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CHAPTER  XY. 

The  last  we  saw  or  heard  of 
Lieutenant  Smart,  he  was  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  the  aristocracy 
of  a  remote  part  of  Tuolumne 
County,  California — namely,  James 
Grimes  and  some  others — not  for- 
getting Denis  Carroll,  the  innkeeper 
of  Wood's  Creek — eating,"  drinking, 
and  passing  the  night  in  Grimes's 
hut  on  Bull  Eiver. 

We  know  why  he  was  sent  there 
by  his  relative,  David  Dunstable 
Hyde — "  honest .  Davy,"  himself; 
we  have  seen  how  well  he  was 
received  by  the  master-spirit  of 
that  wild  field ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  though  he  had  not  found  the 
worthy  disciple  of  Mephistopheles, 
Bill  Sweeps,  where  he  expected  he 
should  have  done,  he  was  still,  if 
not  on  the  high  road  to  his  detec- 
tion, most  certainly  advancing  on  a 
by-path,  which  was  not  unlikely  in 
the  end  to  be  absorbed  by  that  high 
road,  and  eventually  land  him  in  the 
right  port ;  or  it  might  unexpectedly 
go  off  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  secure 
the  seeker  a  bath. — perhaps  a  night's 


lodging — in  some  mud  volcano,  which 
a  Salamander  would  find  more  than 
tepid. 

Erom  what  we  have  already 
learned  of  his  character.  Lieutenant 
Smart  was  not  one  of  those  men 
who  travel  on  through  glen,  glade, 
and  forest,  in  night's  darkest  hour, 
struck,  it  may  be,  at  best  by  their 
awful  stillness- — unthinking  that  a 
few  hours  more,  and  all  shall  be 
instinct  with  song  and  psalm,  life 
and  love,  hope  and  hate,  in  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  This  is  worse 
than  a  tame  crocodile  ;  and  by  no 
means  did  it  suit  Colville  Smart. 
Not  only  had  he  keenness  of  feeling 
to  appreciate  the  present,  but  strong 
urgency  of  spirit  to  drive  him  on- 
ward in  his  appointed  course — ^the 
object  of  pursuit  ever  before  him. 

Watchful  and  active,  he  was  the 
first  astir  in  their  hut  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  and  was  peering 
out  into  the  semi-darkness — for  the 
hill  tops  had  not  yet  received  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun — when  he  was 
joined  by  Grimes. 

"  Early  abroad,  Lieutenant — a 
wakeful  and  a  watchful  bird.  Will 
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you  sliake  hands  with  James 
Grimes  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  me  ? 
The  desert  must  have  given  you 
some  droll  notions — must  have 
fallen  foul  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  nature.  Partake  a  man's 
hospitality,  his  kindness,  his  help — 
and  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  him; 
I  should  like  to  see  the  beast  in  a 
cage,  and  be  his  keeper ;  he'd  get 
stirred  up  with  a  long  pole  pretty 
often.  Well,  that  is  not  Colville 
Smart,  I  can  tell  you.  I  don't  say 
the  friendly  intercourse  is  not  the 
more  cordially  done,  for  what  he 
saw  in  the  inner  room  there — the 
Bible,  and  a  flute,  and  paintings — 
the  hope  of  the  next  world,  and 
some  of  the  healthy  sweetnesses  of 
this." 

"  You  are  a  true  man,  Mr.  Smart, 
a  true  man.  Let  us  turn  in,  and 
fortify  ourselves  for  a  scramble 
among  the  rocks  yonder.  You 
must  not  go  away  without  an 
opinion  of  our  golden  works — our 
El  Dorado."  . 

"  Only  a  little  less  fictitious,  let 
us  hope." 

"I  have  not  the  countenance  of 
a  sanguine  person,  have  I,  Mr. 
Smart?" 

He  had  not.  He  had  a  very 
plain  face,  almost  forbidding  in  its 
habitual  expression  ;  but  under  the 
influence  of  a  smile,  warm  and 
direct  from  the  heart,  you  were 
conscious  only  of  if. 

"I  hope  you  may  be  a  true 
prophet.  Indeed  I  feel  sure  you 
are.  I  am  as  fully  satisfied  fortune 
is  there  as  that  the  rascal  you 
'  want'  bolted  with  a  slice  of  it; 
though  nothing  like  what  is  re- 
ported.   Hollo  ! — a  shot  1 " 

He  laid  his  left  hand  on  Smart's 
arm,  while  his  other  was  thrust  into 
his  breast  pocket. 

*'  You  have  got  a  revolver  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"All  right,  I  don't  understand  a 
shot  here — we  must  just  pay  that 


stranger  a  visit ;  "  and  they  were 
moving  in  the  direction  from  which 
it  came,  when  the  shooter  abruptly 
appeared  from  behind  some  rocks 
directly  in  their  path.  They  stop- 
ped short,  and  a  loud  shout  of  hila- 
rity burst  from  both.  The  figure 
was  perfectly  well  known.  It  carried 
a  gun  over  its  right  shoulder,  and 
some  wildfowl  in  its  left  hand.  The 
only  remarkable  thing  about  it,  by 
way  of  head -ornament,  was  a  night- 
cap of  the  olden  time  with  its  bell- 
rope-like  tassel.  It  was  moreover 
coming  at  a  great  pace,  and  looked 
sharply  behind  it  from  time  to  time. 
When  it  caught  sight  of  host  and 
guest,  it  did  pull  up  smart,  and  then 
came  on  at  a  moderate  trot.  When 
it  got  up  to  the  pair,  Grrimes  opened 
upon  it. 

"  Well,  Master  Paddy,  w^e're 
pretty  free-and-easy  out  here  in  the 
wilderness.  What  are  you  doing 
with  that  shot-gun?  "  and  he  pointed 
at  the  fowl. 

It  was  indeed  Denis  Carroll  in 
the  flesh,  who  replied, — 

"  Is  it  the  fowl  ye'll  be  squaring 
at  ?  Sure  an'  that  same's  what  I 
have  been  doing  wid  the  bit  gun, 
and  wasn't  I  afther  bringing  it  home 
for  yer  honour,  safe  an'  sound — and 
meself  too,  the  saints  be  praised  !  " 

"  What  business  had  you  out  this 
time  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"Ah,  now,  Misther  Grimes,  ye 
wouldn't  be  for  questioning  a  poor 
boy  like  me,  ef  ye  were  na'  to  the 
fore  yersel'." 

"  What  were  you  out  for  ?"  asked 
Smart. 

Denis  held  up  the  wildfowl. 

"  Bedad,  yer  honour,  an'  I'll  tell 
no  lie  about  it  at  all.  It  was  the 
shot-gun  as  set  me  a-going,  an'  not 
meself  the  laste  morsel  in  the  world. 
Ses  I  to  the  gun — ah,  ah,  it's  loaded 
ye  are,  me  beauty  ;  thin  there's  some 
small  game  hereaway.  So  I  thought 
his  honour,  Misther  Grimes,  an'  his 
honour  Lieutenant  Smart,  might 
maybe  be  afther  likin'  some  for  the 
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breakfast,  an'  here's  j  list  three  can- 
vas-backs." 

"  Grood,"  said  Grimes ;  "  into  my 
hut  with  you,  and  we'll  take  a  stroll 
for  an  hour  along  your  path — the 
sun's  rising,  and  I  can  show  Mr. 
Smart  a  scene  almost  worth  coming 
all  the  way  to  California  to  look 
upon." 

Down  went  the  birds  Denis  had 
killed,  and  grasping  Grimes  tightly 
by  the  arm,  he  almost  shouted, — 

"  Be  the  blessed  owld  green  island, 
whose  memory's  as  green  as  itself, 
but  ye'll  be  showing  the  Lieutenant 
nothin'  that  road,  anyways,  till 
ye're  better  prepared." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Master  Through-the- 
World,"  said  Grimes,  ''perhaps 
you  may  tell  us,  now,  what  made 
you  keep  looking  back  as  you  were 
coming  along,  before  you  saw  us, 
eh,  Denis  Carroll  ?  " 

Grimes  seemed  amiable  ;  so  Denis 
picked  up  the  ducks,  saying  very 
quietly  as  he  did  so, — 

"  There's  a  pjrizzly  up  there." 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  incredulous 
Grimes ;  "  there  has  not  been  a 
bear  here  these  three  years  or 
more." 

"  Belike,  yer  honour,  it's  the 
absence  he's  tired  of.  It's  the  same 
complaint  I  had  meself,  before 
Biddy  Carroll  had  the  luck  ov  a 
husband.  The  haste's  just  t'other 
side  yon  hill-top — that  where  ye  see 
the  big  stones ;  there's  as  nice  a 
chapparal*  as  bear  could  desire." 

"  Don't  you  think,  Paddy,  it  was 
an  aged  grey  squirrel  you  saw  ?  " 

"I  saw  nothing,  Mr.  Grimes." 
Whenever  formality  was  used  by 
"Through-the- World,"  it  was  a  safe 
sign  he  was  standing  on  his  dig- 
nity, which  does  not  mean  he  was 
trampling  upon  it,  as  anybody  might 
reasonably  suppose,  but  just  exactly 
the  very  opposite — raising  it  up, 
holding  it  aloft,  making  much  of  it. 


I  don't  see  how  this  could  be  read 
aright,  any  more  than  a  triplet  in 
poetry,  without  a  marginal  direc- 
tion (}).  "  I  saw  nothing,  Mr. 
Grimes  ;  but  I  carry  a  pair  ov  sound 
Irish  instruments  at  the  two  sides 
ov  the  head  ov  me,  that  never  de- 
cave  me,  like  as  the  unruly  mimber 
may.  When  I  fired  the  shot  as 
give  us  these  canvas-backs,  I  hear 
the  strange,  wild  sort  ov  shriek  ov 
the  grizzly,  as  surely  as  you  hear 
me.  Ov  course,  wid  a  bit  ov  an 
arm  like  this  shot-gun — an'  him 
empty  in  the  barrel  ov  him — I  made 
tracks  fer  the  huts,  an'  cum  across  a 
great  broad  hole,  where  he'd  been 
digging  for  his  supper,  the  varmint. 
Ton  wouldn't  be  mistaking  the 
scrape  ov  a  grizzly.  Mister 
Grimes  ?  "  And  Denis,  satisfied 
with  his  evidence,  dived  into  the  hut 
as  Jem  Brown  and  the  other  two 
men  made  their  appearance  from 
the  next,  where  Denis  had  himself 
slept. 

"  Any  of  you  heard  of  this  grizzly 
story?" 

Jem  pulled  what  Denis  Carroll 
once  irreverently  called  his  half- 
starved  lock,  and  replied, — 

"  I  wor  out  afore  day,  this  morn- 
ing, Maister,  just  to  have  a  squint 
o'  th'  dam,  when  I  cum  right  slap 
on  a  hole  which  the  moon  showed 
me  wor  the  scrat  o'  a  grizzly,  sure 
enuff." 

"  If  these  men  tell  us  right,  Mr. 
Smart,  you're  in  luck.  It's  many  a 
day  since  we  hunted  a  grizzly.  He 
was  as  common  as  quail  once ;  but 
very  seldom  seen  now  in  the  low- 
lands."— He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  added,  with  something  like 
a  chuckle,  "  Ho,  ho,  boys !  you're 
right.  There  was  to  be  a  great 
hunt  on  the  mountains — you  can  see 
them  there  away  to  the  west,  Mr. 
Smart — and  as  sure  as  we'll  give  a 
good  account  of  him,  he's  made  his 


A  chapparal  is  a  piece  of  brushwood  of  any  size,  from  yards  to  miles. 
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way  out  of  one  of  the  big  chapparals, 
and  lodged  here  in  our  bit  of  brush- 
wood. You  said  you  had  a  revolver; 
will  you  let  me  see  it  ?  " 

Smart  handed  it  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  I  thought  so.  A  very  pretty 
and  effective  thing,  within  a  few 
inches  of  soft  skin.  Too  small,  sir, 
too  small ;  about  sixty  to  the  pound. 
Our  bear  laughs  at  such  homoeo- 
pathic doses.  They  might  tickle 
his  skin,  just  enough  to  make  him 
scratch  himself — nothing  more. 
Come  in,  Mr.  Smart ;  and  by  the 
time  we  have  furbished  up  some 
arms  worthy  our  king-beast  of 
California,  Paddy  will  be  ready  with 
breakfast.  He's  a  smart  boy,  that. 
He  went  out  on  purpose  to  get  us 
some  game,  and  has  fallen  on  our 
best  for  the  palate,  the  canvas- 
back  duck — and  our  noblest  for  the 
chase,  the  grizzly  bear." 

They  struck  into  the  same  inner 
apartment  Smart  had  before  visited, 
and  to  the  same  great  box  from 
which  his  host  had  taken  Bill 
Sweeps's  letter  Grimes  now  made 
his  way.  Having  removed  a  large 
miscellaneous  lot — such  as  papers, 
knives,  scissors,  music,  specimens  of 
ore,  and  articles  of  dress — he  arrived 
at  a  formidable  substratum  of 
weapons ;  chief  among  which  were 
the  short  and  broad-bladed  cou- 
teauX'de-chasse,  revolvers,  and  single 
barrels.  He  took  out  a  couple  of 
the  hunting  knives,  two  brace  of 
single-barrel  pistols,  powder,  caps, 
and  a  bag  of  bullets  marked  H  ^^z. 
While  Grimes  was  loading.  Smart 
took  one  up,  observing, — 

That  would  bore  an  ugly  hole." 

"  Pretty  fair.  I  have  chosen 
them  because  they  carry  a  heavier 
ball  than  the  revolvers  ;  and  if  we've 
a  grizzly  so  near  us — which  we  can 
hardly  doubt — you  will  find  he  can 
carry  away  as  many  ounces  of  lead 
in  his  carcass  as  your  appetite  could 
stow  away  of  his  own  or  any  of  his 
bretliren's  hams.    And  now,  Lieu- 


tenant, what  sort  of  a  pistol  shot 
are  you  ?" 

'*  Safe,  at  close  quarters." 

Grimes  smiled. 

"  Which  means  you  ve  plenty  of 
pluck,  but  not  had  much  practice." 

"Very  little.  But  at  two  or  three 
yards  I  should  like  to  try  conclu- 
sions with  old  Beelzebub :  I  think 
I  could  make  him  put  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs." 

"  All  right,  sir,  all  right ;  only  a 
thought  too  rash.  Now  mind,  a 
grizzly  has  but  two  arguments.  If 
you  let  him  alone  he'll  let  you  alone, 
and  walk  off  when  he  sees  you, 
thinking  to  himself,  '  That's  not  my 
food;  I  must  be  very  hard  up  be- 
fore I'll  even  meddle  with  pig — 
much  less  that  thing.'  The  con- 
ventional alderman  is  strong  in  him. 
His  other  argument  is  quite  as 
reasonable  :  '  If  you  hurt  me,  look 
out  for  squalls ;  for  as  sure  as  I've 
got  a  couple  of  sets  of  claws,  I  won't 
leave  a  shred  of  flesh  on  your  rascally 
invading,  break-the-peace  bones,  if 
I  can  just  get  one  dig  at  you,'  Now 
what  have  you  got  to  say  to  grizzly 
law,  Mr.  Smart?" 

The  sailor  took  up  one  of  the 
couteaux. 

"  I  don't  understand  law,  Mr. 
Grimes  ;  but  I  do  understand  this 
is  a  safe  article,  and  I  know  it  is  for 
my  use." 

Grimes  nodded,  while  his  com- 
panion ran  a  finger  over  each  side 
of  the  blade — which  was  not  over 
six  inches  long,  but  broad  and 
doubled-edged.  Eeturning  it  to  its 
sheath,  with  almost  the  tenderness 
of  a  girl,  and  laying  it  by  the  side 
of  the  pistols,  he  continued, — 

"  If  that  brute  had  me  under 
him,  though  I  should  inevitably  be 
killed, 'his  own  life  would  not  be 
worth  the  peeling  of  an  onion  in  a 
collier's  caboose." 

"  AVith  a  YQvy  little  ordinary  care, 
it  will  never  come  to  that;  one  thing 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  strictly 
carried  out — let  no  fancied  advantage 
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tempt  you  to  meddle  with  a  grizzly 
bear  if  you  are  on  lower  ground 
than  he  is  ;  between  his  running 
and  his  rolling,  his  speed  can  beat 
any  horse  that  ever  was  foaled.  He 
carries  death  aud  destruction  in  his 
path  ;  get  him  below  you,  and  with- 
out shameful  carelessness  on  your 
part,  he  will  be  in  a  pretty  way  to 
tall  into  ghostly  habits.  His  enor- 
mous and  unwieldy  weight,  which 
tells  so  much  in  his  favour  down 
hill,  is  obstructive  to  the  same 
amount  up  hill.  Impress  that  very 
forcibly  on  your  memory,  Mr. 
Smart,  or  you  will  be  undergoing  a 
risk  for  which  all  the  gold  of  this 
land  would  not  compensate.  Just 
stow  those  little  articles  away  in 
your  pockets,  and  I  will  do  the  same 
— there.  Now  here  are  a  couple  of 
double  rifles,  one  a-piece  for  us,  and 
I  think,  so  far  as  human  prudence 
can  avail,  old  Grizzly  will  come  by 
the  worse." 

"  Niver  a  fear  at  all  ov  that  same," 
came  from  a  head  that  was  thrust  in 
at  the  doorway,  with  the  intention 
of  announcing  the  canvas-backs 
ready  to  be  eaten ;  but  hearing  Mr. 
Grimes's  last  words,  the  head 
changed  its  mind,  and  sung  out. — 

"  Niver  a  fear  at  all ;  d'ye  think  a 
gintleman,  and  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service  (God  bless  her 
an'  him  !),  who  could  lick  a  white 
shark  in  the  haste's  own  ilement, 
would  stan'  shilly-shally  wid  a  bit 
ov  a  bear,  in  the  ilement  belonging 
to  the  pair  ov  'em  ?  "  And  the 
head,  which  of  course  was  owned 
by  Denis  Carroll,  looked  mighty 
indignant. 

"  What's  that,  Paddy,  what's  that 
about  the  shark  ?  " 

Some  sea  story  or  other,  most 
likely,"  said  Smart.  "  He's  a  queer 
forgetful  lad ;  I'm  sure  he  came  to 
tell  us  his  sport  of  this  morning  was 
ready  for  our  sport  now — see  there," 
and  he  pushed  the  door  wide 
open. 

Grimes  glanced  at  the  speaker, 


and  there  was  strong  admiration  in 
it,  though  he  was  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  Carroll's 
allusion.  Guided  by  both  eyes  and 
nose,  they  were  soon  seated,  and 
partaking,  with  the  abundant  zest 
of  country  air  and  country  fare,  of 
the  good  things  Denis  had  prepared 
for  them,  the  coming  sport  seeming 
rather  to  improve  appetite. 

"  I  asked  you,"  said  Grimes  to 
Smart,  "  to  take  an  early  walk  and 
inspect  our  works.  We  must  post- 
pone that  till  this  unexpected  bear- 
hunt  has  come  to  an  end.  Well, 
now,  boys,  see  here — there's  a  re- 
volver for  each  of  you  four,  and  a 
rifle  for  two  of  you.  And  now, 
Paddy  Through-the-World,  you,  who 
have  catered  so  well  for  us,  shall  be 
our  guide,  especially  as  you  seem  to 
have  made  his  worship,  the  bear's, 
first  acquaintance.  We  are  all  well 
armed  for  the  fun.  Take  us  direct 
to  what  you  called  the  scrape  of  the 
bear  in  search  of  his  supper." 

In  much  less  than  half-an-hour 
they  came  upon  the  spot,  a  rough 
piece  of  rushy  grass,  where  Denis 
said  grizzly  had  been  digging.  The 
only  man  present  who  could  not 
have  sworn  to  that,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  it,  was  Smart,  who  was  making 
his  first  acquaintance  with  bear  life. 
Grimes  pointed  out  to  him  a  num- 
ber of  deep  marks  on  the  soil,  as 
having  been  inflicted  by  the  animal's 
claws. 

"  Claws  ! "  exclaimed  our  griffin, 

they  are  made  by  the  iron  teeth  of 
a  heavy  rake." 

"  Have  a  care.  Lieutenant,  you 
don't  find  living  muscle  to  give  a 
trifle  of  energy  in  driving  some  of 
those  iron  teeth  into  yourself." 

"  And  is  this  truly  the  doing  of 
an  animal  ?  " 

"  No  mistake  in  life,  yer  honour. 
The  land  baste  laves  a  finer  thrack 
afther  him  than  the  wather  baste." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Smart,  grizzly  has 
been  seeking  his  grub  here,  within 
twelve  hoursj' 
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"  What  could  he  find  ?  What  is 
his  common  food  ?" 

"  Eoots.  He  is  a  vegetarian  ;  and 
unless  in  winters  so  severe  that  he 
cannot  break  through  the  frozen 
ground  for  his  usual  diet,  he  never 
touches  any  other." 

"  What  does  he  take  to  when  he 
can't  get  vegetable  ?  " 

*'  A  slice  of  Lieutenant  Smart,  or 
of  James  G-rimes,  if  he  fail  to  get 
any  of  the  smaller  animals.  As  I 
said  before,  he  likes  pig  best.  But 
he  looks  upon  meat-eating  as  any- 
thing but  a  meefc-offering ;  indeed 
as  the  grossest  insult  that  can  be 
hurled  at  the  vegetarian  snout." 

"  Look  a-head,  Maister  Grrimes," 
said  Denis., 

"  Not  a  shot,  for  your  lives." 
The  tone  was  very  low,  but  so  steady 
and  distinct,  each  ear  that  heard  the 
words  could  have  almost  fancied 
they  had  been  addressed,  confiden- 
tially, to  that  ear  alone. 

A  hundred  yards  before  them  was 
a  steep  incline;  the  rocky  summit 
rising  perhaps  as  many  feet  from 
the  level  on  which  they  stood.  On 
the  top  of  this  ridge  was  Bruin,  his 
whole  form  thrown  into  splendidly 
bold  relief  by  the  rosy  eastern  sky 
behind  him.  He  was  standing  quite 
still,  evidently  peering  down  with 
his  small  cunning  eyes  at  our  party, 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole  he  had  dug 
the  evening  or  the  night  before. 
Very  hkely  he  had  made  a  satisfac- 
tory meal  there,  and  was  on  his  way 
for  another,  when  a  sight  unex- 
pectedly lay  before  him  which  did 
not  suit  his  ideas  of  a  comfortable 
repast.  His  considering  mood  did 
not  last  long,  for  he  was  no  sooner 
seen  than  he  turned  round  and  went 
off  with  a  slow,  shambling  kind  of 
trot.  Denis  dofi'ed  his  cap  and 
made  a  low  bow  in  the  direction  the 
bear  had  taken. 

"  My  service  to  you,  Masther 
Grizzly.  That's  bear-breeding,  is 
it?  Fait  thin  ef  I  had  not  heard 
ov  it  afore,  but  niver  see  it,  ye've 


made  it  clear  the  day,  ye  have.  Be 
the  same  token,  an'  be  the  glorious 
sign  of  me  house,  but  ye'll  be  called 
on  to  explain  that  little  bit  of 
civeelity  very  soon,  I'm  thinkin'. 
Blessed  St.  Denis  be  thanked  !  it's 
not  the  fust  time  I've  seen  that 
glitter  in  the  Lieutenant's  eye ; 
though  maybe,  Misther  G-rimes,  it's 
only  the  grey  squirrel,  yer  honour 
spoke  ov  this  morning,  after  a  fine 
male  he's  been  making,  to  blow  his- 
self  out  considerable." 

Grimes  only  smiled. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Smart,  what  do  you 
think  of  our  game?" 

"  Grand,  grand.  His  weight  must 
be  enormous.'' 

"  Possibly  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds." 

"  A  couple  of  thousand  pounds!" 

"  They  have  been  known  to  pass 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
But  that  is  exceptional :  the  one  we 
have  just  seen,  I  should  judge  to 
be  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand." 

"  What  a  noble  skin  !  " 

"  And  what  coUops  under  it,  Lieu- 
tenant," said  Denis. 

"  Won't  he  be  likely, Mr.  Grimes, 
to  carry  both  skin  and  collops  to  his 
lair  of  last  night  ?  " 

"  Certain,  certain,  and  we  can 
reach  it  in  much  less  time  than 
brought  us  here.  It  lies  scarcely 
half  a  mile  from  the  point  on  which 
we  have  all  seen  him  ;  in  fact,  within 
that  distance  of  the  bar.  Now, 
you  two  boys,  Joe  and  Sam,  you've 
got  the  rifles,  and  know  every  inch 
of  the  ground  as  well  as  I  do.  Just 
plant  yourselves  under  the  shelf  of 
rock  where  you  killed  the  red  fox  in 
the  winter,  close  to  the  head  of  the 
dam.  .He  crossed  there  from  the 
mountains,  as  sure  as  it  and  the 
mountains  ex:ist.  Now  attend — if 
you  hear  any  shots  from  above,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Spur  of  Rockley, 
open  your  ears  well— he  may  come 
crashing  down  to  the  dam,  on  his 
way  back  to  what  are  most  likely  his 
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native  mountains — that  is,  if  we  miss 
him,  or  don't  bring  him  down  at 
once.  In  this  case,  he  will  pass  not 
more  than  five  yards  from  you,  when 
a  couple  of  ounce-and-half  rifle-balls 
ought  to  settle  the  matter,  for  I 
know  you  are  both  good  shots." 

They  shouldered  their  rifles,  and 
prepared  to  start  to  their  destina- 
tion, proud  of  their  leader's  praise. 

"  Beg  pardon,  yer  honour,  my 
counthry  alays  ends  instructions 
wid  a  charge,  not  of  powther,  sure, 
but  only  to  keep  it  dhry." 

"Anything  about  nerves,  Paddy  ?" 

"  Nerves,  is  it  ?  no,  sure,  yer 
honour.  All  we  know  ov  them 
things  is  from  hearsay.  The  inimy 
is  supposed  to  have  shipped  'em  all 
— the  inimy 's  alays  grievous  greedy, 
yer  honour."  Denis  Carroll  had  a 
very  comic  expression  of  feature 
when  he  chose  to  put  it  on,  which 
he  did  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  two 
who  had  received  their  instructions 
lingered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  olF  to  their  post  laughing. 

Grimes  next  turned  to  Jem 
Brown, — 

I'm  not  quite  so  sure,  Jem,  your 
prudence  can  be  trusted  by  itself." 
Dunna  na,  your  honour." 

"Well,  I  do.  I  think,  Mr. 
Smart,  we  three,  you  and  I  and  Jem, 
should  mount  Crag's  Hill  together. 
Half-way  down  the  hill,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  this,  is  the  chapparal, 
fronting  due  south,  where  he  is 
lodged.  It  is  a  small  piece  of  scrub 
or  undergrowth,  with  a  few  large 
trees  run  through  it,  and  which  may 
cover  between  three  and  four  acres. 
Ton,  Paddy,  take  your  choice  be- 
tween going  with  us,  or  keeping  a 
look-out  from  the  ridge  where  we 
saw  the  bear." 

Denis  cut  a  caper  and  replied, — 

"  Thank  yer  honour  for  the  lave. 
It  would  be  mighty  cowld  an'  dull 
to  be  up  there  all  alone,  sure,  wid- 
out  iver  a  companion  at  all.  I'll  be 
joining  my  own  Lieutenant  and  yer 
honour." 


"  Tour  Lieutenant,  ho,  ho  !  v 

"That's  it  just;    he's  my  own 
officer,  yer  honour,  and  " 

"  Had  not  we  better  be  moving  on, 
Mr.  Grimes  ?  "  interposed  Smart. 

"  True,  true — quite  right ;"  and 
they  were  soon  on  the  summit  of 
Crag's  Hill. 

"There,  Mr.  Smart,  there's  his 
lodging." 

Smart  looked  down  upon  it  with 
some  contempt. 

"  Can  that  be  really  the  lodging 
of  so  huge  a  beast  ?  " 

It  was  a  poor  ragged  bit  of  brush- 
wood, thickened  here  and  there  with 
tussocks  of  rough,  coarse  grass  of  a 
wiry  and  half-rushy  nature.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  trees  stood  solemn 
sentinels  over  an  army  of  pigmies. 
Their  plan  of  attack  was  soon 
settled.  They  all  descended,  till 
half-way  between  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  the  scrub.  Smart,  Grimes,  and 
Through-the- World,  each  squatted 
behind  a  different  piece  of  rock, 
with  which  the  ground  was  pro- 
fusely strewed,  while  Jem  went 
forward  to  the  edge  of  the  cover. 
He  looked  out  for  a  tree  that  would 
lift  him  far  enough  from  the  ground, 
and  was  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  spy- 
ing cautiously  round  the  while,  when 
in  a  moment  he  was  startled — he 
was  not  a  morsel  more  afraid  than 
a  minnow  in  the  gullet  of  a  trout — 
but  he  was  startled,  and  made  a 
great  jump,  which  landed  him  close 
to  his  selected  tree.  A  strange  yell 
or  shriek  whistled  in  at  one  ear,  and 
not  out  at  the  other,  but  stayed 
somewhere  inside,  playing  fantastic 
freaks  among  the  convolutions  of 
brain  it  found ;  for  it  did  find  them, 
such  as  they  were,  and  made  them 
vibrate  bonnily.  Jem  was  a  sensible 
boy,  in  his  way.  He  did  not  wait 
for  the  rush  of  the  beast,  and  so 
have  the  honour  of  the  first  shot; 
but,  whipping  the  revolver  into  his 
pocket,  was  quite  safe  in  the  tree, 
twenty  good  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  double  quick  time.  He  had  then 
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the  wit  and  the  courage  to  take  the 
weapon  into  his  own  true  right  hand, 
that  should  grizzly  try  the  dodge  of 
mounting  to  his  roost  he  would  be 
prepared  to  see  what  the  valour  of 
its  contents  might  accomplish. 

Both  the  brown  and  the  cinna- 
mon bears  are  climbers,  and  might 
have  incommoded  Jem  unpleasantly. 
Grizzly  never  climbs,  if  he  can  help 
it,  and  x^hen  he  does,  it  is  more 
clumsily  than  a  pig  swims.  So  Jem 
contrived  to  have  the  best  of  it — 
animally  considered.  He  was  not 
yet  quite  satisfactorily  settled;  his 
feet  were  hanging  down ;  and  the 
bear  might  seize  upon  one  of  them 
to  give  himself  a  hitch  upward, 
which  might  leave  a  disagreeable 
impression,  worse  than  a  tight  boot. 
Eor  fear  of  accidents,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  carefully  tucking  them  up 
under  him  when — when — it  was  a 
"  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow 
beech  tree!"  "What  a  long  breath 
he  drew  !  but  it  required  several 
such  breaths  to  stop  the  blood  from 
beating  in  that  woodpecker  strain. 
He  was  doing  his  best  on  the  quiet- 
ening system,  when  he  saw  his  three 
companions  start  up,  and  make  their 
way,  full  speed,  toward  the  copse, 
and  through  the  copse,  gesticulating 
vehemently  for  him  to  follow.  He 
mistook  the  telegraph  for  a  signal 
to  stay  where  he  was  ;  and  a  more 
docile  and  obedient  pupil  no  man 
could  have.  I  will  say  that  for 
him. 

Grimes  and  his  friends  were  no 
more  prepared  for  the  noise  than 
Jem  Brown,  but,  unlike  him,  they 
knew  it  never  came  from  throat  of 
animal,  though  they  did  fancy  there 
was  a  sharper  sound  mixed  up  with 
the  ring  of  fire-arms  than  these 
alone  could  produce.  It  was  in 
reality  the  quadruple  echo  of  two 
rifle-shots,  fired  almost  simulta- 
neously, which,  from  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  rock  aud  ground, 
produced  a  very  remcirkable  efi'ect ; 
and  the  illusion  was,  no  doubt,  in 


Jem's  case,  greatly  aided  by  some 
little  previous  confusion  anent  at- 
tack and  defence. 

Grimes,  from  habit,  aud  Smart, 
from  quickness  of  apprehension, 
understood  the  case  at  once — 
the  game  was  making  off"  for  his 
native  mountains  ;  and  on  passing 
the  place  where  Joe  and  Sam  were 
stationed,  was  fired  upon  by  both  ; 
the  peculiar  cry  of  the  bear  forming 
probably  part  of  the  reverbera- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  our  friends  were  clear 
of  the  woodland  patch.  Grimes 
halted. 

"  Take  care,  take  care.  Not  so 
fast  now.  He  may  be  upon  us  any 
moment.  If  those  shots  have 
stopped  him,  he  has  turned  back 
for  his  last  night's  resting-place. 
This  is  more  likely  than  that  he 
should  hold  on  his  way.  They 
could  not  miss  him  at  the  distance  ; 
and  we  might  meet  him  the  very 
next  step  we  take." 

"He  might  be  killed,"  said  Smart. 

"  Not  likely.  He  is  a  tough 
morsel,  is  master  Grizzly." 

They  had  made  a  good  many 
paces,  however,  as  quiet  as  lambs 
— that's  the  orthodox  similitude ; 
though,  for  myself,  I  have  generally 
looked  upon  them  as  great  romps. 
Well,  we  won't  argue  the  point 
now ;  our  friends  might  have  stepped 
along  like  lambs,  or  ballet-dancers, 
that  did  not  prevent  their  coming 
to  a  steep  descent,  when  they  all 
stopped  abruptly.  Yes,  he  was 
there.  The  huge  bear  was  hardly 
half-a-dozen  times  his  own  length 
beneath  them.  Smart's  hunting 
knife  was  out  of  its  sheath  in  an 
instant,  and^ — Grimes's  grip  on  his 
arm.  *' Madman,  would  you  measure 
your  strength  with  that  beast?  — 
Hold  hard,  hold  hard,  he's  dying." 

Smart  was  again  making  a  move 
forward. 

"  Stay,  sir ;  I  tell  you  stay.  One 
momentary  spasm  might  yet  cost 
you  life.      See,   see,"  and  they 
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looked  on  with  a  horrible  kind  of 
fasciDation. 

Poor  grizzly  was  stretched  out 
nearly  his  whole  length.  The  for- 
midable spikes  of  his  paws  were 
driven  hard  into  the  earth  as  he 
climbed  the  steep.  But  there  was 
something  unnerved  in  the  general 
character  of  his  head  as  it  lay  be- 
tweeen  the  monstrous  fore-legs. 
The  sprightliness  of  health  and  the 
vigour  of  action  were  mingling  with 
the  far  off  and  unknown  things — 
present  to  thought,  absent  to  reality. 

There,  there  :  look.  The  eye-lids 
gradually  open,  tremulously.  A 
film  is  over  the  eyes  themselves. 
The  habitual  expression  of  half-fun, 
half-cunning,  is  away.  Slowly  is 
intelligence  struggling  with  forget- 
fulness.  As  understanding  conquers, 
watch  how  each  reappearing  ray 
glances.  Watch,  by  slow  degrees, 
and  with  painful  effort,  the  head  is 
raised  by  the  massive  neck.  His 
gaze  is  fixed  on  the  men  before  him, 
with  evident  knowledge.  Eor  a 
moment  he  seems  actuated  by  the  old 
craft  of  his  nature.  He  tries  quietly 
to  release  his  claws  from  their  death- 
grip  of  the  earth.  What  is  this  ? 
he  cannot  raise  them ;  the  power 
refuses  to  obey  the  will.  There  is 
a  roaring  as  of  many  waters  in  his 
ears  ;  but  what  cataract  can  drown 
the  unearthly  screech  that  makes 
every  nerve  of  those  who  hear  it 
quiver  ?  See  there,  see  !  One  more 
effort,  one  more  mighty  grapple 
for  mastery  over  the  future.  He 
wrenches  his  claws  from  the  sod  in 
which  they  were  struck  in  his  agony. 
He  rises  slowly  and  deliberately. 
He  rises,  and  rears  his  enormous 
bulk  almost  erect  on  his  hind  legs, 
for  the  fatal  plunge ;  the  muscles 
of  his  neck  relax  ;  the  head  droops  ; 
a  visible  shudder  shakes  the  whole 
frame  of  that  forest  lord,  and  gently, 
gently  he  rolls  over,  and  reposes  his 
last  on  earth. 

They  knew  he  was  dead  ;  but  for 
a  minute  stood  as  if  paralyzed  by 


what  none  there  had  ever  seen 
before. 

The  majesty  of  death  is  more 
terrible  in  its  splendour  amid  the 
wildnesses  of  nature  than  between 
the  walls  of  civilization  ;  nay,  even 
where  the  dead  perish,  and  where 
the  dead  perish  not. 

If  we  gain  no  spiritual  knowledge 
by  nature's  teaching,  what  do  we 
profit  ? 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  scene  had  been  so  unexpected, 
even  to  the  well-seasoned  miners 
and  adventurers  of  that  desolate 
region,  and  had  so  impressed  them 
with  sensations  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  that  they  showed  but 
a  meagre  share  of  sporting  eager- 
ness, and  approached  the  noblest 
game  of  California  with  compara- 
tively listless  steps.  Smart's  ad- 
miration of  the  fallen  beast  was 
undisguised,  and  found  correspond- 
ing expression. 

"  Yes,  he  is  an  unmistakable 
bear  ;  but  what  a  superb  creature  ! 
A  hand-to-hand  tussle  with  him 
would  have  been  something  to  think 
about." 

"  It  would,  if  you  could  have  lived 
long  enough  to  have  had  time  for 
thinking,"  said  G-rimes. 

"  Those  rifle-shots  we  heard  killed 
him.    Where  was  he  hit  ?" 

"  Both  balls  have  entered  behind 
the  left  shoulder.    See  there." 

It  was  so ;  and  Smart  could  not 
avoid  admiring  the  skill  that  had 
planted  two  balls  within  as  many 
inches  of  each  other. 

"  Hoorah  !  be  jabbers,  but  that's 
nate  practice,  anyhow.  Where 
may  the  boys  be  that  pulled  the 
thriggers  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  Paddy.  We  must 
find  them  ;"  and  taking  the  path  of 
the  bear's  ascent  was  joined  at  once 
by  Smart  and  Denis.  They  tracked 
him  for  a  considerable  distance, 
when  all  trace  was  lost  in  a  wide 
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piece  of  stony  ground.  Without 
seeking  to  regain  tlie  track  on  the 
other  side,  they  cut  straight  off  to 
the  dam  that  went  by  Grimes's 
name. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  has  been  some 
accident,  Mr.  Smart." 

"  Hardly  so,  hardly  so.  Men  who 
could  be  cool  enough  to  take  such 
steady  aim  at  so  formidable  an  an- 
tagonist would  not  be  so  rash  as  to 
risk  life  or  limb  by  imprudence." 

They  reached  the  dam  or  em- 
bankment— the  pride  of  the  miner's 
heart — and  turned  to  look  under  the 
shelving  rock,  to  which  the  men  had 
been  sent.  There  was  no  one;  and 
while  Grimes  was  carefully  examin- 
ing for  any  indications  of  their 
having  been  there,  Smart  hurriedly 
called  out, — 

"  Come  here,  come  here ! " 

Grimes  was  at  his  side  in  a 
second. 

*'  Ho,  ho  !  not  a  dozen  yards  from 
their  shelter.  All's  plain,  so  far. 
He  was  shot  on  this  spot.  There 
is  the  sudden  tearing  up  of  the 
ground,  when  he  was  hit;  the  short 
turn  round  ;  and  the  rush  back,  till 
he  fell  exhausted  and  dying  where 
we  found  him.  All  clear — quite 
clear.    But  the  men  ?" 

There  was  no  appearance  of  any 
struggle ;  which  there  must  have 
been  had  one  taken  place.  It  was 
useless  to  shout ;  the  river  would 
have  smothered  any  human  voice, 
unless  for  a  very  short  distance. 
Stentor  was  not  invented  to  con- 
tend with  the  elements ;  and  though 
the  waters  had  gone  down  consider- 
ably after  the  winter  floods,  the 
rapids  were  still  noisy. 

"  Let  us  follow  the  bear-track," 
continued  Grimes,  "and  find  out 
whether  their  trace  is  with  or  near 
bis." 

There  it  is,  then,"  said  Smart. 
The  human  foot  was  many  times 
visible,  till  they  came  to  the  patch 
of  stony  ground  they  had  crossed 
before,  when  all  traces  ceased. 


They're  a  nice  pair  of  lubbers," 
said  Smart. 

"  Without  sense  enough,"  added 
Grimes,  "  to  make  a  cast  round  this 
stony  stuff  and  pick  up  the  scent 
on  the  other  side.  Let  them  go 
their  course ;  they  are  evidently 
safe ;  most  likely  hunting  the  bit  of 
brushwood  for  the  animal  that  never 
lived  to  reach  it." 

They  were  soon  again  within 
sight  of  poor  grizzly,  and — yes, 
they  were  there — three  of  them  ; 
the  valiant  Jem  Brown  (who  from 
that  day  went  by  the  arboreal  ap- 
pellation of  Tree  Brown),  with  Joe 
and  Sam. 

"  Well,  boys,  which  way  did  you 
get  here  ?  How  came  you  to  lose 
the  track  of  the  game?  We've 
been  down  to  the  dam,  and  know 
all  about  the  shooting," 

Joe,  who  was  always  spokesman 
for  himself  and  Sam,  replied,  with 
some  little  stammering, — 

"  You  see,  maister,  you  sent  me 
and  Sam  to  that  shelf  of  rock  ;  and 
we  thinks  as  we  goes  along,  if  the 
chance  happen  to  us,  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  bear  ?  We  soon  cum  to 
a  konklusion  about  that,  for  we  was 
both  of  a  mind  from  the  fust.  We 
kep  a  bright  look-out  upards,  and 
sure  enuff  there  he  wos,  a-cuming 
down  as  slow  as  ever  he  could; 
and  we  watched  him,  careful.  He 
stopped  now  and  agin  to  dig  up  a 
root,  though  he  was  a-curaing  down- 
hill. He  wos  taking  it  mild,  he  wos. 
And  when  we  see  him,  Sam  and  me 
reckoned  he  wos  a-going  to  cross 
away  over  at  the  dam,  as  you  said, 
maister ;  and  we  agreed  as  if  he  did 
that  ere  piece  of  imperance,  we 
would  let  him  go  by,  so  as  to  get  a 
open  crack  behind  the  shoulder. 
And  so,  maister,  you  see,  there  he 
is,  dropped  as  he  wos  a-trying  to  ha' 
clamb  upard  to  his  shakedown." 

"  Why  did  not  you  follow  him 
across  that  stony  bit  ?  " 

"  It  wos  there  we  miss  the  trail 
somehow;  and  up  away  a  piece 
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abuve  yonder  we  meets  Jem,  and  he 
tells  us  he  see  sumere  here  aways 
four  figgers,  one  a  good  lot  off  from 
the  tothers.  We  thinks  that  couldn 't 
be  ;  leastways,  if  the  fourth  wasn't 
grizzly.  So  we  jine  him  and  cum 
down  here  full  swing." 

*'  Well,  lads,  it's  a  lucky  morning 
for  you,  and  I  think  the  beginning 
of  a  lucky  season  for  all  of  us.  That 
skin's  worth  something  in  San 
Francisco." 

Joe  came  up  close  to  Grimes  in  a 
first-rate  confidential  way. 

Could  we  speak  to  you,  maister, 
just  alone,  like  ?  " 

Grimes  stared  at  him,  wonder- 
ingly. 

*•  What  do  you  want  ?  Can't  you 
say  what  you've  got  to  say,  at 
once?" 

"Well  no,  maister,"  and  he 
glanced  toward  Smart. 

They  walked  a  few  paces  aside, 
when  Joe  said, — 

"  Me  and  Sam  knew  as  how  you 
would  give  us  the  beast  if  we  killed 
him,  and  we  mun  ha'  lost  the  track 
as  we  wor  a-talking  it  over  agin." 

"Talking  what  over?  That  I 
would  give  you  your  own  ?  " 

Joe  was  counting  the  blades  of 
grass  at  his  feet. 

"  It  wosn't  just  that,  maister. 
We  was  a-argewing  if  the  Leaf- 
tenant  would  receve  the  skin  at  the 
hands  of  sich  as  us." 

This  was  a  thoroughly  unexpected 
proposal  to  Grimes.  "  You're  brave 
and  generous  fellows,  both  of  you. 
But  do  you  know  it's  worth  a  deal 
of  money  to  you?  Remember 
that." 

"  We  does  know,  maister ;  but 
we  would  like  the  Leaftenant  to 
have  it." 

"  What  for,  Joe,  what  for  ?  You 
hardly  know  Mr.  Smart." 

In  two  minutes  Grimes  was  in 
possession  of  the  shark  story ;  and 
the  speaker  added, — 

"  So,  maister,  we  knows  the 
gemman  would  set  his  life  atween 


us  and  harm,  as  free  as  if  we  was 
his  ekal." 

"  Give  us  your  fist,  Joe  ;  you've 
a  right  honest  heart  of  your  own. 
Come  and  offer  the  skin  ;"  and  he 
was  moving  toward  the  others,  who 
were  still  examining  the  bear,  when 
the  poor  fellow  exclaimed, — 

"  Maister,  maister,  would  you  do 
it  for  us?  It  would  come  better 
from  you." 

"  No,  no,  friend  Joe  :  a  gift  should 
never  come  from  second  hand.  I'd 
as  soon  be  married  by  proxy,  and 
have  a  proxy  wife  all  my  days. 
Come  along." 

They  rejoined  the  others,  and  Joe 
went  straight  up  to  Smart. 

"  Would  your  honour  do  me  and 
Sam  a  great  favour  ?  " 

Of  course  I  will  if  I  can." 

"Thank  you,  Leaftenant,  thank 
you,"  and  Joe  brightened  up. 

What  is  it  ?  I  think  you  should 
have  applied  to  Mr.  Grimes." 

Joe  contrived  almost  to  get  up  a 
smile. 

"  Please  your  honour,  if  you  would 
accept  from  me  and  Sam  that  old 
grizzly's  hide.  Sam's  as  good  a  fur 
preserver  as  the  best  in  this  'ere 
country.  And  it  would  have  cum 
to  be  your  right,  Leaftenant,  if  so 
be  the  bear  hadn't  ha'  gone  and  bin 
the  coward  he  wos,  to  desert  his 
quarters." 

Smart  no  doubt  looked  the  aston- 
ishment he  felt. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  man,  what  is 
the  value  of  that  skin  ?" 

"  More  nor  goold  to  us  if  your 
honour  will  take  him.  You  won't 
refuse  us  bekase  we're  not  your 
ekals,  Leaftenant." 

"  Here's  my  hand,  Joe  ;  shake  a 
paw,  Sam.  You're  a  couple  of  fine 
fellows  :  but  by  the  piper  if  I  can 
see  how  I've  deserved  this." 

God  bless  your  honour,"  said 
Joe ;  "  God  bless  and  thank  you  ! 
Wouldn't  you  spill  the  last  drop  of 
blood  to  serve  the  poorest  cretur  in 
the  world?    Wouldn't  you,  Leaf- 
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tenant  ?  Would  not  you?  "  and  he 
became  so  excited,  he  turned  sud- 
denly round,  and  fled  away. 

It  was  but  human  nature  in  one 
of  its  best  aspects  ;  only  we  don't 
find  it  as  plenty  as  blackberries. 

"  I  cannot  understand  this  at  all,'* 
said  Smart,  looking  inquiringly  at 
Grimes. 

"  Perhaps  Through-the- World  can 
enlighten  you,  Mr.  Smart." 

He  turned  toward  Denis  for  an 
explanation,  or  rather  toward  the 
place  where  he  had  been,  for  he  was 
gone  ;  and  with  Joe  was  seen 
scouring  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  huts. 

"  Ho,  ho !  that  villain  has  been 
chattering,  he  shall  pay  for  it." 
And  then  turning  to  poor  grizzly, 
stroked  his  skin  caressingly,  as  if 
that  of  some  pet  dog. 

"  First  rate,  upon  my  word.  A 
grand  gift  for  the  bride  of  the 
Towers." 

"  The  Towers  ?"  said  Grimes  ; 
*'  why  that's  Sir  George  de  la  Tour's 
place.  Who  is  the  bride  ?  or  who 
is  she  to  be  ?" 

"  I  ought  to  have  added,"  rejoined 
Smart ;  "  supposing  her  to  be — 
which  I  certainly  believe — Mary 
Chudleigh." 

Grimes  was  critically  examining 
the  path  of  the  rifle-balls,  and  mut- 
tering,— 

"They  must  have  been  two  or 
three  feet  above  him  when  they 
fired.  Aye,  to  be  sure,  the  rock's  a 
good  piece  above  the  level  of  the 
river." 

Just  then,  Smart's  last  words  fell 
upon  his  ear.  He  looked  delibe- 
rately up,  and  asked  as  delibe- 
rately,— 

"  Mary  Chudleigh — who  may  she 
be?" 

"  A  cottager's  daughter,  who  is 
said  to  be  the  last  poor  descendant 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  race." 

"  A  cottager's  daughter,"  echoed 
Grimes,  in  a  tone  as  listless  as  might 
be  supposed,  from  an  unconcerned 


hearer,  in  such  a  remote,  and 
thoroughly  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
creation  ;  but  it  was  so  unlike  his 
usually  bluff  mode  of  expression — 
though  Smart  had  only  a  second 
day's  experience  of  it — that  he 
looked  into  the  miner's  face  for  in- 
formation. There  was  not  much  to 
be  gathered  from  that.  The  gold- 
seeker  continued  to  lean  over  the 
bear,  apparently  examining  and 
speculating  upon  the  exact  course 
the  two  one-and-a-half-ounce  balls 
had  taken. 

"  Curious — curious — very." 

"  What's  so  very  curious  ?'' 

Grimes  seemed  to  rouse  himself 
from  a  troubled  sleep,  or  a  profound 
speculation  on  comparative  anatomy. 
Sometimes  they  are  both  alike ; 
the  awakening  from  either  being  an 
opening  of  the  understanding  to 
entirely  different  associations — the 
reality  of  daylight  and  certainty, 
for  the  dingy  gropings  of  twilight 
and  perplexity. 

"I  must  have  been  dreaming, 
Mr.  Smart,  and  fancy  re-produced  a 
name  of  which  this  wilderness  is 
innocent." 

"  De  la  Tour  ?"  questioned  Smart. 
"  You  knew  that  before." 

"  No,  not  De  la  Tour,  but  Chud- 
leigh. What  do  you  know  of  it  ?" 
And  the  voice  had  recovered  its  ac- 
customed bluntness,  which  would 
have  sounded  almost  impertinent  if 
it  had  not  been  its  common  expres- 
sion. 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Grimes,  it  cannot  be 
said  I  am  intimate  with  the  lady, 
never  having  seen  her ;  but  the 
story  is  altogether  a  strange  one, 
and  I  know  something  of  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Smart, 
do  not  consider  the  abruptness  of 
one  who  has  been  many  years  out  of 
the  world — is  not  that  the  correct 
phrase  ? — as  either  a  mask  or  intru- 
sive ;  but  will  you  tell  me  where  she 
lives  ?" 

"I  can  do  that  —  at  Squashy- 
cum — " 
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*'Duckpool,"  interrupted  Grimes. 

"  Then  you  know  that  lively  place 
of  brick,  brass  knockers,  and  ima- 
ginative natives." 

"  I  never  was  in  it,  only  know  it 
by  name ;  it  is  in  my  own 
county." 

"  Why,  surely  ! — are  you  any  re- 
lation of  Farmer  Grimes,  of  Brock- 
lesby,  near  Yelverton  ?" 

"  You  know  Grimes,  of  Brock- 
lesby  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  you  know  my  father." 

"  Can  you  possibly  be  the  boy 

that  "  he  hesitated,  and  Grimes 

added, — 

"  Go  on — that  ran  away,  and 
grieved  his  poor  mother  to  the  death. 
I  am  that  scoundrel,  and  the  only 
real  grief  I  feel  is,  that  she  cannot 
welcome  the  prodigal  home." 

"Home!  then  you  will  return. 
Oh,  do — do — go  back  with  me  ;  let 
us  go  together." 

"  This  year,  please  God,  I  shall  be 
at  home,  but  not  with  you.  A  few 
months  longer  I  must  stay  here. 
There  is  the  finest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ten  long  years  have  ever  opened 
up  to  us.  And  you  must  return 
soon.  Perhaps  you  may  see  the  old 
man.  Tell  him  it  is  James's  earnest 
hope  that  he  will  dine  at  Brocklesby 
on  Christmas  Day." 

"  I'll  take  care  he  does  know  it, 
and  pretty  soon  too,  after  I  land. 
It's  the  best  news  he'll  have  heard 
this  many  a  day.  He's  a  prosperous 
man,  is  Michael  Grimes,  but  the  loss 
of  his  wife  was  a  sore  trial  to  him." 

"  And  to  me." 

This  was  said  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  but  the  deep  grief  of  a 
man,  sorrowing  and  repentant. 

There  was  perfect  silence  for  some 
minutes. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  or  hear. 
Grimes,  the  most  beautiful  triplet 
Leigh  Hunt  ever  wrote  ? — 

And  night  came  on.    All  noises  by 
degrees 


Were  hush'd — the  fisher's  call,  the 

birds,  the  trees — 
All  but  the  washing  of  th'  eternal 

seas." 

"  You  think  I  live  here  in  a 
bodily  solitude  and  mental  desert. 
So  I  do.  Such  men  as  you  have 
seen  are  not  very  companionable. 
But  in  return  for  your  quotation 
I'll  give  you  something  on  the 
hear-the-other-side  system,  some 
very  pretty  lines  from  Mrs. 
Southey : — 

There  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf 

A  voice  in  every  rill ; 
A  voice  that  speaketh  everywhere, 
In  flood  and  fire,  thro'  earth  and  air — 

A  tongue  that's  never  still." 

"They  are  pretty,  very  pretty. 
But  there  is  a  domesticity  about 
them  that  might  not  be  quite  to 
Mr.  Southey's  mind." 

Grimes  smiled — it  may  have  been 
somewhat  grimly. 

"  Don't  let  you  and  me  dwindle 
into  milksoppy  matters.  We  are 
forgetting  the  cottager's  daughter. 
How  is  it  she  is  going  to  marry  a 
wealthy  baronet  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  all  the  merits  of 
the  case.  I  have  heard  it  spoken 
of  in  general  terms  by  my  uncle ; 
'  honest  Davy,'  people  call  him." 

"  David  Dunstable  Hyde,  for  a 
nugget ! " 

Smart  was  surprised,  and  asked 
eagerly,— 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  No.  I  remember  seeing  him 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  know  suf- 
ficient of  his  character  to  recognize 
him  as  honest  Davy."  Then  turn- 
ing abruptly  to  the  men  that  re- 
mained, he  said :  "  You,  Sam,  my 
good  fellow,  and  Jem,  both  of  you 
be  off  after  the  other  two  ;  and, 
hark  'e,  let  preparations  be  made 
for  getting  this  beast  to  the  huts." 

"  We  naes,  maister.   Cum,  Sam." 

"  Ears  grow  even  in  this  wild 
place,  Smart,  and  can  interpret  as 
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ingeniously  as  their  European 
brethren.  All  their  e^gs— the  very 
smallest  of  them — belong  to  Sin- 
bad's  Eoc  ;  they  hear  of  a  mouse, 
and  lo !  it  starts  up  an  elk  when 
they  tell  the  story." 

"The  poetry  of  life  is  never 
dead,"  was  Smart's  comment  and — 
Shakespeare's. 

Shakespeare  spoke  truth ;  it  was 
a  way  he  had.  There  is  some 
poetry  in  my  family,  too — of  the 
tragic  cast,  unfortunately.  Yes, 
certainly,  I  did  hear  there  was  a 
Chudleigh  of  the  elder  branch,  who 
was  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  forester,  or 
something  or  other,  about  the 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool  country  ; 
but  I  believed  he  was  the  last  of  the 
name." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  his 
fingers  became  clenched,  a  deep 
and  dark  scowl  came  over  his 
countenance,  and  he  burst  out, — 

"  Ho,  ho,  Master  Sweeps  !  that's 
your  game,  is  it?  This  must  be 
the  girl  he  talks  of  enriching  at  the 
expense  of  somebody  else.  Black- 
hearted villain  !  She  never  touches 
a  penny  through  his  means.  Hasten 
back,  Smart,  hasten  back.  For 
honour's  and  honesty's  sake,  stop 
the  infamous  career  of  that  man." 

He  observed  Smart's  puzzled  ex- 
pression, and  went  on, — 

"  You  are  wondering  what  in- 
terest I  can  have  in  the  young 
lady.  I'll  tell  you  frankly — it  is 
really  nominal" — and  the  frown  be- 
came a  smile — "it  is  really  no- 
minal ;  I  am  a  Chudleigh." 

Smart  began  to  have  doubts  of 
this  strange  man's  sanity  ;  yet  all 
along  he  had  appeared  both  right- 
minded  and  strong-minded. 

"  You  called  yourself  the  son  of 
Michael  Grimes,  of  Brocklesby." 

"And  so  I  am.  But  you  must 
allow  that  both  you  and  I  are  the 
Bons  of  our  mothers,  as  well  as  of 
our  fathers.  My  mother's  father 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Mary's 
grandfather.    I  am  therefore  some 


sort  of  cousin  to  this  cottage  lassie 
who  seems  to  have  fascinated  Sir 
George  de  la  Tour.  Please  God 
she  may  not  have  inherited  the 
wicked  Lord  of  Eavensholm's 
wickedness  with  his  blood.  I  am 
afraid  I  have." 

Lieutenant  Smart  was  born  atYel- 
verton,  thirty  miles  from  Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool  ;  and  although  he 
knew  the  tale  of  the  barons  of 
Eavensholm,  and  the  legend  con- 
nected with  the  old  abbey,  he  had 
only  incidentally  learned  anything 
of  the  present  generation,  from  his 
uncle  Hyde.  But  when  he  was 
sent  otf  to  Australia,  "honest  Davy  " 
told  him  as  much  as  he  thought 
consistent  with  his  professional 
intercourse  in  other  quarters — the 
main  instructions  relating  to  an 
elucidation  of  Bill  Sweeps's  mystery. 

They  were  moving  on  slowly, 
also  inclining  downward  toward  the 
huts ;  and  after  some  observations 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  bear  being 
left  unwatched  till  it  was  taken  to 
its  destination,  Grimes  said, — 

"  We  might  fear  for  our  bear  if 
the  great  vulture  were  in  this 
district.  This  monster  bird,  the 
condor,  measures  from  wing  to 
wing  at  least  ten  feet ;  but  it  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
highest  mountain  regions." 

Smart  pointed  upward,  without 
speaking;  and  Grimes  explained, — 

"  That  is  the  common  golden 
eagle — a  fine  creature,  and  far  too 
noble  to  insult  the  dead.  We  have 
both  these  birds  in  human  form.** 

"  I  have  seen  the  lammergeyer  of 
the  Alps,  about  the  size  you  men- 
tion, but  always  thought  the  condor 
to  be  considerably  larger." 

"Though  I  have  not  the  moans 
of  introducing  him  to  your  notice, 
I  had  hoped  to  have  shown  you 
some  of  the  curiosities  of  this  part 
of  the  country — indeed  I  may  say 
of  other  parts,  as  we  cannot  re- 
commence operations  at  the  dam 
lor  a  couple  of  mouths  more.  With 
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a  fair  specimen  of  yosemite  you 
have  already  made  unexpected  ac- 
quaintance. ( Yosemite  is  a  many- 
compound  Indian  word,  meaning 
'big  grizzly  bear.')  Well,  you 
know  something  of  him  ;  but  the 
name  is  distinctively  applied  to  our 
grandest,  most  remarkable  spot — 
the  Yosemite  Valley.  Our  luxuriant 
low-lying  lands,  our  varied  and 
magnificent  high-lands,  our  unsur- 
passed waterfalls,  to  which  Niagara 
dwindles  into  a  handmaiden,  our 
golden  sands  and  golden  rocks,  our 
marvellous  underground  rivers,  and 
in  general  our  geological  disturb- 
ances, which  are  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished—  I  should  like  you  to 
have  seen  something  of  this,  with 
James  Gi-rimes  as  showman  ;  though 
perhaps,  as  a  sailor,  you  snap  your 
fingers  at  such  branches  of  science." 

"Truth  to  be  told,  I'm  too  ig- 
norant of  them  to  do  any  such 
thing.  But,  sinking  the  enjoyment 
they  afi'ord  to  the  initiated,  I  have 
perhaps  as  great  delight  in  seeing 
the  soft  beauties  and  the  stern 
magnificences  and  sublimities  of 
nature  as  they  have.  Nay,  I  believe 
more ;  for  they  theorize,  while  I 
admire— they  cut  up  the  world  into 
little  sections,  while  I  take  in  the 
whole  contrivance,  and  adore  the 
Contriver." 

"  Then  you  will  not  regret  an 
early  return  to  Europe." 

"I  don't  say  that.  I  knew  a 
man  who  determined  to  see  the 
Alps.  He  arrived  at  the  Jura, 
from  whose  summit  he  had  a  noble 
view  of  them.  He  took  ofi"  his  hat, 
and  making  them  a  low  bow,  re- 
covered his  head,  and  sighed,  'Is 
that  all  ?  '  He  turned  his  back  on 
the  all,  retraced  his  steps,  and  was 
presently  restored  to  his  usual  vege- 
tating pasture,  where  copious  beds 
of  thistles  abounded.  Do  you 
think  I  could  do  that  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  could — • 
unless  at  a  hint  from  duty.  How- 
ever much  it  may  be  against  the 


grain  with  you,  as  it  certainly  is 
with  me,  I  strongly  counsel  your 
immediate  return." 

"  You  fear  Bill  Sweeps  has  some 
plot  in  hand,  whose  parentage  is " 
— and  he  pointed,  or  intended  to 
point,  somewhat  lower  than  geolo- 
gists have  yet  picked  their  way. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  He  is  of  won- 
derful cunning,  and  first  came  over 
here  as  a  poor  German,  under  the 
name  of  Carl  Clouttermanu.  Cun- 
ning as  he  was,  he  was  deficient  in 
masking  his  native  English,  and 
doubts  arose  as  to  his  nationality, 
which  a  native  German  soon  settled, 
as  far  as  his  Germanship  was  con- 
cerned. Eventually  he  confessed 
he  was  an  Englishman,  and  his  name 
William  Sweeps.  This  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  is  the  truth." 

"  Is  anything  known  of  his  former 
career ? " 

"  There  were  petty  oozings  out, 
of  which,  however,  not  much  could 
be  made. — I  had  some  Frenchmen 
here  at  work  three  years  ago  ;  one 
of  whom,  on  hearing  him  described, 
told  us  he  had  no  doubt  of  his 
identity  with  a  swindler  who  had 
been  connected  with  a  gang  of 
gamblers,  whose  course  was  marked 
by  more  disreputable  transactions 
than  even  Paris,  under  royal  or  im- 
perial profligacy,  could  smile  upon. 
He  afterwards  heard  of  his  having 
been  in  gentlemen's  service,  both  in 
France  and  England." 

"  What  of  his  origin — of  his 
birth?" 

"  Only  conjectural.  He  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  street  arab,  who^  on 
growing  up,  gradually  developed 
what  may  be  called  a  superior  in- 
tellect, a  capacity  for  mental  ac- 
quirements, which,  with  rational 
care,  would  have  stamped  his  name 
on  the  future — a  badge  of  present 
eminence.  His  early  street  train- 
ing held  up  a  difi'ereut  use  before 
him.  The  rascal  profited  by  the 
master's  teaching,  and  ended  by 
doing  more  honour  to  his  tutor 
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than  bis  tutor  deserved.  See  there ; 
we  are  close  upon  the  huts.  I 
should  not  be  sorry  if  I  were  as  near 
seeing  the  last  of  them  as  I  hope 
you  are.  Take  that  home  with  you 
as  a  piece  of  Californian  hospitality 
you  met  with  on  your  travels.  Let 
us,  however,  go  inside  and  consider 
necessities." 

CHAPTER  XYII. 

The  private  mind,  like  the  public, 
can  only  manage  one  great  subject 
at  a  time.  Arrived  in  front  of  his 
wild  dwelling,  Grimes  stopped,  say- 
ing— 

"  I'll  join  you  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  must  see  what  these  men  are 
doing  toward  getting  down  grizzly's 
carcass.  I  know  they  don't  want 
spurring  in  such  a  cause,  yet  Lieu- 
tenant Smart's  gift  to  the  bride 
must  be  here  before  nightfall." 
And  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance, flickering  on  the  debatable 
land  between  pleasure  and  pain, 
went  olf  on  his  mission. 

The  Lieutenant's  first  glance,  as 
he  entered  the  hut,  lighted  on 
Through~the-World.  The  past  sailor, 
and  present  innkeeper,  knew  the 
sharp  eye  of  his  former  officer  was 
on  him,  and  his  ear  tingled  to  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

"  Denis,  my  man,  what's  this 
you've  been  " 

"  'Deed,  yer  honour  may  say  that. 
There's  no  manner  of  doubt  in  the 
blessed  world,  I  mane  the  world 
that's  hedged  in  by  them  wathers 
that  make  the  green  Island,  but, — 

The  finest  divarsion  that's  under  the 
sun, 

Is  to  sit  bj  the  fire  till  the  praties  is 
done." 

He  ventured  a  sort  of  side  look, 
in  which  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
fun  or  fear  had  the  best  of  it.  He 
saw  nothing  reassuring,  but  the 
slight  change  of  tone  in  the  Lieu- 


tenant's voice  was  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

"  A  sailor  ought  to  know  better 
than  play  the  fool,  master  Denis." 

"  Be  jabbers,  an'  that's  jist  the 
boy  to  do  it ! — 

"Wid   the   blue  above,  an'  the  blue 
below, 

as  the  song  says,  what  could  yer 
honour  have  the  heart  to  expect, 
but  a  bit  ov  a  caper  sprinkled  wid 
the  salt  ov  thruth,  when  we  git  a 
foot-howld  ov  a  bit  ov  the  green  sod  ? 
though  fait  it's  meself  is  thinkin' 
ye'll  be  afther  findin'  more  stones 
than  stirabout,  or  green  sod  either, 
in  this  swate  land;  but  sure  yer 
honour  knows,  when  the  sea-legs 
find  thimselves  ashore,  fiddle  or  no 
fiddle,  they  can  niver  be  expected, 
in  the  natur  ov  things,  to  keep 
thimselves  quiet,  and  be  as  steady 
as  aboard.  It's  altogether  quare 
to  me  how  it  is  we  don't  sway  about, 
or  cum  down  by  the  run  on  this 
solid  stuff",  land,  where  there's  no 
more  motion  nor  there  is  in  a  tim- 
ber leg,  to  tache  us  how  to  balance 
oneself." 

"What's  all  that  got  to  do 
with-  " 

"  Ubbubbo !  sure,  now,  an'  ef, 
Lieutenant,  ye'd  be  winkin'  hard 
wid  the  one  eye  when  we  was  dis- 
coorsin'  swate  music  wid  the  fut  ov 
us — which  is  nothing  but  the  cor- 
poral part — you'd  be  afther  winkin' 
harder  wid  the  two  eyes,  at  the  un- 
corporal  part,  that's  the  rason, 
whin  it  jist  discoorses  its  own 
sort  ov  music." 

Smart  only  laughed  at  the  inge- 
nuity which  tried  to  make  out  the 
necessity  of  pardon  as  due  to  a 
large  offence,  because  it  would  be 
readily  granted  to  a  less. 

"Ah,  Denis,  Denis." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir" — and  up  went  his 
hand  to  his  hair. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Denis." 

"  It  ain't  in  the  makin'  ov  me. 
Lieutenant;  the  principal  spice  in 
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the  git-up  ov  a  good  fool  is  a  large 
figger  ov  wit,  wid  a  fine  great  blan- 
ket thrown  over  the  showlthers  ov 
it,  to  kape  off  the  chill  till  the  time 
cum  for  the  airin'  ov  it,  the  doin' 
of  which  same  airin'  judicious 
makes  a  call  on  the  judgment,  and 
that  is  a  requirement  of  delicate 
handlin',  for  which,  Lieutenant,  the 
paws  of  poor  Paddy  ain't  quite  the 
suitablest  things." 

"  When  youVe  got  through  with 
your  definition,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  to  Mr.  Smart." 

Grimes  had  been  standing  in  the 
doorway  for  the  last  minute,  and 
now,  turning  to  Smart,  said: — 

"  Let  us  climb  quietly  up  to  the 
giant's  bed,  where  we  can  talk,  safe 
from  the  after-babbling  of  any 
listener's  half-hung  tongue." 

The  "  giant's  bed  "  was  a  cleft  in 
the  limestone  at  least  three  hundred 
feet  above  where  they  were  stand- 
ing. It  formed  a  piece  of  rock, 
some  thirty  feet  long  by  six  feet 
wide,  in  shape  more  like  a  common 
sofa,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  which 
there  was  a  round  and  deep  inden- 
tation, where,  according  to  Indian 
tradition,  the  giant's  head  was 
pillowed.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  monster's  opinion  of  his 
resting-place,  our  friends  found  it 
quite  as  hard  a  seat  as  any  flagel- 
lant could  have  desired  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  self-imposed  infliction 
of  scourging  his  own  flesh. 

"  It's  no  use  looking  for  a  soft 
place,  Smart ;  those  giants  were 
hardy  chaps,  and  this  so-called  bed 
is  a  proof  how  we  have  degenerated, 
not  only  in  size,  but  endurance. 
We  screech  now  at  what  we  should 
once  have  smiled ;  and  we  smile  at 
what  we  should  once  have  screeched; 
— this  hour's  fact  is  the  last  hour's 
fable." 

"  Tliis  hour's  fact  for  me,"  said 
Smart,  "ought  to  have  been  the 
settlement  of  my  own  body  between 
the  high  peaks  of  your  comical 
saddles,  on  my  way  back." 


"  As  to  the  way  back,"  replied 
Grimes,  "  you  know  I  am  anxious 
you  should  be  on  it,  but  it's  getting 
rather  late  to-day  for  a  start,  and 
such  roads  as  these  are  rather  worse 
to  travel  at  night  than  railroads  ; 
as  early  as  you  will  in  the  morning 
— the  earlier  the  ^better.  As  for  the 
Californian  saddle,  you  don't  seem 
to  admire  the  contrivance.  Nobody, 
however,  can  deny  its  usefulness ; 
yet  I  dare  say  its  introduction,  like 
that  of  many  other  good  things,  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  riders  of 
the  day. 

All  that  is  custom  now  was  innova- 
tion once. 

You  look  as  if  you  wondered  how 
Jeremy  Bentham  found  his  way 
into  a  Californian  wilderness." 

"  You  read  right.    I  do  wonder." 

"  Wliy  should  it  not — even  by 
Timon's  '  poor  rogue  hereditary  '  ? 
But  we'll  push  the  poor  rogue 
part  of  the  story  aside  for  the 
present.  Lieutenant  Smart,  I  owe 
you  much — I  owe  you  very  much — • 
short  a?  our  acqaiutance  has  been. 
A  few  hours  have  done  more  to 
humanize  me  than  all  the  years 
past,  whether  of  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort. They  but  forced  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh  further  and  further, 
deeper  and  deeper,  each  movement 
irritating  the  already  irritable, 
beyond  all  endurance." 

He  started  up  wildly,  and  holding 
on  by  the  back  of  their  stony  re- 
treat, as  some  fearful  excitement 
overpowered  him,  yet  added,  in 
defiance  of  that  excitement,  slowly, 
deliberately,  distinctly, — 

"  Smart,  you  have  saved  a  soul 
from  terrible  sin." 

He  sank  back  quietly  into  his 
seat,  while  Smart  was  so  eff'ectually 
taken  by  surprise  he  was  silent.  In 
a  few  seconds  Grimes  went  on. 

"  Sin — a  short  word  involving  long 
punishment;  well  deserved,  well 
deserved.  Yes  ;  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.    I  had  stamped  the  deed  on 
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heart  and  brain,  in  letters  I  deemed 
no  earthly  influence  could  strike 
out.  The  passion  of  the  day  and 
the  vision  of  the  night  was  ven- 
geance on  the  man  who  plundered 
me  under  the  guise  of  strong  friend- 
liness— vengeance  unto  the  death 
of  the  plunderer.  Who  can  believe 
such  dllrk  hopes  could  live,  when  I 
tell  you  that,  in  health  or  in  sick- 
ness, in  good  fortune  or  in  bad, 
under  the  smile  or  the  frown  of 
labour,  perhaps  no  four-and-twenty 
hours  ever  went  by  unblest  by  a 
thought  of  my  mother,  while  she 
was  in  earthly  life,  nor  has  any  day 
passed  without  a  dream  of  her  since 
she  left  that  earthly  life ;  yet  the 
devil  stayed  with  me  at  bed  and 
board,  in  sunshine  and  in  shade.  I 
was  drifting — drifting."  A  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  he  continued, — 

"  There's  something  else.  Smart, 
that's  only  sad — the  other  was 
worse  than  sad,  If  I  had  not  seen 
you,  I  doubt  whether  a  wish  to  be 
among  the  old  familiar  scenes  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
tagged  to  it.  As  it  is,  I  have  a 
strong  and  burning  desire  to  be  at 
home.  Is  it  because  that  morbid 
craving,  that  fearful  nightmare  that 
the  broadest  sunshine  never  chased 
V  from  a  weary,  weary  spirit  has  at 
last  melted  away,  and  that  I  can 
stand  before  men  as  man?  At 
home — blessed,  blessed  sound  to 
the  castaway." 

"  Eeturn  with  me  at  once,  Grimes, 
at  once — to-morrow." 

"  JYo.  I  have  told  you  why 
already.  Eut  if  it  please  God,  I 
will  be  at  the  old  fireside  before 
Christmas." 

"  Win  or  lose?" 

"  Win  or  lose,  I  stand  pledged. 
And  now  for  the  reason  I  asked  you 
to  climb  up  here.  I  did  not  wish 
those  with  whom  I  associate  to  be 
within  earshot  when  I  asked  you  to 
do  me  a  kindness  in  England.  These 
men  know  notliing  about  me  beyond 
the  bare  fact  of  owning  this  '  claim,' 


as  we  call  our  pieces  of  mining 
work." 

He  took  a  small  jewel-case  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  on  opening  it  a  gold 
medallion  was  displayed.  The  figure 
was  the  head  and  bust  of  a  woman, 
most  beautifully  carved,  artistically 
conceived,  chastely  and  elegantly 
executed. 

"It  is  splendidly  done,"  said 
Smart,  "  and  very  beautiful.  Though 
no  judge  of  these  matters,  I  suppose 
it  is  not  an  antique  ?  " 

"  It  is  not.  Neither  is  it  a  fancy 
thing.  I  had  it  made  out  of  a  bit 
of  gold  I  picked  up  just  below  there, 
and  it  does  credit  to  San  Franciscan 
skill." 

"  Then  it  was  probably  executed 
from  a  photograph  or  painting." 

Grimes  turned  it  round  as  he 
closed  the  side  then  open ;  and 
pressing  a  spring  on  the  other  side, 
showed  an  exquisite  miniature  of  a 
rather  plain  person,  but  with  a 
peculiarly  sweet  expression — young, 
iresh,  and  blooming. 

"  That  is  the  original  of  the  me- 
dallion ?  "  observed  his  companion. 

"  It  is,  and  the  original  of  the 
painting  was  my  mother — slain  by 
her  child's  unkindness."  And  again 
he  sprang  up  as  if  the  serpent's 
venom-fang  had  been  struck  into 
him.  And  so  it  had,  but  it  went 
deeper  than  any  material  tooth ; 
it  pierced  his  conscience  and 
wounded  his  spirit:  and  he  stag- 
gered into  his  seat  again  as  if 
stricken  by  the  impending  rock. 
Imperishable  as  eternity  is  the  evil 
deed  in  the  brain  of  the  evil  doer. 
It  is  vain  to  wneld  the  tomahawk, 
vain  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  ; 
the  clamour  of  war  is  overborne  by 
the  turmoil  of  sin,  the  breathings  of 
rest  come  thick  and  troubled  under 
its  weight :  evil  is  nailed  to  the 
body  by  self,  and  clenched  by  Satan. 

"  Smart,  never  mind  this — never 
mind  this.  It's  over."  And  he 
passed  his  hand  repeatedly  across  his 
brow,  in  flat  contradiction.    "  Yea, 
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yes,  ifc  is  over."  And  the  wildness  of 
his  eye  was  gradually  quenched  as 
he  went  on,  "  I  have  a  great  favour 
to  ask — a  great  request  to  urge. 
Take  this  little  case,  and  when  you 
put  it  into  my  father's  hands,  say  I 
have  parted  with  ray  very  heart- 
strings, and  will  soon  follow — soon 
follow." 

Oh,  how  wistfully  he  gazed  on 
the  little  treasure,  as  he  added,  when 
Smart  took  it, — 

"Tell  him  also  that  Providence 
sent  a  human  messenger  of  hope  to 
one  who  had  the  miserable  repute 
of  being  the  roughest  and  sternest 
among  a  rough  and  a  stern  lot,  and 

that  you  had  seen  "  He  covered 

his  face,  and  powerful  indeed  must 
have  been  the  emotion  which  could 
have  bent  that  strong  will,  and  made 
the  broad  chest  heave. 

He  was  neither  silly,  stupid,  nor 
weak. 

He  was  only  honest.  May  peace 
and  prosperity  be  his  ! 

The  pause  was  succeeded  by  an 
incident  not  uncommon  in  rainy 
seasons  and  under  stormy  skies, 
but  unexpected  and  unusual  in  the 
fine  calm  weather  then  and  for 
long  before  prevailing — so  remark- 
able as  to  make  Grimes  jump  up 
and  peer  cautiously  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  rock,  out  of  which  Nature 
had  hewn  the  *'  giant's  bed."  He 
beckoned  to  Smart,  and  said  in  low 
tones, — 

*'  Follow  me  close,  as  noiselessly 
as  possible — be  ready  for  any  sur- 
prise." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken. 
They  picked  their  steps  carefully, 
ascending  the  steep  in  a  kind  of 
zigzag. 

While  they  are  making  their  way 
upward,  it  may  be  as  w^ell  to  teil 
you  the  cause  of  this  curious  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  so  simple  a  thing 
as  to  have  been  wholly  unnoticed  by 
any,  save  such  as  live  lives  of  peril — 
constant  alternations  of  "  to  be  or 
not  to  be,"  a  sort  of  hand-to-mouth 


struggle  between  ill-will  and  the 
elements  on  one  border,  with  man's 
skill  and  perseverance  on  another. 
The  event  was  nothing  more  than 
the  falling  of  a  fragment  of  rock 
from  above  them,  weighing  less  than 
a  score  of  pounds,  and  bounding 
close  past  the  spot  where  they  were 
sitting.         *  «» 

Though  Colville  Smart  could  not 
understand  the  move,  he  was  sure 
Grimes  had  sufficient  reason  for  his 
caution,  and  therefore  followed  him 
silently,  till  they  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  nearly  over  the  position 
they  had  just  before  occupied. 
Grimes  took  a  rapid  but  piercing 
survey  of  the  ground  near  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  corresponding  slope 
to  the  one  they  had  ascended,  and 
the  narrow  strip  of  valley  be- 
yond. 

*'  They've  been  too  sharp  for  a 
tolerably  experienced  cragsman,  and 
an  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  to 
boot." 

"  What  do  you  suspect  ?  " 

"  Nothing — I  am  quite  sure. 
The  piece  of  rock  that  went  bound- 
ing past  the  giant's  bed,  was  sent 
down  by  a  human  foot — accidentally 
beyond  doubt." 

"  Somebody  from  the  huts." 
They  are  all  away  for  the  bear, 
except  Denis   Carroll,    who,  I'll 
guarantee,  has  got  his  cook's  cap  on. 
Besides,  they  would  not  avoid  us." 

"  That's  true.  Let's  see  where 
the  stone  came  from.  It  was  big 
enough  to  have  left  its  mark  behind 
it." 

When  you  find  the  spot,  look 
sharp  for  footsteps." 

They  were  in  tlie  act  of  separating 
a  few  yards  for  the  search,  when 
Grimes  made  a  sudden  dash  down 
the  opposite  incline.  A  pistol-shot 
rang  out  sharply  ;  Grimes's  strong 
arms  were  round  the  would-be  as- 
sassin— he  was  thrown  violently  to 
the  ground,  and  our  friend's  knee 
was  planted  uncomfortabl}^  on  his 
chest.  This  move  was  so  rapidly 
2—2 
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accomplished,  it  was  over  before 
Smart  could  join  them,  though  they 
were  hardly  twenty  yards  apart. 

"  Now,"  said  Grrimes  to  the 
prostrate  man,  "now,  Andre  Led- 
rue,  it's  death  or  the  truth  for  you. 
D'ye  hear,  villain  ?  Who  set  you 
on  to  this  bit  of  rascality  ?" 

The"  man  called  Anidre  Ledrue 
held  his  tongue. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Grimes,  coolly. 
"  Lieutenant  Smart,  will  you  lend  a 
hand  here,  and  help  me  to  turn  this 
gentleman  back  uppermost  ?  There. 
Now  then,  here's  a  nice  bit  of 
cord — it's  no  use  to  struggle ; 
don't  do  it,  or  you'll  get  hurt,  as 
you  did  when  you  robbed  Tom 
Kayes.  Good !  his  hands  are  well 
behind  him,  Smart.  Take  care  the 
string  makes  a  tight  acquaintance 
with  his  wrists.  Very  good  ;  sailors 
are  grand  at  knots  ;  he  won't  shake 
that  off  easily.  It's  foolish  to 
wriggle  about  in  that  way,  Master 
Andre,  except  to  put  yourself  on 
your  legs,  which  I  advise  you  to  do 
without  loss  of  time." 

The  fellow  lay  still. 

**  Ob,  you  won't  use  your  paddles? 
So  be  it.  I  must  lift  you  up.  But 
mark  me,  should  T  happen  to  let 
you  slip,  when  you  are  only  half- 
way up  or  so,  and  your  head  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  come  against 
that  stone,  why  one  or  other  of  you 
would  get  the  worst  of  it.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  that ;"  and  seiziog 
him  just  below  the  shor.lders  began 
to  raise  him  slowly,  at  the  same 
time  moving  him  gently  toward  a 
jagged  piece  of  rock,  almost  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  wretch  saw  it,  understood  the 
intention,  from  the  threat  that  had 
been  used,  and  screamed  aloud. 

"  Ilai,  hon  Dieu !  ayez  pitie  de 
mol,  M.  Grime ;  I  tell  you  all  dat  I 
know — Jionneur.^' 

"  Honour !  A  pretty  word  to 
come  from  between  your  lij)s  !  But 
there;"  and  he  was  on  his  legs  in 
a  moment. 


"We  must  take  a  little  liberty 
with  your  pockets,  Mr.  Andre. 
Smart,  let  us  see  what  this  bad  shot 
and  intending  murderer  may  carry 
about  with  him.  Ha  !  a  short  black 
pipe — brule-gurule,  they  very  pro- 
perly call  it ;  screw  of  tobacco — 
umph !  tin  half-ounce  box,  with 
snuif  in  it ;  piece  of  rind  of  cheese  ; 
a  couple  of  onions ;  a  tailor's 
thimble — queer  lot  for  a  travelling 
sportsman  who  flies  at  high  game. 
What's  in  that  paper.  Smart  ? 
Gunpowder,  four  balls — ha!  that's 
more  business-like.  Where's  the 
fire-arm,  Andre  ?" 

"  De  fire-arm  ?  Dere." 

He  nodded  toward  the  rock  be- 
hind which  he  had  crouched,  when 
Grimes  caught  sight  of  the  peak  of 
his  cap,  and  made  a  rush  at  it. 
They  moved  to  the  place ;  and 
Smart  picked  up  a  six-shooter,  one 
chamber  of  which  was  empty. 

"  Put  it  in  your  pocket.  Our 
gentleman  here  has  got  something 
else  under  his  foot." 

"  M.  Grimes,  yon  tink  " 

"  Lift  up  your  foot,  sir !  So, 
here's  another  sharp  argument, 
meant  for  one  of  us.  Smart." 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  a  short 
dagger,  which  was  in  reality  a  com- 
mon Italian  stiletto.  He  looked 
attentively  at  it;  then  at  the  ruffian 
he  had  caught. 

"  Ho,  ho !  is  that  the  game  ? 
Upon  my  word  this  is  an  impudent 
stroke  !  How  did  you  get  this  little 
bodkin,  eh,  master  tailor  ?  Speak, 
thou  beggarly  coward  ! " 

Death  itself  is  not  paler  than  was 
the  traitor  before  them  ;  and  how- 
ever his  teeth  might  chatter  his  at- 
tempted answer  ended  in  a  wholly 
inarticulate  gasp. 

"  Look  at  this  wretched  tool ! 
I  ask  you,  Smart,  as  soldier,  gentle- 
man, and  Christian,  did  you  ever 
know  a  bad  man  brave?" 

"  I  have  known  bad  men  rash, 
through  fear  of  their  own  powers, 
or  of  what  others  might  say.  I 
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have  known  bad  men  strike  boldly, 
where  there  was  good  chance  of 
safety;  but  I  never  knew  a  bad 
man  calmly  brave,  one  who  could 
deliberately  turn  his  front  to 
failure." 

'*  Well,  Andre  Ledrue,  there's 
your  character  fairly  drawn,  a  single 
shade  only  having  been  left  out: 
you  are  trying  to  deceive  where 
deceit  will  cost  you  dear,  as,  in- 
deed, it  commonly  does.  I  ask 
you,  for  the  last  time,  where  did 
you  get  this  stiletto  ?  " 

"  I  get  bote  dese  arm  from  my 
employer." 

"]No  lies  to  me.  He  dare  not 
show  his  face  in  this  country.  You 
might  have  them  through  his  means, 
but  not  from  himself." 

"  M.  Grime,  I  have  dem  from  his 
proper  hand.  I  prove  dat ;  I  take 
you  to  him." 

"  Don't  tempt  me,  don't  tempt 
me,  I  say  !  O  God,  have  mercy  on 
me  !    He  cannot  be  here." 

"  Him  can,  M.  Grime,  and  him 
is." 

Grimes  stood  rigid  as  the  piece 
of  rock  against  which  he  leaned. 

"  Who,  then,  is  your  employer?" 
asked  Smart. 

The  minor  villain  looked  at 
Grimes. 

"  Speak,  and  speak  the  truth." 

The  reply  was  slowly  and  tre- 
mulously given. 

"  William— Sweeps." 

"  Hurrah,  hurrah  !  then  we've  got 
him  now,  Grimes." 

"  I  not  tink  so,  M.  Smart." 

"Why  you  said  you  would  lead 
us  to  him." 

'*  Dat  was  wrong.  I  take  you 
where  1  leave  him,  noting  more, 
lie  see  us  at  de  advance;  he  know 
de  play  is  over,  and  he  gone." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  Grimes. 

'*  I  leave  him  at  de  two 
coyotes." 

These  were  two  rocks  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty,  conical  hill,  which 
bore  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the 


animal  from  which  they  were 
named.  (The  coyote  is  of  the 
genus  dog,  but  a  disgrace  to  its 
class,  not  only  as  being  composed 
of  nothing  but  skin,  bones,  and 
internals,  but  a  pitiful,  sneaking 
thief.)  The  rocks  complimented 
with  this  brute's  name  w^ere  some- 
thing more  than  half-way  between 
Grimes's  claim  and  that  part  of 
Wood's  Creek  where  Through-the- 
World  offered  his  help  to  the  way- 
farer. It  commanded  a  large  tract 
of  country;  and  the  most  direct* 
road  to  W ood's  Creek  ran  at  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  its  base. 

"  So,"  said  Grimes,  "  your  plan 
was  to  murder  my  friend,  and  most 
likely  those  with  him,  in  the  bend 
of  Eough  Gorge,  as  they  passed 
under  the  coyotes.  Who  is  with 
Bill  Sweeps  ?  or  did  he  think  you 
two  were  enough  for  the  job  ?" 

"  Pierre  Troment  is  wit  him." 

*'  JSTo  one  else  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Pierre  Eroment ! — both  of  you 
in  my  service  three  years  ago  !  I 
told  yo'i  no  good  would  ever  come 
of  working  on  Sundays,  and  you 
Frenchmen  are  the  only  miners  in 
California  who  make  light  of  the 
day  of  rest.  What  were  you  sent 
on  here  for?" 

"  To  try  find  de  exact  time  when 
monsieur  shall  depart,  and  if  he 
return  by  de  way  as  he  come." 

"  You  could  have  done  so,  and 
with  more  safety  to  yourself,  with- 
out arms.  Your  employer  might 
have  armed  you  under  the  mistaken 
notion  of  providing  for  that  very 
safety.  But  there  was  another  rea- 
son in  your  own  black  heart — the 
chance  of  meeting  the  Lieutenant 
in  this  neighbourhood, you  miserable 
villain,  and  earning  some  more  dol- 
lars by  a  stroke  of  business  on  your 
own  account.  It  has  settled  your 
account  for  you ;  I  can  tell  you 
that." 

They  returned  to  the  hut,  saying 
little  by  the  way.  Denis  was  stand- 
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ing  at  the  door,  with  a  face  of  pro- 
found but  comical  surprise.  lie 
had  seen  them  coming  while  at 
some  distance,  easily  recognized  in 
their  prisoner  a  man  who  almost 
daily  passed  by  his  own  house,  and 
greatly  did  he  marvel  at  the  sight. 

CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

Heee's  an  old  acquaintance  of 
yours  and  mine,"  said  Grimes,  on 
arriving  at  the  hut  where  Denis 
was  standing  ;  "  don't  lose  sight  of 
him.  He  has  been  '  prospecting  ' 
for  coined  gold  instead  of  grains 
and  nuggets — trying  his  hand  at 
pistol  practice  and  knife  insertion, 
our  friend  Mr.  Smart  playing  target 
to  the  one  and  sheath  to  the  other." 

"  Be  the  life  ov  meself,  an'  all  me 
kith  an'  kin,  ef  he  had  touched  a 
hair  ov  the  Lieutenant's  head,  the 
vulters  should  have  been  gorged 
with  his  unwholesome  blubber  till 
their  wings  were  no  more  use  than 
the  bits  ov  make-believes  ov  them 
ostriches." 

Grimes  and  Smart  passed  into 
the  inner  division,  and  they  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  the  culprit, 
sidling  up  to  Denis,  whined  out 
in  the  doleful  accents  of  mock 
beggary,— 

"  Say,  den,  my  ancient  friend,  M. 
Carroll,  this  cord  wound  my  hand 
excessive.  You  will  have  de  pity 
on  dis  poor  gargon,  and  make  it 
one  leetle  morsel  less  cruel." 

"  Stand  off,  you  murthering  son 
of  evil !  Loose  yer  hands,  ye  spal- 
pane  of  a  mounseer !  Ef  I'd  had  the 
handlin'  ov  ye,  the  ankles  an'  wrists 
should  ha'  kep'  company,  an'  ye'd 
jist  ha'  been  bent  into  the  shape  ov 
a  figger-head  I  once  seen,  as  they 
called  a  dolphin.  Ye'll  be  afther 
staying  as  ye  are,  maybe  till  ye're 
sent  to  the  next  station,  avich,  on 
yer  road  to  Sacramento,  which  is  in 
a  sthraight  line  wi'  the  gallows  for 
sich  birds  as  you,  bedad." 


"  But  no,  my  friend  ;  you  see  dey 
make  me  suffer." 

"  Don't  ye  cum  here  whimperin', 
and  thryin'  to  push  yer  lies  down 
the  throat  ov  me.  Ef  I'd  but  the 
cookin'  ov  yer,  it's  alive  ye'd  be 
going  into  the  bilin'  wather,  like  a 
crab,  it  is.  Ha,  ha!  we'll  be  tachin' 
ye  what  it  is  to  be  murtherin'  honest 
gintlemen — to  say  nothin'  ov  Lieu- 
tenants ov  her  Majesty's  navy, 
which  is  jist  akin,  I'm  thinkin',  to 
a  touch  ov  high  thrason,  Mounseer 
Audrey  Ledrew." 

When  Smart  and  Grimes  were 
alone,  the  former  said, — 

"  On  considering  that  fellow's 
story,  it  cannot  be  true." 

"  Why?" 
How  could  William  Sweeps 
know  I'd  left  Europe  to  look  for 
him  ?  He  must  have  been  all  the 
while  in  this  country.  If  not,  he 
might  certainly  have  started  a  week 
or  more  after  me  and  been  here  as 
soon  as  I  was,  or  sooner,  for  I  had 
a  long  though  a  good  passage.  But 
since  he  could  not  know  I  was 
here,  nor  by  any  possibility  guess 
for  what  purpose,  this  man  is  try- 
ing to  hoodwink  us  for  some  reason 
of  his  own." 

Grimes  took  the  stiletto  from  his 
pocket,  and  placing  a  finger  on  the 
end  of  the  hilt,  showed  it  to  Smart. 

"  J.  G.    Your  initials." 

*'  True ;  and  I  own  the  instru- 
ment as  well  as  the  initials.  Bill 
Sweeps  appropriated  this,  with  other 
matters,  when  he  walked  off  with- 
out as  much  as  the  leave-taking  of 
a  nod.  Andre  has  told  the  truth. 
The  wily  adventurer  is,  or  was,  not 
many  miles  from  us  within  the  last 
twenty -four  hours." 

"  Then  again  I  say  hurrah !  we 
shall  have  him." 

Grimes  shook  his  head. 

"  Small  chance  of  that,  Smart ; 
very  small  chance.  Be  sure  hia 
measures  are  well  taken,  or  he 
dared  not  for  his  life  have  ventured 
so  near  my  claim.    The  moment  he 
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misses  Andre,  he's  off  for  the  coasf, 
and  will  most  likely  bury  himself  in 
one  of  the  States."  He  opened  the 
door  and  called  out, — 

"  When  were  you  to  be  back  at 
the  coyotes,  Andre  ?" 

"  Before  de  moon  rise,  dis  night." 
The  door  was  shut  again. 

"  So  you  see,  Smart,  at  eight 
o'clock  this  evening  the  non-arrival 
of  Andre  will  be  ample  notice  to  so 
astute  a  person  that  he  is  either 
betrayed  or  his  emissary  taken.  In 
either  case  he  will  bolt." 

"  Confound  it,  Grimes,  we  must 
not  let  him  slip  through  our  fingers. 
Could  not  we  reach  his  quarters 
before  the  moon  was  up  ?" 

"If  we  had  the  luck  not  to  break 
our  necks  among  the  stones  and  the 
stumps  of  what  we  call  a  road,  we 
could  not  be  there  before  midnight." 

Smart  thought  for  a  moment  and 
then  said, — 

"You told  me  some  time  ago  you 
had  a  favour  to  ask  of  me.  I  can 
return  the  compliment ;  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask  of  you.  Denis  and 
T  will  start  at  once  and  reconnoitre, 
if  you  will  have  out  the  beasts.  At 
any  rate,  if  unsuccessful,  I  shall  be 
so  far  on  my  way  back." 

"  Go  on  such  an  errand  without 
me,  would  you !  Don't  think  it — 
don't  think  it.  E-emember,  they 
won't  be  back  with  the  bear  for 
some  time  yet,  and  we  could  not 
well  leave  that  villain  Andre  in 
safety,  by  himself." 

"  I  have  asked  a  favour  of  you. 
Grimes;  grant  it.  Stay  here.  You 
believe  it  impossible  to  snare  this 
skulking  game — if  it  prove  so,  we 
shall  only  have  started  a  few  hours 
in  advance  of  what  we  should  have 
done  if  this  adventure  had  never 
turned  up.    Consider  that." 

"There  is  no  chance  whatever 
of  meeting  him,"  replied  Grimes, 
"  But  I  allow  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous for  you  to  get  over  to  Eng- 
land with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
jiible." 


Smart  held  out  his  hand  and  said 
warmly, — 

"  Grimes — you  know  my  first 
destination  on  landing  ?  Brocklesby 
farm.  I  will  carry  joyful  news  to  a 
good  old  man." 

"  You  are  my  senior,  Smart ;  yet 
even  more  impulsive  than  I  am ; 
and  I  must  give  you  some  advice, 
which,  if  I  know  you  right,  I  think 
you  will  act  upon  :  go  to  your 
mother  first.  Never  neglect  the 
duty  of  a  son — you  know  the  miser- 
able right  I  have  to  say  so — never 
neglect  the  duty  of  a  son.  Yelver- 
ton  is  only  four  miles  from  Brock- 
lesby. You  will  be  almost  as  soon 
at  the  one  as  the  other.  We'll  go 
now  and  look  after  the  horses." 

As  they  went  through  the  outer 
compartment,  Grimes  spoke  to 
Carroll. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  not  like  to 
relinquish  the  charge  of  your  pri- 
soner, and  return  directly  to  a  cele- 
brated house  of  entertainment  on 
Wood's  Creek,  as  convoy  to  the 
Lieutenant  ?  " 

"  O^h,  Maisther  Grimes  !  don't 
be  afther  pokin'  fun  at  me.  Shure, 
an'  ef  the  Lieutenant  towld  me  to 
be  fetchin'  him  the  North  Pole,  tare 
an'  ages !  I'd  have  a  tug  at  it ;  an' 
ef  I  found  it  anchored  hard  and  fast, 
why,  thin,  yer  honour,  I'd  sune  be 
a-top  on  it — wid  me  blessin' — and 
thin,  batin'  it  didn't  split,  I'd  nail 
owld  Ireland's  own  green  buntin' 
on  to  the  fust  side  ov  the  round 
thing  that  I  cum  at;  for  a  token 
as  one  ov  her  sons  had  been  there 
anyhow  a-doin'  ov  his  duty." 

"  You're  a  fine  fellow,  Paddy. 
I'm  not  poking  fun  at  you.  Get 
your  traps  together;  we're  going 
for  the  horses.  Jem  can  either 
stay  here,  and  I'll  send  on  the 
horse  he  rode,  or  he  shall  ride  it 
home  to-morrow."  And  they  left 
the  hut. 

"  Bravo  !  "  sung  out  Denis  ;  "  an' 
it's  the  mastlier  ye'U  be  gittin'  as 
yer  gaoler,  for  a  bit  of  a  spell, 
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Andrey ;  and  that's  an  honour  for 
which  the  likes  ov  you  should  go 
down  on  his  hendid  knees  in  thank- 
fulness." The  continental  shrug 
was  all  Andre's  reply. 

As  they  were  going  toward  the 
horse-sbed,  that  bad  been  promoted 
to  stable  duty,  Smart  observed, — 

"  Tbere  is  one  tbing  I  cannot 
help  regretting,  I  sball  not  shake 
hands  again  with  those  kindly 
fellows  wbo  gave  me  that  noble 
skin.  I  will  find  some  way  yet  to 
show  them  what  I  think  of  tbein  ; 
else  Colville  Smart's  a  bigger  snob 
than  be  takes  himself  to  be." 

In  half-an-hour  they  had  taken 
leave  of  Grimes  and  left  his  "  claim" 
for  ever. 

"  Ton's  but  a  quare  bit  ov  'arth 
we've  jist  shaken  from  our  feet,  an' 
a  quare  popilation  to  match  ;  not 
forgittin'  the  black  chafe  ov  it, 
though  he  have  done  it  on  the 
square  this  time,  I  can't  deny  him 
that." 

This  was  put  out  by  Through-the- 
"World  as  a  feeler,  half  muttered  as 
it  was  to  himself,  when  they  had 
left  Bull  Eiver  but  a  short  distance 
behind.  He  did  not  think  "his" 
Lieutenant  could  do  any  tiling  wrong, 
whether  wrapped  up  in  solemn  con- 
templation or  opened  out  in  talk. 

*'  Shure  an'  it's  right  he  is.  It's 
a  serious  question,  as  would  set  the 
merriest  ov  us  thinkin',  so  it  is.  An' 
it's  meself  don't  rightly  know  the 
ins  an'  the  outs  ov  it,  as  to  what 
we'll  find  for  breakfast,  when  the 
morrow's  cum,  ef  we  should  live  to 
see  the  wife  and  the  chilthers  ag'in." 

Still  Denis  had  it  all  to  himself. 
It's  not  the  mornin's  male  he's 
thinking  on,  or  his  ear  would  ha'  cot 
the  sound.    It  can  niver  be  that 
ne'er-do-weel  ov  a  Bill  Sweeps !  " 

It  seemed  as  if  it  were,  however, 
for  he  turned  toward  Denis  as 
sharply  as  he  could  in  liis  unaccus- 
tomed saddle. 

What  are  you  muttering  about 
that  rufiiau  ?    liow  little  can  my 


uncle  suspect  he's  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  being  a  murderer  !  " 

Smart's  thoughts  were  now  plain, 
and  his  humble  friend,  capering  in 
the  spirit  at  his  own  sagacity, 
brightened  up  as  brisk  as  a  whole 
swarm  of  bees. 

"  Ov  coorse,  no  gintleman  could 
suspec',  of  coorse  not.  He  is  only 
known  in  this  counthry  for  what  he 
is — a  snake  an'  a  thafe,  wid  more 
cunning  nor  a  w-idder  or  a  wasel ; 
the  pair  ov  'em,  I  hear  tell,  slapin' 
wid  the  weather  eye  askew.  A 
wood-louse  might  be  suitin'  him  as 
well,  for  ef  ye  but  touch  the  baste 
he'll  rowl  hisself  up  an'  sham  dead." 

All  this  time  he'd  only  been  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  to  learn  why 
they  now  found  themselves  on  the 
road  they  were  to  have  travelled  the 
next  day.  He  naturally  enough 
connected  the  change  of  plan  with 
the  attack  of  Andre  Ledrue;  but 
he  was  of  an  inquiring  habit,  and 
could  look  on  conjecture  as  nothing 
more  than  a  pretty  flower  plucked 
by  the  way-side,  while  travelling  on 
to  the  resting-place  of  certainty. 
True  to  his  temperament,  he  went 
on  a  step  further. 

Is  it  Andry,  yer  honour,  that 
has  put  us  up  to  the  thravelling  by 
night  ?  Shure,  an'  it's  an  awfu' 
prospic'  when  the  sun's  upon  it ; 
what  may  be  the  appearances  ov  the 
likes  ov  it  in  the  dark,  the  saints 
be  praised  !  I  niver  known." 

"  Tlien  you  will  directly,  for  the 
sun  is  all  but  gone." 

"  Praise  be  to  St.  Denis  !  but  the 
moon'll  sune  afther  be  lettin'  down 
her  rays  upon  us." 

"You  did  not  tell  me  any  of  tlie 
remarkable  points  of  the  road,  aa 
we  came.  I'm  told  the  coyotes  are 
particularly  striking." 

Through-the-Worldlooked  aghast. 

"  The  coyotes  !  presarve  us  from 
harum  !  we'll  give  'cm  a  wide  berth 
the  night,  and  slip  away  round  by 
Crane  Eiat,  when  we'll  cum  out 
ag'in  into  this  thrack,  a  good  mile, 
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they  tell  me,  t'other  side  ov  Eough 
Gorge,  which  is  the  furthermost 
point  ov  the  Coyotes  Hill." 

"  Tliat's  what  we  cannot  do, 
Denis  Carroll.  I've  got  a  sort  of 
an  appointment  there." 

"  Thin,  bedad  !  there's  a  nate  ap- 
pointment for  the  pair  ov  us,  ef  a 
third  party  may  not  be  inthrudin'." 

"  There  night  be  a  little  pistol 
amusement." 

"Shure,  thin,  I'll  go  bail,  two 
revolvers,  like  two  heads,  will  be 
bether  than  one.  An'  what  may 
the  inimy  be  like,  Lieutenant  ?  " 

"  There  may  be  two  of  'em,  I 
fancy ;  a  ^riend  of  yours,  I'm  told, 
for  one — Pierre  Froment." 

"  Pierre  !  there's  an'  owld  sayin' 
of  '  Set  a  thafe  to  catch  a  thafe,' 
but  when  two  thaves  foregather — 
more  special  of  the  Sunday-workin' 
race — it'll  jist  take  an  officer  an'  an 
able  seaman  to  bring  'em  to  rason, 
not  bein'  over  partikelar  as  to  the 
way  neither.  It's  Andry  Ledrew 
has  put  yer  honour  on  the  thrail ; 
but  it's  not  the  sinse  I  got  to  see 
through  a  hayrick.  Who  owns 
Pierre  for  his  comrade  ?  He  must 
be  a  nate  boy,  an'  no  mistake." 

"  William  Sweeps." 

"  AVhew — ew  1  an'  that's  the 
spalpane  as  ye  cum  to  Misther 
Grimes  about.  I'm  thinkin'  that 
Andry's  desavin'  us  all.  Does 
Misther  Grimes  belave  ivery  yard 
ov  his  blather?  " 

Smart  told  him  what  had  occur- 
red, ending  with, — 

"  So  you  see  Mr.  Grimes  is  sure 
the  man  I  came  here  to  seek  was 
not  many  miles  from  us  this  morn- 
ing, and  may  not  be  so  now.  Most 
likely  he  has  never  been  out  of 
California,  or  perhaps  the  States. 
Let  us  push  on  while  there's  any 
light." 

And  on  they  rode,  at  as  good  a 
pace  as  the  stony,  up-and-down,  un- 
even track  would  allow. 

It  is  sung,  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity  ;  "  and,  on  this  principle,  I 


recommend  all  who  may  be  afflicted 
with  the  infirmity  of  impatience  to 
get  into  a  Californian  by-road,  ou 
the  back  of, — 

"  The  tenth   transmitter   of "  two 
brokeri  knees ; 

especially  when  Patrono — the  spirit 
of  evil  wind — is  abroad.  If  that 
does  not  cure  their  nonsense,  all 
the  faculty  of  medicine  or  divinity 
would  be  hoisting  the  cap-aud-gown 
signal  to  the  blind.  They  must, 
however,  be  circumstances  hardly  to 
be  found  on  earth,  that  could  stay 
our  green  islander's  talk  ;  and  even 
now,  amid  thumps,  and  bumps,  and 
stumblings,  and  "  howld  ups,"  he 
contrived  to  jerk  out  scraps  of  sen- 
tences from  time  to  time. 

"I'm  thinkin',  yer  honour,  this 
is  the  very  exac'  identical  thing — 
howld  up,  wid  the  four  bones  ov  ye  ! 
— that  they  spake  ov  in  my  counthry, 
as  '  a  crooked  thought,  an'  a  cross 
job.'  Bad  cess  to  ye,  black  Beelze- 
bub baste,  as  ye  are  !  could  not  the 
one  eye  ov  ye  have  kep'  out  ov  that 
— barrin'  it  wasn't  on  the  seein' 
side  ov  ye — ugh  !  " 

Smart,  at  last,  fiairly  laughed  out- 
right at  the  mock-distress  of  the 
able-bodied  seaman  of  former  days. 

"It's  pleasant  to  hear  yer  honour 
laugh,  anyhow  ;  it's  like  the  tinklin' 
ov  bells,  or  the  soft  sound  ov  a 
waterfall  in  the  far  distance  yonder 
— or  fait,  onder  the  prisent  condi- 
tions ov  us,  it  may  be  more  like  the 
v.  hir  ov  a  round  shot — jist  swate  or 
sower,  as  ye  may  take  it." 

"You'd  rather  be  eating  duff 
aboard  the  Basper^  eh  Dennis  ?  " 

"  It  wouldn't  be  the  grief  ov  me 
heart,  nather,  ef  I  was  takin'  a  look 
at  Ballyvourney — which  manes  the 
town  ov  me  beloved,  yer  honour,  that 
ye  may  find  down  to  the  west  ov 
Macroom ;  an'  it's  there,  agra, 
where  Biddy  an'  meself  took  up 
together — praise  be  to  the  saints  ! 
— Och  !  ye  thunderin'  owld  sinner!" 
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The  coDclusion  of  the  sentence 
was  comical  in  its  relation  to  either 
wife  or  saint,  and  we  have  no  other 
— outside  his  own  mind. 

"  We'll  have  the  moon  directly, 
old  grumbler." 

"  It's  me  father  as  al'ays  tell  me, 
'Denis,'  seshe,  'whiniverye'rein  the 
throuble  wid  the  sthraw' — me  father 
wos  a  thatcher,  yer  honour,  an'  a 
nate  hand  he  was — '  whiniverye're  in 
the  throuble  wid  the  sthraw,  whether 
for  badness  or  dearness,  niver  be 
thinkin'  ov  anything  at  all  but  the 
time  whin  it  may  be  bether  an' 
chaper.'  We'll  be  behowlden  to  the 
moon  whin  she  cums — niver  mindin' 
the  dark,  shure." 

"  It  was  first  rate  advice  he  gave 
you,  Denis,  and  if  some  of  our 
ministers  would  but  follow  it — do 
nothing  at  all  till  better  times — we 
should  have  better  times." 

Be  the  swateuess  ov  Bally- 
vourney  !  ef  that's  not  thrue  for  ye, 
an'  divil  a  mistachin'  at  all.  But 
whin  my  father  guv  his  son  the  bit 
ov  advice,  which  he'd  be  proud  to 
think  wos  in  kapin'  wid  Lieutenant 
Smart's,  we  wos  sittin'  on  a  bench, 
in  the  blessed  sunshine  ov  our  own 
bright  gem  of  the  say — no  oflfince 
to  theRasper,  yer  honour — a-smokin' 
our  dudeens,  we  wos,  an'  a'most 
purring  our  contintraent  wid  half- 
closed  eyes,  like  the  cat  at  our  fut; 
— it's  a  swate  position  for  the  givin' 
ov  advice,  intirely.  Sowkins !  but 
it's  altogither  a  different  conthri- 
vance  among  Californian  hills  an' 
what  they  ca'  valleys,  which  is  nothin' 
but  nat'ral  cuttin's  atween  them 
hills,  a  few  feet  wide,  or  maybe 
yards  ;  it  would  require  a  power  ov 
controwl  over  the  onderstandin'  to 
bring  it  to  the  level  ov  advisin'  w'id 
lialf  the  breath  knocked  clane  out 
ov  us." 

They  stumbled  on  in  silence  for 
some  time,  every  minute  reminding 
one  of  the  noble  knight,  one  of 
whose  equestrian  peculiarities  Butler 
e  jes  not  fail  to  chronicle  : — 


"  As  Alexander's  steed  would  stoop, 
To  take  his  noble  rider  up — 
So  Hudibras's,  'tis  well  known, 
Would  often  do  to  set  him  down." 

And,  good  sooth,  it  was  a  ride  might 
tame  the  wildest  and  cool  the 
hottest.  There  was  about  as  much 
difference  between  it  and  a  day  ride 
as  there  is  between  foxhunting  and 
fishing ;  the  one  slap-dash,  with 
excitement  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  other  quiet  and  staid,  with  a 
spurt  of  sober  excitement  at  odd 
times.  I  wonder  which  would  soon- 
est get  to  the  bottom  of  a  grave  ; 
the  one  that  was  not  there — like  all 
success — would  appreciate  his  own 
pursuit,  and  shake  the  head  of  "  1 
told  you  so,"  as  the  mould  rattled 
on  his  friend's  coffin.  It  is  a 
pleasanter  idea  to  sorrow  than  to 
be  sorrowed  for. 

As  a  warning  to  adventurers  and 
rough  riaers  in  general  to  clutch  a 
scrap  of  a  rainbow  or  other  bright 
thing  when  they  decide  on  a  night 
ride,  I  will  point  to  my  friends 
surging  along  without  visible  help 
from  above,  and  with  infinitesimal 
help  from  their  beasts  here  below. 
But  the  darkest  day  has  a  morrow, 
as  well  as  a  moral;  the  darkest 
morrow  a  clear  and  a  star-lit  suc- 
cessor. 

Smart  laid  his  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  companion's  saddle. 

"  Look  at  that  hill-top  to  the 
right,  and  growl  no  more." 

"  Blessed  St.  Denis  be  praised ! 
it's  a  moon-bame  ! " 

In  less  than  two  hours  later  the 
moon  was  high  enough  to  throw  a 
dark  shade  here  and  there,  which 
sorely  perplexed  poor  Through-the- 
World,  who,  between  pretty  strong 
objurations  to  his  beast,  and  grand 
practice  at  deciphering  shadowy 
forms,  contrived  to  keep  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  going  as  well 
as  might  have  been  expected.  No 
end  of  Pierre  Eroments  and  Bill 
Sweeps  attracted  his  notice. 

"  There,  yer  honour — there,  Lieu- 
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tenant,"  said  Denis,  at  last,  mighty 
weary  of  the  silence,  and  the  sus- 
picious outlines  of  many  a  deluding 
shadow — the  latter  he  might  meet 
with  everywhere — "  there,  Lieu- 
tenant, do  ye  see  where  the  bames 
of  the  moon  glint  over  the  sides  of 
yon  two  rocks?  them's  the  Coyotes! 
the  four  eyes  ov  our  heads  must 
look  forty  ways  at  once,  now. — 
Whist ! — it's  a  quail,  yer  lionour  ! 
something  has  disturbed  it  to  make 
it  pipe  at  this  time  ov  the  night." 

"  Out  of  your  saddle,  out  of  your 
saddle,  Denis,"  urged  Smart,  in  a 
strong,  not  to  say  hard,  determined 
tone,  wholly  unlike  his  ordinary 
voice,  *'  Down  with  you !  stand  fast 
by  the  side  of  your  horse,  your 
head  on  a  level  with  his  back  ;  it 
will  puzzle  any  man's  aim  in  this 
sort  of  half-quivering  light;"  and 
he  instantly  practised  the  advice  he 
gave. 

Denis  said  not  a  word,  but  obeyed. 
He  was  suddenly  reconverted  into 
the  well-trained  man-of-war's  man 
— silent,  quick,  and  attentive. 

"  Without  moving  your  head, 
Denis,  look  out ;  not  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  before  us, 
and  a  little  to  the  left,  off  the  road. 
There's  a  piece  of  stone  there — do 
you  see  it  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"  There's  a  man's  head  near  the 
middle  of  it ;  he's  evidently  making 
observations,  and  calculating  chances. 
You  see  that  ?  " 

Denis  gave  a  great  shriek  and  a 
caper. 

"It's  all  right,  yer  honour,  it's 
all  right.  I  known  the  thing  iver 
since  I'm  in  the  counthry.  They 
call  it  the  man-stone  ;  though  ef  the 
light  was  bether,  ye'd  see  a  soort  ov 
a  nose  an'  a  chin,  more  like  an  owld 
woman  widout  grinders  nor  a  thafe 
calkilatin'  chances." 

"  It's  a  wonderful  deception, 
Denis  —  wonderful.  Mount,  and 
away  on  with  us." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir.    I'll  no  say  but 


it's  blither  going  down  the  hill  nor 
up  ;  but  thin,  there's  only  a  swamp 
at  the  bothom,  an'  no  view  to  sig- 
nify. It's  an  airy  place  all  along 
here,  shure  enuff ;  an'  no  wonther 
the  airidhe  might  set  up  in  it." 

"  What  may  that  mean,  Denis  ?" 

"  Mane,  is  it  ? — airidhe  ?  that 
manes  specthres — specthres,  shure 
an'  it  does.  An'  it's  jist  sich  lone- 
some places  where  we'll  al'ays  be 
findin'  the  ruck  ov  them  crathers. 
Be  good  to  us!  but  we're  now  in 
Eough  Gorge,  an'  we'll  be  out  ov 
their  bate  in  a  jiffy." 

"There's  no  man-stone  to  deceive 
us  this  time,  Denis.  There's  a 
human  figure  coming  toward  us,  a 
horseman  too ;  so  that  won't  be 
either  Master  Sweeps  or  his  deputy 
scoundrel,  Pierre  Proment.  E-ide 
on,  quietly,  steadily,  but  warily, 
hoping  the  best,  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  fearing  nothing  but  dis- 
honour." 

Nearer,  nearer  they  approached 
each  other.  The  stranger  made  no 
sign.  Scarce  twenty  yards  divided 
them,  when  there  burst  from  the 
horseman  a  mighty 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Does  Lieutenant 
Smart  so  soon  forget  his  friends  ?  " 

"  Grimes !  How  could  you  do 
this,  and  brave,  single-handed,  for 
another,  as  I  know  it  is,  a  dangerous 
experiment,and  most  perilous  risk?" 

"  Yer  honour  does  half  know  how 
dangerous.  You  could  only  have 
got  here  before  us,  Misther  Grimes, 
by  the  'Wild  Cat's  Leap.'  You 
niver  took  it  in  the  night  ?  " 

"  Since  I  could  get  here  no  other 
way.  Pooh,  pooh !  I  am  here. 
And  as  to  why  that  should  be. 
Smart,  it  might  happen  I  was  only 
j  ust  looking  after  the  safety  of  the 
bit  of  my  property  you  have  about 
you.  However,  I  see  it's  safe,  since 
you  are  ;  though  if  Mr.  Sweeps  had 
been  what  friend  Denis  calls  *  to 
the  fore,'  there  might  have  been  a 
tussle  for  it.  That  ubiquitous  ci- 
devant  valet,  and  miner,  and  robber, 
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and  assassin,  has  however,  vanished 
as  rapidly  as  he  appeared.  I  knew 
he  w^ould  take  alarm  when  his  scout 
Andre  did  not  return.  He  can  only 
be  a  few  hours  ahead  of  you.  But 
he'll  easily  make  the  coast,  and  be 
shaking  his  fist  at  Lieutenant  Smart 
and  James  Grimes  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance, long  enough  before  you  reach 
port.  I  thought  it  just  possible  I 
might  have  stumbled  on  Pierre 
Froment ;  but  you  will  no  doubt 
find  him  quietly  smoking  his  pipe 
at  Wood's  Creek,  as  any  honest 
gentleman  might  who  had  slept  the 
sleep  of  innocence  this  night. 
Speed — speed  to  England!  God 
bless  and  prosper  you." 

Jaded  as  his  horse  was,  he  passed 
them,  and  disappeared  like  one  of 
Denis's  fanciful  "  specthres." 

As  day  dawned  they  sighted 
Wood's  Creek,  and,for  the  last  time, 
Colville  Smart  and  Denis  Carroll 
were  guest  and  host.  If  the  bond 
of  union  between  them  were  very 
far  from  being  as  fragile  as  it  is  in 
most  such  connections,  they  soon, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  parted 
company ;  and  after  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  certain  creature- 
comforts,  the  sly  peering  out  from 
various  places  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  small  unwashed  upper  parts  ; 
and  amid  a  shower — nay,  a  whole 
hurricane — of  short  and  emphatic 
warm  wishes, — "  May  the  Holy 
Virgin  protect  ye,  an'  may  every 
saint  be  wid  ye,  in  sorrow  an'  in 
sickness,  in  health  an'  in  strength, 
comforting  ye  through  the  grief,  an' 
howlding  ye  up  in  the  joy  ! "  In 
the  midst  of  such  valedictions, 
Smart  began  his  return  journey  to 
San  Francisco.  Moved  as  he  was 
by  the  unaffected  heartiness  of  an 
Irish  farewell,  he  nevertheless 
missed  Through-the- World.  The 
truth  is,  nobody  was  more  assiduous 
than  poor  Denis,  till  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  when  somehow,  he  mysteri- 
ously disappeared.  A  good  while 
afterwards    his    wife  found  him 


kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  chair,  on 
which  he  had  placed  the  model  of 
the  Rasper. 

Meanwhile,  Smart  continued  his 
way  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  ar- 
rived adventureless  and  tired. 
Kicking  fatigue  overboard,  on  the 
same  afternoon,  not  more  than 
three  hours  after  he  arrived,  the 
Orion,  s.s.,  had  left  the  finest  bay 
in  the  world,  with  Lieutenant 
Smart,  E/.N.,  passenger. 

Fare  thee  well,  California !  how- 
ever gorgeous  in  gold,  and  however 
striking  in  geological  phenomena — 
thou  art  but  like  other  lands,  where 
humans  sprout  into  wheat  or  weed, 
as  the  case  may  be — the  grave  of 
many  hopes,  the  day  spring  of  few 
rejoicings.  If  we  may  not  see  thee 
more,  we  may  possibly  yet  again 
meet  one  who  has  battled  with  evil 
in  thy  land,  and  conquered. 

Again,  Smart  had  a  good  passage, 
but  much  quicker  than  the  outward 
bound  ;  and  nothing,  even  of  the 
most  remote  tendency  in  connection 
with  our  story,  occurred  to  him  till 
the  day  before  the  white  cliff's  of 
his  native  land  were  seen,  like  the 
dove  of  hope,  fluttering  secure  above 
the  waters.  On  that  day,  he  was 
standing  by  the  wheel,  and  noting 
the  ship's  course,  when  he  observed 
a  steerage  passenger,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  ex- 
pression w^hich  he  interpreted  into 
deep  disgust.  He  had  more  than 
once,  during  the  voyage,  caught  a 
look  on  the  man's  face  which  made 
him  think — "That  fellow  has  a 
troublesome  conscience."  On  this 
last  occasion  he  read  hate,  and  the 
principle  of  evil  had  sealed  it  there, 
so  that  Smart  had  a  good  view  of 
it,  before  the  wax  melted  under 
habitual  caution. 

The  studious  novel-reader  will 
easily  divine  this  pleasant  gentle- 
man was  William  Sweeps,  who  re- 
treated from  California  by  the  first 
ship  that  sailed  after  the  defeat  of 
his  plan,  to  stop  any  after-conse- 
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quences  of  uhat  Smart  might  dis- 
cover ;  and  with  just  the  opposite 
intention,  our  traveller  was  on 
board  the  same  packet.  But  the 
vraisemhlable  n^est  pas  toujours  le 
vrai,  any  more  than  the  contrary  ; 
as  the  erudite  novel-student  will 
find  exemplified  directly. 

Satisfied  he  had  formerly  seen 
something  like  what  he  now  saw — 
though  many  a  changing  year  and 
scene  had  passed  since  then,  Col- 
ville  Smart  sauntered  up  to  the 
man,  and  spoke  abruptly  to  him  : — 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  M.  le 
Chevalier  de  Trefle  in  such  a  posi- 
tion— a  Parisian  exquisite  of  the 
first  order." 

The  other  looked  at  the  speaker 
in  amazement,  and  replied  in  right 
good  English, — 

"  I'm  down  in  the  world  just  now, 
sure  enough.  But  you  called  me 
some  parley -voo  name — Tref — Treve 
— what  does  it  mean?"  and  his 
small,  sharp  eyes  were  directed  in- 
quiringly to  Smart.  Small  eyes  are 
always  sharp — the  smaller  the 
sharper.  The  finer  we  grind  and 
polish  the  point  of  a  needle,  or  of 
wit,  the  sharper  it  is. 

Smart  did  not  appear  at  all  puz- 
zled, but  replied, — 

"  You  have  improved  in  your 
English,  if  not  in  your  dress.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Every  feature 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Trefle  is  there." 

"  I  am  poor  ;  so  you  may  insult 
me  with  impunity.  I  am  used  to 
it.  But  let  a  poverty-scourged 
wretch  like  me,  tell  you,  sir — gen- 
tleman as  you  appear  to  be — that 
giving  the  lie  is  no  improvement  to 
gentility.  My  name  is  Skipton — 
John  Skipton — so  called  after  a 
town  in  Craven  ;  from  having  been 
found  deserted  by  a  kind  parent 
on  the  steps  of  the  poor-house  of 
that  place."  He  touched  his 
greasy  cap,  and  walked  forward 
among  his  mates. 

Smart  watched  him  as  he  re- 
treated, and  muttered, 


"If  that's  a  lie,  it's  the  most 
truthfully  done  thing  I  ever  saw." 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Bench,  the  Bar, 
and  the  Reader,  how  many  wit- 
nesses are  required  to  prove  iden- 
tity? According  to  modern  non- 
sense— the  word  ought  to  be 
aquafortis — it  would  take  many 
hundreds  of  witnesses  to  prove  that 
John  Skipton  was  or  was  not  John 
Skipton.  Peers  and  peasants,  M. 
D.s  and  M.P.s  innumerable,  would 
hardly  suffice.  Ferrets  here,  ferrets 
there,  ferrets  everywhere  !  Well  ? 
Is  John  Skipton  John  Skipton  ? 

Some  years  before  Lieutenant 
Smart's  excursion  to  California,  he 
had  visited  Paris  for  what  he  called 
a  mouth's  cruise ;  during  which 
time,  a  certain  Chevalier  de  Trefle 
had  the  condescending  kindness  to 
relieve  him  of  more  than  superfluous 
cash.  Indeed,  to  get  away  from  the 
City  of  this  World  at  all,  he  was 
obliged  to  write  to  his  only  remain- 
ing parent — his  mother — to  open 
her  slender  purse  to  his  necessities  ; 
and  his  suspicions  were  now  strong 
that  he  had  the  swindler.  But  the 
hundreds  of  evidences  are  wanting. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  they  landed  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  Smart  was  doubting 
whether  he  should  have  the  man  ar- 
rested or  not  for  fraud  committed  on 
himself,  when  the  individual  of  whom 
he  was  entertaining  such  pleasant 
reminiscences  and  ruminations,  and 
consinging  to  imaginary  repentance 
among  felons — very  imaginary  in- 
deed— touched  his  arm  with  one 
hand,  and  his  cap  with  the  other, 
saying  very  humbly  and  submis- 
sively,— 

"  I  am  going  on  to  Craven,  sir, 
by  the  night  train;  and  if  you 
would  have  the  kindness  to  remem- 
ber my  address,  should  you  be  able 
to  get  a  berth  for  a  poor  locomotive 
engineer,  or  anything  in  that  way, 
it  would  be  a  real  cliarity,  and  save 
the  wife  and  little  ones  from  hard 
poverty  they  do  not  deserve.  Good 
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evening,  sir;"  and  again  touching 
his  cap,  he  was  the  next  moment 
mixed  up  with  the  crowd  on  shore. 

CHAPTEE  XIX. 

The  following  morning  Smart  left 
Liverpool  by  an  early  train  for 
Telverton,  He  amused  himself  on 
the  road  with  various  speculations; 
home  scenes,  Californian  experi- 
ences, reviews  of  foreign  folly,  and, 
above  all,  a  good  share  of  them 
having  the  man  who  had  attracted 
his  attention  on  board  the  Orion, 
for  their  hero,  and  who  had  become 
the  Lieutenant's  hete  noir.  Nor  did 
even  the  meeting  his  mother  and 
aunt  allay  the  irritation  ;  for  he  had 
hardly  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
house,  when,  having  told  his  sus- 
picions, he  sat  down  to  write  an 
inquiry  to  the  post-master  of  Skip- 
ton,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  any 
such  person ;  and  to  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  in  the  same  place, 
stating  John  Skipton's  voluntary 
disclosures  as  to  his  birth  and  ad- 
mission into  the  institution,  giving 
his  own  address  at  his  uncle's — 
David  Hyde — as  he  expected  to  be 
there  the  next  day  or  two,  when  he 
might  have  an  answer. 

Thanks  to  five-and-twenty  miles 
an  hour  travelling,  he  reached  Yel- 
verton  long  before  noon ;  so  there 
was  ample  time  for  him  to  go  over 
to  Farmer  Grrimes,  of  Brocklesby — 
only  four  miles  distant — the  same 
evening. 

Smart's  mother  was  a  quiet  per- 
son in  every  relation  of  life.  The 
maternal  feeling  was,  however, 
strong  within  her.  It  was  the 
great  absorbing  passion — no,  not 
passion,  interest — of  her  life.  Col- 
ville  was  her  To  Kalon,  the  supreme 
of  beautiful.  The  thought  of  the 
morning,  the  hope  of  mid-day,  the 
contemplation  of  evening. 

His  maiden  aunt,  though  many 
years  younger  than  her  sister,  was 


still  "fat,  fair,  &c." — gallantry's  a 
broad  shelter,  we'll  creep  under  it. 
She  was  wholly  unlike  what  maidens 
of  her  elderly  condition  are  often 
painted.  Her  good-humour  and 
fun  were  like  her  rotundity — super- 
abundant ;  and  she  chaffed  her 
nephew,  if  not  unmercifully,  cer- 
tainly with  rather  broad  hints,  as 
to  his  not  bringing  his  chevalier  to 
book,  as  the  chevalier  had  once 
broup:ht  him. 

"  My  dear  Colville,"  said  she,  con- 
cluding part  number  one  of  her  badi- 
nage, and  starting  afresh,  "  I  have 
just  been  reading  a  book  of  Groom 
JSTapier's,  where,  comparing  man  to 
the  lower  animals,  he  gives  some 
comical  portraits;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, straining  human  features  a 
little  to  meet  the  required  resem- 
blance. Thus  he  gives  us  the  head 
of  a  man  and  of  an  ass.  There  is 
no  doubt  an  external  asinine  ap- 
pearance in  the  general  character 
of  the  human  head.  I'll  show  it 
you  ;"  and  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  thin  book,  went  on.  "  There, 
do  you  see  the  likeness?" 

"  No,  aunt ;  can't  say  I  do." 

She  stroked  his  face. 

"  Well,  I  don't  either.  You  have 
got  small  ears!  Only  take  this 
along  with  you,  my  dear — they  are 
wrinkled  !  but  then — bless  me  ! — 
some  of  the  best  peas  we  have  are 
wrinkled  I  and  green,  too,  very 
green !  " 

Smart  had  thought  to  have  passed 
some  pleasant  hours  with  his  mother, 
but  his  mind  was  out  of  tune.  He 
was  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  having 
let  the  swindling  chevalier  escape ; 
for  though  he  might  momentarily 
have  doubted,  he  had  come  to  what 
he  considered  a  solid  conclusion  of 
identity  between  him  and  John 
Skipton.  He  thought  he  should 
be  blamed  by  his  uncle — which  was 
f)olish,  for  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  done,  tJiough  failing  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  tie  between 
Bill  Sweeps  and  Count  Gerowski. 
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Then  he  doubted  what  kind  of  re- 
ception he  should  meet  with  at 
Broeklesby — foolish  again,  consider- 
ing the  news  he  brought.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  laughing  at,  or  with, 
his  good-natured  aunt,  he  almost 
felt  annoyed.  In  short,  he  had  said 
to  himself  at  starting  that  morning 
from  Liverpool, — 

 'No  weary  wave  of  thought 

shall  roll, 

To  lift  my  spirit  from  its  calm,  to- 
day." 

Bold  in  poetry,  bolder  in  practice. 
There  muet  be  some  wrong  compli- 
cation in  the  mental  machinery  that 
could  so  easily  adapt  the  imaginary 
to  the  real.  A  sort  of  half-con- 
sciousness of  this  was  playing  hide- 
and-seek  in  Smart's  brain  ;  and  he 
determined  to  try  the  virtue  of  a 
walk,  instead  of  a  drive,  to  Broek- 
lesby. 

It  was  an  April  afternoon,  and 
the  weather,  anticipating  May,  was 
lovely  when  he  started  on  his  mis- 
sion. Song  and  mildness  were  in 
the  air;  song  and  newly-opened 
verdure  were  in  the  bush.  Prom 
the  caw  of  the  rook  to  the  twitter 
of  the  wren,  the  notes  of  gladness 
threw  out  their  many  cadences. 
The  kitten  ran  after  its  tail,  and 
getting  giddy,  like  many  a  superior 
animal,  tumbled  about  as  they  did. 
The  lamb  frolicked  in  the  field;  and 
perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  fun  we  can  see 
— heightened  most  likely  from  its 
contrast  with  the  solemn  demeanour 
of  those  which  have  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  maternity  and  mutton  ; 
while  inanimate  nature  was  sweet 
with  blossom  and  with  beauty,  re- 
joicing after  its  kind,  as  the  pedes- 
trian went  on  his  way,  at  first  noting 
nothing  of  all  this.  But  it  made 
its  impression  ;  and  before  he  got 
to  the  end  of  his  four  miles  he  was 
as  merry  as  any  of  the  larks  he  saw 
and  heard  gaily  carolling  heaven- 


ward. The  garland  of  roses  is  often 
stronger  than  the  chain  of  iron :  he 
had  worn  the  one,  the  other  was 
now  thrown  over  him  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  sometimes  like  what  the 
harpoon  is  to  the  whale,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  wound,  drags  the  animal 
along,  we  seek  the  garland ;  quite 
properly — under  a  discreet  eye. 

Broeklesby  Court  was  a  house  of 
some  pretensions.  It  was  built  in 
days  when  moats  were  one  of  the 
defences ;  and  every  man's  castle 
at  the  want  of  mercy  of  his  neigh- 
bour. The  ridgy  outline  remained  ; 
but  the  drawbridge  and  its  approach 
had  been  entirely  swept  away,  and 
replaced  by  a  good,  broad,  hospi- 
table-looking, gravel-covered  road- 
way, leading  to  the  wide  and  heavy 
porch,  with  its  stone  seat  on  either 
side.  A  stout,  florid,  healthy-com- 
plexioned  man  of  about  sixty  years 
was  in  the  act  of  entering,  when, 
hearing  a  step  behind  him,  he  looked 
round,  turned  sharply,  and  advanced 
three  or  four  good  yeoman  strides, 
to  shake  Colville  Smart  heartily  by 
the  hand.  Whether  he  had  any 
rigid  and  frigid  tips  to  his  fingers, 
Colville  could  not  tell — so  warm 
and  true  was  his  grasp. 

"  I  be  mortal  glad  to  see  thee, 
surely — as  they  say  in  these  parts  ;" 
and  he  laughed  a  big,  unfashionable 
demonstration  of  pleasure ;  for  he 
spoke  as  good  English  as  any 
man. 

"  Come  in,  I'm  only  just  back 
from  Broomwich  sessions.  They 
got  me  all  that  way,  as  a  witness  in 
a  sneaking  case  of  poaching;  and 
that  has  made  me  dine  three  hours 
after  time.  Come  in,  Mr.  Smart, 
there's  only  Fred  and  Sally  at  home. 
How  did  you  come?" 

"  I  walked  from  Telverton,  to 
get  rid  of  what  does  not  often 
trouble  us  sailors — blue-devils." 

"  Walked,  did  you  ?  Blue-devils ! 
Empty  stomach,  depend  on  it.  I 
felt  something  of  the  sort  myself, 
as  I  was  coming  from  Broomwich  ; 
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so  if  dinner  mayn't  be  ready,  we 
must  try  and  float  them  away  with 
something  else  first." 

But  dinner  was  ready ;  and  the 
four  treated  it  with  very  fair  justice. 
Tred  disappeared  directly  after  it 
was  over,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  port,  sherry,  and  brandy,  with  a 
stand  of  "  cordials." 

"I  think  you  sometimes  like  a 
glass  of  braudy-and-water  better 
than  wine,  Mr.  ^mart — three  water 
grog,  eh  ?  Sally,  send  some  hot 
water  in." 

She,  too,  went  her  way ;  and  did 
not  return. 

Smart  felt  doubtful  as  to  how  his 
host  might  receive  the  news  he  had 
to  tell,  though  he  believed  it  would 
be  with  great  delight.  A  straight- 
forward fellow,  himself,  he  went 
straightforwardly  to  work. 

"  Mr.  Grimes,  I  remember  you 
once  spoke  to  me  of  a  son,  who  had 
left  his  home  when  little  if  any- 
thing beyond  boyhood." 

The  eider  took  up  his  glass,  set 
it  down  again,  fixed  his  eyes  stead- 
fastly upon  it,  stirred  up  an  imagi- 
nary lump  of  sugar,  looked  over 
the  rim  of  his  glass  to  see  if  it 
were  melted,  and  replied,  in  low 
tones, — 

"  Dead.  Tes.  Tou  are  come  to 
confirm  it ;"  then  added  hastily  and 
hoarsely,  "  Don't  do  it — don't  do 
it.  Let  it  be  only  a  guess — only  a 
guess  :  a  dismal  guess  is  better  than 
a  more  dismal  certainty." 

"  There  is  nothing  dismal  about 
it,  friend  Grimes.  He  is  alive,  and 
well." 

The  palm  of  one  of  the  old  man's 
hands  was  laid  gently  on  the  table, 
then  the  other ;  and  he  pressed  them 
down  hard,  as,  bending  forward,  he 
looked  intently  at  his  guest,  with 
glazed  eye,  and  cheeks  from  which 
every  sign  of  rude  health  had  dis- 
appeared, as  he  stammered, — 

*'  Say — that — again  ;"  and  his 
arms  lay  helplessly  before  him. 

"  So  I  do  say  it  again,  and  again. 


I  have  seen  him ;  and  have  been 
his  guest." 

Inch  by  inch  were  the  father's 
arms  withdrawn  from  the  table ; 
and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  hands  closely 
locked  together.  He  was  verv, 
very  still.  A  slight  movement  of 
the  lips  alone-were  perceptible;  and 
Smart  had  not  only  tact  enough  to 
be  silent,  but  he  understood  the 
emotion;  and  saw,  and  reverenced, 
the  first  fruits.  Por  some  minutes 
there  was  perfect  quiet ;  and  he  was 
watching  the  gradual  return  of 
colour  to  the  deadly  white  cheeks, 
as  the  eyes  unclosed,  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  full  of  thankful- 
ness. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Smart — pardon 
me.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this. 
You  say  you  have  been  with  my 
son.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  tell  me 
truly,  where ;  and  whether,  as  I 
fear,  he  is  leading  a  life  of — of — sad 
depravity." 

"  I  can  give  you  abundant  proof 
of  the  exact  contrary.  He  is  in 
California,  and  a  man  whose  private 
room  in  the  wilds  of  that  land  had 
something  more  than  traces  of  the 
refinements  of  civilization  in  it  may 
hardly  be  expected  to  lead  a  very 
bad  life.  The  double  polish  of  many 
of  our  European  states  is  much 
more  suspicious  of  being  nothing 
more  than  a  gossamer  garment — in 
part  concealing,  and  in  part  reveal- 
ing;  while, in  James's  remote  dis- 
trict, if  there  were  but  a  vestige — 
the  lightest  footprint  sand  could 
bear — of  the  outward  signs  of  civili- 
zation, you  may  be  fully  sure  its 
true  end  is  answered  by  inward 
correspondence." 

"  Vv^hat  is  he  doing  ?  "What  re- 
finements can  he  have  there  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  miner,  a  seeker  of  gold, 
living  in  a  rough  company  of  men, 
though  some  of  them  are  kindly  and 
warm-hearted  beyond  what  I  have 
ever  met  before.  In  mind,  in  intel- 
lect, your  son  stands  far  aloof  and 
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above  the  best  of  them.  The  one 
is  natural  ripeness,  the  other  culti- 
vated." 

"  No,  no ;  unhappy  lad  ! — idle — 
idle — the  beginning  of  evil  and  its 
consummation." 

"  There  were  pictures  in  his 
room  ;  there  were  books  in  his 
room — science,  art,  and — the  Bible. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  saw  was  a 
flute." 

"  Poor  boy  !  He  loved  music  from 
childhood.  Yet  he  could  go  so 
wrong,  so  wrong,  in  his  passion." 

"I  don't  think  you  will  have  any- 
thing to  complain  of  in  that  way 
when  he  comes  back." 

"  Back  !  back  !  did  you  say, 
coming  back  ? — No,  no  ;  1  shall 
never  see  James  again  —  never 
more." 

There  was  no  visibly  sorrowing 
sign,  but  the  accent  was  pitifully 
mournful. 

"  I  will  convince  you  of  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Grimes.  I  will  show 
you  both  of  his  kindly  feelings  and 
of  the  certainty  of  his  return." 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  the 
case  he  had  received  from  James 
Grimes,  just  before  the  capture  of 
Andre.  The  old  man  watched  him 
keenly. 

"  Tour  son  told  me  to  give  you 
this,  and  to  say  that  when  you  saw 
it  you  would  be  satisfied  he  would 
soon  follow  what  had  been  his 
one  only  Solace  for  years,  and  he 
charged  me  to  fail  not  in  his  mes- 
sage." 

The  father  snatched  at  it,  eagerly, 
greedily.  He  tried,  but  failed  to 
open  it. 

"  Do  it  for  me,  do  it  for  me,  Mr. 
Smart.  Something's  making  my 
hand  shake  so."  He  might  have 
said  his  voice  too,  for  it  trembled. 
Smart  opened  the  side  which  con- 
tained the  medallion  and  placed  it 
before  him.  He  took  it  up— one 
glance  revealed  the  truth. 

God  preserve  my  senses — it'a 
my  dead  wife  1 " 


He  sHded  ofi"  liis  chair  on  to  bis 
knees,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  When  he  rose  he  was  per- 
fectly calm. 

"Thank  you,  O  thank  you  for 
this  !  He  will  come  home — I  know 
it  now — the  token  is  surety.  There 
was  a  painting  once  of  that  glorious 
woman.  It  was  like  this,  very  like 
this,  and  I  would  have  given  all 
Brocklesby  for  it ;  but  I  am  afraid 
he  took  it,  and  it  has  perished  long 
ago."  Smart  closed  the  side  of  the 
medallion,  turned  the  case  over,  and 
opened  the  other  side.  The  portrait 
was  revealed,  the  prosperous  man 
saw  it.  Everything  was  suddenly 
struck  from  his  mind — swept  away 
into  oblivion,  as  by  the  hand  that 
guides  the  whirlwind — save  one 
point  of  life,  and  there  ail  was  con- 
centrated. Smart,  who  was  sitting 
before  him,  was  gone  from  his  sight 
and  from  his  recollection  ;  his 
flocks  and  his  herds,  and  his  pros- 
perity, had  faded  from  his  spirit. 
His  children  were  not  even  a 
shadowy  remembrance.  He  was  in 
the  grave  here  below,  and  thence 
followed  the  angel  flight  till  human 
eye  might  see  no  further.  A  smile 
came  down  and  settled  on  his  face. 
It  was  from  above,  and  the  joy-bells 
of  memory  again  sounded.  He 
leaped  from  his  chair,  seized  the 
case  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
What  is  the  whole  world  of  worldly 
things,  compared  to  the  burst — nay, 
to  the  most  transitory  flash — of  the 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  falling  back 
upon  the  first  bright  spot  of  life  ? 
All  other  stars,  however  they  may 
gleam,  will  fade,  and  fade,  till  with 
deepening  thought  they  fade,  and 
fade  away,  leaving  the  first,  by  con- 
trast, but  the  more  intensified. 

A  minute  afterwards,  the  daughter 
came  in,  and  the  place  was  redolent 
of  earth. 

"  Mr.  Smart,  I  don't  know  what 
I  ought  to  do.  Fred  is  out,  and 
father  has  run  from  the  house 
toward  the  garden  without  his  hat, 
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in  all  tbe  rain.  Is  anything  amiss, 
Mr.  Smart  ?  " 

"  Please  sit  down,  Miss  Sarah, 
and  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  nothing 
amiss.  Your  father  has  strong  and 
fine  feelings ;  and  I  have  brought 
him  news  which  has  greatly  but 
pleasantly  surprised  him.  Your 
brother  James  is  coming^  home  this 
year." 

"  James ;  father  always  did  love 
James." 

Father  al\^ays  did  love  James. 
It  was  not  said  harshly,  nor  re- 
proachfully, by  any  means.  Father 
always  did  love  James.  That  was 
all ;  and  the  young  lady  did  not  rise 
in  his  estimation.  To  his  brethren, 
he  was  the  long  absent,  returning  to 
his  material  home  ;  nothing  more — 
an  every-day  matter.  They  would 
shake  hands  with  him.  To  the 
parent,  he  was  the  castaway  re- 
covered, redeemed  ;  the  lost  found  ; 
the  wilful  and  the  wayward  re- 
pentant— bringing  with  him  a  glow 
to  that  parent-heart,  which  years  of 
loss  and  separation,  years  of  sub- 
sequent family  comfort  and  an  ever- 
rising  position,  had  failed  to  blot 
out.  A  light  veil  was  over  the 
statue — a  breath  could  remove  it. 
The  household  skeleton  was  thrown 
forth — and  the  father  and  the  hus- 
band, in  his  ecstasy,  rushed  to  a 
little  arbour  in  the  garden,  which 
he  had  striven  to  keep  in  exactly 
the  same  state  it  was  when  James 
went  away,  aud  in  which  his  wife 
loved  to  see  it.  There  he  poured 
out  his  heart  anew  to  the  lost — aud 
his  soul  to  heaven. 

There  is  a  stupid  prejudice,  in 
some  fragmentary  minds,  against 
the  unmanliness  of  man  weeping. 
To  try  to  get  down  the  upturned 
eyes  and  upraised  hands  of  the 
stony  stoics  to  their  proper  level, 
I  can  assure  them  Grimes,  senior, 
shed  no  tear.  I  hope  they  admire 
his  fortitude.  Fortitude  is  a  great 
quality — we  see  the  bruised  and 
the  bleeding,  and  pass  by  on  the 


other  side.  But  I  suppose  the 
granitic  gentlemen  will  not  cut  him, 
for  what  has  been  ascribed  to 
Eubini — not  forgetting  Gay,  and 
one  or  two  others — qu'il  avait  des 
larmes  dans  la  voix.  Indeed  I  do 
not  see  how  a  piece  of  a  mind  can 
have  sufficient  power  to  penetrate 
a  perfect  organism,  and  lay  bare  its 
springs  of  action.  Like  most  of 
our  water-sources,  they  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  it  jury;  and  widen- 
ing out  into  breadth,  beauty,  and 
strength,  hold  on  their  way,  with  a 
passing  smile  or  nod  to  gaping 
stubbornness. 

Lieutenant  Smart  did  not  think 
it  right  to  disturb  Mr.  Grimes;  and 
was  in  the  act  of  saying  good-bye  to 
his  daughter,  when  Frederick  came 
in,  and  inquired  for  his  father.  He 
was  told  what  had  occurred,  and 
showed  very  much  more  interest  in 
the  event  than  his  sister  had  done, 
by  observing, — 

"  I  wonder  whether  James  is  a 
good  hand  at  grafting;  the  west 
orchard  sadly  wants  grinding  young 
again.  And  I've  heard  there's  a 
new  invention  for  making  hens  lay 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  eggs 
per  annum — he  may  know  all  about 
it." 

"  I  almost  think  not.  His  struggle 
is  for  solid  gold,  not  the  arts  that 
secure  pound  notes." 

"  The  arts  are  good  arts,"  said 
brother  Fred.  "  But  James  has 
beeu  growing  some  sense  these  late 
years.  The  struggle  is  worth  some- 
thing ;  the  guano's  well  bestowed. 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  able  to  save  other 
work,  in  the  way  of  farm  help  from 
himself." 

It  was  impossible  for  Smart  to 
avoid  smiling  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
man  as  James  Grimes  knowing  any- 
thing whatever  about  the  mysteries 
of  grafting,  egg-producing,  or  farm- 
ing;  and  having  merely  alluded  to 
the  necessity  for  his  return,  was 
interrupted  by  the  good-natured, 
but    not    remarkably  intelligent 
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brother  of  his  Californian  friend, — 
"I'll  go  and  call  father." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  not  in- 
terrupt him.  I  shall  see  him  again 
before  long;  but  I  must  start  at 
once  now." 

"  I'm  very  sure  father  wouldn't 
like  you  to  walk  all  the  way  to 
Telverton  such  a  wet  evening  as  it 
has  turned  out.  If  you  will  let  me 
drive  you  over,  I'll  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes." 

He  was  soon  seated  at  his  mother's 
fireside ;  and  his  companion  on  his 
way  home  again. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his 
mother,  "how  long  will  you  stay 
with  me  this  time?" 

"  I  must  go  to-morrow  to  uncle 
Hyde.  You  know  I  went  to  Cali- 
fornia at  his  request,  and  must 
account  for  my  outgoings  and  in- 
comings without  delay." 

"  I  never  have  you  long  with  me, 
Colville.  Poets  are  quite  as  sensible 
as  many  prose  people ;  though  I 
used  to  think  they  knew  nothing 
but  jingle  stuff.  If  you  look  into 
them,  you'll  find  something:  there's 
Young  now  ;  he  was  right — 

'  Like  our  shadows, 
Our  wishes  lengthen,  as  our  sun  de- 
clines.' 

and  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right 
— every  duty  must  have  its  turn. 
Don't  you  say  so,  Hannah  ?" 

"  I  say,"  replied  aunt  Hannah, 
"  every  dog  should  have  his  day — 
which  I  take  to  be  the  same  thing. 
I  know  you  do,  Colville,  and  act  up 
to  it,  which  is  more  than  everybody 
does,  by  the  one  day  home  duty." 

"  After  I  have  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  my  stewardship  to  my 
uncle,  you  will  find  I  shall  not  be 
much  away  from  you  this  coming 
summer — nor,  most  likely,  next 
winter." 

"  Then,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
smiling  mother,  "  there  will  be  a 
year  without  a  winter  for  me." 

Aunt   Hannah  shook  her  head. 


She  did  not  approve  of  her  sister's 
year  without  a  winter;  and  not  only 
shook  her  head,  but  went  at  it  with 
all  her  tongue. 

'*  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,  Jane :  it 
would  be  as  bad  for  the  country 
as  the  ministry  is  said  to  be  by 
some  of  our  knowing  friends.  Be- 
sides, its  chilliness  is  so  like  what 
men  are  !  therefore  if  we  had  no 
winter,  we  should  lose  the  compari- 
son, and  that  would  be  a  pity ;  we 
had  better  lose  the  men." 

This  was  the  only  touch  of  elderly 
maidenish  sarcasm  I  ever  heard  from 
her  lips. 

Dinner  was  dinner  there,  and  not 
supper  in  disguise.  About  the 
modern  hour  for  dining — I  ought 
to  have  said,  long  before  that — they 
sat  down  to  leaves  and  iron  filings ; 
which,  having  been  duly  digested  in 
an  infiltration  of  sewerage,  they 
poured,  for  a  second  digestion,  into 
their  own  stomachs.  May  their 
shadows  never  be  less ! 

What  was  it  that  made  that 
clock  strike  so  glibly  ? — nine — ten 
— the  wheels  are  at  "high  life  below 
stairs," — eleven.  The  evening  has 
not  passed  ;  it  has  glided — we  hear 
things  pass;  we  don't  hear  things 
glide ;  that  which  slips  away  is  gone  ; 
that  which  grates  is  going ;  the  last 
lingers  on  the  ear — a  singing  in  the 
head ;  the  first  is  too  pleasant  to 
be  durable.  What  is  the  charm 
that  deprives  calamity  of  so  much 
of  its  sadness?  that  deepens  the 
very  hue  of  health  ?  that  time  him- 
self cannot  resist?  A  little  con- 
sidered thing — family  union.  To 
please  is  to  be  pleased ;  and  we  all 
feel  the  time-shortening  propensity 
of  pleasure. 

The  last  question  the  mother 
asked  her  son,  as  he  went  off"  early, 
very  early,  to  the  train  the  next 
day,  was, — 

"  How  long  shall  you  stay  at  my 
brother's  ?" 

"  Most  likely  only  over  to-mor- 
row. If  I  am  obliged  to  be  longer, 
3—2 
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— for  wliich.  I  see  no  reason,  I  will 
write,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Then  I'm  unmotherly  enough  to 
Lope  I  shall  not  hear  from  you. 
God  bless  thee." 

Babblebury  was  the  first  station 
between  Yelverton  and  Squashy- 
cum  -  Duckpool.  Two  persons — 
man  and  woman — were  standing  on 
the  platform  as  the  train  stopped. 
If  dress  may  be  taken  as  evidence, 
their  grade  was  rather  above  than 
below  the  medium  of  society.  There 
was  certainly  a  peculiarity  of  man- 
ner distinguishing  the  lady  that 
would  place  her  a  degree  lower. 
They  were  both  facing  the  train  as 
it  slackened  speed :  when  it  finally 
stopped,  the  gentleman  had  his  back 
to  it,  and  the  next  moment  his 
companion  was  in  the  compartment 
where  Smart  was  mate,  commander, 
and  crew.  As  the  door  closed,  and 
the  carriages  began  to  move,  she 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window, 
calling  aloud, — 

"Guard,  guard!  Stop,  stop!  the 
Count's  going  on." 

The  guard  only  smiled,  raised 
his  cap,  and  the  train  sped  along. 

The  rather  voluminous,  and  alto- 
gether voluble  lady,  while  in  the 
act  of  being  jerked  into  her  seat, 
was  very  near  finding  that  accom- 
modation in  the  Lieutenant's  lap ; 
so  near  as  to  to  derange  her  bonnet 
against  his  shoulder — not  exactly 
her  bonnet,  that  is  a  barbarism  ex- 
tinct with  taste.  I  meant  to  have 
said  her  head-dress,  though,  in 
fact,  her  head,  intellectually  con- 
sidered, or  even  of  "  Babbage"  con- 
trivance, had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  device,  or  set  of  devices,  are 
often  piled  up  on  the  outside  of  it 
without  any  permission  from  within, 
the  external  part  doing  tolerable 
duty  for  a  milliner's  block,  or  a 
child's  doll.  A  foreign  influence  is 
plain,  generally  very  plain,  but 
holds  up  its  hand,  like  a  master  to 
his  dog — "Down,  Plo,  down!" 
and  Plo  is  obedient. 


I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  indeed 
I  do.  But  these  trains  are  very 
curious :  a  great  accident  happens, 
and  a  great  noise  it  makes  to  the 
survivors,  and  is  made  about  it  by 
people  hundreds  of  miles  off.  I  re- 
member the  time  well  when,  by  the 
blessed  coaches,  anybody  could  have 
a  leg  broke,  quite  comfortable,  and 
nobody  a  bit  the  wiser.  Nobody, 
sir,  is  the  public — you  and  me.  I 
don't  say  the  individual  accidented 
might  not  find  it  out ;  nor  the  sur- 
geon, if  he'd  had  practice  enough. 
But  there — bless  m.e!  and  that's 
not  a  bad  wish,  sir — I  was  forgetting 
the  Count,  which  it  is  not  such  an 
easy  thing  to  do  ;  everybody  must 
own  to  that.  I'm  sure  he's  got  into 
another  carriage,  and  there  may  be 
nobody  in  it,  and  you  know  it's 
very  lonesome  to  travel  about  and 
have  nobody  to  speak  to,  though 
I  must  say  I've  had  the  good  luck 
this  time  (and  it  often  happens  to 
me,  I  acknowledge  that)  to  fall  in 
with  very  pleasant,  entertaining 
company.  But  there ;  dear  me ! 
I  am  sorry  the  Count  is  not  with 
us.  I'm  sure  he  would  have  en- 
joyed your  society.  It's  no  com- 
pliment, indeed  ;  pray  don't  think 
so ;  but  you  must  know  he  is  a 
great  talker;  only  now  and  then 
you  can  edge  in  a  word,  and  when 
you  do  you  must  take  advantage  of 
your  fortune,  and  by  laying  it  out 
judicious  you  may  get  in  a  spell  of 
talk  yourself.  But,  indeed,  as  a 
great  traveller,  and  living,  I  dare 
say,  many  thousand  miles  from 
home,  he  has  seen  so  much  he 
needs  have  much  to  say.  And  so 
he  has,  I  warrant  you,  with  only 
part  of  a  life  left  to  say  it  in  either ; 
and  that's  hard,  you  know.  'Deed, 
it's  the  truth,  sir." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  the  rudeness 
of  interrupting  you  ;  but  " 

**  Pray  don't,  sir,  pray  don't.  It's 
no  interruption  in  the  wide  world. 
I  can  go  on  just  the  same;  I  can, 
indeed.    And,  as  I  was  saying — was 
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I  saying  it  ?  No  doubt  I  was,  and 
if  not,  i  was  thinking  it — this  same 

steam  has  a  fine  property  " 

*'I  wish  I  had  it,  ma'am." 
"  No  you  don't,  sir ;  no  you  don't. 
For  I  mean,  if  you  keep  the  fire  up, 
it'll  go  on  till  the  day  of  judgment." 

"I'm  sure  of  it,  ma'am;" — the 
groan  was  full  fledged  ; — "  but  sup- 
pose we  let  the  fire  go  down  for 
awhile,  all  would  be  still." 

He  thought  he'd  done  it  now, 
and  looked  ever  so  much  brighter. 
Poor  man ! 

"  More's  the  pity,  sir ;  more's 
the  pity ;  leastways  if  there  was  no 
remedy.  But  it's  only  a  few  days 
since  Mary — that's  my  daughter  ; 
she's  going  to  be  married,  and  I 
hope  she'll  ever  be  like  her  mother. 
But  there,  it's  not  always  lucky  is 
that  luck  has.  Well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, Mary  was  reading  what  she 
called  a  clever  thing — '  Stokers  and 
Pokers.'  Now  it  was  just  the  poker 
I  was  coming  to  ;  but  you  see  it  was 
the  last  w^ord  in  the  title  of  the 
book  and  I  could  not  get  at  it 
sooner.  It  came  into  my  mind  be- 
cause you  said,  '  If  the  fire  went 
down.'  " 

"I'll  never  say  it  again,  ma'am; 
I'll  never  say  it  again — trust  me." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  do.  Tou  are  a 
very  honest-looking  gentleman — I 
will  say  that  any  day.  But,  dearee 
me !  now  I  look  at  you,  and  think 
of  it — yes — I  can't  be  wrong — of 
course  not — I  have  seen  you  before : 
was  it  at  Yelverton  or  Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool?" 

"  Very  likely,  ma'am,  at  both. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are 
the  mother  of  the  future  Lady  de 
la  Tour." 

"  To  think  of  it !  to  think  of  it ! 
Bless  me  !  bless  me !  well,  she  is  to 
be  married  to  my  dear  boy,  some 
day — some  day.  But  there; — 
things  are  falling  out  that  I  don't 
understand.  I  can't  see,  for  the 
life  of  me,  and  I  can  assure  you 
it's  not  for  the  want  of  trying, 


why  they  should  not  get  married 
right  off",  as  I  was  myself.  There 
was  no  fuss  at  all  about  that.  We 
just  went  to  church,  and  came  out 
again,  in  a  straightforward,  comfort- 
able way — the  ring  on  the  finger, 
the  friends  at  the  cottage.  Bless 
the  man  that  put  the  one  there,  and 
deserved  the  others." 

"  You  spoke  of  a  Count,  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  ;  that  must  be  Count 
Gerowski." 

"  Dear  me,  yes,  to  be  sure  it  is. 
And  now  you  remind  me,  I  see  it 
all  in  a  minute  ;  you  are  the  gentle- 
man honest  Davy  sent  abroad  some- 
where about  something,  and  people 
said  you'd  be  shot  by  Count  Gerow- 
ski in  a  duel,  which  they  tell  me  is 
a  sort  of  duet  where  there's  a  good 
deal  of  shaking  and  quavering  at 
times  ;  others  said  you'd  be  eaten 
up  by  a  shark,  or  a  whale,  or  the 
sea-serpent ;  and  others,  that  you'd 
fall  into  a  whirlpool  they  call  luck's- 
hole  and  never  come  up  again,  but 
maybe  dive  down  till  you  saw  day- 
light at  the  other  side  the  world, 
among  the  niggers,  who'd  take  you 
for  a  sea-god,  or  a  sea-king,  at  the 
very  least,  and  present  you  with 
a  golden  three-pronged  fork  for  a 
sceptre.  Mercy  on  us  !  and  there's 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it !  Well, 
well,  to  think  of  that,  now  !" 

"  I  should  like  to  meet  the  Count, 
Mrs.  Chudleigh." 

"  And  so  you  will,  t)f  course. 
He's  sure  to  be  in  one  or  other  of 
the  carriages,  for  before  the  train 
came  in  sight  of  Babblebury  he  said 
he  was  anxious  to  get  to  Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool,  so  you'll  be  sure 
to  meet  him  at  the  station.  They 
do  say  he's  a  prince  in  his  own 
country." 

Neither  count  nor  prince  were  at 
the  station,  however,  and  it  was 
clear  he  had  not  travelled  in  their 
direction.  What  Smart's  ideas  on 
the  event  might  have  been  he  kept 
to  himself,  and,  while  making  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  straight 
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crescent  of  Squashy,  he  tried  to 
gather  together  the  scattered  par- 
ticles of  his  recent  experiences  for 
the  benefit  of  his  uncle. 

I  often  look  upon  sunrise  as  the 
dawn  of  mind  on  the  material  world 
— the  dispersion  of  darkness,  the 
realization  of  vigour  and  of  beauty. 
It  tips  the  hills  with  gold ;  it  deepens 
the  valleys  with  shade.  It  rides 
through  the  heavens  in  magnifi- 
cence, and  sets  in  glory.  Some- 
times it  is  wholly  obscured  by  the 
dark  shadow  of  an  intervening  body ; 
sometimes  partially.  We  see  it 
through  the  vapours  of  our  planet 
shorn  of  its  rays,  but  glowing  still ; 
and,  again,  we  see  a  few  pencils  of 
radiant  light  struggling  -between 
the  heaviest  packs  of  clouds. 

Such  is  mind-;  gorgeous  in  the 
fulness  of  its  radiance ;  feeble  as 
the  taper's  light  in  the  poverty  of 
its  surroundings. 

Whichever  might  have  been  the 
state  of  our  sailor's  mind,  it  was 
very  busy  as  he  knocked  at  honest 
Davy's  door. 

Once  again  he  stood  in  that  office. 
Old  Maggie  was  in  his  case,  prying 
into  the  unchanging  nick,  and  seem- 
ing to  shriek  out,  "  red  tape,  red 
tape !  "  as  naturally  as  he  did  when 
in  life.  And  there  were  books, 
papers,  and  legal  documents  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  as  if  they  had 
been  untouched  since  he  was  last 
there.  David  Dunstable  Hyde  was 
not  in  his  usual  place ;  he  was  in 
the  inner  office,  and  hearing  some- 
body enter  he  looked  out. 

"  Colville  !  back  so  soon  ;  you 
might  have  been  growing  wings 
since  we  parted — bravo  !  "  And  his 
nepliew  received  a  hearty  greeting. 
"When  did  you  arrive  ?  and 
where  ?  " 

"  I  landed  at  Liverpool  the  even- 
ing before  last,  was  at  my  mother's 
yesterday,  passing  an  hour  or  two 
at  Brock lesby,  and  am  here  to-day." 

"  Brocklesby  !  what  had  you  to  do 
there?  "and  bis  look  implied,  you 


might  as  well  have  come  on  to 
me. 

"  You  know  farmer  Grimes  lives 
at  the  court." 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  send  me  to  Grimes's 
dam  in  California?  " 

"  Grimes,  of  Brocklesby,  and 
Grimes's  dam  !  what  have  they  in 
common,  beyond  name?  " 

"  Only  the  community  of  father 
and  son." 

"  Bless  me  !  that  is  astounding  ! 
Then  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Grimes's  dam  ?  I  had  doubted 
it." 

"  There  is  ;  I  was  at  it,  and  its 
owner  is  James,  a  son  of  Michael 
Grimes,  of  Brocklesby  Court,  and 
who  ran  away  from  his  home  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

"  Then  Sweeps  was  not  there  ?  " 

"  ^^0.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  absent  from  California  for  five 
years.  He  cheated  his  partner,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  bolted  for 
Europe." 

He  then  explained  to  his  uncle 
the  capture  of  Andre  Ledrue,  which 
had  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
startling  fact  that  he  had  himself 
been  followed  across  the  Atlantic 
by  Sweeps,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
no  other  end  in  view  than  his  as- 
sassination. 

"JNot  possible,  not  possible,  my 
dear  boy.  This  is  past  belief.  We 
have  extraordinary  swindlers,  and 
terrible  criminals,  but  to  track  a 
man  across  the  seas  for  thousands 
of  miles  is  incredible." 

"  It  is  fact,  nevertheless,  if  I  were 
rightly  informed.  No  doubt  he 
thought  any  deed  of  villany  could 
be  safely  executed  in  so  wild  a  part 
of  a  remote  country.  And  so  it 
might  if  he  had  not  employed  a  spy 
who  was  less  cautious  than  wicked." 

"  A  dream,  a  dream,  Colville.  He 
had  never  been  out  of  California, 
you  may  be  sure,  but  had  good 
reason  to  keep  out  of  Grimes's  way. 
I  have  had  several  notions  about 
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this  man,  and  had  begun  to  look 
upon  him  at  last  as  a  phantom  of 
Count  Gerowski's  brain,  raised  to 
account  for  an  acquaintance  with 
some  secret  in  Major  Toplofty's 
family,  and  of  which  he  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  by  such  under- 
hand means  as  did  not  quite  become 
bis  Countship.  It  seems,  however, 
there  really  is  such  a  person.  Tou 
know  nothing  of  his  present  where- 
abouts ?  " 

*'  He  could  not  have  escaped  from 
California  many  hours  before  I 
sailed." 

"  Don't  you  think  he's  there  yet  ? 
He  is,  Colville,  he  is;  and  by  some 
means  Count  Gerowski  has  got  the 
upper  hand  of  him  and  now  dictates 
his  moves.  What  did  you  hear 
from  Grimes  about  the  letter  that 
was  received  by  Sir  George  ?  " 

"  Everything.  It  was  written 
apparently  in  France  ;  sent  to  James 
Grimes  to  be  copied  in  bad  English, 
and  then  forwarded  to  the  Towers, 
bearing  the  marks  of  having  come 
from  California,  and  presumably 
written  there." 

"  It  was  shrewdly  done — if  done. 
Is  it  not  a  cram  from  your  friend, 
James  Grimes?  " 

*'  No ;  of  that  I  am  certain." 

'*  Can't  get  that  credulity  out  of 
you,  Colville." 

"  You  like  documentary  evidence, 
uncle." 

"  Like  it  !  nonsense,  boy.  I 
love  it — love  it,  1  tell  you.  There's 
no  romance  there.  Black  and 
white— and  they're  nailed  ;  bound, 
hand  and  foot,  pilloried,  no  chance 
of  escape  from  them,"  and  he  rubbed 
his  hands  with  great  glee. 

"  Very  well  ;  then  look  here. 
I've  got  Bill  Sweeps's  letter  of  in- 
structions to  James ;  and  he  held  it 
out  to  his  uncle. 

The  attorney  perused  it  carefully  ; 
examined  first  one  side  of  the  sheet, 
then  the  other  ;  re-perused  it ;  laid  it 
open  before  him  ;  thought  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  asked, 


How  do  you  know  that's 
genuine  ?  " 

The  first  idea  in  the  legal  mind  is 
suspicion ;  and  if  it  take  a  good 
deal  to  account  for  the  cobwebbing 
of  brain,  it  takes  a  good  deal  more 
to  brush  it  away  and  make  a  clean 
sweep  in  the  place. 

"  Genuine  !  "  exclaimed  nephew 
Smart;  "  do  you  think  it's  a  forgery  ? 
and  to  what  end?  "  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  minutely  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  received 
it. 

'*  Plausible  —  very.  Tou  never 
saw  that  writing  before,  Colville.  I 
strongly  suspect  I  have." 

"  Then  you  must  know  it  is  not 
fictitious."  The  elder  smiled. 
"  Where  do  you  believe  you  have 
seen  it  ?  " 

Honest  Davy  crossed  the  room  to 
the  tin  case  containing  Sir  George 
de  la  Tour's  papers.  He  took  from 
it  the  stained  and  soiled  letter  Sir 
George  had  received  from  California, 
and  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  Eeturning  to  his  desk, 
he  opened  it,  and  took  out  a  card, 
which  bore  the  address,  "  Hotel 
Duprez,  Leicester  Square,  London," 
and  was  written,  as  we  know,  by 
that  gentleman  when  he  left  the 
office  where  uncle  and  nephew  were 
now  seated.  Davy  laid  the  card  on 
the  open  letter  from  Sweeps  to 
James  Grimes,  which  Smart  had 
just  given  him. 

"  Come  here,  Colville  ;  I  told  you 
I  had  seen  that  writing  before. 
Look,  was  the  same  hand  at  work 
in  both  instances  ?  " 

He  went  up  to  his  uncle's  desk. 

*'  Well,  can  you  trace  any  like- 
ness between  the  writing  of  the 
letter  you  brought  from  your  friend 
and  the  writing  on  that  card  ?" 

"  Plain  as  a  pike-stafi",  uncle. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
both  were  written  by  Bill  Sweeps." 

"That's  the  way,"  said  Davy, 
"  people  jump  to  conclusions,  in 
which  they  enjoy  some  delicious 
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floundering,  and  come  out  with  a 
torn  jacket." 

The  address  he  had  shown  his 
nephew  was  on  the  back  of  a  card  ; 
he  turned  it  over,  and  Smart  read, — 

**  '  Count  Stanislaus  Grerowski.' 
Capital !  capital,  indeed !  Since  he 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Sweeps, 
he  will  be  likely  to  know  where 
he  is." 

*'  That's  another  jump  at  a  con- 
clusion. When  the  Count  was  in 
this  office,  just  at  your  departure 
for  California,  1  had  very  hard 
thoughts  of  him.  They  are  not 
much  softened  yet.  He  introduced 
hmiself  as  having  full  authority 
from  Bill  Sweeps  to  negotiate  the 
transaction  announced  in  that  wor- 
thy person's  name  in  the  letter  to 
Sir  George.  It  now  appears  the 
letter  beariug  his  signature  was 
WTitten  by  the  Count,  presumably 
then  in  France.  On  this  point  you 
have  furnished  evidence.  Then  here 
again  we  have  another  complication. 
From  facts  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  the  Count  was  at  that 
time  neither  in  England  nor  France ; 
he  was  in  Ireland ;  either  at  Lord 
Erin's  or  Mrs.  Dodrington  Clif- 
ford's." 

"  "Why  should  he  have  written  in 
Bill  Sweeps's  name?" 

"  He  might  calculate  on  its  having 
more  force  from  the  ci-devant  valet 
— the  original  knower  of  events." 

*'  Then  why  afterwards  come  for- 
ward in  his  own  proper  person  of 
Count  Gerowski  ?" 

"  AVehave  there,  Colville,  another 
proof,  that  the  arch-rascal  has  never 
left  California  ;  and  the  Count  soon 
found  he  could  not  carry  on  any 
extended  negotiation  in  the  plain- 
tiff's name  while  he  remained  at  a 
distance,  and  has  therefore  become, 
by  purchase,  as  he  says,  or  other- 
ways,  plaintiff  as  Sweeps's  repre- 
sentative." 

*'  I  suspect  the  *  otherways  *  has 
it." 

"I  am  inclined  to  agree.  They 


are  in  collusion,  that's  plain  enough ; 
the  rest  is  but  conjecture  at  pre- 
sent." 

The  measured,  dry,  attorney  tone 
in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  speak- 
ing, now  changed  into  the  cordiality 
of  relationship,  and  the  professional 
still  came  down  by  the  run. 

"  My  dear  Colville,  you  have  exe- 
cuted your  commission  right  well. 
The  letter  you  have  brought  back 
is  alone  worth  the  journey.  Still 
the  Sweeps's  mystery  is  not  cleared 
up." 

"  If  you  rolled  a  golden  ball  be- 
fore the  Count  wouldn't  he  stoop 
to  pick  it  up  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  would  stoop  to  any- 
thing, and  gild  refined  gold  with  a 
lie.  He  asks  £10,000  for  the  secret 
that  is  eventually  to  put  Sir  George 
in  possession  of  Bavensholm,  in 
right  of  her  who  is  to  be  his  wife — 
Miss  Mary  Chudleigh — as  the  direct 
descendant,  through  the  elder 
branch  of  the  old  barons  of  that 
domain.  Now  it  is  impossible  he 
can  do  that.  The  deed  of  sale  to 
Major  Toplofty's  father  cannot  be 
upset,  nor  the  will  under  which  the 
Major  himself  inherits  Bavensholm. 
I  have  seen  both,  as  well  as  the 
title  of  Lord  Griffin,  one  of  the 
Softerly  family,  who  sold  the 
place  to  his  father.  AVhatever 
Mister  Sweeps  may  think  to  the 
contrary,  or  the  Count  through 
him,  the  present  proprietor  is  in 
safe  possession  of  the  fee,  and  this 
they  will  inevitably  discover,  if  they 
have  not  already.  Then  there  is 
an  under-current  directed  more 
especially  against  Miss  Toplofty." 

"What!  Jack?  The  marvel 
there  is  how,  with  that  kind  heart 
of  hers,  she  can  play  the  unfeminine 
repulsive  role  of  a  common,  vulgar, 
fast  girl.  It  is  a  wonder  beyond 
my  guess.'* 

"  Those,  Colville,  who  don't  know 
her  as  well  as  most  here  do  dismiss 
her  with  a  '  poor  silly  thing !'  and 
so  consign  her  to  kennel  oblivion. 
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But^we,  who  see  and  acknowledge 
her  real  worth,  must  seek  explana- 
tion from  something  else  than 
silliness.  There  may  be  a  sorrow 
we  neither  know  anything  of  nor 
have  any  right  to  investigate,  which 
drives  her  love  of  the  chase  and  the 
gun  beyond  the  bounds  a  happy 
girl  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
passing.  Even  an  attorney  may  be 
allowed  imagination  out  of  his 
trade ;  but  in  it  or  out  of  it,  I  have 
suspected  such  a  possibility.  I  do 
not  therefore  deny  but  the  Count 
may  have  got  at  a  damaging  secret. 
He's  not  the  man  to  fly  his  hawk  at 
a  lure." 

"  1  have  some  suspicions  of  the 
Count,  too." 
*'  Hearsay?" 

"  No ;  you  shall  judge.  He  was 
at  Babblebury  station  this  morn- 
ing, with  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  who 
afterwards  told  me  he  was  on  his 
way  to  this  place ;  yet  when  the 
train  reached  Babblebury,  he  re- 
mained with  his  back  to  it  till  it 
again  started.  Was  not  that  a 
comical  move,  uncle  ?" 

"  Did  you  see  his  face  before  ho 
turned  his  back  to  the  train?" 

"  I  did  not.  "When  I  first  saw 
the  two  standing  on  the  platform, 
they  were  in  the  position  I  have  told 
you." 

"You  could  not  judge  by  his 
figure,  his  general  appearance, 
whether  you  had  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore." 

"  I  saw  nothing  that  I  recognized, 
and  have  not  the  most  remote  idea 
what  detained  him." 

"  It  struck  me,  you  might  have 
met  somewhere ;  and  I  think  now, 
unconscious  as  you  may  be  of  the 
honour,  he  had  sound  reason  for 
avoiding  you,  whether  you  ever 
absolutely  met  or  not ;  and,  seeing 
you  in  the  train,  he  stayed  behind." 

"  Ah — ah — well,  yes — thank  you, 
I  know  the  way."  The  door  opened, 
and  Major  Loftus  Toplofty  stood 


before  them,  the  tuft  of  his  hair 
rather  flattened  by  his  hat,  while 
that  of  his  mind  remained  very 
erect.  He  was  dressed  in  mourning, 
his  sister  having  died  the  day  after 
Dr.  Mastermann  had  been  sum- 
moned from  the  Towers,  on  the 
occasion  of  Mary's  first  public 
appearance  there,  three  months  be- 
fore. 

"  Ah — yes — I  see,  Mr.  Hyde,  you 
are  engaged.  Another  time,  another 
time,  Mr.  Hyde.'' 

"  This  is  my  nephew.  Lieutenant 
Smart,  Major.  He  has  just  re- 
turned from  California,  and  as  he 
is  staying  with  me  for  a  day  or  two, 
our  chat  can  be  renewed  at  any 
time.  Colville,  we  dine  at  six — you 
have  the  old  room." 

Smart  was  glad  to  escape  from 
the  chilly  atmosphere  of  importance 
which  surrounded  this  son  of  wealth, 
and,  as  he  prepared  to  leave  his  uncle 
and  client  together,  the  great  man 
vouchsafed  a  movement,  possibly  in- 
tended to  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lieutenant.  It  was  such  a 
salute  as  you  might  look  for  from 
the  funnel  of  a  steamer  to  a  cock- 
boat, when  the  waves  were  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  everything  that 
came  in  their  way,  the  dismal  effects 
of  which  were  pathetically  sung  by 
Lord  Dorset — 

"  Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Koll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea." 

The  Major's  stiff"-backed  incline  for- 
ward might  have  been  equally  taken 
as  a  recognition  of  the  rows  of  tin 
boxes  on  one  side  of  the  office, 
or  of  poor  stuffed  Maggie  on  the 
opposite  side,  over  the  fire-place. 
Smart  was  so  pleased  with  the  funny 
and  funnel  obeisance,  that  he  scut- 
tled along  to  enjoy  his  laugh  by 
himself,  leaving  the  door  ajar.  Davy 
immediately  sported  the  oak,  and 
returned  to  his  desk,  awaiting  the 
heavy  man's  communication. 

{To  he  contmued ) 
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OIJE  POETEAIT  GALLEEY. 

SECOND  SEEIES.— No.  6. 


AUGUSTUS  EEEDEEICK,  DUKE  OF  LEINSTEE. 

The  Geraldines  can  trace  a  lineage,  in  these  countries,  back  to  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  Dominus  Otho,  one  of  the  Gherardini  of 
Florence,  was  an  honorary  baron  of  England  ;  the  Latin  form  of  the 
name,  Geraldini,  having  been  adopted  by  the  immediate  successors  of  that 
chieftain.  In  1078,  Walter  FitzOtho,  son  of  Dominus,  was  Castellan  of 
Windsor,  and  Warden  of  the  forests  of  Berks.  He  married  Gladys, 
daughter  of  Ehiwallon  ap  Cynvyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales;  and  his 
sou  Gerald  Fitz Walter,  appointed  by  Henry  I.  constable  of  jPembroke 
Castle,  married  Nesta,  daughter  of  Ehys  ap  Gruffydh  ap  Tudor  Mawr. 
Prince  of  South  Wales.  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  son  of  Gerald  Fitz  Walter, 
was  the  first  of  the  Geraldines  who  landed  in  Ireland  ;  and  his  advent, 
in  May,  1169,  was  at  the  request  of  Dermod  MacMurrogh,  King  of 
Leinster,  to  enable  that  monarch  to  resist  the  encroachments  on  his 
authority  of  Eoderick  O'Connor. 

After  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  times,  Maurice 
FitzGerald  and  his  half-brother,  FitzStephen,  were  appointed  Wardens  of 
Dublin,  under  Hugh  de  Lacy,  then  chief  Governor  of  Ireland  ;  on  whose 
retirement  from  office  in  1173,  Maurice  returned  to  Wales  in  consequence 
of  the  jealousy  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Strongbow.  Three  years 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  recalled  by  Strongbow,  who  found  that,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Geraldines,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position.  A 
grant  was  then  made  to  Maurice  of  the  barony  of  Offaly,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare  ;  that  being  the  first  of  the  large  possessions  subsequently 
held  by  the  family,  not  only  in  Leinster,  but  also  in  the  North  and  South 
of  Ireland.  Soon  after  the  date  of  the  grant  of  the  barony  of  Offaly, 
Maurice  FitzGerald  built  the  castle  of  Maynooth,  as  a  defence  for  his 
property,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  possess  much 
historic  interest.  In  1205,  Gerald  FitzMaurice,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  summoned  to  take  his  place  in  Parliament  as  Baron  of  Offaly.  The 
high  position  maintained  by  the  Geraldines  of  that  early  period  is 
evidenced  by  both  the  first  and  second  Barons  of  Offaly  being  a  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland.  The  second  baron  introduced  into  the  country,  in 
1215,  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  in  the  following  year  that  of  the 
Dominicans. 

John  FitzThomas  FitzGerald,  Baron  of  Offaly,  was  created  Earl  of 
Kildare  in  1816,  when  he  had  the  castle  of  Kildare  conveyed  to  him  and 
his  heirs  male.* 


*  The  ancient  war-cry  of  the  Geraldines  of  Kildare  was  '*  Crora-a-boo,"  and  that  of  the 
Desmond  branch  '* Shanid-a-boo."    "A  buid,"  the  Irish  for  "To  victory,"  was  the  usual 
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The  history  of  the  Geraldines  from  that  period  occupies  a  leading 
place  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  At  one  time  or  another  an  Earl  of 
Kildare  is  recorded  as  the  occupant  of  almost  every  leading  office — Lord 
Justice,  Lord  Deputy,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  so  on.  Anon,  we  find  the 
jealousy  of  contemporaries  to  have  been  aroused  by  the  influence  wielded 
by  the  Geraldine  of  the  day,  against  whom  charges  of  high  crimes  and 
treasons  were  not  unfrequently  preferred  to  the  sovereign.  In  those 
feudal  times,  the  prestige  of  a  great  chief  was  maintainable  only  by  deeds 
of  daring  and  valour.  Hence  the  feuds  between  the  houses  of  Kildare 
and  Ormonde,  and  Desmond,  as  well  as  several  others.  The  result  was 
occasionally  a  victory  for  the  Geraldine  of  Offaly,  while  at  another  time 
he  would  be  under  arrest.  For  various  acts  of  alleged  insubordination, 
Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  arrested  in  Dublin  by  order  of  the 
Government,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  then  a  place*of  ill 
omen  to  political  prisoners.  Previous  to  this  event,  the  Lord  Deputy  had 
summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Drogheda,  in  which  an  Act  was  passed, 
without  even  the  formality  of  any  previous  investigation,  attainting  the 
Earl  and  his  adherents,  and  another  Act  to  abolish  the  war-cry  and  motto, 
"  Crom-a-boo."  After  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  in  the  Tower,  the 
Earl  was  brought  before  the  Council,  where,  on  being  informed  that  he 
might  choose  a  counsellor  to  defend  him,  he  replied  that  if  permitted 
freedom  of  action  in  this  respect,  he  would  choose  the  best  counsellor  in. 
all  England,  who  would  be  the  King  himself.  The  King  said,  "  a  wiser 
man  might  have  chosen  worse."  Amongst  the  accusers  of  the  Earl  was 
the  Bishop  of  Meath,  who,  on  seeing  that  the  King  appeared  to  be 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  prisoner,  and  apprehending  that  he  might 
be  set  at  liberty,  exclaimed,  "All  Ireland  cannot  rule  this  man  !  "  which 


termination  of  the  war-cries  in  Ireland,  and  was  added  to  the  distinctive  watchword  of  each 
ti-ibe,  Crom  (Croom)  and  Shanid  were  two  castles  about  sixteen  miles  apart  in  the  county 
Limerick,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  They  belonged  to  the  two  principal  branches  of 
the  Geraldines,  and  being  on  the  borders  of  the  O'Briens'  country,  and  the  constant  object 
of  attack,  Crom-a-boo  "  or  "  Shanid -a-boo,"  was  shouted  in  opposition  to  the  "Lamh- 
laider-a-boo "  (the  "Strong  hand  to  victory")  of  the  O'Briens.  In  1495,  the  Act  10 
Henry  VII.,  c.  20,  was  passed  "to  abolish  the  words  'Crom-a-boo'  and  '  Butler-a-boo.'" 

The  following  are  traditions  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  monkey  being  the  crest 
of  the  Offaly  Geraldines : — 

"John  FitzThomas,  afterward  Earl  of  Kildare,  then  an  infant,  was  in  the  castle  of  Wood- 
stock, near  Athy,  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued  the  child 
was  forgotten,  and  when  the  servants  returned  to  search  for  him,  the  room  in  which  he  lay 
was  found  in  ruins.  Soon  after  a  strange  noise  was  heard  on  one  of  the  towers,  and  on  look- 
up they  saw  an  ape,  which  was  usually  kept  chained,  holding  the  child  in  his  arms.  The 
Earl  afterwards,  in  gratitude  for  his  preservation,  adopted  a  monkey  for  his  crest  and  sup- 
porters; and  some  of  his  descendants,  in  memory  of  it,  took  the  additional  motto  of  "  Non 
immeoior  beneficii." 

The  other  tradition  is  that  Thomas  FitzMaurice  was  only  nine  months  old  when  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Callan  in  1261.  The  child  was  at  Tralee,  and  on 
his  attendants  rushing  out,  alarmed  at  the  intelligence,  he  was  left  alone  in  his  ci-adle,  when  a 
tame  baboon,  or  ape,  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  ran  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
the  neighbouring  Abbey.  After  carrying  him  round  the  battlements  and  exhibiting  him  to 
the  frightened  spectators,  he  brought  the  infant  back  to  its  cradle  in  safety.  Thomas  was,  in 
consequence  "An  Appagh"  (in  Irish),  "Simiacus,"  or  "the  Ape."  He,  however,  was 
ancestor  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond. 

When  Dean  Swift  was  writing  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  he  had  quarelled  with  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  and  in  order  to  vex  him,  introduced  into  his  story  the  part  in  which  his  hero  is 
carried  off  and  fed  by  the  Brobdignagian  SiT^Q.—JExtract  from  "  The  Claris  of  Kildare  and 
their  Ancestors," 
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brought  forth  the  response  from  the  King,  "  Then  he  shall  rule  all 
Ireland."  The  restoration  to  his  honours  and  estates  soon  followed,  as  did 
also  the  issue  of  letters  patent,  dated  the  6th  August,  1496,  appointing 
the  Earl  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  Greraldines  it  has  been  already  stated  that  their  entire  career 
has  been  in  great  part  a  reflex  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Great 
as  were  the  vicissitudes  of  their  adopted  country,  those  of  the  puissant 
House  of  Kildare  were  no  less  remarkable  ;  the  latter  having  culminated 
in  the  execution  of  Thomas,  the  tenth  Earl,  and  his  five  uncles,  at  Tyburn, 
on  the  3rd  Eebruary,  1537,  after  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 
London  for  sixteen  months ;  the  barbarous  sentence  then  pronounced 
requiring  them  to  be  drawn,  hung,  and  quartered. 

In  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  tragic  event,  no  one 
can  peruse  the  history  of  the  times  without  sympathizing  with  the  feeliug 
that  induced  Lord  Offaly,  popularly  known  as  "  Silken  Thomas,"  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt,  however  ill-advised  and  unjustifiable  the  act  most 
unquestionably  was.  His  father,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  one  not  only 
of  the  most  powerful,  but  also  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day,  was 
summoned  to  London  to  answer  certain  charges  preferred  against  him  in 
a  report  presented  to  the  King,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  held  many 
royal  manors  and  castles,  including,  amongst  others,  Powerscourt,  Leixlip, 
and  Castledermot ;  that  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  other  lords  will  not 
attend  Parliament  nor  the  Council,  nor  aid  the  Deputy,  unless  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  holds  that  office ;  that  the  Earl  and  his  kinsmen  have  the 
counties  of  Kildare  and  Carlow,  and  that  within  this  territory  he  exacts 
coin  and  livery ;  that  the  laws  have  not  been  executed  in  the  county  of 
Kildare  for  twenty-eight  years  by  the  judges,  but  by  the  seneschals  of  the 
Earl,  who  grant  pardons  for  felonies  under  his  seal,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Kildare  and  j^arlow,  instead  of  obeying 
the  writ  of  the  King's  sheriff",  will  only  answer  the  summons  of  the  Earl ; 
that  he  had  given  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Irish  chiefs,  contrary  to 
the  Statute,  and  thereby  formed  alliances  with  them  ;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  all  these  alleged  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  it  became 
expedient  to  withdraw  the  royal  castles  and  manors  from  the  custody  of 
tbe  Earl,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to  accouat  for  the  tribute  which  he 
received  from  the  Irish  chiefs.* 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the  Earl  was  examined  before  the 
Council  on  these  charges;  and,  without  any  decision  being  come  to,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  the  announcement  of  which  in  Ireland  was 
accompanied  by  the  false  report  that  the  "  Earl  had  been  beheaded,  and 
that  the  same  fate  was  intended  for  his  son  and  his  brothers."  Lord 
Offaly  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  though  holding  the  important 
post  of  Vice-Deputy,  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  his  father 
previous  to  the  latter  leaving  for  London.  On  hearing  of  the  alleged 
execution  of  the  Earl,  and  of  the  fate  which  awaited  himself  and  his 
uncles,  without,  as  he  believed,  any  ground  of  justification  whatever.  Lord 
Off'aly  at  once  resigned  the  office  of  Vice-Deputy,  and  assembled  his 
followers  with  the  view  of  driving  the  English  out  of  Ireland. f  On 


*  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  p.  182. 

+  The  Earl,  some  time  afterwards,  hearing  in  the  Tower  of  his  son's  rebellion,  and  having 
been  shown  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  a  copy  of  the  excommunication  of  Lord  Offaly, 
was  so  overpowered  by  the  intelligence  that  he  sank  into  a  state  of  despondency,  and  died  of 
grief  on  the  12th  December,  1534,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  Tower. 
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St.  Barnabas  Day,  lltli  of  June,  1534,  he  rode  through  the  city  attended 
by  a  guard  of  140  horsemen  in  coats  of  mail,  with  silken  fringes  on  their 
helmets  (on  which  account  he  became  generally  known  as  "  Silken 
Thomas  "),  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  where  he  had  summoned  the  Council 
to  meet.  On  taking  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  Council-table,  the 
members  of  the  Council  were  amazed  and  alarmed  by  the  followers  of  the 
Vice-Deputy  rushing  in  completely  armed.  Having  commanded  silence, 
Lord  Offaly  thus  spoke :  "  Howsoever  injuriously  we  be  handled  and 
forced  to  defend  ourselves  in  arms,  when  neither  our  service  nor  our  good 
meaning  towards  our  Prince's  crown  availeth,  yet  say  not  hereafter  but 
that,  in  this  open  hostility  which  we  here  profess  and  proclaim,  we  have 
showed  ourselves  no  villains  nor  churls,  but  warriors  and  gentlemen. 
This  sword  of  estate  is  yours,  and  not  mine.  I  received  it  with  an  oath, 
and  have  used  it  to  your  benefit.  I  should  destain  mine  honour  if  I 
turned  the  same  to  your  annoyance.  Now  I  have  need  of  mine  own 
sword,  which  I  dare  trust.  As  for  the  common  sword,  it  flattereth  me 
with  a  painted  scabbard,  but  hath  indeed  a  pestilent  edge  already  bathed 
in  the  Geraldine  blood,  and  now  is  newly  whetted,  in  hope  of  a  further 
destruction.  Therefore  save  yourselves  from  us  as  from  open  enemies. 
I  am  none  pf  Henry's  Deputy ;  I  am  his  foe.  I  have  more  mind  to 
conquer  than  to  govern  ;  to  meet  him  in  the  field  than  to  serve  him  in 
office.  If  all  the  hearts  of  England  and  Ireland  that  have  cause  thereto 
would  join  in  this  quarrel  (as  I  hope  they  will),  then  should  he  soon  aby 
(as  I  trust  he  shall)  for  his  tyranny  ;  for  which  the  age  to  come  may 
lawfully  scourge  him  up  among  the  ancient  tyrants  of  most  abominable 
and  hateful  memory."* 

Lord  Offaly  then  proceeded  to  surrender  the  sword  of  state  to  the 
Chancellor,  who,  as  a  well-wisher  of  the  Geraldines,  earnestly  besought 
the  young  nobleman,  in  a  most  impressive  speech,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
not  to  commit  so  rash  and  wicked  an  act.  The  response  was :  "  My  Lord 
Chancellor,  I  came  not  hither  to  take  advice  as  to  what  I  should  do,  but 
to  give  you  to  understand  what  I  mind  to  do.  It  is  easy  for  the  sound 
to  counsel  the  sick  ;  but  if  the  sore  had  smarted  you  as  much  as  it 
festereth  me,  you  would  be  per  case  as  impatient  as  I  am.  As  you  wish 
me  to  honour  my  Prince,  so  duty  willeth  me  to  reverence  my  father. 
Wherefore  he  that  will,  with  such  tyranny,  execute  mine  innocent  parent, 
and  withal  threaten  my  destruction,  I  may  not,  nor  will  not,  hold  him  for 
my  King.  And  yet,  in  truth,  he  never  was  our  King,  but  our  Lord,  as 
his  progenitors  have  been  before  him.  But  if  it  be  my  hap  to  miscarry, 
as  you  seem  to  prognosticate,  catch  that  catch  may ;  I  will  tShke  the 
market  as  it  riseth,  and  will  choose  rather  to  die  with  valiantness  and 
liberty  than  to  live  under  King  Henry  and  villany."t 

The  warfare  thus  chivalrously  though  unwisely  commenced  was  carried 
on,  with  alternations  of  success  and  failure,  until  the  month  of  August  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  youthful  Geraldine,  then  Earl  of  Kildare, 
sought  an  interview  with  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Eoyalist  forces  in  Ireland ;  and  in  a  conference  held  on  the  18th 
August,  1535,  the  Earl,  finding  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless  of 
success,  surrendered  himself  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Butler,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  royal  pleasure. 

In  the  end  of  August,  the  Earl  was  sent  prisoner  to  England ;  and  so 


*  HoUinslied,     History  of  Ireland,"  p.  78. 


+  Ibid,  p.  88. 
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great  importance  was  attached  to  his  secure  keeping  that  Lord  Grey  was 
appointed  to  accompany  him.  It  is  recorded  in  the  State  Papers  that 
immediately  after  his  apprehension  500  men  were  discharged  from  the 
royal  army,  the  rebellion  having  cost  the  King  £40,000.  The  Irish 
Government  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  capture  of  the  leader 
of  the  revolt,  which  had  then  been  brought  to  a  close.  Sir  William 
Erabazou  urged  Cromwell,  Secretary  of  State,  "to  discharge  this  land  of 
all  the  secte  of  the  Geraldines ; "  and  it  was  at  length  determined  that 
the  five  uncles  of  the  Earl,  and  Gerald,  his  half-brother,  should  be  arrested. 
Accordingly,  in  February,  1536,  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  who  had  then  be- 
come Lord  Deputy,  invited  Sir  James,  Walter,  and  Eichard  FitzGerald 
to  a  banquet  at  Kilmainham;  and  these  gentlemen,  having  been  opposed 
to  the  rebellion  of  their  nephew,  and  not  suspecting  any  treachery, 
accepted  the  invitation.  During  the  banquet  they  were  seized  and 
manacled  in  the  banqueting-hall ;  and  the  other  two  brothers,  Oliver  and 
John,  were  apprehended  before  they  heard  anything  of  the  proceeding. 
The  nephew,  Gerald,  next  heir  to  the  title,  having  been  carried  off"  by  his 
tutor,  thereby  made  his  escape.  The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  had  the  safe  keeping  of  the  five  prisoners  on  their  way  to  London  ; 
and  after  an  imprisonment  of  eleven  months^in  the  Tower,  they  were 
sentenced  to  death  without  any  evidence  whatever  having  been  brought 
forward  against  them,  and  executed  with  their  nephew  at  Tyburn,  as 
already  mentioned.* 

The  apprehension  of  the  young  Earl  had  become  a  most  important 
affair  with  the  leading  men  in  power.  Lord  Grey,  who  had  previously 
entrapped  the  uncles,  tried  a  similar  ruse  with  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell, 
whom  he,  in  most  conciliatory  terms,  invited  to  meet  him  in  Dundalk  on 
the  30th  April,  1539,  hoping  tliat  they  would  bring  Gerald  with  them  to 
the  interview  with  the  Lord  Deputy.  But,  taking  warning  by  the  fate  of 
the  uncles,  these  chieftains  declined  to  attend  the  summons.  On  the  26th 
May,  Sir  William  Brabazon  wrote  to  Cromwell  that  the  King's  Majesty 
should  be  moved  so  that  by  some  manner  of  means  the  boy  might  be 
apprehended,  though  he  should  be  bought  of  some  of  the  traitors  about 
him.  On  the  31st  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Lord  Deputy,  writing 
from  "  the  King's  Castle  of  Majnooth  "  to  Cromwell,  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment at  not  having  met  O'Neill,  who  he  expected  would  have 
been  accompanied  by  Gerald;  "as  if  the  case  had  so  chanced  I  would 
surely  have  taken  him  ;  and  if  not,  by  the  oath  I  have  made  to  my 
sovereign  Lord  and  Master,  I  would  have  taken  the  said  O'Neill,  and 
kept  him  till  he  had  caused  the  said  Gerald  to  have  been  delivered  to  my 
hands."t 

With  such  exertions  for  the  arrest  of  the  heir  of  the  Geraldines,  and 
the  skilfully-devised  precautions  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  country,  it  is 
marvellous  how  his  friends  should  have  been  able  to  eff'ect  his  escape,  as 
they  did  from  Donegal  Bay  about  the  middle  of  March,  1540,  in  a  vessel 


*  The  death  of  the  six  Geraldines  is  thus  noticed  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  : " 
"  1537,  Thomas,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  best  man  of  the  English  of  Ireland 
of  his  time,  and  his  father's  five  brothers,  were  put  to  death  in  England  on  the  3rd  nones  of 
February  ;  and  all  the  Geraldines  of  Leinster  were  exiled  and  banished.  The  Earldom  of 
Kildare  was  vested  in  the  King  ;  and  every  one  of  the  family  who  was  apprehended, 
whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  was  tortured  or  put  to  death.  These  were  great  losses,  and 
the  cause  of  lamentation  throughout  Ireland." 

t  State  Papers,  Vol.  III.  p.  156. 
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bound  for  St.  Malo.  The  adventures  of  the  then  juvenile  representative 
of  the  Geraldines,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
brother's  arrest,  his  escape  to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy,  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  his  surrender  of  the  English  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  France,  his  sojourn  in  Malta  with  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  his  visit  to 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  his  return  to  London  on  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII., — all  bear  comparison  with  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  romance. 
And  not  the  least  interesting  episode  of  this  remarkable  history  is  the 
love  affair  and  subsequent  marriage  between  the  young  Geraldine  and  a 
lady  of  tlie  court  of  Edward  VI.,  which  event  led  to  the  issue  of  letters 
patent,  dated  25th  April,  1552,  restoring  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare  his  Irish 
estates,  which  proceeding  was  followed  by  the  reversal  of  the  attainder 
against  himself  and  his  adherents. 

From  the  period  here  referred  to  till  1744,  when  James,  the  twentieth 
Earl,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates,  the  career  of  the  Geraldines  had 
been  an  alternation  of  prosperity  and  adversity — at  one  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  honour  or  distinction  that  could  be  extended  to  them, 
often  to  be  followed  by  reverses  threatening  to  deprive  them  of  every- 
thing. With  the  accession  of  the  twentieth  Earl  to  the  title,  a  new 
career  was  opened  to  the  Geraldines  with  the  change  in  the  times.  The 
family  residence  was  then  in  Suffolk  Street ;  but  in  1745,  Lord  Kildare 
selected  a  site  for  the  new  mansion  on  "  Molesworth  Fields,"  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  Kildare  House,  afterwards  called  Leinster  House, 
now  constituting  the  magnificent  premises  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society. 
In  1747  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Leinster;  and  in  1761  a  marquisate  was  added  to  the  family  honours,  to 
be  followed,  five  years  later,  by  a  dukedom  ;  the  present  Duke  being  the 
third  in  succession  who  has  enjoyed  the  title. 

Of  the  first  Duke  of  Leinster,  who  died  in  Leinster  House  in  Dublin  in 
November,  1773,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  it  is  recorded  that  "  he  had 
great  weight  and  authority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  merely  from  his 
rank,  but  from  the  honourable  and  generous  part  which  he  always  took  in 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  spoke  in  public,  excepting  on 
some  occasional  visits  to  England,  where  he  was  as  highly  respected  as 
illustriously  allied.  He  not  only  supported  his  senatorial  character  with 
uniform  independence,  but  as  a  private  nobleman  was  truly  excellent, 
living  either  in  Dublin  or  among  his  numerous  tenantry,  whom  he 
encouraged  and  protected.  In  every  situation  he  was  of  the  most  unequi- 
vocal utility  to  his  country — at  Carton,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  or 
in  that  of  England,  or  speaking  in  the  language  of  truth  and  justice  in 
the  closet  of  his  sovereign.  No  man  ever  understood  his  part  in  society 
better  than  he  did.  He  was  conscious  of  his  rank,  and  upheld  it  to  the 
utmost ;  but  let  it  be  added  that  he  was  remarkable  for  the  dignified, 
attractive  politeness,  or  what  the  French  call  nobleness,  of  his  manners."* 

William,  second  Duke  of  Leinster  was  born  in  Arlington  Place,  London, 
2nd  March,  1749.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  became  Earl  of 
Offaly,  and  Marquis  of  Kildare  on  his  father  being  created  Duke  in 
1766.  Oq  the  28th  of  November,  1767,  when  only  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  House  of  Cummons  for  the  city  of  Dublin, 
after  a  contest  of  eighteen  days'  polling  with  Mr.  John  La  Touche,  banker ; 
and  he  continued  to  represent  the  city  till  his  father's  death  in  1773, 


*  ''Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont,"  Vol.  1.  p.  167. 
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when  he  took  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  died  on  the  20fch  of 
October,  1804,  when  the  present  Duke  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates, 
being  then  only  in  his  thirteenth  year.  As  an  illustration  of  the  standing 
of  the  Greraldines  at  the  Court  of  St.  James'  at  that  period,  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  lY.,  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  for  the  present  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  improvement  of  their  extensive  estates  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  Geraldines  from  a  very  early  period.  Of  Gerald, 
the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London 
(the  unfounded  rumour  of  whose  execution  there  led  to  the  rebellion  of 
"  Silken  Thomas  "),  it  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  reports  of  Lord  Ossory 
and  other  Lords  of  the  Council  to  Cromwell,  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
January  2nd,  1536,  that  "  he  was  the  greatest  improver  of  his  landes  in 
this  land."  The  vicissitudes  of  those  early  times,  however,  prevented 
anything  like  continuous  operations  being  carried  on,  and  all  efforts  of  the 
kind  must  have  been  more  or  less  fitful  until  the  country  had  a  settled 
Government.  Probably  the  first  extensive  scheme  of  improvement  of  a 
permanent  character  on  the  Leinster  estate  was  that  commenced  by  the 
first  Duke,  who  expended  a  large  amount  in  consolidating  farms,  fencing, 
and  building  houses  for  the  tenants ;  a  course  of  operations  which  has 
been  persistently  continued  till  the  present  time.  In  this  peaceful  age, 
deeds  of  daring  and  valour  have  given  place  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
in  high  places  to  promote  the  general  well-being  of  the  community,  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  senators,  and  more  especially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  estates  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  respectively  reside  ;  and  during  the  past  fifty 
years  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the  esteemed  and  venerable  nobleman 
who  forms  the  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir  has  been  the  leader  in 
every  work  of  this  character,  in  which  respect  he  will  occupy  a  position 
in  history  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  renowned  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  identification  of  the  present  Duke  of  Leinster  with  almost  every 
movement  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  induced  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  to  ask  his  Grace  to  become 
the  pioneer.  As  it  were,  of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
in  the  celebrated  letter  addressed  to  his  Grace  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley, 
in  which  the  basis  of  the  system  was  sketched  out ;  and  for  many  years 
he  took  an  active  part  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Board. 

In  1841,  when  Peter  Purcell  projected  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Duke  warmly  seconded  his  efforts  and  became  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  movement ;  for  a  long  series  of  years  discharging 
the  duties  of  President,  in  which  position  his  sound  sense  and  decision  of 
character  enabled  him  to  preserve  the  Society  from  destruction  during 
the  exciting  period  of  the  Irish  famine.  At  the  instance  of  O'Connell, 
who  then  joined  the  Society  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  special  object 
in  view,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  general  meeting  convened  for  its 
consideration,  to  abrogate  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society,  that  the 
discussion  of  matters  connected  with  politics  or  measures  before  Parlia- 
ment should  be  excluded  from  its  deliberations.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  to  enable  the  Society  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Government 
of  the  day,  to  sanction  works  of  a  useful  character  for  the  employment  of 
the  people  during  the  awful  calamity  which  had  then  occurred.  But, 
however  laudable  the  motives  which  dictated  this  course,  the  Duke  fore- 
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saw  that  once  the  door  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  political  contro- 
versy in  an  arena  in  which  men  of  all  parties  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
meet  on  a  common  platform,  in  which  controversy,  moreover,  O'Connell 
himself  was  expected  to  take  a  leading  part,  the  doom  of  the  Society 
would  be  sealed.  Though  presidijjg  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  resolution 
in  question  was  proposed,  his  Grraee  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  but 
his  sentiments  were  well  known  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Society. 
On  the  resolution  being  carried,  he  at  once  announced  his  resignation  as 
President,  when  a  feeling  of  consternation  pervaded  the  members  generally 
— those  favourable  to  the  resolution  as  well  as  its  opponents — and  a  requi- 
sion  was  forthwith  got  up  and  influentially  signed,  to  call  another  general 
meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  rescinding  the  resolution  which  led 
to  the  retirement  of  his  Grace.  This  was  carried  unanimously,  when  the 
Duke  was  induced  to  resume  his  position  as  President,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  for  many  years  afterwards ;  his  zealous  discharge  of  the  duties 
thereof  challenging  the  admiration  of  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

The  improvement  of  his  extensive  estates  has  uniformly  been  the  lead- 
ing object  with  the  Duke ;  and  the  records  of  all  transactions  connected 
therewith  have  been  so  systematically  and  accurately  kept  that  at  any 
time  a  few  minutes  would  suffice  to  show  every  arrangement  entered  into, 
and  every  item  of  outlay,  as  regards  any  particular  holding  on  the  entire 
property.  With  such  record,  no  question  of  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to 
what  improvements  had  been  effected  by  the  landlord  and  what  by  the 
tenant.  To  this  circumstance  it  becomes  necessary  to  direct  special  at- 
tention, on  account  of  the  clamour  raised  against  the  Leinster  lease — a 
modified  form  of  lease  which  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870 
appears  to  have  rendered  desirable. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  formal  discussion  as  to  the  policy 
of  that  Act.  But  it  may  be  mentioned,  en  passant,  that  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  measure  was  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  Ireland.  While,  as  a  rule,  permanent  improve- 
ments of  every  kind  are  executed  by  the  landlord  in  Great  Britain,  this 
was  said  to  be  the  exception  in  Ireland,  where,  agreements  having  been  so 
frequently  by  parole  only,  it  was  contended  that  the  tenant  was  thereby 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  who,  on  notice  to  quit,  could  determine  the 
tenancy  without  any  obligation  to  make  compensation.  So  far  as  these 
circumstances  existed,  the  protection  of  the  tenant  became  undoubtedly 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  fact  was  notorious  that,  on  many  of 
the  largest  Irish  estates,  the  improvements  were  made  either  solely  by 
the  landlord,  or  jointly  by  landlord  and  tenant,  the  rent  in  either  case 
being  determined  on  that  basis.  It  is  obvious  that  to  such  cases  the  Act 
of  1870  should  not  have  applied.  That  Act,  however,  respected  existing 
contracts,  and  expressly  provided  that  tenants  of  a  certain  status  might 
enter  into  such  future  binding  contracts  as  appeared  to  be  desirable. 
The  anomaly  of  the  Act  is  that  the  generous  and  indulgent  landlord  is  the 
man  most  harshly  dealt  with  by  its  provisions,  whilst  the  most  exacting 
landlord  is  usually  least  affected  by  it. 

The  management  of  the  Leinster  estates  had  long  been  based  on  the 
principle  that  improvements  should  be  either  effected  by  the  landlord  or 
be  tlie  subject  of  specific  agreement  if  the  tenant  had  any  interest  therein  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  in  no  degree  obnoxious  to  the  strictures  on  which 
the  Act  of  1870  was  based.    On  the  passing  of  that  Act,  of  which  his 
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Grace  was  a  most  strenuous  supporter,  the  advisers  of  the  Duke,  acting 
in  concert  witli  some  gentlemen  largely  interested  in  the  management  of 
extensive  estates  throughout  Ireland,  after  careful  consultation,  adopted 
a  form  of  lease  specially  suited  to  the  then  altered  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant ;  which  form  was  introduced  on  the  Leinster  estate,  and 
also  on  the  several  estates  with  which  these  gentlemen  were  respectively 
connected.  The  main  feature  of  the  new  lease  is  to  define  accurately  the 
future  relations  of  the  parties — the  absence  of  such  provision  forming 
the  chief  cause  of  complaint  against  Irish  landlords  in  times  past — while 
it  fully  recognizes  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensation  for  his  improve- 
ments, affords  unusual  freedom  of  action  as  to  cropping,  and  is  prepared 
and  executed  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  tenant.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  by  the  tenantry  of  the  several  other  estates  here  referred  to 
no  objection  whatever  has  been  made  to  the  new  lease,  and  this  also  was 
the  case  for  some  time  on  the  Leinster  estate.  But  a  knot  of  political 
agitators,  not  resident  on  the  property,  and  having  little  countenance 
from  the  tenants  on  it — men  who  advocate  fixity  of  tenure  and  valuation 
rents — got  up  a  crusade  against  the  Leinster  lease.  By  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  the  grossest  misrepresentations  were  used,  and  the  usual 
virulent  abuse  which  forms  the  stock-in-trade  of  Irish  agitation  was 
indulged  in,  in  the  hope  that  by  such  intimidation  the  Duke  might  be 
induced  to  withdraw  the  lease.  The  alleged  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Land  Act  by  his  Grace  was  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  late  Premier  most  emphatically  declared 
that  there  was  no  justification  whatever  for  the  allegations  then  so  impro- 
perly made,  the  Act  making  express  provision  for  such  agreements  being 
entered  into  as  that  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  But  this  declara- 
tion, coming  from  the  statesman  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  Act, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  provisions,  did  not  in  the  least  abate 
the  unscrupulous  agitation  against  the  Leinster  lease,  or  the  utter  reck- 
lessness of  the  statements  made  respecting  it. 

The  identification  of  the  Duke  throughout  a  long  life  with  the  Liberal 
party,  and  his  uniform  support  of  every  public  measure  designed  to  extend 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  induced  the  Kildare  agitators  and 
their  allies  to  calculate  that,  rather  than  brave  the  clamour  and  public 
odium  which  they  so  industriously  sought  to  foment  against  him,  his 
Grace  would  withdraw  the  lease  as  a  concession  to  what  they  called 
public  opinion.  This  result  was  the  more  confidently  expected  from  the 
threats  so  freely  indulged  in  as  to  ejecting  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  from  the 
representation  of  the  county  in  the  event  of  the  demands  of  the  agitators 
not  being  complied  with.  The  successful  intimidation  of  the  Duke,  so 
confidently  reckoned  on,  was  to  have  been  made  the  basis  of  further 
intended  operations  against  other  extensive  proprietors;  so  that  almost 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  the  nucleus  was  formed 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  more  active  and  virulent  agrarian  warfare  than 
had  hitlierto  been  known  in  Ireland.  Intimidation  had  avowedly  been 
successful  in  obtaining  recent  concessions  from  Ministers  of  the  Crown ; 
and  a  premium  had  thereby  been  ofiered  to  those  who  would  persist 
therein,  which  the  agitators  on  the  occasion  in  question  sought  to  turn  to 
their  account. 

Fortunately  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  the  Duke  declined  to 
recognize  the  audacious  demands  of  the  so-called  tenant-right  agitators  of 
1872.    Conscious  that  the  difficulty  of  managing  property  in  Ireland,  as 
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well  as  that  of  the  Government  of  the  couutry  itself,  had  been  much 
increased  by  concessions  to  intimidation,  and  feeling  assured  that  in 
sanctioning  the  policy  then  sought  to  be  carried  out  on  his  estate  he  had 
been  actuated  solely  by  a  consideration  of  what  was  fair  and  right,  his 
Grace  determined  to  maintain  the  position  taken  up,  irrespective  of 
consequences.  The  railings  of  sacerdotal  agitators  and  political  mounte- 
banks, combined  with  the  denunciations  of  a  seditious  press  preaching 
Communistic  doctrines,  failed  for  once  in  their  object ;  and  by  the  firm- 
ness and  determination  then  evinced,  the  Duke  has  given  a  blow  to  the 
policy  of  intimidation,  the  beneficial  efiect  of  which  to  the  country 
generally  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate.  The  Communistic 
agitation  for  which  the  Leinster  lease  was  made  the  pretext,  and  which 
for  a  time  attracted  so  much  attention,  has  already  all  but  collapsed, 
mainly  owing  to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  mandates  of  its  leaders 
exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  improvement  of  his  estate  has  already  been  stated  to  have  been 
the  leading  object  with  the  Duke;  and  no  one  can  traverse  the  broad 
acres  over  which  his  genial  and  enlightened  sway  extends  without  bearing 
testimony  to  the  large  amount  of  success  that  has  attended  his  eff'orts. 
From  the  evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1807,  when  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  became 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Leinster 
estate  in  buildings  alone  during  the  then  preceding  six  years  exceeded 
£17,500;  and  from  recent  inquiries  we  learn  that  the  expenditure  during 
the  past  five  years  on  cottages  and  farm  offices  has  exceeded  £21,000,  and 
that  on  drainage  over  £14,000.  Nearly  200  acres  have  been  recently 
planted  in  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  estate  for  shelter;  while  every 
season  continues  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  extent  of  cottage 
accommodation  for  the  labouring  classes. 

As  a  country  gentleman,  residing  a  large  portion  of  his  time  at  Carton, 
the  Duke  commands  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every  one  brought  into 
contact  with  him ;  whilst  his  simplicity  of  character  and  well-known 
integrity  of  purpose  have  secured  for  his  Grace  a  degree  of  personal 
influence  which  the  most  brilliant  talents  would  have  failed  to  command. 

The  Duke  commenced  his  public  career  as  a  Whig,  and  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  party  he  never  swerved ;  his  opposition  to  everything  of  a 
revolutionary  character  being,  however,  no  less  strong  than  his  support  of 
those  Liberal  principles  on  which  he  believed  true  progress  to  be  based. 
He  has  uniformly  been  a  sincere  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  a  munificent  patron  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  the  ritualistic 
proceedings  which  have  of  late  come  so  much  into  vogue  finding  with  him  no 
countenance.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  his  Grace  precluded  his  taking  any 
prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  except  in  reference  to  Catholic 
Emancipation — of  which  he  was  at  all  times  the  consistent  supporter — when 
the  celebrated  Leinster  Declaration,  issued  in  October,  1828,  exercised  no 
small  influence  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  great  measure  of  the 
following  year.  The  Duke  and  a  number  of  other  influential  personages 
under  his  leadership  then  came  forward  "  to  declare  the  conviction  they 
entertained  that  the  disqualifying  laws  which  aff*ected  his  Mfijesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  were  productive  of  consequences  prejudicial  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire."  Following  up  this  Declaration,  his  Grace  consented  to  preside 
at  a  public  banquet  given  soon  afterwards  to  Lord  Morpeth  (who  sub- 
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sequently  became  so  much  identified  with  this  country  as  Chief  Secretary 
and  afterwards  Viceroy).  On  that  occasion  O'Connell  declared  that  "  it 
was  glorious  to  find  in  the  chair  the  hereditary  descendant  of  a  race  of 
patriots  and  often  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  proud  moment 
to  find  an  Irish  Fitzgerald  presiding  over  a  banquet  consecrated  to  the 
principles  of  freedom." 

O'Connell  was  followed  by  Shell,  who  said:  "  My  Lord  Duke, — Tou 
have  accomplished  much  good  by  thus  assuming  your  natural  and 
legitimate  station,  and  placing  yourself  once  more  in  that  place  of  con- 
spicuous utility  which  appertains  to  you.  Do  you  not,  my  Lord,  rejoice 
at  having  complied  with  the  entreaties  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  at 
having,  with  the  hand  best  qualified  to  lift  it,  grasped  and  exalted  the 
standard  of  which  you  are  the  hereditary  bearer  ?  Did  not  your  heart 
beat  with  a  generous  exultation  when  you  witnessed  the  affectionate 
enthusiasm  and  the  respectful  attachment  with  which  you  were  hailed  at 
this  your  return  amongst  us  ?  Yes,  my  Lord,  your  bosom  must  needs 
have  throbbed  at  all  that  you  heard  and  saw  on  your  entrance  into  this 
assembly  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  at  this  moment,  when  I  thus 
appeal  to  you,  you  experience  emotions  of  deep  moral  pleasure  far  higher 
than  the  ordinary  enjoyments  which  high  station  and  vast  opulence  can 
bestow.  Tou  have  come  amongst  your  fellow-citizens,  and  they  have 
given  you  a  most  triumphant  and  cordial  greeting.  Tour  power  to  do 
benefit  to  Ireland — and  you  are  invested  with  glorious  opportunities — 
imposes  upon  you  a  splendid  obligation.  Tou  are  a  part  of  the  public 
property  of  Ireland.  Tou  have  no  right  to  subtract  yourself  from  her 
Tour  great  influence,  your  vast  possessions,  your  ancient  nobility,  your 
chieftainship  amidst  the  peerage,  all  the  Fitzgerald  blood  that  for  centuries 
has  been  shed  for  Ireland,  concur  in  the  creation  of  a  political  necessity 
to  adhere  to  us.  The  memory  of  your  great  ancestors  imposes  upon  you 
a  patriotic  obligation.  Tou  read  an  injunction  in  the  epitaphs  of  your 
forefathers,  and  a  voice  issues  from  the  grave  that  cries,  '  Leinster,  you 
belong  to  Ireland.' " 

During  the  first  visit  of  the  Queen  to  this  country,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Leinster  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  sovereign,  which 
is  thus  recorded  by  her  Majesty  in  the  *'  Leaves  "  from  her  Journal : — 
"  August  10th,  1849. — At  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock  we  set  out  with  all 
our  suite  for  Carton,  the  Duke  of  Leinster's,  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon 
in  the  carriage  with  us.  We  went  through  Woodlands,  a  place  belonging 
to  Mr.  White,  in  which  there  are  beautilul  lime  trees,  and  we  passed  by 
the  Preparatory  College  for  Maynooth,  and  not  far  from  Carton  we  saw  a 
number  of  Maynooth  students.  The  park  of  Carton  is  very  fine.  We 
arrived  there  a  little  past  one  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  Kildares,  Mr,  and  Lady  Jane  Eepton,  and  their 
two  sons.  We  walked  out  into  the  garden,  where  all  the  company  were 
assembled,  and  two  bands  playing ;  it  is  very  pretty,  a  sort  of  formal 
French  garden,  with  rows  of  Irish  yews.  We  walked  round  the  garden 
twice,  the  Duke  leading  me,  and  Albert  the  Duchess.  The  Duke  is  one  of 
the  kindest  and  best  of  men.  After  luncheon  we  walked  out  and  saw 
some  of  the  country  people  dance  jigs,  which  was  very  amusing.  The  jig 
is  quite  ditferent  from  the  Scotch  reel,  not  so  animated,  and  the  steps 
different,  but  very  droll.  We  walked  round  the  pleasure-grounds,  and 
after  this  got  into  a  carriage  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  our  ladies  and 
gentlemen  following  on  a  large  jaunting  car,  and  the  people  riding,  running, 
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and  driving  with  us,  but  extremely  well  bebaved ;  and  the  Duke  is  so  kind 
to  them  that  a  word  from  him  wiJl  make  them  do  anything.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  yet  the  people  kept  running  the  whole  way,  and  had  on  thick 
woollen  coats,  which  it  seems  they  always  wear  here.  We  drove  along 
the  park  to  a  spot  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Wicklow 
hills.  We  then  went  down  an  entirely  new  road,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  through  a  beautiful  valley  full  of  the  finest  trees,  growing  among 
rocks,  close  to  a  piece  of  water.  We  got  out  aud  walked  across  a  little 
wooden  bridge  to  a  very  pretty  little  cottage,  Entirely  ornamented  with 
shells,  &c.,  by  the  Duchess.  We  drove  back  in  the  jauntiuo:  car,  I  sitting 
on  one  side  between  Albert  and  the  Duke ;  the  Duchess,  Lady  Jocelyn, 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  Lady  Waterford  on  the  other  side  ;  and  the  equerries 
on  either  side  of  the  coachman." 

The  above  simple  narrative  will  be  perused  with  interest  on  many 
grounds,  and  will  give  rise  to  melancholy  reflections,  when  we  consider 
how  many  of  the  actors  in  that  joyous  rural  drama  have  already  passed 
away  from  the  pomp  of  this  transitory  world. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  visitors  to  Carton,  we  should  not  omit  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  simple  friar,  who  efl'ected,  for  his  time  at 
least,  a  great  social  revolution.  Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  tempe- 
rance, was  at  all  times  a  welcome  guest  of  the  Duke,  who,  not  only  by 
precept,  but  by  example,  has  rendered  effective  aid  towards  the  abatement 
of  what,  notwithstanding  all  such  efforts,  has  become  the  great  curse  of 
the  country. 

The  family  mansion  at  Carton  is  rich  in  historical  and  family  portraits, 
and  works  of  art  generally ;  the  collection  bearing  testimony  to  the 
refined  taste  of  the  present  owner,  as  well  as  to  that  of  many  of  his 
predecessors.  Amongst  the  objects  of  special  historic  interest  may  be 
mentioned  the  stone  council-table  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  used  by  them 
and  their  allies  when  they  sat  in  solemn  cou.icil  in  the  Castle  of  Maynooth. 
This  relic  of  bygone  days  was  removed  from  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and 
placed  in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  mansion,  where  it  now  renains, 
constituting,  in  the  estimation  of  the  antiquary,  one  of  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  place. 

The  career  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  as  a  Freemason  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  earnestness  of  his  Grace  in  support  of  any  object 
which  meets  his  approval,  and  appears  to  be  deserving  of  his  co-operation. 
Support  of  the  Masonic  Order  is  not  a  new  idea  with  him,  when  the 
Craft  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  extent  of  royal  and  popular  favour  which 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  to  its  members.  Having 
no  political  end  to  attain,  no  religious  creed  to  propagate,  or  no  bonds  of 
aflBnity  derived  from  the  machinations  of  faction  of  any  kind.  Free- 
masonry attracted  but  little  attention  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  compared  with  what  it  now  claims,  when  the  great  bulk 
of  the  intelligent  and  independent-minded  members  of  the  community 
are  included  within  its  ranks.  But  a  society  whose  banner  bears  the 
inscription,  "  peace,  love,  and  harmony,"  whose  organization  is  based  on 
the  cultivation  of  brotherly  love  amongst  its  members,  and  one  of  whose 
rimary  duties  is  the  alleviation  of  the  wants  of  its  less  fortunate 
rethren,  and  of  those  of  their  orphans  after  them — such  a  society  was 
certain  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  to  command  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  noble  Duke,  who  has  been  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  in  Ireland 
since  1813.    During  that  long  period,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  his 
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Grace  was  no  merely  ornamental  head  of  the  craft,  attending  only  on 
ceremonial  occasions.  Such  service  would  ill  accord  with  his  character,  of 
which  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose  are  the  leading  features. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Grand  Master  has  been  always  most  cheerfully 
afforded  when  most  urgently  required.  When  a  question  of  difficulty 
would  arise  concerning  any  matter  involving  the  welfare  of  the  Order,  or 
as  to  how  its  charities  could  he  most  effectively  administered,  the  wise 
counsel  of  his  Grace  would  be  available  as  readily  as  the  demands  on  his 
bounty  would  be  freely  discharged ;  and  loved  and  revered  as  he  is  by 
all  those  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  him,  he  is  especially  so 
amoDgst  the  Freemasons  of  Ireland,  who  regard  their  Grand  Master  with 
a  feeling  of  fraternal  regard  and  enthusiastic  admiration  which  has  been 
rarely  accorded  to  any  individual  in  any  age  or  country. 

Several  of  the  Geraldines  have  held  exalted  positions  in  the  Masonic 
Order  from  a  very  early  period.  In  1464,  Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  Grand  Master.  The  same  position  was  held 
in  1517  by  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Deputy,  whose  death  in 
the  Tower  of  London  has  been  already  recorded,  and  in  1771  by  William, 
second  Marquis  of  Kildare,  and  again  in  1778  by  the  same  nobleman,  on 
his  becoming  second  Duke  of  Leinster.  In  1813,  the  present  Duke,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  was  elected  to  that  high  office,  the  duties  of  which  he 
still  continues  efficiently  to  discharge,  involving  a  period  of  service  which 
has  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  grand  officer  of  the  Order. 

Amongst  the  events  noticed  in  the  records  of  the  Order  with  which  his 
Grace  has  been  specially  connected,  we  may  mention  the  banquet  given 
to  him  on  the  24th  June,  1863,  on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  holding  the  office  of  Grand  Master  ;  and  the  installation  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Patron  of  the  Order,  at  the  Freemasons' 
Hall  in  Dublin,  on  the  4th  August,  1871. 

The  banquet  on  the  24th  June,  1863,  was  given  in  the  Ancient  Concert 
Hooms,  Great  Brunswick  Street,  the  then  Deputy  Grand  Master  (now  Judge 
Towcshend)  presiding  on  the  occasion,  when  200  ladies  were  present  to 
partake  of  the  "  refreshment."  During  the  proceedings  of  the  evening, 
his  Grace  referred  to  a  circumstance  with  which  some  of  those  present 
might  not  be  familiar.  "  In  the  year  1836,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  against  Secret  Societies.  I  was  very  fortunately  in  the  House 
of  Lords  when  the  Bill  was  in  committee,  and  I  moved  that  a  clause  ex- 
cepting Freemasons  from  its  operations  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill. 
Strange  to  say,  several  lords,  of  whose  acquaintance  I  had  not  the  honour, 
came  over  to  me,  besides  some  friends  of  mine,  and  they  said  they  knew 
nothing  about  Masonry,  but  that  if  I  would  vouch  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  it  they  would  vote  for  my  motion.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  giving  that  pledge.  At  that  time  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  thought  so  much  of  what  I  had  done  that  they  voted  me  a  hand- 
some address,  and  I  also  had  presented  to  me  an  address  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland." 

The  proceedings  when  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
installed  Patron  of  the  Freemasons  of  Ireland  on  the  4th  August,  1871, 
demand  a  passing  notice  in  this  memoir,  from  the  part  taken  therein  by 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  their  bearing  on  the  Order.  His  Grace,  as 
Grand  Master,  read  the  address  to  the  Prince,  in  which  was  conveyed 
"  the  most  cordial  and  fraternal  welcome  of  the  brethren  to  His  Royal 
Highness  on  his  visit  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  and  hailed  with  th(. 
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highest  gratification  his  accession  as  a  brother  of  the  Order — following  the 
example  of  his  royal  and  illustrious  relatives  by  extending  his  patronage 
to  it."  The  Prince,  in  reply,  expressed  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received.  "  I  think,"  said  His  lioyal 
Highness,  that  I  may,  without  presumption,  point  to  the  diflferent 
Masonic  meetings  which,  since  my  installation,  I  have  attended  as  a  proof 
of  the  interest  I  take  in  all  that  relates  to  Masonry,  of  my  satisfaction  to 
become  the  Patron  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  Society  of  Pree 
and  accepted  Masons,  and  that  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to  me,  bj 
visiting  Ireland,  of  being  installed  to-day,"  The  ceremony  being  com- 
pleted, His  Eoyal  Highness,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  said: 
"  Masons,  before  sitting  down,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  most  im- 
portant subject.  We  Masons  know  what  the  objects  of  the  Craft  are. 
Our  objects  are  those  of  a  pure  and  Christian  love  and  charity  to  all  men, 
without  distinction  of  class  or  creed.  Now,  brethren,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring,  what  you  know  full  well  to  be  the  fact,  that  we  are  no 
political  body ;  and  that  Freemasons  residing  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
every  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  have  always  been  true  and  loyal 
to  the  Crown.  May  we  all  continue  to  promulgate  the  principles  which 
have  been  instilled  into  our  hearts  and  minds  since  we  became  Masons, 
and  let  us  endeavour  to  walk  in  the  paths  which  Masonry  prescribes  to  us." 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  progress  of  Free- 
masonry under  the  Irish  Constitution,  with  its  extensive  affiliations 
throughout  the  world,  from  the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  becoming 
Grand  Master  till  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  early  drawbacks  to  the 
progress  of  this  ancient  Craft  amongst  us  have  been  already  referred  to. 
In  the  absence  of  facilities  of  communication  in  times  past,  the  distance 
at  which  invitations  to  meetings  ceased  to  be  obligatory  was  very  limited ; 
and  although  the  feeling  of  veneration  which  prevails  in  favour  of  the 
preservation  of  the  time-honoured  ritual  and  landmarks  of  the  Order  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  alterations  which  change  of  circumstances  might 
appear  to  have  rendered  desirable,  yet  the  increase  of  population,  as  well 
as  the  increasing  estimation  in  which  the  Craft  is  held,  have  caused 
Masonic  lodges  to  increase  with  a  rapidity  which  is  truly  marvellous.  In 
fine,  the  limits  of  social  and  personal  respectability  may  now  be  practically 
regarded  as  those  of  Freemasonry ;  save  and  except  such  as  are  under 
Ultramontane  domination. 

A  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  the  Grand  Lodge  when,  in  1847, 
possession  was  obtained  of  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  Commercial 
Buildings  in  Dublin,  the  general  offices  for  transaction  of  business  having 
been  there  for  some  time  previous  to  that  date.  The  accommodation 
there,  however,  soon  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements ;  one  of  the 
incidents  of  large  numbers  assembling  in  upper  rooms — even  of  a  sub- 
stantial structure  like  that  of  the  Commercial  Buildings — involving  the 
somewhat  ludicrous  proceeding  of  placing  a  series  of  temporary  supports 
under  the  staircase  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  its  giving  way  on 
some  of  those  periodical  occasions  when  the  brethren  assembled  in  great 
force.  The  Order  had  long  outgrown  even  the  extent,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  character,  of  the  accommodation  in  Dame  Street  before  a  suitable  site 
could  be  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  Masonic  Hall  in  the  Irish 
metropolis;  audit  was  not  till  1870  that  premises  in  Molesworth  Street 
became  available  for  the  purpose.  The  mansion  which  has  been  erected 
there  is  in  many  respects  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the 
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body  to  wbich  it  belongs,  though,  in  point  of  design  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  details,  it  is  fairly  open  to  adverse  criticism.  The  Grand  Lodge 
room  is  an  apartment  of  noble  proportions.  The  three  magnificent 
paintings  which  adorn  that  apartment  and  constitute  so  striking  a  feature 
of  it,  bear  testimony  as  it  were  to  the  feeling  of  universality  which 
pervades  the  Order,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  pertaining  to  locality. 
The  portrait  of  his  Grace  the  Grand  Master  was  executed  by  the  late 
Catterson  Smith,  of  this  city  ;  that  of  the  late  Grand  Treasurer,  Mostjn, 
by  Lucas,  of  London;  and  that  of  the  Honourable  Judge  Townshend, 
Past  Deputy  Grand  Master,  by  Barklie,  of  Edinburgh.  The  apartments 
in  the  new  hall  for  the  higher  orders  of  Ereemasonry  are  rich  in  decorations 
symbolic  of  the  peculiar  ceremonies  for  which  they  are  respectively  set 
apart ;  while  the  banqueting  rooms  and  culinary  arrangements  show  that 
the  brethren  are  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  "refreshment,"  while 
always  recognizing  the  paramount  obligation  of  "labour"  as  diligent  and 
skilful  craftsmen. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  appeals  of  brethren  in  distress  are 
responded  to  is  well  known  to  constitute  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
Freemasonry;  and  the  watchful  and  continuous  care  devoted  to  the 
superintendence  of  Masonic  orphan  children  supply  abundant  evidence 
that  obligations  of  fraternal  regard  are  not  mere  words  of  course,  but 
that  they  are  founded  on  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  The  periodical 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  pupils  in  the  girls'  school  has 
become  quite  a  gala  occasion  since  the  extensive  accommodation  of  the 
Exhibition  building  has  been  made  available  for  these  demonstrations. 
On  such  occasions  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master  may  always  be 
reckoned  on ;  his  Grace,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects,  making 
personal  convenience  give  way  to  the  discharge  of  duty,  thereby  setting 
an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  classes  throughout  the  land. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  our  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  misrepresentations  of  which  Ereemasonry  continues 
to  be  the  subject.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
having  been  intimately  identified  with  the  Order  during  a  long  life,  should 
of  itself  afford  an  answer  to  the  slanders  so  persistently  indulged  in, 
against  Masonry,  by  leadiug  dignitaries  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 
But  such  slanders  are  not  of  recent  origin.  We  find,  from  the  records  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  that,  in  1814,  a  petition  or  protest  was  addressed  by  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master  to  the  Most  Eev.  Doctor  O'Reilly,  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  "the  unjustifiable  persecution  of 
Roman  Catholic  Ereemasons  by  the  pastors  of  their  church."  Misrepre- 
sentation of  Ereemasonry  in  Ireland  is  thus  seen  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
to-day,  however  indignant  every  right-minded  man  must  be,  no  matter 
what  his  creed,  at  the  present  head  of  that  Church  in  this  country  classing 
Masons  with  Ribbon-men  and  Eenians,  by  way  of  holding  them  up  to 
public  execration.  The  fact  is,  that  Romish  ecclesiastics  cannot  tolerate 
that  their  people  should  meet  their  fellow-christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions on  terms  of  social  intimacy  and  fraternal  regard,  apprehending  that 
their  own  influence  and  control  might  thereby  be  lessened  ;  and  to  appa- 
rently justify  their  anathemas  against  Ereemasonry,  they  make  charges 
against  the  Order  which  no  amount  of  charity  can  induce  one  to  believe 
that  those  making  such  charges  suppose  to  be  well  founded.  In  the 
recent  manifestos  of  the  "  Catholic  Union,"  repeated  reference  is  made 
to  the  alleged  combination  on  the  part  of  Ereemasons  throughout  the 
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world  against  Catholicity.  The. members  of  the  Order  can  well  afford  to 
treat  with  contempt  such  malicious  and  wholly  unjustifiable  slanders  and 
misrepresentations ;  while  they  can  scarcely  avoid  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  system  of  religion  whose  leaders  resort  to  deliberate  fabrica- 
tions in  support  thereof,  must  partake,  in  reality,  but  little  of  the 
character  of  that  mission  which  was  to  bring  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will towards  men." 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  has  always  been  a  special  patron  of  music,  and 
in  early  life  he  was  a  performer  of  no  mean  ability ;  his  Grace  and  some 
of  the  juvenile  members  of  his  family  having  in  this  capacity  appeared  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  and  other  Societies.  As  a  musical  com- 
poser, Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  has  won  a  high  place,  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Ball  "  being  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  pieces  of  dance  music  of 
the  day. 

In  the  Marquis  of  Kildare  the  Duke  is  destined  to  have  a  worthy 
successor.  To  the  industry  and  good  taste  of  the  noble  Marquis,  his 
two  volumes  on  the  "  Earls  of  Kildare  and  their  Ancestors  "  bear  most 
honourable  and  conclusive  testimony.  With  so  great  a  temptation  to 
extend  the  range  of  observation,  the  materials  for  the  purpose  in  some 
cases  being  so  abundant  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  selection,  the  author  of 
these  volumes  has  for  the  most  part  confined  them  to  a  mere  record  of 
historic  documents,  in  which  respect  they  serve  as  models  worthy  to  be 
followed  by  those  engaged  in  similar  tasks.  In  1870,  Lord  Kildare  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  anticipation  of  his  succession  to 
the  Dukedom.  He  is  Chancellor  of  the  Queen's  University,  a  Commis- 
sioner of  National  Education,  and  President  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  Memoir  than  by  simply  repeating  the 
appropriate  words  of  the  Queen,  quoted  in  a  preceding  page,  which  every 
one  acquainted  with  his  Grace  will  re-echo  with  enthusiasm  : 

"The  Duke  is  ohe  of  the  kindest  and  best  of  men." 
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QUEEN  MAB'S  ANGELS. 

"  Our  life  is  twofold ;  Sleep  liath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  Existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils. 

They  do  divide  our  being;  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 
They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 
Like  sibyls  of  the  future;  they  have  power — 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain ; 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they  will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by, 
The  dread  of  vanished  shadows.    Are  they  so  ? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow?    What  are  they? 
Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  in  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 

I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dreamed. 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years ; 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 


Bt  introducing  the  subject  of 
dreams  to  the  reader  by  means  of 
an  extract  from  a  poem  by  Lord 
Byron — which,  at  least  before  the 
sun  of  Tennyson  had  reached  the 
zenith,  was  lately  so  well  known — 
we  are  spared  the  necessity  of  pre- 
fixing any  motto  which,  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  more  exact  and  precise, 
would  in  fact  be  narrower  and  more 
exclusive.  Poetry  outstrips  science, 
and  leaves  behind  and  below  it  even 
the  speculations  of  the  reason. 
Poetry  gracefully  takes  cognizance 
of  the  unknown  and  the  undefined. 
And  to  such  categories  are  dreams, 
after  the  ages  of  inquiry  of  which 
they  have  been  the  objects,  to  be 
referred  even  in  the  boasted  en- 
lightenment of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  history  of  dreams  is  singular. 


Early  in  the  history  of  the  world 
they  were  consecrated  by  having 
been  adopted  as  vehicles  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  power 
and  presence,  or  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Divine  will.  It  was  natural 
that  men  with  a  firm  belief  in  such 
consecrations,  even  if  occasional 
ones,  should  have  a  tendency  to 
regard  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night  with  a  pious  or  superstitious 
awe,  as  if  they  were,  either  actually 
or  possibly,  the  messengers  and 
ministers  of  Heaven.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  are  to  look 
for  an  explanation  of  the  prevalence 
of  divination,  in  which  dreams  came 
very  soon  to  occupy  a  very  impor- 
tant department.  If  dreams,  or 
any  other  natural  or  spiritual 
phenomena,  had  once  or  oftener 
been  dignified  by  being  made  the 
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instruments  of  Divine  revelation,  it 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  from 
its  prurience  and  its  proneness  to 
investigation,  that  a  science  of 
divination  should  be  raised  upon 
the  observations  of  these  natural 
or  mental  phenomena,  which,  when 
applied  to  dreams,  went  by  the  name 
of  oneirocritics — the  doctrine,  that 
jis,  of  dream-investigation  and  ex- 
planation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  out  of  all 
the  innumerable  methods  of  finding 
out  the  will  of  Heaven  and  of  anti- 
cipating a  knowledge  of  the  future, 
the  method  of  dream-explanation 
should  have  commended  itself  most 
widely  to  the  philosophic  as  difi'er- 
enced  from  the  popular  or  super- 
stitious  mind.     It   was   felt  too 
keenly  by  the  waking  man — born, 
let  us  say,  in  Grreece,  or  in  any 
other  country  outside  the  pale  of 
direct   Jewish   revelation — that  a 
communion  more  close  than  seemed 
possible  to  him  was  desirable  to  be 
kept  up  between  heaven  and  earth. 
If  a  contemned  celestial  light  had 
been   withdrawn,   it   was    to  be 
approximately  compensated  by  a 
Promethean  theft  of  fire.     If  the 
ladder    of   angelic    descent  and 
ascent  were  folded   up,  tentative 
scaling-ladders,   which   the  bitter 
experience  of  ages  demonstrated  to 
be  too  short  by  at  least  a  hair's 
breadth,  were  to  be  planted  in  the 
direction  of  the  sky.    Thus  it  was 
that,  as  pointed  out  by  the  author 
with  whom  we  are  about  to  travel 
through  a  few  pages  in  company — 
thus  it  was  that,  "  throughout  the 
Gentile  world,  in  the  place  of  re- 
velation, which  was  God's  method 
of  exhibiting  His  plans  from  above, 
arose  the  act  and  practice  of  divina- 
tion, which  was  man's  method  of 
peering  into  them  from  below."* 
The  attitude    of   the  popular 


heathen  mind,  and  the  tendency  to 
idolatry  and  superstition  which  it 
involved,  have  never  been  more 
tenderly  or  more  pathetically  de- 
picted than  by  the  Greek  rhetorician, 
Dio  Chrysostom,  who  in  his  twelfth 
oration  has  the  following  pregnant 
passage: — "The  wise  may,  indeed, 
adore  the  gods  as  being  far  from  us  ; 
but  there  exists  in  all  men  an  eager 
longing  to  adore  and  worship  the 
gods  as  nigh.  For  as  children,  torn 
from  father  and  mother,  feel  a 
powerful  and  afi'ectionate  longing, 
often  stretch  out  their  hands  after 
their  absent  parents,  and  often 
dream  of  them, — so  the  man  who 
heartily  loves  the  gods  for  their 
benevolence  towards  us  and  their 
relationship  with  us,  desires  to  be 
continually  near  them,  and  to  have 
intercourse  with  them ;  so  that  many 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  arts, 
have  called  the  very  mountains  and 
trees  gods,  that  they  might  recog- 
nize them  as  nearer  to  themselves." 

But  also  with  the  people  amongst 
whom,  on  account  of  a  peculiar 
favour  rather  than  a  peculiar  desert, 
the  line  of  successive  revelations 
was  left  unbroken,  there  arose  an 
impatience  for  indications  more 
circumstantially  minute  and  prac- 
tical than  was  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  a  revelation  which  had 
principally  to  do  with  things  of 
principal  interest ;  and  which,  laying 
down  general  laws  and  insisting 
upon  general  moral  sequences,  left 
particular  cases  to  be  solved,  in  the 
light  of  these  and  with  the  guidance 
of  the  individual  conscience,  by  a 
less  or  more  painful  process  of 
ratiocination.  From  this  process 
the  sluggish  or  stupid  Jew  recoiled  ; 
and  as  the  Gentile  had  set  up 
divination  as  a  succedaneous  reve- 
lation, so  the  Jew  erected  it  as  a 
subsidiary  or  supplementary  one. 
Both  Jew  and  Gentile  agreed  in 


*  Seafield's    Literature  and  Curiosities  of  Dreams." 
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this,  that  it  was  convenient  to  have 
a  hack  Providence,  which  would 
work  to  order  in  imperial  trappings, 
and  not  refuse  to  svviuk  in  any  the 
most  vulgar  of  hayband  harness. 

Divination  was  discriminated  by 
the  ancients  as  natural  and  artifi- 
cial. The  instruments  of  artificial 
divination  were  as  numerous  as  the 
productions  of  nature.  Observations 
were  made,  inter  alia,  on  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the  various 
meteorological  phenomena ;  on  the 
cries  and  the  flight  of  birds ;  on 
trees,  plants,  beans,  flour,  and  vege- 
tables generally  ;  on  rain  and  bodies 
of  water ;  on  goats,  rats,  and  other 
quadrupeds ;  on  cocks,  eggs,  and 
cheese ;  on  numbers,  dice,  staves 
or  wands,  mirrors,  stones,  tablets, 
and  knuckle-bones  ;  on  paroxysmal 
aflections,  as  sneezing  and  laughing, 
and  on  involuntary  motions  of  the 
body  ;  on  the  body  itself  and  its 
parts,  as  the  entrails  of  men  and  of 
other  animals,  the  hair,  the  skull, 
the  eyes,  the  forehead  and  physiog- 
nomy, the  lines  of  the  hand,  the 
blood,  and  the  liver ;  on  men  and 
women,  boys  and  virgins ;  on  the 
name  and  on  the  nativity  of  the 
consulter  ;  and  on  the  clefts,  cracks, 
and  projections  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Divination  was  further 
practised  by  means  of  libations  of 
wine;  the  summoning  of  the  dead, 
and  the  evoking  of  demons  ;  the 
description  of  circles  ;  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  poets,  chiefly  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  the  Sibylline  verses ; 
and  again  by  means  of  fire,  shadows, 
ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  the  fumes 
of  incense. 

JVatural  divination  was  conver- 
sant about  presentiments  of  future 
events,  not  proceeding  by  reason  or 
conjecture,  nor  on  the  observation 
and  consideration  of  particular 
signs ;  but  yielding  to  some  excite- 
ment of  mind,  or  to  some  unknown 
influence  subject  to  no  precise  rules 
or  restraint,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  men  who  dream,  sometimes 


with  those  who  deliver  predictions 
in  a  frenzied  manner,  as  Bacis  of 
Boeotia,  Epimenides  the  Cretan, 
and  the  Erythraean  Sibyl.  And 
under  this  head  we  ought  to  rank 
oracles — not  those  which  are  drawn 
by  lot,  but  those  which  are  uttered 
under  the  influence  of  some  divine 
instinct  and  inspiration." — (Cicero's, 
treatise,  De  Divinatione.) 

Epicurus,  as  was  necessary  to  his 
consistency,  denied  the  worth  of 
either  of  these  species  of  divination, 
the  natural  or  the  artificial.  The 
Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
inclined  to  look  flivourably  on  both 
kinds,  believing  that  the  being  of  a 
God  and  the  manifestation  of  His 
will  were  inseparable  in  thought. 
The  Peripatetics,  rejecting  the  arti- 
ficial as  the  suspicious  handiwork  of 
augurs  and  systematic  interpreters, 
recognized  the  validity  of  oracular 
and  dream  revelations.  It  is  much 
to  say  in  favour  of  these  last  philo- 
sophers that  the  position  of  Scrip- 
ture is  broadly  and  essentially  the 
same  as  theirs.  Artificial  divination 
is  in  the  Bible  everywhere  repre- 
hended ;  natural  divination,  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  perhaps,  for  the  most 
part  not  only  held  in  honour,  but 
announced  as  a  frequent  and  valu- 
able vehicle  of  Divine  revelation. 
The  rejection  and  recognition  of 
the  Peripatetics  were  severally 
ratified  by  Cratippus,  who  is  praised 
in  Cicero's  De  Divinatione  as  a  man 
of  remarkable  sagacity,  and  who 
defended  his  belief  in  the  trust- 
worthiness of  natural  divination  on 
such  grounds  as  the  following — 
"  That  there  is  in  the  exterior  world 
a  sort  of  divine  soul,  whence  the 
human  soul  is  derived  ;  and  that  that 
portion  of  the  human  soul  which  is 
the  fountain  of  sensation,  motion, 
and  appetite,  is  not  separate  from 
the  action  of  the  body  ;  but  that 
portion  which  partakes  of  reason 
and  intelligence  is  then  most  ener- 
getic when  it  is  most  completely 
abstracted  from  the  body." 
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"  Of  Biblical  Dreams,"  writes  tlie 
author  to  whom  we  are  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  single 
individual  for  the  method  and  ma- 
terial of  the  present  article,  "  there 
are  three  well-defined  kinds  : — 

"  (1)  Those  which  are  characterized 
either  [a)  by  a  Divine  manifestation; 
or  (6)  by  an  angelic  visitation  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  immediately  and 
necessarily  demonstrative  of  Divine 
authenticity. 

"  (2)  Those  to  which  the  sacred  text 
explicitly  refers  as  being  characterized 
either  (a)  by  angelic  ao^ency,  which, 
professing  or  not  to  be  Divine,  was  in 
fact  diabolical;  or  (h)  by  the  invention 
of  some  sordid  trafficker  in  dreams,  to 
whom  truth  and  falsehood  were  alike 
indifferent,  and  who  cared  to  secure 
only  so  much  plausibility  and  veri- 
similitude as  would  suffice  to  keep  to- 
gether his  credit  and  his  clientele. 

"  (3)  Those  which,  barely  narrated, 
are  to  be  judged  indifferently,  and  by 
precisely  the  same  canons  as  extra- 
Bibhcal  dreams— which  evidence  what- 
ever Divine  or  anti-Div'me  commission 
they  may  be  charged  with,  only  morally; 
and  which  postpone  the  recognition 
of  their  claims  to  significance  till 
future  events  shall  have  approved  their 
validity. 

"  The  above  formed,  so  to  speak,  the 
aristocracy  or  chivalry  of  dreams,  that 
either  blazoned  a  motto,  claimed  a 
crest,  or  wore  a  cognizance.  But  be- 
sides these  there  were  the  ot  ttoXKol,  the 
mob  of  dreams  that  fell  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  classification,  that  flitted  across 
thebrainastracelessand  meaningless  as 
the  motes  across  a  sunbeam,  and  that 
from  their  utter  vanity  were  pressed 
into  the  service  of  proverb,  metaphor, 
and  simile,  to  point  the  moral  of  light- 
ness, worthlessness,  and  evanescence." 
("  Literature  and  Curiosities  of 
Dreams.") 

The  same  author  proceeds  to 
analyze  various  typical  or  represen- 
tative dreams  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
witliout  lingering  on  this  ground, 
which,  although  familiar,  is  treated 
with  a  freshness  and  originality  that 
have  met  with  cordial  recognition, 
we  proceed  to  cull  from  the  argu- 


ments which  he  has  collected  in 
favour  of  the  plausibility  of  the 
position  that  "Dreams  descend  from 
Jove."  In  the  chapter  "  On  Dreams 
as  being  sent  by  God,"  it  is  the 
heathen  world  of  thought  and 
opinion  that  is  almost  exclusively 
illustrated.  Instances  are  exhibited 
from  Homer,  both  from  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  to  show  how  much 
that  grand  old  poet  favoured  the 
idea  of  a  divine  genesis  for  the 
dream.  The  poet  Hesiod,  in  his 
Theogony,  carries  the  matter  of  the 
origin  of  dreams  with  even  a  higher 
hand  than  Homer.  In  fact,  his 
account  of  dreams  is  not  so  much 
an  account  of  their  origin,  as  a 
statement  of  their  genealogy  as 
divine  personages  of  a  humbler 
grade. 

"  Abhorred  Fate,  and  da.rk  Necessity, 
And  Death,  were  born  from  Night ; 

by  none  embraced. 
These  gloomy  Night  brought,  self- 
conceiving,  forth ; 
And   Sleep:  and  all  the  hovering 
hosts  of  Dreams." 

Cicero,  in  his  De  JSfaturd  Deorum, 
has  a  passage  substantially  to  the 
same  effect.  The  three  great  tragic 
poets  of  Greece,  following  the  lead 
of  their  master.  Homer,  have  se- 
verally, here  and  there  throughout 
their  works,  fully  evidenced  the 
hold  which  a  belief  in  the  divine 
commission  and  significance  of  the 
dream  had  upon  their  minds  ;  whilst 
Herodotus,  the  "father of  History," 
deals  with  dreams  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  he  regarded  them  with 
a  reverence  due  to  divinely  origi- 
nated phenomena.  The  stakes  which 
men,  throughout  his  history,  hazard 
upon  the  trustworthiness  of  these 
nocturnal  experiences,  whether  the 
event  justify  their  credence  or  not, 
can  be  redeemed  from  the  charge 
of  madness  only  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  thoroughly  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  divine  interven- 
tion and  direction.    Thus  we  find 
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the  Etliiopian,  Sabacon.  volun'^arily 
withdrawing  from  Egypt,  after  en- 
joying its  sceptre  for  fifty  years, 
from  mere  trust  in  the  monition 
of  dreams.  Sethon,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  encouraged  by  a  dream,  suc- 
cessfully encountered,  with  a  mob 
of  suttlers  and  artisans,  the  disci- 
plined soldiers  of  Sennacherib, 
"King  of  the  Arabians  and  As- 
syrians," whose  arms,  bows  and 
shields,  were  opportunely  rendered 
useless  by  the  attacks  of  field-mice, 
that  on  the  eve  of  battle  gnawed 
the  strings,  the  thongs,  and  the 
quivers.  Cambyses,  on  the  strength 
of  a  vision,  caused  the  precautionary 
assassination  of  Smerdis,  his  brother. 
Otanes,  the  Persian  general,  re- 
peopled  Samos,  which  he  had  just 
before  utterly  deprived  of  its  in- 
habitants. And  a  dream  sufiiced  to 
win  over  the  obstinate  Artabanus 
to  a  coincidence  in  the  plans  of 
Xerxes,  his  nephew,  for  the  invasion 
of  Grreece. 

Plato  and  other  philosophers  gave 
adhesion  to  the  same  theory;  and 
many  Christian  fathers,  and  man}'- 
reverend  divines  of  our  own  church, 
have  delighted  to  recognize  in 
dreams  a  peculiar  department  of 
angelic  activity.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  latest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  emphatic,  illustrations  of  the 
intensity  with  which  a  belief  in 
dreams  as  vehicles  of  supernatural 
power  and  knowledge  is  still  held 
by  some  of  the  humbler  classes  in 
Erance.  The  anecdote  appeared  in 
November,  1864,  in  Galignanis 
Messenger,  and  was  circulated  by 
many  English  newspapers  under 
the  title  of  "  Sending  a  Letter  to 
Heaven  :" — 

"  A  lady  residing  in  the  Rue  de 
E/ivoli  returned  some  time  since  from 
a  visit  she  had  made  in  the  department 
of  Finisterre,  bringing  with  her  a 
young  orphan  girl,  poor,  but  very 

pretty,  named  Yvonne  S  ■,  whom 

she  engaged  as  her  waiting-maid. 
Last  month,  a  short  time  after  her 


return  to  Paris,  the  lady  died.  When 
the  lady  had  been  prepared  for  the 
coffin,  and  was  for  a  short  time  left 
alone,  Yvonne  was  seen  to  go  stealthily 
into  the  room,  lift  up  the  shroud,  and 
then  hastily  leave.  The  first  idea  was 
that  she  had  taken  a  ring  which,  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  deceased,  had 
been  left  on  her  finger.  On  examina- 
tion, however,  the  ring  was  discovered 
to  be  untouched,  but  a  paper  was  seen 
to  be  attached  with  a  pin  to  the  shroud. 
On  inspection  it  was  found  to  be  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  young  orphan 
to  her  mother,  who  died  two  years 
ago,  and  was  as  follows :  '  My  good 
Mother, — I   have  to  tell  you  that 

M.  B  has  made  me  an  offer  of 

marriage.  As  you  are  no  longer  here, 
I  beg  you  to  make  known  to  me  in  a 
dream  whether  I  ought  to  marry  him, 
and  to  give  me  your  consent.  I  avail 
myself,  in  order  to  write  to  you,  of  the 
opportunity  of  my  mistress,  who  is 
going  to  Heaven.'  The  letter  was 
addressed,  '  To  my  Mother  in  Heaven.' 
The  person  alluded  to  in  the  letter  is 
one  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  deceased 
lady,  who,  having  been  struck  with 
the  good  conduct  of  the  young  girl, 
has  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage." 

From  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Seafield'a 
book,  entitled,  "  Causes,  Uses,  and 
Phenomena  of  Dreams,"  we  extract 
the  following  paragraphs,  as  illus- 
trating the  freakish  character  of 
the  dream  — of  the  intellect,  that  is, 
when,  still  in  partial  activity,  it  has 
exchanged  the  imperious  command 
of  the  will  for  the  more  elastic 
guidance  of  the  fancy  : — 

*'  Waking  self-consciousness  and 
ambition  are  apt  to  produce  dreaming 
realities  of  surpassing  grandeur  We 
look  down  on  ordinary  jSmpires;  sneer 
at  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  parades 
his  cousinship  to  the  moon,  as  at  a 
man  who  is  proud  of  his  poor  rela- 
tions; and  we  regard  the  planetary 
system  generally  as  a  mere  bagatelle. 
With  more  chastened  love  of  distinc- 
tion, we  have  dreamed  in  our  'black 
country '  curacy  of  the  pleasure  of 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  fa- 
shionable souls;  or  in  some  modest 
'  reHgious  house '  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
'  hard  by  a  fenne,'  have  taken  the  peat 
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reek  that  came  tlirough  the  opened 
window  for  the  incense  of  St.  Magns, 
or  for  the  sweeter  savour  of  adulation 
for  a  sermon  unequalled  and  ever  to 
be  unequalled  in  our  waking  moments. 
We  have  spoken  at  the  bar  like  Cicero ; 
in  the  Lords,  like  Pericles ;  like  Demos- 
thenes, in  the  Commons ;  and  to  our 
democratic  constituency,  like  CI  eon. 
We  have  etherealized  a  budget,  like 
Gladstone;  have  debated  like  Bright 
and  Disraeli;  and  translated  Homer 
in  a  Derby  gallop.  We  have  written 
epics  like  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Fall 
of  Bahylon ;  we  have  waked  to  ecstasy 
the  living  lyre,  like  Fletcher  or  like 
Tennyson ;  we  have  produced  dramas, 
like  Shakespeare  or  like  Boucicault, 
which  we  have  played  like  Kemble  or 
like  Widdicombe.  Lying  in  bed,  mute 
and  inglorious,  we  have  sung  like 
Mario  or  like  Patti ;  showed  an  amazed 
and  admiring  public  a  pas  unknown 
to  Terpsichore ;  or  danced  with  eight 
other  scholastic  angels  on  the  point  of 
a  mediaeval  needle.  We  have  found 
out  a  philosophical  method  that  will 
supersede  the  Baconian,  as  Pegasus 
would  outstrip  a  Suffolk  '  Punch  ; '  we 
have  at  last  discovered  the  latent  fal- 
lacy that  vitiates  QEdipus's  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx ;  with  our 
mind's  eye  we  have  discovered  the  stars 
of  the  future ;  or  wakened  ourselves 
with  shouting  EureJ^a  at  the  sublime 
invention  of  a  shirt.  Shooting  at  long 
range,  we  have  beaten  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  with  a  pop-gun  charged 
with  Holloway's  Pills ;  we  have  settled 
the  question  of  homoeopathy  to  the 
satisfacti(;n  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  other  experts  in  the  art  of 
medical  ignorance ;  and  triumphantly 
performed  all  the  surgical  operations 
in  the  French  and  German  armies, 
with  a  philanthropic  neutrality  un- 
paralleled in  anything  but  a  royal 
speech. 

"  There  is  in  dreams  a  sort  of 
safety-valve  for  disappointment.  The 
veteran,  maimed  and  broken  in  con- 
stitution by  the  fortunes  of  war,  is 
compensated  by  a  sleeping  identifica- 
tion with  the  happier  merchant.  The 
merchant,  tossed  by  the  east  wind,  and 
at  loggerheads  with  the  ocean,  dreams 
uneasily  of  the  preferable  shock  of 
battle  that  in  one  supreme  moment 
brings  speedy  death  or  joyful  victory. 
The  fanner,  going  down  home  in  a 


state  of  depression  from  Mark  Lane  or 
his  provincial  corn -market,  shares  the 
ideal  bliss  of  his  brother,  the  attorney ; 
whilst  the  latter  takes  refuge  from  the 
dry  mould  and  must  of  Chancery 
Lane  amongst  the  dew-spangled  tops 
of  the  husbandman's  turnips.  The 
mind  of  the  pauper  becomes  a  king- 
dom ;  the  deaf  man  hears  music  finer 
than  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven ;  the 
blind  man  sees  double ;  and  the  lame 
man  leaps  as  a  hart  or  a  meteor,  or 
wings  his  flight — ■ 

'  From  star  to  star, 
From  world  to  luminous  world,  as  far 
As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming 
wall.' 

"  Distance  is  annihilated ;  our  own 
planet  is  a  sand-grain ;  and  the  entire 
universe  an  hour-glass.  The  equator 
becomes  the  girdle  of  the  pole :  ice- 
bergs build  up  their  towers  in  the  Eed 
Sea ;  the  diameter  of  a  planetary  orbit 
is  a  hop-skip-and-jump ;  and  the  sun 
is  brought  near  enough  to  serve  as  a 
cheese-toaster.  Time  is  no  more.  We 
give  our  right  hand  to  Adam,  and  our 
left  to  Campbell's  Last  Man ;  a  cyclic 
year  is  but  the  interval  between  two 
fever-pulses. 

"The  dreamer  stands  on  the  verge 
of  a  precipice,  and  does  not  wink  when 
he  sees  Death  grinning  at  him  from  a 
thousand  feet  below.  He  is  braver 
than  Hector,  fiercer  than  Achilles, 
stronger  than  Thor,  more  redoubtable 
than  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  He  has 
more  transmigrations  than  Pythagoras, 
more  avataras  than  Krishna,  more 
impersonations  than  Bottom  or  Gar- 
rick,  more  rope- tricks  than  Calcraft 
or  Maskelyne  and  Cooke.  He  is  a 
greater  general  than  Hannibal,  Caesar, 
or  ISrapoleon;  a  more  accomplished 
fiddler,  and  a  more  colossal  incendiary 
than  Nero;  a  more  skilful  slayer  of 
flies  than  Domitian,  of  lions  than 
Jules  Gerard,  of  gorillas  than  Du 
Chaillu.  He  is  a  lover  more  sad  than 
Dante,  more  mad  than  Tasso,  more 
long-winded  than  Petrarca,  more  suc- 
cessful than  Eochester,  Wilkes,  or 
Mirabeau ;  or,  again,  more  unfortunate 
than  Pope  or  Gibbon." 

Certainly  phenomena  such  as  are 
alluded  to  above  are  far  enough 
removed  from  the  kind  of  dream 
whose  sublime  proportions  or  signi- 
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ficance  could  challenge  the  inter- 
vention of  a  divinity.  They  would 
rather  remind  us  of  the  freaks  of 
Queen  Mab,  and  the  fairies,  her 
angels  and  assistants,  to  whose  most 
exalted  and  aerial  natures  we  have, 
by  its  very  title,  dedicated  this 
article.  The  passage  we  refer  to  is 
the  beautiful  one  in  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  which  is  a  locus  classicus. 

Dean  Swift  is  harder  and  more 
realistic  than  Shakespeare.  In  spite 


of  the  small  encouragement  given 
to  the  early  efforts  of  his  muse 
by  his  kinsman  Dryden,  the  Dean 
managed  to  write  verses  which — 
whether  for  their  poetic  properties, 
or  for  some  other  valid  qualifica- 
tion, probably  not  so  creditable  to 
human  nature — the  world  would  not 
willingly  allow  to  perish  utterly. 
Amongst  these  is  preserved  a  poem 
"  On  Dreams :  an  Imitation  of 
Petronius." 


"  Those  dreams  that  on  the  silent  night  intrude, 
And  with  false  flitting  shades  onr  minds  delude, 
Jove  never  sends  us  downwards  from  the  skies ;  - 
Nor  can  they  from  infernal  mansions  rise ; 
But  all  are  mere  productions  of  the  brain, 
And  fools  consult  interpreters  in  vain. 

*'  For  when  in  bed  we  rest  our  weary  limbs. 
The  mind  unburdened  sports  in  various  whims; 
The  busy  head  with  mimic  art  runs  o'er 
The  scenes  and  actions  of  the  day  before. 

"  The  drowsy  tyrant,  by  his  minions  led. 
To  regal  rage  devotes  some  patriot  head. 
With  equal  terrors,  not  with  equal  guilt. 
The  murderer  dreams  of  all  the  blood  he  spilt. 

"  The  soldier,  smiling,  hears  the  widow's  cries, 
And  stabs  the  son  before  the  mother's  eyes ; 
With  like  remorse  his  brother  of  the  trade. 
The  butcher,  fells  the  lamb  beneath  his  blade. 

"  The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot. 
And  dreams  of  forfeitures  by  treason  got; 
Nor  less  Tom  T — dm  an,  of  true  statesman  mould, 
Collects  the  city  filth  in  search  of  gold. 

"  Orphans  around  his  bed  the  lawyer  sees, 
And  takes  the  Plaintiff's  and  Defendant's  fees ; 
His  fellow  pickpurse,  waiting  for  a  job. 
Fancies  his  fingers  in  the  cully's  fob. 

The  kind  physician  grants  the  husband's  prayers, 
Or  gives  relief  to  long-expectant  heirs; 
The  sleeping  hangman  ties  the  fatal  noose. 
Nor  unsuccessful  waits  for  dead  men's  shoes. 

"  The  grave  divine,  with  knotty  points  perplext, 
As  if  he  was  awake,  nods  o'er  his  text; 
While  the  sly  mountebank  attends  his  trade. 
Harangues  the  rabble,  and  is  better  paid. 

"  The  hireling  senator  of  modern  days. 
Bedaubs  the  guilty  great  with  nauseous  praise; 
And  Dick,  the  scavenger,  with  equal  grace. 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  W — 1— le's  face." 


! 
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By  this  time  it  is  probable  the 
reader  would  be  glad  to  change  the 
sphere  of  theory  and  speculation, 
hojvever  pleasantly  or  piquantly 
expressed,  for  the  sphere  of  instance 
and  example.  Before,  however,  we 
turn,  in  order  to  supply  his  desi- 
deratum, to  the  teeming  budget  of 
anecdote  with  which  Mr.  Seafield's 
work  supplies  us,  we  should  like  to 
cite  an  authority  or  two  in  support 
of  a  theory  which,  without  being 
new,  abstruse,  or  surprising,  is  yet 
in  general  kept  in  the  background, 
and  which  has  at  present  a  very 
scanty  literature.  We  allude  to 
the  theory — if  we  do  not  underrate 
the  value  of  such  observation  as 
has  been  made,  by  using  a  word 
which  has  a  tentative  and  halting 
appearance — that  dreaming,  so  far 
from  being  confined  to  man,  is  par- 
ticipated by  many  other  and  lower 
members  of  the  animal  creation. 
Aristotle — and  after  him  Pliny, 
who  quotes  almost  his  ijpsissima 
verba — in  his  History  of  Animals, 
observes  warily : — "  Concerning  the 
sleep  and  watchfulness  of  animals, 
it  is  quite  manifest  that  all  vivi- 
parous animals  with  feet  both 
sleep  and  are  awake;  for  all  that 
have  eyelids  sleep  with  the  eyes 
closed ;  and  not  only  men  appear 
to  dream,  but  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  and  all  viviparous  quad- 
rupeds. Dogs  show  this  by  barking 
in  their  sleep.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  oviparous  animals  dream, 
but  it  is  quite  plain  that  they 
sleep."  Inductive  science,  so  far 
as  it  took  cognizance  of  the  con- 
dition of  sleeping  animals  and  their 
functions,  seems  to  have  made 
little  prog;ress  between  the  times 
of  Aristotle  and  Pliny;  for,  as  we 
have  just  said,  the  latter  repeats 
the  sense  of  his  master  in  almost 
his  very  words,  and  with  the  same 
limitation  and  hesitation  about  the 
dreaming  powers  of  oviparous  ani- 
mals. Modern  observation,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  settled 
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the  question  in  the  affirmative.  In 
his  Philosophy  of  Mystery,  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Dendy  observes : — 

"  Creatures  to  whom  the  gift  of  in- 
tellect is  not  granted,  in  which  innate 
ideas  cannot  arise,  still  evince  the 
faculty  of  memory.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  fish  and  insects,  possess- 
ing memory,  dream.  Of  course,  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Simon- 
ides,  and  the  story  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  of  birds  by  the 
Yizier  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  are  mere 
fables,  and  the  cackling  of  the  Roman 
geese  was  accidental;  yet  the  bird 
does  possess  the  memory  of  language 
and  the  faculty. 

"Nightingales'  notes  (as  Bechstein 
has  beautifully  recorded  them)  seem 
to  me  like  the  Mexican  language,  and 
to  express  variety  of  sentiments  of 
adoration  and  love.  The  parrot,  mag- 
pie, jackdaw,  jay,  starling,  and  bull- 
finch, are  prattlers ;  and  the  exquisite 
little  canary,  the  pupil  of  my  friend 

Mrs.  H  ,  the  pet,  indeed,  not  only 

of  its  mistress,  but  of  statesmen  and 
learned  physiologists,  warbled  its  words 
in  purest  melody.  From  Sir  William 
Temple  we  learn  the  faculty  of  the 
wonderful  parrot  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  at  the  Hague,  that  responded 
almost  rationally  to  promiscuous  ques- 
tions. Granting,  then,  this  faculty  of 
memory,  it  is  clear  that  the  bird  may 
dream;  and  I  may  add  a  quotation 
from  the  *  Domestic  Habits  of  Birds,' 
in  proof  of  this  : — 

"  '  We  have,  however,  heard  some  of 
these  night  songs  which  were  mani- 
festly uttered  whilst  the  bird  was 
asleep,  in  the  same  way  as  we  some- 
times talk  in  our  sleep,  a  circumstance 
remarked  by  Dryden,  who  says, — 

'  The  little  birds  in  songs  their  dreams 
repeat.' 

We  have  often  observed  this  in  a 
wild  bird.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
April,  1811,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  dun- 
nock  {Accentor  modularis)  was  heard 
in  the  garden  to  go  through  its  usual 
song  more  than  a  dozen  times  very 
faintly,  but  distinctly  enough  for  the 
species  to  be  recognized.'  The  night 
was  cold  and  frosty,  but  might  it  not 
be  that  the  little  musician  was  dream- 
ing of  summer  and  sunshine?  Aristotle, 
indeed,  proposes  the  question — whether 
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animals  hatched  from  eggs  ever  dream  ? 
Macgrave,  in  reply,  expressly  says 
that  his  'parrot,  Laura,  often  rose  in 
the  night  and  prattled  while  half 
asleep.' " 

"We  shall  now  give  a  few  re- 
markable dreams,  vouched  for  with 
more  or  less  authority,  from  the 
time  of  Pliriy  the  younger  to  our 
own  : — 

"  I  am  deeply  afflicted,"  says  Pliny, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Maximus,  "with 
the  news  I  have  received  of  the  death 
of  Fannius,  not  only  as  I  have  lost  in 
him  a  friend  whose  eloquence  and  po- 
liteness I  admired,  but  a  guide  whose 
judgment  I  pursued;  and,  indeed,  he 
possessed  a  most  penetrating  genius, 
improved  and  quickened  by  great  expe- 
rience. There  are  some  circumstances 
attending  his  death  which  aggravate 
my  concern.  But  what  I  particularly 
regret  is,  that  he  has  left  unfinished  a 
very  noble  work  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Notwithstanding  his  full  em- 
ployment at  the  bar,  he  had  undertaken 
a  history  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  put  to  death  or  banished  by  Nero, 
of  which  he  had  perfected  three  books. 
They  are  written  with  great  delicacy 
and  extactness ;  the  style  is  pure,  and 
preserves  a  proper  medium  between  the 
plain  narrative  and  the  historical ;  and 
as  they  were  very  favourably  received 
by  the  public,  he  was  the  more  desirous 
of  being  able  to  complete  the  rest.  The 
hand  of  death  is  ever,  in  my  estima- 
tion, too  severe  and  too  sudden  when 
it  falls  -apon  such  as  are  employed  in 
some  immortal  work. 

"  Fannius,  long  before  his  death,  had 
a  strong  presentiment  of  what  has 
happened.  He  dreamed  one  night  that, 
as  he  was  in  his  study  with  his  papers 
before  him,  Nero  came  in,  and  placing 
himself  by  his  side,  took  up  the  first 
three  books  of  this  history,  which  he 
read  through,  and  then  went  away. 
This  dream  greatly  alarmed  him,  and 
he  looked  upon  it  as  an  intimation  that 
he  should  not  carry  on  this  history  fur- 
ther than  Nero  had  read;  and  so  the 
event  proved." 

From  a  dream  of  fate  limiting 
literature,  we  turn  to  a  dream 
which  acted  the  part  of  an  Evan- 


gelist. It  is  from  Battista  Fregjoso'a 
De  Dictis  et  Factis  Memorahilihus  ; 
and  is  delivered  as  having  been 
told  by  St.  Austin  to  Eradius 
"  There  was  a  physician  of  Carthage, 
who  was  a  sceptic  regarding  im- 
mortality and  the  soul's  separate 
existence.  It  chanced  one  night 
that  this  man,  Genadius  by  name, 
dreamed  of  a  beautiful  city.  On  the 
second  night,  the  youth  who  had 
been  his  guide  reappeared,  and 
asked  if  Genadius  remembered 
him  ;  he  answered,  '  Yes,'  and  also 
his  dream.  'And  where,'  said  the 
apparition,  '  were  you  then  lying  ?  ' 
'  In  my  bed  sleeping.'  '  And  if 
your  mind's  eye,  Genadius,  sur- 
veyed a  city,  even  while  your  body 
slept,  may  not  this  pure  and  active 
spirit  still  live,  and  observe,  and 
remember,  even  though  the  body 
may  be  shapeless  and  decayed 
within  its  sepulchre  ?  '  Genadius, 
convinced,  abandoned  his  heresy, 
and  ever  after  stood  firm  in  the 
Catholic  faith." 

In  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
written,  probably,  by  Nicholas 
Harpsfield,  we  have  an  account  of 
how  the  future  greatness  of  that 
eminent  man  was  foreshadowed  to 
his  mother  : — "  Sir  Thomas  More's 
mothersawe  inher  sleepethenumber 
of  children  she  should  have,  written 
as  it  were  in  her  marriage  ring ; 
and  the  forms,  shapes,  and  counte- 
nances of  them  all.  One  was  very 
dim  and  obscure,  and  could  skarcelie 
be  discerned  ;  for  of  one  she  suffered 
by  an  untimelie  byrth — an  aborse- 
ment.  Another  she  saw  full  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  fairer  than  all 
tlie  rest ;  whereby,  no  doubt,  was 
thislampe  of  England  prefigured." 

The  next  specimen  we  give  is, 
perhaps,  rather  a  jeu  d' esprit,  than 
a  sober  narrative  professing  autho- 
rity and  claiming  belief.  It  is 
entitled  by  Mr.  Seafield  "  Compara- 
tive Dreaming,"  and  is  extracted 
by  him  from  Juan  de  Luna's  Life 
of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes: — "Three 
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companions,  of  whom  two  were 
tradesmen  and  townsmen,  and  the 
third  a  vilhiger,  on  the  score  of 
devotion  went  on  pilgrimage  to  a 
noted  sanctuary ;  and  as  they  went 
on  their  way,  their  provision  began 
to  fail  them,  insomuch  that  they 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  flour, 
barely  sufficient  to  make  of  it  a 
very  small  loaf  of  bread.  The 
tricking  townsmen  seeing  this,  said 
between  themselves :  '  We  have  but 
little  bread,  and  this  companion  of 
ours  is  a  great  eater,  on  which 
account  it  is  necessary  we  should 
think  how  we  may  eat  this  little 
bread  without  him !  When  they 
had  made  it  and  set  it  to  bake,  the 
tradesmen  seeing  in  what  manner 
to  cheat  the  countryman,  said : — 
'  Let  us  all  sleep,  and  let  him  which 
shall  have  the  most  marvellous 
dream  betwixt  all  three  of  us,  eat 
the  bread.'  This  bargain  being 
agreed  upon,  and  settled  between 
them,  they  lay  down  to  sleep.  The 
countryman,  discovering  the  trick 
of "  his  companions,  drew  out  the 
bread  half-baked,  ate  it  by  himself, 
and  turned  again  to  sleep.  In  a 
little  while,  one  of  the  tradesmen, 
as  if  frightened  by  a  marvellous 
dream,  began  to  get  up,  and  was 
asked  by  his  companion  why  he  was 
so  frightened.  He  answered,  'I 
am  frightened  and  dreadfully  sur- 
prised by  a  marvellous  dream.  It 
seems  to  me  that  two  angels,  open- 
ing the  gates  of  heaven,  carried  me 
before  the  throne  of  God  with  great 
joy.'  His  companion  said  ;  '  This 
is  a  marvellous  dream,  but  I  have 
seen  anotlier  more  marvellous,  for 
I  saw  two  angels  who  carried  me 
over  the  earth  to  hell.'  The  coun- 
tryman hearing  this,  made  as  if  he 
slept,  but  the  townsmen,  desirous 
of  finishing  their  trick,  awoke  him  ; 
and  the  countryman,  artfully  as  one 
surprised,  answered  :  '  Who  are 
these  that  call  me  ? '  They  told 
him  :  '  AVe  are  thy  companions  ! ' 
He  asked  them :  '  How  did  you 


return  ?  '  They  answered  :  '  We 
never  went  hence ;  why  do  you 
talk  of  our  return  ?  '  The  country- 
man replied:  'It  appeared  to  me 
that  two  angels,  opening  the  gates, 
of  heaven,  carried  one  of  you  before 
our  Lord  God,  and  dragged  the 
other  over  the  earth  to  hell ;  and  I 
thought  you  never  would  return 
hither,  as  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
one  coming  back  from  Paradise  or 
from  hell ;  and  so  I  arose  and  ate 
all  the  bread  by  myself.'  " 

John  Aubrey,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  good  deal  of  gossip 
that  throws  light  upon  the  social 
incidents  of  his  time — the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
has,  in  his  Miscellanies,  left  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  all 
future  ages  the  records  of  some 
remarkable  dreams.  Aubrey,  it 
may  be  remarked,  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  then  newly-instituted  l^oyal 
Society. 

"  When  Dr.  Harvey,  one  of  the 
Physicians'  College,  in  London,  being  a 
young  man,  went  to  travel  towards 
Padua,  he  went  to  Dover,  with  several 
others,  and  shewed  his  pass,  as  the  rest 
did,  to  the  Governor  there.  The  Gov- 
ernor told  him  that  he  must  not  go,  but 
he  must  keep  him  prisoner.  The  Doc- 
tor desired  to  know  '  For  what  reason  ? 
how  he  had  transgressed  ?  '  '  Well,  it 
was  his  will  to  have  it  so.'  The  pac- 
quet-boat  hoisted  sail  in  the  evening, 
which  was  very  clear,  and  the  Doctor's 
companions  in  it.  There  ensued  a  ter- 
rible storm,  and  the  pacquet-boat  and 
all  the  passengers  were  drowned.  The 
next  day  the  sad  news  was  brought  to 
Dover.  The  Doctor  was  unknown  to 
the  Governor,  both  by  name  and  face ; 
but  the  night  before  the  Governor  had 
a  perfect  vision  in  a  dream  of  Dr. 
Harvey,  who  came  to  pass  over  to 
Calais ;  and  that  he  had  a  warning  to 
stop  him.  This  the  Governor  told  the 
Doctor  the  next  day.  The  Doctor  was 
a  pious,  good  man,  and  has  several 
times  directed  this  story  to  some  of  my 
acquaintance." 

"  My  Lady  Seymour  dreamed  that 
she  saw  a  nest  with  nine  finches  in  it. 
And  so  many  children  she  had  by  the 
5—2 
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Earl  of  Winclielsey,  whose  name  is 
Fincli." 

"Sir  Thomas  White,  alderman  of 
London,  was  a  very  rich  man,  chari- 
table, and  pnblic-spirited.  He  dreamed 
that  he  had  founded  a  college  at  a 
place  where  three  elms  grow  ont  of  one 
root.  He  went  to  Oxford,  probably 
with  that  intention,  and  discovering 
some  such  tree  near  Gloucester  Hall,  he 
began  to  repair  it,  with  a  design  to 
endow  it.  But  walking  afterwards 
where  the  Bernardines  formerly  lived, 
he  plainly  saw  an  elm  with  three  large 
bodies  rising  out  of  the  same  root ;  he 
forthwith  purchased  the  ground,  and 
endowed  his  college  there,  as  it  is  at 
this  day  [1694],  except  the  additions 
which  Archbishop  Laud  made,  near 
the  outside  of  this  building,  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  President. 
He  made  this  discovery  about  the  year 
1657." 

The  next  authority  to  whom  we 
pay  the  tribute  of  an  extract,  is 
Lord  Jocelyn,  who  in  his  Six  Montlis 
with  the  Chinese  Expedition  narrates 
the  remarkable  case  of  Captain 
Anstruther : — "  Captain  Anstruther 
was  a  particular  favourite  with  the 
whole  force,  and  in  his  frequent 
walks  into  the  country  around 
Tinghae,  when  performing  his  mili- 
tary duties,  had  apparently  made 
himself  a  great  friend  with  the 
country  people,  for  whose  amuse- 
ment lie  used  to  sketch  likenesses, 
much  to  their  astonishment.  The 
night  but  one  previous  to  his  cap- 
ture, the  artillery  camp  was  aroused 
by  screams  proceeding  from  his 
tent ;  and  when  some  of  his  brother 
officers  traced  the  sounds  to  his 
quarters,  lie  was  found  asleep,  said 
that  he  had  been  dreaming  that  the 
Chinese  were  carrying  him  off,  tied 
arms  and  legs  to  a  pole,  and  gagged, 
within  sight  of  the  camp.  This  is 
curious,  as,  from  what  we  were  able 
afterwards  to  discover  through  the 
means  of  a  paid  agent,  it  was  nearly 
the  case  ;  and  he  was  borne  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  very  tents." 

There  is  a  grim  humour  and  even 
a  grand  poetic  justice  about  the 


next  and  final  story  of  a  dream, 
which  we  transcribe  from  Mr.  Lane's 
valuable  edition  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights: — 

"The  belief  of  the  MusHms  in 
dreams,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "  sanctioned 
by  the  Prophet,  will  be  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote,  which  was 
related  to  -me  at  Cairo  shortly  after  the 
terrible  plague  of  the  year  1835,  by  the 
Sheykh  Mohammed  Et-Taulawee,  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  investigating 
the  facts  and  had  ascertained  its  truth. 

"  A  tradesman,  living  in  the  quarter 
of  El-Hanafee,  in  Cairo,  dreamt,  during 
the  plague  above  mentioned,  that  eleven 
persons  were  carried  out  of  his  house 
to  be  buried.  He  awoke  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  distress  and  alarm,  re- 
flecting that  eleven  was  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  his  house, 
including  himself,  and  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  in  him  to  attempt,  by  adding 
one  or  more  members  to  his  household, 
to  elude  the  decree  of  God,  and  give 
himself  the  chance  of  escape.  So, 
calling  together  his  neighbours,  he  in- 
forms them  of  his  dream,  and  was 
counselled  to  submit  to  a  fate  so  plainly 
foreshown,  and  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  the  timely  notice  with  which  he  had 
been  mercifully  favoured.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  one  of  his  children  died;  a 
day  or  two  after,  a  wife ;  and  the  pes- 
tilence continued  to  ravage  among  his 
family  until  he  remained  in  the  house 
alone.  It  was  impossible  for  him  now 
to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
entire  accomj)lishment  of  the  warning. 
Immediately,  therefore,  after  the  last 
death  had  taken  place  among  his  house- 
hold, he  repaii'ed  to  a  friend  at  a  neigh- 
bouring shop,  and  calling  to  him  several 
other  persons  from  the  adjoining  and 
opposite  shops,  he  reminded  them  of 
his  dream,  acquainted  them  with  its 
almost  complete  fulfilment,  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  he,  the 
eleventh,  should  very  soon  die.  '  Per- 
haps,' said  he,  *  I  shall  die  this  next 
night ;  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  God,  to  come  to  my  house  early 
to-morrow  morning,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  next  if  necessary,  and  to 
see  if  I  be  dead,  and,  when  dead,  that 
I  should  be  properly  buried,  for  I  have 
no  one  with  me  to  wash  and  shroud  me. 
Fail  not  to  do  me  this  service,  which 
will  procure  you  a  recompense  in 
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heaven.  I  have  bought  my  grave-linen; 
you  will  find  it  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  in  which  I  sleep.  If  you  find  the 
door  of  the  house  latched,  and  I  do 
not  answer  to  your  knocking,  break 
it  open.' 

"  Soon  after  sunset  he  laid  himself 
in  his  lonely  bed,  though  without  any 
expectation  of  closing  his  eyes  in  sleep, 
for  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  reflections 
upon  the  awful  entry  into  another 
world,  and  the  review  of  his  past  life. 
As  the  shades  of  night  gathered  round 
him,  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he 
beheld,  in  one  object  or  another,  in  his 
gloomy  chamber,  the  dreadful  person 
of  the  Angel  of  Death ;  and  at  length 
he  actually  perceived  a  figure  gliding  in 
at  the  door  and  approaching  his  bed. 
Starting  up  in  horror  he  exclaimed, 

*  Who  art  thou  ? '  and  a  stern  and 
solemn  voice  answered,  '  Be  silent !  I 
am  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death!' 

*  Alas  !'  cried  the  terrified  man,  '  I  tes- 
tify that  there  is  no  deity  but  God ; 
and  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  God's 
apostle.  There  is  no  strength  or  power 
but  in  God,  the  High,  the  Great.  To 
God  we  belong,  and  to  Him  we  must 
return ! '  He  then  covered  himself  up 
with  his  quilt,  as  if  for  protection, 
and  lay  with  a  throbbing  heart,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  have  his  soul  torn 
from  him  by  the  inexorable  messenger. 
But  moments  passed  away,  and  min- 
utes, and  hours,  yet  without  his  ex- 
periencing any  hope  to  escape ;  for  he 
imagined  that  the  Angel  was  waiting 
for  him  to  resign  himself,  or  had  left 
him  for  awhile,  and  was  occupied  in 
receiving  first  the  souls  of  the  many 
hundred  human  beings  who  had  at- 
tained their  predestined  term  in  that 
same  night,  and  in  the  same  city,  and 
the  souls  of  the  thousands  who  were 
doomed  to  employ  him  elsewhere.  Day- 
break arrived  before  his  sufierings  ter- 
minated ;  and  his  neighbours,  coming 
according  to  their  promise,  entered  his 
chamber,  and  found  him  still  in  bed ; 


but  observing  that  he  was  covered  up, 
and  motionless  as  a  corpse,  they  doubt- 
ed whether  he  was  still  alive  and  called 
to  him.  He  answered,  with  a  faint 
voice,  '  I  am  not  yet  dead ;  but  the 
Angel  of  Death  came  to  me  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  I  expect  every 
moment  his  return  to  take  my  soul; 
therefore  trouble  me  not,  but  see  me 
washed  and  buried.'  '  But  why,'  said 
his  friends,  'was  the  street-door  un- 
latched ?'  *  I  latched  it,'  he  answered, 
•but  the  Angel  of  Death  may  have 
opened  it.'  '  And  who,'  they  asked, 
*is  the  man  in  the  court?'  He  an- 
swered, '  I  know  of  no  man  in  the 
court.  Perhaps  the  Angel,  who  is 
waiting  for  my  soul,  has  made  him- 
self visible  to  you,  and  been  mistaken 
in  the  twilight  for  a  man.'  '  He  is 
a  thief,'  they  said,  '  who  has  gathered 
together  everything  in  the  house  that 
he  could  carry  away,  and  has  been 
struck  by  the  plague  while  doing  so, 
and  now  lies  dead  in  the  court  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  grasping  in  his 
hand  a  silver  candlestick.'  The  master 
of  the  house,  after  hearing  this,  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  throwing  off 
his  quilt,  exclaimed,  '  Praise  be  to  God, 
the  Lord  of  all  creatures !  that  is  the 
eleventh,  and  I  am  safe !  No  doubt 
it  was  that  rascal  who  came  to  me  and 
said  that  he  was  the  Angel  of  Death. 
Praise  be  to  God  !    Praise  be  to  God ! ' 

"  This  man  survived  the  j^lague,  and 
took  pleasure  in  relating  the  above 
story.  The  thief  had  overheard  his 
conversation  with  his  neighbours,  and 
coming  to  the  house  in  the  dusk,  had 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wooden  lock, 
and  so  raised  the  door  and  displaced 
the  latch  v>?ithin.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  dream,  or  in  its  accom- 
plishment. The  plague  of  1835  entirely 
desolated  many  houses,  and  was  mostly 
fatal  to  the  young ;  and  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  house  in  question  were 
young,  except  the  master." 
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THE   DUCHESSE  DE  CHEYEEUSE. 


"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you 
Spaniards  to  rejoice  at  the  present 
prospect  of  peace,  seeing  that 
Spanish  women  eschew  politics,  and 
rarely  participate  in  any  intrigues 
save  those  of  love  ;  but  in  Trance 
it  is  otherwise.  We  have  three 
women  wh'O  are  capable  of  govern- 
ing or  of  overturning  three  great 
kingdoms — the  Duchesse  de  Lon- 
gueville,  the  Princesse  Palatine,  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse." 

Such  was  the  painfully  uncertain 
answer  of  Mazarin  to  the  congratu- 
lations of  Don  Louis  de  Haro  on 
the  lasting  peace  which  the  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  promised.  Con- 
sidering the  very  unpleasant  ex- 
periences of  the  Cardinal,  some  little 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
exaggerations  hazarded  in  this 
answer.  Spain  was  certainly  not 
free  from  female  politicians,  nor 
was  Prance  possessed  of  any  woman 
capable  of  governing  a  nation.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for 
realizing  all  the  delicate  exigencies 
of  treason,  for  urging  a  thousand 
secret  springs  to  act  in  a  direction 
tending  to  civil  war,  and,  peradven- 
ture,  for  achieving  the  overthrow 
of  a  great  kingdom,  the  three 
inimitable  plotters -so  emphatically 
denounced  by  Mazarin  were  pos- 
isessed  of  ample  qualifications. 

Intrigue,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
apparently  antagonistic  elements, 
love  and  politics,  was  a  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  most  of 
the  active-minded  women  among 
the  French  noblesse  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     "Love,"  says  Voltaire, 


"  created  or  dissolved  political 
parties."  A  corrupt  gallantry,  the 
offspring  of  incontinence  and  vanity, 
reigned  at  the  Court,  and  was  pre- 
valent in  every  aristocratic  class.  It 
was  then  the  fashion,  often  exagge- 
rated into  a  passion,  for  women  to 
devote  their  beauty,  as  well  as  their 
wit  and  subtlety,  to  the  furtherance 
of  party  projects.  This  was  notori- 
ously the  case  with  those  who  were 
the  most  conspicuous  opponents  of 
the  Government.  And  what  was 
the  end  sought  to  be  attained  by 
the  disaffected  ?  Under  the  mask 
of  loyalty  or  patriotism,  a  mask 
which  was  paraded  even  when  the 
soi-disant  patriots  invoked  the  aid 
of  Spain  or  England,  there  lurked 
the  treasonable  design  —  by  no 
means  skilfully  disguised — of  in- 
vesting the  haute  noblesse  with  virtual 
sovereignty  in  their  territorial  pos- 
sessions. On  the  other  liand,  the 
policy  of  the  Government — -a  policy 
prominently  asserted  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century — was  the 
gathering  up  and  concentration  of 
sovereign  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  King. 

Marie  de  Eohan,  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse — one  of  the  triad  of 
female  politicians  that  Mazarin  so 
dreaded  and  over-estimated — held  a 
prominent  position  among  the  mal- 
content nobility.  Born  in  the  year 
1600,  she  married,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
whom  she  loved,  and  whose  political 
policy — the  augmentation  of  the 
regal  power — she  aided.  In  1621 
her  husband  died,  and  the  follow- 
iug  year  she  married   Claude  de 
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Lorraine,  Due  de  Chevreuse,  whom 
she  disliked  and  dishonoured,  but 
who  outlived  her  beauty. 

Then  w^as  perversely  wrought  a 
striking  change,  as  well  in  her  moral 
character  as  in  her  political  lean- 
ings. She  succumbed  to  the  allure- 
ments of  incontinence,  and  yielded 
to  a  succession  of  lovers,  whose  in- 
terests she  devotedly  served,  and 
whose  services  she  utilized  in  the 
interests  of  the  political  party  to 
which  she  had  transferred  her  alle- 
giance. She  candidly  admits,  how- 
ever, that  "  owing  to  a  somewhat 
fantastical  caprice,  she  never  loved 
those  the  most  whom  she  most 
esteemed."  She  abandoned  the 
policy  which  had  guided  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  a 
staunch  partizan  of  the  factious  and 
contemptible  Gaston,  brother  of 
Louis  XIII. 

To  the  possession  of  ravishing 
personal  attractions  —  "a  most 
charming  face,  large  blue  eyes, 
luxuriant  flaxen  hair,  a  beautiful 
bust,  and  a  presence  instinct  with 
an  entrancing  mixture  of  delicately 
vivacious  grace  and  passion " — 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  added  extra- 
ordinary discernment,  activity,  and 
courage.  Armed  with  such  gifts 
and  qualifications,  and  using  her 
weapons  with  consummate  skill,  she 
proved  to  be  no  contemptible  anta- 
gonist even  to  that  "  patriot  and 
despot,"  as  M.  Guizot  appositely 
designates  him,  the  Cardinal  Due 
de  liichelieu,  Prime  Minister  to 
Louis  XIII.  In  the  year  1626, 
speaking  of  the  formidable  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  him,  or,  at 
least,  to  effect  his  overthrow, 
Hichelieu  declared  that  "  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  contributed  more  than 
any  other  person  to  the  fell  efforts 
then  directed  against  him." 

It  was  into  this  conspiracy — the 
first  in  which  she  became  con- 
spicuous— that  Madame  de  Chev- 


reuse dragged  the  Comte  de  Chalais, 
who  had  hitherto  been  bound  to  the 
Cardinal  by  inclination,  duty,  and 
by  assured  hopes  of  promotion. 
With  the  spell  which  she  could 
distil  from  her  fascinations,  she 
urged  the  unfortunate  young  Comte 
to  entangle  himself  in  foul  trea- 
cheries and  conspiracies,  which,  but 
for  counter-treachery,  might  have 
occasioned  irreparable  loss  to 
France. 

Betrayed  by  a  pretended  friend, 
and  denounced  by  the  mean 
scoundrel  Gaston,  for  the  further- 
ance of  whose  wretched  ambition  he 
had  burthened  himself  with  so  much 
labour  and  guilt,  Chalais  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  beheaded  at  Nantes. 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  wisely  pre- 
ferring her  own  safety  to  that  of 
her  lover,  refused  to  use  her  in- 
fluence in  his  behalf;  though  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  Eiche- 
lieu,  possessing  overwhelming  proofs 
of  the  culprit's  guilt,  and  with 
jealousy  rankling  in  his  heart,  would 
not,  however  vehemently  pressed  by 
the  most  powerful  solicitations, 
have  been  moved  to  mercy. 

Tes,  Chalais  was  as  much  the 
victim  of  Eichelieu's  jealousy  as  of 
his  friend's  treachery ;  for  it  is 
aflirmed  that  the  great  Cardinal, 
usually  so  stern,  so  indomitable,  so 
inflexible,  bent  before  the  bewitch- 
ing influence  exercised  by  the  potent 
charms  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 
In  these  fond  feelings,  however,  the 
Duchesse  had  no  share.  She  felt 
that  no  degree  of  ascendency  she 
could  ever  hope  to  attain  over 
Eichelieu  would  extend  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  his  political  power  ;  nor, 
indeed,  was  his  broad,  far-reaching 
policy  at  all  compatible  with  her 
petty  and  wholly  personal  schemes. 
Thus  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  her 
known  complicity  in  "  the  most 
frightful  conspiracy  " — we  quote 
the  expression  of  Richelieu  himself 
— *'  that  is  recorded  in  history," 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  merely 
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admonisbed  that  her  continued  pre- 
sence in  France  could  not,  consis- 
tently with  justice  or  with  the 
safety  of  the  State,  be  tolerated, 
and  she  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Lorraine. 

There  the  pre-eminence  of  her 
spirit,  and  her  ever  fresh  beauty, 
wrought  their  accustomed  will  and 
effects.  It  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing, however,  that  the  Due  de  Lor- 
raine, conspiring  as  he  was  against 
the  French  Government,  and  against 
Itichelieu  in  particular,  should  heart- 
ily welcome  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
and  seek  to  utilize  her  admirable 
talents  for  political  intrigue.  To 
her,  indeed,  he  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  co-operation  of  England  in 
his  conflict  with  Kichelieu  ;  but  the 
fall  of  La  Eochelle  determined  the 
defeat  of  the  Cardinal's  enemies,  and 
induced  England  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  the  negotiation  which  followed 
between  the  two  Governments,  a 
special  clause  occurs  stipulating  for 
the  return  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
to  France.  "What  more  convincing 
evidence  than  this  is  needed  to  show 
the  high  contemporary  estimation 
in  which  the  talents  of  the  Duchesse, 
as  an  intriguing  diplomatist,  were 
held  ? 

Ever  impelled  by  a  morbid  incite- 
ment to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of 
State,  and  by  a  class  or  caste  feel- 
ing to  advocate  the  quasi-so\ere\gn 
demands  of  the  haute  noblesse,  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse  did  not  permit 
many  years  to  elapse  before  she 
again  began  to  stir  the  waters  of 
political  bitterness.  Detected,  en- 
trapped, and  exposed,  by  the  more 
subtle  penetration  of  the  Cardinal, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  was,  in  1682, 
again  gently  compelled  to  quit  Paris, 
and  take  up  her  abode  at  Dampierre, 
where  resided  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. For  this  lenity  she  was  ob- 
viously indebted  to  the  mollifying 
effect  which  her  charms  still  exer- 
cised over  the  heart  of  the  Cardinal. 

Not  so  fared  the  Marquis  de 


Chateauneuf,  whom  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  had  seduced  within  the 
meshes  of  her  love  in  order  to  second 
her  political  designs.  The  Marquis 
was  a  member  of  the  Government, 
and  as  a  statesman  stood  very 
little?  below  the  level  of  Eichelieu 
himself.  He  expiated,  by  a  drt'h.ry 
imprisonment  of  ten  years  in 
the  Chateau  d'Angouleme,  his 
treason  to  the  State,  and  his  weak- 
ness towards  the  Duchesse. 

In  her  beautiful  retreat  at  Dam- 
pierre, surrounded  by  her  family, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  sighed  for 
less  legitimate  pleasures,  and  for 
more  congenial  subjects  whereon  to 
exercise  her  special  talents.  With 
increasing  irritation  she  pictured 
the  exultant  thoughts  of  Eichelieu 
at  her  abhorred  state  of  quietude, 
and  she  might  have  apostrophized 
the  Cardinal  in  the  words  which, 
about  that  .time,  were  addressed  to 
him  by  the  poet  Maynard  : — 

"  Par  votre  humeur  le  monde  est  gou- 
verne ; 

Yds  volontesfont  le  calme  at  I'orage, 
Et  vous  riez  de  me  voir  confine, 
Loin  de  la  cour,  dans  mon  petit  vil- 
lage!" 

But,  unlike  the  poet,  she  was  not 
disposed  tranquilly  to  accept  her 
position.  Her  intrigues  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Government  were 
soon  resumed.  They  were,  indeed, 
the  cravings  of  a  mental  appetite 
which  she  had  not  the  inclination 
to  resist,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  she 
had  completely  succumbed.  Again 
the  sleepless  eye  of  the  Cardinal 
was  upon  her,  and  again  she  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  an  abode  far  dis- 
tant from  her  beloved  Paris.  Though 
now  incapable  of  conferring  directly 
with  the  Queen — whose  dislike  to 
Eichelieu  was,  no  doubt,  natural  and 
in  some  measure  justifiable — she 
soon  resumed  her  treasonable  nego- 
tiations with  the  Due  de  Lorraine 
and  the  King  of  Spain.  Her  guilty 
schemes  were  at  last  fully  detected 
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by  E/ichelieu,  from  whose  piercing 
and  ubiquitous  vigilance  even  her 
admirably  organized  and  manoeuvred 
machinery  of  secret  diplomatic  in- 
trigue could  not  long  hope  to  pre- 
serve immunity  of  action.  Fearing 
some  more  stringent  restraint  upon 
her  liberty,  she  determined  to  place 
herself  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  1637, 
she  succeeded  in  evading  the  sur- 
veillance of  those  on  whose  watch- 
fulness the  Cardinal  had  relied  for 
her  safe  keeping,  and  dexterously 
gained  the  Spanish  frontier.  During 
the  course  of  this  flight  she  displayed 
a  courage  and  an  intrepidity  that 
would  surely  have  amounted  to 
heroism  iB-the  cause  for  which  she 
was  battling  had  but  sanctified  such 
endurance.  lu  a  contemporary 
poetical  utterance,  which  commemo- 
rates her  equestrian  adventures  on 
this  errant  occasion,  she  is  thus 
made  to  address  her  Esquire : — 

"  La  Boissiere,  dis-moi, 

Vais-je  pas  bien  en  homme  ? 

 Vous  chevauchez,  ma  foi, 

Mieux  que  tant  que  nous  sommes," 
&c. 

Richelieu  protested  to  the  Duch- 
esse that  her  fears  were  chimerical, 
and  pressingly  invited  her  to  return 
to  France.  In  truth,  he  dreaded  the 
exercise  of  her  influence  and  in- 
trigues abroad  more  than  he  feared 
it  at  home.  But  he  failed  to  appease 
her  suspicions ;  and  although  we 
cannot  perceive  that  she  had  any 
positive  grounds  for  the  dread  of 
captivity  which  haunted  her,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  course 
she  had  taken  was  not  devoid  of 
prudence ; — 

"For  never  could  true  reconcilement 
grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  had 
pierced  so  deep." 

From  Spain,  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  in  1638,  departed  for  England. 
There  her  numerous  attractions, 
which  had  aforetime  fascinated  the 


Court,  proved  as  potent  as  ever. 
Yet  the  inevitable  contrarieties  and 
privations  which  she  suff*ered  were 
numerous  and,  to  her,  poignant. 
She  yearned  for  the  elegancies  of 
her  Parisian  palace,  and  at  times 
for  the  tranquil  delights  and  aff*ec- 
tions  of  her  chateau  at  Dampierre. 
Her  pride  was  wounded,  and  her 
heart  was  ill  at  ease  ;  but,  with 
feminine  life-worship  and  tenacity 
of  purpose,  she  declared  it  prefer- 
able "  to  suffer  than  to  perish."  She 
considered  her  voluntary  exile,  and 
the  tears  which  it  occasioned  her, 
to  be  the  necessary  ransom  which 
she  paid  for  deliverance  from  a  far 
worse  fate.  In  England,  her  pre- 
sence brought  with  it  a  positive, 
though  not  very  definable  accession 
to  the  already  numerous  portentous 
shadows  which  surrounded  Charles  1. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Madame 
de  Chevreuseadded  very  considerably 
to  the  political  embarrassments  of 
the  King,  chiefly  through  the  malign 
influence  w^hich  she  exercised  over 
the  mind  of  the  rash  and  bigoted 
Henrietta  Maria.  In  her  futile 
attempts  to  wound  Eichelieu,  she 
unconsciously  shook  the  throne  and 
compromised  the  safety  of  those 
upon  whom  she  depended  for  pre- 
sent protection  and  support.  Ex- 
asperated at  the  intrigues  against 
him,  and  at  the  connivance  and  even 
assistance  which  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse  derived  from  the  British 
Court,  the  Cardinal  encouraged 
indirectly  the  English  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  bestowed  overt  assist- 
ance upon  the  Scotch  Covenanters. 
"Assuredly,"  says  Father  Griff'et, 
"  Eichelieu  was  among  the  early 
promoters  of  the  Ee volution  which 
led  Charles  I.  to  the  scafl"old  and 
Cromwell  to  the  throne."  His 
wrath  glanced  harmlessly  by  the 
Duchess,  and  fell  with  crushing 
weight  upon  the  luckless  English 
monarch.  In  this  circuitous  way  was 
it  that  Madame  de  Chevreuse  con- 
tributed more  towards  the  destrue- 
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tion  of  Eoyal  authority  in  England 
than  to  the  parcelment  of  governing 
power  in  France,  a  parcelment 
which  had  constituted,  and  which 
continued  for  many  years  to  consti- 
tute, the  all-absorbing  object  of  her 
ambition. 

Thus  far  the  long  contest — a  con- 
test which  captivates  the  imagina- 
tion mainly  through  the  striking 
inequality  of  the  opposing  forces — 
between  the  exiled  Duchesse  and  the 
omnipotent  Cardinal-Minister  had 
proved  disastrous  to  the  former: 
and  now,  in  spite  of  her  reluctance 
to  abandon  her  present  shelter,  and 
the  strong  position  she  held  at  the 
English  Court,  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  after  a  gallant  and  obstinate 
resistance,  was  forced  by  her  adroit 
opponent  to  quit  England,  and  in 
1640  she  retired  to  Dunkirk.  In 
that  retreat  she  passed  perhaps  the 
most  weary,  certainly  the  most  ne- 
cessitous, period  of  her  existence. 
There  the  pressure  of  disappoint- 
ment and  misfn^tune  appears  to 
have  somewhat  dimmed  the  temper 
of  her  courage.  She  seems  at  last 
to  have  clearly  realized  the  supe- 
riority of  the  forces  wielded  by  the 
power  opposed  to  her  cause,  and  to 
have  distinctly  felt  the  vast  mental 
pre-eminence  of  her  great  antagonist. 
Her  participation  in  the  last  for- 
midable conspiracy  against  Kichelieu 
in  1642,  wherein  were  implicated 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  Due  de 
Bouillon,  and  Cinq-Mars,  is  doubt- 
ful. The  shadow  of  despair  was 
evidently  falling  upon  her  :  she  was 
at  the  end  of  her  resources,  and  she 
could  hardly  imagine  a  conjuncture 
of  affairs  more  unpropitious  than 
the  present  for  the  furtherance  of 
her  favourite  projects. 

Erom  this  state  of  extreme  de- 
pression and  bitter  penury,  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  was  suddenly  and 
completely  relieved  by  the  death  of 
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her  redoubtable  adversary.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1642,  Eichelieu 
died  ;  and  a  few  months  later  Louis 
XIII.,  an  enemy  equally  bitter, 
though  by  no  means  equally  for- 
midable, sank  into  the  grave.  The 
exiled  and  the  proscribed  were  re- 
stored to  their  country,  to  the  Court, 
and  to  what  appeared  a  propitious 
stage  for  re-organizing  political  in- 
trigues. Appearances,  however, 
were  sorely  deceptive.  True,  the 
arch-enemy  of  the  Duchesse,  and  of 
those  who  were  conspiring  in  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  gone ;  but  his  policy  was  fol- 
lowed with  equal  subtlety,  though 
with  less  vigour,  by  the  man  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  Government.  Eichelieu  had 
designated  Mazarin  as  his  most 
eligible  successor.  He  had  com- 
mended him  to  the  special  notice  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  now  Kegent,  to 
whom,  when  he  first  introduced  the 
handsome  Italian,  he  rather  sarcas- 
tically observed — "  Mazarin  will 
most  probably  please  your  Majesty, 
for  he  has  very  much  the  air  of 
Buckingham."* 

If  Louis  XIII.,  when  speaking  of 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  was  wont 
to  call  her  "  the  Devil ;"  and  if  his 
dread  of  her  was  such  as  to  impel 
him  in  his  "Declaration  de  la 
Kegence" — his  final  testament — to 
make  special  reference  to  her  as  a 
dangerous  conspirator  and  political 
fire-brand,  Mazarin  was  not  less  dis- 
posed to  regard  her  with  suspicion 
and  fear.  In  his  supple  fashion, 
however,  the  wily  Cardinal  sought 
to  attach  her  to  his  interests,  and 
to  those  of  the  Crown,  by  flattering 
attentions  and  inviting  promises. 
Eor  some  time  we  witness,  with 
more  or  less  of  astonishment 
mingled  with  disgust,  a  rarely- 
equalled  exhibition  of  the  most  con- 
summate fencing  between  these  two 


*  A  gross  inuendo  of  the  Cardinal,  pointing  to  the  ill-founded  scandal  that  familiarities 
had  passed  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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athletes  of  finesse  and  hypocrisy. 
The  close  proximity  to  equality  of 
prowess,  however,  displayed  in  their 
frequent  encounters  with  each  other, 
neutralized  whatever  effective  action 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
the  perfectly  disguised  movements 
and  exquisitely  delicate  character 
of  the  strategy  brought  to  bear  in 
the  manoeuvring  of  their  respective 
forces:  the, contest  of  dissimulation 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and  open 
war  proclaimed  between  the  two 
eminent  dissemblers. 

The  definitive  rupture  between 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Duchesse  was 
witnessed  with  extreme  complacency 
by,  for  example,  such  veteran  con- 
spirators against  the  Government  as 
the  Comte  deMontresor,  the  Comte 
de  Fontrailles,  and  the  Comte  de 
Fiesque.  These  men,  who  consti- 
tuted the  nucleus  of  the  faction  of  the 
Imporiants — a  faction  as  notorious 
lor  its  ofi'ensive  egotism  and  super- 
cilious conceit  as  for  its  boldness 
and  energy,  and  which  justly  claims 
to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the 
more  notorious  Fronde — hailed 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  as  an  alto- 
gether eligible  and  worthy  chief. 
"  It  is  Madame  de  Chevreuse  who 
animates  all."  "  My  greatest  ene- 
mies are  theVendomes,  and  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  who  inspires  them." 
Such  were  iterated  exclamations  of 
Mazarin.  A  despicable  misunder- 
standing between  two  of  the  malcon- 
tents— the  Duchesse  deMontbazon, 
possessing  great  beauty  and  a  much 
soiled  reputation,  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville,  also  a  great  beauty, 
but  possessing  as  pure  a  character 
as  the  sullied  times  could  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish,  at  least  among 
the  "upper"  classes — precipitated 
in  a  very  characteristic  manner  the 
plot  of  the  Imyortanis.  Dreading 
imminent  defeat  and  its  unpleasant 
consequences,  the  chief  conspirators, 
in  a  phrensy  of  desperation,  resolved 
to  effect  the  assassination  of  Ma- 
zarin.   Herein  too,  we  are  con- 


strained to  say,  we  perceive  the 
generalship  of  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse- The  foul  design  miscarried 
and  was  exposed,  and  its  crestfallen 
plotters  banished  or  dispersed. 
Mazarin  emerged  from  the  danger 
a  popular  man  ;  and  being  now  for- 
tified by  the  assured  confidence, 
based  upon  love,  of  the  Queen 
Eegent,  his  authority  seemed  to  be 
firmly  established. 

Driven  from  Paris,  the  only  per- 
fectly suitable  arena  for  the  action 
of  her  perturbed  spirit,  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  with  hatred  and  revenge 
towards  the  Cardinal  festering  in 
her  heart,  retreated  once  more  to 
Touraine.  There  it  was  that,  ten 
years  before,  she  had  found  refuge 
from  the  love-tempered  wrath  of 
E-ichelieu,  and  where  numerous  re- 
presentatives of  the  Jiaute  noblesse 
had  paid  her  a  degree  of  homage 
that  occasionally  bordered  upon 
adoration.  But  time  had  mellowed 
into  over-ripeness  her  multitudinous 
personal  charms,  and  she  found  the 
scene  no  longer  animated  as  afore- 
time by  troops  of  supporters  :  now, 
instead  of  being  sustained  by  even 
a  reasonable  gathering  of  her  ere- 
while  co-conspirators  and  loud-pro- 
fessing friends,  she  found  herself 
encompassed  by  a  most  depressing 
solitude. 

'*  But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell." 

Outside  the  central  arena  of  political 
intrigue,  she  could  find  no  spot 
whereon  to  her  the  presence  of  con- 
genial peace  was  possible.  The  soli- 
tude of  her  old  retreat  was  em- 
bittered by  remembrances  of  the 
peopled  past :  but  her  active  and 
heroic  spirit  was  too  elastic  to  re- 
main permanently  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  such  a  contemptible  de- 
fection. Soon  it  spread  it.-elf  with 
its  wonted  activity  and  earnestness 
over  the  fields  where  it  had  afore- 
time shone  with  universally  ac- 
knowledged brilliancy  and  eff*ect. 
Simultaneously  with  the  resumption 
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of  her  old  treasonable  diplomatic 
action  with  Spain  and  England, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  carried  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  such 
men  as  Vendome  and  Bouillon, 
^•hose  veritable  aim  was  the .  de- 
centralization of  Governmental  au- 
thority in  France.  The  perfection 
of  precaution  displayed  by  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  in  her  numerous  ne- 
farious plottings  and  negotiations 
could  not,  however,  for  any  length 
of  time,  succeed  io  hood-wiuliing  Ma- 
zarin's  sensitively  suspicious  mind. 
There  was  no  need  of  any  overt 
evidence  to  convince  the  Cardinal 
that  the  Duchess  was  actively  ma- 
nipulating a  complicated  web  of 
treason  for  his  entanglement  and 
destruction :  but  for  legal  convic- 
tion, stringent  proof  was  imperative; 
and  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal,  so 
fertile  in  resources,  bestirred  itself 
to  apply  an  incisive  test  to  convict 
his  wary  enemy  of  positive  crime. 
The  test  selected  was  cruel  but 
effective. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  by  means  of  her 
physician,  certain  important  links 
in  the  chain  of  her  treasonable  ma- 
chinations:  the  man  was  seized, 
and  damning  evidence  of  his  fair 
employer's  guilt  tortured  from  him. 
Forthwith  orders  were  sent  to  the 
Duchesse  to  remove  to  Angouleme 
— Angouleme  !  where  her  old  lover 
and  partisan,  Chateauueuf,  had  suf- 
fered ten  years  imprisonment !  Such 
an  ominous  order  must  at  any  risk 
be  evaded.  With  a  promptitude 
and  courage  which  vividly  recalled 
the  circumstances  of  her  banishment 
in  1637,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  fled 
by  circuitous  and  perilous  ways  to 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  in  1645 
embarked  in  a  small  vessel  for  Dart- 
mouth, whence  she  hoped  to  reach 
Dunkirk.  The  tiny  bark  into  whose 
frail  keeping  she  had  committed  her- 
self was  not,  however,  permitted 
to  pursue  an  unmolested  course. 
Whilst    gallantly    buffetting  the 


waves  in  mid-channel,  it  was  espied 
and  captured  bj  a  British  cruiser, 
and  taken  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
There  the  restless  and  treason- 
hatching  voyager  might  probably 
have  received  scant  courtesy  at  the 
hands  of  the  unsympathetic  Parlia- 
mentary party,  at  that  time  domi- 
nant, and  have  been  speedily  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  Government, 
but  for  the  chivalrous  interference 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  that 
time  Governor  of  the  island,  and 
whom  the  Duchesse  had  known  in 
less  troublous  times.  Under  such 
able  and  disinterested  protection, 
the  fair  fugitive  not  only  escaped 
present  harsh  treatment,  but  strug- 
gled successfully  through  numerous 
difficulties,  and  finally  reached  un- 
scathed the  desired  retreat  in 
Flanders. 

For  three  years  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
organized  and  prepared  for  action 
all  the  available  forces  of  treason. 
Truly  she  was  a  worthy  champion 
of  the  aristocracy,  or  rather  of  a 
narrow  oligarchy,  that  sought  to 
estaolish  a  certain  basis  whereon, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  national 
interests  and  progress,  it  might 
securely  gratify  its  vanity  and  self- 
aggrandizement.  She  accurately 
traced  and  interpreted  the  course, 
diametrically  opposed  to  such  a 
consummation,  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  pursuing,  and  had  pur- 
sued with  marked  directness  and 
concentration  of  force  since  the 
execution  of  Marechal  de  Biron  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Biron,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  initiator  of  a  series  of  plots 
which,  under  more  or  less  dis- 
reputable leaders,  culminated  in 
th.^  Fronde.  Though  destined  to 
collapse,  and  end  the  long  contest 
between  the  noblesse  and  the 
Crown,  the  Fronde  presented  for 
some  time  a  formidable  appearance, 
and  assuredly  displayed  a  masterly 
knowledge  and  manipulation  of  all 
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the  most  delicate  instruments  of 
political  intrigue  in  its  basest  and 
most  cynically  unscrupulous  forms. 
"  It  was  an  unsuccessful  drama," 
says  Pontmartin,  *'  presenting  the 
damning  defect  that  it  contained  no 
character  worthy  of  real  interest." 
To  this  opinion,  substantially  cor- 
rect, a  few  exceptions,  we  think, 
may  be  adduced.  That  Conde  and 
Turenne,  for  instance — men  not  in- 
trinsically prone  to  the  baseness  of 
disloyalty,  or  to  the  promptings  of 
gross  selfishness — should  have  been 
seduced  to  lend  their  aid  to  the 
Fronde,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  moral  recklessness  and  laxity 
of  the  times.  That  La  Eochefou- 
cauld  and  Retz — men  who,  though 
regarding  morality  as  a  fiction,  were 
endowed  with  superior  judgment 
and  intellectual  activity — should 
have  promptly  become  Frondeurs, 
proves  to  what  an  egregious  extent 
mental  penetration  of  the  acutest 
class  may  be  deflected  by  the 
sophistry  of  overweening  vanity ; 
and  also  shows  the  then  low  state 
of  political  knowledge — a  fact  which 
should  be  accepted  as  some  excuse 
for  the  startling  mental  and  moral 
obliquity  that  spread  itself,  with  a 
marvellous  uniformity  of  degree, 
over  nearly  the  whole  political 
world,  whether  legally  constituted 
or  not. 

With  such  half-hearted  military 
chiefs,  and  such  intensely  egotistical 
creators  and  guides,  the  Fronde — 
grotet^quely  spiritualized  by  many 
historians  into  a  band  of  patriots — 
was  led  through  partial  success, 
that  served  solely  to  stir  into  in- 
tense agitation  and  isolation  its 
aggregate  of  discordant  individual 
interests,  into  a  hesitating  and  con- 
fused course  of  plottings  and 
counter-plottings,  until  it  com- 
pletely broke  asunder  and  dissolved. 
At  no  otiier  result, squaring  with  any 
recognized  logical  formula,  could  it 
arrive :  the  character  of  its  principal 
leaders  overcast  it  from  its  very 


birth  with  the  shadow  of  a  dis- 
astrous end.  La  Eochefoncauld, 
for  instance,  though  possessing  a 
certain  stilted  sense  of  honour,  and 
frequently  belying  in  his  own 
character  the  affirmations  hazarded 
in  his  celebrated  "  Maximes,"  w^as 
timid  and  vacillating,  qualities  to 
which  he  succumbed  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question  with  more  than 
usual  facility,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  legitimate  doubts  which  he 
entertained  as  to  the  exact  motives 
influencing  his  coadjutors.  Then, 
again,  there  was  Eetz,  a  born 
agitator,  unscrupulous  to  per- 
fection, and  possessing  an  ambition 
and  an  audacity  which  knew  no 
bounds  :  he,  too,  had  no  faith  in  his 
colleagues. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse — not  less 
honourable" thanLaEochefoucauld 
nor  less  audacious  than  Eetz,  and 
who,  whilst  far  less  selfish  than 
either,  outweighed  both  in  constancy 
and  consistency  of  purpose — not 
only  rendered  highly  important  and 
efficient  services  to  the  Fronde  in 
its  treasonable  relations  with  Spain 
and  Lorraine,  but,  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  long  and  chequered 
career,  she  may  be  said  to  have  im- 
parted to  it  what  little  cohesion, 
tenacity,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
design  it  possessed.  To  create 
unity  and  fixedness  of  intention  out 
of  such  a  chaos  of  selfish  aims,  was 
more,  however,  than  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  with  all  her  marvellous 
finesse  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance, could  achieve.  The  Fronde 
was  never  more  than  a  mere  rope  of 
sand.  Of  this  absence  of  any 
cementing  principle  or  feeling,  this 
utter  want  of  unity,  Mazarin  adroitly 
took  advantage.  He  perceived, 
from  the  beginning,  that  he  had  to 
deal,  not  with  principles,  but  with 
interests ;  and  never  surely  was 
there  a  greater  adept  than  Mazarin 
at  dealing  with  "  interests." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
Cardinal-Minister  had  either  openly 
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defeated  the  malcontents,  or,  more 
widely  and  surely,  grossly  bribed 
them  into  submission,  that  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  began  to  discover  how 
partial  had  been  her  estimation  of 
the  rottenness  which  had  pervaded, 
not  only  the  basis,  but  the  entire 
superstructure  of  the  Fronde.  She 
wisely  declined  to  co-operate  in  the 
wild  schemes  of  further  insurrec- 
tionary movements  contemplated  by 
Cardinal  de  Retz ;  and,  directing 
now  her  naturally  acute  mental 
vision  through  a  clearer  atmosphere 
towards  the  political  horizon,  she 
clearly  perceived  the  inflexibility  of 
the  character  which  Mazarin  had 
finally  stamped  upon  the  features  of 
the  Trench  Monarchy.  She  there- 
fore resigned  herself  placidly  to  a 
regime  which  she  felt  to  be  inevit- 
able :  she  did  more,  she  embarked 
her  valuable  abilities  in  the  service 
of  Mazjirin,  and  furthered,  at  least 
indirectly,  the  policy  which  for 
thirty  years  she  had  combated.  She 
it  was  who  first  detected  the  vast 
latent  administrative  talents  of 
Colbert,  and  caused  the  modest  em- 
ploye to  be  raised  to  his  proper 
sphere  in  the  service  of  the  Grovern- 
ment.  Dissociated  from  a  disreput- 
able cause,  and  arrived  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  passions  are  rarely 
liable  to  rebel  against  the  dictates 
of  the  judgment,  she  gave  free  play 
to  her  varied  al3ilities  in  a  course 
unsullied  by  any  gross  influences  of 
prejudice  or  passion. 

To  the  overtures  of  peace  which 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  permitted  to 
ooze  out,  Mazarin  responded  with  an 
acquiescence  that  often  bordered 
upon  obsequiousness.  He  was 
fully  sensible,  from  long  and  bitter 
experience,  and  from  the  peculiarly 
apposite  character  of  the  penetra- 
tion with  which  his  own  mind  was 
gifted,  of  the  vast  and  varied  extent 
of  the  abilities  possessed  by  the 
Duchesse  to  achieve  mischief;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  fore- 
calculate  the  wide  circumference  of 


usefulness  to  which  those  abilities 
might  be  made  to  extend.  Often 
had  he  occasion  to  rejoice  at  the 
changed  character  of  the  relation- 
ship which  subsisted  between  him- 
self and  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  For 
enlightenment,  and  even  decision, 
on  many  an  intricate  political  ques- 
tion, notably  when  it  related  to 
foreign  aff'airs,  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  largely  indebted  to  the 
acute  and  well-seasoned  perception 
of  the  Duchesse.  In  a  word,  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  became  one  of  his 
foremost,  if  not  one  of  his  most 
trusted,  advisers.  There  was,  indeed, 
an  obvious  similarity  and  sympathy 
between  the  chief  mental  features 
and  predilections  which  character- 
ized these  two  distinguished  leaders 
in  the  lately-warring  royal  and  aris- 
tocratic parties  ;  nor  was  there  any 
very  appreciable  inequality  in  their 
intellectual  capacities,  powers,  and 
resources.  But  in  comparing  the 
moral  temper  and  strength  with 
which  each  confronted  adversity, 
appearances  and  facts  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  Duchesse  ; 
and  this  superiority  on  her  part 
becomes  in  succeeding  years  more 
and  more  perceptible.  So  resigned, 
so  modest,  so  free  from  diseased 
regrets,  was  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
that,  without  violence  to  justice,  we 
may  credit  her  with  having,  during 
the  twenty  years  preceding  her 
death,  pursued  unswervingly  an  ex- 
emplary course  towards  a  suflicient 
atonement  for  the  manifold  follies, 
political  mistakes,  and  even  perhaps 
for  the  political  crimes,  which  had^ 
thickly  crowded  into  the  periods  of 
her  youth  and  middle  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  weak  in  many 
of  the  worldly  phases  of  activity, 
and,  yet  more,  in  many  of  the 
higher  spiritual  perceptions,  was 
the  mind  of  Mazarin  !  Prosperity 
tended  to  pamper  this  natural 
timidity,  and  as  the  Cardinal  passed 
his  latter  years  in  heaping  up  a 
series  of  successes — he  died,  it  was 
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said,  "  in  the  arms  of  Fortune" — the 
morbid  dread  of  possibly  approach- 
ing shadows  which  ever  haunted 
his  imagination,  visibly  increased  as 
he  approached  the  termination  of 
his  career. 

The  following  anecdote,  which 
appears  to  rest  on  sjood  authority, 
affords  a  striking  illustration  and 
proof  of  Mazarin's  deficiency  in 
intellectual  dignity  and  moral 
courage  : — "  One  day,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Cardinal's  death,  I  was 
sauntering,"  says  Brienne,  "  in  the 
new  apartments  of  his  palace,  which 
overlook  the  E-ue  de  Eichelieu.  I 
had  entered  the  little  gallery  orna- 
mented with  tapestry,  in  which,  from 
designs  executed  by  E-omano,  the 
career  of  Scipio  was  represented ; 
and  whilst  admiring  the  beauty  of 
conception  and  execution  which  the 
representation  displayed,  I  heard 
some  one  approach.  That  it  was 
the  Cardinal,  who  had  but  lately 
risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  I  had 
little  doubt,  for  there  was  that 
peculiar  dragging  of  the  slippers 
which  betrays  the  footsteps  of  one 
who  yet  languishes  in  the  weakness 
left  by  recent  illness.  I  hid  myself 
behind  the  tapestry,  and  as  the 
Cardinal  came  nearer  I  heard  him 
say — '  And  all  this  must  be  left ! ' 
He  stopped  repeatedly,  for  he  was 
very  weak,  resting  for  a  moment  on 
each  leg  alternately  ;  and  again  and 
again,  as  he  gazed  upon  some 
cherished  object,  1  heard  sighed 
forth  the  words — '  All  this  must  be 
left !  yes,  that,  and  that  too !  What 
prolonged  labour  and  anxiety  have  I 
not  endured  in  acquiring  all  'these 
things :  how  can  I  leave  them  with- 
out regret  ?  I  shall  not  see  them 
where  I  am  going!'  I  heard  all 
this  very  audibly,  and  a  deep  sigh 
involuntarily  escaped  me.  The  Car- 
dinal started,  and  asked,  '  Who  is 


there?'  *  It  is  I,  Monseigncur, 
who  await  to  speak  to  your  Emi- 
nence.' In  a  tone  of  sadness  which 
went  to  my  heart  he  bade  me  ap- 
proach. 'Do  you  see,  my  friend, 
this  beautiful  picture  by  Corregio, 
and  that  Venus,  by  Titian,  and 
that  incomparable  Deluge,  by  Ca- 
racci  ?  Ah  !  my  poor  friend,  all 
these  must  be  left !  Adieu,  ye 
fondly-cherished  pictures,  that  have 
cost  me  so  many  years  of  unflag- 
ging toil  and  ceaseless  solicitude  ! 
Adieu!'" 

In  her  mental  constitution, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  displayed — 
with  singular  unobtrusiveness  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  her  life — a 
healthy  and  robust  contrast  to  the 
pettiness  and  pusillanimity  with 
which  Mazarin  was  always  more  or 
less  aflBicted.  She  survived  most  of 
her  early  friends  and  partizans,  and 
witnessed  the  consolidation  of  a  des- 
potism that,  but  for  the  intense 
selfishness  of  the  class  to  which  she 
belonged,  would  assuredly  never 
have  existed.  Under  the  weight  of 
such  bereavements  and  such  a  politi- 
cal prospect,  the  woman  who,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  had 
astonished  and  often  captivated 
Europe  w^ith  her  consummate  politi- 
cal intrigues  and  her  adventurous 
spirit,  retired  to  a  modest  dwelling 
at  Gagny,  near  Chelles.  There  no 
remembrance  of  arrested  aims,  or 
shadow  of  regret,  could  perceptibly 
disturb  the  resignation  and  tran- 
quillity of  her  mind.  There,  in  the 
year  1679,  Marie  de  Eohan, 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  closed  her 
daring  and  romantic  career  ;  and,  at 
the  most  obtrusive  epoch  of  aristo- 
cratic ostentation  and  exclusiveness, 
was  borne,  with  no  symbol  of  pride, 
to  her  finaKunadorned  resting-place 
in  the  little  village  church. 

0.  J.  Wallis. 
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WAKE,  DEAEEST,  WAKE. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake — 

Aurora  has  risen ; 
The  gaily- striped  petals 

Are  bursting  their  prison ; 
The  gossamer  web 

Is  sparkling  with  dew  ; 
The  sweet  opening  flowers 

Are  calling  for  you. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake — 

The  bright  spring  is  bubbling. 
Forming  its  foam  flakes. 

Eddying  and  tumbling, 
Twisting  and  turning, 

In  sunlight  and  shade. 
Wake,  dearest,  wake, 

Ere  its  freshness  fade. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake — 

The  skylark  is  trilling 
Gladsome  notes 

O'er  his  meadowy  lair; 
Thicket  and  glade 

Are  speedily  filling 
With  all  that  in  nature 

Is  brightest  and  fair. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake. 

And  gather  the  petals ; 
At  thy  magic  touch 

They'll  burst  into  bloom. 
Fashion  the  gossamer  web, 

Sparkling  with  dew, 
Into  a  coronal 

Fitting  for  you. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake. 

And  let  the  rippling  stream 
Lave  thy  snowy  bosom 

With  its  purest  foam-flake  ; 
"V^hile  the  throstle  and  bulbul 

Thy  praises  are  singing, 
And  heaven's  blue  vault 

Is  with  melody  ringing. 

Wake,  dearest,  wake. 


J.  P.  Pennefathee. 
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EEMINISCENCES  OF  A  SOLDIER.* 


**  In  a  military  life  of  more  than 
thirty -five  years  active  service,  up- 
wards of  twenty  of  which  were 
passed  in  tropical  climates,  a  man 
must  have  met  with  many  singular 
and  amusing  characters,  and  wit- 
nessed many  strange  and  event- 
ful scenes."  Such  is  the  opening 
sentence  in  Colonel  Stuart's  pre- 
face, and  it  sufficiently  indicates 
what  the  reader  will  find  in  these 
two  most  interesting  volumes.  For 
although  the  Colonel  says  he  has 
"no  very  astounding  or  amusing 
tales  to  relate,"  his  pages  are  re- 
plete with  racy  anecdote  and  shrewd 
observation.  He  describes  scenes 
and  events  with  graphic  natural 
power,  his  narrations  are  spirited 
and  lively,  never  prolix  or  forced, 
while  the  sentiments  expressed  are 
always  sound  and  healthy.  A  warm 
sympathy  in  favour  of  the  good 
soldier  pervades  these  volumes,  and 
naturally  so,  for,  as  the  Colonel  says, 
"Born  and  brought  up  in  the  army, 
I  never  kept  aloof  from  the  soldier, 
but  freely  joined  with  him  in  his 
athletic  games  and  pastimes ;  nor 
did  I  ever  find,  in  so  doing,  *  that 
familiarity  bred  contempt,'  or  dis- 
respect, but  quite  the  contrary." 
Young  officers  may  well  profit  in 
this  respect  by  the  advice  and  ex- 
perience of  such  an  old  soldier  as 
Colonel  Stuart. 

Colonel  Stuart's  father  com- 
manded the  86th,  or  Eoyal  County 
Down,  Eegiment,  and,  having  ob- 
tained a  commission  himself  when 
he  had  but  just  completed  his 
fifteenth  year,  he  was  destined  to 
succeed  his  father  in  the  command 


of  that  distinguished  corps.  He 
joined  the  depot  of  his  regimont  at 
Newry,  a  few  days  after  which  he 
had  his  first  experience  of  the  brutal 
and  merciless  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment,  which  then  prevailed 
for  the  most  trivial  offences — a 
system  that  wantonly  degraded  the 
soldier  in  his  own  estimation,  while 
as  a  corrective  it  was  worthless,  as 
well  from  its  unnecessary  severity 
as  from  its  indiscriminate  infliction. 
We  subjoin  a  few  cases  to  illustrate 
a  practice  so  barbarous,  of  which  in 
the  present  day  we  have  happily  no 
experience : — 

"  It  was  a  dark  cloudy  morning ;  the 
soldiers  were  formed  into  square  on  a 
secluded  part  of  the  drill  ground,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  triangles  were 
erected.  The  drummers  were  standing 
in  a  row  on  each  side  of  them,  with  the 
sergeant-major  (whose  duty  it  was  to 
call  the  number  of  lashes),  and  the 
medical  officer,  close  to  the  halberds. 

"  The  prisoner  was  then  marched  in. 
A  finer-looking  lad — or  boy  you  might 
call  him — I  had  seldom  looked  at.  In 
height  he  must  have  been  at  least  six 
feet  three — very  slight,  yet  muscular, 
and  could  not  have  been  more  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 

"  His  court-martial  was  read  by  the 
adjutant,  and  what  think  you,  military 
readers,  you  that  in  the  present  day 
hesitate  about  giving  fifty  lashes  to  an 
incorrigible  blackguard,  was  this  lad's 
crime  ?  *  For  being  absent  from  tattoo, 
and  not  returning  to  barracks  until 
five  o'clock  the  next  morning.'  Guilty. 
To  receive  a  corporal  punishment  of 
three  hundred  lashes  on  his  bare  back. 
And  he  did  receive  them — every  lash. 
For  a  time  he  bore  the  torture  without 
a  groan,  but  at  length  strength  and 
nature  gave  way,  and  he  uttered  feeble 
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cries  for  mercy  and  agonizing  moans 
until  the  end  of  the  horrid  scene. 
Many  of  the  recruits,  and  two  of  the 
young  officers,  lately  joined,  fainted  at 
the  agonizing  spectacle,  and  were  car- 
ried out  of  the  square.  Horrified  al- 
though I  was,  it  had  not  the  same 
efiect  upon  me.  Many  scenes  of  the 
same  description  have  I  since  seen ;  in 
fact,  they  were  at  least  of  weekly  re- 
currence. In  this  instance  what  was 
the  consequence?  This  lad,  who  with 
proper  treatment  and  due  allowance 
for  his  boyish  folly,  might  have  turned 
out  a  glorious  soldier,  hardly  ever  did 
another  day's  duty.  After  remaining 
a  long  tim_e  in  hospital,  he  came  out 
and  deserted  the  following  day,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  apprehended, 
when  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  again 
to  receive  three  hundred  lashes. 

"As  in  all  my  long  experience  I 
never  witnessed  a  similar  scene,  I  will 
relate  it  as  it  occurred.  The  second 
punishment  took  place  in  Londonderry, 
about  six  months  afterwards.  Richard 
Dowd,  for  that  was  his  name,  was 
marched  into  the  square.  He  tried  to 
keep  himself  firm  and  erect,  but  evi- 
■dently,  from  some  cause,  could  not  do 
so.  His  tall  slight  figure  and  boyish 
face  excited  the  compassion  of  every 
•one.  While  the  court-martial  was 
being  read,  I  saw  him  convey  some- 
thing to  his  mouth,  and  before  the 
reading  had  finished  he  became  ap- 
parently perfectly  insensible.  The 
medical  man  felt  his  pulse,  and  spoke 
to  the  commanding  officer.  The  pri- 
soner's jacket  and  shirt  were  then  taken 
•off,  and  the  triangles  being  stretched 
'  upon  the  ground,  Dowd  was  laid  on 
them  and  securely  tied,  when  they 
were  again  raised  up,  and  the  punish- 
ment commenced.  Not  a  moan  or  a 
groan  escaped  him  ;  but  from  time  to 
time  the  doctor  went  up  and  felt  his 
pulse,  nodded  to  the  senior  officer,  and 
he  rccrived  every  lash  of  his  sentence. 
By  not  even  a  quiver  of  the  flesh  would 
you  have  imagined  the  man  was  alive, 
and  yet  his  pulse  must  have  beat  with 
some  regularity,  or  the  doctor,  who  is 
responsible,  would  not  have  dared  to 
allow  the  torture  to  go  on. 

*'  I  never  could  properly  understand 
what  had  occasioned  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous stupor,  though  it  must 
probably  have  been  some  very  strong 
narcotic,  something  of  the  nature  of 


the  chloroform  now  used.  The  men 
told  me  it  was  tobacco  juice,  and  that 
he  had  been  taking  it  in  small  quan- 
tities all  night. 

*'  Dowd  was  a  very  long  time  before 
he  recovered,  but  two  or  three  days 
after  he  came  out  of  hospital,  he  again 
deserted,  and  I  heard,  got  off  safely  to 
America. 

"  I  was  present  at  an  incident  that 
took  place  not  long  after  poor  Dowd's 
first  flogging,  and  I  have  often  thought 
how  humiliating  it  must  have  been  to 
the  officer  concerned.  Adam  Burnett 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  speci- 
mens of  an  old  soldier  I  ever  beheld, 
so  much  so  that  the  late  Sir  0.  Grant, 
seeing  him  on  sentry  one  day  at  the 
Castle  in  Dublin,  rode  up  to  Richmond 
Barracks  where  the  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned, to  learn  his  history.  He  was 
nearly  six  feet  five  in  height,  and, 
strange  to  say,  had  a  slight  squint  and 
reddish  hair;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  natural  drawbacks,  his  figure, 
carriage,  and  appearance  as  a  soldier  I 
have  never  seen  equalled.  Adam  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  certainly  a  '  ne'er- 
do-weel  ; '  for,  having  a  fair  education, 
he  might  have  been  a  colour- sergeant 
over  and  over  again,  but  he  was  too 
fond  of  his  liquor,  and  when  drunk  be- 
came an  insubordinate,  violent  fellow, 
who  required  half  a  sub-division  to 
take  him  to  the  guard- room,  so  great 
was  his  strength ;  though,  when  sober, 
a  more  civil  obliging  soldier  was  not 
in  the  ranks.  This  besetting  fault, 
however,  had  several  times  brought 
him  to  the  halberts. 

"Adam  had  now  completed  his 
twenty-one  years'  service,  and  was 
about  to  retire  into  private  life;  in 
fact,  the  board  for  his  discharge  was 
in  orders,  when,  unfortunately,  the 
evening  before  he  happened  to  take  a 
'  wee  drappie '  too  much,  and  on  his 
way  home  to  the  barracks  from  the 
town,  he  met  one  of  our  officers,  named 

O  ,  a  nasty  cranky  little  fellow, 

and  endeavoured  to  salute  him  ;  but  it 
must  have  been  a  very  staggering  at- 
tempt, for  the  officer,  in  a  pet,  turned 
round  and  f^aid,  'You  are  drunk;  go  to 
the  guard  house.'    Burnett  replied  in 

an  insolent  manner,  and  0  sent  in 

a  serious  charge  against  him.  Several 
of  the  officers,  knowing  Burnett  was 
to  be  discharged  in  a  day,  interceded 
for  him,  for  he  was  a  great  favourite. 
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and  the  show-man  of  the  depot,  and 
begged  0  not  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter; but  he  was  inflexible,  and  old 
Adam,  on  the  eve  of  his  discharge,  was 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  three  hundred  lashes.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  infliction  of  this  punish- 
ment, which  he  took  without  saying  a 
word.  When  it  was  over,  he  put  on 
his  shirt,  and  marched  out  of  the 
square,  but  suddenly  stopped  before 

O  ,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 

company,  drew  himself  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  magnificent  height,  saluted 
him,  and,  in  his  broad  Scotch,  said, 
'Maister  0  ,  I  hope  you're  per- 
fectly satisfied  ?  '  His  look  of  con- 
tempt I  can  never  forget,  nor  the 
humiliating  figure  cut  by  the  officer. 
A  kind  of  satisfactory  buzz  ran  through 
the  ranks.  I  afterwards  heard  that 
old  Adam  had  perfectly  reformed,  and 
was  a  sergeant  of  police  either  in  Edin- 
burgh or  Aberdeen. 

"  Military  men  of  the  present  time — 
I  mean  those  who  have  not  been  many 
years  in  the  army — will  scarcely  credit 
the  scenes  I  have  related,  and  yet  mine 
was  not  the  real  flogging  time  of  twenty 
years  before ;  yet  what  I  am  now  about 
to  relate  will,  I  think,  almost  come  up 
to  anything  that  ever  took  place  in 
the  more  olden  period. 

*'  I  have  hearA  many  people  say  that 
a  British  soldier  did  not  care  for  flog- 
ging, and  felt  no  shame  on  account  of 
it,  and  that  when  the  pain  and  punish- 
ment were  over  he  thought  no  more 
about  it.  I  will  grant  that  when  I 
first  entered  the  service — and  even  then, 
from  all  I  have  heard,  it  was  not 
carried  to  the  excess  it  had  been  twenty 
years  before — the  soldier  did  not  feel  a 
great  shame  in  being  flogged.  It  was 
such  a  customary  occurrence,  happen- 
ing almost  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  for  such  trivial  offences,  that 
the  victims  only  gloried  in  bearing  the 
punishment,  as  they  said,  'like  men;' 
and  for  years  after  I  became  an  officer, 
and  while  this  degrading  and  disgrace- 
ful system  still  existed,  the  men  in  my 
regiment  had  in  each  company  a  '  sub- 
scription club,'  which,  if  a  man  took 
his  two  or  three  hundred  lashes,  or 
whatever  the  punishment  might  be, 
without  giving  tongue,  gave  him  three 
or  four  pounds.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  gave  tongue,  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, get  so  good  a  thrashing  from 


his  comrades  as  would  sometimes  have 
the  effect  of  sending  him  into  hospital 
again.  And  with  what  fortitude  I 
have  seen  them  bear  this  agonizing 
torture.  I  recollect  two  very  little  men 
named  McAdorey  and  Cummesky,  who 
received  five  hundred  lashes  each,  and 
coolly  counted  every  lash  themselves.'* 

Malingering  was  practised  much 
more  commonly  among  soldiers 
formally  than  at  present;  but  great 
injustice  has  frequently  been  done 
by  the  incapacity  of  medical 
officers  to  distinguish  between  real 
disease  and  its  counterfeit.  Colonel 
Stuart  had  experience  of  moon- 
blindaess  in  the  West  Indies,  and, 
many  years  after,  when  going  out 
to  Bombay  in  command  of  troops, 
the  two  medical  men  on  board  re- 
ported some  soldiers  for  saying  they 
could  not  see  in  the  moonlight, 
which  they  declared  was  all  a  sham, 
and  wanted  their  heads  shaved  as 
a  punishment.  The  Colonel's  ex- 
perience, however,  saved  the  men 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  doctors, 
which  in  those  days  was  often  very 
great  and  shameful,  as  the  following 
instances  testify  : — 

"  Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Barba- 
does  a  man  named  Byrne  was  tried  by 
court-martial  for  '  malingering,'  and, 
on  the  medical  evidence,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  a  corporal  punishment  of 
'  two  hundred  lashes,'  a  punishment 
which  was  inflicted.  Byrne  remained 
in  hospital  some  time,  but  eventually 
came  out  and  returned  to  his  duty, 
still,  however,  complaining  of  the  in- 
ward pain  he  had  so  frequently  gone 
into  the  sick  list  for.  Having  again 
reported  himself  unfit  to  do  the  duty 
of  a  soldier,  he  was  a  second  time  tried 
by  court-martial,  and,  again,  (jn  the 
evidence  of  the  medical  men,  convicted. 
He  was  not  flogged,  but  sentenced  to 
'  solitary  confinement.'  On  the  second 
day  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  cell,  and,  on  his  body  being 
opened,  it  was  discovered  to  be  one 
mass  of  disease,  and  this  poor  creature, 
with  his  numerous  complaints,  had, 
through  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of 
the  medical  men,  suffered  the  torture 
6—2 
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of  corporal  punisliment,  and,  had  he 
not  luckily  died,  would,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  imprisonment,  probably 
have  suffered  it  again.  I  never  forgot 
this  incident  in  my  military  career,  and 
it  was  certainly  fortunate  for  myself 
and  others  that  I  did  not. 

"  Shortly  after  my  regiment  arrived 
from  India  they  were  stationed  at  Gos- 
port,  and  the  usual  winter  marching 
out  took  place.  One  morning  at  the 
orderly-room  a  prisoner  was  brought 
np — a  man  named  Troy— confined  for 
falling  out  of  the  ranks  the  day  before, 
and  reporting  himself  sick  to  the  doc- 
tor without  cause.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  his  being  brought  up  on  such 
a  charge,  as  I  knew  him  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  manly  soldiers  in 
the  regiment,  and  one  who  had  gone 
through  the  whole  Indian  Mutiny 
without  a  murmur.  The  doctor,  a 
young  assistant-surgeon,  said  he  was 
convinced  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  him.  In  my  own  mind  I  was  of 
a  very  difierent  opinion,  from  what  I 
knew  of  the  man's  character. 

"  '  Sir,'  said  Troy,  '  I  have  not  been 
very  well  for  some  time,  and  yesterday, 
when  marching  out,  a  sudden  weak- 
ness came  over  me,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  fall  out ;  but  sure,  sir,  you  know  me 
too  well  to  think  I  would  do  so  for 
nothing  in  a  march  of  a  few  miles.' 

"  *  Indeed,  Troy,'  I  replied,  *  I  do 
perfectly  believe  you,  and  I  think  in  this 

instance,  Mr.   ,'  turning   to  the 

doctor,  '  you  are  mistaken.' 

*'  The  doctor,  not  being  well  pleased 
at  my  decision,  touched  his  hat  and 
left  the  orderly-room.  The  next  morn- 
ing, abont  the  same  time,  a  sergeant 
came  over  to  me  and  reported  that  poor 
Troy  had  dropped  dead  in  the  barrack- 
room,  and,  on  his  body  being  dissected, 
the  heart  and  lungs  were  found  to  be 
extensively  diseased.  My  Barbadoes 
experience  here  came  to  the  rescue,  for 
it  would  not  have  been  a  pleasant  cir- 
cumstance for  either  the  doctor  or  my- 
self had  I  sentenced  this  man  to  knap- 
sack drill,  and  he  had  died  during  its 
infliction." 

The  Irish  are  generally  reputed  to 
be  the  most  insubordinate  and 
drunken  members  of  the  British 
army  ;  but  Colonel  Stuart,  himself 
half-)Sc'otchman,  has  a  very  different 


opinion.  He  gives  the  result  of  his 
own  experience  as  follows  :  — 

"  When  you  meet  bad  Scotchmen 
you  meet  the  worst  of  the  worst,  but 
not  only  is  this  the  case  in  the  army, 
but  everywhere  else.  In  New  South 
Wales,  among  the  convicts,  you  meet 
an  Irishman,  he  may  be  a  good  man, 
an  Englishman  a  tolerable  one,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  Scotchman  is  a 
ruffian  of  the  vilest  description.  It  is 
also  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  the 
drinking  part  of  the  army  are  Irish. 
All  three  are,  we  know,  partial  to  their 
liquor,  but  in  my  opinion  and  experi- 
ence the  Scotchman  is  the  worst  of  the 
three. 

"  Some  years  ago  two  regiments  were 
stationed  together  at  the  Cape,  the  one 
composed  of  Irishmen,  a  national  Irish 
regiment,  the  other  about  one  of  the 
most  national  Scotch  regiments  in  the 
service.  Now  and  then  men  of  the 
former  would  come  into  barracks  noisy 
and  singing,  as  Irishmen  in  drink 
generally  are  and  do,  and  consequently 
the  regiment  got  the  name  of  being  a 
drunken  riotous  set.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cannie  Scots  were  considered 
patterns  of  sobriety ;  but — and  my  in- 
formant was  an  officer  at  that  time 
in  the  regiment — '  If  our  men  were 
paraded  in  line  at  tattoo,  and  you  gave 
a  good  shove  to  the  right-hand  man  of 
the  Grenadiers,  the  whole  regiment 
would  go  down  like  a  pack  of  cards.' 
So  much  for  the  difference  of  country. 
Pat  drank,  and  was  uproarious ;  Sandy 
drank,  and  went  to  bed  like  a  lamb. 

*'  The  few  Scotchmen  we  ever  had 
in  my  regiment  were  decidedly  about 
the  greatest  drunkards  in  it ;  but  it 
might  be,  as  old  Mac  once  said,  '  What 
can  you  expect  them  to  be  for  enlisting 
in  an  Irish  regiment?  '  But  the  thirst 
in  the  Scotch  is  certainly  excessive. 
Look  to  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Glas- 
gow, and  then  turn  to  Dublin,  where 
you  will  not  see  a  drunken  man  in  the 
streets  if  you  walk  them  daily  for  a 
week. 

"The  Scotch  soldier,  when  a  bad  one, 
is  also  a  most  insubordinate  fellow, 
and,  being  generally  a  better  educated 
man  than  his  English  and  Irish  com- 
rades, is  more  of  a  lawyer.  I  recollect 
once  being  quartered  with  a  Scotch 
regiment  in  India,  and  it  was  a  general 
observation  among  the  officers  of  tho 
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garrison,  '  that  they  would  sooner  try 
six  Irishmen  by  coui-t-martial  than  one 
Scotchman,  so  much  trouble  would  the 
individual  Scot  give  them.' 

*'  But  for  a  non-commissioned  officer 
or  a  drill-sergeant  give  me  the  Scotch- 
man ;  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  are  of 
that  country,  and  the  Guards  used,  in 
olden  times,  to  send  as  sergeant-majors 
to  line  regiments  many  of  them,  and 
their  splendid  drill  was  soon  evidenced 
in  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
corps. 

"  I  was  walking  one  forenoon  across 
the  parade  ground  at  Demerara  with  a 
young  officer  of  the  2 — th,  a  very  great 
person  in  his  own  estimation,  and  one 
who  looked  upon  a  common  soldier  as 
the  dirt  beneath  his  feet.  His  father 
kept  a  large  distillery  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  but  you  would  have  imagined, 
from  the  airs  this  young  fellow  gave 
himself,  that  his  governor  owned  the 
whole  county.  We  met  a  soldier  of  the 
regiment  staggering  towards  the  bar- 
racks. Our  friend  might  easily  have 
avoided  him,  but  instead  of  doing  so 
he  went  towards  him  and  in  a  most 
imperious  manner  said, 

"  •  You're  drunk,  go  to  the  guard- 
house.' 

"The  Scot  stood  still,  and,  looking 
wi;h  drunken  gravity  at  his  addresser, 
said, — 

"  *  Gang  to  the  guard-house,  ye 
 ,'  making  use  of  a  most  oppro- 
brious expression,  '  yer  fayther  kept  a 
wbuskey  shop  in  Belfast,'  he  said, 
walked  on,  turned  back,  and  continued, 
*  Ay,  and  by  G — d  selt  the  worst 
whuskey  in  the  hail  town.' 

"  He  then  proceeded  on  his  way, 
leaving  me  in  fits  of  laughter,  and  the 
other  in  a  most  frightful  state  of  irrita- 
tion. The  contempt  with  which  the 
man  said  'the  worst  whuskey  in  the 
hail  town,'  was  most  ludicrous." 

Here  is  a  capital  story,  though 
not  over  savory  : — 

*'  As  we  are  about  to  leave  Barba- 
does,  I  shall  finish  my  account  of  it 
by  relating  a  ludicrous  scene  that  took 
place  previous  to  our  departure.  There 
had  been  a  regular  clearing  and  clean- 
ing of  the  cesspools  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  dirt  and  filth  had  all  been  col- 
lected into  a  kind  of  pond  about  fifty 
feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth, 


and  not  very  far  from  the  barracks 
occupied  by  the  19th  Regiment,  On 
the  morning  in  question,  poor  Barney 
O'E/uark  of  that  gallant  corps,  was  to 
receive  a  breakfast  of  three  hundred 
lashes.  The  square  was  formed,  tri- 
angles up,  drummers  dressed  on  each 
side  of  them,  everything  prepared,  and 

Colonel  H  ,  another  old  Indian, 

was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Barney  to  commence  operations.  They 
waited  and  waited,  but  no  Barney  ap- 
peared to  gladden  the  old  warrior's 
vision.  The  sergeant-major  was  ordered 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  his  delay,  when 
a  soldier  was  observed  coming  towards 
the  square  at  the  double.  This  was 
the  corporal  of  the  escort  that  should 
have  brought  up  the  prisoner. 

*'  '  Where  the  devil  is  he  ? '  shouted 
the  colonel. 

"  '  Oh,  be  J — s,  sur,'  replied  the 
corporal,  a  native  of  the  Green  Isle, 
*  he's  jumped  into  the  slush,  and  swears 
the  devil  a  toe  he'll  come  for  you  or 
anyone  else.' 

"  It  seems  that,  as  the  escort  with 
Barney  were  coming  from  the  guard- 
house, they  passed  within  thirty  or 
forty  paces  of  the  aforesaid  cesspool, 
when  Barney,  perfectly  aware  of  what 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  thinking  he 
could  not  be  much  worse  off,  suddenly 
made  a  bolt  from  his  guard,  ran  like  a 
deer  to  the  pool,  and  sprang  right  into 
the  middle  of  it,  nearly  two  feet  deep 
in  dirt  of  every  description.  The  poor 
corporal  begged  and  prayed  Barney  to 
come  out  to  be  flogged  and  not  anger 
the  colonel,  but  Barney  did  not  see  it, 
and  finding  he  had  taken  up  a  most 
advantageous  position,  he  refused  to 
stir  a  peg ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
commenced  to  pelt  the  unhappy  escort 
with  every  species  of  dirt  that  he  had 
at  his  command.  In  the  meantime 
the  adjutant  had  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  but  Barney  was  equally  deaf 
to  his  allurements.    The  regiment  was 

in  roars  of  laughter,  when  old  H  

put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  to 
the  aid  of  the  adjutant  and  sergeant- 
major,  but  so  ludicrous  was  the  whole 
affair  that  the  old  man  burst  out 
laughing  himself.  There  was  Barney 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  both  hands 
full  of  dirt,  the  adjutant  and  sergeant- 
major  on  two  different  sides  of  the 
pool,  now  swearing,  now  entreating  the 
obdurate  fellow  to  come  out,  the  cor- 
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poral  also  putting  in  liis  word,  for  lie 
was  in  a  pretty  fright  himself  about 
allowing  his  prisoner  to  escape. 

"  '  Arrah,  Barney,  come  out,  shure 
I'll  be  flogged  in  yer  place,  out  wid  ye, 
Barney,  jewel.' 

"  '  The  devil  a  come  out,'  says  Bar- 
ney, 'if  you  want  me,  fetch  me,  I'm 
mighty  comfortable,  barring  the  smell.' 

"  Colonel  H         was  so  tickled  at 

the  comical  affair  that  he  said,  '  Come 
out,  you  scoundrel,  and  I'll  pardon  you 
this  time.' 

"  'Honour,  Colonel,' replies  Barney. 

"  •  Honour,'  said  the  Colonel. 

"  '  Then,  bedad,  I'll  come  out,'  says 
Barney,  '  for  I  couldn't  hould  out  much 
longer  if  I  got  five  hundred.'  " 

We  now  present  a  few  "  Orient 
pearls  at  random  strung,"  culled 
from  a  mine  where  the  reader,  on 
searching  for  himself,  will  find  an 
abundance  remaining: — 

"  I  was  rather  amused  one  day  with 
the  observation  of  an  old  slave  on  the 
estate  of  a  Mr.  Chisholm  down  the 
river.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  clergy- 
man had  come  over  to  the  plantation 
to  preach  to  the  negroes,  as  one  of 
them  generally  did  about  once  a  month. 
Meeting  this  old  slave  after  the  service, 
Chisholm  said, — 

"  '  Well,  Donald,  how  did  you  like 
the  sermon  P ' 

"  '  Why,  Massa,'  said  Donald,  '  me 
no  undertan  dat  sermon.  Massa  Par- 
son he  tell,  "  God  say,  you  forgib  your 
enemies,"  and,  with  a  grin,  '  Now, 
massa,  why  no  God  forgib  debil  ? '  " 

"  Talking  of  men  raised  from  the 
ranks,  some  thirty  years  ago  a  regi- 
ment serving  in  India  had,  after  a 
great  Eastern  victory,  no  less  than  four 
promoted  to  the  higher  grade.  They 
were  all  Irishmen,  a  fact  which  says  a 
great  deal  for  that  gallant  race.  One 
of  them  was  a  most  amusing  charac- 
ter, and  plenty  will  remember  him. 
O'Brannegan  was  a  great  fellow  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  nothing  under  a 
colonel  or  brigadier  would  go  down 
with  him.  On  one  occasion,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  late 
great  battle  in  Scinde,  when  O'Branne- 
gan joined  in  by  paying,  '  Faith  !  much 
ye  know  about  that  same  battle,  sur, 
I  am  the  man  who  won  it.' 


"  'How?'  said  one  of  the  number, 
wishing  to  draw  him  out. 

"  '  Well,  sur,  when  the  Baloochees 
and  Scindes  were  fighting  like  blazes, 
I  was  orderly  sergeant  to  Sir  Charles. 
He  was  bothered  entirely  and  rushed 
up  to  me,  saying,  "  Blood  and  ouns, 
O'Brannegan,  what  will  I  do,  at  all,  at 
all.P  "  '  Ordher  the  cavallery  to  charge,' 
ses  I.  "  Be  jabers  !  you're  right,"  ses 
he.  '  The  cavallery  charged,  ami  Meanie 
was  won.'  And  away  stalked  O'Bran- 
negan with  his  nose  in  the  air." 

"  Some  time  after  he  was  made  an 
ensign,  a  friend  of  his,  named  O'Daley, 
received  a  like  honour.  The  next  day 
was  to  be  a  guest  night,  and  O'Daley 
was  to  make  his  first  appearance  at 
mess.  O'Brannegan  went  to  him  and 
said,  '  Now,  O'Daley,  to-morrow  will 
be  the  first  time  ye  ever  dined  with 
gentlemen,  and  mighty  quare  people 
they  are  in  the  atmg  and  dhrinking 
line,  so  you  come  with  me,  and  every- 
thing I  do,  you  do  also,  and  I'll  pull  ye 
through  well.' 

"  Accordingly  at  dinner  next  day 
O'Brannegan  found  fault  with  the 
soup.  O'Daley  did  so  also,  but  when 
the  champagne  came  round  0  Bran- 
negan,  after  taking  a  glass  of  it,  said, 
'  D — d  bad  champagne,'  at  the  same 
time  accidentally  breaking  his  glass, 
a  feat  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
O'Daley,  who  exclaimed,  '  D — d  bad 
champagne,'  and  smashed  his  glass 
upon  the  table.  This  story  is  literally 
true,  without  a  word  of  exaggeration."- 

"  In  Aberdeen,  the  *  Free  Kirk '  con- 
troversy raged  among  great  and  small, 
high  and  low.  A  story  is  told  of  two 
women  of  the  lower  orders  meeting; 
one  belonging  to  the  Established  Kirk, 
and  the  other  to  the  '  Free.' 

"  '  Oh,  Janet ! '  said  the  former,  'do 
ye  ken  what's  happened?  Maggie's 
got  a  wean  (child).' 

"  '  And  wha's  the  feyther,'  said 
Janet. 

"  '  Wha  but  the  meenister,'  replied 
Nance. 

"  '  Oh  !  the  villain,  the  scoundrel, 
hanging's  too  guid  for  him ;  ye'll  come 
o'er  to  our  kirk  noo,  Nance?' 

"  '  Ay,  but  ye've  mad  a  mistake, 
Janet,  its  nae  our  meenister,  but  yours 
— the  Free  Kirk  ane,'  said  Nance. 
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"  *  The  Free  Kirk  ane,'  said  Janet, 
and  after  a  pause,  added,  '  Eh,  ISTance ! 
the  Lord's  lambs  maun  hae  their  play 
sometimes.'  " 

"  The  13th  regiment  embarking  for 
England,  volunteering  took  place,  and 
four  hundred  men  sent  in  their  names 
for  regiments  stationed  at  Bengal, 
which  seemed  the  favourite  presidency 
with  the  soldiers. 

"I  was  ordered  to  march  through 
Upper  Scinde  in  command,  and  a 
splendid  body  of  men  were  these  Jella- 
labad  heroes,  and  so  well  behaved  that 
during  the  time  I  was  with  them  I  had 
little  or  no  trouble.  They  were  nearly 
all  Irishmen,  and  I  gained  their  hearts 
the  second  day  by  a  decision  particu- 
larly Hibernian.  Two  men  were 
brought  before  me  for  fighting  in  their 
tents,  and  constantly  quarrelling.  See- 
ing they  were  in  appearance  an  excel- 
lent match,  I  said  to  one  of  them,  '  Do 
you  think  you  are  as  good  a  man  as  he 

IS?  ' 

"  '  Faith,  I  do,'  was  the  reply. 

"  *  And  what  is  your  opinion  ? '  I 
said  to  the  other. 

"  '  Begor,  I'd  fight  him  any  day.' 

"  Turning  to  the  provost- sergeant,  I 
told  him  to  take  them  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp  and  let  them  have  it  out. 
They  went  on  their  way  rejoicing, 
pounded  one  another  well,  and  I  never 
had  another  quarrel  brought  before  me 
during  the  march." 

"In  August,  1859,  the  regiment  I 
belonged  to  landed  at  Gosport,  having 
been  brought  down  from  Gravesend  in 
that  grand  troop-ship,  the  Himalaya. 
I  had  not  been  on  shore  two  hours 
when  I  was  ordered  on  duty  as  field- 
officer  of  the  day,  and  the  countersign 
sent  me  was,  *  Cream.'  A  sergeant 
of  Marines  was  also  sent  to  me,  as  a 
guide  to  the  diflferent  guards  I  had  to 
visit.  Among  the  rest  was  one  to 
reach  which  I  was  obliged  to  embark 
in  a  boat  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
land  on  a  wharf. 

"  Having,  however,  approached  with- 
in about  twenty  yards  of  the  shore,  a 
voice  redolent  of  the  'Emerald  Isle' 
saluted  me. 

"  '  Who  goes  there?' 

"  '  Eounds.' 

"  '  What  rounds.' 

"  *  Grand  rounds.' 


"  *  Advance,  grand  rounds,  and  give 
the  countersign.' 

"Accordingly,  the  boat  rowing  slowly, 
I  answered  in  as  good  an  Irish  brogue 
as  I  could  muster,  '  Crame ! ' 

"To  my  surprise  the  sentry  roared 
out,  '  Halt,  boat !  Be  J — s,  that's  not 
it.' 

"  'Upon  my  sowl,'  was  my  reply, 
'  I've  got  no  other.' 

"  '  Be  the  powers,'  was  the  answer, 
'ye'll  have  to  git  another.  But  tell 
me,  are  yez  one  of  the  '  County  Down.' 

"  '  Faith,  I  am,'  replied  I. 

"  '  Then  jist  go  back  a  bit,  and  thry 
"Panther!"  maybe  ye  met  some  of 
them  in  the  Aist.' 

"  Taking  the  hint,  I  retired  and  came  * 
on  again. 

"  '  Who  goes  there  ?  ' 

"  '  Bounds.' 

"  '  What  rounds  ? ' 

"  '  Grand  rounds.' 

"  '  Advance,  grand  rounds,  and  give 
the  countersign.' 
"  '  Panther.' 
"  '  All's  well.' 

"  On  landing  I  found  a  fi,ne  young 
Tipperary  man,  six  feet  high,  who  with 
a  grin  said,  '  Musha,  sur,  how  mighty 
soon  ye  remimbered  the  countersign  ! ' 

"  Although  in  time  of  war  this  would 
have  been  a  great  dereliction  of  duty, 
yet  as  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind, 
it  only  showed  the  fine  disposition  and 
kind  heart  of  the  Milesian. 

"  '  Panther '  was  the  proper  word, 
and  they  had  sent  me  by  mistake 
'  Cream.'  " 

"  Talking  of  Irish  sentries,  I  was 
once,  when  stationed  at  Chatham  many 
years  ago,  lunching  at  the  dockyard 

with  a  brother  captain,  J  s,  of  the 

 Eegiment.    After  lunch  he  said, 

'  I  am  going  round  my  sentries,  will 
you  come  ?  '  I  assented,  and  we  started 
with  the  corporal  of  the  guard. 

"After  visiting  several  of  the  sen- 
tries, we  came  up  to  a  stout-looking 
Irish  recruit,  who,  on  being  asked  by 

J  s  for  his  orders,  replied,  as  fast  as 

he  could  speak,  '  My  ordhers  are,  sur, 
if  a  fire  brake  out  I'm  to  take  me 
musket  and  shute  the  narest  police- 
man.' 

"  J  s,  in  the  coolest  manner  pos- 
sible, suggested  that  he  had  made  some 
mistake ;  but  no,  Pat  stuck  to  it :  '  That 
if  a  tire  broke  out,  he  was  to  take  his 
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mustet  and  shute  tlie  narest  police- 
man.'   J  s,  with  the  remark,  'I 

pity  the  policeman/  walked  on.  The 
sentry's  orders  I  afterwards  learned 
were,  that,  '  if  a  fire  broke  out,  he  was 
to  fire  off  his  musket  and  alarm  the 
nearest  policeman.' 

"  If  a  fire  had  broken  out,  I  think 
the  policeman  would  have  been  both 
alarmed  and  astonished,  and  certainly 
you  may  depend  uj)on  it  there  would 
have  been  no  failure  in  Pat's  desire  to 
obey  such  a  delightful  'ordher'  as 
'  shuting  a  policeman.' " 

"  One  fine  summer's  day,  I  will  not 
say  how  long  ago,  the  Galway  city  was 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  for  a  new 
English  depot  was  expected  to  relieve 
that  of  an  Irish  regiment.  Suddenly 
the  brass  band  of  the  gallant  Eifles 
floated  on  the  breeze,  as  with  martial 
tread  they  entered  the  Irish  town ;  but, 
oh !  '  saints  above,'  what  tune  was  that 
pla3^ed  by  the  Englishmen  which 
reached  the  ears  of  the  listeners? 
Was  it '  St.  Patrick's  Day  ?'  Was  it 
'  Garryowen?'  Conld  it  be  the  '  Fox- 
hunter's  Jig,'  or  some  national  air  dear 
to  every  Irish  heart  ?  'No.  Old  women 
counted  their  beads,  portly  priests 
crossed  themselves,  and  dark  looks 
glared  upon  the  heretic  strangers. 
Meanwhile  the  major  led  his  troops, 
blandly  smiling  on  all  around,  while 
the  music  pealed  forth  the  spirit-stir- 
ring melody  of  '  Boyne  Water.'  What 
greater  insult  to  the  people,  the  battle- 
tune  of  their  hereditary  enemies  played 
within  the  walls  of  their  old  city? 
And  yet  the  major  looked  as  if  he  was 
paying  them  the  greatest  compliment 
in  his  power.  It  was  not  likely,  after 
this  supposed  exhibition  of  party  feel- 
ing, that  the  new  depot  would  be  on 
cordial  terms  with  the  good  people  of 
Galway. 

"  A  few  days  after  this  occurred,  the 
lady  who  told  me  the  story  met  at 
dinner  the  major  above-mentioned,  who 
had  the  honour  of  taking  her  into 
dinner.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  observed  to  her,  '  Can  you  tell  me 
the  reason  why  we  are  evidently  so 
unpopular  in  your  good  city  ?  I  think 
my  officers  are  gentlemen,  my  men  well 


behaved,  and  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  imagine  the  reason.' 

"  '  Do  you  mean  to  say,' replied  Mrs. 

C  n,  '  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the 

reason  ? ' 

"  '  Upon  my  honour  I  am  not.' 

"  '  Why,  do  you  call  it  nothing  to 
outrage  the  religious  feelings  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  town  by  marching  into 
it  with  your  band  playing  that  Orange 
tune,  the  '  Boyne  Water?'  " 

"  '  Good  heavens  ! '  replied  the  as- 
tounded major,  'is  that  the  reason? 
I  now  recollect,  when  we  halted  before 
entering  the  town,  the  band-sergeant 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  what  tune 
he  should  play,  and  I  replied,  '  Oh, 
play  the  tune  that  was  so  well  received 
the  day  we  marched  into  Derry.' 

"  After  this  explanation  matters  be- 
came very  different,  and  there  were  no 
greater  favourites  in  Galway  than  the 
gallant  riflemen." 

"  When  a  regiment  arrives  from 
India  there  is  always  a  great  scarcity 
of  servants.  In  that  country,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  your  sword, 
and  that  on  the  sly,  European  soldiers 
are  not  allowed  to  be  employed  in  any 
way  by  the  ofiicers,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  train  recruits  as  servants. 
Such  was  our  case  when  we  landed  in 
England,  after  eighteen  years'  Indian 
service.  Every  officer  was  trying  to 
pick  out  the  most  likely  recruit  or  old 
soldier  he  could  get. 

"  One  of  our  married  ofiicers  chose  a 
huge  Irishman,  with  large  black  whis- 
kers, named  Farringdon  (by-the-by, 
anything  but  an  Irish  name),  and  he 
was  duly  installed  in  his  office.  The  first 
day,  under  instructions  of  the  cook,  he 
brought  up  the  dinner,  and  placed  it 
on  the  table,  after  doing  which,  he 
turned  round  to  his  astonished  mistress, 
and,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  shouted, — 

"  '  Shall  I  strip,  ma'am?' 

"  '  Oh,  good  gracious,  no ! '  replied 
the  lady. 

"  '  What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
you  blackguard  ? '  roared  the  astounded 
master.    '  I  say,  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  '  Troth,  sur,'  replied  the  frightened 
domestic,  *  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  I 
was  to  take  them  covers  off,'  pointing 
to  the  dishes." 
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THEOLOGY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.* 


All  philosophy,  claiming  to  be 
distinguished  as  Christian,  is  agreed 
to  regard  the  history  of  our  race, 
from  its  earliest  records  down  to  the 
advent  of  Christ,  as  a  preparation 
for  that  transcendent  event  on  which 
were  to  be  hung  thereafter  the  for- 
tunes of  the  individuals  who  claim 
our  earth  as  the  planet  of  their 
nativity. 

Nevertheless,  an  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  world,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  sometimes  sus- 
tained by  argument,  oftener  by 
sufferance,  sometimes  lurking  under- 
ground, and  sometimes  emboldened 
to  assert  itself  in  the  face  of  day, 
that,  although  the  Divine  care  ex- 
tends in  a  general  way  to  all  men, 
yet  we  are  to  look  for  this  prepara- 
tion, at  least  for  the  positive  parts 
of  it,  nowhere  except  in  the  pages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  patri- 
archs and  the  Jews.  This  opinion 
has  what  some  of  our  fathers  would 
have  termed  '  a  face  of  piety  ;'  it 
has  undoubtedly  been  held  by  pious 
persons,  and  urged  in  what  are 
termed  the  interests  of  religion. 
But  that  face  I  am  persuaded  is  a 
face  only,  a  mask  which  ought  to 
be  stripped  off,  as  it  hides  the 
reality  from  our  view.  According 
to  this  theory,  we  are  to  consider 
the  line  of  the  patriarchs  and  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  as  exclu- 
sively the  objects  of  any  Divine 
dispensation  which,  operating  in 
the  times  before  the  Advent,  is  to 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  prepara- 


tion for  the  great  event.  To  them 
we  are  to  look  as  the  guardians  of 
all  human  excellence  in  all  its  infi- 
nite varieties ;  and  when  we  seem 
to  find  it  elsewhere,  we  are  either 
to  treat  the  phenomenon  as  spuri- 
ous, or  else,  believing  without  sight, 
we  are  to  consider  it  as  derived, 
through  some  hidden  channel,  from 
the  stores  communicated  by  Divine 
revelation  to  the  favoured  race. 
This  theory  found,  perhaps,  its 
fullest,  nay,  even  its  most  properly 
fanatical  development  in  the  Para- 
dise Be^ained  oi  l>/Li\ton.  There  the 
works  of  the  Greek  intellect  and 
imagination  are  deprecated  in  a 
strain  of  the  utmost  extravagance  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  extravagance 
is  made  to  proceed  from  those 
Divine  lips,  all  whose  words  are 
weighed  pnd  measured  in  the  ex- 
actest  balances  and  lines  of  truth. 
First,  the  proposition  is  advanced 
by  the  poet  that  Divine  inspiration 
precludes  the  need  of  any  other 
knowledge,  even  '  though  granted 
true;'  'but  these,'  so  proceeds  the 
speech  : 

*  But  these  are  false,  or  little  else  but 
dreams, 

Conjectures,  fancies,  built  on  nothing 
firm.' 

The  Greek  philosophers  are  dis- 
missed, as  a  body,  with  wholesale 
condemnation ;  while  Homer  and 
the  tragedians  are  stated,  with  a 
gravity  in  itself  wonderful  enough, 
to  have  learned  the  art  of  poetry 
from  the  Jews : 


*  Theology  in  the  English  Poets.  Cowper — Coleridge — Wordsworth — and  Burns.  By 
the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ; 
Minister  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  York  Street,  St.  James's.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  65,  Corn- 
hill,  and  12,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  1874. 
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'All  our  law  and  story  strewed 
With  hymns,  our  psalms  with  artful 

terms  inscribed, 
Our    Hebrew   songs  and  harps,  in 

Babylon, 

That  pleased  so  well  our  victors'  ear, 
declare 

That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts 
derived.' 

The  orators  are  set  to  compete 
with  the  Hebrew  pr()[)hets  : 

'  Herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better 
teaching 

The  solid  rules  of  civil  government.' 

A  competilion  this  which  would 
probably  have  caused  the  greatest 
astonishment  to  those  to  whom  the 
prize  in  it  is  awarded.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  Milton's 
genius  could  have  prompted  him 
thus  to  pit  against  one  another 
things  really,  in  the  main,  incom- 
mensurable ;  or  how  his  learning, 
which  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Greek  philosophy,  could  have 
failed  to  impress  him  with  the  belief 
that  men  like  Aristotle  and  Plato 
were  earnest  seekers  after  truth. 
Warburton  observes  upon  these 
passages  that  they  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
And  it  appears  that,  ef^.pecially  in 
the  later  years  of  Milton's  life, 
there  were  a  number  of  learned 
men,  English  and  foreign,  such  as 
Eochart,  Huet,  Yoss,  Gale,  and 
Bogan,  who  busied  themselves  in 
showing  correspondences  between 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Pagan  tradi- 
tions ;  and  who,  in  some  instances, 
particularly  that  of  Huet,  Bishop 
of  Avranches,  pushed  their  under- 
takings into  undue  and  fanciful  de- 
tail. But  I  have  not  found  that 
they  propounded  any  doctrine  in  re- 
ference to  the  derivation  of  heathen 
literature  from  Jewish  sources, 
either  to  the  sweeping  extent,  or  in 


the  cynical  spirit  of  the  Paradise 

Pegained  I  submit  to 

you  that  the  true  Praparatio  Evan- 
gelica,  or  the  rearing  and  training 
of  mankind  for  the  Gospel,  was  not 
confined  to  that  eminent  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  it  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  dispensations  given 
to  the  patriarchs  and  the  Jews, 
but  extends  likewise  to  other  fields 
of  human  history  and  experience, 
among  which,  in  modes  and  in  de- 
grees varying  perceptibly  to  us, 
the  Almighty  distributed  the  opera- 
tions preliminary  and  introductory 
to  His  one  great,  surpassing,  and 
central  design  for  the  recovery  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  So  that,  in 
their  several  spheres,  some  positive, 
some  negative,  some  spiritual,  some 
secular,  with  a  partial  conscious- 
ness, or  with  an  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness, all  were  co-operators  iu 
working  out  His  will,  under  a  guid- 
ance strong  and  subtle,  and  the 
more  sublime,  perhaps,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  the  less  sensible."* 

The  position  of  ethnical  exclusion 
and  exclusiveness  against  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  thus  borne  such  elo- 
quent and  decided  testimony  is  one 
which  has  been  of  no  uncommon 
occupation  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
Christian  centuries ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  exclusion  has  been 
as  emphatic  of  a  whole  group 
of  human  faculties,  of  entire  de- 
partments of  human  culture  and 
refinement.  Against  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Christian  world  the 
charge  may  be  made  good  of  deem- 
ing God's  natural  gifts  common  and 
unclean.  Beligion  has  been  seen 
not  as  a  sphere  which  embraced, 
but  as  a  line  which  tolerated  no 
divergence  amongst,  the  pleasant 
but  devious  paths  of  art  and  letters. 
It  has  been  demanded,  at  one  time 
under  the  influence  of  arrogance 
and  wilfulness,  and  at  another  under 


*  Valedictory  Address  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
November  3rd,  1865. 
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the  weight  of  humility  and  a  sense 
of  personal  unworthiness,  impurity, 
and  joylessuess,  that  only  what  was 
ostensibly  and  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  Christianity  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  courts  of  literature. 
The  Christian  was  to  be  one  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  no  com- 
promise was  to  be  allowed ;  no 
palliation  to  be  recognized ;  the 
man  or  the  pursuit  that  was  not 
formally  "  with  Christ,"  and  too 
often  in  the  narrowest  sense,  was 
declared  to  be  against  Him.  On 
this  subject  there  has  been  too 
much  room  for  the  manifestation  of 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  error  on 
the  part  of  Christian  people  whose 
intentions  were  better  than  their 
instruction,  and  who  were  bewilder- 
ed by  the  occasional  divorce  and 
even  the  superficial  antagonism  of 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beauti- 
ful. Such  persons,  gifted  in  many 
cases  by  nature  with  a  fine  sym- 
pathy for  all  that  was  fair  and 
elevating,  could  not  but  experience 
a  thrill  of  the  richest  enjoyment 
when  any  tint  of  real  beauty  fell 
upon  their  eyes,  or  when  any  tone 
of  real  sweetness  fell  upon  their 
ears.  Often  it  had  been  their  lot 
to  meet  such  in  the  spacious  fields 
of  literature,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern— we  speak  of  the  more  scho- 
larly— in  wliich  they  had  more  or 
less  extensively  wandered,  and  had 
found  these  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  unchristian.  The  sovereign 
voice  of  religion  seemed  to  say  that 
in  these  regions  it  was  sinful  to  ex- 
patiate, and  that  every  fruit  to  be 
plucked  there,  liowever  clear  and 
golden  its  loveliness,  must  be  of 
necessity  an  apple  of  Sodom.  Thus 
they  took  their  determination,  and 
uttered  a  voice  of  warning  and  con- 
demnation, laying  their  ban  upon  all 
literature  commonly  called  profane. 
However  pure  the  joy  appeared, 
however  distinctly  it  was  from  inner 
and  native  fountains  of  sympathy 
that  the  rapture  seemed  to  flow,  it 


was  to  be  curbed,  thwarted,  cast 
aside,  if  the  object  of  beauty  which 
evoked  it  was  not  within  some  en- 
closure distinctly  marked  off"  for 
Christian  purposes. 

JSTow  there  are  two  very  great 
departments  of  truth  which  may  be 
categorized  and  locked  at  in  parallel 
lines,  under  the  respective  titles  of 
laws  of  mathematics,  and  laws  of 
beauty,  of  both  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  absolute  and  self- 
dependent.  No  one  with  whom 
men  would  care  to  hold  an  argument 
doubts  the  absoluteness  of  mathe- 
matical truth  ;  and  although  such  a 
position  has  been  superciliously  or 
critically  questioned,  we  have  arrived 
at  present  at  such  a  stage  of  the 
world's  history  as  to  have  it  gene- 
rally allowed  that  the  laws  of  beauty 
are  also  absolutely  true  and  single. 
In  other  words,  however  much  they 
may  seem  to  man  to  fluctuate,  these 
laws  are  the  writing  of  the  Eternal 
Mind,  and  are  more  stable  than  the 
created  universe.  This  is,  approxi- 
mately, the  belief  of  all  our  higher 
thinkers ;  and  its  being  questioned 
so  largely  during  the  last  century, 
was  merely  the  exhibition,  in  the 
region  of  criticism,  of  the  scepticism 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  time. 
The  ancient  and  noble  faith  is,  that 
the  laws  of  beauty  are  independent 
of  man  and  removed  above  circum- 
stance, precisely  as  the  truths  of 
geometry.  The  laws  by  which  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  are  mingled 
— by  which  the  draped  elm-branch 
hangs-  by  which  the  long  sweeps  of 
mountain  curve  are  drawn' — by 
which  the  waves  bend,  and  wreathe, 
and  dance,  as  if  with  joy  at  the 
momently-repeated  birth  of  an 
Aphrodite — are  as  firmly  established 
in  the  mind  of  God  as  the  laws  by 
which  He  has  hung  the  world  on 
nothing. 

Yet  the  similarity  of  the  condition 
— or  rather  of  the  absence  of  condi- 
tion— of  the  laws  of  beauty  and  of 
mathematics  is  not  to  be  pressed  to 
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identity.  In  mathematics,  as  each 
new  proposition  is  unfolded,  the 
attainment  is  perfect,  removed  from 
the  possibility  at  once  of  question, 
improvement,  or  modification ;  the 
human  mind  has  retained  power,  by 
however  long  a  process,  to  unveil 
mathematical  truth  perfectly.  It 
has  been  otherwise  with  regard  to 
the  laws  of  beauty.  These  may  be 
compared  to  immovable  stars,  fixed 
in  the  heavens,  while  far  below 
there  is  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  kept 
in  perpetual  turmoil  by  tempests, 
through  which  they  can  but  gleam 
at  intervals.  As  yet  no  man  has  so 
clearly  and  conclusively  fixed  what 
the  position  and  the  relative  magni- 
tude of  these  stars  are,  as  to  com- 
mand universal  assent;  but  in  no 
age  has  the  vision  of  men  been  so 
dim  or  so  feeble,  that  stray  gleams 
from  them  have  not  been  noted,  and 
sure  though  partial  tidings  of  what 
they  are,  obtained. 

But  the  grand  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered is  this — that  every  gleam 
really  discerned  has  been  seen  by 
man,  not  created  ;  has  been  a  glimpse 
of  a  light  of  which  God  is  the  eternal 
fountain.  Neither  the  laws  of  mathe- 
matics, nor  the  laws  of  beauty,  are 
in  this  world  revealed  specially  to 
those  who  profess  any  given  form  of 
religious  faith  ;  but,  as  the  Christian 
believes  in,  and  derives  intellectual 
nourishment  from,  a  new  truth  in 
mathematics,  even  if  it  be  the  dis- 
covery of  a  blasphemer,  he  may 
rightfully  and  with  good  conscience 
look  upon  every  beam  of  real  beauty, 
though  seen  by  an  unbeliever,  as  a 
revelation  of  the  thoughts  and  work- 
ings of  his  God.  And  the  truths 
beauty  seem  to  be  of  a  higher 
hort  than  those  of  mathematics. 
These  last  are  the  laws  by  which 
God  fixed  the  pillars  of  His  universe  ; 
but   beauty,  we    may  reverently 


affirm,  is  His  very  garment.  In  the 
light  of  such  a  truth,  so  simple  yet 
so  sublime,  the  truly  religious  mind 
may  go  the  rounds  of  the  garden  of 
poetry,  separating  and  discriminat- 
ing, and  claiming  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful for  his  God.  Thus  is  that  teem- 
ing sympathy  with  loveliness,  which 
the  spiritual  narrowness  of  various 
ages  has  repudiated,  nurtured  to  full 
fruition  and  to  perfect  bloom.  Thus 
all  that  the  human  imagination  has 
in  every  age  framed  of  true  beauty, 
returns  to  the  mind  in  a  new  rela- 
tion, and  with  a  new  significance; 
every  form  of  grace  that  the  Greek 
saw  in  the  dusky  wood,  or  rising 
from  the  ocean;  every  fair  mythic 
youth  of  Eastern  song,  and  every 
impersonation  of  summer  dawn  by 
Northern  bard.  The  vessels  of  the 
Pagan  temples,  the  notes  of  Pagan 
choirs,  may  be  turned  to  the  service 
of  the  true  God,  and  even  from  the 
sterile  desert  of  atheism  may  be 
gathered  angels'  food.  The  stars 
are  seen  throuojh  the  night  that  is 
around  them,  and  even  the  clearer 
on  account  of  the  night  that  is 
around  them. 

We  wish  for  a  moment  to  go  back 
to  the  ground  which  has  scarcely 
yet  recovered  its  elasticity  from  the 
pressure  of  our  recent  footsteps ; 
and  we  do  so  in  company  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  in  the  Address 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
remarks  that  "that  internecine  war 
with  sin,  which  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity,  seems  to 
have  been  understood  by  them*  as 
a  war  against  the  whole  visible  and 
sensible  world,  against  the  intellec- 
tual life,  against  a  great  portion  of 
their  own  normal  nature  ;  and 
though  as  regarded  themselves  even 
their  exaggeration  was  a  pardonable, 
and  in  many  respects  a  noble,  error, 
yet  its  unrestricted  sway  and  exten- 


*  Mr.  Gladstone  is  here  speaking  of  various  early  Christians  who  defensively  became 
hermits,  cxclusives,  and  ascetics ;  but  his  remarks  go  beyond  the  limits  of  age  or  of  locality, 
and  are  rather  descriptive  of  a  certain  Christian  type  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
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sion  would  have  left  man  a  maimed, 
a  stunted,  a  distorted  creature. 
And  it  would  have  done  more  than 
this.  By  severing  the  Gospel  from 
all  else  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious 
in  creation,  it  would  have  exposed 
the  spiritual  teacher  to  a  resistance 
not  only  vehement  but  just,  and 
would  have  placed  the  kingdom  of 
grace  in  permanent  and  hopeless 
discord  with  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
reason,  truth,  and  beauty,  kingdoms 
established  by  the  very  same  Al- 
mighty hand.  Those  principles  of 
repression  which  were  indispensable 
as  the  medicine  of  man  were  unfit 
for  his  food.  What  was  requisite, 
however,  was  not  to  expel  them, 
and  thereby  to  revert  to  the  mental 
riot  and  the  moral  uncleanness  of 
heathenism,  but  to  check  their 
usurpations,  and  to  keep  them  with- 
in their  bounds  ;  and  this  was  to  be 
effected,  not  by  prohibition  or  dis- 
paragement, but  by  vindicating  for 
every  part  and  power  and  work  of 
human  nature,  and  for  every  office 
of  life,  its  proper  place  in  the  Divine 
order  and  constitution  of  the  world. 
The  seed  of  this  comprehensive 
philosophy  was  supplied  by  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  *  Whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report  ; 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  tliere 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.'  And  so  the  solid  fruitful 
materials  of  the  Greek  civilizatiou 
came  in  aid,  by  a  wise  Providence, 
of  the  humanizing  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  to  assist  in 
securing  a  well-balanced  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Christian 
system,  and  to  prevent  the  instru- 
ments designed  for  eradicating  the 
seeds  of  disease  from  subverting  the 
yet  higher  agencies  appointed  for 
the  fostering  and  development  of 
life  in  every  region  of  our  being 
and  our  activity." 


The  interpenetration,  the  reci- 
procal permeation  of  the  whole  of 
Greek  life  with  the  whole  of  Greek 
religion,  which  was  in  fact  the  apo- 
theosis of  art  and  poetry  rather  than 
of  morals,  is  too  well  known  to  be 
in  need  of  anything  further  than  a 
mention  in  this  connection.  The 
Greek  religion  was  eminently  poeti- 
cal, for  it  fulfilled  in  the  most 
striking  manner  that  condition 
which  poetry  above  all  requires, 
harmony  in  the  relation  between 
the  worlds  of  soul  and  sense.  Every 
river,  fountain,  grove,  and  hill,  were 
associated  with  the  heart  and  ima- 
gination of  the  Greek ;  subject, 
however,  always  to  the  condition 
that  they  should  appear  as  ruled 
by  a  presiding  spirit,  and  that  that 
spirit  should  be  impersonated  in  the 
human  shape.  It  was  as  Words- 
worth sings  : — 

"  The  lively  Grecian  in  a  land  of  hills, 
Eivers  and  fertile  plains,  and  sound- 
ing shores — 
Under  a  copse  of  sky  more  variable, 
Conld  find  commodious  place  for 

every  god, 
Promptly  received    as  prodigally 
brought, 

From  the  surrounding  countries,  at 
the  choice 

Of  all  adventurers.  With  unri- 
valled skill, 

As  nicest  observations  furnished 
hints 

For  studious  fancy,  his  quick  hand 

bestowed 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape ; 
Metal  or  stone  idolatrously  carved." 

To  any  one  blessed  with  an 
average  faculty  of  analysis,  the  sym- 
pathy existing  between  an  sesthelic 
theological  system,  and  a  people 
possessed  to  an  unrivalled  degree  of 
aesthetic  powers  and  affinities,  de- 
mands no  explanation.  Not  only 
did  the  Greeks  cull  flowers  of  beauty 
to  offer  to  the  gods  within  their 
temples;  they  also  took  the  gods, 
as  it  were,  to  scenes  of  beauty  as  if 
to  their  abodes,  and  in  grove  and  by 
watercourse  souglit  by  shritie,  altar. 
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fane,  sacrifice,  ritual,  and  oracle,  to 
establish  and  localize  them  as  if  at 
home  for  ever.  The  analogy  of 
consecrating  extraneous  beauty  to 
temple  service,  more  Sellenico,  has 
been  exhibited  wherever  and  vi'hen- 
ever  the  sensuous  and  sentimental 
attitude  of  religion  has  been  pro- 
minent ;  and  finds  its  latest  ex- 
emplification in  the  ornate  and  often 
trifling  symbolism  of  our  modern 
ritualists.  And  for  some  time,  also, 
by  those  who  protest  against  the 
exclusive  reservation  of  religion  for 
certain  times  and  places,  that  other 
Hellenic  custom,  of  taking  the 
Divine  forth  from  the  temple  to 
sojourn  and  to  abide  in  the  sweet 
places  of  nature,  and  the  pure, 
graceful,  or  harmless  places  of  the 
heart  of  man,  has  been  increasingly, 
and  with  increasing  courage,  ob- 
served. In  the  religion  of  the 
future,  the  periodical  confession  of 
sin  and  misery  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  comprehending  the  whole  duty, 
nor  the  whole  privilege,  of  man. 
God  is  to  be  recognized,  and  appre- 
hended, and  communed  with,  in  a 
society  which  is  to  be  elevated  and 
purified  by  and  for  such  recognition 
and  such  communion  ;  the  totality 
of  nature  and  of  human  nature  is 
to  be  divinely  informed. 

To  the  true  poet — he  who  is  really 
a  maker,  and  not  a  self-crowned 
laurate  of  negation  and  destruction 
— the  whole  world  is  part  of  what 
may  be  called,  in  a  large  sense  of 
the'word,  a  sacramental  system  ;  in 
which  material  phenomena  are  both 
the  types  and  the  instruments  of 
real  things  unseen.  Every  pheno- 
menon is  to  him  the  accidental  in- 
corporation of  a  divine  idea.  He 
sees  "the  Spirit  of  God  moving 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  and 
giving  form  and  significance  to  all 
creation.  His  spirituality  is  so  wide 
and  thorough,  that  he  would  en- 
velope with  its  mantle  all  the  world 
of  nature.  He  judges,  so  to  say, 
by  an  anti-prismutic  criterion.  The 


synthesis  of  all  colours  is  liirht,  the 
sum  of  all  things  is  (xod.  His  verse 
would  anticipate  the  palingenesia. 
He  would  not  have  men  to  hold 
their  peace,  but  he  would  add 
voices  to  the  very  stones.  To  the 
star  and  to  the  lily,  to  the  tempest 
and  to  the  zephyr,  to  the  dew  and 
to  the  thunder-shower,  his  ex- 
hortation, worthy  of  the  rapt  and 
God  saturated  muse  of  Crashaw, 
is  Prtedicate,  omnia  opera  Domini, 
Dominum.  Thrice  hallowed  is  that 
poetry  which  makes  us  feel  the 
union  that  subsists  between  the 
book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  life. 

If  these  be  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  the  highest  poetry, 
it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
functions  of  poetry  which  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  highest 
are  in  the  same  general  direction. 
If,  in  any  sense,  the  interrogative 
proposiiion  may  be  tolerated  in 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  asks,  Who  but 
the  poet  has  given  gods  to  mankind? 
it  might  be  thought  a  harmless 
thing,  especially  with  an  apostolic 
precedent  ready  to  be  not  unfairly 
adduced,  for  a  clergyman  to  vary  the 
routine  of  his  pulpit  exercises,  by 
an  exposition  of  the  "Theology  in 
tlie  English  Poets."  Yet  the  deli- 
very of  the  lectures  in  which  this 
exposition  is  found,  caused  an  out- 
cry at  the  time,  both  against  Mr. 
Brooke  for  delivering  them,  and 
against  the  Bishop  of  London  for 
permitting  their  delivery.  And 
now  that  a  first  instalment  of  these 
lectures  has  been  published,  in  the 
shape  of  a  goodly  octavo  volume, 
the  same  section  of  religionists  are 
professedly  scandalized  that  the 
author  "  should  be  able  to  sign  hiui- 
self,  'Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.'  "  Outside  of  this  charmed 
circle,  however,  there  are  admirers 
who  hail  Mr.  Brooke's  innovation, 
and  the  kindred  and  contempora- 
neous one  of  various  preachers  at 
St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  of  whicii 
Mr.  Kempe  is  the  rector,  as  of  the 
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happiest  augury.  When  a  Preben- 
dary of  the  Church  discussed  "  The 
London  Season,"  when  a  Bishop 
so  eloquent  as  Dr.  Alexander  dis- 
cussed "  Sensationalism,"  and  when 
an  Archbishop  of  York  criticised 
and  discriminated  between  various 
fashionable  "Sports  and  Pastimes," 
it  was  felt  that  at  length  there  was 
a  chance  of  having  Christian  prin- 
ciples brought  to  bear  upon  every- 
day routine — of  having  a  practical 
enforcement,  as  runs  the  title  of 
Dr.  Caird's  celebrated  sermon,  of 
"Eeligion  in  Common  Life."  It  is 
the  practical  guidance  of  Christian 
truth,  the  application  of  Christian 
principles,  which  the  majority  of 
thinking  and  instructed  laymen  to- 
day desiderate.  They  know  the 
cardinal  truths  of  their  common  re- 
ligion as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  and 
although  they  cannot  and  would 
not  ask  the  latter  to  preach  to  them 
exclusively,  they  do  feel  that  their 
peculiar  requirements  are  somewhat 
overlooked,  in  the  majority  of 
churches,  in  favour  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  have  ever,  with  a 
wearisome  iteration,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  divine  know- 
ledge. Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
clamour  for  short  sermons,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  demand  for  a  variety 
of  subject,  and  freshness  of  treat- 
ment. 

Some  persons,  says  an  admirer  of 
the  new  pulpit  regime,  which  we 
consider  as  having  become  fully 
initiated,  if  not  established,  would 
narrow  the  sympathies  and  confine 
the  work  of  the  preacher  "  to  the 
consideration  of  purely  theological 
questions.  But  to  lay  down  such  a 
principle  is  in  reality  contrary  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Bible.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  strikes  us  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  the  universality  of  their 
range.  They  seem  to  enter  into 
every  corner  of  human  life.  If 
then  the  Book  from  which  comes 
the  authority  to  teach  is  so  wide  in 


its  sympathies,  it  is  certainly  hard 
to  require  the  teacher  to  so  narrow 
his  course  of  action  as  to  confine 
himself  only  to  the  consideration  of 
a  small  portion  of  it,  and  that,  for 
the  most  part,  a  purely  doctrinal 
portion.  No  doubt  there  should 
always  be  the  greatest  care  to  lay 
down  '  foundation  truths ; '  but  the 
wearisome  iteration  of  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  is  neither 
complimentary  to  the  intellect  of  a 
congregation,  nor  very  satisfactory 
to  the  mental  organization  of  the 
preacher.  Social  topics  may  surely 
well  find  a  place  in  the  sacred  ex- 
hortations of  a  religion  which  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  common  life. 

"  One  of  the  distinctions  which 
early  struck  the  most  acute  thinkers 
of  the  heathen  world  as  prevailing 
between  Christianity  and  their  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  was  the  emi- 
nently practical  character  of  the 
former.  It  consisted  not  merely  of 
a  set  of  doctrines  and  opinions,  but 
it  exercised  a  practical  influence 
over  the  lives  of  those  who  professed 
it.  The  range  of  the  pulpit  ought 
therefore  to  be  at  least  as  wide  as 
the  range  of  the  religion  which  it 
designs  to  expound.  The  sermons 
which  have  been  the  most  natural 
have  always  been  the  most  riveting 
and  the  most  permanent.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  great  hold 
which  some  sermons  possess  over 
men's  minds.  The  most  striking 
point  in  a  volume  of  sermons  by 
Newman,  or  Robertson  of  Brighton, 
is  that,  however  deep  may  be  the 
thoughts  contained  in  them,  the 
sermons  themselves  are  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  heart  of  the  preacher. 
It  was  this  deep  reality,  no  doubt, 
which  gave  to  Wesley  and  White- 
field  that  spell-like  power  over  men 
which  made  them  the  greatest  ora- 
tors of  their  day.  In  proportion  as 
the  range  of  subjects  to  be  treated 
in  sermons  is  narrowed,  the  power 
of  the  pulpit  orator  (for  every 
preacher  should  be  in  the  truest 
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sense  of  the  word  an  orator)  is 
narrowed..  I  suppose  that  one  rea- 
son of  the  proposal  that  laymen 
should  under  certain  exceptional 
conditions  be  allowed  to  preach,  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
have  often  taken  what  may  be  called 
a  '  professional  view '  of  the  matter, 
and  have  not  sufficiently  treated  of 
'  subjects  of  the  day  '  in  their  ser- 
mons. For  myself,  I  should  cer- 
tainly think  that  all  matters  of  in- 
terest should  be  included  in  the 
category  of  admissible  themes.  The 
sermon,  it  is  objected,  would  then 
degenerate  into  a  mere  secular  lec- 
ture. But  this  is  surely  untrue. 
Secular  subjects  would  be  treated 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 
Many  subjects,  social  and  (so  far  as 
they  keep  free  from  mere  party 
questions)  political,  might,  I  think, 
well  be  introduced  now  and  then 
into  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Party  politics  must,  for 
obvious  reasons,  be  excluded  ;  but 
those  broad  principles  of  political 
truth  and  of  political  economy, 
which  teach  a  man  to  realize  the 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
Christian  citizenship,  surely  afford 
no  unmeet  theme  for  the  Christian 
preacher." 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  de- 
voting considerable  space  to  pre- 
liminaries ;  that  we  are  speaking 
rather  about  the  volume  before  us 
than  about  its  contents.  This,  we 
may  as  well  confess,  is  done  ad- 
visedly ;  for  the  position  and  circum- 
stances and  significance  of  the  book 
are  of  more  importance  than  the 
book  itself.  So  much  may,  we  think, 
be  fairly  said  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  the  author,  who  may  be 
gratifyingly  claimed  as  a  distin- 
guished student  and  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  where, 
amongst  other  honours,  he  carried 
off  the  Vice-Chancellor's  prize  for 
English  Verse.  Mr.  Brooke,  as  has 
incidentally  transpired,  is  a  Eoyal 
Chaplain,  who  was  formerly  Chaplain 


to  the  Britisli  Embassy  at  Berlin, 
and  who  first  became  popularly 
known  as  the  biographer  of  the  late 
Frederick  E-obertson,  of  Brighton, 
and  more  recently  as  the  author  of 
Cnrist  in  Modern  Life.  The  preface 
of  this  last  work,  from  which  we 
could  have  wished  to  transcribe  a 
few  sentences,  is  not  only  interest- 
ing as  indicating  Mr.  Brooke's  theo- 
logical position  generally,  but  is  also 
especially  significant  as  helping  us 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  Theology 
in  the  JEnglish  Poets. 

As  approximating  more,  and  more 
particularly,  to  the  position  of  a 
clerical  expounder  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  poetry  and  re- 
ligion, we  give  the  following  pas- 
sages from  Mr.'Brooke's  New  Aspect 
of  Christian  Theology — a  sermon 
preached  before  the  IJniversitv  of 
Oxford  on  the  9th  of  March,  1873. 
"  In  every  case,  then,"  he  says, 
"  nothing  is  doing  to  give  a  religion 
to  the  really  powerful  ideas,  to  those 
wider  conceptions  of  man,  which, 
first  taken  up  in  England  hy  the 
poets,  have  now  filled  nearly  every 
sphere  of  thought  with  their  in- 
fluence. These  want  a  religion  in 
harmony  with  them,  without  which 
they  possess  only  half  their  normal 
power.  Till  that  is  done,  we  shall 
have  scepticism." 

It  is  upon  such  sentiments  that 
we  rest  to  justify  our  remark  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Theology  in  the  English  Poets 
are  of  more  significance  than  the 
book  itself,  and  that  its  author  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  more  importance 
and  of  more  capability  than  any 
single  production  of  his  genius. 
His  Preface,  which  is  at  once  the 
statement  and  the  vindication  of 
an  experiment,  is  worthy  of  tran- 
scription and  of  serious  considera- 
tion.   It  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  Lectures  contained  in  this 
volume  were  delivered  on  Sunday 
afternoons   in    St.    James's  Chapel, 
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during  tlie  season  of  1872.  Others, 
on  Blake,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron, 
delivered  in  1873,  will  be  published,  I 
hope,  before  the  close  of  this  year. 
The  thing  was  an  experiment.  I 
began  it  in  May  1871,  when  I  asked 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  for  me,  which  should 
not  take  the  form  of  sermons,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  avoid  it.  He 
chose  as  his  subject  the  Inner  Life  of 
the  Eomish  Church,  and  afterwards 
the  Eelation  of  Music  to  Religion. 
When  he  had  finished  his  lectures  on 
these  subjects,  which  were  as  well 
attended  as  they  eminently  deserved 
to  be,  I  began  another  course  on 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets,  which 
I  have  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Since  I  began  to  carry  out  the 
experiment  in  1871,  the  lectures  on 
week-days  in  St.  Paul's  have  been 
established,  and  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  discourses  have  been 
preached  on  a  few  Sunday  afternoons 
on  such  subjects  as  the  Drama  and 
the  Press,  by  eminent  clergymen.  I 
believe  if  a  similar  effort  could  be 
made  in  many  of  the  London  churches 
in  the  Sunday  afternoons,  that  much 
good  might  be  done.  It  would  give 
variety  to  clerical  work  on  Sunday, 
and  much  knowledge  that  now  re- 
mains only  as  latent  force  among  the 
clergy  might  be  made  dynamic,  if  I* 
may  borrow  a  term  from  science.  If 
rectors  of  large  churches  would  ask 
clergymen  who  know  any  subject  of 
the  day  well  to  lecture  on  its  religious 
aspect  in  the  afternoon,  and  give  them 
half  the  offertory,  if  needful,  for  their 
trouble,  they  would  please  themselves, 
enlighten  their  congregations,  and  fill 
their  churches.  And  they  would  as- 
sist the  cause  of  religion  among  that 
large  number  of  persons  who  do  not 
go  to  church,  and  who  think  that 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Politics,  Art,  Literature,  or  Science. 

"  When  I  made  this  experiment,  I 
had  long  desired  to  bring  the  pulpit 
on  Sunday  to  bear  on  subjects  other 
than  those  commonly  called  religious, 
and  to  rub  out  the  sharp  lines  drawn 
by  that  false  distinction  of  sacred  and 
profane.  If  what  I  believed  were  true, 
and  God  in  Christ  had  sanctified  all 
human  life;  if  every  sphere  of  Man's 
thought  and  action  was  in  idea,  and 
ought  to  be  in  fact,  a  channel  through 


which  God  thought  and  God  acted — 
then  there  was  no  subject  which  did 
not  in  the  end  run  up  into  Theology, 
which  might  not  in  the  end  be  made 
religious.  I  wished  then  to  claim  as 
belonging  to  the  province  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  political,  historical, 
scientific,  and  artistic  work,  in  their 
connection  with  Theology ;  and  to  an 
extent  greater  than  I  had  hoped  for, 
the  effort,  so  far  as  I  have  carried  it, 
has  succeeded.  The  blame  of  many 
accustomed  to  hear  nothing  but  ser- 
mons from  the  pulpit  has  been  wholly 
outweighed  in  my  mind  by  the  fact  of 
the  attendance  of  many  persons  who 
were  before  uninterested  in  religious 
subjects  at  all.  And  then,  neither  the 
blame  nor  the  praise  of  the  present  is 
any  proof  of  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  a  thing. 

"  The  Poets  themselves  formed  the 
only  text  book  I  have  used,  but  in  the 
two  first  lectures,  when  treating  of 
the  growth  of  the  Poetry  of  Man  and 
of  Nature,  I  have  had  much  help 
from  an  admirable  Essay  of  Mr.  F. 
Palgrave's,  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review '  of  July,  1862." 

The  volume  before  us  comprises 
in  all  sixteen  lectures,  two  of  which 
are  devoted  to  a  summary  review  of 
the  period  "  From  Pope  to  Cowper," 
one  each  to  Cowper  and  Coleridge, 
three  to  Burns,  and  no  less  than 
nine  to  a  close  and  elaborate  dis- 
quisition on  Wordsworth.  At  the 
outset,  Mr.  Brooke  repudiates  the 
idea  of  his  lectures  being  concerned 
with  mere  "  poetical  criticism;"  and 
from  lus  first  lecture  we  trauscribe 
a  description  of  the  character  and 
the  effect  of  the  devotional  poetry 
originated  by  the  great  religious 
upheaving  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  Three  things  then  belonged  to  it — 
passion,  the  personal  element,  and  ex- 
pression of  doctrine.  Neither  of  the 
first  two  were  by  their  nature  apart 
from  poetry,  and  the  fact  is  that  so 
much  are  they  of  the  essence  of  poetry, 
that  most  of  these  hymns  are  by  force 
of  them  poetical.  Passion  had  been 
long  asleep  in  English  poetry,  ever 
since    the    time  of   Elizabeth,  and 
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thongli  I  do  not  say  that  this  re- 
ligions movement  made  the  passion  of 
the  coming  poetry,  yet  it  was  one  of 
its  elements ;  and  it  is  quite  plain  that 
its  emotional  element  was  not  out  of 
harmony  with  a  school  which  in  a  few 
years,  in  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron, 
and  Keats,  was  destined  to  express 
almost  every  phase  of  emotion.  Nei- 
ther was  its  insistance  on  personal 
feeling  out  of  tune  with  the  work  of 
a  class  of  men  like  the  Poets  who  '  in 
themselves  possess  their  own  desire.' 
In  fact  both  these  elements  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetry  which  was  now 
about  to  arise  in  England.  They  both 
took  root  in  Cowper,  but  they  were 
sown  and  watered  by  religion.  He 
struck  the  first  note  of  the  passionate 
poetry,  but  the  passion  in  him  was  in 
connection  with  religion.  He  struck 
the  first  note  of  that  personal  poetry 
which  was  afterwards  carried  so  far  in 
the  Prelude  of  Wordsworth,  the  Alas- 
tor  of  Shelley,  the  Childe  Harold  of 
Byron,  but  he  struck  it  in  connection 
with  religion.  Other  poets  led  their 
passions  and  their  personal  history 
into  other  realms,  but  Cowper  kept 
them  within  the  sphere  of  his  relation 
to  God.  Other  poets  derived  their 
passion  from  different  sources — from 
Nature,  from  Beauty,  from  the  ideas 
of  political  rights  and  freedom,  but 
Cowper  derived  it  from  the  daily 
wrestling  of  his  soul  with  God.  And 
both  the  passionate  and  the  personal 
element  came  down  to  Cowper  from 
without,  from  the  great  Methodist 
movement.  For  the  friend  of  Cowper 
was  Newton,  and  Newton  was  the 
child  of  Whitfield." 

In  Cowper's  time,  "  the  first 
swell  of  the  great  wave  which  put 
man  in  the  foremost  place  and  in- 
terest— man  independent  of  rank, 
and  caste,  and  convention,  and  edu- 
cation—  man  in  his  simple  ele- 
ments, was  now  flowing  over  Europe. 
Poets  are  quick  to  feel,  and  it 
reached  the  quiet  Cowper  in  his 
hermitage,  as  it  reached  the  lowland 
lad  who, 

*  In  his  glory  and  his  joy, 
Followed  his  plough  along  the  moun- 
tain side.' " 

*'  But  the  revolutionary  idea  of  the 


unity  of  Man  was  in  Cowper's  mind 
grounded  on  a  theological  one,  on  God 
as  the  common  Maker  of  Man.  He 
speaks  of  'the  link  of  brotherhood, 
by  which  one  common  Maker  bound 
him  to  the  Kind.'  And  his  work  for 
men  was  to  make  them  out  of  sin  and 
death  into  life  with  God,  for  they  are 

*  Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls 
to  mine.' 

To  this  religious  element  of  an  uni- 
versal brotherhood  in  God  is  to  be 
traced  the  large  range  of  his  human 
view.  He  looked  abroad  and  saw  all 
men  related  to  God,  it  mattered  not  of 
what  nation,  caste,  or  colour.  As  such 
they  had  equal  righta  and  equal  duties 
in  a  spiritual  country  of  which  all 
were  citizens;  for  as  he  writes,  the 
limiting  power  of  his  doctrinal  theo- 
logy departs  and  the  individual  theo- 
logy of  the  poet  who  sympathizes  with 
all  men,  takes  the  upper  hand.  East, 
west,  north,  and  south,  his  interest 
flew.  In  his  satires  he  touches,  not 
with  savage  bitterness,  but  with  a 
gentleness  which  healed  while  it  lashed, 
on  nearly  every  phase  of  human  life 
in  England;  on  the  Universities  and 
the  Schools,  the  Hospitals,  and  the 
Prisons;  on  cities  and  villages;  on  the 
statesman,  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer, 
the  soldier,  the  man  of  science,  the 
t  critic,  the  writer  for  the  press,  the 
pleasure-seeker,  the  hunter,  the  musi- 
cian, the  epicure,  the  card-player,  the 
ploughman,  the  cottager,  and  fifty 
others.  Their  good  side,  their  follies, 
their  vices,  are  sketched  and  ridiculed 
and  praised.  The  range  of  his  in- 
terest was  as  wide  as  human  life,  and 
as  he  sketched,  he  saw  as  the  one 
ideal  and  the  one  remedy  for  all — the 
Cross  of  Christ.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  religion  or  the  manner  of 
it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  inde- 
finitely extended  his  poetic  sympathy, 
and  that  in  this  extension  of  sympathy 
we  find  ourselves  in  another  world 
altogether  than  that  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
or  Gray.  It  is  no  longer  intellectual 
interest  in  man,  or  sentimental  interest ; 
it  is  vivid,  personal,  passionate. 

"  It  went  beyond  classes  of  men,  it 
was  an  interest  in  his  nation;  but  he 
derived  his  patriotism  and  drew  the 
passion  with  which  he  informed  it 
from  the  coi  nection  of  his  country 
with  God.    It  was  God  who  was  the 
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King  of  England,  and  was  educating 
the  nation;  and  this  conception  bound 
all  citizens  together  into  mutual  love 
of  one  another  and  the  whole.  On 
this  ground  he  made  his  impassioned 
appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  throw  off 
their  vices  and  follies  and  to  be  worthy 
of  their  high  vocation;  would  they 
not,  he  asked,  be  true  to  Him  who  had 
wrought  so  gloriously  among  them  ? 
This  is  the  note  of  many  a  passage  in 
the  Task,  of  the  whole  of  his  Poem  of 
Expostulation ;  and  it  is  not  a  note  of 
merely  lyric  interest  in  England's  glory 
on  the  seas,  like  Thomson's  'Rule 
Britannia,'  nor  one  of  intellectual  pas- 
sion, like  the  references  to  her  noble 
periods  of  history  in  the  Bard — it  is  a 
note  that  thrills  with  emotion  for 
England  as  God's  nation,  and  having 
a  work  to  do  for  Man.  We  already 
breathe  the  air  of  the  patriotic  poetry 
of  Wordsworth. 

"  Nor  does  this  interest  in  man  re- 
main fixed  in  England.  God  had 
children,  bone  of  the  Poet's  bone,  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  in  other  lands  From 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse  his  heart  carried 
Mm  to  Greenland,  to  Italy,  to  France, 
to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  the 
shores  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
In  these  distant  lands  were  his  brothers, 
and  he  transferred  the  inalienable 
rights  of  Man  from  the  free  and  civi- 
lized European  to  the  slave  and  the 
savage ;  there  was  no  man,  he  thought, 
who  ought  not  to  feel  himself  allied  to 
all  the  race." 

In  his  lecture  on  Coleridge,  Mr. 
Brooke  rather  labours  under  the 
weight  of  the  conditions  which  be 
has  imposed  upon  himself,  and  the 
consciousness  of  Coleridge  as  a 
theologian  in  uprose  is  constantly 
making  our  author  believe  be  de- 
tects, in  purely  secular  passages  of 
poetry,  a  religious  significance.  He 
is  constantly  forcing  himself  to  the 
over-recognition  of  what  is  barely 
indicated,  if  not  to  the  suspicion  of 
what  is  absolutely  non-existent. 

Mr.  Brooke  introduces  as  fol- 
lows his  fifth  lecture,  being  the  first 
of  the  nine  which  he  devotes  to 
Wordsworth  : — 

"In  speaking  of  the  poetry  of 
Nature,  we  have  at  length  arrived  at 


Wordsworth,  and  in  coming  to  him, 
we  come  to  the  greatest  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets  of  this  century;  greatest 
not  only  as  a  Poet,  but  as  a  philosopher. 
It  is  the  mingling  of  profound  thought, 
and  of  ordered  thought,  with  poetic 
sensibility  and  power  (the  power  always 
the  master  of  the  sensibility),  which 
places  him  in  this  high  position.  He 
does  possess  a  philosophy,  and  its 
range  is  wide  as  the  universe.  He 
sings  of  God,  of  Man,  of  Nature,  and, 
as  the  result  of  these  three,  of  Human 
Life,  and  they  are  all  linked  by  thought, 
and  through  feeling,  one  to  another; 
so  that  the  result  is  a  complete  whole 
which  one  can  study  as  if  it  were  a 
world  of  its  own.  As  such,  the  whole 
of  his  poetry  is  full,  not  of  systematic 
theology,  but  of  his  own  theology ;  and 
to  bring  this  out,  while  at  the  same 
time  analyzing  his  work  as  a  Poet,  is 
the  object  of  the  lectures  I  shall 
deliver  upon  him.  My  first  subject 
will  be  the  mode  in  which  he  conceives 
God  in  His  relation  to  Nature,  and 
necessarily  what  he  means  by  Nature; 
the  next  will  be  the  relation  which 
Nature  bears  to  Man,  and  the  work  of 
God  on  Man  through  that  relation. 
Afterwards  I  shall  speak  fully  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  of  Man  and  its 
theology.  It  may  seem  too  much  to 
those  who  know  Wordsworth  but 
little,  to  devote  so  many  lectures  to 
him  alone,  but  the  only  feeling  that 
one  who  loves  this  Poet  can  have  is, 
that  too  much  time  can  scarcely  be 
spent  upon  him;  and  that  if  only  a 
few  are  induced  not  to  glance  over 
but  to  study  his  work,  more  good  may 
be  done  than  by  a  hundred  sermons. 
For  in  truth  his  poetry  is,  as  Coleridge 
said  of  the  '  Prelude,' 

'  an  Orphic  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate 

thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted.' 

The  term  Nature,  in  Wordsworth's 
use  of  it,  means,  sometimes,  the  Nature 
of  Man,  those  inherent  and  inde- 
structible qualities  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  race,  and  which  form 
together  that  which  we  call  Human 
Nature.  In  the  realm  of  the  imagina- 
tion Wordsworth  frequently  conceives 
of  this  Human  Nature  as  one  person, 
acting  as  if  directly  from  himself ;  the 
male  being  of  the  universe  to  whom 
7—2 
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I^ature,  that  is,  the  spirit  who  informs 
the  outward  word,  is  as  the  female 
<being  of  the  universe  wedded  in  love 
and  holy  marriage. 

"  But  the  term  he  more  commonly 
uses  when  speaking  of  Human  Nature 
is  the  Mind  of  Man.  For  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  my  lectures  I 
may  take  the  meaning  of  the  term  ]S"a- 
ture  to  be  concerned  in  Wordsworth's 
Poetry  with  the  world  outside  of  us. 
In  most  of  the  previous  poets,  as  in 
ordinary  talk,  it  means  the  outward 
universe  with  its  motions  and  laws,  all 
that  we  know  and  feel  beyond  our- 
selves, organic  and  inorganic ;  and  in 
this  sense  Wordsworth  sometimes  uses 
it.  But  that  would  not  define  his  use  of 
the  term  accurately,  for  then  Nature 
might  be  conceived  of  as  dead,  or 
as  the  image  of  our  own  thought. 
Wordsworth  added  Life  to  the  out- 
ward world,  and  separated  it  from  our 
thought. 

"  I  traced  in  a  previous  lecture  the 
growth  of  the  conception  of  Nature 
as  alive,  and  said  that  this  conception, 
which  had  only  been  in  germ  in  others, 
reached  its  full  growth  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  In  what  way  ?  The  outward 
universe  lay  before  the  Poet's  eye  and 
-ear.  He  felt  it  speak  to  him,  through 
his  senses  to  his  soul,  and  feeling  this, 
he  asked.  What  is  it?  Who  is  it  that 
speaks  ?  Is  it  only  the  matter  of  the 
universe,  which  by  itself  is  dead  ?  No, 
he  answered;  Matter  is  animated  by 
a  soul,  and  it  is  this  soul  which  thrills 
to  meet  me.  'An  active  principle' 
subsists 

*In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the 
stars 

Of  azure  heaven,   the  unenduring 
clouds, 

In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly 
stone 

'  That  paves  the  brooks ;  the  stationary 
rocks. 

The  moving  waters  and  the  invisible 
air, 

Hh  *  *  *  * 

from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the 
worlds.' 

Now  that  which  acts,  lives;  and  the 
universe  lives  as  much  by  its  soul  as 
we  do  by  ours. 

"To  this  active  principle,  Words- 
worth gave  personality ;  that  which 


all  shared  in  was  in  fact  one.  It  was 
one  life,  one  will,  one  character,  one 
person.  And  this  personality  he  called 
Nature. 

"  To  Wordsworth  as  he  wrote,  she 
took  a  living  form,  and  became  the 
life-giving  spirit  of  the  world.  Day 
by  day  she  built  up  the  universe;  it 
was  she  Avho,  from  her  own  vast  life, 
gave  to  everything  its  special  life,  a 
separate  soul  to  each : 

'  Yet  whate'er  enjoyments  dwell. 
In  the  impenetrable  cell 
Of  the  silent  heart,  which  Nature 
Furnishes  to  every  creature.' 

Each  had  from  Nature  not  only  its 
own  distinct  soul,  and  character,  but 
also  its  own  distinct  work  to  do ;  the 
elements  had  their  business,  '  the  stars 
have  tasks,  the  silent  heavens  their 
goings  on.' 

"And  not  only  had  each  separate 
thing  the  gift  of  a  soul  from  Nature, 
but  whenever  a  place,  such  as  a  lonely 
dell  among  the  hills,  had  a  special 
beauty  and  character  of  its  own,  it  was 
by  reason  of  a  special  soul  within 
it,  of  a  more  manifold  soul  than  that 
which  dwelt  in  a  single  flower  or 
stone." 

The  genius  of  Wordsworth  was 
so  ostensibly  sacerdotal — his  posi- 
tion was  so  consciously  that  of  a 
priest  standing  between  man  and 
Nature  in  her  aspects  of  a  divine 
manifestation — that  it  scarcely  de- 
mands more  at  our  hands  than  to 
observe  that  the  philosophical  con- 
ception which  ia  expressed  more  or 
less  forcibly  in  the  whole  body  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  exhibits,  to  an 
extent  of  which  Mr.  Brooke  seems 
to  be  unconscious,  the  eff'ect  of  con- 
temporary pantheistic  influences, 
which,  however,  never  drove  the 
poet  into  the  formulation  of  any- 
thing but  the  recognized  dualism  of 
Christian  orthodoxy.  Further,  it 
would  be  impossible,  considering 
the  laws  of  apace  to  which  we  are 
amenable,  to  follow  Mr.  Brooke 
into  the  minute  detail  and  analysis 
in  which  his  reverence  for  Words- 
worth haa  led  liim  to  indulge. 
It  must  suffice  if  the  paasage  we 
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have  quoted  permit  the  reader  to 
understand  the  grander  lines  upon 
which  Mr.  Brooke  has  based  his 
appreciation  of  the  poet  who  stands 
on  such  lofty  vantage-ground  as  the 
author  of  that  gorgeous,  though  not 
unblemished  presentation  of  one  of 
the  grandest  of  the  Platonic  con- 
ceptions, entitled  "  Intimations  of 
Immortalitv  from  E-ecoUections  of 
Early  Childhood." 

We  come  finally  to  the  three  lec- 
tures devoted  to  Eobert  Burns,  in 
whom  Mr.  Brooke,  besides  the 
poetry  that  has  to  do  with  Nature 
and  Man,  discriminates  a  "  poetry  of 
personality,"  to  which  he  dedicates 
the  last  of  the  lectures  upon  the 
immortal  ploughman. 

"When  speaking  at  the  beginning 
of  these  lectures  of  theology  in  the 
earlier  poets  of  the  Natural  School, 
in  Cowper  and  Orabbe  who  preceded 
the  great  outbreak  of  song,  I  omitted 
Robert  Burns.  I  now  fill  up  that  gap, 
which  was  left  for  a  sufficiently  good 
reason — that  thougji  the  influences 
which  came  on  England  at  that  time 
did  have  their  result  upon  Burns,  they 
had  far  less  result  than  on  others, 
because  he  was  essentially  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  land,  and  of  another 
poetic  descent  than  that  of  England. 
With  regard  to  the  poetry  of  Nature, 
he  only  carried  on  in  a  more  vivid  and 
tender  way,  and  on  precisely  the  same 
lines,  the  same  sort  of  natural  descrip- 
tion which  had  been  worked  by  the 
Scottish  j)oets  from  the  time  they 
began  to  write.  With  regard  to  what 
I  have  called,  along  with  others,  the 
poetry  of  Man,  he  was  le^s  universal 
and  more  national  than  the  English 
poets  who  followed  him.  But  when 
we  look  at  his  work  on  this  subject, 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets  who  preceded  him,  or  with 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  Cowper 
and  Crabbe,  we  find  in  him  a  peculiar 
quality  which  gives  him  a  distinct 
rank  in  the  history  of  English  poetry, 
of  which  I  may  as  well  speak  in  this 
connection.  He  restored  passion  to 
our  poetry.  It  had  not  belonged  to 
it  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  No 
one  would  guess,  who  began  to  read 


our  poetic  literature  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Shakespeare,  how  rich 
the  veins  of  nature  and  emotion  had 
been  in  our  country.  He  might  read 
through  the  whole  of  our  poetry,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  songs  and  son- 
nets, down  to  Bums,  and  not  find  any 
poetry  which  could  truly  be  called 
passionate.  So,  when  the  fire  broke 
out  again  in  Burns,  it  was  like  a  new 
revelation;  men  were  swept  back  to 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  heard  again, 
though  in  different  chords,  the  music- 
which  had  then  enchanted  the  world. 
And  since  his  time,  our  poetry  has  not 
only  been  the  poetry  of  Man  and  of 
Nature,  but  also  of  Passion.  And  it 
sprang  clean  and  clear  out  of  the 
natural  soil  of  a  wild  heath,  not  out 
of  a  cultivated  garden ;  it  was  unde- 
rived  from  other  poets,  for  Burns  read 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  English 
songs ;  it  was  unassisted  by  the  general 
culture  of  a  literary  class,  for  it  was 
born  when  he  was  reaping  in  the  fields, 
and  when  he  held  the  handles  of  the 
plough ;  it  came  direct  out  of  a  fresh> 
stratum  of  popular  life.  It  was  as  if 
the  Muse  had  said,  I  am  weary  of 
philosophy  and  satire,  weary  of  faded 
sentiment,  of  refined  and  classic 
verse,  and  of  stern  pictures  of 
misery,  and  I  will  have  something 
fresh  at  last ;  and  had  driven  a  shaft 
down  through  layer  after  layer  of  dry 
clay,  till  she  touched,  far  below,  a  source 
of  new  and  hidden  waters,  that,  loosened 
from  their  prison,  rushed  upwards  to 
the  surface,  and  ran  away  a  mountain 
torrent  of  clear  bright  verse,^  living 
and  life-giving.  Burns  added  passion 
to  the  poetry  of  Nature  and  Man." 

The  temperament  of  Burns,  says 
Mr.  Brooke,  in  almost  the  conclud- 
ing sentences  of  his  most  interesting 
and  in  so  many  ways  remarkable 
volume,  was  not  the  temperament 
which  drifts  into  irreligion  : 

"  Burns,  in  his  wiser  moments,  would 
always  have  been  a  foe  to  the  extreme 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  on  the  ground 
that  he  felt,  being  a  lover  of  all  things 
himself,  that  they  made  God  into  a 
Demon  of  Selfishness.  His  heart,  like 
Shelley's,  hated  and  denied  that  dread- 
ful theology.  But  he  never  saw  the 
good  or  the  poetry  which  underlie  it 
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ideas,  and  his  attack  on  it  was  just  as 
much,  if  not  more,  caused  by  the 
natural  reaction  of  the  Bohemian 
nature  against  the  ascetic  type  of 
Calvinism.  Of  that  type  he  found 
two  forms :  one  the  stern,  righteous 
asceticism,  which  condemned  all  gaiety 
as  unworthy  of  an  immortal  soul ; 
which  secluded  the  religious  man 
wholly  from  all  worldly  things  as  in 
themselves  profane;  which  chastised 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  word  and 
deed  all  sin,  and  especially  the  sins  of 
passion;  and  which  lived  up  to  this 
standard  truthfully; — the  other  the 
sham  asceticism — a  type  Calvinism  is 
sure  to  produce  by  its  unnatural 
strictness — the  crime  of  men  who, 
wearing  the  mask  of  a  stern  religion, 
in  secret  indulged  in  all  kinds  of 
wickedness,  and  then  fell  back  on  their 
election  by  God  to  eternal  life  to  free 
them  from  fear,  and  to  enable  them  to 
sin  at  their  ease. 

"  Against  the  first  Burns  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  a  more  liberal  religion, 
and  claimed  the  right  of  enjoyment; 
and  so  far  he  was  right  

"Against  the  second,  that  is,  the 
sham  asceticism  which  was  a  cloak  of 
sin,  the  indignation  of  Burns  was 
righteous.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  way  in  which  he  flayed  alive  Wil- 
liam Fisher,  the  Holy  Willie  of  the 
Poem,  a  leading  elder,  '  a  great  pre- 
tender to  sanctity,  austere  of  speech,' 
and  rigid  in  observance.  He  died 
drunk  in  a  ditch,  and  his  life  was  as 
immoral  as  his  death  was  vile.  But 
the  besetting  sin  of  want  of  self- 
restraint  is  as  visible  here  as  in  the 
former  case.  Burns  was  overmastered 
by  his  impulse  to  satire  as  he  was  by 
his  impulse  to  indulge  appetite.  In 
attacking  hypocrisy,  he  was  swept 
away  to  impute  hypocrisy  to  nearly 
all  who  lived  a  strict  life  or  were 
severe  in  si)eech  or  manners.  In  con- 
demning uncharitableness  he  became 
himself  uncharitable. 

"  A  free  life  which  loses  love  to  the 
unloving,  is  on  the  point  of  drifting 
into  that  temper  in  which  liberty  is 
made  the  servant  of  uncharitableness  ; 
and  that  freedom  is  not  freedom  which 
is  bound  to  be  abusive.  Burns  often 
had  no  mercy  on  unmercifulness,  and 
it  often  wants  it  as  much  as  frailty. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  address 
to  the  unco  guid  or  rigidly  righteous; 


these  lines  that  I  read  are  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  Christianity, — 

*  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  Man, 

Still  gentler  sister  Woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin 
wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  Why  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

*  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring  its  various  bias  : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted.^ 

But  he  forgot,  and  indeed  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  Charity  has  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  unco  guid  are  often  as 
much  the  victims  of  circumstances  as 
the  weakly  sinful.  They  are  born, 
many  of  them,  with  as  much  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  them  as 
others,  but  their  education — their  sect 
and  its  restricti(?ns,  the  severity  of 
their  parents,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  gloom  and  terror  which  their  re- 
ligion gives  them  to  breathe— have 
crushed  all  tenderness  and  mercy  out 
of  them,  and  when  they  come  to  be 
men  and  women,  they  have  stones  for 
hearts.  And  they  are  intensely  dis- 
agreeable and  often  shamefully  cruel. 
But,  if  they  are  not  hypocrites,  they 
are  worthy  of  infinite  pity ;  for  their 
evil  may  partly  be  not  their  fault,  and 
if  they  wish  to  escape  from  it,  nothing 
can  be  more  difficult.  The  anger  they 
arouse  in  men,  the  way  they  are 
naturally  left  alone,  fixes  them  in  their 
moroseness,  and  seems  to  excuse  it. 
Their  sin  is  bound  upon  them ;  if  they 
strive  to  break  through  it,  they  are 
met  by  a  disbelief  only  too  well  earned, 
and  they  are  soured  the  more.  It  is 
their  punishment,  but  it  is,  if  we  think 
charitably,  a  very  pitiful  thing.  Our 
work  on  them  should  not  be  that  of 
abuse,  but  of  efibrt  to  pierce  through 
the  rock  to  where  the  springs  of  human 

kindness  lie  in  them   ' 

"The  Christian  ministers  of  Ayr- 
shire blotted  out  Christ  for  Burns,  and 
threw  him  back  unhelped  upon  himself. 
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He  laad  no  refuge  but  Theism,  and 
Theism  was  not  enough  for  him, 
though  it  may  be  enough  for  some. 
So  he  died,  still  weak,  still  self- 
victimized,  still  longing  for  good,  and 
still  unable  to  realize  it ;  and  the 
tenderest  and  wisest  thing  we  can  say 
of  his  life  in  this  world  is  in  part  of 
his  own  epitaph: — 

*  Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear, 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 


Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career, 
Wild  as  the  wave : 

Here  pause — and,  through  the  start- 
ing tear. 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stained  his  name.'  " 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  SEA. 


England,  for  ever  fair,  for  ever  strong, 
Where  shines  the  steel,  to  force  thee  on  thy  knee  ? 

Where  scowls  the  foe,  to  bind  on  thee  a  thong, 
England  has  always  one  ally — the  sea  ! 

The  faithful  waves  are  foaming  hounds  of  war, 

That  round  the  sweet  isles  leap  :  eacn  cries  "  Trust  me.' 

The  billows  know  their  mistress  and  adore. 

Braving  the  spoiler's  wrath,  laughs  England's  sea ! 

Is  it  not  well  with  thee,  Thames,  happy  river, 

As  Isis  loyal,  and  as  Tiber  free  ? 
Flow  on  inviolate,  serene  for  ever. 

For  Triumph  kisses  England  on  the  sea  ! 

No  cannon  o'er  thy  tide,  proud  stream,  shall  boom, 

Whatever  treasure  in  thy  ships  may  be. 
Thy  waters  shall  roll  back  ere  England's  doom, 

Britain  is  safe  till  Time  dries  up  the  sea ! 

Mingling  with  statues  and  with  bright  boys  chanting, 

With  breathing  stone  and  tender  harmony. 
Through  Nelson's  Abbey  see  the  sunbeams  slanting, 
Gilding  the  debt  of  England  to  the  sea. 
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THE  HOME  EULE  LAND  POLICY. 


The  Eill  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt, 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  more 
eifectually  securing  the  Ulster 
Tenant-right,  and  to  amend  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  of  1870, 
is  an  insidious  and  dangerous 
measure,  which  illustrates  plainly 
enough  the  principles  of  confisca- 
tion that  Home  Eulers  would  carry 
out  respecting  the  landed  property 
of  Ireland,  had  they  only  the  power 
to  do  so. 

As  the  accredited  mouthpiece  of 
the  Home  Eule  Association,  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt  proposes,  in  the  first 
place,  more  eftectually  to  secure 
Ulster  Tenant-right  by  iwposing  it 
on  all  estates  in  Ulster^  where  the 
custom  never  was  acknowledged — 
where,  in  fact,  it  never  had  any  ex- 
istence at  all.  This  would  be  a 
sweeping  injustice  of  the  most  ne- 
farious character,  for  it  would  prac- 
tically amount  to  imposing  liabilities 
on  tho^e  estates  to  an  extent  that 
would  involve  the  virtual  confisca- 
tion of  the  fee  simple. 

The  Land  Act  of  1870  took  the 
Ulster  custom  as  it  existed,  and 
simply  legalized  it.  In  this  respect 
the  Act  created  nothing  new, 
while  it  was  but  simple  justice 
to  recognize  an  existing  custom. 
It  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  equity,  and  no  lauded 
proprietor  could  reasonably  object 
to  legalizing  a  custom  which  he  had 
introduced  or  sanctioned  as  a  rule 
to  prevail  in  the  management  of 
his  estate,  and  of  which  he  had  ob- 
tained the  advantage.  The  custom, 
on  the  estates  where  it  prevailed, 
was  of  practical  benefit  to  the  pro- 
prietors in  so  far  as  it  secured  to 
them  the  payment  of  their  rents, 
for  the  primary  condition  of  tenant- 


right  was,  that  a  defaulting  tenant 
should  sell — that  the  landlord's  rent 
should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  and  that,  too,  as  a 
general  rule,  totally  irrespective  of 
whether  the  incoming  tenant  had 
sufficient  capital  left  to  stock  and 
cultivate  the  land  properly. 

Hence,  too,  great  evils  arose  out 
of  this  custom,  which  far  over- 
balance any  real  or  fancied  good 
that  resulted  from  it : — an  undue 
competition  for  laud  was  encouraged, 
and  persons  were  incited  to  pay,  for 
the  mere  right  of  possession,  as 
much,  and  indeed  oftentimes  far 
more,  than  the  fee  simple  was  worth; 
while  another  evil  followed,  namely, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  who 
adopted  and  encouraged  such  a  cus- 
tom were,  by  every  sale  and  pur- 
chase thereby  permitted,  virtually 
creating  and  burthening  their  es- 
tates with  so  many  equitable  mort- 
gages. When  they  allowed  one 
tenant  to  sell  and  another  to 
buy  the  mere  right  of  possession, 
they  unquestionably  thereby  went 
under  a  voluntary  equitable  obliga- 
tion to  extend  to  the  incoming  ten- 
ant the  same  right  to  dispose  of  his 
purchased  interest,  if  he  desired  to 
do  so.  A  custom  that  allowed 
parties  to  buy  in  on  certain  condi- 
tions necessarily  involved  a  right  to 
sell  out  on  the  same  terms,  and  it 
was  only  just  and  right  that,  where 
this  custom  prevailed,  the  tenant 
should  be  legally  protected  in  the 
rights  he  had  acquired  by  purchase 
under  it.  These  rights  were  so 
acquired  by  purchase  with  the  land- 
lord's consent,  and  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected— that  they  should  have  a 
legal  existence. 

JNTo  doubt  it  would  have  displayed 
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more  statesmanlike  wisdom  had 
equitable  measures  been  adopted  to 
ensure  the  abolition  of  the  custom 
altogether,  because,  unquestionably, 
it  is  a  great  evil  in  itself,  and  not 
necessary  to  secure  tenants  in  their 
just  rights.  The  natural  tendency 
of  the  custom  is  to  retard  agri- 
cultural progress,  because  incoming 
tenants  too  frequently  enter  into 
possession  of  their  purchases  en- 
cumbered with  pecuniary  obli- 
gations, and  without  the  means  to 
do  justice  to  the  land  by  proper 
cultivation.  The  capital  that  should 
go  to  stock  and  labour  the  land,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry,  has  been  expended  in 
paying  a  fictitious  value  for  the 
mere  right  of  possession,  and  the 
purchaser  is  stimulated  to  pay  this 
false  and  exaggerated  value  by  the 
confidence  he  feels  that,  at  the 
worst,  he  has  the  right  to  sell  out 
secured  to  him.  Thus  a  vicious 
circle  is  created,  in  which  tenants 
move,  the  evident  tendency  of  which 
is  to  clog  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  The  system  has 
also  a  tendency  to  make  landlords 
careless  in  the  management  of  their 
estates,  because,  secured  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rents,  whether  their 
tenants  prosper  or  not,  or  good 
husbandry  is  followed  or  not,  they 
are  deprived  of  a  powerful  motive 
to  encourage  improvements. 

But  the  custom  did  not  prevail 
universally  in  Ulster.  On  fully  one- 
half  the  land  of  Ulster  the  custom 
had  no  existence  whatever — never 
had ;  although,  to  give  a  sort  of  ap- 
parent justification  to  his  confisca- 
tion schemes,  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  as- 
sumes that  in  former  times  the 
custom  did  universally  prevail,  and 
that  the  landlords  gradually  en- 
croached on  it,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, usurped  it  altogether.  Such 
an  assertion  is  entirely  unwarrant- 
able—  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
authority  to  justify  it.  We  observe, 
however,  that  the  statement  is  a 


very  favourite  one  with  certain 
parties  who  are  now  fomenting  a 
tenant-right  agitation  in  the  North. 
They  assume  that  at  one  time  it 
was  a  custom  universally  prevalent, 
while  others  pretend  that  it  was 
involved  in  the  very  conditions  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  took  place.  All  this  is  mere 
assumption  and  assertion,  without 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  sustain 
it ;  indeed  all  authentic  evidence 
warrants  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

No  one  pretends  that  previous 
to  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  the 
natives  under  their  Home  E-ule 
Chiefs  had  any  abiding  interest  in 
the  soil.  They  had  only,  as  Sir  John 
Davys  expresses  it,  "a  scrambling 
and  transitory  possession  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  chief  of  every 
sept."  Tenant-right  is,  therefore, 
not  a  native  Irish  custom,  but 
a  custom  that  had  its  origin  under 
English  rule,  subsequent  to  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster ;  and  although 
we  cannot  now  positively  determine 
hoiv  the  custom  originated — under 
what  condition  of  circumstances  its 
inception  took  place,  still  we  have 
an  abundance  of  most  conclusive 
evidence  to  show  that  it  formed  no 
part  of  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Plantation,  and,  even  assuming 
that  it  did,  it  never  was  general 
throughout  Ulster. 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  the 
escheated  counties  of  Tyrone,  Ar- 
magh, Coleraine,  Donegal,  Fer- 
managh, and  Cavan  consisted  of 
511,455.  This  was  the  total  acreage 
of  Ulster  subjected  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Plantation,  whereas  the  total 
arable  acreage  of  Ulster  is  4,057,565 
— thus,  even  assuming  that  the 
tenant-right  custom  grew  up  under 
the  conditions  of  the  Plantation, 
which  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  as- 
sumption, we  have  this  fact  before 
us,  that  some  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  the  arable  land  of  Ulster  was  never 
subjected  to  the  conditions  of  the  Plan- 
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iaiion  at  all,  and  consequently  not 
under  the  custom.  This  effectually 
disposes  of  the  false  assertions  on 
which  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  and  others 
build  their  confiscation  schemes. 

Another  piece  of  strong  evidence 
against  the  universality  of  the  cus- 
tom is,  that  its  operation  was  not  ex- 
actly alike  on  scarcely  any  two  estates 
in  TJlster  where  it  was  recognized. 
This  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  a  custom  universally  prevalent 
throughout  Ulster,  as  in  point  of 
fact  it  never  was.  It  evidently  was 
a  custom  of  local  growth,  arising  out 
of  local  circumstances,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  progress  of  the  linen 
manufacture  when  the  weaving  in- 
terest studded  Ulster  with  small 
holdings  and  garden  patches.  As 
weavers  increased,  the  demand  for 
small  holdings  naturally  became 
greater ;  hence  the  right  of  posses- 
sion, in  what  was  often  little  more 
than  a  mere  hovel  with  a  garden  patch 
attached  thereto,  acquired  a  fictitious 
but  recognized  value.  Thus  the 
custom  had,  really,  in  its  origin,  no 
reference  whatever  to  conditions  or 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  resulted 
from  the  prosperous  growth  and  ex- 
tension of  the  linen  manufacture. 
In  this  way  the  custom  grew  up, 
gradually  became  applied  to  agri- 
cultural holdings  generally,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  rule  of  management 
on  several  estates,  but  without  any 
uniformity  of  practice. 

Many  landowners,  however,  had 
the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  custom  was  vicious 
in  itself — bad  for  all  parties,  as  well 
as  for  the  country.  It  afforded  no 
. encouragement  to  an  improving 
landlord,  for  it  was  creative  of  in- 
terests antagonistic  of  proprietary 
rights,  while  it  did  not  favour  the 
due  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  an  im- 
proving tenant.  Hence  it  was  never 
permitted  to  prevail  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  of  Ulster,  yet  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt  now  proposes  to  make  it 


apply  legally  to  every  acre  in  the 
Province. 

Again,  many  landowners,  while 
they  sanctioned  the  custom,  were 
so  conscious  of  the  evils  it  was  cal- 
culated to  cause,  that  they  placed 
its  exercise  under  certain  restric- 
tions, w^ith  a  view  to  counteract 
those  evils,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the 
exercise  of  the  custom  which  varied 
on  almost  every  estate  in  Ulster. 
The  Act  of  1870  merely  legalized 
the  custom  as  it  so  existed^  and  left 
it  to  be  ascertained  by  evidence, 
when  disputed  cases  arose,  what  the 
custom  of  the  estate  was.  That 
ascertained,  then  by  that  custom,  as 
recognized  by  the  proprietor,  and 
in  accordance  with  which  the  tenant 
acquired  his  tenancy,  and  hy  no 
other,  were  the  respective  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  patties  to  be  de- 
termined. This,  we  repeat,  squares 
with  justice  and  equity,  but  now 
the  modest  proposition  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt  is  to  sweep  away  all  such 
local  usages — to  abolish  the  tenant- 
right  custom  as  it  has  existed  in 
Ulster,  and  create  one  new  uniform 
custom,  which  is  to  be  compulsorily 
imposed  on  all  estates  ! 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  scheme  has  the 
merit  of  being  uniform  in  its  injus- 
tice. It  is  devised  with  the  sole 
view  of  invading  and  confiscating 
proprietary  rights  for  the  benefit  of 
the  occupying  tenant,  and  to  effect 
this  even  solemn  covenants  and 
agreements  are  to  be  set  aside  as 
null  and  void.  Of  late  years  many 
proprietors  became  so  sensible  of 
the  evils  involved  in  the  existence 
of  the  tenant-right  custom,  that 
they  availed  themselves  of  old 
leases  falling  in  to  abolish  the  cus- 
tom altogether,  by  agreement  with 
their  tenants,  or  place  its  exercise 
under  judicious  restrictions.  All 
such  agreements  made  within  the 
last  forty  years  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  pro- 
poses to  declare  null  and  void  at 
once,  while  he  goes  further,  and 
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would  deprive  laadlords  and  tenants 
of  the  power  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract having  for  its  object  the  re- 
striction of  the  new  tenant-right 
he  proposes  to  create. 

Then,  what  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  calls 
the  "Ulster  Tenant-Eight"  is  to 
be  arbitrarily  imposed  on  the  rest 
of  Irelaudj  where  there  is  no  pre- 
text for  alleging  that  it  ever  had  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  however, 
uses  the  phrase  "  Ulster  Tenant- 
Kight  "  for  deceptive  and  clap-trap 
purposes ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
really  proposes  to  abolish  the  Ulster 
custom  as  it  now  exists  and  is  lega- 
lized, and  to  create  a  new  custom 
based  on  the  confiscation  of  pro- 
prietary rights.  This  is  the  custom 
he  proposes  to  extend  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  under  the  plea  that  it 
exists  in  Ulster,  which  it  does  not, 
nor  anything  like  it. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  proposed  measure. 
As  an  attempt  at  practical  legisla- 
tion it  is  simply  contemptible. 
We  do  not  assume,  however,  that 
it  was  brought  forward  in  the  hope 
that  practical  legislation  w^ould  re- 
sult from  it,  but  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  agitation,  and  pan- 
dering to  the  evil  spirit  that  ani- 
mates the  "  Farmers'  Clubs "  of 
Ireland.  "What  this  spirit  aims  at 
may  be  learned  from  the  action  taken 
by  the  "  Mallow  Farmers'  Club  " 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Isaac  Butt's 
proposed  scheme ;  for,  although  it  is 
utterly  revolutionary  in  its  princi- 
ples, and  proposes  spoliation  and 
confiscation  with  a  reckless  audacity, 
a  meeting  of  the  "  Mallow  Farmers' 
Club  "  was  held  to  reprobate  it  as' 
'*  not  going  far  enough  in  the  matter 
of  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents.^' 

Other  Home  Eule  members — 
notably  Sir  John  Gray,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, and  Captain  Nolan — have  pre- 
sented their  pet  measures  to  parlia- 
ment, all  tending,  however,  to  sacri- 
fice the  rights  of  property,  excite 
false  hopes  in  credulous  tenants, 


and  stimulate  a  pernicious  agitation, 
but  utterly  devoid  of  any  practical 
pretensions  or  value. 

In  one  respect  these  abortive 
attempts  at  legislation  have  a  prac- 
tical importance — they  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  wickedness  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  Home 
Eule  land  policy.  We  have  had  an 
abundance  of  general  declamation 
about  landlords'  duties  and  tenants' 
rights,  and  vague  demands  made  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1870 
in  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  but 
we  have  had  no  authoritative  state- 
ment, clear  and  precise,  as  to  what 
exactly  is  wanted.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
proposals  we  have  referred  to,  and 
this  shows  how  extravagantly  wild 
and  utterly  impracticable  the  objects 
of  the  agitators  are,  who  seek  to 
inflame  discontent  among  the  ten- 
antry of  Ireland  for  their  own 
selfish  and  factious  purposes. 

In  common  with  every  reasonable 
man  who  desires  the  agricultural 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  we  desire  to  see  the  just 
rights  of  all  parties  connected  with 
the  soil  established  on  the  clearest 
legal  basis.  The  land  policy  we 
have  always  advocated  embraces : — • 

Full  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements. 

Ample  security  against  capricious 
eviction. 

Entire  freedom  of  contract  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

In  so  far  as  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
fails  to  carry  out  this  policy  in  the 
most  equitable  spirit  we  would 
amend  it,  but  against  such  wicked 
delusions  as  "fixity  of  tenure," 
"  arbitration  rents,"  and  similar  de- 
mands of  the  Butts,  Grrays,  SuUi- 
vana,  and  Nolans,  we  would  ofter 
every  opposition,  as  tending  to  a  re- 
volutionary confiscating  policy  that 
would  upset  and  destroy  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country. 

The  time  has  surely  now  arrived 
when  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
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who  values  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  country  to  ascertain,  clearly 
and  unmistakably,  what  the  in- 
tentions of  the  tenant-rights  agi- 
tators are  before  giving  counte- 
nance and  encouragement  to  their 
proceedings.  In  Ulster  especially, 
where  industry,  thrift,  and  shrewd 
sense  usually  prevails,  incendiary 
appeals  to  the  tenants  are  surely 
out  of  place.  A  turbulent  discon- 
tent is  a  chronic  symptom  observ- 
able south  of  the  Boyne,  and  by 
appeals  to  it  unprincipled  agitators 
gain  a  position  that  otherwise  would 
be  impossible  for  them ;  but  in 
Ulster,  where,  as  a  rule,  law,  order, 
and  prosperous   industry  prevails, 


surely  the  devices  of  such  agitators, 
with  their  wicked  principles,  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  ? 

By  all  means,  then,  let  us  know, 
clearly  and  authoritatively,  what  the 
demands  are  of  those  who  are  now 
endeavouring  to  revive  in  Ulster 
an  agitation  for  so-called  tenant- 
right.  Let  us  have  a  precise  state- 
ment of  what  they  want.  We  know 
what  Dubliu  demagogues  and  their 
allies  want.  Do  the  leaders  of  the 
Ulster  movement  sympathize  with 
them  ?  Is  there  any  identity  of 
principle  and  purpose  between 
them  ?  This  should  be  at  once  made 
clear. 


• 


MUSIC  AS  AN  AET  DEVELOPED  BY  THE 

CHUECH. 


By  the  EEY.  JOHN  H.  MACMAHON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  old  rule  of  celebrating  a 
great  man's  fame  once  every  hun- 
dred years  has  been  broken  through 
— fairly  enough — by  the  Handel 
Triennial  Festival.  "  This  man," 
said  Haydn,  "is  the  master  of  us  all." 
"  Handel,"  said  Beethoven,  "  is  the 
master  of  all  masters."  Not  only 
has  this  good  opinion  been  ratified 
by  succeeding  generations,  but 
Handel  Jived  to  see  the  merits  of 
his  music  more  widely  recognized 
among  his  contemporaries  than  has 
been  the  lot  of  others  similarly 
gifted.  The  history  of  civilization 
warns  us  that  the  flash  of  genius  is 
scat  cely  ever  appreciated  to  the  full 
in  the  age  which  it  dazzles.  Men 
have  to  move  away  to  a  distance 
before  they  can  eye  the  blaze. 
However,  we  are  not  now  about  to 
herald  the  praises  of  Handel  or 


string  together  gems  from  his 
works,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  a  collateral  point  with  which  we 
believe  the  success  of  music  itself 
has  been  inseparably  bound  up. 
The  excellence  of  the  Handelian 
score  has  been  abundantly  illus- 
trated, and  yet  probably  too  little 
attention  has  been  directed  towards 
tracing  the  process  by  which  that 
instrument  has  been  forged  and 
edged  which  enabled  Handel  and 
men  of  his  calibre  to  work  as  they 
did.  They  only  availed  themselves 
of  materials  ready  at  hand  in  the 
Church,  who  must  be  allowed  to 
be  the  mother  of  Music  as  an  art — 
a  claim  upon  which  we  are  about 
to  say  a  few  words. 

To  develop  an  art  is  to  take  in 
hand  the  materials  of  science,  so  as 
by  rules,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
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science  into  practical  principles,  to 
make  it  available  for  popular  use. 
The  Church,  of  course,  has  not 
created  music,  but  merely  exercised 
over  the  art,  in  all  its  branches,  a 
plastic  and  formative  influence. 
Music,  we  may  be  certain,  has  ex- 
isted in  all  ages  and  countries, 
because  it  originates  from  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature.  Some 
ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians  for 
instance,  having  more  elaborately 
and  effectively  cultivated  the  art 
than  others,  have  received  the  credit 
of  discovery  where  Nature  herself 
is  the  inventor.  The  flourishing 
condition  of  music,  however,  among 
this  most  remarkable  people  ac- 
counts for  its  transmisjiion  into 
other  parts  of  the  world,  more 
especially  the  West.  The  treasures 
of  Egyptian  civilization  emptied 
themselves  into  two  channels — the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks,  the  latter  of 
whom  imported  the  fine  arts  into 
Europe.* 

As  regards  music,  the  Church 
laid  hold  upon  what  had  been 
handed  down  from  antiquity  in 
connection  with  the  art,  so  utiHz- 
ing  and  gradually  working  up  this 
bequest  as  to  fashion  it  into  what  it 
now  is — an  institution  in  modern 
life,  an  indispensable  refinement  in 
liberal  culture,  and  a  vast  amelior- 
ating power  over  the  masses.  The 
object  which  the  Church  proposed 
to  herself,  in  thus  imparting  to 
music  a  shape,  as  well  as  a  germ  of 
expansion,  was  evidently  not  so 
much  for  the  development  of  art, 
as  for  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
public  worship.  Here,  by  the  way, 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  fine  arts  one 
with  another,  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  most  decisive  step  in  music 
resulted  from  improvements  in 
architecture.  Magnificent  churches 
began  to  be  built  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire  by  Constantine  the 


Great,  and  others,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  tenuity  of  the  tunes 
customarily  employed  in  public 
worship  became  unavailable  for 
buildings  of  a  size  which  required  a 
greater  volume  of  sound,  and,  there- 
fore, larger  choirs  to  fill  the  arches 
and  aisles  of  the  gorgeous  temples 
of  primitive  Christendom. 

But  a  still  more  noticeable  altera- 
tion took  place  side  by  side  with 
increased  dimensions  in  ecclesias- 
tical edifices,  namely,  that  as  about 
this  period  Christianity  was  strug- 
gling to  emancipate  itself  from  the 
associations  of  Paganism,  so  it  was 
that  all  music  for  the  service  of  the 
Church,  not  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude,and  was, 
finally,  interdicted  authoritatively. 
At  first,  naturally  enough,  the  clergy 
availed  themselves  of  whatever  music 
they  could  find,  such  as  the  Melodia 
Sacra  of  the  Jews  and  different  airs 
of  Heathen  origin,  employed  prin- 
cipally by  the  Greeks  to  the  words 
of  their  national  poetry.  It  admits 
of  little  doubt  that  at  first  the  music 
of  the  Church  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  derived  from  purely  secular 
sources. 

However,  about  the  year  a.d.  312, 
after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  when 
Christianity  became  the  creed  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  we  find  that  all 
music  not  properly  sacred  was  laid 
aside  in  Divine  worship.  The  two 
forces  which  removed  a  Pagan  ele- 
ment out  of  the  musical  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  services  were  the 
Ambrosian  Chant  and  antiphonous 
singing,  a  practice  which  pervaded 
alike  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Church.  The  chant  of  St.  Ambrose 
may  be  regarded  as  more  imme- 
diately the  cause  of  the  eradication 
of  secularism  out  of  Church 
music,  for  we  have  antiphonous 
song  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 
The  birthplace  of  the  chant  in  ques- 
tion was  Antioch,  from  whence  St. 


First  step  in  the  Development  of  M asic,  the  Cantus  Ecclesiasticus. 
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Ambrose  transplanted  it  into  his  own 
cathedral  at  Milan,  and  which  Pope 
Damascus  afterwards  introduced  into 
Rome.  The  Ambrosian  Chant  en- 
joyed undisputed  sway  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  for  about  two 
hundred  years,  when  an  addition 
was  made  to  it  of  the  well-known 
Gregorian  Tones.  The  four  Am- 
brosian modes  terminate  on  D,  E, 
F,  and  G,  and,  as  most  are  aware, 
had  been  denominated  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixolydian. 
The  addition  made  by  Gregory 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of 
the  subordinates  of  these  notes, 
termed,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
original  or  authentic,  Plagal  Forms, 
out  of  which  sprang  four  chants 
more. 

The  chant,  rendered  antiphon- 
ously,  has  been  the  pioneer  of  all 
musical  development  which  de- 
serves the  name,  and  it  is  to  its 
adoption  in  the  musical  services  of 
the  Church,  coupled  with  another 
discovery,  to  be  men  tioned  presently, 
that  we  are  to  trace  all  those  plea- 
surable and  elevating  effects  of  the 
art,  as  realized  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.  It  may  appear 
strange  to  assert  that  creations  so 
enchanting  and  marvellous  could 
emanate  from  sources  so  insignifi- 
cant ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
music  itself,  though  capable  of  end- 
less variety,  is  the  product,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  seven  fundamental 
sounds.  However,  if  we  analyze 
the  Gregorian  Tones,  we  can  detect 
wherein  lies  the  secret  of  subse- 
quent musical  progress.  The  Am- 
brosian Chant,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  change  inaugurated  by 
Gregory,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
primary  effort  to  evolve  a  musical 
method ;  or,  in  other  words,  out  of 
existing  knowledge  to  reduce  music 


into  an  art.  The  Gregorian  and 
Ambrosian  Tones  may  be  said  to 
occupy  in  music  the  place  which 
the  Syllogism  does  in  logic— in  the 
one  case  we  see  the  mould  in 
which  the  art  of  song  has  been 
framed,  and  in  the  other  the  process 
of  reasoning  which  we  all  cannot 
but  avail  ourselves  of  when  we  con- 
verse or  argue.  The  Tones,  how- 
ever, are  not  by  any  means  in  them- 
selves complete,  because  any  one 
who,  in  the  present  mature  state  of 
music,  would  rely  exclusively  upon 
their  aid,  must  perpetually  struggle 
with  unavoidable,  and  perhaps  at 
times  inextricable,  trammels  But, 
as  already  observed,  Gregorians  are 
merely  initiatory  strivings  after 
scientific  accuracy,  more  or  less 
practical  in  the  infancy  of  art,  which 
contained  in  themselves  the  seeds 
of  a  subsequent  outgrowth.  The 
Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  Tones 
have,  therefore,  paved  the  way  for 
an  evolution  of  the  principles  of 
harmony,  and,  as  being  first  used — 
we  may  say  invented— for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes,  the  Church  may,  so 
far,  carry  off  the  palm  of  having 
deposited  music  on  its  earliest  track 
of  development.*  As  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  has  been  now  said,  we 
may  add  that  these  Tones  have  been 
used  as  an  underground  in  the 
most  finished  productions  of  modern 
schools  of  music. f  One  has  only 
to  open  the  works  of  John  Sebas- 
tian Bach  to  see  how  he  has,  by 
harmonic  treatment,  elicited  out  of 
the  Gregorian  both  high  artistic 
value  and  profound  religious  ex- 
pression. 

The  Gregorian  and  Ambro- 
sian Tones,  as  employed  in  the 
primitive  services  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Milan,  Rome,  and  else- 
where, may  therefore  be  regarded 


*  The  Tones  themselves  have  been  regarded  either  as  being  suggested  by  a  traditional 
method  that  was  said  to  have  come  dowa  traditionally  from  the  service  used  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  or  to  have  been  actually  this  chant. 

t  For  instance,  in  Mendelssohn's  chorale  in  St.  Paul,  "Sleepers  awake  !" 
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as  harbingers  of  musical  develop- 
ment, for  the  foregoing  reasons,  and 
because  they  discountenanced  false 
floriture  —  that  "superfluity  of 
naughtiness  "  inseparable  from  the 
performance  of  uneducated  musi- 
cians.* 

Ecclesiastical  music  of  this  pri- 
mitive type,  after  being  employed 
in  the  most  diversified  forms  by  the 
clergy  in  their  Psalters  and  services, 
at  last  issued  in  the  "  Theory  of 
Counterpoint."  If  we  could  obtain 
a  glimpse  into  the  several  stages  of 
this  onward  sweep,  from  Ambrose 
and  Gregory  to  Guido,  we  should 
be  able  to  measure  each  degree  in 
that  beautiful  progression  which 
ultimately  gave  us  this  grand  dis- 
covery. It  may  not,  we  are  aware, 
be  exactly  correct  to  speak  of 
Counterpoint  as  a  discovery,  when 
it  slowly  unfolded  itself  and  gradu- 
ally dawned  upon  human  intelli- 
gence. However,  Guido,  a  monk  of 
Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  has  been  awarded 
the  praise  of  the  invention,  about 
the  year  a.d.  1022  ;  but,  whether 
truly  or  otherwise,  he  was  the  first 
distinctly  to  enunciate  and  group 
the  principles  which  underlie  Coun- 
terpoint, and  to  apply  them  largely 
and  methodically  to  music ;  and, 
what  is  more,  this  master  hand 
came  out  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
Church.  Till  Guido's  time,  music 
had  remained,  in  spite  of  the  culti- 
vation arising  out  of  the  Gregorian 
and  Ambrosian  improvements,  in  a 
rude  and  semi- barbarous  condi- 
tion ;  whereas  the  effect  of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  method  was  to  inau- 
gurate in  the  art  of  music  quite  a 
revolution,  which  brought  light- 
out  of  darkness — symmetry  out  of 
chaos. 

The  progress  thus  achieved  was 
not  won  all  at  once,  inasmuch  as  a 


pause,  owing  to  the  state  of  Europe 
in  those  days,  ensued.  The  art  was 
nevertheless  being  assiduously  ac- 
quired by  choristers,  and  accurately 
studied  by  cathedral  precentors  and 
chapel  masters,  all  three  being  ma- 
terially aided,  as  indeed  the  dis- 
covery of  Counterpoint  had  been 
hastened,  by  the  steady  perfecting 
of  that  king  of  instruments— the 
organ.  This  accumulation  of  im- 
provement soon  literally  teemed 
with  golden  fruit,  the  earliest  blos- 
som of  which  was  the  prolific  dis- 
covery arrived  at,  about  forty  years 
after  Guido,  by  Franco,  an  official 
in  a  French  cathedral,  of  the  Cantus 
Mensurahilis,  or  Khythmical  Music. 
Franco's  plan  was  to  assign  different 
durations  to  different  notes,  and  to 
signify  these  by  certain  characters — 
the  commencement  of  our  present 
system  of  notation.  Such  a  point 
once  touched,  the  art  of  music  grew 
apace,  and  one  needs  no  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  what  had  been 
hitherto  worked  off  than  John  De 
Muris'  "  Treatise  on  the  Time 
Table,"  to  whom  has  been  impro- 
perly assigned  the  credit  of  Franco's 
discovery,  though  by  the  aid  of  a 
mathematical  mind  he  reasoned  out 
of  Counterpoint  and  its  develop- 
ments the  most  striking  and  useful 
results.  It  remained  for  Marchetti, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, to  calculate  previous  conclu- 
sions, as  well  as  add  something  of 
his  own  connected  with  chromatic 
and  enharmonic  music. t 

At  this  stage,  to  examine  the  pro- 
gress of  music  is  like  contemplating 
from  an  eminence  some  lovely  land- 
scape bathed  in  sunlight  splendour. 
In  the  distance,  like  a  silver  stream, 
are  the  Gregorian  and  Ambrosian 
Tones,  flowing  gently  and  smoothly 
on  in   their  narrow   but  regular 


*  But  too  painfully  illustrated  in  our  old-fashioned  Parochial  Psalmody,  where  the  fault 
too  often  lay,  not  in  the  music— which  for  the  most  part  was  based  upon  the  chorale— but 
upon  the  executants. 

t  The  writings  of  Palestrina  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  progress  achieved. 
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channel.  This  tiny  current  in  the 
outstretched  distance  of  centuries, 
grows  gradually  more  exuberant, 
till,  bursting  forth  in  Counterpoint, 
it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  volu- 
minous water,  which  dances  off  into 
sparkling  rivulets.  Here,  in  one 
direction,  tlows  forth  Canon  ;  it 
leads  to  Imitation  ;  it  again  to 
Fugue;  while  from  all  three, in  a  single 
jet,  dart  out  the  Madrigal,  Motet, 
Cantata,  and  Glee.  The  presiding 
genius  of  all  this  expanse  of  beauty 
is  the  Italian  School  of  music* — 
notably  that  of  Rome — the  foster- 
mother  of  so  many  giants  in  the 
art,  which  owes  its  excellence  un- 
doubtedly to  ecclesiastical  Counter- 
point, a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  which  produced  a  mastery  over 
the  principles  of  choral  harmony. 
Cultivation  so  advanced  was  very 
soon  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  Church,  so  that  we  find  the  en- 
tire outgrowth  of  the  art  elevated 
to  the  highest  finish  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  ecclesiastical 
music. 

It  thus  appears  that  no  friendly 
arm  was  extended  to  take  Music  by 
the  hand  and  guide  her  along, 
during  the  almost  impenetrable 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages  of  Europe, 
except  the  Church.  But  more  may 
be  said  than  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
Church,  by  the  discoveries  just 
enumerated,  and  by  admirable  dis- 
ciplinary training  in  cathedral  choir 
schools,  virtually  has  rendered 
music  more  susceptible  for  the 
impress  of  genius,  till  by  degrees 
the  Divine  art  found  its  way  into 
every  crevice  of  man's  emotional, 
and  in  some  degree  even  intellec- 
tual, nature.  Thus,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies before  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth,  we  have  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  the  vast  resources  which  the 
tutelage  of  the  Church  educed  from 
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the  art,  so  as  not  merely  to  impart 
to  ecclesiastical  music  a  peculiar 
fascination,  but  to  transmit  to  after 
ages  materials  suggestive  of  treat- 
ment for  secular  subjects.  As  in- 
stances of  this,  we  need  only  ad- 
duce the  musical  services  of  the 
Roman  and  English  Churches. 

Now,  although  the  force  of  the 
improvements  inseparable  from  the 
Tones,TimeTable,and  Coun terpoint 
— all  three,  be  it  observed,  the  direct 
offspring  of  the  Church — vibrated 
everywhere,  its  chief  influence  was 
concentrated  at  Rome.  In  those 
days  the  perfection  of  everything 
which  was  superb  in  Art,  Literature, 
and  Commerce,  pushed  its  way  to- 
wards the  Eternal  City.  Rome  thus 
became  the  centre  of  diffusion  for 
music  into  all  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe.  As  regards  the  music 
of  the  Roman  Church,  different 
minds  have  taken  different  views, 
more  especially  in  contrasting  it 
with  other  Schools.  There  are  highly 
qualified  critics  who  regard  the 
Roman  service  of  music,  viewed  as 
a  standard  of  ecclesiastical  compo- 
sition, inferior  to  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  who  would  thus 
place  Henry  Purcell,  for  instance,  in 
this  respect,  above  Pergoleri  or 
Mozart.  But  whatever  be  the  ver- 
dict respecting  the  relative  superi- 
ority of  these  two  representative 
Schools, nobody,  we  imagine,  endued 
with  a  particle  of  feeling  and  taste, 
or  conversant  with  the  technicalities 
of  the  art,  can  fail  to  be  touched 
with  the  exquisite  construction,  the 
rich  melody, and  the  profound  pathos 
of  the  musical  services  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.f  In  these  the  resources 
of  art  are  marvellously  exemplified 
and  profusely  drawn  upon ;  but  at 
times  so  indiscriminately  as  to  drive 
music  beyond  the  legitimate  range 
of  strictly  ecclesiastical  composition. 


*  The  School  produced  another  almost  equal  to  itself — the  Flemish,  which  at  one  time 
■was  the  educator  of  Europe  in  choral  harmony, 
f  We  may  quote  as  an  instance  the  Kyrie  Eleison  in  G-ounod's  Mcsse  Solenelle. 
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From  the  period  of  the  invention  of 
counterpoint  the  tendency  certainly 
in  the  Eoman  schools  has  been  to- 
wards the  very  utmost  refinement, 
both  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
parts,  the  climax  of  which  occurs  in 
the  music  of  Palestrina.  Since  his, 
and  even  from  Guido's  time,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Church  of 
Eome  began  to  relax  much  of  that 
conservative  spirit  which,  at  first, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  resisted  the  intrusion  into 
services  for  the  church  of  excessive 
ornamentation,  the  result  being  the 
employment  of  a  somewhat  volup- 
tuous music  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  transition  which  the  art 
made  out  of  the  cloister  into  the 
world,  it  will,  accordingly,  be  found 
that  composers  for  the  Roman 
Services  have  contributed  more  to 
the  development  of  the  lyric  drama 
than  the  great  Anglican  ecclesias- 
tical musicians.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  Church,  outside  her 
own  circle,  has  exerted  no  influence 
over  music,  but  we  have  only  to 
hear  the  operas  of  Mozart,  Rossini, 
or  Gounod  to  understand  both  the 
elevation  of  sentiment  and  the 
mastery  of  art  which  these  and 
other  standard  composers  owe  to 
their  acquaintance  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal subjects,  and  to  being  trained 
according  to  modes  of  cultivation 
which  have  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  Cathedral  Schools.  We 
may  therefore  assume  that  the  power 
displayed  in,  for  example,  Mozart's 
Hequiem  cannot,  and  indeed  ought 
not,  to  be  dissevered  from  the  charm- 
ing Don  Giovanni  or  the  Zauberjlote; 
or  that  the  pen  which  could  com- 
pose his  Stabat  Mater  must  be  good 
security  for  fire,  vigour,  and  method 
elsewhere.'!''  Again,  who  has  evinced 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
resources  of  ecclesiastical  music 
than  the  composer  of  Faust  ?  The 


Church,  then,  has  exercised  a  forma- 
tive, and  indeed  creative,  influence 
over  music,  and  has,  indirectly  at 
all  events,  produced  that  develop- 
ment of  the  art  which  is  realized  in 
all  the  classical  works  of  the  lyric 
stage. 

An  objection  to  the  foregoing 
position  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  be  derived  from  the  chorale, 
which  is  regarded— but  we  think  not 
properly — as  an  independent  growth 
of  the  art  in  Germany.  So  far  the 
chorale  is  indigenous  to  Germany, 
that,  owing  to  the  admirable  musical 
instruction  given  at  all  schools 
throughout  the  Empire,  congrega- 
tions everywhere  have  been  able  to 
execute  with  the  utmost  precision 
these  delightful  pieces  The  charm 
of  the  chorale  is,  of  course,  en- 
hanced by  the  grasp  which  the 
German  School,  with  comparative 
inferiority  in  melody,  has  invariably 
manifested  over  harmony  and  or- 
chestration. But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Germany  has  been 
primarily  indebted  to  Italy,  and, 
secondarily  to  the  illustrious  Flem- 
ish School  of  the  15th  century, 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  pro- 
gress we  find  in  the  Art  in  Germany 
is  to  be  attributed  ultimately  to  the 
Church.  Some  confusion  of  thought 
has  arisen  from  the  notion  that,  at 
the  Reformation,  Church  music  was 
uptorn  by  the  roots — the  truth  being 
that,  through  the  example  of  Luther, 
himself  an  excellent  musician,  all 
such  vandalism  was  averted.  Of  this 
we  need  no  more  irrefragable  evi- 
dence than  the  fact  that  Goudimel, 
who  composed  the  airs  for  Marol's 
-Version  of  the  Psalms,  and  who 
may  fitly  be  called  the  father  of  the 
chorale  development  in  Germany, 
acquired  his  remarkable  musical 
knowledge  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  We  may  add,  that  a 
searching  analysis  of  one  of  the 
best  known  of  these  chorales,  the 


*  As  instances  we  may  cite  Semiramide  and  La  Gazza  Ladra. 
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Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  resolves  it 
into  a  Gregorian  tone.* 

In  writing  on  such  a  topic,  one 
cannot  but  allude  to  the  share  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  had  in 
the  development  of  music.  To 
examine  in  detail  this  part  of  the 
subject  would  quite  justify  the  infer- 
ence that  the  standard  of  ecclesias- 
tical music,  as  realized  in  the  works 
of  Bird,  Farrant,  Bull,  Purcell,  Croft, 
Gibbons,  Boyce,  and  others,  is,  all 
points  considered,  more  in  congruity 
with  compositions  for  the  Church 
than  the  similar  works  of,  for  ex- 
ample, Palestrina,  Pergoleri,  and 
Mozart,  though  the  latter  have  much 
more  accelerated  the  progress  of  art 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  of  England,  however, 
cannot  be  disseverated  from  Rome 
in  ecclesiastical  music  without  con- 
tradicting history.  Gregory  the 
Great,  inventor  of  the  Plagal  Tones, 
sent  Augustine  into  England  to 
convert  the  nation,  and  instruct  the 
Saxons  in  Church  music.  However, 
not  only  did  the  good  missionary 
find  the  Church,  with  its  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in 
Britain,  but  Litanies  musically  ren- 
dered regularly  to  chants  of  ancient 
date,  the  forerunner  to  the  rise,  in 
after  centuries,  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  schools  of  Church  music 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  which 
has  given  us  the  noblest  and  truest 
conception  of  an  ecclesiastical  ser- 
vice— we  mean  the  Cathedral  method 
of  the  Church  of  England.  More 
particularly  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  music,  elaborated  by  the 
Church  of  England,  was  elevated  to 
the  genuine  position  of  an  art.  The 
higher  classes  emulated  each  other 
in  patronage  and  proficiency  of 
music,  while  at  Court,  in  popular 
pageants,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical 


arrangements  of  public  worship,  the 
art  was,  we  may  say,  enthroned. 
Wolsey's  private  chapel,  which  shone 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  had 
its  refulgence  enhanced  by  the 
sacred  music,  choral  and  instru- 
mental, which  could  be  heard  at  the 
Cardinal's  oratory. 

Admitting  thus  the  influence  of 
the  Church  over  the  art  as  such,  we 
may  next  observe  that  music,  though 
it  owes  its  earliest  development  to 
ecclesiastical  cultivation,  managed, 
in  process  of  time,  to  disengage 
itself  from  the  cloister,  and  take  up 
its  abode  in  the  outside  world  of 
pleasure  and  life.  The  various  de- 
grees by  which  this  emancipation  was 
accomplished  are  clearly  discernible. 
The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
separation  of  secular  from  eccle- 
siastical music  were  the  Miracle 
Plays  or  Mysteries,  and  next  to 
these  the  Oratorio  and  the  Masquef. 
Tlie  two  last — embryo  forms  of  what 
we  now  regard  as  the  music  of  the 
lyric  stage— may  be  considered  as 
the  two  portals  through  which  the 
art  passed  out  on  its  way  to  the 
theatre  and  concert  hall,  where  it 
would  find  itself  in  contact  with 
the  every-day  amusements  of  men. 
But  even  here  we  may  connect  the 
triumphs  of  music,  _after  it  had 
linked  itself  with  popular  entertain- 
ment, and  penetrated  every  crevice 
of  home-life  with  the  perfection  of 
the  art,  as  reached  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Church.  If  the  most  widely 
diffused,  though  probably  not  by  any 
means  the  highest  type  of  pleasure 
from  music  emanates  from  the 
lyric  drama,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  those  who  compose,  and 
eminently  those  who  perform  on 
the  stage,  have  qualified  themselves 
by  acquiring  the  art  through  edu- 
cational training  confessedly  de- 
vised and  matured  by  the  Church. 


*  The  employment  of  the  chorale  in  Bach's  Passion  music  is  an  example. 
+  The  construction  and  character  of  some  of  the  Medijeval  Canon  imply  an  alteration  of 
thid  kind. 
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If  we  look  for  anything  of  more  pre- 
tensions than  lyric  music,  or  even 
only  for  this,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  been  alone  attainable 
under  the  productive  power  of  ec- 
clesiastical culture. 

The  classical  models  of  operatic 
composition  owe  their  beauty,  at- 
tractiveness, and  artistic  qualities  to 
the  reflected  lustre  of  Church  music. 
We  see  this  influence  illustrated  in 
the  department  of  chamber  music — 
for  instance,  madrigals.  These  ela- 
borate compositions  were  produced 
in  the  utmost  profusion  and  with 
the  highest  finish  when  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  over  music 
was,  we  may  say,  supreme ;  whereas 
they  have  since  gradually  declined 
in  excellence  till  they  ceased  alto- 
gether, as  in  the  present  day.  Now, 
if  it  be  granted  that  a  good  madrigal 
requires  the  mastery  of  art  of  a 
Scarlatti,  is  it  not  legitimate  to 
infer  a  qualitative  decay  in  music, 
from  the  disappearance  of  this  kind 
of  composition,  and  to  attribute  this 
decline  to  the  absence  of  that  severe 
training  which  the  Church  enjoined 
when,  three  centuries  ago,  a  para- 
mount authority  in  the  art  ?  How- 
ever, from  ecclesiastical  example,  the 
patrons  of  the  lyric  stage  through- 
out Europe  have  from  time  to  time 
adopted  precautions  that  teachers 
should  be  procured  in  difl'erent 
cities  to  preside  over  Academies 
where  the  maestro,  having  become  a 
proficient  in  music,  scientifically 
and  practically,  could  turn  out  well- 
informed  pupils  and  executants.  All 
this,  more  especially  in  the  Italian 
conservatoires,  elevated  the  standard 
of  musical  taste,  since  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  works  could 
be  performed  by  properly  educated 
artistes  very  naturally  stimulated 
the  genius  of  composers. 

We  may  add  that  the  rich  and 


striking  efl*ects  of  modern  orches- 
tration are,  in  point  of  fact,  offshoots 
from  ecclesiastical  culture  likewise. 
The  Church,  we  may  be  certain,  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  her  eye  chiefly 
upon  rules  which  could  elicit  the 
capacity  of  the  human  voice  ;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  to  what  an  ex- 
tent musical  instruments  contri- 
buted to  such  an  end.  In  spite  of 
the  anathemas  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Christian  followed  the  precedent  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  instrumental  music  in 
public  worship — a  plan  which  not 
only  led  to  the  use  of  improved 
hymnody  and  choral  song,  but 
of  the  organ  itself,  in  its  pre- 
sent dimensions  the  most  eflicient, 
and,  as  under  the  control  of  one 
hand,  the  most  extended,  ac- 
companiment we  have,  at  least  for 
sacred  themes.  The  organ  is  the 
crowning  invention  of  Church 
music,  while  its  operation,  in  com- 
pany with  the  primitive  ecclesi- 
astical tones,the  Gregorian  improve- 
ments, and  the  rise  of  the  theory 
of  counterpoint,  and  the  Cantus 
Mensurahilis,  over  the  development 
of  art  has  been  so  enormous  as  to 
have  really  made  music  what  it  is. 
The  power  of  the  organ  for  the 
production  of  musical  effect  reacted 
on  the  voice  parts  by  introducing 
among  them  higher  elaboration  and 
complexity,  while,  in  her  services, 
the  Church,  on  the  progress  of  the 
art,  supplemented  this  splendid 
auxiliary  with  musical  instruments, 
a  practice  first  adopted  by  Pales- 
trina,  and  which  has  been  revived 
within  a  few  years  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  London,  and  elsewhere. 

To  the  Church,  therefore,  we  ven- 
ture primarily  to  ascribe  the  exist- 
ing perfection  of  the  art  of  music, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  those  com- 
posing directly  for  public  worship, 


*  The  share  which  the  Church  of  England  rightly  claims  in  the  development  of  music  as 
an  art  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  Dr.Boyce's  Collection  of  Anthems — as  fine  a  body  of  ecclesi- 
astical compositions  as  any  religious  communion  can  boast  of. 
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or  who  instinct  with  the  rules  of 
musical  culture,  inseparable  from 
ecclesiastical  models,  have  written 
for  the  lyric  drama.  For  instance, 
take  Mozart,  born  and  bred  out  of 
the  Church,  where  have  we  such 
opulence  and  volume  in  orchestra- 
tion, such  masterly  efforts  in  har- 
mony, as  well  as  melody,  such 
profundity,  smoothness,  and  sweet- 
ness ?  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  who 
hardly  accomplished  anything  in 
sacred  subjects,  though  delicious 
in  melody,  evince  in  their  operatic 
compositions  painful  poverty  of  or- 
chestration. Again,  look  at  Han- 
del ;  when  training  for  the  musical 
drama  he  fastened  the  energies  of 
a  gigantic  intellect  upon  the  com- 
position of  works  of  a  different 
class.  In  ecclesiastical  music, 
thanks  to  the  Church,  Handel  dis- 
covered such  a  development  of 
art  as  constituted  a  leau  ideal  for 
his  erudition  and  intuition,  and  so 
suggested  subjects  commensurate 
with  his  abilities.  As  regards  his 
ecclesiastical  themes,  it  may  truly 
be  said  of  Handel  that  in  grandeur 
of  conception,  diversity  and  rich- 
ness of  colouring,  perspicuity  of 
expression,  simplicity  of  design, 
and,  withal,  sublimity  in  effect,  his 
music  surpasses  all  compositions 
extant.  Handel  superseded  what 
was  starched  and  formal  in  Gregory 
and  Palestrina,  and  by  discarding 
their  frigid  monotony,  invested 
music  with  that  warmth,  variety, 
and  colossal  power  by  which  the 
art  has  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people. 

Music,  once  placed  on  the  track 
of  development,  has  grown  apace, 
and,  no  doubt,  has  future  triumphs 
before  her.  The  Art  cannot  be  ex- 
empt from  the  universal  law  of  pro- 
gress. Some  persons  insist  that 
advance  is  hopeless  after  the  cul- 


mination of  creative  power  in  the 
works  of  Handel,  Beethoven,  and 
Mozart;  or  that,  if  we  are  to  im- 
prove, it  can  only  be  by  an  utter 
re-adjustment  of  every  known  form 
and  principle  in  music;  and  yet, 
why  thus  limit  the  capacities  of 
constructive  genuis  ?  Granting, 
for  example,  Beethoven's  unap- 
proachableness  in  the  symphony, 
need  it  close  the  ear  to  Weber's 
overtures ;  and  why  should  these 
render  us  callous  to  the  winning 
though  self-willed  movements  of 
Chopin?  Again,  may  not  Mendel- 
ssohn's symphonies  and  overtures 
be  played  without  diminution  of 
effect  after  Beethoven's,  whereas 
those  of  Mozart  cannot.  Here  is 
progress.  *  Indeed  Mendelssohn 
would  seem  to  embody  reliable 
signs  that  music  is  not  stand- 
ing still — on  his  shoulders  de- 
pends the  mantle  of  Sebastian 
Bach ;  and  we  know  not  to  what 
loftier  summit,  had  he  lived 
longer,  he  might  have  soared  on 
the  wings  of  an  ever-maturing 
judgment  and  fancy.  As  it  is,  not 
only  is  Mendelssohn  always  distin- 
guished for  devotional  elevation  of 
tone,  wrought  out  into  expression 
of  originality  and  beauty,  but,  while 
by  some  his  melody  has  been  either 
misrepresented  or  misunderstood, 
no  composer  has  displayed  more 
superb  skill  in  the  utihzation  of 
orchestral  resources,  or  more  pro- 
found science  as  a  writer  in  parts. 
In  sacred,  in  contradistinction  to 
service  music,  nothing  since  Han- 
del's day  has  been  written  compar- 
able with  the  oratorio  of  the  Elijah, 
Music,  then,  is  not  free  from  the 
law  of  progress,  as  there  must  be 
an  ever-growing  accumulation  of 
musical  ideas  and  knowledge  from 
age  to  age,  so  that  each  generation 
of  composers  avails  itself  of  pre- 


*  May  not  we  discern  the  elements  of  progress  in,  for  instance,  the  duet  and  chorus, 
"  Zion  spreadeth  her  hands,"  in  MendelsscUa's  Elijah,  or  the  trio,  **  Gratias  Agimus," 
Rossini's  Messe  Solenelle, 
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ceeding  acquisitions.  Thus  the 
Divine  art,  from  the  tiniest  melody 
up  to  the  stupendous  chorus  or  intri- 
cate symphony,  marches,  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  gradually  on,  in 
the  faith  of  progress,  though  it  can 
never  reach  its  full  proportions  on 
this  side  time.  Music  yields  obvious 
indications  of  heavenly  growth,  so 


that  the  most  refulgent  crown  she  has 
ever  worn  on  earth  is  but  an  image 
of  majestic  honours  in  that  higher 
sphere  of  everlasting  harmonies — 

"  Where  the  river  of  bliss,  through 

midst  of  heaven, 
Eolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber 

stream." 


ULTEAMONTANE  POLICY  IN  lEELAND. 


It  wants  now  but  a  few  months 
of  a  quarter-of-a-century,  since  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and 
estimable  prelates  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  departed 
this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  an 
unknown  monk  from  Rome.  Dr. 
Crolly  was  one  of  a  race  of  Prelates, 
who  did  honour  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  intellectual 
cultivation  had  extended  far  beyond 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  his 
theology,  and  while  always  firm  in 
sustaining  the  tenets  of  his  own 
religious  profession,  he  was  never 
obtrusive,  uncharitable,  offensive,  or 
vulgar  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  or  in  his  demeanour  towards 
others.  While  strictly  upholding 
his  own  religious  position,  he  did 
so  with  all  the  dignity  of  mind  and 
gracefulness  of  manner,  character- 
istic of  the  accomplished  Irish  gen- 
tleman. Affable,  courteous,  and 
sympathetic  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life,  he  cultivated  that 
intercourse,  and  by  the  genial  influ- 
ence he  exercised,  did  much  good 
in  smoothing  down  sectarian  asperi- 
ties, and  in  promoting  tolerant  views. 

In  this  way  he  won  the  respect 
and  esteem  even  of  those  most 
opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  his 
Church,  for  he  had  a  large  mind 


and  a  warm  heart.  He  never  was 
an  ardent  politician  in  a  general 
sense.  The  constitutional  character 
of  his  political  views  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that,  after  Eman- 
cipation, he  was  the  strenuous 
advocate  of  Imperial  Unity,  and 
incurred  the  envenomed  hostility 
of  O'Connell  and  his  unscrupulous 
partisans,  because  he  reprobated 
and  discouraged  all  in  his  power 
the  monstrous  deUision  of  the  Repeal 
Agitation.  Their  enmity  embittered 
his  last  moments,  but  he  carried  to 
the  grave  with  him  the  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating his  estimable  qualities. 

Dr.  Crolly  was  succeeded  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Primacy  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  was  wholly  unknown 
in  Ireland,  and  was  imposed  on  the 
Church  contrary  to  precedent.  Irish 
by  birth,  he  had  made  his  way  some- 
how to  Rome  early  in  life,  joined  a 
monastic  order,  received  the  usual 
monkish  education,  and  acquired  the 
principles  and  habits,  predilections, 
prejudices,  and  antipathies  cha- 
racteristic of  his  order.  Being  es- 
sentially monkish,  his  education 
was  narrow,  illiberal,  and  super- 
stitious— an  education  that  con- 
tracts the  mind  and  dwarfs  its 
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powers  to  the  comprehension  of 
monkish  fables,  no  matter  how 
monstrous  and  incredible,  while  it 
repels  the  lights  of  science,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  literature,  dries 
up  the  fountain  of  genial  sym- 
pathies, and  perverts  the  natural 
aspirations  of  human  life.  An  edu- 
cation more  unfitted  to  quaUfy  for 
the  business  of  the  world  could  not 
well  be  conceived.  A  human  mole, 
who  spends  the  best  part  of  his  life 
in  burrowing  through  hoarded  heaps 
of  legendary  superstitions,  made  up 
of  mediaeval  rubbish  and  incompre- 
hensible dogmas  of  a  theurgical 
theology,  may  become  distinguished 
for  the  mental  helplessness  of  his 
credulity,  but  how  could  he  possibly 
acquire  the  practical  knowledge 
necessary  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  critical  position  in  active 
life  ?  It  was  in  such  under- 
ground darkness,  in  such  a  vici- 
ous circle  of  monastic  confinement 
and  monotony,  that  Dr.  CuUen 
qualified  himself  for  the  assumption 
of  the  directorship  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  When 
the  Vatican  resolved  on  a  new  Papal 
policy  for  Ireland,  essentially  and 
entirely  Ultramontane,  he  was  se- 
lected as  a  fitting  instrument  to  carry 
it  out ;  and,  from  one  point  of  view, 
a  better  choice  could  scarcely  have 
been  made,  nor  a  worse  when  re- 
garded from  another  standpoint. 

From  his  antecedents,  Dr.  Cullen 
necessarily  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, and  to  such  prelates  as 
Archbishop  Murray  and  Dr.  Doyle. 
It  was  more  his  misfortune  than  his 
fault  that  he  was  without  the  quali- 
fications for  the  duties  of  the  sphere 
into  which  he  was  translated — we 
mean  the  public  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  that  sphere  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  purely  reli- 
gious. Narrow-minded,  bigoted,  and 
uncharitable,  he  soon  betrayed  the 
monastic  intolerance  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  became  remarkable  for 


the  offensive  persistency  with  which 
he  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  ex- 
clusive salvation — a  dogma  dear 
and  unctuous  to  Papal  arrogance. 
He  made  it  apparent  'that  as  he 
had  been  appointed  to  the  Primacy 
of  his  Church  without  the  sanction 
of  the  electors,  who  had  not  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  Rome,  but  solely 
by  favour  of  the  Pope,  so  was  he 
resolved  in  return  to  sustain  the 
pi  etensions  of  the  Papacy  in  their 
most  revolting  form.  What  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland  and  its  highest 
authorities  held  to  be  its  sacred 
rights,  he  cared  nothing  about,  but 
was  prepared  to  sacrifice  whatever 
stood  in  his  way,  in  order  to  con- 
summate a  Papal  policy  of  aggres- 
sion —  an  Ultramontane  policy 
against  constitutional  principles, 
enlightened  progress,  and  free  in- 
stitutions. 

Subsequently  translated  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Murray,  and  rewarded 
for  his  devotion  with  a  Cardinal's 
hat,  the  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
his  unwholesome  influence  became 
more  enlarged ;  and  how  baneful 
that  influence  has  been  the  present 
state  of  Dublin  society  can  best 
testify.  It  has  been  the  desire  of 
all  good  men,  who  wish  to  promote 
the  moral  and  social  progress  of  the 
country,  that  sectarian  antipathies 
should  cease,  and  that  as  a  perfect 
equality  of  civil  and  religious  rights 
now  prevails,  the  intercourse  of 
public  and  of  social  life  should  be 
conducted  without  reference  to  the 
mere  profession  of  any  form  of 
theological  dogma.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  consistent  with 
the  designs  of  Ultramontane  policy. 
Its  basis  is  sectarian  exclusive- 
ness.  It  has  one  object  that 
soars  paramount  over  all  others 
—  the  exaltation  and  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Papacy.  The  interests 
of  country  are  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  supposed  interests 
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of  the  Church.  All  interests,  indeed, 
share  the  same  fate;  for  it  is  a 
standard  dogma  of  Ultramontanism 
that  the  Chm^ch  rules  supreme,  by 
right  divine,  over  all  mundane  affairs 
—  supreme  in  temporal  as  in 
spiritual  matters. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy, 
Dr.  Cullen  has  laboured,  with  un- 
tiring zeal,  for  nearly  a  quarter-of- 
a-century,  to  interpose  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  free  and  cordial  inter- 
course between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  He  has  done 
his  best  to  destroy  the  genial 
amenities  of  social  life.  We  do  not 
allude  to  his  conduct  with  respect 
to  "  mixed  marriages,"  because  that 
is  a  subject  open  to  controversy; 
we  more  particularly  refer  to  his 
declared  antagonism  to  social  inter- 
course between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  generally  —  an 
antagonism  which  he  carries  out  to 
the  extreme  in  every  relation  of 
life.  Hence,  he  wants  everything 
to  rest  on  a  basis  of  exclusiveness 
He  would  not  allow  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  could  he  possibly 
help  it,  to  have  anything  in  com- 
mon. They  should  not  be  educated 
together,  nor  live  socially  together, 
nor  have  any  business  or  public 
relations  together ;  and  this  intense 
Denominationalism  he  would  make 
a  rule  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Even  in  the  charities  of  life 
they  should  keep  apart.  The  blind, 
the  mute,  the  lunatic — sickness,  in- 
firmity, and  distress  in  every  form, 
should  have  separate  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  even  in  death  their 
ashes  shojald  not  mingle.  One  thing 
only  would  Dr.  Cullen  exclude  from 
his  fanatical  sectarianism — only  one 
thing  Protestant  would  he  tolerate 
or  touch,  and  of  it  he  could  not  get 
too  much — he  would  take  Pro- 
testant money  to  any  amount  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  Ultramontane 
policy. 

In  August,  1850,  Dr.  Cullen  as- 
sembled the  Synod  of  Thurles, 


established  his  dictatorship  over 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land, and  fulminated  his  anathemas 
against  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and 
free  education  generally.  Since 
then  his  policy  has  been  manifested 
by  a  continued  series  of  denun- 
ciations directed  against  whatever 
has  an  enlightened,  progressive  and 
conciliatory  tendency.  He  has  to 
a  large  extent  succeeded  in  causing 
great  estrangement  between  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  ;  but 
he  has  so  far  utterly  failed  in  ob- 
taining the  denominational  con- 
cessions that  he  has  so  persistently 
demanded.  In  view  of  this  failure 
we  are  now  informed  that  he  has 
resolved  on  convoking  another 
'*  National  Synod,"  and  for  that  pur- 
pose has  obtained  the  direct  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope.  This  "  Synod  "  will 
doubtless  be  of  more  significance 
than  that  of  Thurles,  for  since 
Thurles  there  have  been  most 
memorable  changes,  not  only  con.- 
cerning  the  temporals  of  the  Papacy, 
but  also  as  regards  its  dogmas  of 
faith. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope- 
dom, which  was  acquired  by  nefari- 
ous means  in  ages  of  barbaric 
ignorance,  and  which  was  main- 
tained by  merciless  wars  and  scan- 
dalous intrigues,  has  now  been 
swept  away,  and  the  Pope  has  no 
temporal  authority  or  jurisdiction 
whatever  in  Italy.  Outside  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican,  he  is  Bishop 
of  Rome,  nothing  more.  In  the 
Vatican  he  can  amuse  himself  by 
fulminating  at  pleasure  his  harmless 
thunders,  and  proclaiming  decrees 
as  Lord  of  the  Universe,  but  sensi- 
ble Roman  Catholics  treat  such  im- 
becility lightly,  while  all  patriotic 
Italians  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  ill-acquired  throne  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power,  which  was  a  curse  to 
Italy  for  centuries,  and  an  element 
of  discord  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
No  doubt  Dr.  Cullen  and  his  suffra- 
gans will  shout  "  sacrilege  "  at  all 
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this — no  doubt  while  proclaiming 
the  principle  of  Home  Eule  for 
Ireland,  they  will,  with  their  usual 
consistency,  deny  it  to  the  Italian, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  Roman 
people.  Ireland  is  to  be  for  the 
Irish,  meaning  thereby  the  Eoman 
Catholic  majority  ;  but  Italy  is  not 
to  exist  for  the  Italian  people,  nor 
Rome  more  especially  for  Roman 
citizens,  but  for  an  anti-national 
Popedom  and  Priesthood.  This  is 
a  sample  of  the  even-handed  justice, 
for  which  Popish  partisans  are  so 
conspicuous. 

Then  with  respect  to  dogmas  of 
faith,  which  have  always  been 
paraded  as  infallible  and  unchange- 
able, we  have  had  since  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  some  momentous  changes. 
Two  new  articles  of  faith  have  been 
promulgated  for  the  edification  of 
ready  believers,  who  think  they 
never  can  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  This  has  been  done  under 
the  plea  that  they  were  always  the 
underslood  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
though  we  have  an  abundance  of 
the  most  positive  and  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  never  were.  So 
far,  indeed,  from  having  ever  formed 
any  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Church, 
even  as  settled  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  they  have  been  denounced 
and  reprobated  as  false  human  in- 
ventions by  the  highest  authority 
known  to  the  Church — a  General 
Council.  The  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, which  the  great  St.  Bernard 
and  other  equally  eminent  autho- 
rities, esteemed  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, denounced  as  a  blasphemous 
imposition,  was  proclaimed  by 
Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  to  be  an  infallible 
truth !  Then  followed  the  cele- 
brated encyclical  letter  containing 
the  Syllabus  of  Errors ;  and  as  a 
justification  for  this  usurpation  of 
defining  and  decreeing  power,  and 
to  close  all  discussion  concerning 
its  exercise,  the  Pope  proclaimed 
in  1870,  to  his  submissive  Council, 
his  own  infallibility — personal,  di- 


rect, positive,  and  complete,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  damnable  heresy 
to  question  it!  With  these  rather 
ticklish  matters  Dr.  CuUen's  new 
"  National  Synod  "  will  doubtless 
have  to  deal,  and  we  shall  be  curious 
to  learn  how  they  will  be  handled 
by  a  servile  hierarchy.  At  present, 
according  to  the  highest  canonical 
authorities,  Papal  definitions  and 
declarations  of  faith  are  not  bind- 
ing on  Roman  Catholic  conscience 
in  Ireland,  as  they  have  not  been  as 
yet  adopted  formally  by  a  "  National 
Synod." 

It  is  not,  however,  with  mere 
dogmas  of  faith  that  we  are  much 
concerned,  but  rather  as  to  what 
the  political  action  of  the  forth- 
coming Synod  may  be,  and  its  bear- 
ings on  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  We  all  know  that  Papal 
pretensions,  as  urged  by  Ultramon- 
tanes,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
theNational  Independence  of  States; 
while  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus 
would  quench  the  lights  of  science, 
render  free  inquiry  impossible,  place 
education  entirely  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  Church,  and  enshroud 
Europe  once  more  in  mediaeval 
darkness  and  barbarism.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  political  action  of  the 
"  Synod  "  that  we  shall  await  with 
some  curiosity,  not  that  we  attach 
any  great  importance  to  it  as  likely 
to  exercise  a  directing  influence, 
adverse  to  civil  liberty,  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  but  as 
having  a  tendency  to  facilitate  or 
retard  the  settlement  of  some  ques- 
tions, such  as  that  of  education, 
with  which  the  future  of  Ireland  is 
identified. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Cullen  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  are  quite 
alive  to  the  fact,  that  during  the 
last  half  century  the  power  of 
priestly  influence  has  been  gradually 
on  the  wane  in  Ireland  ;  but  now 
the  people  have  taken  the  bit  in 
their  teeth,  and  will  no  longer  sub- 
mit with  unquestioning  docility  to 
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the  dictation  of  bishop  or  priest. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  thorough  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact,  the  painful 
and  humiliating  evidence  of  which 
every  election  brings  home  to  them, 
that  inspires  the  policy  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  makes  him  think  that 
could  he  get  his  Ultramontane  De- 
nominationalism  established,  he 
would  once  more  firmly  regain 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Church,  in 
temporal  matters,  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  make  them  also 
more  amenable  and  obedient  to 
ghostly  influences.  But  in  this  we 
consider  he  is  fatally  in  error.  He 
does  not  appear  to  understand  how 
the  power  of  the  priesthood  grew  to 
be  so  great  in  Ireland,  how  priest  and 
people  came  to  be  bound  together 
in  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and 
dependence  by  causes  which  no 
longer  exist.  The  political  power 
of  the  priesthood  had  its  basis  in 
the  penal  laws,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  rational  and  philosophic 
arguments  for  their  repeal  that  the 
people  would  thereby  be  gradually 
emancipated  from  priestly  control, 
and  become  self-reliant.  .  This  pro- 
cess has  undoubtedly  been  going  on 
ever  since  1829,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  desperate  efi'orts  occasionally 
made  to  guide  the  political  action 
of  the  people,  we  find  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  they  have  broken  away 
from  priestly  guidance,  and  are  in- 
clined to  resent  priestly  dictation  as 
an  insult.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  not  be  unnatural  for 
Pr.  Cullen  and  his  suffragans  to 
desire  ardently  the  ascendency  of 
their  Ultramontane  policy.  The 
main  objects  they  contemplate  re- 
late to  education,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  charities. 

First,  as  regards  Primary  Educa- 
tion, they  want  it  to  be  entirely 
Denominational,  and  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  Church. 
To  some  small  extent  they  have 
succeeded  in  this  by  the  sanction 
unfortunately  given,  years  ago,  to 


Convent  Schools  ;  but  the  evil  is 
only  very  partial,  and  must  continue 
so  long  as  the  rules  of  the  Board 
are  fairly  observed.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Cullen  would  order 
the  withdrawal  of  every  Roman 
Catholic  child  from  the  National 
Schools  to-morrow  if  he  thought 
parents  and  guardians  would  obey 
him,  but  the  National  System  is  too 
firmly  rooted  in  the  country  for  him 
to  shake  it.  The  people  have  ex- 
perienced its  advantages.  They  know 
that  the  object  of  the  System  is  to 
give  their  children  sound  secular 
instruction,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  their  religious  principles  or 
even  prejudices  in  any  way ;  and  the 
growth  of  intelligence  and  indepen- 
dence that  has  already  taken  place 
under  it,  renders  a  hostile  Hierarchy 
powerless  to  effect  its  overthrow. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  great  mistake  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  such, 
to  sanction  and  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  System  in 
the  first  instance,  and  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  had  Cardinal 
Cullen  occupied  the  position  of 
Archbishop  Murray  such  a  mistake 
would  not  have  been  committed. 
But  it  is  now  too  late  to  retrace  a 
policy,  the  wisdom  of  which  the 
experience  of  more  than  forty  years 
has  confirmed,  by  attempting  to 
abolish  a  system  under  which  the 
present  generation  of  the  Irish 
people  have  been  educated,  and  the 
advantages  of  which  they  are  quite 
capable  of  appreciating.  The  Na- 
tional System  we  regard,  therefore, 
as  quite  safe,  no  matter  how  hostile 
the  new  "  Synod  "  may  desire  to  be. 
But  in  saying  this  we  are  quite  sen- 
sible of  the  defective  administration 
of  the  National  Board,  and  of  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  its  thorough 
reconstruction. 

Second.  The  Ultramontanes  wish 
to  have  a  system  of  Intermediate 
Schools  established  and  endowed  on 
the  Denominational  principle.  From 
what  transpired  during  the  discus- 
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sion  of  Mr.O'Shaughnessey  s  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as 
from  the  demands  of  the  organs  of 
the  party,  we  understand  that  they 
desire  to  share  in  the  exclusively 
Protestant  endowments  now  de- 
voted to  Intermediate  Education. 
This  is  an  unjust  demand.  Eoman 
Catholics  have  no  more  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  endowments  than 
Protestants  have  to  share  in  theirs. 
They  have  perfect  liberty  to  endow 
as  many  schools  as  they  please, 
manage  them  as  they  like,  and 
keep  them  all  to  themselves.  The 
same  liberty  they  have  they  must 
extend  to  others.  Sir  W.  H.  Beach 
has  pledged  the  Government  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  In- 
termediate Education  by  next 
Session;  but  one  thing  we  may  rest 
assured  of — Ultramontane  policy 
will  not  prevail.  The  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  renders  the  future 
establishment  and  endowment  of 
sectarianism  in  any  form,  whether 
for  religious  or  educational  pur- 
poses, utterly  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  we  may  be  content  that 
whatever  the  action  of  Dr.  CuUen's 
"  Synod  "  may  be,  the  Government 
will  never  propose  a  measure  based 
on  the  Denominational  principle. 

Third.  The  same  reasons  prevail 
against  the  concession  of  Dr. 
Cullen's  demand  for  a  charter  and 
endowment  for  his  university.  The 
enlightened  action  of  the  Board  of 
Dublin  University  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  contemplate,  because  it  is 
calculated  to  conciliate  all  reason- 
able men,  and  rally  round  the  most 
national  and  time-honoured  institu- 
tion of  our  country  the  support  of 
the  intelligence  and  independence 
of  all  classes.  It  would  be  a  great 
calamity  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry,  and  independent  laity  gene- 
rally, were  Dr.  Cullen  to  succeed 
in  his  illiberal  and  retrogressive 
policy,  for  they  would  thereby  be 
deprived  of  Collegiate  advantages 


that  would  place  them  in  a  very  in- 
ferior position  when  entering  upon 
any  career  of  public  life.  The 
Dublin  University  is  now  open  to 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
alike ;  perfect  equality  so  far  pre- 
vails, and  everything  that  is  reason- 
able the  Board  has  evinced  an 
earnest  disposition  to  do,  in  order 
to  render  the  University  a  truly 
national  institution,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense.  This  will 
satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
and  independent  laity — it  will  prove 
acceptable  to  Irishmen  of  every 
religious  persuasion ;  and  if  Dr. 
Cullen  wants  more,  he  can  support 
and  manage  a  university  for  himself, 
but  he  must  not  look  for  a  royal 
charter  or  a  state  endowment. 
When  Dublin  University  is  finally 
settled  under  the  new  system  of 
management,  then  the  time  will 
have  arrived  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Queen's  University. 

We  need  not  allude  more  parti- 
cularly to  Dr.  Cullen's  desire  for 
Denominational  Charities,  in  sup- 
port of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  inti- 
mated his  willingness  to  appropriate 
some  of  the  Irish  Church  surplus. 
The  realization  of  that  surplus, 
however,  looms  distant  in  the  future 
as  yet,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  the  question  when  it  arises, 
which  we  believe  it  never  will. 

Taking  a  dispassionate  view  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Ultra- 
montane party  in  Ireland,  we  really 
cannot  see  any  evidence  to  warrant 
even  a  suspicion  that  its  policy  is 
likely  to  acquire  strength,  and  finally 
prevail.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
significant  signs  of  the  times,  tend 
to  a  very  contrary  conclusion.  We 
see  the  most  Roman  Catholic,  and 
hitherto  the  most  Priest-ridden, 
countries  in  Europe  throwing  off 
the  Papal  shackles,  and  vindicating 
the  piinciples  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  with  a  spirit  entitled  to  all 
respect  and  commendation.  In 
Ireland  the  progress  of  opinion  is 
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steady.  All  its  tendencies  are  to- 
wards emancipation  from  priestly 
superstition  and  dictation ;  and 
though  opinion  may  not  flow  ex- 
actly in  the  channels  we  would 
desire,  still  its  course  is  onward 
and  for  good. 

Therefore  it  is  we  see  no  grounds 
for  despondency.  Fruitless  and 
delusive  agitations  are,  no  doubt, 
injurious  to  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  country,  but  these  agitations 
are  the  penalties  we  have  to  pay  for 
past  misgovernment,  and  in  time 


will  pass  away.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, we  can  regard  with  well-assured 
satisfaction,  which  is,  that  however 
great  the  evils  may  be  that  have 
flowed  from  Dr.  CuUen's  Ultramon- 
tane propagandism  during  the  last 
four-and- twenty  years,  one  indirect 
and  unanticipated  good  efl'ect  has 
been  to  favour  the  expansion  of 
national  intelligence,  and  foster  a 
spirit  of  intellectual  independence 
entirely  hostile  to  his  own  cherished 
policy.  Thus,  out  of  evil  comes 
good. 


LITEEAEY  NOTICES. 


Brief  Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of 
JBooterstown  and  Donnyhrook,  in  the 
County  Dublin.  Third  and  Fourth 
Parts.  With  Notes  and  Annals. 
By  the  Eev.  Beeyer  H.  Blackee, 
M.A.,  Dublin  :  G.  Herbert,  1874. 
— These  parts  now  complete  this 
exceedingly  interesting  work,  which 
is  highly  creditable  feo  the  ability, 
industry,  and  critical  research  of 
the  reverend  author.  Mr.  Blacker 
is  incumbent  of  Booterstown,  and 
with  him  the  collection  of  all  that 
is  interesting  in  its  history,  and  in 
that  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Donnybrook,  has  obviously  been  a 
"labour  of  love."  Though  the 
parochial  records  of  Ireland  are 
more  remarkable  for  poverty  than 
richness  of  material,  and  are  very 
far  indeed  from  being  either  ample 
or  perfect,  still  they  contain  a  great 
body  of  interesting  matter ;  and 
if  all  incumbents  followed  Mr. 
Blacker's  excellent  example,  and 
evinced  but  a  tithe  of  his  industry 
and  patient  research,  we  would  not 
only  have  a  large  increase  to  our 
topographical  knowledge,  but  a  col- 
lection also  of  local  aunals  and  tra- 


ditions of  rare  and  varied  interest. 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  observa- 
tion that  "  Ireland  would  be  rich  in 
annals,  were  similar  records  of  all 
her  parishes  forthcoming." 

Opinions  differ  respecting  the  de- 
rivation of  Booterstown,  which,  we 
may  state,  is  a  small  village  on  the 
coast  between  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town, but  now  cut  off  from  the  sea 
by  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Eail- 
way.  It  is  alleged  that  the  name 
was  originally  Freebooterstown,  so 
called  because  a  favourite  resort  of 
such  desperadoes  in  former  times. 
The  parish  in  old  records  is  called 
Butterstown,  Ballybotter,  Bally- 
boother,  and  Boterstone.  The  late 
Dr.  Todd,  T.C.D.,  a  very  high 
authority,  declares  that  it  was  never 
known  as  Booterstown  till  after  the 
construction  of  the  railway  in  1834. 
He  derives  it  hothar  or  bothair,  a 
road  or  street  in  the  Irish  language, 
hence  "  the  high  road  from  Dublin 
to  Wicklow  was  called  Botar  or 
Bothar ;  in  and  about  Dublin  the 
th  was  pronounced  as  tt.  Bally- 
botter, therefore,  or  Ballybothar, 
was  the  town  or  village  of  Bottar, 
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or  high  roacl ;  and  this  was  Englished 
naturally,  Botterstown  or  Butters- 
town."  We  have  also  the  diminu- 
tive Batharin,  commonly  Bohareen 
or  Boreen,  a  little  road  or  lane.  In 
a  paper  on  "Changes  and  Corrup- 
tions in  Irish  Topographical  Names," 
read  before  the  Eoyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy by  Mr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  he 
says,— 

"  The  principal  effect  of  this  practice 
of  retaining  the  old  spelling  is,  that 
consonants  which  are  aspirated  in  the 
original  names,  are  hardened  or  re- 
stored in  the  modern  pronunciation. 
.  .  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
hardening  process  occurs  in  some  of 
the  Leinster  counties,  where  the  Irish 
word  hotliar  [hdlier\  a  road,  is  con- 
verted into  hatter.  .  .  The  word 
occurs  in  early  Anglo-Irish  documents 
in  the  form  of  hothir,  or  hothyr,  which 
being  pronounced  according  to  the 
powers  of  the  English  letters,  was 
easily  converted  into  hotter  or  hatter. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  following 
names  : — Batterstown,  the  name  of 
four  townlands  in  Meath,  which  were 
always  called  in  Irish  Baile-anhhothair, 
i.e.,  the  town  of  the  road ;  and  angli- 
cised by  changing  hothar  to  hatter,  and 
translating  haile  to  town.  Batterjohn 
and  Ballybatter  are  also  in  Meath. 
Near  Drogheda  there  is  a  townland 
called  Greenbatter,  and  another  called 
Yellowbatter,  which  are  called  in  Irish, 
Boherglas  and  Boherhoy,  having  the 
same  meanings  as  the  present  names, 
viz.,  green  road  and  yellow  road.  We 
have  also  some  examples  in  and  around 
Dublin,  one  of  which  is  the  well-known 
name  of  Stonybatter.  Long  before 
the  city  had  extended  so  far,  and  while 
Stonybatter  was  nothing  more  than  a 
country  road,  it  was — as  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be — the  great  thoroughfare 
to  Dublin  from  the  districts  lying  west 
and  north-west  of  the  city ;  and  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Bothar-na- 
gcloeh  [Bohernaglogh],  i.e.,  the  road  of 
the  stones,  which  was  changed  to  the 
modern  equivalent,  Stonybatter,  or 
Stonyroad.  .  .  It  must  be  regarded 
as  a  fact  of  great  interest,  that  the 
modern-looking  name  Stonybatter — 
changed  as  it  has  been  in  the  course  of 
ages — descends  to  us  with  a  history 
seventeen  hundred  years  old  written 


on  its  front.  Booterstown  (near  Dublin) 
is  another  member  of  the  same  family ; 
it  is  merely  another  form  of  Batters- 
town,  i.e.,  Road  town.  In  a  roll  of 
about  the  year  1435  it  is  written  in 
the  Anglo-Irish  form,  Ballybothyr 
(Baile-an-bhothair—  town  of  the  road), 
of  which  the  present  name,  Booters- 
town, is  a  kind  of  half  translation.  In 
old  Anglo-Irish  documents  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  a  road  leading  from 
Dublin  to  Bray.  In  a  roll  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it  is  called  Bothyr-de- 
Bree  (road  of  Bray) ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  by  this  road  the  O'Byrnes 
and  O'Tooles  usually  came  to  Dublin. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Booters- 
town road  and  this  Bray  road  were 
one  and  the  same,  and  that  both  were 
a  continuation  of  the  ancient  Slighe 
Cualann." 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  are 
composed  entirely  of  notes,  which 
contain  a  great  body  of  highly  in- 
teresting matter,  collected  with 
great  industry,  and  well-digested 
and  arranged  to  illustrate  the 
annals  of  tlie  parishes.  The  whole 
forms  a  work  of  unique  interest,  of 
which  we  wish  we  had  many  similar. 


Son^  Drifts,  p.  140.  Glasgow, 
Thomas  Murray,  &  Son,  1874. 
— The  poetry  in  this  volume  is  far 
above  the  average  of  tlie  day.  We 
have  sparkling  fancy,  purity  of 
thought,  high  aspirations,  and  manly 
feelings  set  in  beautiful  imagery, 
expressive  language,  and  harmoni- 
ous numbers.  Here  is  a  little  gem 
in  its  way,  with  a  good  moral  too: — 

THE  ROSE-BUD. 

Cradled  in  a  Rose-bud 

Lay  a  drop  of  dew. 
With  a  star-gem  mirror'd, 

In  its  globe  of  blue. 
And  the  Eose-bud  trembled, 

'Neath  its  weight  of  bliss ; 
And  the  star-beams  pressed  it, 

With  a  silvery  kiss. 

Came  the  roving  West  Wind, 
Singing  through  the  bowers, 

Tossing  all  the  leaflets, 
Kissing  all  the  flowers ; 
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Found  the  dreamitig  Eose-bud, 

And,  with  careless  air, 
Shook  the  little  dew-drop 

From  its  bosom  fair. 

Came  the  Sun  next  morning 

In  a  cloudless  sky, 
Found  the  little  Eose-bud, 

Drooping,  faint,  and  dry : 
Shrivelled  all  its  bright  leaves, 

With  a  burning  kiss, 
And  its  beauty  faded, 

Like  a  dream  of  bliss. 

Evening  brought  the  star-light, 

Brought  the  dewy  hour. 
And,  with  balmy  freshness, 

Touched  each  dreaming  flower ; 
But  the  little  Eose-bud 

Eaised  not  up  its  head. 
And,  when  star-beams  kissed  it, 

Lo !  the  flower  was  dead. 

Came  the  West  Wind,  singing, 

Through  the  forest  bowers — 
Tossing,  dancing,  leaflets, 

Kissing  happy  flowers : 
Found  the  little  Eose-bud 

Dead,  the  streamlet  by, — • 
And  its  music  trembled 

To  a  dirgeful  sigh. 

We  have  something  in  a  gayer 
straiu,  yet  full  of  true,  deep  feeling, 
in  the  following — 

JUST  SIXTEEN. 

We  nutted  through  the  woodlands, 

In  days  when  we  were  young ; 
We  gathered  brightest  blossoms. 

And  sweetest  music  sung. 
Of  all  the  youthful  darlings 

You  really  were  the  queen : 
I  was  not  twenty  then,  love. 

And  you,  dear,  just  sixteen. 

I  dreamt  of  you  all  night,  love. 

And  walked  with  you  all  day ; 
We'd  nothing  for  to  do,  love. 

But  plenty  for  to  say. 
Enough  that,  hand  in  hand,  love, 

We  roamed  the  meadows  green. 
Ere  I  grew  old  and  wise,  love. 

Or  you,  more  than  sixteen. 
You  wore  the  sweetest  dresses 

I've  ever  seen  girls  wear  ; 
I've  never  seen  such  eyes,  love, 

Or  such  brown  silky  hair. 
It  rippled  o'er  thy  cheek,  love; 

And  came  the  light  between, — 
I  was  not  twenty  then,  love. 

And  you,  were  just  sixteen. 


You  gave  one  little  tress,  love, 

With  many  a  blush  to  me  ; 
And  whisper'd,  "  You'll  forget,  dear. 

All  that  I  give  to  thee." 
I  answered,  "  Never,  darling, 

Can  I  forget  what's  been,"— 
I  was  not  twenty  then,  love. 

And  you,  were  just  sixteen. 

You  swore,  you  little  gipsy. 

You'd  roam  the  world  with  me ; 
We'd  have  one  little  tent,  love, 

Beneath  one  spreading  tree : 
That  Time  should  never  wither 

Our  garlands,  fresh  and  green, — 
I  was  not  twenty  then,  love. 

And  you,  were  just  sixteen. 

You  said,  "Though  hills  were  high, 
love, 

And  ocean  deep  and  wide. 
Our  barks  should  float  for  ever 

Upon  one  silver  tide." 
I  said,  "  With  thee,  Oh  !  darling. 

Life  were  a  fairy  scene," — 
I  was  not  twenty  then,  love, 

And  you,  were  just  sixteen. 

Of  course  we  twain  have  learned,  dear. 

The  folly  of  our  ways ; 
We've  drifted  from  our  youth,  love, 

And  left  the  sweet  Spring  days. 
We  nut  no  more  in  woodlands. 

Nor  roam  the  meadows  green, — 
I've  past  the  twenty  now,  love. 

And  you,  the  sweet  sixteen. 

Yet,  when  the  first  star  trembles. 

Like  Hope,  through  dark'ning  skies, 
I  hear  your  whisper'd  words,  love, — 

I  see  your  bright  young  eyes. 
With  fond,  undying  longing, 

I  dream  of  what  has  been. 
Ere  I  was  old  and  wise,  love. 

Or  you,  beyond  sixteen. 

I  hold  the  little  tress,  love. 

Between  me  and  the  light, 
And  think  upon  thy  words,  love. 

Upon  that  happy  night. 
Love  bridges  with  her  faith,  dear. 

The  gulph  that  yawns  between, — 
I  once  again  am  twenty, 

And  you,  love,  "just  sixteen." 

There  is  a  manly  ring  of  sound 
philosophy  in  this  piece, — 

TEUE  MANHOOD. 
Though  clouds  be  round  our  path  to- 
day. 

The  sun  may  shine  to-morrow ; 
Then  boldly  walk  the  flinty  way, 
Nor  sit  and  wait  for  sorrow. 
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"No  day  is  ever  quite  so  dark, 

But  joy  may  come  to  clear  it, 
True  manhood  strikes  from  fiirit  the 
spark 

To  kindle  fires  to  cheer  it. 
Be  this  the  burden  of  our  song. 

And  ring  it  out  with  pleasure, — 
"  We  live  in  Hope,  and  wander  on 

With  Love's  exhaustless  treasure." 

If  on  our  path  one  blossom  smile. 

Let's  pluck  what  joy  is  sending, 
The  weary  heart  it  will  beguile. 

Its  dewy  freshness  lending. 
And  when  Grief  overtakes  us  all, 

We'll  sit  not  in  repining. 
But  patiently,  let  darkness  fall. 

And  wait  to-morrow's  shining. 
And  this  sweet  burden  of  our  song, 

We'll  ring  out  with  new  pleasure, — 
"  We  live  in  Hope,  and  wander  on 

With  Love's  exhaustless  treasure." 


A  String  of  JPearls.  By  William 
Watkins  Old,  author  of  "  The  Pas- 
sion Play,"  "  JMew  Eeadings  of 
Homer,"  &c.,  pp.  129.  London : 
Bembrose  &  Sons,  10  Paternoster 
Buildings,  1874. — There  are  some 
poetic  pearls  in  this  little  volume. 
We  have  much  richness  of  fancy, 
combined  with  healthy  sentiment. 
We  give  one  piece  that  charms  by 
its  simplicity  and  truthfulness  : — 

«  ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE." 

"  My  sketch  was  finished,  and  I  turned 
to  go, 

Yet  lingered  for  a  minute  to  com- 
pare 

The  painted  cottage  in  my  folio 
With  that  which  stood,  within  the 

landscape,  there. 
How    feeble   was    my  picture, 

despite  all  my  care ! 

The  cotter's  wife  was  standing  at 
her  door, 
And  saw  her  husband  coming 
down  the  lane, 
And,  catching  up  her  baby  from  the 
floor, 

She  hurried  out  to  meet  him  once 
again, 

Lavish  of  treasured  smiles  that 
were  not  spent  in  vain. 


Their  meeting  all  his  weariness  re- 
lieved ; 

His  drudgery  to  merriment  gave 
place ; 

Exchanging  burdens,  she,  his  tools 
received. 

And  he,  the  baby,  nestling  to  his 
face. 

So  went  they  back  contented  to 
their  dwelling  place. 

Weak  was  my  sketch,  and  weak  the 
matchless  hue 
Which  nature  shed  around  ou  land 
and  sea. 

Beside  the  beauty  of  affection  true, 
That  simple  meeting  there,  re- 
vealed to  me. 
Nothing  on  earth,  with  human 
love,  compared,  can  be  !" 


Speeches  on  Missions.  By  the 
Eight  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Winciiester. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Rowley, 
Author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Uni- 
versities' Mission  to  Central  Africa," 
&c.  London  :  William  Wells  Gard- 
ner, 1874.  The  late  Bishop  Wilber- 
force was  distinguished  more  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Episcopate 
for  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  advocacy  and  sus- 
tainment  of  foreign  missionary 
efforts.  In  collecting  the  speeches 
he  delivered  at  various  times  and 
places  in  the  cause  of  missions,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rowley  has  performed  a 
labour  of  love,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  very  useful  work.  With  great 
truth  he  says,  that  "  by  his  zeal  and 
eloquence,  Bis^hop  Wilberforce  did 
more  than  any  man  of  modern  times 
to  promote  the  Mission  work  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  his 
death  the  cause  of  Missions  sus- 
tained an  almost  irreparable  loss." 
There  are  thirty-nine  speeches  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  and,  as  Mr. 
Rowley  observes,  "  so  vast  was  the 
supply  of  his  ideas,  and  of  the 
arguments  by  which  he  enforced 
them,  that  these  speeches  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  storehouse  of  information 
for  the  student  of  Missions."  We 
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may  add  tliat  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  volume  will  go 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 


Debrett's  Illustrated  Souse  of 
Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench, 
1871.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Eobert  Henry  Muir,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don: Dean  &  Son. — The  publication 
of  this  excellent  and  necessary  work 
was  delayed  this  year  by  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  It  has  been 
produced  perfect,  however,  and  is 
indispensable  for  all  who  require  to 
know  who's  who.  It  contains  a 
great  body  of  carefully  compiled 
and  well-arranged  information.  We 
have  first  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  with  their 
family  arms,  &c.  ;  then  we  have  a 
separate  list  of  Counties,  Divisions, 
Cities,  Boroughs,  &c.  &c.,  returning 
new  members  to  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  names  of  their 
former  representatives,  and  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidates.  Engravings 
are  also  given  of  the  heraldic  em- 
blazonments of  Borough  Arms,  or 
copies  of  Corporation  Seals.  We 
then  have  a  complete  list  of  Peers 
and  Peeresses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  County  Courts,  Eecorders, 
&c. ;  and  finally  there  is  an  ex- 
planation given  of  some  technical 
Parliamentary  expressions  and  prac- 
tices, with  brief  descriptive  notices 
of  the  duties  of  some  of  the  higher 
Officers  of  State.  As  a  work  of  re- 
ference, there  could  not  be  a  more 
useful  one  of  its  kind. 


Botanical  Tales  for  the  use  of 
Students.  Compiled  by  Edward  B. 
Aveling,  BSc.  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.,  1874— The  author 
of  these  very  useful^  tales  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Natural 


History  in  New  College,  London  ; 
he  compiled  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  instruction  of  his 
botanical  classes,  and  now  publishes 
them  for  general  use.  The  tables 
on  classification,  he  says,  have  been 
compiled  from  Dr.  Hooker's  Stu- 
dents' Flora  of  the  British  Islands^ 
those  on  inflorescence,  fruits,  de- 
hiscence, from  various  sources. 
While  he  says  that  the  plan  given 
for  describing  a  plant  includes  all 
the  points  possible  or  necessary  to 
be  noted  by  an  ordinary  student  in 
the  investigation  of  any  ordinary 
flowering  plant,  he  "  wishes  to  insist 
on  the  fact  that  the  tables  them- 
selves will  not  only  be  useless,  un- 
less preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  by  practical  work,  but  will 
be  positively  injurious  unless  made 
quite  subsidiary  to  such  practical 
work.  They  are  intended  not  to 
supersede  but  to  supplement  the 
actual  dissection  and  observation 
of  plants." 

Botany  is  not  a  science  that  can 
be  taught  by  description,  it  must  be 
learned  by  actual  observation  and 
patient  iiivestigation.  Hence  the 
professor  says  that  "  the  best  tables 
for  the  use  of  any  student  would 
be  those  constructed  by  himself;" 
but  as  many  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  books  of  reference  necessary 
for  such  work,  he  has  published  his 
in  the  hope  that  the  practical  stu- 
dent may  find  them  useful  in 
"  smoothing  away  some  of  the  many 
difficulties  wherewith  his  pleasant 
path  is  surrounded." 


Hints  to  Church  Workers.  Lon- 
don :  W.  Wells  Gardner,  1874.— 
These  "  Hints  "  were  at  first  pub- 
lished separately,  at  a  cheap  rate 
for  general  distribution,  under  the 
direction  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Lay  Helpers'  Association,  They 
relate  to  the  duties  of  choirmen,  of 
Sunday  school  teachers,  of  readers, 
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of  teachers  of  adult  classes,  of  lay 
missionaries,  &c.  The  "  Hints  "  on 
visiting  the  poor  and  sick  contain 
much  sound  practical  advice,  which, 
indeed,  is  a  very  pleasing  charac- 
teristic of  the  v^hole  contents  of 
this  useful  little  work. 

The  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Cabinet  Edition,  Vol.  I.  Henry  S. 
King  &  Co,  1874.— If  excellence  of 
workmanship,  combined  with  con- 
venience in  size  and  remarkable 
cheapness  are  passports  to  popu- 
larity, this  edition  of  the  works  of 
a  great  poet  cannot  fail  to  command 
"  a  world-wide  circulation."  It  will 
consist  of  ten  volumes — the  typo- 
graphy large  and  fine,  the  paper 
good,  handsomely  bound  in  crimson 
cloth,  with  frontispiece,  and  the 
price  only  half-a-crown  each.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  "  Early 
Poems"  of  the  Laureate,  and  the 
frontispiece  presents  us  with  an  ad- 
mirable likeness  of  him,  which  is 
worth  fully  half  the  cost  of  the 
volume. 

Golden  Maxims,  pp.  40.  By 
James  Oeton,  author  of  "  The 
Three  Palaces,"  &c.  London : 
Diprose  and  Bateman,  1874. — Mr. 
Orton  is  already  favourably  known 
by  previous  publications.  His 
"  Golden  Maxims  "  are  truly  golden 
indeed.  They  contain  a  mine  of 
sound  sense,  of  pure  ingots,  em- 
balmed in  sparkling  and  pleasing 
versification.  When  the  purpose 
of  an  author  is  evidently  good;  when 


he  devotes  his  genius  to  inculcate 
virtuous  principles  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  manly  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  in  fighting  the  great  battle 
of  life,  we  do  not  care — more 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  poet — to 
view  his  performances  through  very 
critical  spectacles.  Not  indeed 
that  Mr.  Orton  requires  such  in- 
dulgence, for  what  he  undertakes  is 
well  done.  The  manly  tone  of  the 
following  is  worth  cart-loads  of  the 
lack-a-daisical  jingling  that  passes 
for  poetry  with  the  sentimental 
modern  school : — 

DIGNITY  IN  MISFOETUNE. 

"  A  man  who  acts  with  dignity, 

When  hunch-backed  Fortune  turns, 
May  yet  behold  her  smiling  face. 

When  he  her  favours  spurns ; 
If  she  is  fickle,  he  is  firm, 

And  learns  to  do  without  her ; 
Misfortune  is  a  nobler  dame. 

With  far  more  worth  about  her. 

"  And  then  what  triumph  to  the  soul ! 

How  radiant  is  the  splendour ! 
How  fine  to  feel  the  soul  stood  firm. 

And  growled  out, — '  No  surrender ! ' 
The  sun  would  be  too  bright  a  boon. 

If  always  shining  o'er  us ; 
As  glad  exchange,  the  soft,  calm  moon 

Might  failing  health  restore  us. 

"  Firmness  in  joy's  a  noble  thing; 

But  there  is  something  better ; 
Firmness  in  sorrow  is  a  king, 

And  turns  to  gold  each  fetter  ! 
Each  iron  link,  when  stamped  by  him, 

Is  Hall-marked  gold,  the  purest ; 
And  he  who  wears  it  reigns  supreme. 

And  reigns  by  right  the  surest." 
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A  PLEA  FOR  MACHTAVELLI. 


Ik  no  respect  will  the  long  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  IX.  appear  mora  re- 
markable to  the  eye  of  the  future 
historian  than  in  the  display  of  poli- 
tical instinct  exhibited  by  the  Italian 
people.  As  if  to  throw  out  this 
characteristic  quality  in  full  relief, 
there  will  doubtless  have  to  be  pre- 
sented the  contrast  of  French  poli- 
tical helplessness,  so  universally 
shown  in  the  chaotic  divisions  of  the 
Assembly  which  was  elected  to  rescue 
the  country  from  the  disastrous  Ger- 
man invasion.  W  hen  we  look  back  at 
the  rejection  of  Cavagnac  in  1848, 
and  the  advent  of  Napoleon  through 
the  same  absence  of  political  in- 
stinct, which  led  adverse  parties 
into  a  factious  combination  in  favour 
of  a  system  deliberately  meant  to 
be  short-lived,  followed  by  a  like 
repetition  of  means  charged  with  a 
more  confused  conclusion,  we  must 
say  that,  whatever  advantages  the 
French  may  claim  in  other  respects 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  Italians 
in  political  capacity. 

This  political  sagacity  of  the 
Italians  is  no  newly-discovered  fea- 
ture. In  the  middle  ages  Italy  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  States, 
that  in  a  sort  of  miniature  way 


played  the  game  of  politics  which 
on  a  grand  scale  now  exercises  the 
governments  of  the  so-called  Great 
Powers.  Home,  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Milan,  were  so  many  dis- 
tinct States,  all  jealous  of  one  an- 
other, all  engaged  in  intrigues  and 
schemes  '^f  war  and  conquest,  in 
alliances  and  counter-alliances,  as  if 
Italy  constituted  the  whole  field  of 
political  action  ;  until  at  length  a 
Pope  set  the  example  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  which 
led  to  that  sort  of  subjugation  that 
appeared  the  natural  order  of 
things,  until  the  battle  of  Solferino 
inaugurated  a  new  era.  The  divi- 
sion of  Italy  into  rival  States,  not 
composed  of  mere  marauding 
Barons,  but  of  prosperous  and  high- 
spirited  citizens,  equal  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs, 
was  at  all  events  favourable  to  poli- 
tical training.  There  were  great 
interests  at  stake,  and  men's  minds 
were  sharpened  accordingly.  Venice 
and  Genoa  were  mighty  .marts  of 
trade ;  Florence  was  a  second 
Athens  ;  Milan,  the  capital  of  that 
Lombardy,  which  has  lent  its  name 
to  the  wealthiest  street  of  financial 
London ;  and  Eome  towered  su- 
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preme.  The  reports  of  the  Yene- 
tian  Ambassadors  remain  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  republic  selected  her  diplomatic 
agents.  Of  no  less  importance  are 
those  which  Machiavelli  forwarded 
his  own  government  of  Florence 
from  Home,  Paris,  and  Germany, — 
and  in  naming  him,  we  present  the 
man  in  whom  the  political  genius  of 
Italy  may  be  said  to  have  culmi- 
nated. A  truly  great  man  was  he, 
but  one  much  misunderstood  and 
maligned.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  brilliant  aud  popular  a  writer  as 
Macaulay  should  be  found  to  have 
sealed  with  his  approbation  the 
current  prejudices  of  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  and  which,  in  justice  to 
Macaulay  be  it  said,  were  explained 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  Italy 
was  placed  in  that  year  (1827)  when 
the  Edinburgh  Review  was  illumi- 
nated by  his  brilliant  essay  upon 
Machiavelli.  Poor  Italy  was  then 
under  the  triple  slavery  of  Rome, 
in  alliance  with  the  Hapsburghs  and 
the  Bourbons — a  fate  no  better  than 
that  from  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  rescued  her,  of  a  degrading 
partition  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  If  we  want 
to  have  painted  in  vivid  colours  an 
Italian  principality  as  it  was  then 
conceived  to  be,  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  romance  called  the 
Chartreuse  de  JParme,  and  read  in 
the  cynical  pages  of  Stendhal — or,  to 
give  him  his  real  name,  Beyle — such 
a  description  of  treachery,  and  pro- 
fligacy, and  hypocrisy,  as  no  doubt 
answered  to  the  then  general  ideas 
of  what  Italian  manners  and  morals 
were  supposed  to  be.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  wish  to  read  Italy 
as  she  is  by  the  light  of  a  higher 
preceding  time,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  take  up  Machiavelli's  greater 
works,  such  as  his  ideal  of  a  Re- 
public, presented  in  his  Discourse 
upon  Livy,  or  his  Art  of  War,  or 
History  of  Florence.  No  doubt 
that,  when  Beyle  painted  the  vices 


of  an  Italian  court,  the  "  Prince  '* 
of  Machiavelli  was  taken  to  have 
issued  from  a  mind  which,  being 
that  of  an  Italian  statesman  must 
necessarily  be  tainted.  Had  Ma- 
chiavelli not  penned  that  little 
treatise,  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  the  works  we  have  just 
named  would  be  that  he  was  a  man 
endowed  with  the  finest  intellect  in 
alliance  with  a  high  nobility  of  na- 
ture. 

This  being  the  case,  different 
theories  have  been  advanced  in  ex- 
planation of  this  curious  opuscule — • 
as,  for  example,  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
grave  irony,  a  jeu  d'esprit — some- 
thing like  Swift's  advice  to  servants 
— that  it  was  an  act  of  vengeance 
intended  to  lead  the  Prince  to  ruin 
by  perfidious  counsel ;  and,  again, 
that  it  was  written  to  regain  the 
lost  favour  of  the  Medicis,  for 
alleged  conspiracy  against  whom  he 
had  been  cruelly  put  to  the  rack. 
This  family  had  been  expelled  ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  merciless  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.,  were  reimposed  upon 
the  Florentines  by  fire  and  sword, 
when  vengeance  followed  victories 
and  some  of  the  best  citizens  were 
exiled  or  executed.  It  was  by  a 
happy  accident  that  the  pre-emi- 
nently great  Michael  Angelo  did 
not  fall  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of 
Eome.  But  just  as  the  same  Cle- 
ment afterwards  had  recourse  to  the 
same  Michael  Angelo  to  perpetuate 
the  glory  of  his  family  by  those 
marvellous  tombs  known  as  Night 
and  Morning — Dawn  and  Day — so 
this  poor  Prince  Lorenzo  recurred 
for  advice  to  the  great  statesman 
par  excellence,  who  had  at  the  in- 
stance of  another  Pope  drawn  up 
a  constitution  for  Florence.  In 
Michael  Angelo's  works,  done  at  the 
bidding  of  the  holy  head  of  the 
Medicis,  posterity  has  divined  deep 
meanings  which  escaped  the  eyes  of 
his  employers,  keen  and  suspicious 
as  they  were  — for  posterity  has  felt 
and  shared   the  anguish  of  the 
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patriot,  and  read  the  symbolized 
predictions  of  his  inspired  soul. 
Let  us  see  now  whether,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  "  Prince," 
the  one  containing  chiefly  the 
ground  upon  which  the  accusation 
of  immorality  has  been  reared — let 
us,  we  say,  try  to  see  between  the 
lines,  with  the  aid  of  those  greater 
lights  which  the  better  Italy  of 
to-day  affords,  a  deeper  purpose 
than  that  which  appears  on  the 
surface  : — **  I  would  have  taken  care 
not  to  have  laid  down  such  a  pre- 
cept (of  double  dealing)  if  all  men 
were  good.  But  as  they  are  all 
wicked,  and  ever  ready  to  break 
their  word  (he  evidently  refers  to 
the  ruling  Princes),  you  need  not 
pique  yourself  upon  your  greater 
fidelity  to  your  own,  and  such 
absence  of  faith  may  be  easily  justi- 
fied. I  could  give  you  ten  proofs 
for  one,  and  show  you  how  fre- 
quently engagements  and  treaties 
have  been  broken  through  the  infi- 
delity of  Princes,  of  whom  the  most 
successful  has  ever  been  the  one 
who  best  knew  how  to  wear  the 
fox's  skin.  The  point  is  to  know 
how  to  play  well  your  part,  for  men 
are  so  weak  and  simple,  that  who- 
ever wants  to  deceive  can  easily 
find  dupes.  Let  me  cite  a  single 
example,  taken  from  the  history  of 
our  own  time.  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
spent  his  whole  life  in  deception, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  well- 
known  falsehood,  he  succeeded  in 
all  his  schemes.  Protestations, 
oaths,  cost  him  nothing, — never  did 
Prince  so  often  violate  his  word,  or 
less  respect  his  engagements.  He 
so  acted  because  he  perfectly  knew 
the  art  of  government." 

Very  dull-witted  must  this  Prince 
have  been  upon  whom  his  adviser 
could  fit  the  fox's  skin  without 
laughing  in  his  face  ;  and  duller  still 
the  moral  nature  to  whom  such  an 
example  could  be  set  up  as  that  of 
a  Pope,  whose  monstrous  perfidies 
he  was  to  follow.    Let  us,  however. 


finish  the  page  before  we  remark 
further : — 

"  It  is  not  needful  for  a  Prince  to 
have  all  the  good  qualities  I  have  enu- 
merated, but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  appear  to  have 
them.  I  would  even  dare  to  affirm 
that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
make  use  of  them,  although  ever 
useful  to  appear  to  possess  them. 
A  Prince  should  endeavour  to  gain 
a  reputation  for  goodness,  clemency, 
and  piety,  of  fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  of  justice.  He  ought 
to  have  all  these  good  qualities,  but 
yet  remain  sufficient  master  of  him- 
self to  act  contrarily  if  expedient. 
I  lay  it  down  as  a  fact  that  a  Prince, 
and  especially  a  new  one,  cannot 
with  impunity  exercise  all  the 
virtues,  because  in  self-preservation 
he  is  often  obliged  to  violate  the 
laws  of  humanity,  of  charity,  and 
of  religion.  He  ought  to  have  that 
pliability  of  character  which  can 
adapt  itself  to  all  circumstances. 
In  a  word,  it  is  as  useful  for  him  to 
persevere  in  goodness  when  he  can, 
as  to  deviate  from  it  when  the  ex- 
igency of  circumstances  so  require. 
He  ought  especially  to  study  that 
his  words  shall  express  only  good- 
ness, justice,  good  faith,  and  piety, 
and  especially  this  last,  because 
men  judge  generally  by  their  eyes 
more  than  by  their  other  senses. 
Any  man  can  see,  but  only  a  few 
are  capable  of  correcting  the  errors 
of  sight.  What  a  man  appears  to 
be  is  easily  seen,  but  not  so  his  real 
nature  ;  and  the  few  dare  not  con- 
tradict the  multitude,  which  is,  be- 
sides, dazzled  by  the  splendour  and 
force  of  government.  When,  how- 
ever, the  question  relates  to  the  inner 
nature  of  man,  more  especially  of 
Princes,  as  recourse  cannot  be  had 
to  the  law  courts,  results  alone  are 
to  be  considered  ;  the  great  point  is 
to  uphold  authority  ;  whatever  be 
the  means,  they  will  appear  to  all  to 
be  honourable,  and  lauded  by  each, 
for  the  vulgar  look  merely  to 
9—2 
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appearances,  and  only  judge  by  the 
result.  Now,  the  vulgar  happen  to 
be  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  the 
few  only  count  for  something  when 
the  crowd  has  nothiugto  lean  upon. 
A  Prince  still  reigning,  but  whom 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  name, 
never  preached  anything  but  peace 
and  probity.  But  had  he  obseryed 
either  one  or  the  other,  he  would 
have  lost  both  his  reputation  and 
his  estates." 

The  King  here  referred  to  was 
Perdiuand  of  Spain,  who  had  by 
foul  means  obtained  Naples.  Surely 
he  who  detested  the  Papacy  for 
having  brought  in  the  foreigner, 
could  only  have  penned  this  in  the 
bitterest  irony. 

Lest  it  should  appear  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  a  case  rather  of 
circonstances  attenuantes,  and  that 
we  are  justifying  a  sort  of  pious 
hypocrisy,  in  which  evil  is  well 
spoken  of  apparently  that  good  may 
come  of  it,  we  proceed  to  show  from 
the  chapter  (XIX.)  of  the  Prince  " 
which  follows  the  one  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  the  most  unqualified 
assertion  of  the  purest  maxims  of 
government.  He  lays  down  that  a 
Prince  should  carefully  avoid  doing 
anything  calculated  to  lead  to  his 
being  hated  or  despised,  "  Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  renders  a  Prince  so 
odious  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  property,  and  want  of  respect  for 
the  honour  of  women,  the  wives  of 
his  subjects.  The  latter  are  ever 
contented  under  a  Prince  who 
touches  not  their  goods  or  their 
honour,  and  ruling  thus,  he  will  only 
have  to  guard  against  the  ambitious 
few,  with  whom  he  will  have  little 
trouble  in  dealing.  A  Prince  is 
despised  when  he  passes  for  being 
fickle,  light,  pusillanimous,  irreso- 
lute, and  effeminate  ;  faults  which 
he  must  guard  against  as  so  many 
rocks,  while  displaying  grandeur, 
courage,  gravity,  and  force  in  all 
his  actions.  His  decisions  in  pri- 
vate suits  should  be  irrevocable,  in 


order  that  people  should  see  that  he 
is  not  to  be  flattered  or  deceived 
into  change  of  opinion.  It  is  thus 
he  will  conciliate  the  esteem  of  his 
subjects,  and  prevent  all  attempts 
against  his  authority.  He  will  at 
the  same  time  have  less  to  dread 
from  foreign  enemies,  because  no 
one  will  lightly  venture  to  assail  a 
prince  who  is  revered  by  his  sub- 
jects." 

Before  we  come  to  the  construc- 
tive part  of  Machiavelli's  mind,  we 
must  allow  him  to  deal  one  more 
destructive  blow  upon  the  capital 
enemy  of  his  country,  the  Papacy. 

In  the  12th  chapter  of  his  Dis- 
course upon  Livy,  he  treats  of  the 
importance  of  religion,  arguing 
that  the  ruin  of  Italy  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  irreligious  in- 
trigues of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
in  the  following  passage  anticipates 
the  Reformation,  which  followed 
shortly  after: — "Assuredly  if,  in 
the  early  times  of  the  Christian 
republic,  religion  had  been  upheld 
in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  its  fouuder,  the  states  and 
republics  of  Christendom  would 
have  remained  more  happy  and 
united  than  they  are.  No  more 
powerful  proof  of  its  decline  and. 
approaching  fall  need  be  required, 
than  that  of  seeing  that  the  nearer 
people  are  to  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  less  religious  are  they. 
Whoever  shall  examine  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  Church  is 
founded,  and  the  use  and  application 
made  of  them,  and  how  changed  and 
perverted  it  has  become,  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  moment  of 
its  fall  is  not  distant,  or  that  at 
least  great  storms  are  pending." 

He  follows  up  this  remarkable 
prediction,  so  soon  to  be  fulfilled, 
with  these  striking  observations  :— 
"  But  as  there  are  some  who  think 
that  the  prosperity  of  Italy  is  bound 
up  with  the  existence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer 
some  reasons  in  support  of  the  con- 
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trary  opinion,  of  which  there  are 
two  which  seem  to  me  to  defy  con- 
tradiction. I  hold,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  bad  example  of  this  Court 
has  destroyed  in  Italy  every  senti- 
ment  of  piety   and   of  religion. 
Hence  have  proceeded  infinite  vio- 
lations of  law  and  order;  for  if, 
where  religion  is  respected,  all  the 
virtues  are  held  present,  so  where 
religion  is  absent,  all  the  vices  are 
to  be  inferred.     Thus    the  first 
serince  rendered  to  us  Italians  by 
the  Church  and  priesthood  is  to 
have  deprived  us  of  religion  and 
endowed  us  with  the  vices.    But  it 
has  rendered  us  a  still  greater  ser- 
vice^ which  will  bring  down  ruin 
upon  Italy — that  of  having  kept, 
and  of  still  ever  keeping  us,  di- 
vided."   (Note  here  the  blending 
of  bitter  irony  in  the  term  service, 
because  it  is  his  use  of  irony,  of 
which    he   was    an  incomparable 
master,  that  has  been  turned  either 
by  misunderstanding  or  bad  faith 
against  his  good  fame.)  "  A  country 
(he   proceeds  to  say)  cannot  be 
truly  united  and  prosperous  unless 
when  under  a  single  government, 
be  it  monarchy,  or  be  it  republic. 
Such  is  I'rance  and  such  is  Spain, 
If  the  government  of  all  Italy  be 
not  thus  organized,  either  as  a  re- 
public or  a  monarchy,  to  the  Church 
alone  do  we  owe  it.    She  has  ac- 
quired a  State,  and  temporal  do- 
minion, but  she  has   never  been 
strong  enough  to  include  the  rest 
of  the  country,  or  to  erect  over  it 
her  sovereignty ;  she  has  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  so  w^eak  as  to 
deter  her  from  calling,  in  aid  of  her 
temporal  dominion,  a  foreign  power 
against  a  menacing  neighbour. 

"  Thus  it  was  that,  in  former  times, 
she  called  in  Charlemagne  to  drive 
out  the  Lombards,  who  were  al- 
ready kings  of  all  Italy  ;  and  thus, 
in  our  own  day,  she  struck  down 
the  Venetians  with  the  aid  of 
France ;  and  then  drove  out  the 
French  with  the  help  of  the  Swiss. 


The  Church  having,  then,  never  been 
strong  enough  to  rule  all  Italy,  and 
yet  determined  that  no  other  should 
do  so,  has  been  the  cause  why  the 
country  has  never  been  able  to  unite 
itself  under  one  governing  head  ;  it 
has  been  divided  amongst  several 
petty  Princes  or  noblemen.  Such 
is  the  reason  of  that  disunion  and 
weakness  which  hand  her  over  a 
prey  not  only  to  powerful  foes,  but 
to  whoever  wants  to  attack  her. 
Now,  it  is  to  E/ome  we  owe  all  that. 
In  order  to  be  convinced  by  ex- 
perience, we  would  only  need  to 
have  the  Court  of  Eome  removed, 
by  some  extraordinary  means,  to 
the  midst  of  Switzerland,  amongst 
a  people  which  has  preserved  its 
respect  for  religion,  for  military 
discipline  and  antique  virtues,  when 
it  would  soon  after  be  seen  that  the 
politics  and  intrigues  of  this  Court 
w^ould  introduce  more  vices  and  dis- 
orders into  the  country  than  could 
be  produced  by  any  other  imagin- 
able cause." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  hovf 
language  of  this  kind  should  seem 
to  have  passed  unheeded  during  the 
writer's  lifetime,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  until  after  his  death  that  the 
discovery  of  his  enormities,  moral, 
political,  and  religious,  was  made. 
The  explanation  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  advent  of  the  !Refor~ 
mation,  whose  approach  he  had  him- 
self discerned.  It  would  seem,  that 
so  long  as  there  was  no  question 
regarding  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Church,  little  heed  may  have 
been  paid  to  her  merely  political 
proceedings.  "We  have  seen  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  complimented  on  the 
score  of  his  successful  perfidies,  and 
his  no  less  infamous  son,  CaBsar 
Borgia,  was  in  like  manner  lauded 
for  his  successful  atrocities.  It  was 
not  that  Machiavelli  failed  to 
measure  the  heights  and  depths  of 
immorality  in  both  instances,  but 
they  did.  The  idea  of  morality  or 
immorality   never    entered  their 
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heads,  and  irony  was  lost  upoa 
them.  There  was  evidently,  on  the 
part  of  Eome,  no  sensitiveness 
about  political  reproach,  so  long  as 
it  remained  political.  It  may  even 
be  that  reproaches  were  received  as 
acknowledgments  of  keen  political 
ability,  and  that  compliments  were 
detected  m  the  complaints  of  out- 
witted victims.  But  when  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Church  came 
to  be  assailed,  the  scales  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Court.  At 
a  time  when  E.ome  found  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  authority  at 
home,  she  should  look  beyond  the 
narrow  intrigues  of  Italian  States, 
and  assert  dominion  over  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world,  should  let 
loose  the  dogs  of  war  in  Germany, 
prompt  to  regicide  and  treason  in 
England,  and  Bartholomew  Mas- 
sacres in  Erance,  it  would  not  do  to 
allow  it  to  be  promulgated,  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  greatest  Italian 
statesman  of  his  time,  that  if  you 
•  wanted  to  convert  the  purest  of 
States,  such  as  Switzerland,  into  a 
sink  of  iniquity,  you  had  only  to 
transfer  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
Geneva.  By  parity  of  reasoning, 
no  doubt  the  inference  was  drawn 
that  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  Italy 
if  John  Calvin  were  domiciled  in 
the  Vatican.  The  terrible  testimony 
of  Machiavelli  must  therefore  be 
stopped — nay,  more,  it  must  be 
perverted.  Instead  of  being  the 
denouncer  of  corruption,  he  must 
be  upheld  as  himself  the  corrupter. 
It  was  he  who  applauded  Alexander 
and  Borgia,  and,  under  the  mask 
of  pleading  for  the  people  with  a 
feeble  Medici,  was  instilling  maxims 
which  in  the  light  of  the  Refor- 
mation for  the  first  time  looked 
shocking.  Accordingly,  the  works 
of  the  famous  Florentine  are  con- 
demned. Books  at  the  time  were 
in  few  hands.  It  was  no  difficult 
task,  that  of  making  garbled  ex- 
tracts,, which,  torn  from  the  context, 
and   presented  as  serious  dogma, 


without  tinge  of  irony,  and  without 
light  from  history,  or  fact,  or  cha- 
racter, or  circumstance,  and  accom- 
panied by  well-feigned  exclamations 
of  horror,  were  calculated  to  impose 
upon  even  the  scholars  of  the  day, 
and,  so  imposing,  to  descend  with 
authority  upon  later  students,  until 
the  word  Machiavellism  came  to 
pass  into  a  proverb  expressive  of 
the  worst  double-dealing  perfidy. 

But  however  imperfect  the  data 
even  to  the  time  when  Frederick 
the  Great  wrote  his  Anti-Machia- 
vel^  it  was  with  all  his  writings 
before  him  that  Macaulay  pro- 
nounced the  following  judgment : — 
"  The  whole  man  seems  to  be  an 
enigma — a  grotesque  assemblage  of 
incongruous  qualities — selfishness 
and  generosity,  cruelty  and  benevo- 
lence, craft  and  simplicity,  abject 
villany  and  romantic  heroism.  One 
sentence  is  such  as  a  veteran  diplo- 
matist would  scarcely  write  in 
cipher  for  the  direction  of  his  most 
confidential  spy  ;  the  next  seems  to 
be  extracted  from  a  theme  com- 
posed by  an  ardent  schoolboy  on 
the  death  of  Leonidas.  An  act  of 
dexterous  perfidy,  and  an  act  of 
patriotic  self-devotion,  call  forth  the 
same  kind  and  the  same  degree  of 
respectful  admiration.  The  moral 
sensibility  of  the  writer  seems  to 
be  at  once  morbidly  obtuse  and 
morbidly  acute.  Two  characters 
altogether  dissimilar  are  united  in 
him.  They  are  not  merely  joined, 
but  interwoven.  They  are  the  warp 
and  the  woof  of  his  mind  ;  and  their 
combination,  like  that  of  the  varie- 
gated threads  in  shot  silk,  gives  to 
the  whole  texture  a  glancing  and 
ever-changing  appearance.  The  ex- 
planation might  have  been  easy,  if 
he  had  been  a  very  weak  or  a  very 
afiected  man.  But  he  was  evidently 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His 
works  prove,  beyond  all  contradic- 
tion, that  his  understanding  was 
strong,  his  taste  pure,  and  his  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  exquisitely  keen.'* 
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The  explanation  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  is  here  presented  would 
not,  we  opine,  be  easy  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  character  as  a  coruscation  of 
dazzling  sparks  struck  from  a  rapid 
succession  of  antitheses.  Whether 
such  a  warp  and  woof  were  possible 
is  a  question  for  psychologists,  into 
which  we  shall  not  enter.  We 
venture,  in  all  humility,  to  present 
a  warp  and  woof  of  more  simple 
threads  and  of  more  sober  colour, 
upon  which,  it  may  be,  an  ugly 
pattern  was  wrought  out  from 
models  which  could  in  no  other  way 
have  been  held  up  to  the  scorn  of 
posterity,  but  the  texture  itself  was 
not  of  impossible  monstrousness. 

Love  of  the  best  times  of  ancient 
Borne — a  deep  desire  to  bring  Italy 
up  to  the  heroic  age  of  the  grand 
Roman  E-epublic  —  such  was  the 
warp  and  woof  of  his  mind !  This 
is  our  explanation.  We  proceed  to 
make  it  good. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
the  Discourse  or  Commentary  upon 
the  first  decade  of  Livy  was  written 
are  very  touching.  A  few  young 
noblemen  used  to  meet  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  Eucellai ; 
one  of  them,  and  he  the  new  lord  of 
the  house,  Count  Cosimo  Eucellai, 
was  a  cripple.  Like  others  of  highly 
gifted  minds,  deprived  of  the  power 
of  taking  part  in  manly  exercises, 
he  indulged  in  studies  of  a  philo- 
sophical character.  Companions  of 
his  own  age  used  to  repair  to  the 
garden,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  with 
their  friend  in  the  conversation 
which  was  the  solace  of  his  life. 
Feeling  the  need  of  mature  guid- 
ance and  instruction,  they  turned 
their  attention  towards  Machiavelli. 
He  was  then  a  poor  neglected  man. 
The  Prince,  for  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  written  the  book  bearing 
the  same  title,  was  dead.  He  had 
done  nothing  for  him  in  his  lifetime. 
Whether  it  was  that  Lorenzo  did 
not  like  the  advice  to  put  his  as- 


sumed virtues  in  the  foreground, 
and  keep  his  vices  in  reserve,  or 
that  he  suspected  his  Mentor  of 
feigning  belief  in  virtues  which 
he  knew  to  have  no  existence,  or 
that  he  distrusted  him,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  had  no  sympathy  with 
him,  certain  it  is  that  he  denied 
him  the  favour,  to  gain  which  some 
will  have  it  that  the  book  was 
written.  We  have  said  that  Machia- 
velli was  poor,  and  we  must  add 
that  he  was  poor  because,  amid 
whatever  faults  may  be  attributed 
to  him,  that  of  corruption  can  find 
no  place.  In  some  of  his  letters  he 
complains  of  the  paltry  allowance 
made  to  him  at  a  period  when,  if 
not  actually  an  Ambassador,  he 
virtually  shared  the  responsibilities, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  dignities, 
of  the  office,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  his  resolution  to  live  within  his 
means.  He  therefore,  although  a 
man  of  high  lineage,  had  no  reserved 
fund  upon  which  to  fall  back ;  and, 
in  order  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  he  wrote  for  the  stage.  Hia 
comedies  abound  in  wit,  but,  not- 
withstanding their  having  been 
favourites  with  Popes  and  Cardinals, 
would  not  even  bear  description  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  with  respect 
to  manners  that  the  author  of  the 
Mandragore  may  be  confessed  to 
share  the  prevailing  grossness,  from 
which  few  writers  escape.  Virtue 
and  vice  do  not  shift  like  questions 
of  taste.  Truth  and  honour  are  the 
same  at  all  times.  While,  therefore, 
free  to  admit  an  obvious  plea  for  the 
delinquencies  of  the  dramatist,  we 
would  repudiate  an  apology  for  obli- 
quity of  moral  vision,  put  forward 
on  the  ground  that  such  was  the 
prevailing  vice  of  the  age. 

How  to  deal  with  this  poor  proud 
man — how  administer  to  his  neces- 
sities, without  wounding  his  feel- 
ings— above  all,  how  to  induce  him 
to  pour  forth  the  treasures  of  his 
learning  and  experience,  became  the 
subject  of  the  little  circle's  discus- 
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eions.  With  becoming  tact  and 
delicacy,  they  got  him  to  consent 
to  give  them  lectures  upon  history 
adapted  to  their  own  tiaies,  so  as 
to  involve  political  instruction,  and 
with  much  persuasion  they  in- 
sisted upon  his  receiving  a  suitable 
recompense.  Taking  Livy  as  his 
text,  the  lessons  he  taught  were 
received  with  delight,  and  he  was 
eagerly  requested  to  afford  the 
world  at  large  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom.  Whether  he  may  not  have 
already  planned  the  work,  and 
treated  his  young  friends  to  por- 
tions of  it,  or  whether  it  did  actually 
spring  from  his  intercourse  with 
them,  may  be  a  question;  but,  look- 
ing at  the  circumstances  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  can  stronger 
evidence  be  afforded  of  the  repute 
in  which  Machiavelli  was  held,  or 
of  the  purity  of  the  source  from 
which  this  great  work  must  have 
sprung  ?  It  is  said,  too,  that  as  in 
the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, Plato  was  the  worshipped 
deity,  so  in  those  gardens  of  the 
Eucellai,  it  was  Aristotle  who  was 
the  ruling  spirit.  That  Machiavelli 
studied  and  imitated  Aristotle  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  With  Plato  he 
bad  little  in  common.  His  own 
genius  was  practical  rather  than 
speculative.  As  Lord  Bacon  fairly 
observed,  "  He  presented  men  as 
they  were,  not  as  they  ought  to 
be."  What  he  liked  to  show  was 
the  necessary  sequence  of  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad.  He  liked,  too, 
to  show  by  what  means  a  given 
object,  be  it  good  or  bad,  could  be 
logically  effected  ;  and  as  he  never 
interwove  his  narratives  with 
moral  reflections,  but  rigidly  pur- 
sued the  course  of  facts,  it  has  been 
too  lightly  concluded  that  he  had 
no  care  about  morality  at  all.  How 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  have 
nullified  the  charge  by  Joseph  Sur- 
faceismsand  Mrs.  Candourisms,  but 
such  was  not  his  way.  Let  us  now 
look  into  this  book  on  Livy. 


He  first  declares  his  object.  "  If 
we  consider  the  respect  in  which 
antiquity  was  held,  and,  to  confine 
myself  to  one  example,  the  price 
given  for  mere  fragments  of  an 
old  statue,  which  une  is  jealous  of 
having  to  ornament  one's  house,  or 
set  before  artists  as  models  for 
imitation ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
look  at  the  marvellous  examples 
presented  by  the  history  of  ancient 
kingdoms  and  republics — the  pro- 
digies of  wisdom  and  virtue  dis- 
played by  kings,  by  captains,  by 
citizens,  by  legislators,  who  have 
sacrificed  themselves  to  the  good  of 
their  country  ;  if  we  see  them  more 
admired  than  imitated,  or  rather  so 
neglected  that  there  remains  not 
the  least  trace  of  this  antique 
virtue,  we  cannot  help  being  at 
once  strangely  surprised  and  pro- 
foundly affected  !  "  This  negligence 
he  attributes  to  the  way  in  which 
history  is  ordinarily  read,  rather 
for  the  sake  of  the  amusement 
afforded  by  details  of  events  than 
for  the  lessons  involved.  "  The  idea 
of  imitating  noble  actions  never 
occurs  to  men's  minds.  They  tell 
you  that  such  imitation  is  not 
merely  difficult  but  impossible;  as 
if  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  elements, 
and  men  themselves  had  changed 
order,  movement,  and  power,  and 
had  become  different  from  what 
they  were.  It  is  to  remove  this 
error  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power, 
that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
write  upon  such  books  of  Livy  as 
have  come  down  whole  to  us,  in 
order  to  draw  such  comparisons 
between  ancient  and  modern  events 
as  may  render  them  more  intelli- 
gible." 

Beginning  with  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  cities,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  the  three  forms  of  go- 
vernment—monarchy, aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  the  separate  estab- 
lishment of  any  one  of  which  he 
condemns, because  ''monarchy  turns 
into  tyranny,  aristocracy  degen- 
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erates  into  oligarchy,  and  popular 
government  falls  into  licentious 
demagoguism.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
legislator  who  adopts  one  of  these 
three  forms  of  government  obtains 
but  a  short  continuance ;  for,  no 
matter  what  precaution  he  may 
take,  he  cannot  prevent  such  inevit- 
able consequences."  For  this  he 
assigns  the  philosophical  reason, 
that  there  is  so  much  resemblance 
between  the  original  and  the  degen- 
erated forms,  that  the  former  glide 
into  the  latter  through  the  attrac- 
tions exercised  by  these  very  re- 
semblances. He  accordingly  con- 
cludes that,  "  when  in  the  same 
constitution  you  combine  with  the 
sovereign  power  that  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  with  both  that  of  the 
people,  each  of  these  three  powers 
treats  the  other  with  respect." 

Thus  Machiavelli,  sagaciously  in 
advance  of  his  age,  anticipates  our 
own  English  system  of  government, 
which  it  has  pleased  some  modern 
Liberals  to  pronounce  unfit  for  con- 
tinental States.  It  is  true  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  which 
guides  his  work,  he  quotes  a  prece- 
dent from  antiquity  in  support  of 
his  doctrine,  and  he  cites  Lycurgus 
as  an  authority ;  but  we  think  it 
sufficiently  obvious  that  this  scheme 
of  government  was  derived  from 
observations  within  his  own  ex- 
perience. We  think  some  support 
is  given  to  this  view  by  the  admira- 
tion he  expresses  from  what  he  had 
seen  in  France  of  the  working  of 
the  Parliament.  Our  readers  are 
well  aware  that  this  institution  bore 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  our 
modern  legislative  assemblies.  The 
Parliament  to  which  he  refers  was 
a  grand  magisterial  body,  instituted 
by  Louis  the  Ninth — or,  as  he  was 
called,  St.  Louis — for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  violence  of  the  feudal 
lords,  by  obliging  them  to  submit 
their  own  quarrels  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  dependants,  to  a  court 
composed  partly  of  nobles  and  partly 


of  ecclesiastics,  whose  decisions  were 
to  be  guided  by  fixed  rules  of  law. 
In  this  high  court  of  Parliament 
were  merged  all  the  Baronial  courts 
of  the  time.  It  was  a  great  check 
upon  the  irregularly  exercised  power 
of  the  nobility,  and  greatly  raised 
the  Royal  authority,  which,  however, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  allowed 
the  latter  no  interference  in  matters 
of  State.  But,  when  we  recollect 
how  profoundly  Machiavelli  felt 
with  regard  to  the  petty  nobles  of 
his  own  land — what  an  infliction  he 
considered  them  to  be — we  may 
easily  understand  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  must  have  regarded  an 
institution  by  which  their  means  of 
evil  were  nullified.  As  he  ever 
preferred  conquest  by  justice  and 
kindness,  so  would  he,  without 
doubt,  have  gladly  seen  wicked 
Princes  subdued  by  law  rather  than 
by  violence.  As  it  was,  he  observed 
the  harmony  which  in  France 
seemed  to  be  established  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  State, 
the  Crown  and  the  Lords ;  and  could 
he  have  imported  some  like  method 
into  his  own  country,  and  allied  it 
to  the  popular  power,  which,  when 
it  was  in  unrestricted  ascendency, 
did  degenerate  into  the  licentious- 
ness that  had  led  to  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Medicis,  his  ideal  of  a 
perfect  form  of  government  would 
be  practically  effected. 

It  was  not  only  with  regard  to 
his  ideas  of  a  properly  constituted 
government  that  Machiavelli  was 
in  advance  of  his  time,  but,  touching 
public  meetings,  he  writes  like  one 
living  amongst  ourselves  at  the 
present  day.  He  is  discussing  the 
disputes  that  used  to  break  out 
between  the  Eoman  Senate  and  the 
people,  and  which  finally  led  to  the 
creation  of  Tribunes,  by  whom  the 
popular  element  became  regularly  re- 
presented. We  quote  from  Chapter 
IV.  of  the  Discourse  : — "  In  every 
republic  there  are  two  parties ; 
that  of  the  great,  and  that  of  the 
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people,  and  all  the  laws  favourable 
to  liberty  spring  alone  from  their 
opposition.  From  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  to  the  Gracchi,  about  300 
years,  internal  agitations  led  to  very 
few  being  exiled,  and  to  still  less 
shedding  of  blood  !  Can  a  republic 
be  represented  as  disorderly  which 
displayed  such  virtues  ?  It  is  from 
good  education  that  these  virtues 
spring,  and  good  education  is  itself 
due  to  good  laws,  while  good  laws 
are  in  turn  produced  by  these 
agitations  which  the  greater  number 
•  do  so  inconsiderately  condemn !  " 
He  goes  on : — "  But  some  will  cry 
out.  What  strange  means  these ! 
"What!  thus  to  hear  unceasingly 
the  cries  of  an  ungovernable  people 
against  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
declaiming  against  the  people  !  To 
see  the  populace  tumultuously 
crowding  the  streets,  people  shut- 
ting their  houses,  and  even  sallying 
from  Eome !  Let  not  this  picture 
frighten  you.  In  fact,  every  free 
State  ought  to  afford  the  people  the 
n>eans  of  expressing  their  feelings, 
or  so  to  speak  the  popular  ambition  ; 
above  all,  republics  should  do  so, 
which  on  all  important  occasions 
derive  their  force  from  the  people 
themselves.  Now^,  such  was  the 
method  employed  at  Eome."  He 
has,  too,  a  good  opinion  of  the 
people  : — "  Seldom  are  the  wishes 
of  a  free  people  pernicious  to 
liberty.  They  are  excited  either 
by  present  or  by  apprehended 
oppression.  If  their  apprehensions 
■  are  unfounded,  they  have  recourse 
to  public  meetings,  where  the  elo- 
quence of  a  good  man  is  enough 
to  open  their  eyes  to  their  error. 
The  people,  says  Cicero,  although 
ignorant,  are  capable  of  appreciating 
truth,  and  yield  easily  to  it  when  pre- 
sented by  a  man  of  esteemed  good 
faith."  What !  Parliamentary  go- 
vernment, popular  education,  and 
public  meetings,  all  in  this  terrible 
Machiavelli ! 
Any  attempts  at  an  estimate  of 


Machiavelli' s  character  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
his  religious  feelings.  In  no  respect 
has  he  been  dealt  with  more  unfairly 
than  this.  A  point  to  his  disadvan- 
tage has  been  raised  from  ihe  Xlth 
chapter  of  the  Discourse,  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Eomans.  He  concludes, 
from  certain  general  considerations, 
that  the  "  religion  introduced  by 
Numa  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  prosperity  of  Eome.  It 
gave  birth  to  wise  regulations,  such 
as  ordinarily  command  that  good 
fortune  which  ensures  success.  But 
if  attachment  to  the  worship  of 
the  Divinity  be  the  most  certain 
guarantee  of  the  greatness  of  re- 
publics, contempt  for  religion  is 
the  most  certain  cause  of  their  ruin. 
Woe  to  the  State  in  which  fear  of 
the  Supreme  Being  does  not  exist ! 
it  must  perish,  unless  kept  in  awe 
of  the  sovereign,  fear  of  w  hom  may 
for  a  time  supply  the  place  of 
religion  ;  but  as  such  influence  dies 
with  him,  so  must  the  State  itself 
perish  which  depends  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  ruler  only,  for  rarely 
is  it  found  to  be  continued  by  his 
successors."  Dante,  he  adds,  has 
perfectly  expressed  this  : — 

"  Eade  volte  discendo  per  li  rami 
L'umana  probitate,  e  questo  vuole 
Quel  che  la  da,  i^erche  da  lui  si 
chiama." 

Upon  this  passage  it  has  been 
remarked,  that,  applying  to  the 
Divinity  in  the  abstract,  or  as  under- 
stood by  the  Pagan  Romans,  it  may 
be  construed  in  the  sense  of  a 
useful  instrument  of  government, 
without  supposij]g  any  particular 
belief  on  his  own  part.  But  it 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in 
all  references  to  Eoman  manners 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  applica- 
tion to  his  own  times.  What  he 
is  contending  for  throughout  is  a 
return  to  the  purity  which  prevailed 
before  degeneracy  had  set  in.  His 
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great  argument  is,  that  to  save 
institutions  from  the  death  which 
waits  upon  corruption,  return  must 
be  made  to  their  first  principles. 
Monarchy,  republicanism,  the  as- 
sembling of  the  aged  and  wise 
under  the  name  of  senators,  re- 
ligion, have  all  been  good  at  the 
outset.  Monarchy  and  republican- 
ism has  each  alike  its  origin  in 
the  necessities  of  new  societies. 
Either  the  best  reputed  man  was 
chosen  leader  or  king,  or  the  people 
formed  their  own  council.  If 
monarchy  settles  into  hereditary 
rule,  the  sons  will  degenerate,  and 
if  the  monarchy  is  to  be  saved,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  a  revival  of  the 
good  old  days  of  the  Numas. 

The  introduction  of  the  name  of 
Dante,  the  sublime  religious  poet 
and  patriot  of  the  13th  century, 
ought  alone  to  mark  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  and  in  the 
same  chapter  he  lauds  Savonarola. 
He  himself  was  engaged  in  the 
difficult  attempt  of  carrying  into 
practical  execution  the  dream  of 
the  inspired  Ghibeline  for  a  united 
Italy,  no  longer  the  sport  of  the 
Papacy  or  the  prey  of  the  foreigner. 
The  poet  and  prophet,  as  of  right, 
preceded  the  statesman  and  philo- 
sopher, and  the  latter  drew  from 
the  former  the  enthusiasm  which 
is  the  soul  of  all  great  work.  It 
might  be  too  much  to  claim  for 
Machiavelli,  far-seeing  as  he  was,  an 
anticipation  of  the  Broad-Church 
view  of  the  19th  century,  which 
assigns  a  place  to  the  Divinity  in 
every  human  conscience.  What  he 
did  assuredly  aim  at — and  it  was  the 
keynote  of  the  glorious  Keforma- 
tion  which  followed — was  to  bring 
Christianity  to  its  first  principles, 
by  restoring  its  spirit  within  the 
Church  as  it  stood.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  we  find,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  third  book,  in  which 
he  is  arguing  in  favour  of  a  return 
to  first  principles  in  the  sense  we 
have  been  describing,  the  following 


remarkable  passage  : — That  this 
necessity  for  a  renewal  of  religions 
is  proved  by  that  which  has  occurred 
with  respect  to  our  own.  It  would 
have  been  entirely  lost  had  it  not 
been  brought  back  to  its  principles 
by  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominick, 
who,  by  their  vows  of  poverty,  and 
by  the  example  of  Christ,  whom 
they  preached,  revived  Christian 
sentiments  in  hearts  in  which  they 
were  nearly  extinguished.  The 
new  orders  which  they  established 
were  so  powerful,  that  they  saved 
religion  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  licentious  manners  of  the 
bishops  and  heads  of  the  Church." 
Then  follows  one  of  those  cutting 
pieces  of  irony  which  have  mystified 
many  who  lived  later  than  his  own 
times: — "  These  orders  maintained 
themselves  in  poverty  ;  and  then 
they  gained  such  influence  over  the 
people  by  confession  and  by  preach- 
ing !  —  an  influence  exercised  to 
persuade  the  latter  that  they  must 
not  speak  ill  of  those  who  govern 
badly,  for  that  it  is  good  and  useful 
for  them  to  show  obedience,  and 
leave  it  to  God  alone  to  punish 
their  misdoings.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  governors,  not  fearing  the 
punishment  they  do  not  see,  have 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Yet 
this  revival  has  saved,  and  still  saves, 
religion." 

The  influence  of  religion  upon  a 
people  he  saw  manifested  on  the 
German  nation,  whom  he  found  ex- 
empt from  the  corruptions  which 
tainted  Italians,  French,  and  Span- 
iards alike  : — "  Germany  presents 
alone  a  people  filled  with  probity 
and  religion,  the  reason  this  why 
many  republics  live  there  free  ;  and 
such  is  the  respect  paid  to  the  laws, 
that  nobody,  whether  citizen  or 
stranger,  dare  seek  to  render  him- 
self master.  And  for  the  sake  of 
proving  that  the  antique  probity  is 
to  be  found  amongst  this  people,  I 
will  cite  a  fact  similar  to  what  used 
to  occur  in  Rome.    These  German 
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towns,  when  required  to  meet  some 
public  expenditure,  are  called  upon 
bj  their  magistratea  or  town  coun- 
cils to  provide  a  certain  sum,  to  be 
subscribed  for  by  each  citizen  in 
the  proportion  of  so  much  upon  the 
eighth  of  his  fortune,  being  one  or 
two  per  cent,  more  or  less.  Upon 
the  appointed  day,  each  citizen  de- 
posits his  due  upon  oath,  the  truth 
of  which  is  never  questioned." 

He  defends,  in  fine,  the  Christian 
religion  against  the  charge  of  teach- 
ing passive  submission  rather  than 
active  virtue,  by  throwing  the  blame 
upon  the  false  iuterpreters  of  the 
time.  "  If,"  he  observes,  "  the  world 
in  which  we  dwell  'is  enervated,  let 
us  accuse  the  baseness  of  those  who 
interpret  our  religion  in  a  manner 
more  accommodating  to  their  sloth 
than  favourable  to  virtue.  Had 
they  considered  that  this  our  reli- 
gion supports  glory  and  patriotic 
defence  of  our  country,  they  would 
have  seen  that  it  orders  us  to  love 
our  country,  to  honour  it,  and  to 
put  forth  all  those  virtues  which 
are  essential  for  its  defence."  After 
these  passages,  need  more  be  said  in 
contradiction  of  the  sincerity  of 
]yiachiavelli's  religious  convictions  ? 

From  showing  what  ought  to  be 
done,  to  showing  the  way  to  do  it, 
is  but  a  step,  and  if  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  country  are  to 
be  established,  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  military  virtues.  Accord- 
ingly, by  way  of  necessary  sequel  to 
the  Discourse,  is  appended  "The  Art 
of  War,"  which,  sketched  out  in 
the  former,  was  subsequently  de- 
veloped into  a  systematic  work. 
True  to  his  method,  he  recurs  to 
the  Eomans,  and  labours  to  prove 
that  the  principles  put  in  practice 
by  them  were  sound  to  the  then 
present  time,  subject  to  certain 
modifications  rendered  necessary  by 
the  introduction  of  artillery.  The 
work  bore  immediate  fruits,  by 
leading  to  the  substitution  of  in- 
fantry  for   cavalry,    upon  which 


armies  used  to  rely.  Those  hired 
Condottieri  which,  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  country,  were  employed 
to  act  vicariously  for  those  who 
were  too  corrupt  and  weak  to  do 
their  own  fighting,  were  mostly 
mounted  as  became  marauders. 
Machiavelli  saw  that,  in  order  to 
have  a  solid  national  army,  the  main 
force  should  be  infantry.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the 
art  of  war  in  the  way  he  tried  to 
revolutionize  other  institutions,  by 
ascending  to  the  antique  time,  be- 
fore degeneracy  had  set  in — for  the 
antique  virtues,  not  the  contem- 
poraneous craft,  formed  the  "  warp 
and  woof"  of  his  mind. 

The  round  of  instruction  by 
which  the  Rucellai  Garden  was  to 
be  rendered  ever  memorable,  would 
not  have  been  complete,  if  he  did 
not  deal  with  both  sides  of  the  way 
in  which  public  corruption  was  to 
be  encountered.  Here  we  are  again 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  one 
doctrine  which  has  clouded  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  bright 
pure  fame.  There  can  be  no  denial 
of  the  fact  that  he  believed  and 
taught  that  all  means,  fair  and  foul, 
were  rendered  lawful  by  the  vices 
of  a  public  enemy.  True,  he  would 
only  have  recourse  to  the  perfidious 
enemy's  own  w  eapons  in  the  last  re- 
sort. He  would  try  the  virtues  by 
preference,  and  if  benevolence  and 
justice  failed, why,  then  such  objects 
as  were  proof  against  the  best  must 
be  removed  at  any  cost ;  and,  as 
usual,  he  finds  examples  enough  in 
ancient  history  in  support  of  his 
thesis.  Before  we  dispose  finally  of 
this  exceptional  point,  let  us  cast  a 
glance  upon  that  History  of 
Florence"  which  remains  a  solid 
monument  of  his  genius. 

The  "  History  of  Florence,"  as  de- 
scribed by  its  great  historian,  is  that 
of  a  furious,  tumultuous,  and  compli- 
cated series  -of  party  strifes.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  contests 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  iu 
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the    middle    of   the    13th  cen- 
tury, to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi 
against  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  in 
1478,  the  number  of  conspiracies, 
seditions,   and   violent  changes  of 
government,  was    so  great,  as  to 
forbid  all  attempt  at  presenting  an 
orderly  narrative  of  them  within 
the  limited  space  at  our  disposal. 
In  the  olden  time,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  these  feuds,  the  government 
used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  twelve 
citizens,    bearing    the    name  of 
Ancients,  or  Elder  Men,  who  were 
annually  elected  by  the  six  quarters 
into  which  the  city  was  divided. 
Besides  these,  there  were  appointed 
two  judges  to  administer  justice,  the 
one  called  the  people's  Captain,  the 
other  the  Podestat.    For  purposes 
of   defence,   there  were  enrolled 
twenty  companies  within  the  gates 
and  seventy  without,  bound  to  obey 
the   call   of  the  Captain  or  the 
Ancients.    The  rallying   flag,  red 
and  white,  was  raised  upon  a  chariot 
draped  in  red,  and  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  oxen.  When  bent  upon  a  military 
enterprise,   the   chariot,  with  its 
standard,  would,  with  much  solem- 
nity, be  confided  to  the  leaders  of 
the  people.    As  the  army  ranged 
itself  in  order,  the  great  bell,  called 
Martinella,  would  be  rung  day  after 
day,  for  the  chivalrous  purpose  of 
putting  the  enemy  on  his  guard. 
"  Such,"    observes    our  historian, 
"  were  the  magnanimity  and  lofti- 
ness of  soul  of  these  men,  that  they 
would  look  upon  him  as  deceitful  and 
deserving  of  censure  who  should 
practise  surprise  upon  his  foe,  while, 
at  the  present  day,  such  deception 
would  be  praised  as  an  act  of  cour- 
age and   prudence."    Under  her 
free    institutions,   Florence  rose 
rapidly  in  prosperity  and  power. 
The  beginning  of  her  troubles  had 
its  origin  in  a  quarrel  between  the 
two  patrician  families  of  the  Buon- 
delmonti  and  the  Donati,  owing  to 
one  of  the  former,  a  young  noble- 
man, having,  in  modern  phrase,  jilted 


a  lady  of  the  latter.  Her  friends 
having  assassinated  the  offender, 
there  arose  a  feud  which  lasted  for 
generations.  Other  feuds  from  other 
causes  followed  subsequently.  That 
so  well  known  of  the  Whites  and 
JBlaclcs,  in  which  the  factions  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  became  en- 
tangled according  as  the  rise  of  one 
or  other  gave  the  opportunity  of 
colouring  private  vengeance  with 
pretended  public  interests,  while  the 
people  mingled  in  the  diff*erent  frays, 
each  of  which  was  sure  to  end  in 
the  banishment  of  the  defeated,  and 
in  a  change  of  government  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  faction* 

The  exiled  party  no  sooner  began 
to   breathe    than   it   set  on  foot 
schemes  for   the   recovery  of  its 
power,  and,  whilst  carrying  on  com- 
munications with  its  secret  partizans 
within  the  walls,  would  cast  its  eyes 
upon   some   hostile   or  ambitious 
neighbour   for   aid,  selfishly  indif- 
ferent to  the  risks  of  danger  to  the 
liberty    and  independence  of  the 
city  by  th 3  introduction  of  a  foreign 
intruder.    In  this  way  the  defeated 
Ghibelines,  supported  by  a  King  of 
Naples,  were  enabled  to  impose  a 
certain  Gui  Novello,  who,  having 
begun  by  enlarging  the  popular  in- 
fluence  in   the   government,  pro- 
ceeded by  degrees  to  exalt  his  own, 
until,  proceeding  too  far,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Guelphs,  in 
1267,  acquired  the  ascendency,  and 
again  the  government  underwent  a 
change.    Some    years  afterwards, 
Pope  Nicholas,  whose  policy  it  was 
not  to   allow  the   existence  of  a 
strong  power  anywhere  capable  of 
thwarting  his  own,  gave  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Ghibelines,  although  the 
latter  were,  upon  principle,  his  oppo- 
nents;andsocontrivedthat  thegovern- 
ment  of  Florence  should  be  shared 
between  them  and  his  friends  the 
Guelphs.    This  led  to  a  fresh  recon- 
struction of  the  government.  Then 
came  another  Pope,  Martin  lY., 
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"who  changed  all  that  again,  and 
his  intermeddling  led  to  a  fresh 
revolution,  which  ended  by  the 
Guidas  imposing  three  of  their 
members,  who,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  should  form  the  govern- 
ment. The  number  was  subse- 
quently raised  to  eight,  taking  the 
name  of  Signors,  for  whom  was 
erected  the  famous  palace  called  the 
Signoria.  As  the  two  factions, 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline,  were  repre- 
sented, when  in  power,  by  nobles, 
the  people  resolved  upon  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  patrician  order  from  any 
share  in  the  Signory.  The  14th 
century  began  in  trouble.  The 
two  families,  the  CerChi  and 
Donati,  the  leaders  of  the  Blach  and 
White  factions,  were  keeping  the 
city  in  fermentation,  when  the 
Signory,  by  the  advice  of  the  great 
poet  Dante,  summoning  the  people 
to  their  aid,  obliged  the  faction 
leaders  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
exiled  the  most  forward  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  No  doubt  it  was  in 
this  way  that  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  both  sides,  and  was 
to  suffer  for  his  patriotism  by 
being  expelled  from  the  city  whose 
highest  glory  is  in  connection  with 
his  immortal  name. 

Fifteen  years  or  so  of  dreary 
struggles  followed,  between  the  same 
apparently  inextinguishable  factions, 
until  a  bold  Dictator,  Lando,  having 
got  hold  of  the  reins  of  power,  in- 
dulged in  such  vexatious  acts  of 
tyranny,  that  the  people  rose  and 
expelled  him  ;  and,  having  then  to 
encounter  a  clever  but  terrible  ad- 
versary, Castruccio,  the  Florentines 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
calling  their  ally,  Charles  Duke  of 
Calabria,  to  their  aid;  but  he,  being 
occupied  elsewhere,  made  them  a 
fatal  present  in  the  person  of  Gaul- 
thier,  called  the  Duke  of  Athens. 
In  the  meantime,  the  government 
had  undergone  another  change, 
which  promised  security  against 
a  recurrence  of  such  miseries  as 


they  had  endured.  The  new  con- 
stitution bore  marks  of  a  truly 
statesmanlike  character,  and  yet  it 
was  not  destined  to  last.  Two  as- 
semblies were  formed:  the  one 
composed  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, taken  from  all  classes,  the  other 
to  be  formed  of  nobles  and  people 
together.  But  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
with  the  help  of  the  never- 
ceasing  conspiracies  and  of  artful 
corruption,  contrived  to  make  him- 
self Dictator,  and  played  such  vile 
pranks,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  fly.  He  left  behind  him  an  evil 
legacy.  By  one  more  revolution, 
the  nobles  were  utterly  deprived  of 
all  share  in  the  government,  and 
there  was  for  some  ten  years  an  in- 
ternal peace,  until  the  plague  of 
1353,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
devastation  that  carried  off  96,000 
persons,  is  still  associated  with  the 
lively  pages  of  "  Boccaccio. 

Although  Machiavelli  has  been 
called  an  enthusiastic  republican, 
some  qualification  of  the  term  is 
suggested  by  the  principles  which 
he  has  laid  down  in  favour  of  the 
aristocracy,  for,  while  asserting  a 
broad  popular  basis,  he  advocates 
the  rights  of  the  upper  classes  to  a 
due  share  in  the  government.  Con- 
sistently with  this  view — if,  indeed, 
it  may  not  have  been  suggested  by 
the  consequences  of  the  violent  re- 
moval of  the  nobles  from  all  share 
in  public  affairs — he  attributes  to 
their  degradation  the  decline  of 
military  order  and  grandeur  of 
public  spirit.  This  must  be  the 
more  strongly  insisted  upon  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  treatment 
which  he  thought  not  too  bad  for 
the  petty  rulers  of  his  own  day. 
Between  the  latter  and  the  old 
nobility  of  Florence  there  was  evi- 
dently in  his  mind  no  tie  of  re- 
semblance. The  race  which  he 
doomed  to  destruction  as  public 
enemies  must  rather  have  been 
like  the  Greek  bandits,  such  as 
furnished  M.  About  with  his  in- 
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imitable  Hoi  des  Montagues^  their 
rulers  recognizing  lawful  duties 
towards  neighbours  and  subjects. 

Untaught  by  examples,  and  un- 
touched by  the  awful  visitation  to 
which  we  have  referred,  two  families, 
the  Albizzi  and  the  Ricci,  broke  out 
into  feud, and,  as  happened  informer 
years,  the  old  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
disputes  revived  with  it,  and  the 
same  mixture  of  domestic  and 
political  antagonism  drew  all  classes 
into  a  common  trouble.  Pending 
recourse  to  the  old  modes  of  banish- 
ments, executions,  and  confiscations, 
a  new  weapon  was  invented  — that 
of  disqualification  for  candidature 
to  office  by  simple  notices  or  warn- 
ings, of  which  free  use  was  made 
by  the  party  in  the  ascendency. 
While  the  Signory  are  endeavouring 
to  restore  order.  Pope  Gregory  XI., 
himself  finding  shelter  at  Avignon, 
takes  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Tuscany,  caused  by  these  divisions, 
orders  war  to  be  waged,  which,  after 
three  years  of  infliction,  is  only 
ended  by  the  Pope's  death.  We 
now  see  dawning  the  Star  of  the 
Medicis,  by  the  nomination  of  Sil- 
vastre  Medici  to  the  chief  rank 
of  Gonfalonier.  He  abolishes  the 
paltry  system  of  warnings,  but  has 
to  encounter  that  outbreak  of  the 
populace  to  which  we  before  re- 
ferred, as  the  death-blow  of  the 
aristocratic  order. 

At  length  a  government  was 
made,  in  which,  according  to  Ma- 
chiavelli's  distinction,  there  entered 
representatives  of  the  people  and 
of  the  populace,  which  managed 
pretty  well  for  about  three  years, 
until,  as  so  often  happens,  some  of 
the  exiled  Albizzi  and  others,  with 
foreign  aid,  began  their  intrigues, 
which  were  met  by  severe  repres- 
sions, but  peace  was  far  from  being 
restored.  The  three  classes,  nobles, 
burghers,  and  working  people, 
viewed  each  other  with  bitter 
suspicion.  In  1390,  one  of  the 
Albizzi,  being  Gonfalonier,  gave 


full  rein  to  his  thirst  for  vengeance 
against  all  nobles  or  people  who 
had  any  hand  in  the  punishments 
of  his  family.  At  his  death  follows 
the  weary  round  of  conspiracies, 
until  the  respectable  name  of  John 
de  Medici  begins  to  exert  a  sober- 
ing influence  over  the  heartburn- 
ings of  the  troubled  city. 

We  have  now  reached  a  resting- 
place,  at  which  we  may  allow  our- 
selves and  our  readers  to  stop  and 
breathe.  Henceforth  the  history  of 
Florence  is  identified  with  that  of 
the  Medici  family,  and  has  been 
rendered  familiar  by  the  elegant 
volumes  of  Eoscoe.  Machiavelli 
ends  his  history  with  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  of  whose 
government  and  character  he  ex- 
presses the  most  profound  admira- 
tion. How  could  he  have  done 
otherwise  ?  His  government  was 
one  of  noble  and  orderly  tranquillity, 
under  which  men  of  science,  taste, 
and  learning  held  the  places  of 
nobles,  free  from  those  factious 
intrigues  which  lay  hushed  under 
the  free  and  familiar  magnificence 
of  a  ruler,  the  friend  of  all  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  that  in- 
dustry which  was  the  source  of  his 
own  wealth.  Yet  in  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  Lorenzo  there  is  no 
taint  of  subserviency.  Written, 
though  the  history  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Pope  Clement  YIL,  the 
evils  inflicted  by  his  predecessors  in 
calling  in  foreign  interference  are 
related  with  impartial  firmness.  He 
is  alike  true  to  his  own  statesman- 
like principles,  and  holds  out  no 
encouragement  to  that  usurpation 
of  exclusive  authority  which  his 
successors  acquired.  What  those 
statesmanlike  principles  were,  he  set 
forth  afterwards  in  his  Scheme  of  a 
Constitution  for  Florence,  which, 
like  the  History,  was  propounded 
at  the  request  of  another  Pope, 
Leo  X. 
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In  this  lucid  performance  he  lays 
down  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
durable  republic  in  Florence  ;  nor 
will  he  admit  the  possibility  of  any 
other  admissible  form  there,  because 
of  the  civil  social  equality  of  its 
citizens.  Dividing  the  latter  into 
three  classes,  the  upper  and  lower 
corps  of  trades,  and  the  populace, 
he  urges  the  necessity  of  allowing 
them  their  fair  share  to  all  public 
offices.  It  is  a  striking  circum- 
stance that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  nobles,  the  extinction  of  whose 
power  we  have  heard  him  bewail, 
because  with  them  fell  the  military 
spirit.  Erom  his  silence  regarding 
them  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  ceased 
utterly  to  exist.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion acquired  by  those  merchant 
Princes,  the  Medicia,  overshadowed 
whatever  may  have  remained  of 
their  former  ill-used  importance. 
Had  such  a  class  been  present, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
conformity  with  his  sense  of  justice 
and  avowed  principles  of  non-ex- 
clusion, he  would  have  afforded 
them  their  due  share.  Yet  their 
disappearance  from  the  political 
stage  is  strange  and  ominous.  But 
what  we  have  to  do  with  here  is 
the  character  of  MachiaveUi  him- 
self. He  is  dealing  with  a  different 
man  from  that  poor  dangerous 
tyrant  to  whom  he  addressed  "  The 
Prince."  The  statesman  of  estab- 
lished renown  is  called  upon  by  a 
Pope,  who  in  the  worldly  sense  was 
the  most  accomplished  ruler  of  his 
time,  and,  true  to  himself  and  his 
country,  he  rises  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion.  To  understand  his 
scheme,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
study  the  history  of  those  changes 
of  government  of  which  we  have 
attempted  a  slight  sketch.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  while  working  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  ever-abiding 
popular  forms,  he  shows  himself 
equal  to  the  task  of  going  along  with 


new  circumstances,  and  of  mould- 
ing ^nd  applying  them  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  time.  Ap- 
prehending evidently  that  Leo,  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  State,  would 
shrink  from  a  republic,  he  proposes 
to  endow  his  representative  with  an 
equal  co-ordinate  power;  not  that 
he  could  abrogate  the  governing 
and  administrative  bodies,  but  that 
he  should  be  able  to  set  them  in 
action  when  requisite  to  do  so,  and 
he  allowed  the  militia  to  be  officered 
by  the  Pope. 

Throughout  Machiavelli's  writ- 
ings appear,  indeed,  little  signs  of 
sentimentalism,  while  in  not  a  few 
instances  there  are  passages  of  pro- 
found pathos,  rising  from  the  depths 
of  conviction.  Not  the  least  re- 
markable is  shown  in  this  Scheme 
of  a  Constitution,  wherein,  touching 
the  semi-pagan  Leo  on  his  weak  or 
strong  point — his  respect  for  Plato 
and  Aristotle — he  tells  him  that  it 
was  the  most  ardent  aspiration  of 
these  great  men  to  create  a  re- 
public, and  send  down  their  names 
on  the  same  line  with  a  Solon  op 
a  Lycurgus.  They  did  what  they 
best  could — they  bequeathed  the 
right  rules,  trusting  to  happy  occa- 
sion for  their  application.  Such  an 
occasion  was  now  offered,  and  Leo 
is  pathetically  implored  to  make 
good  use  of  Jt. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  prac- 
tices of  the  man  Were  in  accordance 
with  his  own  best  maxims,  we  are 
again  led  to  ask  how  it  is  that  the 
greatest  statesman  of  liis  time,  the 
purest  of  patriots,  the  incorruptible 
diplomatist,  the  counsellor  of  Popes, 
with  a  perspicacity  of  mind  that 
pierced  through  the  future,  should 
leave  his  splendid  name  tarnished 
with  cruel  perfidy  ?  He  applauded 
CjDsar  Borgia  for  having  entrapped 
a  person  of  whom  the  following 
pleasant  account  is  given : — Olive- 
rotto  da  Fermo  was  brought  up  at 
F\»rmo,  then  a  free  city,  by  a 
maternal  uucle,  who  put  him  under 
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a  famous  Captain  of  Condottieri,  to 
learn  the  use  of  arms.  He  did  so 
with  a  vengeance,  for  he  turned  his 
instruction  against  his  benefactor, 
the  same  uncle  whom  he  assassi- 
nated along  with  the  leading  citizens 
of  Fermo.  The  way  in  which  he 
achieved  his  wickedness  was  this. 
He  invited  the  uncle,  with  his  in- 
tended victims,  to  a  banquet,  and 
having  murdered  them  all,  seized 
the  city,  with  the  help  of  his  Con- 
dottieri.  This  was  the  precedent 
adopted  by  CaDsar  Borgia,  and  turned 
against  its  own  author ;  and  because 
the  effect  was  to  relieve  the  Eomao;na 
of  monsters  of  the  kind,  Machia- 
velli  applauds,  or  appears  to  applaud, 
the  deed.  That  he  cared  nothing 
for  Borgia  himself  was  proved  by 
the  indifference  with  which  he 
heard  of  his  overthrow  and  death. 
The  report  was  that  he  was  flung 
into  the  Tiber. 

We  have  said,  "  appeared  to  ap- 
plaud "  the  deed,  and  have  used  the 
expression  designedly;  for,  in  writing 
the  story  of  another  ruffian,  Cas- 
truccio,  he  recounts  in  a  lively  way 
the  perfidious  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  possession  of  Fistoia,  then 
a  dependency  of  Florence.  The 
two  factions,  the  Whites  and  Blacks, 
deputed  each  a  messenger  to  betray 
the  place  into  his  hands,  the  one 
not  knowing  what  the  other  did. 
He  accepted  both,  telling  the  one 
he  would  send  his  lieutenant  to  a 
given  point,  and  the  other  that  he 
would  be  himself  at  a  different  part 
of  the  city.  When  he  and  his 
lieutenant  had  entered  at  different 
sides,  they  turned  each  upon  the 
confiding  factions,  and  massacred 
them.  Hands  have  been  raised  in 
horror  at  the  sardonic  gravity  with 
which  this  monstrous  story  is  told, 
and  to  whom  told  ?  Why,  to  those 
amiable  young  noblemen  of  the 
Hucellai  Grarden,  for  whom  he  con- 
structed his  great  Art  of  War,  and 
read  his  noble  Commentary  upon 
Livy.  The  fact  is,  that  the  story  is, 


to  use  the  description  of  it  by 
Ginguene,  the  excellent  historian  of 
Italian  literature — the  story  is  a 
roman.  In  reading  it,  we  are 
again  reminded  of  Swift.  His 
young  hearers,  who  divined  the 
purpose  to  illustrate  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  race  for  which 
a  Borgia  was  a  fitting  match,  are 
said  to  have  enjoyed  the  sly  irony 
amazingly. 

Now,  looking  at  this  man's  con- 
duct in  all  public  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  his  wisdom 
and  his  .personal  honesty,  seeing 
that  the  unimpeachable  honour  of 
his  life  is  sustained  by  writings  of 
the  noblest  spirit,  must  we  not  seek 
for  some  explanation  of  those  minor 
performances  which  shall  be  more 
consistent  with  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples in  favour  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice, than  that  originally  suggested 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  too  hastily 
adopted  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
inquired  and  judged  for  themselves  ? 
Let  us,  in  conclusion,  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  city  which  was  the 
theatre  of  such  extraordinary  trans- 
actions. 

Florence  at  the  present  day  bears 
marked  traces  of  its  turbulent  his- 
tory, although  they  are  not  recog- 
nizable at  the  first  glance.  By  the 
removal  of  the  old  wall  at  the 
northern  side  of  the  Arno,  and  the 
openings  out  into  the  bold  and 
beautiful  environs,  dotted  with 
bright  villas  and  gardens,  the  aspect 
is  rendered  cheerful  even  to  ex- 
hilaration. The  general  softness  of 
the  landscape  is  tempered  by  thelofty 
peaks  Monte  Rosa  and  Monte  Croce, 
The  city,  as  seen  from  the  surround- 
ing heights,  seems  small  indeed  to 
the  eye  fresh  from  the  magnitude  of 
London  and  Paris,  for  it  is  not 
larger  than  one  of  our  least  populous 
electoral  districts ;  but,  althougli 
small,  it  is  imposingly  picturesque. 
Its  mighty  structures  impart  to  the 
charming  little  city  a  nobly  monu- 
mental character ;  nor  have  the 
10 
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improvements  which  the  interior  has 
undergone  in  any  way  spoilt  the 
good  did  antique  remains.  An  agree- 
able harmony  is  preserved.  What- 
ever may  be  the  faults  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, they  do  not  show  de- 
generacy as  regards  the  artistic 
sense.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
place  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  light,  which,  whether  by 
night  or  day,  is  of  a  purity  that  to 
a  Northern  eye  is  pleasurable  be- 
yond expression.  In  the  spring 
season  the  sky  is  transparently  clear, 
and  the  bright  blue  patches  illu- 
minating some  verdant  slope  by  which 
an  avenue  of  old  houses  is  closed, 
gives  an  impression  to  be  dwelt  upon 
lovingly  and  long.  The  quaint  Ponte 
Yecchio,  with  its  jewellers'  shops, 
is  at  evening  tide  a  wonder.  See- 
ing thus  what  light,  that  comes  down 
filtered  to  something  spiritual-like, 
can  do  for  architecture,  we  become 
aware  of  the  enormous  difficulties 
against  which  we  have  to  contend 
in  smoky,  foggy  London :  at  night 
especially,  if  the  moon  be  up,  the 
view  by  the  Arno  is  entrancing. 
The  sky  is  then  of  a  deep  sapphire, 
and  we  learn  how  it  is  that  the 
like  effect  in  the  landscape  por- 
tions of  some  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  do  not  appear  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  nature  to  those  who 
have  not  visited  Italy. 

Let  the  traveller,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  general  impressions  like 
these,  repair  to  the  Duomo,  and  he 
becomes  at  once  struck  with  feel- 
ings of  another  kind.  The  bare 
and  almost  harsh  austerity  of  the 
interior  chills  him  with  awe.  By  de- 
grees its  sublimity  imposes  the  con- 
viction that  the  architect  wrought 
under  grand  feelings,  and  was 
guided  by  lofty  purpose,  which 
slowly  reveal  themselves.  As  our 
traveller  leaves,  something  like  a 
conception  of  the  old  history  of  the 
place  begins  to  take  form.  Under 
the  direction  which  hia  thoughts 
have  taken,  the  bright  pleasant  fea- 


tures of  the  present  give  way  to 
the  severer  past.  Let  us  take  him 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Medicis, — what 
a  contrast  to  the  Duomo,  with  its 
superlative  marbles  and  rich  orna- 
mentation, bespeaking  the  wealth 
and  florid  tastes  of  the  princely 
merchants,  the  gaudy  transition 
from  the  stern  old  greatness  to  the 
coming  degeneracy  !  But  where  are 
those  tombs  he  came  to  see  ?  He 
descends,  and  in  a  crypt  as  sternly 
naked  as  the  Duomo  of  a  whole  age, 
he  finds  himself  again  in  the  he- 
roic age  of  antiquity  with  Michael 
Angelo  and  his  marvellous  work. 

As  our  object  is  not  to  encroach 
upon  the  guide-book,  we  shall  note 
no  more  than  that  which  may  serve 
to  illustrate  our  observations  upon 
Machiavelli's  acts  and  writings. 
We  enter  not,  therefore,  the  Pitti 
Palace,  and  omit  all  notice  of  its 
priceless  collections,  and  merely  ask 
our  traveller  to  look  at  the  structure 
itself,  built  for  civil  warfare,  every 
stone  of  it  the  size  of  a  boulder. 
Or  look  at  another  palace — say  that 
of  the  Strozzi,  built  like  a  fortress, 
the  lower  part  without  windows, 
that  would  have  to  be  scaled  by 
invaders.  It  is  the  Palazzo  VeccJiio, 
however,  that  stands  like  a  beacon 
of  the  past.  Within  its  walls  were 
perpetrated  those  endless  changes 
of  government  imposed  by  the  fac- 
tions which  ceaselessly  surged  about 
the  seat  of  the  Signoria ;  and  there 
sat  the  last  Parliament  of  the  new 
capital  of  Italybefore  it  declared  that 
the  metropolis  of  a  united  Italy 
ought  to  be,  and  should  be,  Rome. 
The  walls  of  the  deserted  chamber 
are  ornamented  with  fresco  paint- 
ings, which,  although  questioned  on 
the  score  of  artistic  merit,  possess 
an  incontestable  value  of  another 
kind.  They  bear  evidence  of  the  large 
conceptions  of  the  old  Florentines 
in  all  that  related  to  art.  It  is  a 
battlepiece  celebrating  an  exploit 
of  no  great  historic  importance. 
Yet  the  figures  are  of  heroic  size, 
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expressing  heroic  passion.  Nowhere 
is  fresco  painting  seen  in  more 
splendid  power  than  in  Florence, 
and  we  were  there  made  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  opinion  at- 
tributed to  Michael  Angelo,  that  it 
eclipsed  all  other. 

And  now,  at  last,  in  the  fine  old 
Church  of  Santa  Croce  our  eyes  rest 


upon  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  Machia- 
velli — a  worthy  monument,  due  to  a 
true  Englishman — worthy  the  more 
because  it  is  by  the  side  of  those 
of  Dante  and  Galileo,  victims,  like 
himself,  of  whom  the  country  they 
made  glorious  must  be  proud  and 
ashamed! 


THE  LEGEND  OF  GRINAN  HILL.* 

The  sunlights  gleam  on  moor  and  stream,  red  blooms  and  lichens  pale; 
They  strike  the  mists  from  Autumn's  brow,  or  drape  them  like  a  veil ; 
They  linger,  like  a  child's  caress,  around  the  hoary  stone 
That  only  marks  the  stronghold  now,  where  Niall  braved  Tyrone. 

A  princess  of  the  ancient  line  was  she  who  moved  the  strife, 
And  saw  her  father's  battled  clans  buy  honour  with  dear  life, 
Far  northward  up  the  winding  Foyle,  and  westward  to  the  shore 
Of  that  clear  lake  where  shadows  fleet  and  change  for  evermore. t 

But  none  so  proud,  and  none  so  fair,  and  none  so  cold  as  she. 

From  silver  Swilly  to  the  Foyle,  that  sought  the  Atlantic  Sea; 

She  saw  them  both  from  her  stately  tower,  that  crowned  the  old  rath's  brow — 

But  its  grey  walls  crumbled  long  ago — none  knows  of  her  resting  now. 

There  sleeps  a  troop  of  spell-bound  horse,  in  the  heart  of  Grinan  Hill, 
That  hath  not  waked  for  hunter's  call,  nor  the  blast  of  bugle  shrill ; 
By  the  harnessed  steeds  their  warriors  wait,  all  mailed  in  proud  array, 
A  thousand  warriors  !  till  the  note  of  charge  be  heard  at  day. 

They  say  that  once  to  the  dark  cave's  mouth,  a  man  that  knew  not  came. 
And  one  of  the  sleepers  woke !  his  word  was  like  the  sunburst's  flame: 
"Is  it  time?"  he  said,  but  the  faint  heart  fled,  as  'twere  from  cold  steel 
drawn. 

And  rider  and  horse  beside  their  peers  are  slumbering  on  till  dawn. 

O  throbbing  heart !  whose  deep  dark  caves  do  teem  with  a  Hope  sublime — 

With  a  spellbound  might  of  love  and  joy,  that  can  but  wait  its  time  ! 

It  is  no  legend  wild  that  tells  of  this,  thine  issuing  life, 

When  the  sunburst  breaks  thy  darkening  spell,  and  sets  thee  free  for  strife ! 

0  soul !  when  sweeping  to  the  charge,  thy  powers  their  pennons  toss, 
Behind  the  standard  of  their  war,  the  Banner  of  the  Cross — • 
Then  shalt  thou  see  the  valleys  red  with  a  strange  and  solemn  flood. 
But  thy  charge  shall  be  to  rescue  life  that  once  was  bought  with  blood ! 

0  soul !  0  soul !  yet  thou  must  wait — for  love  is  spell-bound  here — 
And  they  touch  thee  oft  who  know  thee  not — they  arc  far  away,  though  near. 
Till  the  sunburst,  as  from  Memnon's  harp,  shall  call  thy  buried  strains. 
And  love  shall  live,  and  death  shall  die,  o'er  all  thine  emerald  plains. 

Alesste  Bond. 
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OUE  POETEAIT  GALLEEY. 

SECOND  SEKIES.— No.  7. 


WILLIAM  STOKES,  M.D., 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland ;  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in 
the  University  of  Buhlin,  Sfc,  Sfc. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  belongs  to  a  family  which  for  four 
generations  has  identified  itself  with  the  interests  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  yet  is  not  of  Irish  origin,  but  springs  from  a  junior  branch  of  an 
old  English  family,  now  represented  by  Dr.  Stokes  of  Stanishawes  Court 
in  Gloucestershire,  who  possesses  an  old  parchment  pedigree,  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  which  his  primogeniture  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
year  1312.  It  gives  the  name  in  different  forms,  first  De  Stokke,  after- 
wards Stokys.  From  old  documents  it  appears  that  the  family  originally 
came  from  Normandy  to  England  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  when 
honour  and  possessions  were  assigned  to  them,  and  in  1312  "Adam  de 
Stokke  was  seized  of  the  manors  of  Stokke  and  Euttiahall,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts." 

The  first  member  of  this  family  who  is  known  to  have  been  connected 
with  Dublin  was  the  father  of  Gabriel  Stokes,  a  scientific  man,  author 
of  "  A  scheme  for  effectually  supplying  every  part  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  with  pipe  water,  without  any  charge  for  water  engines,  or  any 
water  forcers,  by  a  close  adherence  to  the  natural  laws  of  gravitation, 
and  the  principles,  rules,  and  experiments  of  hydrostaticks."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  "  The  Mathematical  Cabinet  of  the  Hydrostatical 
Ballance  unlocked  ;  or  an  easy  key  to  all  its  uses."  {Gilbert's  History  of 
Dublin).  This  gentleman  for  some  time  held  the  office  of  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Ireland.  He  was  of  considerable  reputation  as  an 
engineer,  and  as  such  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the 
most  important  works  for  the  iniprovement  of  the  Port  of  Dublin,  among 
others,  the  great  Pigeon  House  wall  which  protects  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Liffey,  but  for  which  the  channel  up  to  the  city  could 
not  be  kept  navigable  for  large  vessels.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  were  distinguished  scholars  and  fellows  of  Trinity  College.  The 
following];  are  the  entries  in  the  College  calendar  concerning  them : — 
"  A.D.  174G.  John  Stokes,  Eector  of  Kahy  and  Clondehorchy,  July  1775 
He  died  Nov.  2,  1781.  A.D.  1750.  Gabriel  Stokes,  Rector  of  Ardtrea, 
17C0,  Eector  of  Descrtmartin,  Diocese  of  Derry.  Died  180G,  aged  73. 
He  \Aas  also  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Waterford." 

Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  of  whom  an  interesting  memoir  appeared  in  the 
Jlrst  series  of  "  Our  Portrait  Gallery,"  was  son  of  the  latter  of  these 
gentlemen,  and,  like  his  father  and  uncle,  he  also  <  btained  the  distinction 
of  a  fellowship  in  our  ancient  University.    This  position  he  afterwards 
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resigned  wben  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  also 
Eegius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University.  He  was  also  Physician 
to  the  Meath  Hospital. 

Those  who  would  know  more  of  this  great  and  benevolent  man  can  con- 
sult the  memoir  alluded  to  (Dublin  University  Magazine,  August,  1843). 
We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  life,  labours,  and  character,  of  his  second 
son,  Dr.  William  Stokes,  but  we  fear  we  shall  fall  far  short  in  our  effort 
to  do  justice  to  the  many  virtues  of  a  man  who,  throughout  a  long  and 
honourable  career,  has  commanded  the  respect,  admiration,  and  love  of  all 
who  know  him. 

William  Stokes  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1801.  Although  he 
never  went  to  school  his  early  education  was  far  from  neglected,  as  he 
had  the  assistance  of  efficient  tutors,  amongst  others  the  E-ev.  John 
Walker,  ex-fellow,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  the  great  source  of  his 
general  knowledge  was  his  companionship  with  his  father  during  his  boy- 
hood, and  the  fact  of  his  being  employed  as  his  assistant  in  the  preparation 
of  lectures  and  essays  on  various  subjects  besides  medicine. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  while  Professor  of 
Natural  History  were  among  the  first  stimuli  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  good  botanist,  as  may  be  learned 
from  the  pages  of  any  Irish  hotanic  work  ;  he  also  cultivated  the  study  of 
mineralogy  and  zoology.  In  1821  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  re- 
sources of  Ireland,  and  in  1824,  with  the  aid  of  H.  Purdy,  Esq.,  he 
founded  a  society  for  working  the  mines  of  Ireland.  To  be  the  daily  and 
hourly  companion  of  such  a  man,  and  the  sharer  in  such  labours,  was  the 
best  education  a  young  man  could  have,  and  thus  the  mind  of  William 
Stokes,  early  turned  to  the  original  study  of  nature,  developed  those 
broad  principles  and  that  originality  of  thought  which  are  the  only  true 
basis  of  success  in  any  science  or  profession.  In  his  consistent  advocacy 
of  an  art's  education  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  all  those  who  are  about 
to  make  medicine  their  study  he  is  actuated  not  alone  by  a  zealous 
interest  in  the  student's  welfare,  but  by  an  ardent  desire  to  elevate  his 
profession  and  promote  its  honour,  objects  which  he  rightly  judges  can 
best  be  attained  by  recruiting  its  ranks  only  with  men  of  education, 
capable  of  commanding  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow  men. 

He  matriculated  as  a  medical  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  twentieth  year,  where  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as  an  ardent 
student  at  the  bedside,  preferring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  disease  by  ori- 
ginal observation  than  by  the  study  of  the  written  experience  of  others. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Alison,  but  was  some  time  before  he 
became  personally  known  to  that  great  man.  Accident  at  length  brought 
them  together.  On  a  wet  and  stormy  evening  he  was  walking  down  the 
Cowgate,  and  observed  a  number  of  poor  disease-stricken  men  and  women 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  dark  passage  in  one  of  the  poorest  looking 
houses.  Curiosity  led  young  Stokes  to  see  what  this  meant,  and 
entering  the  passage  and  pushing  open  a  door  to  which  it  led  he  saw  a 
room  filled  with  poor  and  sufiering  patients,  and  Professor  Alison  seated 
at  a  table  in  the  midst  prescribing  for  them.  He  remained  noiselessly 
watching  the  great  and  good  man,  as  he  ministered  to  the  poor  sufferers, 
till  at  length  one  stepped  forward  ;  a  young  man,  already  in  the  first 
stage  of  typhus  fever.  My  poor  man,"  said  the  Professor,  "  you  should 
not  be  here.  You  should  be  in  your  bed  ;  go  home,  and  when  I  have  done 
here  I'll  follow  you."    Young  Stokes  here  at  once  stepped  forward  from 
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the  crowd  and  said,  "  Sir,  let  me  go  witli  this  poor  man  and  bring  him 
home."  "  Who  are  you  ?"  quickly  asked  Alison.  "  My  name  is  Stokes," 
said  the  young  man.  "  I  am  one  of  your  pupils."  "  I  never  saw  you 
before,"  said  Alison.  "  Perhaps  not,"  was  the  answer,  *'  but  I  have  seen 
you.  I  attend  your  lectures.  Let  me  go  and  take  care  of  this  patient, 
and  I  can  come  and  tell  you  how  he  goes  on."  "  Very  well,"  said  Alison, 
"you  may  go."  From  this  commenced  his  intimacy  with  this  great 
physician,  which  did  more  towards  training  his  mind  and  heart  for  his 
profession  than  any  lectures  could  have  done.  Alison  soon  made  him  his 
daily  and  nightly  companion,  for  from  seven  in  the  evening  till  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  night  after  night,  he  followed  him  through 
the  lowest  haunts  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  from  the  bedside  of  one 
poor  sufferer  to  another,  bearing  healing  and  help  where  such  was  possible, 
and  speaking  a  word  of  sympathy  and  kindness  to  those  past  cure.  And 
this  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh. 

In  his  address  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  delivered  at  Lea- 
mington in  August,  1865,  Dr.  Stokes  alluded  to  his  friendship  with  this 
great  man.  ^Referring  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Dr.  Alison's  writings,  he 
observed — "  When  I  read  these  words  of  Alison,  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  how  it  has  happened  that  men 
should  forget  what  reverence  is  due  to  his  memory,  whether  we  look  on 
him  personally  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  teacher,  or  at  his  life  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  that  of  a  soldier  of  Christ.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  very 
closely  connected  with  him  during  my  student  days  in  Edinburgh  and  to  at- 
tend him  by  day,  and  more  often  far  into  the  night,  in  his  visits  of  mercy 
to  the  sick  poor  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  was  for  many  a  year  physician, 
counsellor,  and  support.  This  was  forty  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  he 
recognized  the  change  (change  in  type  of  fever).  Often  has  he  said  to 
me,  '  We  cannot  bleed  this  man  ;  we  must  get  him  wine  ;'  and  the  wine 
was  got,  and  given  with  an  open  hand  so  long  as  it  was  required.  He 
used  to  say,  '  I  am  not  anxious  to  put  these  poor  people  into  hospital ; 
they  will  get  on  better  at  home,  if  we  are  guided  by  looking  at  their  con- 
stitutional even  more  than  their  local  state.'  " 

Dr.  Stokes's  life  has  shown  since  how  great  was  to  him  the  advantage 
tliat  the  student  derives  from  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  his  teachers.  He  and  his  great  colleague.  Graves,  were  the  first 
clinical  teachers  who,  in  the  Dublin  school,  recognized  the  practical  im- 
portance to  the  student  of  being  perfectly  at  his  ease  and  unabashed  in 
the  presence  of  his  instructors.  By  their  courtesy  and  kindness  they 
attracted  students  to  the  wards  of  their  hospital,  where,  at  the  bedside, 
they  could  study  disease  by  actual  observation,  so  that  they  might  not  go 
forth  into  the  world,  to  use  the  words  of  Graves,  "practitioners  who  had 
never  practised." 

Dr.  Stokes  completed  bis  studies  in  Edinburgh  in  1825,  when  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  from  the  University  of  that 
city.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  obtained  his  degree  that  he 
first  met  the  lady,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  in  1828,  became  his  wife. 
He  had  ten  children,  six  of  whom  now  survive. 

Having  concluded  his  studies  in  Edinburgh  he  immediately  returned 
to  Dublin,  where  he  was  soon  elected  physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  in 
the  room  of  his  father,  who  then  resigned  that  post.  Here  he  at  once 
joined  hand  and  heart  in  the  great  work  of  medical  reform  which  had 
already  been  commenced  by  his  colleague,  Dr.  Graves.    The  objects  of 
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these  two  celebrated  clinical  teachers  were  the  advancement  of  medical 
science,  and  the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland,  bj  raising 
its  scientific  character,  and  gaining  for  its  members  the  same  status  in 
honour  and  learning  as  that  held  by  the  Church  or  the  bar. 

As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Stokes  is  possessed  of  power  and  eloquence  never 
surpassed  and  seldom  equalled.  He  never  confined  himself  to  a  set  course 
of  lectures,  a  system  which  he  does  not  approve  of,  as  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  "  Biographical  notice  of  Dr.  G-raves  "  will  show.  Speaking 
of  the  duty  of  a  t^^acher,  he  says, — "  To  use  the  words  of  Arnold,  he 
*  must  not  supply  his  hearers  from  a  cistern,  but  give  them  living  water,' 
He  cannot  expect  to  command  attention  or  interest  when  he  gives, 
year  after  year,  only  the  same  facts,  views,  and  arguments,  no  matter  how 
valuable  they  may  be ;  for,  even  to  those  who  hear  him  for  the  first  time, 
they  fail  in  vitality,  and  in  producing  that  sympathy  between  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer  which  makes  the  latter  not  only  receive  gladly  what  has 
been  said,  but  also  anticipate  that  which  is  to  follow.  This,  however,  is 
attainable  only  when  the  teacher  is  himself  an  original  investigator ;  when 
he  has  himself  been  permitted  to  strike  the  rock  and  cause  it  to  pour 
forth  the  fresh  and  sparkling  stream.  G-enius,  the  creative  power,  so  far 
as  such  a  power  is  given  to  man,  will,  while  it  produces  its  golden  fruits, 
find  a  descriptive  language  of  its  own,  which  he  who  deals  merely  with 
the  thoughts  and  discoveries  of  other  men  never  can  speak." 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  passage  is  nowhere  more  remarkably  illus- 
trated than  in  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Dr.  Stokes.  His  genius  does 
indeed  find  a  "  descriptive  language  of  its  own,"  the  clearness,  power, 
beauty,  and  elegance  of  which  only  can  be  appreciated  by  those  whose 
privilege  it  has  been  to  gather  from  his  own  lips  some  of  the  precious 
"golden  fruits"  of  his  original  investigations. 

In  1828  Dr.  Stokes's  first  contribution  to  medical  literature  was  made 
by  the  publication  of  two  lectures,  on  "  The  Application  of  the  Stetho- 
scope to  the  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Thoracic  Disease."  The 
importance  of  these  lectures  at  the  time  that  they  were  delivered  to  the 
class  of  the  Meath  Hospital  cannot  be  overrated.  The  science  of 
stethoscopy  was  then  only  in  its  infancy,  and,  like  everything  else  that  is 
new,  no  matter  how  valuable  it  may  be,  was  met  with  opposition  and 
adverse  criticism  by  those  who  either  would  not,  or  from  their  own 
deficiencies  could  not,  appreciate  its  value.  Not  so  with  Dr.  Stokes,  his 
medical  mind  saw  in  the  simple  instrument  that  was  spurned  and  despised 
by  others  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  to  aid  him  in  the  great  battle  with 
disease  and  death. 

In  the  first  of  these  lectures  he  says, — "  The  sense  of  hearing  has  been 
called  to  our  assistance,  and  has,  I  will  affirm,  added  more  to  the  facility, 
certainty,  and  utility  of  diagnosis  than  anything  that  has  been  done  for 
centuries."  His  was  no  theoretic  advocacy  ;  even  at  the  early  period  of 
which  we  speak,  the  stethoscope  was  to  him,  what  it  has  since  become  to 
the  whole  profession,  the  brightest  light  that  guides  the  physician  to  an 
accurate  diagnosis  of  disease.  About  this  time  he  also  read  a  very 
remarkable  and  original  paper  on  the  light  which  the  study  of  nervous 
diseases  throws  upon  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  at  the  College  Hall  in 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital.  He  exposed  the  appalling  analogy,  nay 
more,  proved  the  actual  identity,  of  the  mesmeric  state  with  the  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  wretched  sufferers  from  nervous  afi'ections  who,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  supposed  to  be  the  victims 
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of  tlie  power  of  Satan.  In  some  tlae  leading  delusion  was  the  belief  in 
heavenly  inspiration,  while,  in  the  larger  class,  body,  soul,  mind,  and  will, 
were  held  to  be  under  the  control  of  Satan  or  his  demons.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  universal,  and  the  disease  continued,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  unchecked  by  the  most  sanguinary  laws.  .  .  .  Their  intelligence 
was  exalted,  they  improvised  with  extraordinary  eloquence  and  power, 
and  frequently  answered  in  languages  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  them. 
...  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  was  communicable  from  one  patient  to  another,  just  as 
we  see  hysteric  disease  spread  through  the  wards  of  an  hospital." 

In  the  concluding  part  of  this  paper  he  makes  the  following  important 
statement : — "  Madness,  convulsions,  coma,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  epilepsy, 
and  hysteria  are  but  manifestations  of  states  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  which  we  know  to  be  analogous  to  the  conditions  of  the  induced 
or  auto-mesmeric  state,  and  as  it  has  pleased  the  great  disposer  of  all 
events  to  spare  us  from  the  visitation  of  these  epidemics  of  madness  which 
occurred  in  the  middle  ages,  it  appears  to  be  something  worse  than  folly 
to  reproduce  even  one  of  the  forms  of  the  malady  indirectly,  when  our 
doing  so  can  only  amuse  the  vulgar  or  astonish  the  ignorant,  while  we 
risk  the  bodily  or  mental  health  of  one  of  our  fellow  creatures." 

Iq  devoting  his  valuable  time  and  labour  in  making  public  his  ideas 
upon  this  subject  he  was  doubtless  prompted  by  that  philanthropic  spirit 
which  has  been  the  main-spring  of  all  his  exertions  to  benefit  the  moral 
and  physical  state  of  man.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  those  who  en- 
courage the  so-called  electro-biologists  and  spiritualists  of  the  present 
day  were  to  study  the  history  of  the  epidemics  of  nervous  disease  of  former 
years,  and  remember  that  what  now  amuses  them  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  highest  living  authority  to  be  only  a  modification  of  the  most 
frightful  malady  that  has  ever  afflicted  mankind. 

In  1832  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Stokes,  together  with  the  late  Mr. 
Burnley,  to  report  the  first  case  of  Asiatic  Cholera  that  had  ever  been 
known  to  occur  in  this  country.  "We  have  heard  him  describe  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  did  so,  which  were  attended  with  no 
small  personal  risk.  They  were  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  death  which  had  occurred  at  Kingstown,  then  little 
more  than  a  seaside  village.  Its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  lodging- 
house  keepers,  depending  for  support  upon  the  strangers  who  flocked 
down  from  the  city  to  the  sea  in  the  summer  months.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  that  this  death  had  occurred,  as  to  the  cause  of  which 
the  two  distinguished  Dublin  doctors  were  required  to  decide.  Cholera 
had  never  yet  visited  these  shores,  neither  had  Dr.  Stokes  or  his  colleague 
ever  seen  a  single  case  of  this  disease,  either  before  or  after  death.  The 
result  of  their  inspection,  however,  was  that  they  pronounced  the  deceased 
to  be  the  victim  of  the  worst  type  of  Asiatic  cholera,  A  large  crowd  was 
anxiously  waiting  to  hear  their  decision,  which  was  at  first  received  with 
astonishment  and  dismay,  then  came  a  burst  of  indignation  and  in- 
credulity, the  people  declared  that  cholera  could  not  occur  in  their  healthy 
little  town,  it  was  a  foul  calumny  !  Such  a  report  would  ruin  the  harvest 
of  the  coming  season,  no  visitors  would  come  to  the  plague-stricken 
village.  Then  a  furious  mob  of  men,  women,  and  children  proceeded  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  heralds  of  their  misfortune ;  stones,  mud,  dead 
fish,  and  brick-bats  were  hurled  at  them  from  all  sides.  They  escaped 
injury  almost  by  a  miracle  i  their  carriage  was  battered  and  broken  by 
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the  missiles  that  were  thrown  at  them,  and  it  was  only  by  whip  and  spur 
that  their  postillion  outstripped  their  pursuers.  The  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  within  a  few  days  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  case  at  Kingstown  set  all  doubts  as  to  its  nature  at  rest,  and  verified 
the  conclusion  that  had  been  arrived  at.  Thus  began  the  first  great 
epidemic  of  cholera  that  visited  Ireland. 

Until  1837  Dr.  Stokes's  local  reputation  and  success  as  a  popular 
physician  and  sound  clinical  teacher  steadily  increased,  but  in  this  year 
the  publication  of  his  first  great  work,  entitled,  "  A.  Treatise  on  the 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease  of  the  Chest,"  placed  him  at  once 
in  the  foremost  rank  as  an  original  clinical  observer.  This  work  was 
received  by  the  profession,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  the  whole 
world,  wherever  the  science  of  medicine  was  promoted,  as  a  contribution 
of  such  value  that  honorary  distinctions  were  conferred  upon  its  author 
both  in  this  country  and  by  foreign  societies  in  Europe  and  America. 
Within  a  few  years  from  its  publication  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him — honoris  causa — by  the  University  of  Dublin ;  he  was  also 
elected  a  Tellow  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Vienna,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Medical  Societies  of  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Edinburgh, 
and  Ghent;  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden;  the 
Medico-Surgical  Society  of  Hamburgh  ;  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  work  are  the  great  familiarity  displayed 
by  the  author  with  the  opinions  and  discoveries  of  all  previous  investiga- 
tors ;  the  accuracy  of  his  own  observations  ;  the  clearness  of  his  descrip- 
tions ;  his  fair  criticism,  and  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of 
others.  In  it  he  advocates  that  moderation  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
of  which  he  has  been  ever  since  a  consistent  and  successful  supporter. 
No  book  had  in  truth  appeared  for  years  previous  to  this  which  added  so 
much  useful  knowledge  to  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  none 
before  or  since  has  emanated  from  the  profession  in  Ireland  which  did 
more  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  as  a  school  of  practical 
medicine. 

In  the  year  1842  Dr.  Stokes  was  appointed  Eegius  Professor  of  Physic 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  which  high  position  he  succeeded  hia 
father,  who  had  worthily  filled  it  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

In  1843,  when  the  Medical  Charities  Bill  was  introduced,  he,  in 
conjunction  with  Drs.  Cusack,  Graves,  and  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  made 
a  generous  and  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  some 
recognition  of  the  labours  and  ent)rmous  risks  of  their  professional  brethren 
who  served  under  the  poor-law  system.  He  and  Dr.  Cusack  gave 
evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
result  of  careful  inquiries  which  they  had  made  upon  this  subject,  showing 
the  most  appalling  mortality,  particularly  from  typhus  fever,  among 
those  holding  dispensaries  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  A  service  so  badly 
paid  that  those  engaged  in  it  were  often  unable  to  procure  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  yet  fraught  with  such  danger  that  Dr.  Cusack,  in  his 
evidence,  aptly  compares  the  risk  of  entering  it  to  that  of  going  into 
battle.  These  efi'orts  were  not  altogether  unsuccessful ;  but  for  them  a 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  disabled  by  age  or  infirmity  could  not  look 
forward  to  even  the  miserable  pittance  which  they  now  sometimes  obtain, 
the  maximum  being  £06  a  year,  which  we  have  recently  seen  granted  in 
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the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  served  no  less  than  forty-four  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  gratitude  of  the  profession  is  due  to  Drs.  Stokes  and 
Cusack  for  the  generosity  which  prompted  them  to  devote  much  of  their 
valuable  time  in  making  this  noble  effort  on  behalf  of  their  less  fortunate 
brethren,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity  they  desired  to  see 
meet  their  proper  reward. 

In  1849  Dr.  Stokes  was  made  President  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  And  he  had  the  honour,  in  1854,  of  being 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  be  her  Majesty's  Physician  in 
Ordinary  in  Ireland.  In  the  same  year  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
and  Aorta  was  published,  and,  like  his  first  book,  was  at  once  classed 
among  the  most  important  standard  medical  works.  In  the  preface  to 
this  volume  he  declares  it  to  be  his  object  to  give  it  an  "  essentially 
practical  character."  In  this  effort  he  has  so  eminently  succeeded  that  we 
know  no  book  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  that  a  student  or 
practitioner  could  in  case  of  doubt  refer  to  with  so  much  certainty  of 
having  light  thrown  upon  what  had  been  to  him  before  obscure.  This 
book  is  remarkable  for  containing,  among  a  vast  amount  of  other  new  and 
valuable  additions  to  medical  knowledge,  a  graphic  description  of  a 
serious  and  complicated  affection,  termed.  Exophthalmic  Goiter,  previously 
little  known  and  never  before  accurately  described.  Graves  had  studied 
it,  and  Dr.  Stokes  refers  to  the  observations  made  by  him,  and  the  opinions 
which  he  formed  respecting  it,  hence  this  disease  is  best  known  on  the  con- 
tinent, particularly  in  France,  as  la  maladie  de  Stokes  and  Graves. 

In  1863  Dr.  Stokes  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
former  colleague  and  friend  by  editing  a  volume,  the  title  of  which  is 
Studies  in  Physiology  and  Medicine,  by  the  late  Robert  James  Graves, 
r.E.S.  This  book  is  curious  and  interesting,  as  showing  the  variety  of 
that  great  man's  acquirements.  It  is  composed  of  a  selection  of  papers 
which  bear  upon  physiology  or  medicine,  all  of  which  are  replete  with 
original  ideas,  and  full  of  useful  information,  conveyed  in  a  style  which 
makes  their  perusal  a  real  recreation.  It  purports  to  be  a  memorial  of 
Graves,  by  his  brother,  and  by  the  editor,  dedicated  to  Professor  Trousseau. 
As  such  it  appropriately  commences  with  a  '*  Biographical  notice,"  which, 
while  free  from  excessive  eulogium,  conveys  to  the  reader  feelings  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  him  of  whom  it  treats.  It  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  that  great  genius,  of  whom  it  truly  says,  "  he  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  leading  the  advance  of  the  modern  school  of  practical 
medicine,  while  in  his  practice  and  teaching  he  never  ceased  to  venerate 
and  to  be  influenced  by,  the  thoughtful  labours  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
past."  It  is  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  both  pleasure  and 
profit  to  those  who  read  it,  no  matter  what  their  profession  or  pursuit 
may  be. 

Dr.  Stokes  also  published,  in  1863,  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  Continued 
Fevery  which  he  had  from  time  to  time  delivered  to  his  class  in  the  Meath 
Hospital.  "  These  lectures  do  not  pretend  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  all 
that  is  known  or  believed  to  be  known  respecting  fever."  Such  is  the 
modest  admission  of  their  author ;  they  contain  what  is  of  more  practical 
importance  than  if  all  tlie  knowledge  of  foregoing  writers  were  concen- 
trated and  compiled  into  one  exhaustive  treatise.  They  are  the  record 
of  the  opinions  and  experience  of  one  who  has  for  more  than  half  a 
century  treated  and  studied  these  diseases  with  untiring  zeal,  not  only 
through  the  four  epidemics  with  which  typhus  has  visited  this  country 
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during  that  long  period,  but,  owing  to  the  endemic  character  of  this 
disease  in  Ireland,  through  the  intervals  between  these  outbreaks  also. 
The  result  of  this  long  experience  has  been  a  vast  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  nature  of  this  class  of  disease  and  the  best  mode  of  treating 
it.  These  lectures  are  intended  by  the  author  to  convey  to  others  the 
impressions  and  convictions  of  his  own  mind,  which  are  the  result  of  long 
observation  and  the  careful  study  of  fever ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
has  avoided  anything  that  could  appear  like  dogmatism  or  egotism.  In 
a  short  review  of  this  work  the  Irish  Hospital  Gazette  truly  says,  "  This 
book,  along  with  those  of  G-raves  and  Hudson,  fitly  completes  the  triad 
of  speculative,  practical,  and  philosophical  works  on  fever,  the  produce 
of  the  triad  of  illustrious  physicians  of  whom  it  is  the  enviable  fortune  of 
a  single  hospital  to  be  proud." 

The  exertions  of  Dr.  Stokes  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  medical  profession  were  of  a  three-fold  character.  Eirst  of  all  he 
aimed  at  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  students  the  necessity  of  a  good 
general  education,  together  with  the  necessity  of  their  acquiring  the 
manners  and  cultivating  the  habits'and  conduct  of  high-minded,  honourable 
gentlemen.  In  the  second  place,  by  his  consistent  condemnation  of  a 
special  education  in  either  surgery  or  medicine,  he  inveighed  against 
"  the  unhappy  and  calamitous  division  of  the  profession  into  medicine 
and  surgery."  He  has  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  student  in  sur- 
gery the  necessity  of  making  himself  familiar  with  fevers,  impressing  upon 
those  who  intended  to  seek  appointments  as  army  surgeons  that  unless 
they  studied  this  class  of  diseases  they  would,  sooner  or  later,  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  an  enemy  of  whom  they  were  ignorant,  and 
with  whom  they  would  be  unable  to  combat.  In  speaking  of  this  ''un- 
natural divorce  of  medicine  from  surgery,"  he  observes,  "  how  few  of  our 
surgical  students  are  aware  of  the  fact,  shown  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  that 
in  the  Peninsular  War  more  men  died  of  fever  than  from  all  other 
causes,  including  the  sword."  In  the  third  place,  he  directed  his  elforts 
against  the  errors  in  practice  which  had  become  established  more  by 
custom  than  by  reason.  In  this  he  followed  the  footsteps  of  G-raves,  of 
whom  it  was  first  said  "  he  fed  fever." 

To  Dr.  Stokes  more  than  to  any  other  living  physician  is  due  the  great 
reformation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  fever  within  the 
last  half  century.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  recognize  what  is  now 
an  established  fact,  that  the  old  system,  by  bloodshed  and  starvation, 
"killed"  the  patient,  not  the  fever,  and  saw  in  the  officious  physician 
death's  ablest  ally.  In  speaking  of  the  hospital  education  of  students 
he  makes  the  following  statement :  "  It  is  in  the  fever  wards  alone  that  he 
can  learn  the  priceless  lesson  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  diseases  whose 
nature  and  property  it  is  to  get  well  of  themselves,  which  require  little  or 
no  medication  or  daily  interference." 

This  great  principle,  first  laid  down  by  Graves  and  Stokes,  is  thus 
referred  to  in  an  address  delivered  by  Sir  William  Gull  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  held  at  Oxford  in  1868  :  "  The  strength 
of  modern  therapeutics  lies  in  the  clearer  perception  than  formerly  of 
the  great  truth  that  diseases  are  but  perverted  life  processes,  and  have 
for  their  natural  history  not  only  a  beginning,  but  equally  a  period  of 
culmination  and  decline.  In  common  inflammatory  affections  this  is  now 
admitted  to  be  an  almost  universal  law.  By  time  and  rest  that  innate 
vice  medicatriXf 
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'  Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to,' 

reduces  the  pervertions  back  again  to  the  physiological  limits,  and  health 
is  restored." 

It  is  now  the  happy  privilege  of  Dr.  Stokes  to  see  the  Dublin  Medical 
School  second  to  none  in  Europe,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  young  men 
who,  for  industry,  intelligence,  unflinching  courage,  and  all  the  attributes 
that  will  tend  to  raise  their  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  class  of  students  in  the  world.  He  can 
with  just  pride  reflect  that  for  this  he  has  laboured,  and  to  his  labours  is 
fairly  due  much  of  the  honour  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  Dublin 
School  of  Physic.  He  has  the  gratification  of  seeing  principles  of  treat- 
ment which  he  was  the  first  to  ])ropound,  and  which  were  contrary  to 
those  which  preceded  them,  now  established  and  unquestioned. 

In  private  practice  he  has  been  eminently  successful ;  nor  could  it  have 
been  otherwise,  for,  in  addition  to  his  consummate  skill,  he  brings  to  the 
bedside  of  his  patients  the  unfeigned  sympathy  of  a  benevolent,  kind  heart, 
which  inspires  more  confidence  than  the  pompous  assumption  of  infalli- 
bility with  which  the  fashionable  physician  so  often  tries  to  command  the 
respect  of  his  patient.  His  social  qualities  soon  render  his  visit  a  source 
of  pleasure,  for  which  the  suflerer  anxiously  looks  forward  from  day  to 
day  as  the  one  bright  ray  of  sunshine  before  which  the  gloom  of  the  sick 
room  will  surely  vanish. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  Dr. 
Stokes  was  one  of  its  members  who  were  nominated  by  Her  AJajesty,  with 
the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council.  In  all  their  debates  upon  the  important 
subject  of  medical  education  and  the  preliminary  instruction  of  medical 
students  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part,  and  no  member  of  that  learned 
body  has  given  more  substantial  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted. 

By  the  death  of  George  Petrie,  LL.D.,  M.E.I.A.,  in  186G,  Dr.  Stokes 
was  deprived  of  the  companionship  of  one  who  had  for  years  been  his 
intimate  associate,  his  admired  and  beloved  friend.  Two  years  after  this 
event  he  raised  up  a  lasting  monument  to  their  friendship  by  publishing 
a  memoir  of  the  life  and  labours  in  art  and  archaeology  of  this  truly 
patriotic  Irishman.  In  his  preface  the  author,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
says,  "  In  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  this  work  the  writer,  pos- 
sessing but  a  limited  knowledge  of  archajulogy,  art,  or  music,  felt  himself 
hardly  adapted  for  dealing  with  the  life  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  in 
respect  to  these  subjects  in  relation  to  Ireland."  The  result  of  his  efi'ort, 
however,  does  not  justify  this  low  estimate  of  his  own  capabilities.  This 
work  is  a  masterpiece  of  biography.  Although  the  writer  with  truth 
remarks — "  Eor  many  readers  the  memoir  of  a  man  of  retiring,  studious, 
and  contemplative  habits,  in  whose  life  no  stirriug  incident  is  to  be  recorded, 
will  have  but  little  interest,"  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  volume 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  open  it.  To  those  who  would  know 
where  the  beautiful,  ancient,  and  historic  monuments  which  abound  in 
Ireland  are  to  be  found,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  guide.  It  is  replete  with 
anecdote  of  Irish  life  and  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  of  circumstances  that 
occurred  to  Petrie  and  the  author  during  many  delightful  tours  which 
they  made  together  while  studying  the  archeology  and  ancient  monu- 
ments of  their  country.  These  anecdotes  one  and  all  reflect  the  happy 
mind  of  the  relater;  they  deal  not  with  miseries,  nor  deride  the  ignorance 
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of  the  poor  Irish,  but  are  records  of  the  pleasure  which  he  found  in 
associating  with  them,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  true  character  of  a 
generous,  light-hearted,  hospitable  people.  In  this,  as  in  his  memoir  of 
Graves,  he  creates  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  such  a  realization  of  the 
man  described  that  he  feels  as  though  he  were  intiaiate  with  one  whom 
he  had  never  seen. 

Though  no  painter,  Dr.  Stokes  possesses  in  a  high  degree  an  artist's 
mind.  He  not  only  admires  and  loves  the  fine  arts,  but  he  has  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  painting.  There  are  few  men  who  do  not 
derive  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful  picture,  but  it  is 
rare  to  find  an  intimate  knowledge  of  art  in  one  that  does  not  himself 
paint.  The  following  passage  from  his  life  of  Petrie  shows  how  fully 
Dr.  Stokes  has  understood  the  true  principles  of  landscape  painting : — 
"  Objections  have  been  so  often  raised  to  Petrie's  works^  as  deficient  in 
colour,  that  before  dealing  with  the  subject  of  his  greatest  and  most 
highly  finished  paintings  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  something  as  to  his 
theory  and  method  of  translating  nature.  We  may  use  the  word  translate^ 
as  the  mere  eff'ort  to  copy  nature  should  not  be,  in  his  opinion,  the  land- 
scape-painter's object.  Nor  was  painting  ever  with  him  a  mere  mimetic 
art ;  one  good  reason  for  this  being  simply  that  absolute  reproduction  of 
eff'ect  is  impossible.  Take,  for  example,  any  one  scene  in  nature — the 
landscape-painter  cannot  give  its  brightest  light  or  deepest  shade.  There 
may  be  medium  tints  which  are  within  his  power  to  attain  ;  but  if  such 
are  given  by  the  hand  which  fails  to  reach  the  fuller  tones,  to  which  they 
form  the  intermediate  passages,  the  work  is  at  once  thrown  out  of  harmony 
— the  tones  which  should  be  secondary  strike  on  the  eye  as  vividly  as 
those  of  primary  importance,  for  want  of  proportionate  strength  in  those 
which  are  beyond  the  painter^s  power  to  reach,  so  that  a  certain  portion 
of  truth  must  be  sacrificed  in  these  medium  tints.  Partial  truth  must 
yield  to  general  truth,  and  the  painter  must  think  of  his  work  as  an 
instrument  to  be  attuned  by  him  to  a  key  of  a  certain  pitch,  to  which 
every  note  must  be  brought  into  subjection  and  harmony." 

We  need  not  allude  more  particularly  to  the  numerous  important  mis- 
cellaneous contributions  which  Dr.  Stokes  has  made  to  medical  literature 
through  the  columns  of  various  periodicals,  as  well  as  his  wise  and  learned 
addresses,  introductory  to  the  medical  sessions,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Warm  and  faithful  in  his  friendships,  his  dis- 
courses on  the  memory  of  his  friends,  Eobert  Graves  and  Josiah  Smyly, 
are  noble  testimonies  to  the  worth  of  those  who  were  his  fellow  labourers 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  he  says, — "  Much  as 
"we  may  admire  that  determination  to  leave  our  earned  wealth  for  philan- 
thropic purposes,  we  may  ask,  is  it  not  perhaps  a  nobler,  because  a  more 
self-denying,  course  to  contribute  day  by  day  to  the  necessities  of  our 
kind,  forfeiting  the  privilege  and  prestige  of  a  lasting  monument  to  our 
personal  character  and  name  ?  I  believe  that  it  is  so  ;  at  least  we  may 
hold  that  those  who  adopt  such  a  course  cannot  be  accused  of  desiring  to 
have  their  names  always  honoured  in  this  world — an  instinctive  feeling, 
no  doubt,  but  one  which,  without  offence  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
physicians  I  have  named,  has  been  for  them  satisfied.  But  there  is  a 
charity  of  another  kind,  preached  by  our  Teacher  and  Redeemer — that  in 
which  the  right  hand  is  not  to  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth:  taught  by 
Him  who  hath  said  that  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  name  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  its  reward.    What  say  you  to  a  life,  and  that  not  a  short 
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one,  tlius  earnestly  and  unfeignedly  spent  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  one 
who  made  all  his  powers,  all  his  knowledge,  all  disciplined  patience,  and 
all  the  labour  of  his  life  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  and  our  Father,  of  his 
and  our  Christ,  and  to  enlarge,  by  his  life  and  his  work,  the  boundaries 
of  the  kingdom  of  love  ? 

*'  Gentlemen,  in  this  country  of  Ireland,  whose  true  history  reads  like 
a  romance — the  nursing-mother  of  religion  and  of  letters  in  the  dark 
ages — the  centre  from  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  radiated  over 
Western  Europe — torn  by  kingcraft  and  religious  wars  for  a  thousand 
years,  vanquished  but  never  conquered,  still  divided  by  religious  animosi- 
ties— it  was  his  fate  to  be  born.  And  he  came  to  his  manhood  just  at 
the  time  when  Ireland  was  awakening  from  the  state  of  torpor  and 
collapse  which  followed  on  the  events  of  1800.  He  believed  that  there 
was  one  thing  needful  for  all — the  knowledge  of  Christ  crucified,  in  whose 
fold  there  can  be  nothing  but  peace.  ...  It  was  his  longing — and  I  speak 
that  which  I  know — to  labour  for  the  end,  remote  though  it  might  be, 
which  would,  in  God's  own  time,  make  of  his  country  *  the  city  that  had 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  but  the  glory  of 
God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  lamb  is  the  light  thereof.'  " 

If  in  this  passage  we  learn  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  friend  who 
uttered  these  words,  so  also  can  we  trace  the  philosophic  mind  of  the 
great  physician  in  the  following  passages  on  the  scientific  nature  of  his 
profession,  taken  from  two  of  the  above-mentioned  addresses  : — "Gentle- 
men, medicine  is  essentially  a  progressive  science,  and  avails  itself  of 
almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  in  its  progress.  It  has  been  objected 
to  medicine  that  it  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  a  slur  is  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  it  by  those  in  whose  minds  the  ideas  of  the  inexact  and  erro- 
neous, or,  at  least,  the  uncertain  are  confounded.  Medicine  is  an  inexact 
science ;  but  this  is  no  reproach.  By  this  very  character  it  enters  into 
fellowship  with  the  most  noble  of  human  inquiries — with  those  which 
have  for  their  object  the  relations  of  the  created  to  the  creator, — the 
future  state  of  man,  his  moral  and  his  intellectual  nature.  .  .  .  Eemember 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  exact  sciences, — number, 
force,  weight,  form,  arrangement,  chemical  constitution,  and  so  on. 

"  The  mathematician  ascending  from  the  simplest  idea  can  develop 
new  powers  almost  indefinitely.  The  astronomer  measures  and  weighs 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  the  physical  philosopher,  dealing  with  light, 
and  heat,  and  electrical  action,  can  bring  either  pure  mathematics  or 
geometry  so  to  bear  on  his  researches  as  to  enable  him,  not  only  to 
explain,  but  to  predict.  Thus  our  own  Hamilton  predicted  conical  refrac- 
tion ;  our  own  McCullagh  was  in  the  path  to  discover  it  by  another 
method;  and  Leverrier  and  Adams  declared  the  existence  of  a  planet 
which  eye  had  never  seen.  The  chemist  has  analysis  and  synthesis  at  his 
command ;  and  even  the  anatomist  and  geologist  have  their  constituents  to 
start  from.  They  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  observe,  to  reckon,  and 
to  compare.  They  deal  with  what  has  been,  and  their  principles  once 
determined  are  little  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

"  But  we  have  to  do  with  something  which  cannot  be  measured  or 
weighed ;  something  too  in  which  experiment  can  only  be  used  within 
narrow  bounds, — an  element  whose  nature  is  yet  unknown,  fleeting  in  its 
action,  and  every  day  producing  new  combinations,  not  merely  new, 
because  they  were  never  observed  before,  but  really  new,  as  appearing  for 
the  first  time. 
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All  this  will  help  us  to  understand  why  we  have  not  yet  a  theory  in 
medicine.  But  let  not  our  zeal  be  therefore  diminished.  Let  us  firmly 
believe  that,  at  the  appointed  time,  when  the  required  amount  of  facts 
have  been  faithfully  observed  and  recorded,  they  will,  by  one  of  the  great 
properties  of  truth,  crystallize  spontaneously  into  a  system  and  a  law." 

In  the  second  of  the  two  addresses  to  which  we  have  referred,  an  Intro- 
ductory Lecture  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  speaking  of 
the  duties  of  the  physician,  he  says :  "  He  uses  the  expectant  medicine, 
which  is  not  inactive  treatment,  but  founded  on  the  observations  of  the 
powers  of  nature : — '  Natura  morborum  medicatrix  ;'  but  he  never 
loses  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  when  such  presents  itself,  remember- 
ing the  first  aphorism  of  his  great  master : 

'  Occasio  praeceps.' 

"  I  have  great  hopes  for  medicine,  for  I  see  men's  minds  turning  to  the 
true  path ;  and  I  trust  that  all  whom  I  now  address  will  deem  themselves 
as  labourers  in  the  great  work.  Think  what  a  noble  science  you  profess  ! 
The  only  one  relating  to  earth-born  things  which  while  it  ennobles  the  mind 
of  man  yet  softens  and  expands  his  heart,  whose  source  is  all  science, 
whose  end  is  good  to  man.  Above  all  things  follow  truth ;  nature  can 
never  deceive — see  that  you  be  her  faithful  interpreter.  The  great  evil 
is  that  there  has  yet  been  adopted  no  means  by  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  can  be  brought  fully  to  bear  upon  the  actual  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Too  often  has  the  physician  to  create  his  own  instru- 
ments. But  when  all  the  scattered  facts  of  medicine  are  collected, 
whether  they  be  the  observations  on  the  living  or  the  dead  body,  as  old 
as  history  or  as  young  as  to-day  ;  when  these  votive  tablets  are  hung  up 
in  the  temple  of  truth,  and  their  facts  verified,  compared,  and  classified, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  see  medicine  in  all  her  glory." 

A  true  labourer  for  his  country's  good,  not  only  in  his  own  profession, 
but  in  his  encouragement  of  all  who  labour  for  her  in  any  branch.  Dr. 
Stokes  may  say  with  the  learned  Camden,  "  If  any  there  be  which  are 
desirous  to  be  strangers  in  their  owne  soile,  and  forainers  in  their  owne 
citie,  they  may  so  continue,  and  therein  flatter  themselves — for  such  like 
I  have  not  written  these  lines,  nor  taken  these  paines."  On  the  love  of 
our  country  alone  is  the  true  spirit  of  national  improvement  based,  that 
true  spirit,  he  adds,  "  which  makes  us  cast  away  all  that  is  unwise,  all  that 
is  impracticable,  which  demands  the  abnegation  of  all  petty  interests  and 
prejudices;  that  spirit  which  recognises  the  dominion  of  reason,  that  makes 
the  love  of  country  not  a  poetic  sentiment,  but  a  fructifying  reality.  To 
me  the  real  patriot  is  he  who  in  a  life  of  labour  and  of  trial,  with  integrity, 
practical  wisdom,  and  far-seeing  intelligence,  labours  onward  to  no  other 
end  but  that  his  country  shall  rise, — and  with  honourable  and  justifiable 
ambition,  that  loving  her,  incapable  of  being  separated  from  her,  he  may 
rise  with  her  also." 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  EAVENSHOLM. 
By  J.  H.  Wheatlet.  Ph.D.,  F.a.S.,  M.Y.I.,  &c. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

Major  Toplofty  and  the  attorney- 
were  alone  in  Davy's  office.  Tor 
the  most  part  the  Major  was  very 
deliberate,  as  became  so  great  a 
man.  By  great,  thus  applied,  I 
understand  all  that  is  usually  found 
in  the  treasure  chest — not  between 
tuft  and  high  heels,  for  that  would 
include  brain-work  and  cobbler's 
work,  intellectual  and  mechanical ; 
the  one  he  looked  down  upon, 
but  there  was  no  occasion  for  doing 
that ;  the  artist  in  leather  intended 
it  should  be  trod  under  foot ;  the 
other,  we  need  not  speak  of,  it  was 
not  quite  in  his  line. 

Under  the  influence  of  riches, 
and  having  given  due  emphasis  to 
the  old  serpent  hiss,  "ye  shall  be 
as  gods,"  he  broke  ground. 

"Ah — well — you  see,  Mr.  Hyde, 
I  have  been  for  some  time— yes 
— for  some  time — weighing  cer- 
tain pros  and  cons  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  will,  and  I 
have  come  to  consult  you — ah — 
yes — that  is,  no — not  consult,  but 
to  leave  you  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  that  instrument." 

He  drew  two  papers  out  of  his 
pocket ;  and  Davy,  laying  them  on 
his  desk,  observed  as  he  took  up 
one  of  them — 

"  Have  you  not  made  a  mistake, 
Major  Toplofty  ?  this  appears  to  be 
a  letter,"  and  he  held  it  out. 

"  No  mistake  at  all,  sir.  I  re- 
ceived it  this  morning,  and  wish 
you — ah — ah — to  read  it." 

Honest  Davy  opened  it,  and  the 
first  line  made  him  look  at  the  sig- 


nature. To  his  intense  surprise, 
he  read — "  William  Sweeps." 

The  letter  ran,— "  Sir,  I  will 
bring  myself  to  your  recollection. 
I  was  once  your  valet.  It  may  be 
you  have  not  forgot  it,  though  I 
repeat  the  fact  in  case  the  Lord  of 
Eavensholm  should  choose  the  non 
mi  recordo  tack  as  to  his  St.  Ger- 
main establishment,  including  the 
wood-cutter  and  his  family,  and 
everything  connected  with  them. 
You  did  me  an  injury  in  those 
days,  and  I  will  requite  it  now. 
A  secret  in  connection  with  your  St. 
Grermain  life  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  noble  Count  Growski.  He  has 
paid  me  liberally  for  it,  and  I  write 
this,  to  give  you  notice  you  may 
expect  to  see  that  gentleman  any 
day.  What  his  demand  for  secrecy 
may  be,  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  from  the 
sum  he  has  paid  me,  it  will  be  no 
trifle.  The  next  time  you  accuse  a 
valet  of  theft,  don't  forget — Wil- 
liam Sweeps." 

This  laconic  scrap  was  evidently 
written  by  a  difl'erent  person  to  him 
who  wrote  the  first  letter  Hyde  had 
seen  bearing  the  same  signature. 
Both  language  and  handwriting 
were  better;  but  the  writing  in  no 
way  resembled  any  he  had  hitherto 
seen.  He  appeared  disappointed 
as  he  replaced  it  in  its  envelope 
and  laid  it  down — another  curiosity 
of  phantom  Sweeps. 

"  Do  you  remember  anything  of 
this  Sweeps,  Major!" 

"  That  letter,  even  in  its  inso- 
lence, brings  back,  air,  his — ah — 
ah — name  to  my  recollection." 

"  Have   you  any  idea  whether 
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you  considered  him  a  good  or  a  bad 
servant  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  exactly  of  a  class — 
ah — tliat  you  could  suppose  would 
so  far  interest  me  as  to  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  a  gentleman  for  as 
many  days  as  it  is  now  years  since 
he  was  in  my  service.  They  come 
— they  work — they  are  paid — they 
go.  And  there  you  have — ah — ah 
— surely — yes — the  whole  connec- 
tion there  can  be  between  our 
class  and  his." 

Against  that  imperial  sentiment 
honest  Davy  could  not  think  of 
contending. 

"  I  believe,  Major  Toplofty,  you 
are  personally  acquainted  with 
Count  Gerowski?" 

"He  was  at  a  fete  I  gave  last 
winter;  and — ah — I  saw  him  at 
the  Towers,  a  guest  of  Sir  Greorge 
de  la  Tour,  and  a  friend  of  the  Earl 
of  Erin." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  considered 
him  a  gentleman.  What  do  you 
think  of  him  now  ?" 

"  When  those  beggarly  foreign 
prince-people  —  ah —  ah — shocking 
— yes — when  they  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle,  what  was  bees- 
wingy  before  and  a  sign  of  good 
stuff,  gets  thick  and  nasty — yes — 
sediment — sediment." 

*'  What  steps  do  you  wish  me  to 
take  in  the  matter  to  defend 
you  against  this  assumed  purchased 
claim?" 

Um — um — ah — if  the  Count 
should  come  here,  I  may  authorize 
you  to — to — ah — yes — to  use  your 
own  discretion  in  the  handling  of 
the  affair." 

"  In  that  case  you  must  put  me 
in  possession  of  the  true  facts,  at 
which  this  letter  only  hints." 

"  If  you  read  my  instructions 
contained  in  the  other  paper  it  will 
be  a  sufficient  guide  for  you.  Ah 
— yes — I  have  consulted  some  of 
your  law  authorities,  and,  upon 
their  showing,  I  have  set  down  the 
instructions  I  wish  you  to  read." 


His  listener  bowed,  and  opened 
the  paper. 

After  some  legacies  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man — namely, 
£5,000  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Keveton,  £5,000  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Erin,  and  £20  each 
to  a  few  private  friends,  including 
Theophilus  Burr,  he  left  all  his  real 
and  personal  property  to  "  Louise 
Toplofty,  now  living  at  Eavensholm, 
and  her  heirs  for  ever,  on  condition 
that  she  never  leaves  the  domain  in 
her  carriage  with  less  than  four 
horses  attached.  In  default,  re- 
mainder to  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  absolutely." 

When  Davy  had  read  these  notes 
he  took  up  a  pencil,  saying, 

"  Louise  Toplofty,  that  is  your 
daughter,  I  suppose,  Major." 

"  If  you  make  any  alteration  in 
my  will,  sir,  it  is  not  my  will  at 
all— no." 

The  attorney  slowly  laid  down 
the  pencil. 

"  You  were  right.  Major  Top- 
lofty: I  can  now  deal  with  this 
threat  of  William  Sweeps.  Will 
you  give  me  written  authority  to 
act  on  your  behalf?  and  when 
Count  Gerowski  calls  upon  you  refer 
him  to  me." 

"  If  you  will  write  out  bhe  autho- 
rity— ah — ah — I  will  sign  it ;  and 
— ah — will  forward  the  Count  to 
you." 

"We  are  often,  and  justly,  ac- 
cused of  unnecessary  and  expensive 
delays.  You  shall  not  find  it  so  in 
the  present  instance,  Major.  On 
Saturday  I  will  send  you  rough 
draft  of  will,  and  in  two  days  after 
you  return  it  the  will  itself  shall 
be  ready  for  execution,  of  which  I 
will  duly  advise  you." 

This  was  said  while  he  was  draw- 
ing out  the  authority  for  which  he 
had  asked.  When  read,  approved, 
and  signed,  the  grandiose  owner  of 
Eavensholm,  with  a  little  extra 
solemnity,  descended  to  his  car- 
riage. 
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Bubble-and-squeak.  Many  in- 
telligent readers  may  not  be  aware 
there  is  such  a  dish.  There  is,  and 
I  only  introduce  it  as  wishing  to 
hint  that,  so  sure  as  bubble  pre- 
cedes, the  squeak  comes  limping 
behind. 

For  some  time  after  his  client 
was  gone,  Hyde — true,  honest  Davy 
— continued  seated  before  his  desk. 
His  countenance  was  greatly 
troubled,  and  there  was  a  droll  lit- 
tle wrinkling  of  the  skin  of  his  nose, 
never  seen  unless  his  sympathies 
were  highly  roused.  His  pencil 
•*  was  in  his  hand,  and  now  and 
then  he  scribbled  on  the  back  of 
the  paper  of  instructions  he  had 
received — "  Poor  girl !  Poor  girl !  " 
— an  odd  endorsement  for  an  at- 
torney. 

During  the  hour  before  dinner 
he  had  decided  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced he  and  Smart  were  the 
only  partakers. 

While  there  remained  a  servant 
in  the  room  not  a  word  of  any- 
thing but  public  news  was  spoken ; 
such  as  how  Ministers  were  using 
St.  Peter's  as  a  ball  to  bowl  over  the 
Irish  ninepins;  how  fish  experienced 
their  greatest  care  in  one  pond,  and 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  another ;  how  crime  multiplied 
with  impunity ;  and  how  it  was 
proposed,  under  changed  circum- 
stances, to  subject  Great  Britain 
to  the  bathos  of  becoming  Little 
Britain.  But  the  moment  they 
were  alone,  Hyde  began — 

"  Colville,  I  want  to  turn  you  out 
to-night." 

The  Lieutenant  sipped  his  wine. 
Its  flavour  was  changed. 

"  Have  not  I  been  knocking 
about  enough  lately  to  claim  one 
day's  peace  ?" 

"I'm  bound  to  allow  that — and 
something  more.  But  if  I  could 
with  honour  tell  you  a  single  par- 
ticular fact  jou  would  wish  for  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  if  they  could 


help  you  along.  I  won't  tax  you 
very  hard  this  time  ;  it  is  only  to 
sleep  at  your  mother's  to-night,  in- 
stead of  your  uncle's.  Tou  look 
astonished  ;  I  don't  wonder  at  it."  . 

"  Gro  back  to  Telverton,  directly  ?" 

*'  By  the  eight  o'clock  train.  So 
we  have  an  hour  yet,  and  it  will 
take  a  very  small  part  of  that  time 
to  explain  sufficient  to  induce  you 
to  be  off  with  alacrity.  It  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  Count  Grerow- 
ski  is  on  his  way  to  Eavensholm." 

I  thought  people  moved  on 
when  they  were  going  anywhere. 
"Why  did  he  stop  at  Babblebury 
this  morning  ?" 

"  We  cannot  always  be  sure  of 
a  man's  motives,  but  I  have  a  fancy 
you  frightened  him." 

"  I  never  saw  him  before." 

"  He  may  have  seen  you,  never- 
theless. And  he  may  also  have 
heard — indeed,  I  know  he  read  in 
one  of  the  local  papers  that  you 
were  gone  to  California.  It  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  guess  why,  since 
it  was  directly  after  his  application 
to  Sir  George  de  la  Tour,  under  the 
sanction  of  Sweeps.  Had  he  come 
down  here  to-day  you  would  have 
met,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the 
idea  of  meeting  might  not  be  es- 
pecially agreeable  to  his  feelings. 
If  I  am  right,  we  shall  have  him 
down  as  soon  as  you  return  ;  when, 
in  fjict,  he  conceives  you  to  be  out 
of  his  path.  He  is  sure  to  be  watch- 
ing the  trains,  either  at  Babblebury 
or  some  of  the  intermediate  stations, 
and  just  as  sure  to  take  the  next 
down  train  after  h^  has  seen  you 
pass  back  to  Yelverton." 

"  But  what  is  the  consequence  of 
all  this  to  me  ?" 

*'  That  you  have  not  quite  done 
with  travelling,  even  then ;  but 
we'll  make  the  distance  short.  If 
I  have  conjectured  right,  which  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  I 
will  telegraph  for  you  to  return  by 
a  train  I  will  specify.  I  am  bent 
upon  effecting  a  meeting  between 
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you  and  the  Count.  There's  more 
there  than  I  quite  understand.  He 
is  plainly  skulking ;  and  for  no  good 
motive,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  I  remember  skulking  myself,  at 
Bchool." 

"  For  a  bad  purpose,  Colville — 
for  a  bad  purpose.  You  can't 
deny  it.  Prevarication  is  always 
wrong  ;  perhaps,  T  should  say, 
always  guilt,  and  there  is  a  pre- 
varication of  manner  as  well  as  of 
tongue,  of  which  the  Count  re- 
maining behind,  when  a  moment 
earlier  he  was  anxious  to  press  on, 
is  a  nice  bit  of  evidence." 

Uncle,  I  will  go  back,  willingly. 
Good  night." 

 "on,  Stanley,  on, 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion," 

And  of  honest  Davy — at  least  he 
thought  so  when  he  spoke  them,  as 
he  bade  his  nephew  good  night. 
He,  however,  directly  added, — 

"  It  may  be  as  well,  Colville,  to 
keep  your  eyes  open.  "You  know 
it  is  in  the  darkest  night  the  meteor- 
showers  are  brightest,  and  most 
abundantly  reward  the  spectator." 

"  I  forgot,  uncle,  to  say — and  it's 
too  late  now  to  explain — that  aletter 
or  two  may  be  here  for  me  in  the 
morning.  Unless  I  am  to  return 
to-morrow,  will  you  send  them  to 
Yelverton  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will.  There  is  not 
much  chance  you  will  be  wanted 
here  so  soon ;  most  likely  the  day 
after ;  though  it  is  hard  to  account 
for  the  ziz-zag  work  of  knights- 
errant  or  magnifico-counts  of  other 
lands." 

They  parted ;  Smart  making  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  the  station, 
where  he  had  only  arr  ved  a  few 
hours  before. 

While  he  was  retracing  his  steps, 
let  us  see  what  passed  when  he 
hurried  off  to  his  uncle's  those  few 
hours  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  little  bride  elect,  another 
young  lady,  who  some  time  ago 


would  have  risked  all  sooner  than 
have  stood  on  that  platform  with 
the  present  party — Ada  Locksley— 
and  Sir  George  de  la  Tour,  were 
there  to  meet  Dame  Chudleigh.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  them  she  called  out 
aloud, — 

"  There  they  are  I  dearee  me,  how 
nice !  and  my  good  boy's  there,  too 
— bless  him." 

Sir  George  went  to  help  her  out 
of  the  carriage. 

"  There,  mother ;  take  care.  How 
glad  we  all  are  to  see  you  safe  back 
again.  You  are  wanted  at  home,  I 
do  assure  you.  It  is  a  very  serious 
thing  leaving  young  ladies  to  their 
own  devices  for  even  two  days." 

"  Of  course  it  is,  of  course  it  is, 
my  dear  boy.  I  was  young  once 
myself,  though  you  mayn't  think 
so.  I  do  hope  they  haven't  hurt 
my  spinning  wheel.  But  there; 
dear  me,  if  I  was  not  forgetting  that 
gentlemanly  prince  again,  Count 
Gerowski." 

"  Count  Gerowski !  "  echoed  Sir 
George.  "  How  comes  he  here 
again  ?  " 

"  By  the  train,  my  dear  boy,  by 
the  train.  "We  were  at  Babblebury 
together  and  somehow,  my  Lord, 
the  Count  unluckily  missed  the  car- 
riage I  got  into.  I  do  think  there 
he  is."  And  she  was  bustling  away 
to  pat  a  make-believe  gentleman  on 
the  arm,  whose  hands  in  pockets 
and  whose  up-turned  nostrils  an- 
nounced undoubted  dignity,  when 
Sir  George  whispered  to  her, — • 

"That's  Mr.  Chops,  the  pork- 
butcher." 

"  But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  Count 

The  speaker  not  knowing  as  much 
of  the  Count  as  the  writer's  oppor- 
tunities enabled  him  to  do,  we  will 
let  the  worthy  dame  talk  her  way 
home,  while  we  return  to  the  place 
where  she  first  met  her  Polish  hero. 

When  the  foreign  gentleman  ar- 
rived at  Babblebury  station,  he  was 
immediately   introduced   to  Mrs. 
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Chudleigh  bj  that  lady's  umbrella. 
It  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  an  article  of  goodly  capacity, 
having  much  the  appearance  of 
nfammahood  with  respect  to  the 
twenty-four  celestial  emblems  dis- 
played by  the  Imperial  Lord  of 
China ;  for,  as  she  said  herself,  she 
"  could  not  see  the  use  of  the  bits 
of  whipper-snapper  things  people 
took  the  trouble  of  walking  about 
with,  only  fit  to  be  carried  up  by 
an  impulsive  lark,  as  a  sort  of  cover 
if  he  soared  away  into  a  rain  cloud ; 
it  might  keep  his  beak  dry  while  he 
twittered,  it  could  do  nothing 
better — no,  it  could  not."  The  in- 
troduction was  very  simply  achieved. 
She  was  hunting  in  a  great  straw 
satchel,  not  unlike  what  a  carpen- 
ter carries  tools  in,  seemingly  for 
mutton  pie  or  dismembered  chicken, 
or  something  or  other  eatable,  in- 
stead of  mallet  and  chisel^  when 
her  management  of  two  such  larj^o 
parcels  as  satchel  and  umbrella 
could  not  save  the  latter  from  slip- 
ping to  the  ground  in  spite  of  all  her 
adroitness.  The  Count  stooped  to 
pick  it  up. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you. 
When  I  saw  you  coming  along  the 
lane  from  the  village,  I  thought  to 
myself,  for  I  was  quite  alone  here, 
'  that's  a  gentleman.'  But  there, 
people's  insides  and  outsides  do 
differ  so." 

"  Would  you  have  them  turned 
inside  out  for  better  judging,  Mrs. 
Chudleigh?"  inquired  a  gentleman 
who  arrived  at  the  moment,  carpet- 
bag in  hand.  Would  that  be 
pleasant  ?  It  is  sometimes  done, 
metaphorically,  and  even  in  such 
transformation  the  display  is  seldom 
satisfactory  to  the  operating  philan- 
thropist." 

"  Dearee  me  !  if  that  is  not  Mr. 
Burr.  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  are  going 
down  the  line — maybe  to  Eavens- 
holm." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  Mrs.  Chudleigh. 
And  the  Count  Gerowski  is,  perhaps. 


returning  into  the  neighbourhood, 
too." 

"  I  verra  moche  wish  to  be  there, 
M.  Burr.  I  go  first  to  the  Green 
Dragon  at  the  town  of  Squashy  ; 
and  then  aftere  I  call  at  Major  Top- 
lofty." 

"  Count  Gerowski!  "  echoed  Mrs. 
Chudleigh.  "  The  great  foreign 
Prince,  that  was  staying  at  the 
Towers  last  Christmas  as  ever 
was." 

"  I  am  not  Prince,"  said  the 
modest  gentleman,  "  my  father  is 
Prince,  I  am  only  the  poor  Count 
Stanislaus  Gerowski,  at  the  service 
of  Madame." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  think  it  a  burning 
shame  that "  

Unfortunately  we  are  never 
destined  to  know  what  the  burn- 
ing shame  was,  for  the  whistle 
sounded  ;  the  bell  rang  ;  and  sharp 
ears  even  heard  the  puff,  puff,  of 
the  steam,  as,  shuffling  itself  from 
under  an  arch,  the  train  came 
slowly  forward, 

"  And  like  a  wounded  snake,  dragg'd 
its  slow  length  along." 

It  was  the  instant  before  it 
stopped  that  the  Count  executed 
that  turn  about  twist  about  dodge 
detailed  to  honest  Davy  by  his 
nephew.  Trucks  and  packages 
were  in  everybody's  way,  and  every- 
body was  in  their  way.  Porters 
could  not  find  the  gentleman's  cork- 
screw, which  he  vowed  he  had 
dropped  somewhere,  sometime ;  nor 
the  lady's  safety-pin,  though  she 
knew  it  could  not  be  lost,  else  it 
was  not  a  morsel  safer  than  any 
other  pin.  The  patience  and  civility 
of  those  porters  was  impenetrable 
to  human  reason — wonderful — in- 
scrutable. In  the  midst  of  the 
regulated  confusion  Burr  dived  in 
one  direction,  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
in  another.  Again,  whistle  sounded; 
bell  rang  ;  snort — snort — the  mon- 
ster was  gone — and  calm  fell  upon 
Babblebury. 
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Lucky  Babbleburj. 

And  the  Count? — The  station- 
master  touched  his  cap. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well, 
sir." 

"Thank  you,  I  get  moch  head- 
ache, I  will  go  repose  at  the  hotel, 
below  there,  where  I  arrive  in  the 
last  night." 

"  I  will  send  for  a  carriage  for 
you,  directly." 

"I  am  greatly  oblige  for  your 
kindness,  I  prefer  walk.  It  is  not 
more  than  half-mile."  And  bowing 
to  the  good-natured  official,  he 
slowly  left  the  platform. 

"  Them  foreigners  be  soon  down," 
said  one  of  the  porters  to  the 
master..  "Headaches  was  made  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  we  could  not 
afford  time  to  enjoy  the  luxury." 

Any  one  who  had  seen  the 
Count's  face,  as  he  turned  away 
and  entered  the  little  narrow  lane 
leading  to  the  village  of  Babblebury, 
would  have  been  much  struck  with 
the  novel  effects  of  the  "  luxury." 
He  has  been  described  as  a  fair 
man  with  small  eyes ;  he  was  now 
a  livid  man  with  no  eyes.  Emotion 
of  some  kind  had  paled  his  counte- 
nance into  a  cadaverous  leaden 
hue,  had  pulled  down  his  upper 
eyelids  and  hoisted  up  his  lower, 
till  between  them  the  eye  itself  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  spider's  thread 
stretched  across  an  object  glass. 
In  that  scanty  breadth  of  lane, 
with  its  high  banks  and  higher 
hedges,  its  often  recurring  gates, 
giving  admission  to  many  a  piece 
of  pasture  and  tillage,  was  poured 
forth  a  stream  of  language  that 
would  have  aroused  even  the  in- 
sipidity of  weak  greatness  into 
something  like  astonishment  and 
life.  The  horse-chestnut  is  so- 
called  on  the  principle  of  horse- 
godmother,  a  great,  coarse  article 
compared  to  the  real  thing.  And  here 
we  have  the  Count  playing  horse- 
chestnut  in  speech  to  great  perfec- 
tion, the  real  thing  going  to  the 


back-ground,  as  it  does  now  and 
then.  For  the  first  five  minutes 
oaths  of  vengeance  against  others, 
imprecations  on  himself  piecemeal 
atid  collectively,  with  deep  invoca- 
tions to  the  evil  one  for  help  would 
have  been  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
hearer,  and  the  cause  unknown. 
No  name  was  blurted  out ;  no  cir- 
cumstance betrayed.  It  seemed  to 
he  the  incarnation  of  voluntary 
vice,  aimless  hatred,  turpitude  with- 
out temptation,  amateur  profanity. 
"What !  the  soft-voiced,  the  dulcet- 
mannered,  the  rather  Jade  carpet- 
knight,  a  maniac  in  Babblebury- 
lane !  worse — worlds  upon  worlds 
worse — he  was  raving  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  He 
leaned  over  the  top  bar  of  a  gate. 
The  morning  was  fresh  and  fair ; 
the  young  green  of  the  hedge 
looked  blithe  and  gleesome  in  its 
unsullied  brightness ;  the  brook 
rippled  along  in  its  purity  ;  the  bee 
hummed  content  amid  the  black- 
thorn's blossoms.  The  human 
scowl  slowly  faded.  Had  the  in- 
nocence and  beauty  all  around  him 
produced  their  effect  ?  could  the 
elegance  of  the  quietude  of  nature, 
the  gloss  of  spring  just  before  it 
melts  into  summer,  the  eloquence 
of  the  silent  heavens,  have  wrought 
upon  the  soul  of  that  worldly  man, 
that  turbulent  and  scheming  spirit? 
The  clenched  hands  required  no 
sound  of  lip  to  testify  against  him. 
He  defied  alike  the  allurements  of 
present  beauties,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  past  deformities.  But  he 
knew  the  value  of  appearances  as 
well  as  any  experienced  matron 
with  seven  marriageable  attractive- 
nesses and  a  spendthrift  son  ;  his 
countenance,  therefore,  presently 
resumed  the  bland,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  deranged  liver,  and  his 
manner,  the  gracious,  without  any 
shade  at  all,  before  he  reached  the 
village  "  hotel,"  a  hostelry  raised 
to  that  dignity  since  the  Yelverton 
branch  of  the  "  Little  Fluffydown 
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Railway  "  was  opened  by  Colonel 
Copperthwaite  himself. 

The  landlord,  why  so  called,  who 
can  say,  since  he  had  only  a  brick- 
and-mortar  tenancy?  This  func- 
tionary, whatever  he  may  be  called, 
was  in  present  possession  of  the 
"  Horse-shoe  Hotel,"  of  Bubble- 
bury;  the  horse-shoe  of  the  olden 
time,  which  formerly  graced  his 
sign,  having  a  bar  sinister  of  good 
thick  paint  drawn  through  it,  and 
a  modern  metal  rail  depicted  in  its 
stead,  with  the  very  paint  that 
crossed  out  the  true  shoe.  He  met 
his  returned  customer  at  the  door. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong, 
sir  ?  Tou  could  not  have  missed 
the  train,  sir  ?  "  Waiters  —  our 
hotel-keeper  was  a  waiter  not  long 
ago — waiters  have  a  peculiar  way 
of  asking  questions  affirmativel}  — 
"  Train  up  to  time,  sir  ?  " 

"  Tou  see  I  have  missed  him  ;  " 
and  the  Count  smiled,  faintly,  as 
became  a  gentleman  with  a  luxuri- 
ous headache.  "  I  let  him  go  by 
because  my  head  was  most  split. 
I  take  the  air  in  your  pretty  lane, 
and  am  moche  bettere.  Will  you 
let  me  me  see  your  time-table?" 
and  as  he  spoke  he  entered  a  musty 
coffee-room,  with  low  dingy  ceiling 
that  had  lamentably  failed  to  appro- 
priate more  than  a  small  portion  of 
the  smoke,  chimney  and  tobacco 
together,  some  of  which  was  even 
then  floating  about  in  the  most 
graceful  curls  imaginable. 

Babblebury  village  had  not  ar- 
rived at  time-table  dignity,  save  in 
viva  voce  shape,  an  appearance  like 
a  ghost,  not  always  quite  reliable. 

"  We  have  only  three  down 
trains,  sir ;  the  next  is  due  2.5,  and 
the  last  5.40." 

"  How  long  it  take  to  Squashy- 
eum-Duckpool  ?  That  hard  word 
for  foreignere  to  say." 

"  You  speak  English  like  a  native, 
sir  ;  1.30,  sir." 

"  One  hour  attd  half.  I  have 
decide  not  go  by  the  next  train. 


If  my  head  allow,  I  go  by  the 
last." 

"  Tou  can  have  dinner  at  any 
hour,  sir ;  chop,  steak,  fish,  soup, 
sir."  The  imaginary  napkin  was 
tucked  under  the  arm,  for  the 
real  thing  had  been  discarded  when 
man  became  master. 

"  Thank  you ;  it  will  be  too  early 
for  dinner.  I  will  take  lunch  at 
three  o'clock ;  we  say  lobstere  and 
chicken,  with  some  sweet,  and 
cheese  of  Stilton." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir  ;  lobster,  sir  ? 
not  seen  lobster  since  the  week 
after  the  opening  of  our  line,  sir. 
Great  event,  sir;  Colonel  Copper- 
thwaite in  person,  sir.  But  you  can 
have  fish,  sir,  instead." 

"  Vera  well ;  slice  of  salmon,  and 
capere  sauce." 

"  Salmon,  sir?  never  seen  salmon, 
sir,  since  the  opening  of  our  line — 
Colonel  Copperthwaite  in  person; 
very  condescending,  sir." 

"  What  fish  you  got  then?" 

"  Some  of  the  finest  minnows  in 
the  kingdom,  sir,  fresh  out  of  the 
brook.  Gentlemen  do  say  they  beat 
whitebait  all  to  nothing,  sir.  Colonel 
Copperthwaite,  sir —  " 

"  Vera  well.  And  with  that  you 
give  chicken  au  points  d' asperse.'' 

"  Chicken,  sir,  chicken  ?  never 
had  chicken  since  the  opening  of 
our  line.  Great  day,  sir,  for  Bab- 
blebury." 

"  I  ordere  my  luncheon  ;  what 
your  confound  line  do  with  that,  I 
like  to  know  ?  " 

"  It  carries  all  off  to  Tork,  sir, 
and  they  do  say  to  London."  Then 
lowering  his  voice  to  the  key  of 
mystery,  he  added,  with  a  furtive 
glance  behind  him,  "  I  have  heard 
tell,  sir.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  is 
always  served  with  little  pats  of 
Babblebury  butter  for  breakfast, 
and  that  whenever  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter breakfasts  on  Scotch  porridge 
he  asks  for  the  royal  butter." 

*'  Then  I  suppose  you  give  none 
to  my  luncheon  ?  " 
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"  Plenty,  sir,  plenty.  We  get 
our  supply  from  Larditw  ell,  and  we 
do  get  a  gander,  sir,  now  and  again  ; 
but  the  gander  season  is  not  in 
yet." 

"  Gandere !  gandere  !  you  eat 
gandere  in  this  part  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes  ;  we  eat  what  we 
can  find,  since  the  opening  jof  our 
line.  Colonel  Copperthwaite  said 
it  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life, 
sir,  and  he  is  a  prodigious  proud 
gentleman.  So  you  may  guess,  sir, 
what  the  day  must  have  been. — In- 
deed, sir,  it  was  debated  at  the  club 
whether  it  would  condescend  to 
come  down  to  the  lowering  condi- 
tion of  twilight,  and  many  a  glance 
went  up  to  heaven  that  never  looked 
so  high  before,  sir,  when  it  got  to 
be  about  the  time  for  the  first  star. 
It  came  out,  sir,  it  came  out,  and 
the  proudest  day  went  down  into 
darkness,  sir." 

"  The  opening  of  your  line  seem 
to  have  been  the  shutting  up  of 
your  lardere.  Give  me  what  you 
have." 

"  Chop,  sir,  chop,  garnished  with 
water-cresses.  Three  o'clock  ;  yes, 
sir,  yes."  And  the  imaginary  nap- 
kin was  tucked  under  the  arm, 
T^hile  its  owner,  as  if  delighted  at 
his  release,  skipped  off  to  some 
inner  region,  where,  having  given 
Slip-shod  the  order,  he  rather  de- 
preciatingly added, — 

**  That  Mounseer  is  furnished  with 
as  many  stomachs  as  a  cow,  and 
throats  to  fill  them  all  at  once  to 
save  jealousy  among  them.  I  won- 
der if  he  can  chew  the  cud." 

As  soon  as  "master"  had  de- 
parted, Slip-shod  grinned. 

"He  can  chew  anything  if  he's 
gotten  teeth  for  these  chops." 

The  luncheon  prospect  for  the 
Count  was  not  especially  inviting. 
To  be  sure  he  might  have  gone  over 
to  Colonel  Copperthwaite's  as  a  dis- 
tinguished traveller  in  distress, 
only  he  would  not  have  gained 
much  by  that,  the  gallant  gentle- 


man and  his  wife  requiring  notice 
of  a  visit,  even  from  acquaintance, 
in  order  to  have  luncheon  prepared, 
no  doubt  the  effects  of  the  proud- 
est day  of  his  life."  It  must  be 
owned  the  Count  bore  his  fate  with 
exemplary  indiff'erence,  for  the  calm- 
ness of  his  soliloquy  was  eminently 
philosophical. 

"  To  submit,  become  wise  man. 
Last  train  5.40,  arrive  7.10 — good. 
You'll  be  checkmated  yet,  puppy, 
else  your  friend  here  lose  his  cun- 
ning." 

He  pondered  for  some  time  evi- 
dently in  the  same  strain,  for  be 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  walking  to 
the  window,  muttered, — 

"  Yes  ;  safer  to  watch  him  there 
than  here.  If  I  left  this  horse- 
shoe place  to  see  every  train  that 
pass,  it  would  be  suspicious,  and  I 
might  as  well  be  practising  sleight- 
of-hand  among  the  Yankee  as  be  at 
these  windows ;  too  far  from  the 
station.  Prom  the  small  railway 
hotel  at  Squashy  I  see  everyone 
go  and  come.  Ha,  ha !  mine 
enemy !  take  care ;  your  epaulet 
won't  save  you." 

He  amused  himself  for  awhile  by 
overhauling  the  contents  of  his  bag, 
an  article  of  indispensable  necessity 
in  all  his  travels.  He  smiled  quite 
a  beautiful  and  benevolent  smile  as 
he  turned  over  the  various  items, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  packs  of 
cards,  pairs  of  dice,  moustachioes, 
and  hair-dye.  He  addressed  them 
blandly, — 

"  Very  well  in  your  way,  but  I  • 
take  my  leave  of  you,  thank  you  ; 
Major  Toplofty,  thank  you.  How 
grateful  I  grow,  quite  spoony,"  and 
his  whole  countenance  was  an  in- 
structive page  of  the  sentimental. 

The  landlord  entered,  the  bag  was 
closed,  and  the  Count's  luncheon 
was  before  him.  It  showed  some 
compensation  for  any  deficiencies 
occasioned  by  the  "  opening  of  our 
line,"  under  the  auspices  of  their 
local  celebrity ;  I  mean  in  the  dish 
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explained  by  the  host  as  "  chop 
garnished  with  water-cresses ;  "  the 
cresses  were  excellent,  the  chop 
execrable.  Kow  midway,  between 
the  best  and  the  worst — the  best  of 
vegetable  of  its  kind,  and  the  worst 
of  chops,  as  well  as  the  best  and 
worst  of  everything  else — must  lie 
the  happy  medium  so  few  have  the 
luck  to  enjoy.  Clearly  the  Count 
had  it,  though  he  did  not  appear  to 
see  it  in  that  light. 

Angry  man  as  he  was  in  Babble- 
bury  lane,  nay,  savage  and  diaboli- 
cal, he  was  all  mirth  and  elaborate 
good  nature  at  the  Eailway  Hotel 
of  iSquashy-cum-Duckpool,  beneath 
whose  hospitable  roof  he  had  no 
sooner  taken  shelter  than  he  called 
to  a  waiter, — 

"  Give  me  private  room  that  look 
upon  the  station,  so  that  I  see 
everything  which  happen  there 
when  trains  go  out  or  come  in.  I 
love  study  the  countenance  undere 
many  circumstance,  and  I  see 
moche  on  the  platform  that  interest 
and  amuse  me." 

He  was  shown  the  very  thing  he 
wanted,  and  he  greeted  it  with  a 
smile — oh,  so  mild,  so  gentle,  so 
glorious  to  behold.  The  waiter's 
voice  was  in  perfect  unison  when 
he  inquired  as  to  the  dining  capa- 
bilities of  the  newly  arrived  custo- 
mer. Instead  of  receiving  the  com- 
mon questioning  reply,  "  What  can 
I  have  ?  "  the  Count,  with  a  familiar 
and  hearty  slap  on  the  waiter's 
shoulders,  bade  him  be  oif,  and  just 
give  whatever  he  chose  for  dinner. 
Away  went  the  waiter  with  a  jaunty 
step  that  was  no  bad  imitation  of  a 
limp,  and  great  was  the  glee  at  the 
condescension  of  the  noble  foreigner. 
Then  he  knew  Gerowski  ?  of  course 
he  did,  perfectly  well — almost  as 
well  as  he  knew  the  electro-toast- 
racks  for  the  doubtfuls.  He  had 
seen  him  on  several  occasions  when 
he  was  last  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  burned  with  indignation  as  hot 
as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  entire 


contents  of  one  of  his  own  small 
mustard-pots  when  he  saw  the 
"  casual "  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
with  the  white  flag  of  Bourbon  on 
his  arm,  waving  adieu  to  the  Count, 
while  he  himself,  regularly  on  the 
staff,  could  only  suffer  the  waking 
nightmare  of  heartburns  at  the 
benign  stranger's  gracious  recipro- 
cations, from  behind  the  coffee-room 
blinds  of  his  own  rival  "  house." 

When  the  Count  seated  himself 
at  the  window  overlooking  the  sta- 
tion it  was  not  with  the  slightest 
idea  of  seeing  Smart's  departure 
that  night,  but  a  listless  watching  of 
the  lamps,  as  one  after  another 
flashed  forth  its  petty  light,  giving 
out  a  seeming  greater  brilliancy 
from  the  surrounding  darkness  than 
really  belonged  to  it,  like  many  an 
ill-understood  human  action.  Great 
then  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw 
the  Lieutenant  pass  one  of  the 
lamps,  and  make  direct  for  the  last 
up-train  with  a  small  carpet  bag  in 
his  hand.  The  Count  withdrew 
from  his  place  of  observation  as 
noiselessly  as  if  without  the  caution 
of  quiet  he  could  have  been  heard 
from  the  room  to  the  road.  Any- 
thing of  the  cowardice  of  conscience 
about  this  ?  Darkness,  depth,  and 
distance  are  alike  free  from  impe- 
diment to  conscience.  Gerowski 
retreated  to  a  large  easy  chair,  in 
the  softness  of  which,  half  sitting, 
half  reclining,  he  caressed  his  thin, 
pale  moustache,  and  reflected. 

"  Don't  understand  that  dodge — 
come  to-day,  go  back  to-day.  Per- 
haps attorney  Hyde  not  at  home. 
No  matter ;  I  shall  see  the  high  and 
mighty  Toplofty  all  the  sooner. 
To-morrow — ho,  ho  !  " 

There  was  another  dodge  which 
the  Count  might  have  misinterpre- 
ted could  he  have  seen  it. 

Smart  reached  the  station  by  the 
end  nearest  the  town  ;  got  into  one 
of  the  carriages,  remained  there  a 
minute  or  so,  and  then  leaving  the 
carriage,  also  left  the  platform — 
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only  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  by 
which  he  had  reached  it ;  a  peculiar 
move,  that  obliged  him  to  skirt 
round  the  back  of  the  new  Eailway 
Hotel  and  re-enter  the  town  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  further  on, 
when  he  made  the  best  of  his  way 
back  to  his  uncle's. 

Though  there  might  be  reasons 
for  keeping  the  Count  in  the  dark 
there  are  not  for  leaving  the  reader 
there.  The  fact  is,  that  as  Smart 
passed  the  Green  Dragon,  on  his 
road  from  honest  Davy's  to  the 
station,  Noah  Codling,  the  humble 
relative  it  may  be  remembered  of 
the  more  flourishing  "t'itz- Codlings, 
and  the  same  long  hostler  we 
formerly  met  at  the  scarlet-coated 
green  beasts,  was  standing  in  the 
gateway,  and  returned  Smart's — 

"  Grood  evening  Noah,"  with — 
Going  up  to  Yelverton,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  Noah,  yes.  No  further 
to-night ;"  and  he  showed  signs  of 
moving  on. 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  you'll  miss  a 
gent,  sir,  as  your  uncle  knows ;  a 
great  nob,  as  cum  by  the  last  down 
train  ;  and  he's  stopped  at  that  place 
they  call  the  Eailway  Hotel.  He 
was  with  uz,  sir,  the  last  time." 

The  Lieutenant  pulled  up  sharp. 

"  Eh,  Noah,  eh  ?  What's  that  ? 
who  is  it?" 

"  The  great  foreigner,  sir.  Count 
Jeremyshy — or  summat  thataway." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Saw  him  boned  by  Squinty 
Tont,  myself,  sir ;  know  the  gentle- 
man quite  well." 

«  Why  did  he  not  come  to  your 
house  again,  since  he  was  here  the 
last  time?" 

"  Can't  say,  sir,  indeed." 

Smart  thought  he  could  say  ;  but 
only  nodding  "  good  night,"  wali^ed 
forward  toward  the  station.  What 
he  pondered  as  he  plodded  on  re- 
ceives some  sort  of  explanation 
from  the  eccentric  conduct  we  have 
just  seen  him  pursue.  Making  all 
the  haste  he  could,  he  was  soon 


again  at  his  uncle's ;  and  greeted 
by  Davy  with  a  look  curiously  made 
up  of  surprise  and  disappointment. 

"  He's  here,"  said  Smart. 

The  attorney's  face  cleared,  re- 
suming its  usual  pleasant  expres- 
sion. 

"  The  Count  ?  Has  he  seen  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  think  it 
likely.  He  is  at  the  Eailway  Hotel." 

"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  he  has  a 
better  look  out  than  at  the  smaller 
stations.  Very  good.  Why  do  you 
think  it  likely  he  saw  you  ?" 

"  Did  not  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, uncle,  that  for  some  private 
reasons  of  his  own  he  would  watch 
my  return  to  Yelverton  ?  ' ' 

"  Eight.  But  if  he  saw  you  from 
the  Eailway  Hotel  he  must  have 
seen  you  enter  the  station,  or  at 
the  station,  and  have  also  seen  you 
leave  it.  This  would  defeat  or,  at 
best,  delay  our  own  plans." 

Smart  told  him  all  that  had 
passed  during  the  short  time  he  had 
been  away  from  the  crescent. 

Bravo,  Colville !  you'll  make  a 
fine  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
some  of  these  days,  ways  and  means 
come  quite  natural — eh  ?  Well, 
you'll  sleep  here  to-night,  instead  of 
at  Yelverton  ;  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we'll  consider  the  matter." 

When  the  next  morning  came 
the  Count  was  looking  through  the 
same  window  whence  he  had  seen 
Colville  Smart  the  evening  before  ; 
but  stood  there  now  unconscious  of 
all  the  outer  world.  To  judge  phy- 
siognomically  Lavater  would  pro- 
bably have  drawn  rather  nice  dis- 
tinctions. The  general  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  self-satis- 
faction ;  but  there  was  a  lowering 
of  the  eyebrows,  a  sort  of  incipient 
scowl,  that  was  either  at  variance 
with  the  satisfaction,  or  the  very 
foundation  of  it.  It  was  the  latter : 
and  woe  be  to  those  who  look 
italics — they  are  scored  on  the 
human  face  diabolical  by  evil  pas- 
sions. 
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"If,"  thought  the  Couut,  "I 
dealt  in  superstition  I  might  be 
well  pleased,  this  is  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  month — the  day  of 
ray  lucky  star.  I  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  the  undertaking  of  that 
day  ;  my  grand  coup  is  for  ever  on 
the  first  Thursday,  and  now  I  am  at 
the  grandest  of  all." 

His  dark  aspect  became  darker 
and  darker,  instead  of  more  radiant 
at  the  brilliancy  of  his  prospects  ; 
but  this  was  in  strict  keeping  with 
the  motive.  His  was  labour  dege- 
nerating into  drudgery,  not  labour 
the  parent  of  ease.  It  cleared 
wonderfully,  however,  as  he  crossed 
the  room  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Waitere,  I  shall  want  carriage 
at  12  o'clock,  to  go  see  my  friend, 
Major  Toplofty.  Can  I  be  accom- 
modated ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lord.  Carriage 
at  the  door  at  12,  sharp,  my  lord." 

The  Count  nodded  graciously ; 
the  waiter  disappeared  ;  the  carriage 
came  at  the  appointed  time,  rolled 
on  its  appointed  course,  and  at  2 
o'clock  a  little  scene  was  passing  in 
the  library  at  Ravensholm  that 
failed  to  remind  the  distinguished 
Pole  of  one  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Tower's  library. 

"Ah  —  ah — well,  yes,  Count; 
whatever  may  be  your  business  with 
me,  I  refer  you  to  my  attorney, 
Mr.  Hyde.  He  has  my  full  instruc- 
tions; ah,  yes,  my  full  instruc- 
tions." 

"  It  necessary  I  make  the  pro- 
posal to  yourself  first,  and  when 
you  have  hear  it  you  perhaps  give 
me  littel  note  to  your  attorney  ;  or, 
by  shorter  way,  cheque  on  your 
banker." 

The  Major  leaned  back  in  his 
literary  chair,  which  for  a  literary 
chair  was  tolerably  easy  though 
covered  with  leather,  pushed  it  a 
few  inches  from  the  table,  inter- 
laced his  short  unaristocratic  fingers 
over  an  equally  unaristocratic  ro- 
tundity bowed  Ilia  tuft  to  the  son 


of  a  prince,  who  was  seated  oppo- 
site, and  the  Count  began  : 

"  Major  Toplofty :  thirty  years 
ago,  or  something  less,  you  had  one 
valet,  William  Sweeps.  You  dis- 
miss him  as  a  thief.  The  hour  you 
do  so  he  tell  me  he  swear  ven- 
geance, and  he  has  not  forgotten 
his  oath  ;  as  man  of  honour,  indeed, 
though  you  call  him  thief,  he  was 
bound  to  ratify  it.  He,  poor  man, 
M.  le  Major.  I  happen  engage  him 
to  my  service.  I  not  like  his  way  ; 
and  I  discharge  him.  He  fall  into 
distress.  He  come  to  me  ;  and  he 
say,  *  Monseigneur,  I  got  secret  to 
sell.  If  you  think  him  worth  what 
I  ask,  you  will  do  me  everlasting 
favour  to  relieve  my  necessity.'  I 
say,  vera  well.  I  listen  to  all  the 
circumstance.  He  show  me  the 
tale  true.  It  relate  to  yourself  and 
your  daughter,  Major  Toplofty.  I 
give  his  demand,  and  I  bind  him 
by  legal  parchment  never  to  tell 
the  fact  to  any  other  person,  or 
make  any  kind  of  claim.  Though 
noble,  I  am  poor  m/in,  too.  Major, 
and,  I  tell  you  plain,  I  buy  hia 
secret  to  make  money  of.  I  ask 
you  now  only  the  value  of  one  year 
income  of  Ravensholm  Abbey,  and 
the  secret  die  with  me." 

"  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  Count !" 

"  Not  one  penny  more  for  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  foret  de  St. 
Germaiu-eu-Laye.  You  understand 
me.  You  comprehend  now  all  I 
know  and  am  prepared  to  publish." 

No  —  alternative  —  Count  ?" 
dropped  slowly  from  the  Major's 
lips. 

"  There  one,  Major,  there  only 
one,"  and  with  all  his  impudence, 
there  was  a  slightly  anxious  quiver 
about  the  mouth.  "At  the  death 
of  my  father,  your  daughter  may 
be  Princess.  At  present,  I  give  but 
the  off'ere  of  my  poor  Count's  rank 
and  person." 

Many  of  our  vices  are  not  part 
and  parcel  of  ourselves ;  are  not 
from  the  heart ;  they  ar6  imitative 
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vices — not  innate;  as  are  most,  if 
not  all  of  our  affectations.  They  are 
not  more  than  skin  deep,  and  when 
the  occasion  comes  for  deeds  instead 
of  words,  the  deeds  are  there,  and 
a  whole  lifetime  of  tottery  nonsense 
whistled  to  the  winds  in  a  moment. 

As  the  Count's  dulcet  tones 
ceased,  the  Major  almost  leaped 
from  his  chair.  He  forgot  his  tuft ; 
he  forgot  his  high  heels;  he  alto- 
gether forgot  his  dignity  ;  nay,  his 
very  stammering  was  gone  from 
him,  and,  leaning  both  hands  on 
some  of  the  pamphlets  or  papers 
with  which  the  table  was  strewn, 
he  looked  so  stonily  at  the  Count 
that  the  princely  eyes  fairly  quailed 
for  once.  The  Major  continued  to 
press  the  papers  that  lay  before 
him  with  his  right  hand,  while, 
raising  his  left,  he  pointed  to  the 
door, — 

"Go." 

The  Count  rose  ;  crossed  over  to 
the  door ;  and  holding  it  half  open, 
said, — 

"  Do  you  wish  me  name  what  you 
are  and  what  your  daughter  is  ?" 
The  little  malignant  eyes  were  as 
full  of  malice  as  his  tongue  when 
Toplofty,  with  great  deliberation, 
opened  a  drawer  in  the  table, 
looked  up,  the  door  was  closed  ;  the 
Count  was  gone. 

Gone!  without  arriving  at  any 
conclusion !  There  was  a  conclu- 
sive, not  to  say  iBnal,  argument 
lying  at  the  top  of  some  other 
matters  in  that  drawer — a  revolver 
— which  he  failed  not  immediately 
to  notice,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  put  the  timber  between 
it  and  himself. 

Gunpowder  is  the  great  cultiva- 
tor and  disturber  of  cultivation. 
If  it  brings  nations  to  their  senses 
it  was  near  driving  the  Count's 
away  from  him.  But  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  town  he  was  beau- 
tifully calm  and  collected,  a  pattern 
of  suavity  and  valour,  like  a  loach 
looking  out  from  under  a  stone 


when  the  great  trout  has  gone  by. 
A  charmingly  gentle  voice  fell  on 
the  coachman's  ear. 

"Tou  please  drive  direct  to  Mr. 
Hyde." 

To  honest  Davy's  he  was  accord- 
ingly driven  and,  walking  straight 
up  to  the  office,  he  found  the  attor- 
ney where  he  had  left  him  some 
months  before,  seated  on  a  high 
stool,  with  a  high  desk  in  front  of 
him. 

After  a  sort  of  half-salute  on 
both  sides,  the  Count  broke 
ground, — 

"  I  come  direct  from  Bavensholm, 
M.  Hyde,  and  Major  Toplofty  refer 
me  to  you." 

Hyde  held  out  a  hand  not  cleaner 
in  reality  than  metaphorically.  It 
was  not  with  the  intention  of  shak- 
ing hands  either  with  the  noble,  or 
the  visitor  at  Ravensholm. 

*'  Have  you  not  brought  a  note 
from  my  client  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.  Why  should  I  ?  The 
Major  know  the  secret  I  possess. 
He  tell  me  you  have  authority  to 
negotiate,  and  though  I  only  ask 
one  year  income  for  silence,  he  think 
that  too  moche." 

"So  do  I." 

"  You  speak  in  the  interest  of 
your  client,  and  you  quite  just." 

"I  am  empowered  to  treat  with 
you.  Count ;  but  you  must  first  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  extent  of  your 
knowledge,  and  show  the  sound- 
ness of  the  knowledge  on  which  it  is 
built,  I  can  then  estimate  its  value." 

"  That  what  I  like.  That  busi- 
ness. That  open,  and  what  you  call 
above  board.  I  tell  you  without 
the  smallest  mistake.  Miss  Top- 
lofty, known,  sportingly,  as  Jack, 
is  no  more  Miss  Toplofty  than  you 
are  ;  she  is  the  chile  of  the  man  at 
Bavensholm,  I  daresay;" — Davy'a 
fingers  were  playing  with  a  short, 
thick  ruler  that  lay  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him  ; — "  and  the  chile  of  the  old 
St.  Germain  forester's  daughter. 
But  by  your  law  she  cannot  in- 
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herit  the  breeches-maker's  invest- 
ment of  Eavensholm.  I  think  one 
year's  income  vera  small  pay  for  the 
inheritance  of  that  property." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  too, 
Monsieur  le  Comte." 

Gerowski  was  a  study.  His  fair 
brow  and  line  figure  were  perfectly 
enchanting.  The  sunniest  of  sun- 
beams played'  all  over  him.  He 
seemed  to  bask  in  glory,  to  be  fresh 
from  his  angelic  companions,  and 
environed  with  their  lustre. 

"  But  you  must  be  told,"  con- 
tinued David  Dunstable,  "  what  you 
may  possibly  already  know,  that  if 
you  prove  your  accusation  the 
Major  can  dispose  of  the  property 
by  will,  and  his  daughter  be  con- 
firmed in  her  father's  posses- 
sions." 

"  I  have  think  of  that,  M.  Hyde  ; 
but  it  is  only  good  while  aftere  I  come 
to  possess  the  secret  of  William 
Sweeps ;  and  it  make  no  mattere, 
because  the  exposure  is  worse  than 
the  fact — the  fact  nothing  ;  the  tell- 
ing everything." 

"  Perhaps  a  little  per-centage 
could  be  taken  off"  your  demand 
since  Miss  Toplofty  must  mherit, 
whether  by  will  or  otherways." 

*'  Tou  have  reason,  M.  Hyde. 
We  shall  soon  come  to  onderstand 
each  othere." 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall,  M,  le 
Comte." 

"  Small  discount,  I  not  object. 
We  say  one-eight  per  cent." 

The  Count's  smile  passed  rapidly 
through  the  intermediate  stages 
from  enchanting  to  seraphic,  with  a 
further  elaborate  comment  of  eye- 
brow elevations,  shoulder  elevations, 
and  action- mummery  in  general, 
preparatory  to  a  formidable  explo- 
sion of  panegyric.  It  was  des- 
tined, however,  not  to  go  beyond 
the  preliminary  stage.  The  ofiice 
door  opened,  Lieutenant  Smart  ap- 
peared, and  the  praise-oration  dis- 
appeared. Before  Smart  had  quite 
reached  his  uncle's  desk  he  looked 


steadily  at  the  Count,  bowed  low, 
and  said,-- 

"  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Trefle, 
allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  advanced  rank,  which  your 
modesty  so  lately  induced  you  to 
shroud  under  the  humble  guise  of 
the  poor  engineer,  John  Skipton,  a 
gentleman  for  whom  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a 
very  nice  appointment." 

Honest  Davy  was  much  more  as- 
tonished at  this  identification  of  the 
Chevalier  and  the  Count,  than  the 
Count  himself  appeared  to  be.  A 
tinge,  like  the  lurid  glow  projected 
by  tlae  fires  of  Eblis,  fell  on  his 
cheeks  and  deepened  them  as,  de- 
liberately walking  to  the  door,  he 
half  turned  round,  and  shaking  the 
finger  of  revenge  at  Smart,  said, 
with  what  might  have  been  dignity 
but  for  its  tremulous  notes. 

"  Blood  alone  can  wipe  out  this 
insult  to  a  member  of  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  in  Poland."  He 
rushed  out,  and  fell — into  the  arms 
of  a  couple  of  policemen. 

The  cushion  did  not  prove  of  vel- 
vet to  his  coronet. 

But  having  provided  him  with 
one,  such  as  it  is,  we  will  leave  him 
to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  it  for 
awhile. 

CHAPTEE  XXI. 

Eaelt  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  an  Englisshman  was 
lounging  at  the  door  of  the  Cafe 
Tortue,  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  Paris. 
He  possessed  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  little  chicken's  anti-natal 
beak ;  he  had  chipped  the  shell, 
which  gave  him  the  personal  advan- 
tages of  yelk  and  youth.  Jn  spite 
of  circumstances,  to  himself  seem- 
ingly fortuitous,  a  streakiness  of  the 
yellow  whence  he  liad  emerged,  con- 
tinued to  stick  to  him.  Never 
mind.  The  prestige  that  hangs 
about  mammon  in  his  legal  majo- 
rity, or  before,  with  whicli  mental 
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manifestations  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,  throws  over  him  the 
mantle  of  impunity  with  one  hand, 
presenting  him  a  starry  circlet  with 
the  other.  His  very  wants  are  ill 
his  favour,  he  has  neither  corpulence 
nor  crow's  feet,  yet  our  present 
specimen  was  humming  the  verse 
of  an  old  French  song  both  corpu- 
lent and  crow's-footy  : — 

'*  0  si  je  connoissais  un  pays, 
Ou  ils  ont  le  ventre  bien  arrondi; 

Ah!  comme  j'irais, 

Et  comme  je  dirais, 

Yite  en  route, 

Coute  qu'il  coute — 
Yite  en  route  pour  ce  pays." 

That,  however,  ought  only  to  be 
quavered  by  a  middle-aged,  or  late- 
aged  gormandiser.  He  went  on 
with  another  verse,  perhaps  equally 
too  thoughtful  for  his  youth  : — 

"  0  si  je  connoissais  un  pays  ou 
Les  filles  ne  sont  pas  les  filous ; 

Ah!  comme  j'irais, 

Et  comme  je  dirais, 

Yite  en  route, 

Coute  qu'il  coute, 
Yite  en  route  pour  ce  pays." 

What  did  he  care  about  girls  be- 
ing snares  or  not.  He  was  of  an 
age  to  think  very  little  of  that,  and 
of  an  education  which,  beating 
round  and  round  the  bush  at  a 
great  way  off,  left  the  game  un- 
noticed in  the  midst  of  the  covert, 
either  wide  awake  and  watching  the 
far-away  springs,  or  reposing  in  the 
luxury  of  innocence,  a  prey  for  the 
adventurer,  possibly. 

Our  friend  of  the  Cafe  Tortue 
was  at  present  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits — so  was  Professor 
Buckman ;  the  latter  gentleman 
brought  the  wild  parsnip  to  so  high 
a  state  of  excellence  as  to  present 
us  with  the  finest  vegetable  of  its 
class  in  the  world.  The  former  de- 
voted his  attention  principally  to 
the  wild  oat,  as  worthy  especial  and 
careful  cultivation.  The  experi- 
mental patch  of  ground  was  gjiven 


by  his  father ;  it  was  ploughed  by 
himself  in  part,  and  in  part  by  his 
tutors  ;  the  seed  was  sown  by  him- 
self in  part,  and  in  part  by  his 
tutors,  but  the  harvest  was  reaped 
by  himself  alone,  to  the  great  eco- 
nomy of  labour  from  without,  and 
expenditure  of  labour  from  within. 
The  crop  was  proportioned  to  the 
skill. 

Moralists  do  say  that  perseve- 
rance is  a  great  element  of  success. 
That  is  true  of  many  things,  but 
by  no  means  of  all.  A  powerful 
illustration  of  this  is  the  fine  old 
principle  of  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  which,  fortunately  for  those 
who  suflTer  it,  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  perseverance.  Indeed,  we 
can  hardly  call  it  "  going,"  which 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  exer- 
tion— a  demand  made  on  the  exten- 
sors, as  well  as  a  certain  cudgelling 
of  the  brain,  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  progression.  Instead 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  activity 
we  dawdle  into  inanity ;  we  don't 
go,  we  lapse  with  the  most  fashion- 
able negligence,  the  most  admirable 
dolce  far  'niente  sleepiness.  We 
linger  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
in  the  raging  of  elemental  strife, 
and  if  one  gust  does  not  topple  us 
over  another  will,  unless  we  have 
been  shamefully  deserted  by  the 
little  devil  kin  who  perched  us  there 
and  raised  the  mischief. 

Our  traveller  was  rather  plainly, 
yet  well  dressed,  and,  but  for  a 
slight  coarseness  of  manner  that 
would  naturally  escape  the  unaccus- 
tomed foreign  eye,  and  a  spice  of  as- 
sumption, spurious  jewel,  that  would 
as  naturally  be  set  down  to  John 
Bullish  nationality,  he  would  have 
been  thought  a  gentleman  else- 
where than  in  Paris.  There  he  was, 
unmistakably  Milor,  as  was  at  that 
time  every  Englishman  or  Irishman, 
no  matter  of  what  grade,  conduct, 
or  manners,  who  had  plenty  of 
money  to  spend — or  appeared  to 
have — and  who  spent  accordingly. 
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I  don't  like  old  friends  with  new 
faces.  The  dear  old  squint  of  habit 
is  ill  replaced  by  the  gazelle-eye  of 
newness.  We  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  the  summit  of  yon 
rocky  mountain  covered  with  snow. 
It  is  part  of  our  daily  life,  and  if 
monotonous,  we  love  its  very  mono- 
tony. But  is  it  monotonous  ? 
Shadows  chase  each  other  like  a 
mimic  hunt  across  the  brilliant 
fields,  and  imagination  runs  riot 
among  the  scamperings  of  super- 
human things  ;  a  strip  of  golden 
sunshine  rests  upon  the  mountain, 
midway  between  ridge  and  valley, 
and  we  speculate  on  equality  of 
distribution.  Then  comes  the  ava- 
lanche and  the  bare  rock  is  exposed. 
"What  new  thing  is  that  ?  A  bird 
in  his  moult — the  modern  reading  of 
an  old  maxim.  We  are  used  to  the 
present  law  of  Eavensholm.  The 
young  man  we  have  just  seen  is  the 
same  territorial  magnate  before  he 
had  any  territory  to  make  him  a 
magnate — Loftus  Toplofty,  Esquire, 
age  twenty-three,  on  his  travels. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  he  got 
there  ?  Fashion.  Tes  ;  Tim  Top- 
lofty, tailor  and  premier  mammonist 
of  the  day,  sent  his  son  into  the 
world  without  a  nose-ring;  the 
fashion  of  the  pierced  nostril  had  not 
reached  us,  except  in  its  application 
to  the  Ball,  without  the  John.  But 
it  was  the  fashion  to  facilitate  devil- 
work  by  starting  youngsters  to 
study  depravity  in  new  lands,  and 
to  do  the  parental  Toplofty  but 
justice,  he  made  the  path  in  that 
direction  as  smooth  as  he  possibly 
could  for  his  son  and  heir.  And 
though  Loftus  was  not  decorated 
with  the  nose-ring  his  nose-bag 
was  of  such  ample  dimensions,  and 
so  abundantly  supplied,  he  was  half 
smothered,  not  in  chaff  and  chopped 
rubbish,  but  in  genuine  golden 
grain. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  but  skim 
ever  so  superficially  over  the  ins 
and  outs,  the  twistings  and  twinings 


and  profundities,  of  the  youthful 
mind,  to  rise  from  the  study  in  a 
most  satisfiictory  condition  on  one 
point — the  striking  propriety  of 
•turning  out  the  wide,  yellow, 
leathery  beak  of  immaturity  to 
pick  up  the  grubs  its  correspond- 
ing feeble  claws  can  scratch  out. 
It  naturally  selects  the  softest  place 
it  can  find,  which  is  usually  a  dung:- 
heap,  and  as  this  flatters  its  softness 
it  will  go  on,  if  that  domestic  abomi- 
nation, the  cat,  do  steal  upon  it  un- 
aware, it  will  go  on  fattening  and 
battening  on  garbage  till  the  whole 
carcass  is  saturated  with  offal  and 
the  mind  is  oily  with  impurity. 

This  young  gentleman,  hitherto 
only  known  to  us  in  later  days  as 
master  of  Ravensholm,  Major,  J.P. 
and  P.L.Gr,,  on  leaving  the  Cafe 
Tortue  enjoyed  an  uncertain  amount 
of  recreation  with  the  green  oysters 
of  "  Le  Bocher,"  and  then  returned 
to  his  lodging.  Hotel  Meurice,  Bue 
St.  Honore.  The  riper  voluptuary 
might  think  of  digestive  quietude 
in  the  sanctuary  of  his  castle.  But 
Loftus  was  not  yet  the  "  fool  or  the 
physician  of  forty."  Until  diges- 
tion troubled  him  I  never  heard 
him  accused  of  knowing  that  he 
had  a  digestion ;  he  therefore  rang 
the  bell  for  his  valet  as  soon  as  he 
entered. 

"He  is  out,  Milor,"  said  the 
waiter. 

Milor  seated  himself,  and  not 
being  very  intellectually  inclined  at 
the  moment  rolled  into  the  recrea- 
tion of  swearing  at  his  absent  valet, 
one  William  Sweeps,  of  whom  we 
have  already  often  heard,  and  who, 
now,  for  the  first  time  within  the 
reader's  knowledge  appears  in  his 
own  proper  person  as  a  reality  and 
no  myth,  having  at  this  period  of 
his  career  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
either  Chevalier  de  Trifla  or  Count 
Gerowaki,  who,  indeed,  according 
to  Lieutenant  Sinart,are  one  and  the 
same  person. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  the  fasci- 
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nating  amusement  of  swearing  at 
his  servant,  William  rushed  into  his 
master's  presence  with  more  energy 
than  deference. 

"  Quick,  sir,  quick.  I  put  your 
things  together  an  hour  ago.  The 
caleche  is  at  the  door.  Tiger  Nain's 
with  it.  I've  sent  your  horses  on 
to  St.  Germain.  Passport  vise. 
Quick,  sir,  quick  !  " 

"  You  villain  !  you're  drunk," 
said  his  master. 

"  Drunk,  sir,  drunk  !  We're  all 
drunk  now,  though  not  with  drink- 
ing. The  people  won't  stand  it 
any  longer.  Liberty  !  Fraternity  ! 
Hurrah!" 

The  strength  of  Loftuslay  rather 
in  his  calves  than  his  brains.  I 
don't  mean  to  insinuate  he  was  a 
kicker,  oh  dear,  no  ;  but  though,  like 
most  whose  power  is  chiefly  of  the 
flesh,  his  obstinacy  greatly  outgrew 
his  growth  and  out-strengthened 
bis  strength,  there  was  a  small  imp 
of  self-preservation  nestling  some- 
where in  the  folds  of  his  brain, 
and  which  now  began  to  lash  out 
vigorously. 

The  imp's  slave  looked  hard  at 
William  Sweeps. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  people  are  up, 
leastways,  they're  rising.  They're 
ground  to  dust,  and  it's  blowing 
about  everywhere.  They  call  the 
aristocrats  social  outlaws,  now,  and 
that  same  dust  will  find  its  way  into 
some  of  their  throats,  so  I  only 
tried  to  keep  it  out  of  yours,  sir." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean. 
Bill  ?  " 

"  Not  much;  sir.  It's  only  another 
revolution ;  sugar-plums  to-day, 
heads  off"  to-morrow  before  the  sweet 
taste's  out  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
very  considerate.  But  come,  sir, 
come ;  in  an  hour  we  may  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  Paris." 

Within  the  hour  they  had  left 
both  the  voluptuous  great  and  the 
raging  little  of  that  corner  of  sin ; 
rattled  through  Courbevoie,  and 
were  approaching  the  Chateau  de  la 


Yandoire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  St. 
Germain. 

He  had  chosen  this  place  rather 
than  follow  his  horses  to  St.  Ger- 
main itself,  only  three  miles  from 
the  Vandoire,  because  he  had  made 
a  sort  of  remote  acquaintance  with 
Eoger  Clay,  the  son  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish couple  who  had  been  living 
there  for  some  time. 

The  cause  of  his  sudden  depar- 
ture from  the  sensual  city  and 
stronghold  of  fashion  was  the  first 
growl  of  the  tornado  that  upset 
the  throne  of  Charles  X.  On  that 
day,  27th  July,  1830,  the  troops  and 
the  people  first  came  into  collision. 
In  six  days  more  the  King  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux, 
and  become  a  refugee  in  England. 
The  Chambers,  however,  elected  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

Like  many  others  of  the  purple, 
Charles  X.  considered  himself  the 
sense-carrier  of  his  country,  as  well 
as  its  titular  lord  and  master. 
Listening  to  no  remonstrance,  in- 
deed hearing  little  but  of  his  learn- 
ing, his  abilities,  the  gorgeous  sub- 
limity of  his  faith,  and  his  worldly 
grandeur,  he  was  on  such  grounds 
satisfied  with  the  estimate  he  formed 
of  himself,  and  forcing  privilege 
into  absolutism,  confounded  position 
with  power.  The  relationship  is 
not  quite  obvious.  One  man  will 
totter  where  another  stands  firm  : 
the  totterer  is  bewildered  by  his 
elevation,  which  shows  his  unsuit- 
ability,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases 
his  knowledge  of  the  unsuitability, 
which  will  be  likely  to  make  him 
only  the  more  wavering.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  at  the  tip-top  ;  when 
there  we  must  also  be  on  tip-toe, 
so  as  to  see  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
make  sure  the  horizon  is  clear,  or 
to  detect  the  first  vapour  gathering 
of  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
head.  The  pinnacle  is  not  a  place 
of  rest,  but  of  observation. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
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species  Clay  when  young  Loftus 
Toplofty's  carriage  appeared. 

•'Who  may  that  be?"  inquired 
the  senior  Clay,  as  he  and  Eoger 
were  perched  on  a  piece  of  artificial 
rockery  overlooking  the  turn  from 
the  main  road  into  their  own 
avenue. 

"  Can't  think,"  said  Eoger. 

"Never  accused  you  of  anything 
like  it,"  was  the  paternal  retort. 

Whatever  his  father  might  say, 
the  son  did  think ;  and  think  a 
good  deal,  too.  The  nature  of  his 
thoughts  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  a  single  coat, 
or  even  shooting-jacket,  the  pockets 
of  which  did  not  contain  doctored 
cards  and  curiously  manipulated 
dice — tin-persuaders,  according  to 
his  own  vocabulary.  The  amount 
of  that  energetic  style  of  thinking 
necessary  to  the  profitable  working 
of  what  these  things  bespeak,  must 
far  and  away  surpass  the  exigencies 
of  high  station  and  noble  aspirations  ; 
far  and  away  oppress  the  mind, 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
deepest  investigation  into'  fairer 
regions  of  social  science.  / 

"  Why,  governor,  it  must  be 
young  Toplofty  ;  the  fellow  I  told 
you  was  the  richest  snob  in  Paris. 
I'm  sure  of  it ;  there  is  his  valet. 
Bill ;  a  chap  I  know  well — and  as 
big  a  rascal  as  his  tribe  can  show. 
I  would  not  swear  but  it  was  better 
to  be  in  his  place  than  in  that  of  a 
poor  bego;arly  gentleman." 

"  Tou  would  not  swear  it,"  said 
papa ;  "  I  wonder  at  that.  T  never 
knew  you  stick  at  such  a  trifle  be- 
fore. I'm  sure,  if  you  wish  it,  I'll 
give  your  rich  friend  such  a  recom- 
mendation as  will  procure  you  '  a 
big  rascal's'  place." 

"  You  were  always  a  bitter  pill," 
growled  Roger,  as  he  went  to  meet 
Loftus.  Pather  and  son  amiabili- 
ties seem  to  have  been  much  on  a 
par. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Eoger,  in  the  most  natural  tone  of 


hearty  welcome  in  the  world; 
"  what  good  angel  has  sent  you  to 
relieve  the  namby-pamby  of  La 
Yaudoire  and  its  home  tete-tete  ?" 

"  A  common  angel  enouojh,  here, 
I'm  told,  the  red  herald  of  revolu- 
tion." 

'•  Eh  ?— what  ?— I've  heard  no 
hint." 

"  Try  Paris  then,  to-night.  Eres- 
catis  might  be  safe." 

"  Not  as  an  investment.  One 
might  drop  the  mopuses  without 
being  able  to  find  them  again. 
Thank  you  for  nothing,  or  worse. 
But  what  do  you  mean  about  re- 
volution ?  " 

"  I  never  interest  myself  in  poli- 
tical nonsense,  you  know ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  what  I  hear.  His 
Majesty  has  had  a  cord  round  the 
people's  necks,  ever  since  his  acces- 
sion. It  has  been  galling  them  for 
a  good  while ;  the  skin  getting 
redder  and  redder,  and  rougher  and 
rougher.  He  has  just  been  giving 
it  an  extra  twitch,  and  they  don't 
like  it,  so  they  are  going  to  bar  out 
the  master  and  elect  their  own 
tyrant,  or,  perhaps,  play  at  a  re- 
public ;  some  think  they're  not 
virtuous  enough  for  the  reality  yet." 

"  I'm  as  bad  a  hand  as  you  are, 
Loftus,  at  politics  and  public  virtue, 
and  private  proprieties,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  They're  beyond  my 
grasp,  and  trying  to  clutch  them 
only  makes  one  overreach  oneself, 
and  gives  one  a  stitch  in  the  side. 
So  let's  go  in." 

They  entered,  but  passed  through 
the  hall  into  the  garden. 

•'  I  fancy  the  governor's  some- 
where out  here.  You've  never  been 
introduced  to  him — a  crotchety  old 
boy  about  money,  and  correctness, 
and  honourable  dealing,  whether 
with  cards  or  without,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  very  good  and  pro- 
per I  dare  say,  but  very  stoopid, 
and  behind  the  age,  thousands  of 
years." 

"  Welcome  to  the  Vaudoire,"  said 
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the  old  gentleman  on  the  wealthy 
Briton's  introduction,  but  was 
stopped  from  any  further  hospitable 
display  by  his  son,  who  broke  in 
with, — 

"  What  do  you  imagine  can  be 
going  on  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Perhaps  the  ruler  of  some 
other  regions  has  appeared  to  claim 
his  own.  Or  probably  the  exact 
shade  of  a  great  lady's  hair  was 
either  too  fugitive,  or  had  not  at- 
tained the  commanded  nuance  of 
the  last  ukase  from  the  shiny  den 
of  Gorgon  fashion,  and  so  there's 
a  split  among  the  poison  mongers 
who  tamper  with  the  highest  gift  of 
God  to  man — the  human  hair — not 
the  brain ;  no,  no,  it's  not  easy  to 
prove  a  negative." 

"  Away  with  the  devil  and  his 
doings,"  sung  out  Eoger ;  "  away 
with  fashion  and  her  dupes !  Vive 
le  fun  !  that's  your  sorts.  It's  only 
a  nice  bit  of  revolution — nothing 
more.  I'd  a  good  mind  to  take  a 
run  over.  There  may  be  something 
to  be  picked  up." 

"  Or  picked  off,"  smiled  his 
father.  "  But  how  is  this  ?  you 
surely  don't  mean  it  is  another  bar- 
ricade business." 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted,  sir.  My 
valet  generally  contrives  to  get  into 
the  thick  of  every  row.  He  is 
very  precocious  in  the  matter  of 
working  himself  up  to  his  knees  in 
mud,  as  well  as  skilful  in  shaking 
it  otf.  He  assured  me  the  people 
were  in  the  very  act  of  rising 
against  the  crown  ;  ordered  post- 
horses  for  me  ;  sent  my  own  on  to 
St.  Germain;  and  we  started  at 
once.    There!  there!  listen!" 

No  very  attentive  listening  was 
required.  The  boom  of  cannon  was 
unmistakable. 

In  a  fortnight  all  was  quiet. 
"  The  King  is  dead — long  live  the 
King!"  Or  he  was  exiled,  and 
that  was  almost  as  well. 

Bravo,  world ! 

During  this  fortnight  Loftus  re- 


mained at  La  Vaudoire,  giving  but 
little  exercise  to  his  horses,  and 
yielding  so  small  an  income  to 
Eoger  Clay,  that  that  gentleman  was 
highly  disgusted ;  and  one  day, 
having  tried  argument,  and  risked 
ridicule,  to  induce  the  guest  to  be 
fleeced  at  cards,  dice,  or  billiards, 
or  all  three,  Loftus  quietly,  indeed, 
half  sleepily,  observed, — 

"It  would  save  a  great  heap  of 
trouble,  and  a  vast  lot  of  time,  if 
fellows  might  draw  a  cheque  for 
what  would  be  considered  a  fair 
— no,  I  don't  mean  that — an  aver- 
age evening's  loss,  and,  without  the 
bother  of  losing,  pay  his  footing; 
or  compound  at  once  for  life  im- 
munity, on  payment  of  a  lump 
sum.  An  office  established  on  this 
principle  would  drive  a  roaring 
trade.  It  might  be  called  '  The 
Hawk's  Crooked  Bill,  or  the  Pigeon's 
Eetreat.'  I  should  not  mind 
helping  to  write  one  or  two  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  such  a  com- 
pany, if  I  could.  Can't  we  get  up 
something  of  the  kind  ;  eh,  Eoger  ? 
I'm  sure  it  would  do  first-rate; 
suit  all  parties ;  save  no  end  of 
heart-flutterings  on  one  side,  and 
heart-burnings  on  the  other." 

"I  suspect,"  said  Eoger,  "when 
the  influence  of  the  governor'^s 
Burgundy's  gone  off"  the  scheme 
may  not  be  found  so  attractive." 

"Ho,  ho!"  thought  pater  fami- 
lias,  "you're  a  sensible  boy,  Loftus 
Toplofty." 

"  How  sharp  of  Eoger,  "  thought 
mater  familias,  "  to  see  through 
the  Burgundy  so  quickly." 

It  would  appear *from  this  the 
above  was  an  after-dinner  proposal ; 
and,  from  its  tenor,  that  the  visit 
had  lasted  long  enough.  Both 
these  appearances  were  true, 
and  the  following  day,  Eoger  crept 
back  to  Paris  and  plunder,  while 
Loftus  started  for  St.  Germain, 
with  his  useful  and  shrewd  valet. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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ON  SOME  EECENT  POETRY* 


To  change  an  unpeopled  wilder- 
ness, co-extensive  with  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  into  a  great 
and  mighty  people,  with  a  history 
and  a  literature  of  its  own,  de- 
manded the  space  of  nearly  eight 
generations.  The  first  English 
poem  produced  in  America  is  said 
to  have  appeared  in  the  year  1630, 
and  to  have  been  written  originally 
in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  English  by  its  author,  the  Rev. 
"William  Morrell,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers,  having  arrived 
at  Plymouth  in  the  year  1623. 
The  poem,  if  such  a  title  may  be 
given  to  lines  so  rude  and  un- 
metrical,  is  a  description  of  New 
England,  and  commences  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wilder- 
ness wood, 

Where  grass  is  much  wanting  that's 
fruitful  and  good : 

Our  mountains  and  hills,  and  our 
valleys  below 

Being  commonly  covered  with  ice  and 
with  snow; 

But  when  the  north-west  wind  with 
violence  blows, 

Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his 
nose ; 

But  if  any's  so  hardy  and  will  it  with- 
stand, 

He  forfeits  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  a  hand." 

Continuing  in  this  strain  for  a 
series  of  verses,  the  poem  thus 
concludes : — 


"  But  you  whom  the  Lord  intends 
hither  to  bring, 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the 
sting ; 

But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented 
mind, 

And  all  needful  blessings  you  surely 
will  find." 

It  was  about  ten  years  later,  that 
is,  A.D.  1640 — to  follow  the  lines 
laid  down  in  Rufiis  W.  Grriswold's 
"  Historical  Introduction  to  the 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America" — 
that  the  first  book  printed  in  Ame- 
rica appeared.  This  volume  was 
entitled  "The  Psalms  in  Metre, 
faithfully  Translated  for  the  Use, 
Edification,  and  Comfort  of  the 
Saints,  in  Public  and  Private,  espe- 
cially in  New  England."  Like  the 
Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms,  it 
was  distinguished  by  a  rugged 
fidelity  to  the  original  rather  than 
by  any  literary  or  poetical  merit. 
"  If,"  say  the  translators,  "  our 
verses  are  not  always  so  smooth  and 
elegant  as  some  may  desire  and  ex- 
pect, let  them  consider  that  God's 
altar  needs  not  our  polishings,  for 
we  have  respected  rather  a  plain 
translation,  than  to  smooth  our 
verses  with  the  sweetness  of  any 
paraphrase,  and  so  have  attended  to 
conscience  rather  than  elegance,  and 
fidelity  rather  than  poetry." 

The  following  extract  from  a 
second  and  revised  edition,  in  which 
the  gravest  faults  had  been  amended, 


*  "The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask."  A  Poetical  Romance  in  Four  Books,  by  George  Gordon 
McCrae.    Melbourne.    George  Robertson,  Little  Collins-street  West,  1873. 

"  The  Charm  and  the  Curse."  A  Tale  dramatized  from  the  Edda,  by  Charles  Grant.  E. 
Frommann,  Jena  ;  Williams  and  Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1873. 

"  Myra."  A  Tale  in  Verse,  by  Richard  Harris.  Watson  and  Hazell,  London  and  Aylesbury, 
187a. 
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may  serve  to  show  that  this  explana- 
tion and  apology  were  not  un- 
called for: — 

*'  The  Lord's  song  sing  can  wee,  being 

In  stranger's  land  ?  then  let 
Lose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if  I 

Jerusalem  forget. 
Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 

If  mind  thee  doe  not  I, 
If  chiefe  joyes  o'er  I  prize  not  more 

Jerusalem  my  joy." 

Amongst  the  translators  and 
versifiers  of  this  New  England 
Psalter  was  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indians. 

The  singular  absence  or  perver- 
sion of  the  critical  faculty,  at  this 
stage  of  American  literary  culture, 
is  exemplified  in  the  estimation  in 
which  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the 
next  in  the  list  of  the  American 
poets,  was  held  by  her  compatriots 
and  contemporaries.  Norton  styled 
her  "  the  mirror  of  her  age,  and  the 
glory  of  her  sex  ; "  and  added  to 
these  measureless  commendations 
the  proposition,  that  "if  Virgil 
were  to  hear  her  poetry,  he  would 
condemn  his  own  works  to  the  ure." 
Seeing  that  he  did  so,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  JEneid,  which  he 
left  unfinished  and  incompletely  re- 
vised, there  is  little  hazard  in  be- 
lieving Mr.  Norton's  assertion,  if 
we  can  suppose  the  unhappy  poet 
to  have  foreseen  the  time  when  he 
v\ould  have  been  compared,  to  his 
disadvantage,  with  Mrs.  Anne  Brad- 
street. This  lady,  however,  had 
other  admirers  besides  Norton  ;  and 
President  John  Rogers,  of  Harvard 
College,  was  scarcely  less  enthusi- 
astic in  his  praise.  Addressing 
Mrs.  Bradstreet  in  verse  of  his  own, 
Bogers  avers  that  her  little  volume 
of  poems — 

'*  Shall  great  Colossus  be  to  your  eter- 
nal fame." 

A  single  verse  from  this  "  prodigy 
of  poets"  will  suffice  for  the  edifica- 
tion and  the  patience  of  the  reader; — 
"0  Time,  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal 
things, 


That  draws  oblivion's  curtain  over 
kings, 

Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men 

know  them  not, 
Their  names  without  a  record  are 

forgot, 

Their  parts,  their  posts,  their  pomps 

all  laid  in  th'  dust; 
Nor  wit,   nor  gold,  nor  buildings, 

'scape  time's  rust; 
But  he  whose  name  is  graved  in  the 

white  stone 
Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these 

are  gone." 

In  or  about  the  year  1676,  some 
time  after  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet 
had  so  fully  found  in  poetry  its  own 
reward,  and  possibly  after  she  had 
been  promoted  to  the  realization  of 
her  spiritual  aspirations,  we  find  a 
worthy  named  Peter  Foulger,  a 
Quaker  schoolmaster  at  Nantucket, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin 
Eranklin,  toilfuUy  ascending  the 
slopes  of  the  American  Parnassus, 
holding  in  his  hand  his  volume  en- 
titled, "The  Looking-Glass  for  the 
Times."  In  the  following  lines  he 
loyally,  as  well  as  quaintly,  expounds 
his  ecclesiastical  and  political  prin- 
ciples : — 

"  The  rulers  in  the  country,  I  do  owne 

them  in  the  Lord ; 
And  such  as  are  for  government,  with 

them  I  do  accord. 
But  that  which  I  intend  thereby,  is 

that  they  should  keep  bound, 
And  meddle  not  with  God's  worship, 

for  which  they  have  no  ground. 
And  I  am  not  alone  herein,  there's 

many  hundreds  more 
That  have  for  many  years  ago  spoke 

much  upon  that  score, 
Indeed,  I  really  believe,  it's  not  your 

business. 

To  meddle  with  the  Church  of  God, 
in  matters  more  or  less." 

It  will  scarcely  be  impertinent 
if  we  venture  to  recommend  the 
reader,  if  he  be  exacting  in  the 
matter  of  rhythm,  to  give  the  full 
trisyllabic  force  to  two  of  the  words 
which  occur  in  the  penultimate  line, 
one  of  them  in  a  crucial  position — 
re-al-ly  and  bu-si-ness. 

12—2 
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Another  votary  of  the  Muses  ap- 
pears before  us  in  those  early  Ame- 
rican days,  which  are  relatively 
almost  antediluvian,  in  the  person 
of  Cotton  Mather,  who  hazarded 
the  tarnishing  of  his  reputation  as 
a  preacher,  scholar,  and  theologian 
by  not  too  successful  attempts  after 
distinction  as  a  poet.  "Indeed,"  it 
has  been  said,  in  the  way  of  an  ex- 
tremely pertinent  apology,  "  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  left  behind 
him  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
printed  works,  besides  a  vast  amount 
of  unpublished  manuscript,  it  will 
be  felt  that  he  had  little  leisure  to 
woo  the  Muse  of  poetry."  A  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  style  is  afforded 
by  the  concluding  lines  of  his 
"  Eemarks  on  the  Bright  and  Dark 
Side  of  that  American  Pillar,  the 
Eev. William  Thomson:  "— 

*'  Long  had  the  churches  begg'd  the 
saint's  release; 
Released  at  last,  he  dies  in  glorious 
peace. 

The  night  is  not  so  long,  but  Phos- 
phor's ray 

Approaching  glories  doth  on  high 
display : 

Faith's  eye  in  him  discerned  the  morn- 
ing star, 

His  heart  leap'd — sure  the  sun  cannot 
be  far. 

In  ecstasies  of  joy  he  ravished  cries, 
'  Love,  love  the  Lamb,  the  Lamb  ! '  in 
whom  he  dies." 

"  Whilst  the  authorship  of  our 
North  American  Colonies,"  says  the 
gentleman  we  have  just  described 
as  the  apologist  of  Cotton  Mather, 
the  editor  oiLyra  Americana,  "  was 
restricted  to  these  rude  attempts  at 
versification,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  their  illustrious  asso- 
ciates were  producing  strains  which 
*  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die.'  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  afforded 
by  the  humble  and  pedestrian  verse 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  majestic 
and  melodious  poems  produced  in 
such  profusion  by  their  contempo- 
raries at  home. 


"  Even  these  feeble  attempts  at 
authorship  did  not  find  favour  in  all 
quarters.  There  were  those  who 
looked  with  aversion  and  suspicion 
upon  all  mental  activity.  Thus  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  Grovernor  of 
Virginia  (1660),  wrote,— '  I  thank 
Grod  there  are  no  free  schools  or 
printing-presses  here,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  them  these  hun- 
dred years  ;  for  learning  has  brought 
in  heresies,  and  disobedience,  and 
sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
has  divulged  them.  God  keep  us 
from  hotli'  It  was  not,  indeed,  till 
after  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  had  been  secured 
that  her  writers  displayed  originality 
of  thought — the  theologians  of  New 
England  forming  an  exception  to 
this  criticism — correctness  of  dic- 
tion, or  beauty  of  style.  If  Ame- 
rica has,  as  yet,  produced  no  great 
epic  poem,  no 

*  bard  sublime, 
Whose  sounding  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  cprridors  of  time,' 

she  has  been  remarkably  rich  in 
poetry  of  the  second  class.  Not  a 
few  of  her  writers  may  justly  claim 
a  very  high  place  amongst  the 
minor  poets.  For  purity  of  senti- 
ment, smoothness  and  facility  of 
versification,  gracefulness  of  im- 
agery, true  and  tender  pathos, 
many  of  the  lyric  poets  of  America 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  any 
which  the  Old  World  has  produced." 

Born  and  cradled  in  physical 
dreariness,  such  as  that  depicted 
by  the  worthy  Eev.  William  Morrell, 
the  American  Muse  has  lived  to 
clothe  herself  in  the  simple,  elegant, 
and  affecting  language  which  cha- 
racterizes the  natural  descriptions 
of  Bryant  and  others,  and  in  the 
endearing  vesture  of  moral  and  de- 
vout reflection  which  Wilcox  has 
thrown  around  lier  native  landscape. 
Baptized  in  ti  e  broken  waters  of 
unmetrical  Pi-.  l'ns,  the  American 
Muse  has  been  confirmed  at  the 
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hands  of  Bishops  Doane  and  Onder- 
donk,  whilst  inferior  clergy,  and 
even  the  laity,  both  male  and 
female,  have  been  admitted  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony.  Confined  at  first 
to  the  short  range  of  material  dis- 
comfort, and  the  exhibition  of  the 
fluctuations  of  spiritual  fortune, 
the  American  Muse  has  gradually 
stepped  into  the  arena  of  politics 
and  polemics ;  has  widened  into 
philosophy,  sentiment,  pathos,  hu- 
manity, and  universality,  not  omit- 
ting to  force  her  way  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and  to 
extract  from  their  devious  paths 
the  crisp  and  many-tinted  flowers 
which  she  has  worked  up  into 
bouquets  of  vers  de  societe,  present- 
ing a  character  all  their  own,  and 
not  needing  to  be  ashamed  at  a 
comparison  with  the  "  posies "  of 
Locker,  Gilbert,  or  the  late  Mack- 
worth  Praed. 

It  will  not  seem  unnatural  to 
have  thus  reverted  to  the  literary 
development,  painful  and  prolonged, 
of  the   great   transatlantic  com- 
munity, as  compared  with  the  rapid 
progress  of  an   antipodal  colony 
which    has    marched,   or  rather 
bounded,  within  a  single  generation 
from  a  wilderness  to  an  emporium, 
from  infancy  to  symmetrical  matu- 
rity, strength,  culture,  and  refine- 
ment.   Nowadays  it  would  appear 
that  a  colony  is  born  to  a  sudden 
manhood ;  for  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able material  life  nor  physical  pur- 
suit which  does  not  demand,  if  it 
would  have  any  social  aspect  at  all, 
conditions  of  mental  cultivation. 
If  Victoria  had  in  the  19th  century 
simply  reproduced  the  slow  histo- 
rical panorama  of  Virginia  or  of 
New  England,  the  press  of  Mel- 
bourne would  now  be  groaning  under 
the  uneasy  production  of  dismal  and 
discordant  complaints  of  the  unto- 
.  ward  accidents  of  external  existence, 
or  of  meteorological  phenomena ; 
or  would   be  labouring  with  the. 
birth  of  Fsalms  in  which  Sternhold 


should  be  out-Sternholded,  or  of 
lugubrious  variations,  intended  to 
be  expressive  of  an  abnormally 
lively  faith,  of  the  last  three  verses 
of  the  last  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Habukkuk.  Instead  of  literature 
of  this  exclusive  character,  or  ex- 
clusively of  this  character,  we  find 
Melbourne,  which  for  many  years 
has  trippingly  and  periodically  pro- 
duced a  colonial  Charivari,  a  local 
Punch,  now  sends  us  a  "  Poetical 
Eomance  "  of  the  Old  World,  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  of  one  of  its 
small  insoluhles,  and  worthy  as  a 
volume,  in  every  respect,  both 
within  and  without,  in  binding, 
design,  paper,  type,  printing,  and 
manipulation,  of  the  favourite 
presses  of  London  or  of  Europe. 

Such  a  sign  of  the  times,  such  a 
specimen  of  the  occupation  of  taste 
and  society,  and  of  the  occupation 
and  taste  which  society  presumably 
encourages,  stands  in  need  of  no 
rhetorical  enforcement  to  make  it 
intelligible,  significant,  and  histo- 
rically and  profoundly  interesting. 
A  few  facts  will,  however,  serve  our 
purpose  in  this  connection.  "  In 
January,  1838,"  Mr.  Martin  tells  us, 
"  Melbourne  consisted  of  a  nucleus 
of  huts,  embowered  in  the  forest 
foliage,  and  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Indian  village.  Two 
wooden  houses  served  the  purpose 
of  inns  for  the  settlers  who  fre- 
quented the  place.  A  small  square 
wooden  building,  with  an  old  ship's 
bell  suspended  from  a  tree,  was  used 
as  a  church  or  chapel  by  the  various 
religious  denominations.  Two  or 
three  so-called  shops  formed  empo- 
riums for  the  sale  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  useful  articles.  The  flesh 
of  the  kangaroo  and  varieties  of 
wild  fowl  were  abundantly  used, 
for  fresh  mutton  was  still  scarce, 
and  beef  seldom  seen.  A  manu- 
script newspaper,  established  by 
Eavvkner,  one  of  the  enterprising 
men  to  whom  England  is  indebted 
for  the  formation  of  this  settlement, 
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was  the  organ  of  public  opinion  in 
the  new  colony."  Brick  houses 
soon  took  the  place  of  wood,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  hand- 
some buildings  of  stone  were 
erected  for  public  uses.  Wide 
roads  were  marked  out,  and  market- 
places were  appointed.  "  The 
streets,"  it  was  said  in  1850,  "are 
planned  at  right  angles,  the  larger 
ones  being  a  hundred  feet  broad, 
the  smaller  about  thirty.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is,  strangely  enough, 
named  Collins,  after  the  brave 
officer  who,  when  directed  in  1803 
to  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Philip, 
declared  it  to  be  '  all  barren,'  and 
abandoned  it  as  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. Elizabeth  Street  is  situated 
in  a  hollow  between  two  consider- 
able acclivities  to  the  eastward  and 
westward,  called  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hills.  The  streets  and 
by-ways  of  Melbourne,  previous  to 
1842,  were  frequently  rendered  im- 
passable from  the  operation  of  the 
weather  and  the  ceaseless  traffic  of 
ponderous  bullock-drays.  Thick 
gum-tree  stumps  and  deep  ruts, 
forming  vast  reservoirs  of  mud, 
were  varied  by  the  intersecting 
gullies  of  temporary  water- courses; 
and  many  an  anxious  wife  and 
mother  scanned  the  deep  abyss  of 
the  urban  excavations  in  search  of 
a  drunken  husband  or  a  wayward 
child.  A  visitor,  writing  in  1842, 
declares  himself  to  liave  been 
startled,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
the  colony,  by  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper,  headed,  '  Another  child 
drowned  in  the  streets  of  Mel- 
bourne.' In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  stumps  were  removed 
by  order  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
the  occasion  of  frequent  accidents 
was  thus  removed."* 

We  advance  a  little  in  company 
with  another  writer,  Mr.  Therry, 
M  ho  says  : — "  A  more  striking  con- 
trast could  not  well  be  furnished 


than  the  appearance  Melbourne 
presented  when  I  was  there,  in  the 
year  1845,  and  afterwards  when  I 
visited  it  in  1856.  In  1845,  Bourke 
Street  contained  but  a  few  scattered 
cottages,  and  sheep  were  grazed  on 
the  thick  grass  then  growing  in  the 
street.  It  was  only  known  to  be  a 
street  in  that  year  by  a  sign  in- 
dicating, 'This  is  Bourke  Street.' 
In  1856  it  was  as  crowded  with 
jBne  buildings,  and  as  thronged  and 
alive  with  the  hurrying  to  and  fro 
of  busy  people,  as  Cheapside  at  the 
present  day.  In  1845,  from  my 
residence  on  the  Eastern  Hill,  it 
was  a  pleasant  w\nlk  through  green 
paddocks  to  the  Court  House.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  whole  way  from 
that  house  to  the  Court  House  was 
filled  up  with  streets.  Two  branches 
of  Sydney  banks  supplied  the  dis- 
trict in  1845  with  banking  accom- 
modation, that  only  occupied  them 
with  business  a  few  hours  each  day. 
In  1856  eight  banks  could  scarcely 
meet  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of 
the  community.  In  the  principal 
street,  Collins  Street,  there  was  in 
1845  but  one  jeweller,  who  dis- 
played a  scanty  supply  of  second- 
hand watches  and  pinchbeck 
brooches  in  a  shop  similar  to  those 
in  which  pawnbrokers  display  their 
articles  of  used-up  jewellery,  in 
the  by-streets  off  the  Strand.  In 
1856  might  be  seen  in  the  same 
street  jewellers'  shops  as  numerous 
and  brilliant  as  those  that  glitter 
in  Eegent  Street.  The  harbour  of 
Hobson's  Bay,  on  the  morning  on 
which  1  left  it  for  Sydney,  in  1846, 
contained  two  large  ships,  three 
brigs,  and  a  few  small  colonial  craft. 
In  1856  the  same  harbour  was  filled 
with  about  two  hundred  large  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  ships,  and  count- 
less other  vessels  from  America, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  parts.  In 
1845  there  was  little  more  than  one 
clergyman  of  each  religious  denomi- 


*  Mr.  Montpomery  Martin's  '*  British  Colonies." 
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nation.  In  1856  a  numerous  clergy 
of  the  various  denominations 
officiated  ;  the  two  principal,  Church 
of  England  and  Eoman  Catholic, 
presided  over  by  bishops  of  their 
respective  creeds.  In  short,  in  size, 
in  wealth,  in  numbers,  in  varied 
social  enjoyments,  the  humble  town 
I  had  quitted  in  1845  had  been 
transformed  in  1856  into  a  splendid 
city,  and  presented  such  a  transition 
from  poverty  to  splendour  as  no 
city  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world 
had  heretofore  exhibited  in  a  corre- 
sponding period." 

In  1856,  however,  Melbourne  had 
not  90,000  inhabitants  ;  at  the 
census  of  April  2nd,  1871,  it  had, 
including  the  suburban  population, 
193,696  ;  whilst,  of  other  leading 
towns  of  Victoria,  Ballarat,  Sand- 
hurst, and  Geelong,  boasted  to  con- 
tain, the  first,  74,260 ;  the  second, 
36,688  ;  and  Geelong,  the  earliest 
rival  of  Melbourne,  which  has  now 
fallen  behindhand,  22,618  inhabi- 
tants. Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  owe 
their  importance  to  the  gold  dis- 
covery, and  are  now  centres  of 
civilization,  and  markets  for  much 
besides  gold. 

The  prophetical  vision  of  the 
poet,  the  late  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey, 
has  been  more  than  justified,  al- 
though the  locale  of  its  principal 
fulfilment  may  require,  in  one  par- 
ticular, a  slight  adjustment  or  modi- 
fication ; — 

"  Methinks  I  see  Australian  land- 
scapes still ; 

But  softer  beauty  sits  on  every  hill. 

I  see  bright  meadows  decked  in  live- 
lier green, 

The  yellow  cornfield  and  the  blos- 
somed bean. 

A  hundred  flocks  o'er  smiling  pastures 
roam, 

And  hark !  the  music  of  the  harvest- 
home. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  hammer's  busy 
sound, 

The  cheerful  hum  of  human  voices 
round ; 


The  laughter  and  the   song  that 

lightens  toil, 
Sung  in  the  language  of  my  native 

isle. 

The  vision  leads  me  on  by  many  a 
stream, 

And  spreading  cities  crowd  upon  my 
dream, 

Where  turrets  darkly  frown,  and  lofty 

spires 

Point  to  the  stars,  and  sparkle  in  their 
fires. 

Here  Sydney  gazes  from  the  mountain 
side, 

Narcissus-like,  upon  the  glassy  tide. 
O'er  rising  towns  Notasian  commerce 
reigns, 

And  temples  crown  Tasmania's  lovely 
plains." 

Such  things  the  poet  saw,  and 
more  he  might  have  seen ;  but 
what  he  would  have  scarcely  had 
the  hardihood  to  dream  would  be 
that  within  a  few  years  of  having 
been  a  wilderness,  the  flowers  of 
poesy  should  have  burst  forth,  not 
in  praise  of  Victorian  scenery,  but 
twined  about  a  long-standing 
question  which  has  doubtfully  agi- 
tated the  curious  scholars  of 
Europe.  Yet  the  fact,  so  unexpected, 
so  antecedently  improbable,  is  before 
us  in  the  very  concrete  form  of  a 
volume,  that  Mr.  George  Gordon 
McCrae,  of  Melbourne,  has  brought 
forth,  through  the  printing-office  of 
Mr.  George  Eobertson,  a  "  Poetical 
Eomauce  in  Four  Books,"  of  which 
the  suggestion  and  the  inspiration 
are  identical  with  the  title,  "  The 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask." 

It  is  utterly  beside  our  purpose 
to  deal  with  Mr.  McCrae's  work  as 
a  contribution  to  history;  and  in 
this  department  it  will  be  enough 
if  we  allow  him  to  make  his  own 
statement,  as  we  find  it  in  his 
Preface : — 

"  My  best  apology,"  he  says,  "for  the 
present  volume  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
story  of  that  mysterious  historical  per- 
sonage known  as  'The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask ; '  and  it  seems  to  me  neither 
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altogether  unnatural,  nor  inappropri- 
ate, that  my  poem  should  follow  so 
closely  upon  certain  revived  discussions 
which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
literary  world  respecting  his  identity. 

"  The  Romantic,  or  (as  I  venture  to 
term  it)  the  Royal  theory,  appears  to 
be  gaining  an  entrance  in  minds  for- 
merly, strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  the 
Matthioli  doctrine,  which  has  steadily 
obtained  for  such  a  number  of  years 
with  so  many  earnest  and  practical 
thinkers,  seems,  in  several  cases,  to  be 
shaken  or  losing  its  ascendency. 

"As  for  the  various  other  theories,  they 
may  be  written  down  either  as  aban- 
doned or  as  almost  totally  forgotten,  for 
one  seldom  hears  now-a-days  the  names 
of  M.  Fouquet,  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort, 
the  Comte  de  Vermandois,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, nor  even  that  of  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  Arwediks  in  connection  with 
the  '  Iron  Mask '  speculations  ;  it  is 
true  that  M.  Marius  Topin  has  some- 
thing to  say  respecting  each  of  these 
characters,  but  it  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  no  one  of  them 
could  have  possibly  been  the  long- 
sought-for  wearer  of  the  so-called  Iron 
Mask.  The  issue  then  appears  (as  I 
take  it)  to  be  narrowed  down  to  that 
existing  between  the  unhappy  Count 
Matthioli,  and  a  certain  assumed 
brother  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Now,  it 
is  precisely  this  brother  {as  a  iiuin- 
hrother)  to  the  King  whom  I  have 
chosen  as  the  hero  of  my  little  prison 
epic. 

"  In  treating  the  subject  from  this 
peculiar  point  of  view,  I  have  drawn 
upon  the  resources  of  many  authors  of 
various  shades  of  opinion,  trusting 
much  to  their  intelligence  and  con- 
scientiousness as  narrators  of  facts  and 
traditions,  but  still,  not  by  any  means 
binding  myself  to  accept  either  their 
conjectures  or  their  conclusions  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  prisoner  with  this 
or  with  that  character  of  historic  cele- 
brity. Dates  and  circumstances  are 
what  I  have  chiefly  and  most  carefully 
sought  out,  and  wherever  I  have  dis- 
covered records  of  local  tradition,  I 
have  gladly  availed  myself  of  such, 
fitting  everything,  fact  and  tradition, 
together,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  as  a 
workman,  in  order  to  the  production  of 
one  harmonious  whole.    It  is  in  this 


way,  then,  that  I  have  attempted  to 
develop  the  prison  life  of  a  certain  en- 
tity or  individual  character,  whom 
many  authorities  allow  to  have  been 
kept  perpetually  masked,  to  have  been 
treated  (for  a  prisoner)  with  a  high 
degree  of  distinction,  and  to  have  died 
ultimately,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  some- 
what sudden  death  in  that  great  French 
State-prison,  the  Bastille,  a.d.  1703. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  volume  will  be 
found  a  long  array  of  notes,  compiled 
in  support  of  the  view  of  the  case 
which  I  have  adopted ;  but  it  will  be 
evident,  on  glancing  over  them,  that 
they  onhj  contain  such  information  as 
relates  to  the  Prince  and  to  the  Count 
Matthioli." 

The  story  of  the  raysterious  pri- 
soQer  in  the  Iron  Mask  has  been 
already,  as  Mr.  McCrae  says  every 
one  is  aware,  presented  to  the  world 
under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  has 
formed  at  widely  distant  epochs  a 
fertile  theme  alike  for  the  dramatist, 
the  novel-writer,  and  the  historian. 

"  Dumas  (the  Elder)  has  bequeathed 
it  to  us  in  his  '  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne,' 
MM.  Arnould  and  Fournier  have 
embalmed  it  in  their  acting  drama, 
*  L'Homme  au  Masque  de  Fer,*  and  M. 
Michelet  himself  has  rendered  it  im- 
mortal on  one  of  the  circumstantial 
pages  of  his  '  Histoire  de  France.'  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  any  one 
has  been  beforehand  with  me  in  adapt- 
ing this  narrative  as  the  basis  and 
framework  of  a  poem  in  the  English 
language ;  and  acting  on  this  belief  I 
have  ventured  (though  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  diffidence)  to  put  forth 
the  present  volume,  and  which  I  prefer 
to  term  rather  a  poetical  i-omance  than 
a  poem  proper.  In  attempting  this 
sufficiently  ambitious  life-picture  I  have 
found  many  difficulties  to  contend  with ; 
notably,  a  meagre  supply  of  material, 
a  dim,  uncertain  light,  and  the  want 
of  that  exact  measure  of  quiet  and 
leisure  so  necessary  for  the  production 
of  such  a  work ;  nevertheless,  I  have 
the  advantage  of  that  highly  romantic 
stand-point,  whence  may  be  perceived 
in  the  unfortunate  'Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask '  the  twin  brother  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze. Throughout  the  story  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  tediouaueaa 
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so  inseparable  from  a  prison  narrative 
extending  over  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  have  sought  accordingly  to  diver- 
sify it,  as  far  as  prudent,  with  songs, 
episodes,  readings,  and  short  poems, 
investing  my  hero,  to  this  end,  alter- 
nately with  the  character  of  reader, 
listener,  reciter,  and  musician.  In 
addition  to  all  this  it  will  be  discovered, 
that  I  have  interwoven  in  my  work 
conversations  and  soliloquies,  as  well 
as  such  sketches  of  scenery,  personages, 
and  character  as  apjDeared  to  be  most 
in  keeping  with  the  general  design  and 
appropriate  to  the  poem  in  its  different 
phases  and  parts. 

"  The  entire  work  I  have  divided,  for 
the  sake  of  order,  into  four  books, 
each  of  which  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
named  after  one  of  the  four  several 
castles  or  strongholds  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  confined;  these  I  have 
arranged  in  regular  sequence,  so  that 
Pignerol  comes  first,  then  Esiglie  or 
Exiles,  next  Sainte  Marguerite,  and 
lastly  La  Bastille." 

The  argwnent  of  Mr.  McCrae's 
poem  sets  forth  that  "  the  young 
Prince  (afterwards  known  as 
'L'Homrae  au  Masque  de  Fer ') 
is  sent  away  while  yet  a  child  into 
the  custody  of  M.  de  Saint  Mars, 
Sieur  of  Dinon  and  Palteau,  in 
Burgundy,  who  keeps  both  him 
and  his  appointed  nurse  (Dame 
Peyronette)  under  close  surveil- 
lance. This  is  simple  '  seclusion,' 
not  imprisonment,  and  Saint  Mars 
(himself  an  accomplished  gentleman) 
undertakes  the  sole  personal  charge 
of  the  young  Prince's  education. 
Prom  Palteau,  in  Burgundy,  the 
country  chateau  of  St.  Mars,  they 
are  transferred,  all  three,  by  Louis 
XIV.,  shortly  after  his  ascent  to 
the  throne,  to  Pignerol — Saint 
Mars,  in  capacity  of  governor  and 
custodian,  Peyronette  as  a  forced 
(yet  willing)  companion  to  the  young 
Prince,  and  the  Prince  himself  as  a 
prisoner  of  State.  St.  Mara  dies 
Boon  after  assuming  command  of  the 
citadel  of  Pignerol,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  the  new  Sieur  of 
Dinon  and  Palteau." 


The  main  incidents  of  the  poem 
treated  of  in  the  first  book  takes 
place  at  the  prison  of  Pignerol. 
The  scene  of  the  second  book  is 
the  prison  of  Exiles,  or  Esiglie,  to 
which  Peyronette  accompanies  her 
master. 

The  third  book  embraces  the 
sojourn  at  St.  Marguerite,  during 
which  the  faithful  Peyronette  dies, 
and  it  is  from  this  island  that  the 
Prince  and  his  governor  are  trans- 
ferred to  "  La  Bastille,"  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  fourth  book  of  the 
poem,  and  in  which,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  five  years  and  sixty-two 
days,  the  Prince  dies." 

We  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  re- 
marks upon  a  volume  of  consider- 
able sweetness  of  thought,  elevated 
evennessof  diction  and  self-contained 
passion,  varying  with  sadness  of  con- 
templation and  with  loyalty  of  resig- 
nation ;  and  to  which,  as  a  product 
of  the  antipodes,  we  venture  to 
give  a  hearty  commendation  and  a 
European  welcome,  with  the  tran- 
scription of  the  last  score  or  two  of 
lines,  entitled,  "  Eetrospect :  the 
Column  of  July."  These  lines 
occur  at  the  termination  of  the 
poem,  after  the  narration  of  the 
death,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending and  following  the  death,  of 
the  "  Mask  "  :— 

"  Strange  old-world  tale  ! — we  know 

the  Bastille  fell 
Ages  ago — We've  stood  upon  its  site, 
And  gazing  heavenward,  through  the 

silver  mists 
Of  falling  stars  infinitesimal, 
That  slowly  hovered  tow'rd  the  earth 

and  formed 
In  dreamy  atmospheres  that  painters 

love 

The  soft  embodiment  of  morning  air, 
Saw  thy  sky-piercing  column.  0 
July ! 

A  tall  and  stately  shaft  with  classic 
scrolls 

Wrought  on  its  antique  capital  where 

stands 

Poised  airily  a -tiptoe,  on  one  foot, 
That  scarcely  presses  on  the  golden 
globe; 
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A  mighty-wmged  divinity ! 
Not  crowned  with  petasus,  nor  bound 
aboiit 

As  to  his  ancles  with  talares  swift, 
Nor  sceptred  with  caduceus — serpent- 
twined, 

Borne  gaily  out  arms-length,  and  held 
on  high. 

The  winged  symbol  of  ethereal  sway, 
But  grasping  in  one  hand  a  torch, 

whose  flame 
Flares  back  upon  him  as  he  seems  to 

fly 

Through  realms  of  air  above  distracted 
worlds. 

And  in  the  other  a  great  broken  chain. 
An  out-wrenched  bolt,  and  fetter-lock 

therewith. 
We,  viewing  thus  the  golden  god  aloft, 
(Our  thoughts,  reverting  to  the  olden 

days,) 

Cried  out,  with  sudden  impulse,  as  we 
gazed — 

Eidolon !  sprung  from  Liberty  and 
Light ! 

Poised  in  thy  beauty  o'er  the  vaults 
of  doom; 

Time  was,  ere  thy  bright  presence 
bathed  the  'Place' 

In  borrowed  sunshine,  when  the  Bas- 
tille towers 

Frowned  on  the  passer-by;  and  silence 
reigned 

Supremely  sad — save  where  the  night- 
bird  cries 

Of  sentinels  beat  back  the  crowding 
air; 

Or  where  the  booming  clock,  with 
sullen  tones. 

Proclaimed  the  lapse — the  wane — the 
death  of  hours ; 

Or  where  the  low  cadenzas  of  a  lute, 

Borne  through  a  loop-hole's  gush  of 
whirling  wind, 

And  mingled  with  strange  murmurs, 
tranced  the  ear, 

Saddening  all  souls  that  felt  the  har- 
mony. 

Too  late !  too  late  thy  brandished 
blazing  torch 

Flamed  like  a  glory  thro'  those  dark- 
ened cells ; 

Too  late  the  might  of  thine  Herculean 
arm 

Wrested,  oh,  golden  angel !  from  those 
doors 

The  bolts  and  staples,  hinges,  massy 
chains, 

Setting  the  captives  free,  'mid  warlike 
din, 


And  voices  of  a  populace  that  roared 
*  Down  with  the  Bastille  !    Over  with 

it !    Down  ! ' 
Another  angel,  with  a  sadder  face, 
Descended  like  a  dart,  still  angel-like, 
Through  clouds  of  air,  stout  roofs, 

and  floors  of  stone. 
Into  the  masked  one's  cell— and  sate 

with  him. 
Looked  the  unutterable  mystery 
Into  the  weary  eyes  that  followed  his. 
Content  to  be  absorbed ;  then  vanish- 

Fled  out  into  the  night — and  not 
alone. 

****** 

That  prison's  of  the  past — the  very 
ground 

To  which  'twas  razed  is  changed  and 

changed  again : 
The  prisoners  lie  in  nameless  graves 

beneath, 

Save  one  that  knows  no  grave — no 

monument ; 
Whose  lute  is  silenced,  never  more  to 

wake 

Those  echoes  with  its  handmaid  notes 
to  song; 

Whose  story  now  we  close  with  rev- 
erent hands — 

The  Story  of  the  *  Mask.'  " 

****** 

Mr.  Grant's  volume,  entitled, 
"  The  Charm  and  the  Curse,"  brings 
us  back  to  the  seats  and  centres  of 
the  earliest  indigenous  culture  of 
North  -Western  Europe.  Kude  as 
are  the  romances  of  ancient  Ger- 
many, and  the  wild  metrical  tales 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
they  yet  served  as  the  model  in 
which  much  of  the  poetry  of  North- 
ern Europe  is  cast,  and  their  un- 
doubted antiquity  carries  ua  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  Norse- 
men, Danes,  and  those  warlike  tribes 
that,  under  different  names,  occu- 
pied or  overran  England  and  a  great 
part  of  Europe  from  the  fourth  to 
the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Authentic  historical  records 
of  Scandinavia — that  is,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark — do  not, 
however,  date  further  back  than 
the  middle  of  the  nintli  century. 
At  that  time  it  was  inhabited  by  tlie 
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same  people  as  now,  who  all  spoke 
the  same  language.  There  was, 
nevertheless,  considerable  difference 
in  the  dialects  of  the  three  different 
countries,  and  even  of  different  dis- 
tricts, which  may  be  seen  from  in- 
scriptions on  tombstones,  orna- 
ments, &c.,  found  in  the  different 
countries ;  but  these  differences 
were  nowhere  so  great  as  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  language,  and 
people  from  all  parts  of  Scandinavia 
were  mutually  intelligible  to  each 
other.  The  extent  of  this  Scandi- 
navian language  was  not  confined  to 
Scandinavia.  During  the  eighth, 
the  ninth,  and  the  tenth  centuries, 
there  was  a  continual  outward  move- 
ment from  the  north  to  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Danes  and  Norwegians 
made  continual  inroads  upon  various 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  took 
possession  of  large  portions  of  them. 
Their  presence  was  also  felt  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The 
Swedes  crossed  the  Baltic  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  considerable 
portions  of  Russia,  and  a  great  many 
local  names  bear  to  this  day  an  in- 
contestable testimony  to  their  oc- 
cupation. During  the  same  out- 
ward movement  the  Scandinavians 
discovered  and  colonized  Iceland 
and  Greenland.  To  all  these  parts 
they  carried  their  language  and  such 
cultivation  as  they  possessed.  In 
many  parts,  as  in  France,  the  Scan- 
dinavian settlers  soon  forgot  their 
native  tongue  and  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  their  new  country.  But 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  especially  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys, 
Shetland,  Iceland,  and  Greenland, 
they  preserved  their  language  for  a 
long  time.  Such,  then,  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Scandinavian  tongue 
during  the  ninth,  tenth, and  eleventh 
centuries;  whilst  in  Iceland  it  so 
incorporated  itself  with  tlie  life  of 
the  people  as  to  be  frequently  called 
the  Icelandic  language.  The  ap- 
propriateness of  this  name  is  to  be 


recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
Scandinavian  tongue  is  still  spoken 
in  Iceland  substantially  unaltered. 
The  Sagas,  composed  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
are  still  read  and  understood  by  the 
common  people  of  Iceland  without 
any  previous  study  ;  nay,  even  by 
the  children  as  soon  as  they  have 
learned  to  read.  There  may  be  a 
few  words  here  and  there  which  they 
have  some  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing, but  they  will  not  be  found  to 
be  more  numerous  than  the  diffi- 
culties to  an  ordinary  English  reader 
in  English  works  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  district  of  the  three  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms,  the  population  of 
which  is  able  to  understand  the 
Sagas  without  previous  study  of 
the  language;  and  their  forms  of 
speech  are  so  materially  different 
from  the  old  tongue,  that  they  would 
be  wholly  unintelligible  to  a  man  of 
the  Saga-time,  or  to  an  Icelander  of 
the  present  day.  The  fact,  therefore, 
remains  indisputable,  that  at  the 
present  day  the  Icelanders  alone  re- 
tain the  old  Scandinavinn  language. 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  to  make 
Icelandic,  and  especially  Icelandic 
literature,  known  in  Great  Britain, 
both  by  translations  of  Icelandic 
works,  and  articles  written  on  that 
subject.  Mr.  Samuel  Laing's  trans- 
lation of  Heimshringla  (orbis  ter- 
rarum),  so  called,  not  by  Suorri 
Sturluson,  its  author,  but  by  others, 
because  the  book  begins  with  this 
word,  appeared  in  1844 ;  and  with- 
in the  last  ten  years  several  Sagas 
have  been  translated  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Dasent,  who,  in  1842,  produced  his 
translation  of  the  *'  Prose  or 
Younger  Edda."  The  poetical 
Edda  has  also  been  translated  by 
the  late  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Eask'a 
"  Icelandic  Grammar "  has  been 
rendered  into  English,  and  another 
Icelandic  grammar  appeared  two  or 
three  years  ago,  written  by  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Bayldon.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  help  to  the  English  stu- 
dent of  Icelandic  is  Cleasby's 
"Icelandic  Dictionary,"  edited,  en- 
larged, and  completed  by  the  emi- 
nent scholar,  Gudbrandr  Yigfussou, 
a  native  of  Iceland.  Much  has  also 
been  done  by  Mr.  William  Morris, 
the  author  of  the  "Earthly  Para- 
dise," who  alone,  or  assisted  by  Mr. 
Eirikr  Magnusson,  the  translator  of 
"Leilja,  the  Lily,"  has  popularized 
in  English  verse  several  of  the 
ancient  Sagas.  To  this  band  of  the 
prophets,  the  forthspeakers  of  Ice- 
landic literature,  is  now  to  be  added 
the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
who,  in  a  form  worthy  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar,  gives  a  dramatic 
version,  which  is  also  a  dramatic 
variation,  of  the  Edda,  in  the  in- 
ternational-looking volume  called 
"  The  Charm  and  the  Curse :  a  Tale 
dramatized  from  the  Edda," — an  in- 
ternational volume,  as  being  conver- 
sant about  Scandinavian  legends, 
the  production  in  English  of  a  poet 
of  Scottish  extraction,  printed  at 
Jena,  and  published  there  as  well 
as  concurrently  in  London  and 
Edinburgh. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  the 
Icelandic  literature  are,  as  with 
most  other  nations,  popular  songs, 
which  are  conversant  either  about 
the  mythology  of  the  race,  or  about 
the  exploits  of  its  heroes.  The 
Bcene  of  the  poems  in  which  the 
deeds  of  God-born  and  God-like 
men  are  narrated,  is  sometimes  laid 
in  Germany,  sometimes  in  Scandi- 
navia. Erom  the  fact  that  the 
same  heroes  are  alluded  to  in  the 
oldest  songs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  the  Germans,  we  see  that  they 
had  substantially  the  same  tradi- 
tions. The  traditions  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  heroic  portion 
of  the  Edda  Songs  has  been  founded, 
have  been  preserved  in  the  German 
Nibelungen-Lied.  The  date  of  the 
latter  poem  is  perhaps  not  much 
later  than  that  at  which  the  Edda 


Songs  were  written  down  ;  but  when 
both  are  compared,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Edda  Songs  are  of 
far  greater  antiquity.  The  charac- 
ters and  the  action  of  the  old  tragic 
story  have  evidently  been  modified 
in  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. There  is  also  in  the  Ice- 
landic literature  a  prose  work,  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  heroes  common 
to  the  Edda  Songs  and  the  Nibelun- 
gen-Lied, much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  latter  than  the  former. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  immense 
number  of  Songs,  of  the  same  stamp 
as  the  Edda  Songs,  were  at  one 
time  current  throughout  the  North, 
and  the  Edda  collection  is  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole. 
Most  of  the  fabulous  Sagas  are 
nothing  but  lost  or  forgotten  Songs 
turned  into  prose;  and  some  of 
these  contain  fragments  of  Songs  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Edda 
Songs.  It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the 
Icelandic  literature  that  the  Songs 
are  continually  being  turned  into 
prose  tales,  and  the  prose  tales  again 
into  Songs.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  if  we  observe  in  the  lists  of 
Dramatis  Personce,  which  figure  re- 
spectively at  the  head  of  "  Brun- 
hilda's  Bridal,"  and  "  Atli's  Death," 
the  two  dramas  of  which  Mr. 
Grant's  volume  is  composed,  the 
same  principal  names  as  figure  in 
the  Nibelungen-Lied.  Where  the 
Pdda  is  the  warp,  the  Nibelungen- 
Lied  is  the  woof,  and  conversely. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  Mr. 
Grant  expresses  a  distinct  intention 
of  adapting  his  material  for  stage 
representation.  "  The  earlier  names 
of  several  of  the  persons,"  he  says, 
"  soun  I  strangely  uncouth  to 
English  ears ;  and  though  this  may 
seem  but  of  small  moment  in  a  nar- 
rative poem,  it  is  a  matter  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  one  intended 
for  representation  on  the  stage. 
U'liis  consideration  has  in  some  cases 
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led  to  the  substitution  of  the  Mid- 
dle High  German  form  which  may, 
perhaps,  offend  the  eye  of  the 
scholar."  Both  the  concession  and 
the  aspiration  here  mentioned  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  mistaken.  Mr. 
Grant's  dramas  are,  as  we  have  said, 
the  productions  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar  ;  and  it  is  by  scholars,  and 
in  the  study,  that  they  will  be 
chiefly  read  and  appreciated.  They 
exhibit  much  taste,  frequent  passion, 
and  fine  and  striking  situations ;  but 
Mr.  Grant  has  himself  pointed  out 
the  reasons  why  they  will  have  a 
literary  and  archaeological  rather 
than  popularly  dramatic — by  which 
we  now  mean,  histrionic  or  stage — 
interest.  "  In  the  following  dra- 
mas," writes  Mr.  Grant,  "it  has 
been  the  author's  object  rather  to 
adapt  and  modernize  than  simply  to 
reproduce  the  ancient  myth,  though 
he  has  never  swerved  from  the 
earliest  extant  form  of  the  tale, 
when  not  compelled  to  do  so  by 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  cogent 
dramatic  reasons.  The  religious 
and  social  system  which  gave  birth 
to  the  story  has  passed  away,  and 
many  of  the  tragic  motives  which  it 
once  contained  are  so  foreign  to  the 
ethical  sentiment  of  our  own  times, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  thankless 
task  to  endeavour  to  reproduce 
them.  For  these,  other  trains  of 
thought  and  feeling  have  been  sub- 
stituted. In  a  word,  it  is  as  a  poem, 
and  not  as  an  archaeological  study, 
that  the  author  wishes  his  work  to 
be  judged."  We  have  no  wish  to 
throw  cold  water  upon  theatrical 
enterprise,  but  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  no  audience  of  this 
generation  wnll  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  either  "Brunhilda's 
Bridal"  or"Atli's  Death"  placed 
upon  the!  stage.  Mr.  Grant's  expe- 
rience is  one  which  has  been  of  con- 
stant recurrence  in  human  history — 
he  has  striven  after  reward  in  one 
form,  and  he  will  find  it  come  to 
him  in  another.    On  the  whole, 


there  are  worse  acknowledgments 
of  literary  ability  and  devotion 
than  the  unwilling  suhstitution  of  a 
recompense. 

For  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
plot  of  Mr.  Grant's  dramas,  we 
must  throw  our  readers  back  upon 
their  reminiscences  of  works  osten- 
sibly devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
early  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
history ;  to  attempt  an  epitome  in 
these  pages  would  result  in  fiasco. 
And  context  is  so  dependent  upon 
context,  that  it  would  be  almost 
equally  profitless  to  offer  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Grant's  mastery  over  blank 
verse,  in  which  his  work  is,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  executed. 
One  of  the  exceptions  we  seize  upon 
for  presentation  to  our  readers: 
it  is  a  little  song  which  Oddrun, 
the  sister  of  King  Atli,  and  the 
lover  of  King  Gunter,  sings  in  the 
opening  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of 
"  Atli's  Death."  The  scene  is  the 
bank  of  a  river,  on  a  rock  by  the 
side  of  which  the  "  Serpent's 
Tower,"  in  which  Gunter  is  con- 
fined, is  placed.  The  time  is  night, 
and  Oddrun  believes  that  if  she 
could  but  speak  to  her  lover,  he 
might  be  saved.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, is,  how  to  attract  his  attention  ? 
She  comes  to  a  determination  : — 

"  I  will  sing  the  song  he  used  to  love, 
And  if  its  notes  should  fall  upon  the 
ear 

Of  Atli's  drunken  guard,  they  will 

but  think 
It  is  some  village  girl  that  waits  her 

love 

On  the  lone  hillside.    How  unfit  the 

song 

For  such  a  place  of  bitter  woe  as  this, 
I  used  to  sin^  it  a  long  while  ago, 
Only  a  month,  they  say — a  long,  long 
while. 

0  !  the  sweet  garden.    0  !  the  night, 

the  flowers. 
The  tender  kiss,  all,  all  have  passed 

away  ! " 

{Sings.) 

"  Spring  has  come,  the  tender  night 
Follows  on  the  joyous  day, 
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And  tlie  moon  in  silver  light 

Bathes  the  blossomed  fields  of  May, 
Will  it  stay  ? 
Love  is  sweeter  than  the  night, 

Brighter  than  the  moon  of  May, 
Joy,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 

All  sweet  things  must  pass  away — 

Love  will  stay. 
If  a  case  were  wanted,  beside 
that  of  the  late  Judge  Talfourd,  to 
point  the  moral  that  distinguished 
legal  success  is  now  no  longer  in- 
compatible with  a  close  and  un- 
deviating  devotion  to  the  paths  of 
pure  literature,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  point  to  the  learned  author 
of  "  Myra  :  a  Tale  in  Verse,"  as  an 
example.  Before  Mr.  Harris  had 
even  qualified  himself  for  the  chance 
of  achieving  a  forensic  reputation, 
he  had  vowed  himself  to  the  Muses  ; 
and  had  signalized  his  devotion  by 
the  production  and  publication  of 
a  small  volu?ne  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  as  well  as  of  an  epic  poem 
in  twelve  books,  entitled  the  "  Siege 
of  Candia."  Later,  whilst  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  promising  junior 
at  the  bar,  he  wrote  one  or  two 
works  of  fiction  of  uncommon  power 
and  incisiveness — although  some- 
what damaged,  artistically  speaking, 
by  the  impatient  vigour  and  the 
headlong  impulse  of  his  inspiration 
— remarkable  for  the  "  liate  of  hate  " 
and  assumption,  for  the  *'  scorn  of 
scorn"  and  excluaiveness,  with 
which  they  were  plentifully  dowered. 
If  he  will  but  submit  himself,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  to  the  same  ordeal 
which  he  has  faced  as  a  poet,  it  may 
confidently  be  said  that  the  distinc- 
tions of  Mr.  Harris,  as  a  novelist, 
satirist,  and  moralist,  are  still,  com- 
paratively speaking,  to  be  won. 
For  *'  Myra :  a  Tale  in  Verse,"  in 
seventeen  short  parts,  and  of  little 
over  a  thousand  lines,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  poetical  pemmican  of 
which  the  "  Siege  of  Candia,"  an 
epic  of  454  pages  and  about  14,000 
lines,  is  the  bulk.  Mr.  Harris  has 
shown,  in  the  little  work  before  us, 
an  interesting  power  of  criticism 


of  his  former  self — perhaps  the 
grandest  criticism  possible,  with  the 
single  exception  of  criticism  of 
one's  present  self. 

The  ''Siege  of  Candia,"  which 
was  published  in  1860,  in  the  first 
efflorescent  and  assimilative  youth 
of  the  author,  when  his  mind  was 
saturated  with  Homer,  and  his  ear 
tuned  to  Pope's  Homer,  exhibited 
love,  divine  and  human,  as  the 
moving  spring  of  all  the  action. 
This  passion  of  humanityj  and  this 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  were  con- 
trasted together,  and  the  former 
with  itself.  Hate,  revenge,  and 
love  were  depicted  in  the  hero  in 
all  the  extravagance  of  unbridled 
power — triumphing  even  over  an 
educated  intellect — for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  that  whatever 
good  and  generous  qualities  may 
enrich  the  heart,  or  however  educa- 
tion may  adorn  the  mind,  if  we 
adhere  not  closely  to  the  laws  of 
truth  and  to  the  dictates  of  religion, 
we  may  be  impelled  into  any  ex- 
tremity and  every  extravagance, 
even  by  the  very  qualities  which 
we  boast,  and  the  very  generosity 
wliich  we  display.  Politically,  also, 
Mr.  Harris  showed  that  the  position 
of  Crete,  especially  in  her  fancied 
and  settled  security  against  the 
possibility  of  foreign  invasion,  was 
not  without  a  lesson  and  a  warning 
to  Englishmen. 

From  a  laudable  effort  to  step  at 
once — in  the  machinery  of  the 
"  Siege  of  Candia,"  as  compared 
with  the  supernatural  machinery  of 
the  ancient  epic — "  from  the  my- 
thological creation  of  the  heathen 
genius  to  the  more  exalted  emblems 
of  the  Creator  Himself,  to  substi- 
tute Truth  in  the  place  of  Fable,  to 
raise  our  minds  to  the  sublime 
height  of  God's  eternal  throne, 
instead  of  representing  His  attri  • 
butes  by  the  passions  of  humanity," 
many  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Harris's 
larger  poem  were  inclined  to  im- 
agine that   religion   and  idolatry 
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were  being  mixed,  and  that  the 
mythological  divinities  were  being 
allegoricallv  confounded  with  the 
Powers  of  Heaven.  To  guard  against 
the  suspicion  of  such  confusion, 
foot-notes  were  introduced  to 
correct  the  possible  ambiguities,  if 
waywardly  interpreted,  of  Mr. 
Harris's  text;  in  "  Myra,"  no  oc- 
eassion  is  given  for  the  use  of  foot- 
notes, for  the  passages  of  allegory 
and  supernatural  machinery  are, 
without  exception,  suppressed.  The 
"  Siege  of  Candia  "  set  in  motion 
the  supreme  forces  of  the  universe  ; 
agitated  the  councils  and  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  and  diverted  for  a  moment 
the  hordes  of  hell ;  Gabriel,  Muriel, 
Ephemael,  and  other  angels  or  arch- 
angels more  or  less  known  to  fame, 
from  time  to  time  interfered  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Candians, 
whom  Michael  assisted — the  logic 
of  finally  fruitless  angelic  assist- 
ance being  a  question  which  Mr. 
Harris  did  not  successfully  explain 
— in  the  last  book,  by  firing  a  mine 
and  blowing  up  great  numbers  of 
the  Turks,  an  explosion  which  was 
followed  by  a  fearful  onslaught, 
attended  with  great  bloodshed  on 
either  side. 

In  "  Myra,"  as  we  have  said,  this 
supernatural  instrumentality  is  dis- 
carded ;  allegory,  which  abounded 
in  the  "  Siege  of  Candia,"  is  ex- 
cluded ;  rhetorical  figures,  de- 
scription, and  narrative,  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  ;  and  the  consequent 
prominence  given  to  dialogue 
throws  over  "  Myra "  a  dramatic 
charm  and  unity  which,  if  not  lost, 
were  dissipated  in  the  multiform  and 
devious  episode,  or  diffused  over  a 
series  of  declamations  which  showed 
a  verbal  rather  than  a  progressive 
activity.    "  Myra  "  and  the  "  Siege 


of  Candia "  are  both  conversant 
about  the  same  event ;  and  "  Myra" 
retains    many   lines    and   a  few 
couplets  almost  identically  taken 
from  the  larger  poem.    In  both  the 
incidents  of  the  siege  are  grouped 
about   the   fortunes  of  the  same 
heroine,  who,  called  Lydia  in  the 
"  Siege  of  Candia,"  gives  her  own 
name  to  *'  Myra."    Her  experience 
forms   the   articulation,  the  con- 
nection, in  either  case :  in  the  "  Siege 
of  Candia,"  as  a  clue  threading  a 
labyrinth  ;  in  "  Myra,"  as  a  string 
on  which  pearls  are  suspended.  Mr. 
Harris  seems  to  have  shown  a  self- 
discipline  very  rare  in  minds  of  so 
great   poetical   susceptibility ;  but 
we  venture  to  think  he   has  his 
reward.    The   comparison   of  the 
two  poems  would  give  results  of  the 
same  order — not,  of  course,  of  the 
same  degree — as  a  comparison  of 
the  earlier  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare 
with  the  later  ;  and  "  Myra  "  has 
gained,  in  the  same  way  as  Spenser's 
Pastorals  might  have  gained  by  the 
loss  of  the  discussions  of  the  re- 
lative merits  of  Popery  and  Pro- 
testantism, and  other  dialectic  exer- 
cises on  subjects  little  less  abstruse 
and  learned  than  those  which  gave 
a  scholastic  air  to  the  council-hall 
of  Milton's  Pandaemonium.  Thus 
the  poem  of  "  Myra  "  is  more  do- 
mestic, more  personal,  more  indi- 
vidually touching  and  pathetic  than 
the  "  Siege  of  Candia  ;  "  whilst  it 
is  also  more  scholarly,  more  critical, 
more  severe,  and  more  precise.  It 
is  sweeter  and  more  polished  in  its 
numbers,  more  sparkling  and  more 
recondite  in  its   antitheses.  The 
"  Siege  of  Candia  "  is  a  stack  of 
corn ;  "  Myra  "  is  the  same  corn, 
well-garnered,  after  it  has  under- 
gone the  tribulation  of  the  flail. 
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m  THE  TRACKS  OF  OLD  WELSH  GLACIERS. 


By  HOEACE  PEAECE,  F.G.S. 


Early  one  morning,  after  an  en- 
joyable walk  from  Bettws  y  Coed, 
in  brilliant  sunshine,  in  the  valley 
of  the  winding  and  sonorous  Llugwy, 
I  found  myself  in  sight  of  Snowdon 
at  the  old  Capel  Curig  hotel ;  and, 
before  the  sun  attained  his  power, 
started  away  to  explore  the  great 
mountain  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  com- 
paratively but  little  known  to 
tourists,  although  only  second  in 
height  of  all  the  mountains  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  yielding  supremacy 
to  the  kingly  Snowdon  alone. 

How  finely  the  mountains  declare 
themselves  as  you  walk  along  the 
evenly  made  Holyhead  road  (one 
of  the  greatest  works  associated 
with  the  name  of  Telford),  with 
that  most  precipitous  of  all  Welsh 
mountains,  the  craggy  Tryfan, 
coming  gradually  into  view,  and  the 
recesses  of  Nant  Franeon  step  by 
step  unfolding  their  manifold  con- 
figurations, line  and  angle  and 
shading,  changing  continually,  until 
the  long  reach  of  Llyn  Ogwen 
expands  at  length  to  sight,  looking 
so  still,  smooth,  and  peaceful,  beneath 
the  rugged  slopes  of  Braich  Hu. 
Just  where  Ogwen  came  in  sight  I 
rested  on  the  roadside  wall  and 
gazed  about  me.  Y  Tryfan  takes 
the  eye  more  than  all  else  within 
this  grand  pass  of  Benglog,  rising 
in  sharp  lines  to  a  great  height 
from  so  small  and  narrow  a  base, 
so  entirely  rocky,  unmitigated,  as  at 
this  distance  it  appears,  by  any  of 
the  tender,  softeniFig  graces  of  mo>s 
or  grass  between  the  bare  surfaces 
of  craf^gy  stone  :  a  pyramid  of 
rough-hewn,  gritty,  and  slaty  rock, 


fretted  yet  more  by  wind  and 
weather  of  thousands  of  years ; 
verily  a  formidable  fellow  to  look  at 
from  below,  so  rough  and  disjointed 
seem  the  component  masses,  so 
sharp  the  angles  of  inclination,  so 
vast  in  most  directions  the  accu- 
mulations of  fallen  blocks.  It  does 
not  appear  an  easy  task,  by  any 
means,  to  place  oneself  beside  those 
two  great  upright  stones,  placed  by 
nature  on  the  very  apex  of  this 
mountain  ;  yet,  we  believe,  it  is  pos- 
sible by  the  western  side,  cumbered 
though  it  is  by  enormous  fallen 
masses,  piled  on  each  other  in 
gigantic  confusion.  Behind  and 
away  from  Y  Tryfan,  the  Glyders 
and  Y  Garn,  with  their  many  ridges, 
curve  away  in  grand  outlines  to  the 
entrance  of  Nant  Franeon  proper, 
where  they  curve  away  behind  the 
rugged  slopes  of  Braich  Du.  It 
formed  a  sublime  scene  in  the 
brilliant  morning  sunshine,  but  I 
allowed  myself  only  a  few  minutes 
to  enjoy  the  view,  promising  another 
visit  to  this  grand  pass  in  a  day  or 
two,  then  starting  away  up  the 
mountain  turf  for  a  long,  gradual 
ascent. 

A  wild  little  upland  valley,  Cwm 
Lloer,  opens  out  just  beneath  the 
summit  of  Carnedd  Dafydd  and 
Braich  Du — a  dark,  circular  hollow, 
beset  by  steep  crags  on  three  sides, 
and  holding  in  its  recess  a  little 
clear  pool  called  Ffynuon-y-Lloer, 
or  "  Moon  Spring,"  but  why  so 
called  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  unless 
the  QWYv'wv^castern  shore  is  tiioiight 
to  resemble  the  curve  of  the  new 
moon,  a  lonely,  separated  ravine — 
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one  of  those  cauldrons  or  corries 
so  common  among  great  mountains, 
as  though  a  large  slice  had  been 
bodily  torn  out,  leaving  rough, 
naked  scars,  be  the  cause  fire  or 
ice,  or  only  the  more  gradual  power 
of  atmospheric  influences.  How 
still  and  secluded  the  spot,  known 
to  few  people  except  wandering 
shepherds  and  hardy  fishermen  ! 

From  the  shoulder  above  Ffynnon- 
y-Lloer  to  the  summit  of  Carnedd 
Dafydd  is  a  steep  climb  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  rocky,  with 
strewn  blocks  that  cover  the  slope, 
the  spaces  few  between,  where  the 
club-mosses  love  to  grow  at  this 
lofty  elevation,  Lycopodium  clavatum, 
selago  and  selaginoides  almost  fill- 
ing up  the  small  stone  spaces  with 
their  dark-green  branching  stems. 
On  reaching  the  great  earn  of 
stones  that  marks  the  summit  a 
splendid  prospect  opened  to  my 
view,  comprising  a  near  insight  into 
the  recesses  of  some  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  the  principality.  But, 
strange  to  say,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised upon  nearing  the  cam  of 
stones  to  see  three  ladies !  Well, 
thought  I,  others  can  climb  Dafydd, 
and  they — ladies  :  came  up  from 
Bethesda,  it  appeared,  by  the  long 
grassy  slopes  that  rise  up  from  that 
village.  It  certainly  was  an  un- 
likely spot  to  find  any  company — 
but  they  were  natives,  hence  their 
braving  the  fatigue  of  such  a  climb- 
so  I  very  gladly  fraternised  with 
them,  affording  them  the  use  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  district,. my  maps, 
and  the  like,  while  we  surveyed  the 
grand  panorama. 

Away  to  the  south  and  west  rose 
Snowdou  and  all  his  sons,  a  grand 
phalanx  of  clear,  sharp,  ridgy  moun- 
tains, standing  boldly  to  view,  in  all 
the  variety  of  crests,  ridges,  and 
shoulders,  sinuously  running  down 
in  many  directions  from  the  lofty 
summits  of  Snowdon,  Glyders  Fawr, 
and  Fach,  Elidyr  Fawr,  Y  Garn, 
and    pyramidal   Tryfan,   a  series 


of  rock  ridges  set  off  one  behind 
another,  and  enclosing  within  their 
strong  rugged  arms  deeply-set  tarns, 
mostly  dark  and  profound,  sternly 
begirt  with  precipices,  as  theLlyns 
of  Idwal  in  its  cavernous,  mighty 
chasm  ;  of  Bochlwyd,  high  up  under 
Tryfan,  desolate  and  stony ;  of  great 
Llydaw,  resting  in  its  mile-long 
basin,  within  the  great  arms  of 
Snowdon  ;  of  Marchlyn  Mawr,  near 
Nant  Fran  con ;  all  seen  that  day  on 
the  shoulders  or  summit.  Carnedd 
Dafydd  forms  a  bold  standing  point, 
happily  that  day  clear  of  all  cloud, 
whence  to  gaze  upon  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  all  Wales,  so  bold  in 
outline,  so  variously  grouped  to- 
gether, so  rugged.  Bangor  district 
and  Lower  Francon,  with  the  straits 
of  Menai  dividing  off  all  Anglesea, 
seen  entirely  beyond,  backed  by  a 
high  reach  of  azure  sea,  only  one 
degree  a  deeper  blue  than  the  sky, 
with  the  wide  prospect  away  to  the 
east  and  north,  most  beautifully 
dappled  over  with  shadows  of 
wandering  clouds,  all  formed  a 
prospect  the  eye  delighted  long  to 
gaze  upon,  and  drew  many  expres- 
sions of  wonder  and  admiration 
from  my  three  lady  mountaineers. 
But  we  must  needs  be  moving  on, 
having  much  more  work  to  do ;  and, 
by  mutual  consent,  to  take  together, 
ere  the  sun  went  down. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  smooth  bit 
of  walking  for  three  ladies,  and  one 
of  them  a  slight  delicate  girl  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  as  we  descended 
a  little  from  the  earn  of  stones, 
and  passed  slowly  and  cautiously 
along  Cefn  Ysgolion  Duon,  or  the 

Bidge  of  the  Black  Ladders,"  a 
name  most  applicable  to  the  tre- 
mendous precipice  on  the  verge  of 
which  we  presently  stood  to  gaze 
down,  a  grand  escarpment  of  black 
rock,  plunging  down  for  about  half 
the  height  of  the  mountain  like  a 
wall  ;  but  how  irregularly  torn 
out,  as  though  some  savage  power 
had  intended  carrying  off  the 
13 
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mountain  bodily,  but  had  succeeded 
only  in  wrenching  away  a  huge  por- 
tion, leaving  enormous  profound 
chasms,  rent  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  vast  rocky  mass.  It  was  a 
grand  scene,  so  darkly  sunk  at  our 
feet  those  "  black  ladders "  of 
broken  precipice,  with  tremendous 
rents  and  fissures  seaming  their 
ragged  surface,  where  scarcely  a 
saxifrage  appeared  to  cling,  so 
aerial  the  space  through  which  the 
eye  had  to  penetrate  before  resting 
on  the  green  of  the  more  distant 
Cwm  away  below  the  rocks,  Cwm 
Llafar,  or  "  Valley  of  the  Voice," 
by  name,  where  the  several  Nants 
of  distinct  name  unite  to  form  one 
great  hollow,  bearing  away  the 
united  waters  heard  rushing  with 
so  continuous  a  breeze-like  sound, 
the  representatives  in  a  diminished 
form  of  the  great  glacier  that  of 
old,  without  doubt,  filled  this  enor- 
mous ravine,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  enlarge  it  by  carrying  away  blocks 
and  stones  from  these  huge  pre- 
cipices, to  deposit  them  as  moraine 
masses  lower  down  the  ravine,  as  at 
the  junction  of  Nants  Bach  aod  Y 
Craig,  where  now  we  see  them. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fresh  appear- 
ance of  Ysgolion  Duon,  as  though 
the  power  that  formed  those  tre- 
mendous cliff's  had  but  yesterday 
ceased  operations,  whereas  the  pre- 
sent disintegrating  and  softening 
influence  of  atmospheric  causes  has 
done  comparatively  little  to  reduce 
the  savngeneas  of  the  scene.  And 
what  frost,  rain,  and  air  are  now 
effecting  is  mainly  to  lessen  the 
great  escarpments,  reducing  their 
heights  by  throwing  down  blocks 
and  smaller  rocks  and  stones,  which 
piled  as  a  slope  of  talus  under  these 
escarpments  (generally  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees)  go  to  soften 
the  original  wildness  of  the  spot. 
But  little  of  this  has  effected  the 
bold  ciiaracter  of  Ysgolion  Duon, 
where  the  ruggedness  is  greatly  the 
same  as  when  the  slowly  diminished 


glacier  gradually  relinquished  the 
precipices  at  the  gradual  ameliora- 
tion of  climate,  until  those  threads 
of  water  (little  torrents  when  you 
are  down  at  them)  became,  as  now 
they  continue,  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  enormous  ice  masses 
of  a  far  remote  period  ;  far,  as  com- 
puted by  the  little  span  of  human 
life,  quite  near,  in  a  geological 
sense,  as  compared  with  older  stages 
of  the  history  of  this  planet. 

Lending  my  staff*  to  the  mother 
of  the  dainty  "  Elfrida,"  who  herself 
refused  all  aid,  we  passed  slowly 
from  stone  to  stone  of  the  immense 
ridges  of  shattered  rock,  now  as- 
cending, now  over  a  bit  of  mossy 
ground,  now  descending,  but  mostly 
over  a  confused  rocky  surface,  until 
at  last  we  reached  Bwlch  Cyfryw 
Drym,  another  shoulder  of  the  great 
Carnedd  Llewelyn,  and  one  that 
makes  an  obtuse  general  angle  with 
the  ridge  we  had  just  passed,  thus 
aff'ording  on  its  rather  narrow  sum- 
mit a  commanding  view  of  the 
"  Black  Ladders,"  at  which,  in  their 
deathly  stern  darkness  of  plunging 
fall,  we  could  but  turn  again  and 
again  to  gaze.  My  friends  bore 
the  fatigue  well,  resting  but  little, 
though  the  sharp  rocks  were  ill- 
fitted  for  their  boots,  and  walking 
had  to  be  carefully  done  not  to 
sprain  the  ankles  ;  but  when  sitting 
on  a  spur  of  rock  just  above  Ffyn- 
non  Lliigvvy,  darkly  resting  in  its 
length  of  half  a  mile  beneath  the 
sharp  ridge  of  Pen  Helig,  and  know- 
ing that  stern  pool  to  be  the  source 
of  the  charming  river  of  that  name, 
so  often  sketched  and  admired  about 
Bettws-y-Coed,  and  seeing  the 
glimpses  of  lovely  country  away 
beyond,  we  all  agreed  the  ascent 
well  repaid  the  exertion  by  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  views. 

One  or  two  stiff  bits  of  rocky 
climbing,  where  the  shattered  moun- 
tain wears  a  white  or  grey  aspect  of 
bleached  barrenness,  and  we  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  great  Carnedd 
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Llewelyn,  the  second  in  height  of 
i  all  the  mountains  of  England  and 
j  Wales,   attaining   an   altitude  of 
j  3,482  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  true  summit  and  centre  of  a 
grand  mountain,  of  which  Carnedd 
Dafydd,  though  nearly  as  high,  is 
really  only  a  shoulder.    There  at 
the  earn  of  grey  stones,  while  the 
ladies  refreshed  themselves  with  the 
contents  of  sundry  baskets,  I  set  up 
my  Aneroid,  thermometer  and  com- 
pass, and  gazed  around. 

Broader  than  Carnedd  Dafydd, 
and   separated   away  by  its  own 
ridges,  Carnedd  Llewelyn  does  not 
^n'eld  such  grand  views  of  Snow- 
donia,  fine  indeed  though  these  are  ; 
but  much  more  extended  prospects' 
Df  the  lovely  vale  of  Conway,  wind- 
ug  away  to  the  sea  east  and  north, 
beautifully  verdant,  and  seen  from 
:bi3  height  to  be  tidal  a  long  way 
ip ;  of  the  great  length  of  undulated 
nore  or  less  mountainous  country 
iway  towards  Denbigh,  Corwen,and 
Bala,  while,  over  the  tumbled  mass 
)f  wild  ground,  immediately  to  the 
lorth,  the  sea  view  is  most  extensive, 
)earing  round  to  Anglesea  and  be- 
ond,  with  the  straits  running  in 
ike  a  broad  river.    Turning  to  ob- 
erve  the   populous    district  from 
3ethesda  to  Baogor,  it  was  iuterest- 
ng  to  observe  how  gradually  the  pre- 
ipices  gave  way  to  easier  green  sides 
f  the  valleys,  they  to  smoother  sheep 
alks  that  in  turn  yielded  to  cul- 
ivated  river  valleys,  at  first  sprinkled 
ver  with  white  cottages,  growing 
>ore  frequent,  until  a  populous  vil- 
ige  became  merged  in  a  thickly 
eopled  town.    Verily  it  sometimes 
appens  that  these  broad  uplands  and 
)cky  ridges  furnish  food  to  thou- 
mds  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
enrhyn  slate  quarries,  partly  seen 
vay  across  the  lower  portion  of 
ant  Fran  con. 

The  afternoon  was  eminently 
vely  ;  light  clouds  were  scattered 
'  c  r  the  deep  blue  sky,  casting 
Jadows  of  many  forms  on  the 


flanks  of  so  many  brown,  green,  and 
purple  mountains,  as  also  on  the 
distant  wide  landscape,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  Llyn  Conway, 
clearly  seen,  and  so  imparting  that 
effect  of  bright  light  mingled  with 
shade,  so  like  life  in  its  changeful 
character,  cloud-shadows  that  lay 
on  the  landscape  below,  like  islands 
in  a  sea.  This  effect  of  cloud- 
shadow,  moulding  its  form  to  the 
coijfiguration  of  the  ranges,  now 
creeping  with  broad  shade  up  some 
long  slope,  now  curving  softlv  and 
changefully  over  some  ridge,  forms 
one  of  the  charming  subjects  of 
great  mountain  masses. 

It  was  a  day  to  us  most  favour- 
able, for  not  a  cloud  touched  any 
height;  the  whole  brotherhood  of 
surrounding  uplands  stood  revealed. 
But  how  contrasted  the  scene  often. 
The  elder  of  my  three  companions 
related  how  three  shepherds,  men 
well  acquainted  with  Llewelyn, 
were  lost  there  some  winters  ago. 
A  snow-storm  came  on;  blinding, 
drifting,  lasting  snow-storm,  with 
furious  wind.  They  lost  their  way, 
the  usual  landmarks  and  fami- 
liar rocks  hidden  under  the  white 
uniform  surface,  and  by  the  eddy- 
ing snow  clouds,  one  of  the  three 
becoming  separated  from  the  rest 
and  lost;  discovered  long  after, 
a  prey  to  the  wild  desolation 
of  Llewelyn,  when  winter  storms 
sweep  across  its  many  and  then  dan- 
gerous ridges.  How  helpless  and 
terrible  must  be  the  sensation  of 
being  really  lost—on  such  a  night— 
on  such  a  mountain  ! 

This  recalls  to  my  mind  what  the 
shepherd  I  subsequently  met  with  on 
this  mountain  said,  referring  to  night 
on  the  hills:  ''It's  all  road  at  nir/ht, 
sir:'  Truly  all,  because  none.  No  ; 
one  would  not  like  to  find  oneself 
belated  on  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  on 
the  verge  of  a  long  winter's  night. 

Of  all  the  fourteen   or  fifteen 
principal  mountains  of  Wales  it 
has   been  ray   privilege  to  stand 
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aipon,  none  resembles  Snowdon  so 
nfuch  as  this  Carnedd  I^leWj^, 
Like  Snowdon   it  is  constituted 
mainly   of  great  ridges,  radiating 
very  irregularly  with  wavy  lines  to 
the  valleys;  a  kind  of  mountain 
ganglion,  of  which   the   earn  of 
stones  is  the  centre.    Then  again, 
like   Snowdon,  it   contains,  more 
than  other  mountains,  those  great 
and    profound  cwms    or  ravines, 
bounded  at  their  head  by  precipices 
n^ore  or  less  wall-like,  and  separated 
off  from  the  above-named  by  long 
ridges    shouldering   away   to  the 
valleys  ;  each  of  such  cwms,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  original 
form  and  extent,  having,  m  later 
geological    epochs,  been  greatly 
deepened  and  widened  by  long  con- 
tinued action  of  glacier  ice,  evinced 
by   manifold   indications    in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  rocks  below 
Hence,  from  the  summit  of  Carnedd 
Llewelyn,   as  better  known,  and 
more  grandly   still  on  S^^oj^on, 
there  is  a  series  of  profound  hol- 
lows into  which  you  may  gaze— hol- 
lows   generally    resembling  each 
other  in   main  features,  but  each 
possessing  special  forms  and  quali- 
ties of  its  own,  fit  for  study  to  the 
arti.t,  geologist,  or  general  tourist. 

After   some    considerable  time 
chatting,  comparing  hill-knowledge, 
record  of  my  few  instruments  (ten 
degrees  colder  than  Capel  Curig), 
and  a  last  long  survey  all  round, 
the  ladies  started  down  for  Beth  esda, 
by  way  of  the  slopes  of  Tr  Elen, 
when  I  accompanied  them  a  lew 
paces  to  the  edge  of  Cwm  Caseg  in 
order  to  see  that  other  great  hollow 
and  its  small  lake  of  l^fynnon  Caseg, 
darkly  set  under  stern  crags,  in  a 
profound  recess,  curved  round  by 
the  pillared  precipices  in  a  ^emi-cir- 
cular  form,  and  across  which  the 
great  mass  of  Yr  Elen  rose,  like  a 
monument  of  the  Master  s  build- 
ing.   How  still,  profound,  dark,  and 
lone   that    little   mountain  pool, 
scarcely  changed   in   oue  feature 


since  the  last  bold  touches  were 
given  to  it,  leaving  it  so. 

Here  with  a  little  mutual  regret 
at  the  length  of  our  several  ways 
apart,  my  three  friends  of  Llewelyn 
left  me  to  wend  their  steps  down 
the  long  slopes,  of  four  miles  or 
thereabouts,  leading  to  Bethesda— 
I  to  retrace  my  way  over  the  sum- 
mit,  and  on,  down  other  ridges,  to 
the  Holyhead  road. 

Quickly,  after  leaving  the  sum- 
mi^  I  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
chasm  that  is  sunk  on  its  eastern 
side  the  termination  of  great  Owm 
Eigiau,  ending  abruptly  against  the 
crags  of  Llewelyn,  and  enclosing 
in  its  depth  one  quite  sma,ll  tarn, 
Efynnon  Llyffant,  or  "  Frog  i^pring, 
a    tiny  but,  probably,  deep  pool, 
begirt  with  huge  fissured  crags,  very 
stieply  plunging  down  these  final 
ridges  of  the  mountain.  A  little  far- 
ther on  there  were  some  very  grand 
cavernous  fissures  in  the  wall  ot 
precipice,  down  which  I  could  sight 
the  bottom,  at  a  very  steep  angle, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  down  be- 
tween   semi-detached   masses  ot 
shattered  crag,  rising  like  pillars,  , 
nearly  the  full  height  of  Llewelyn, 
wondirful  pieces  of  rock-architec- 
lure  that  have  strangely  defied  the 
attacks  of  time.    Shortly  beyond 
this,  where  the  narrowing  shoulder 
falls  rapidly  away  to  a  kind  ot  de- 
pressed  elbow,  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained :  you  look  down  at  once  into 
the  two  great  cwms  of  Llugwy  and 
Eigiau,  with  a  full  near  view  of  the 
former  dark  lake,  chiefly  encircled 
by  grassy  shores;  but  a  partial  view^^ 
of  the  latter  larger  sheet  of  water  || 
resting  under  the  crags  of  Clogwyn 
Eira,  or  "  snow-precipice. ' 

It  always  seems  to  me  a  deficiency 
in  the  generally  excellent  details  and 
completeness  of  the  Ordnance  bur- 
vev  that  the  ofiicers  did  not  sound 
all  the  Lakes  of  Wales,  the  depth  ot 
most  of  which  appears  altogether  un 

known,  as  alln  led  to  by  Pi'^fj^^f^^ 
l^vmsayinhisworksonNorthWales. 
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I  Such  would  have  given  valuable  data 
j  for  geology,  and  been  very  interest- 
I  ing  to  travellers  in  general.  When 
j  looking  down  from  the  ridges  upon 
I  such  a  dark  lake  asFfynnonLlugwy 
I  (taking  so  deep  a  tone  of  colour 
I  only  one  or  two  feet  from  the  shore) 
j  and  musing  on  the  probable  causes 
that  conduced  to  so  deep  a  moun- 
tain hollow,  one  would  greatly  like 
to  know  its  precise  depth  at  the 
greatest.    This  lake,  averaging  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  square,  had,  to  me, 
every  appearance  of  being  profound. 

Passing  on  in  company  with  a 
shepherd  I  had  met  with,  who  had 
small  supply  of  "  Saesneg,"  and 
going  down  and  over  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ridge,  we  arrived  pre- 
sently at  a  stiff  bit  of  climbing,  up 
Pen  Helig,  or  the  "  Headland  of 
"Willows,"  probably  from  a  few  such 
trees  once  growing  in  one  of  the 
two  valleys  below.  The  ridge  lies 
broken  down  in  a  series  of  rocky, 
narrow  terraces,  often  laden  with 
loose  slate-like  material,  in  parts 
of  which  it  became  hand  and  knee 
work.  But  the  prospects  from  the 
Braich  or  Arm "  above  were 
good,  the  contour  of  the  hollows 
and  position  of  the  ridges  seeming 
to  alter  with  each  fresh  standing 
point.  This  forms  one  of  the  at- 
tractive features  of  great  moun- 
tains :  they  embody  such  variety  in 
themselves,  and  alter  their  forms  so 
I  repeatedly  from  different  points  of 
I  view,  that  the  same  mountain  may 
scarcely  be  recognised  from  two 
I  different  positions.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  mountains 
formed,  like  Snowdon  and  Carnedd 
i  Llewelyn,  of  a  series  of  ridges  cul- 
minating to  one  defined  summit. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  some 
sheep  coming  back  up  tlie  moun- 
tain, a  long  wavy  line  of  white 
dots,  curving  to  the  undulating 
form  of  their  track,  without  one 
forsaking  the  line. 

In  selecting  names  for  particular 
Bpots,  names  that  have  endured 


through  untold  centuries,  the  Welsh 
have  mostly  selected  and  embodied 
the  main  features  of  the  locality. 
Kow  most  lakes  are  Llyn  in  their 
tongue,  a  word  for  standing  water 
in  general ;  but  some  are  called 
Ffynnon  as  this  of  Llugwy,  that 
before-mentioned  of  Lloer,  and  of 
Caseg.  Two  of  these  I  found  de- 
serving their  name  of  Ffynnon, 
which  signifies  "  well  or  spring," 
from  the  marshy  and  springy  nature 
of  the  immediate  shore. 

Passing  quickly  along  the  long 
grassy  slope  of  Braich,  my  companion 
and  I  at  length  walked  it  down — it 
is  very  long — and  called  for  two 
glasses  of  most  excellent  milk,  at  the 
farmhouse  of  Tal-y-Braich,  where  the 
good  housewife,  in  her  genuine  hos- 
pitality, refused  payment,  though 
we  left  the  coppers  for  the  children, 
if  any  older  than  the  baby,  whose 
curious  and  antique  carved  cradle 
was  about  "  two  fifties,"  or  a  hun- 
dred years  old. 

E/Cgaining  the  capital  Holyhead 
road,  four  easy  miles  brought  me 
to  my  comfortable  hostelry  of  Capel 
Curig;  comfortable,  but  of  most 
rambling  passages,  so  that  one 
almost  requires  a  clue  to  reach 
one's  bedroom.  After  refreshing 
myself  with  Ogwen  trout  and  so 
on,  and  resting  for  a  time  in  view 
of  the  lakes  just  below,  and  Snow- 
don darkly  cut  against  a  clear  sky, 
I  retired  early  to  prepare  for  fresh 
explorations  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  up  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, bathed  in  the  lake  (using  a  boat 
as  "  machine  "),  breakfasted  in  part 
off  a  large  sweet  loaf  that  had  been 
baked  in  the  peat  fire,  and  about 
eight  o'clock  started  for  the  Glyder 
Fawr,  in  brilliant  sunshine,  with 
shadows  of  a  few  clouds  moving 
across  the  scene,  and  shreds  of 
flying  vapour  trailing  slightly  about 
Snowdon  and  my  old  friend  Moel 
Siabod.  Stayed  at  Pen-y-Gwryd 
some  little  time  for  the  morning  to 
declare  itself,  and  clouds  rising  out 
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of  the  lake  valleys  to  clear  well 
away,  then  exactly  at  ten  set  off 
over  the  hill  called  T  Foel  Berfedd, 
to  Llyn-y-Cwm-Ffynnon,  or  *'  Lake 
of  the  Springy  Hollow,"  lying  in  a 
hollow  between  that  hill  and  one 
of  the  lower  buttresses  of  T  Glyder 
Fawr,  with  picturesque  glimpses  of 
Snowdon  caught  from  different 
points  about  the  water.  Com- 
paratively small  as  this  lake  is, 
and  its  cwm  likewise,  I  was  some 
time  before  I  could  descry  the  two 
ladies  and  attendant  who  preceded 
me,  for  sketching  purposes — the 
scale  of  things  and  distances  being 
so  great — but  at  last  I  saw  them,  two 
tiny  specks  of  white  among  great 
grey  blocks  on  the  opposite  shore. 

From  the  lake  the  ascent  is 
long,  often  steep,  and  among 
thousands  of  rocks  strewing  the 
grass  and  moss  that  luxuriates 
between  them,  giving  very  pleasing 
views  of  Moel  Siabod  and  parts  of 
Nant  Gwynant  coming  in  peace- 
fully beneath  its  great  enclosing 
steeps.  It  was  simply  a  climb  of 
about  three  miles,  growing  more 
and  more  stony  towards  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  whereupon  a  sur- 
prising chaos  of  enormous  rocks 
lies  scattered  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, shed  over  each  other  and 
resting  precariously,  with  huge 
spaces  between,  as  though  just 
fallen  from  the  sky,  grey  and 
white,  standing  often  edgeways  out 
of  the  mountain  like  bleached 
bones.  There  are  miles  like  tliis 
on  the  two  Glyders,  a  perfect  wil- 
derness of  shattered  rocks,  splin- 
tered and  torn  into  every  possible 
form  ;  here  thrown  over  loosely  as 
if  just  hurled  out  of  a  volcano  ; 
there  standing  up  in  grey  groups 
of  gaunt,  weird  aspect.  Yet  how 
exquisitely  beautiful  the  soft  tones 
of  greys  in  some  masses,  so  ten- 
derly light  in  effect,  almost  white 
as  they  stand  up  against  a  sky 
deeply  blue.  The  contrast  was 
perfect  of  one  natural  rockery  of 


huge  proportions,  grouped  together 
in  wild  carelessness,  one  among 
many ;  how  invaluable,  could  one 
be  moved  just  as  it  is  to  a  gen- 
tleman's lawn ! 

At  the  earn  of  stones  marking 
the  summit  of  T  Glyder  Fawr, 
formed  chiefly  of  some  great,  pro- 
truding, natural  rocks,  the  prospect 
is  surprisingly  grand  on  a  day  clear 
of  cloud,  as  fortunately  that  was, 
for  only  a  few  whiffs  of  white 
passed  across  the  highest  moun- 
tains and  off  again,  just  sufficient  to 
add  dignity  to  the  scene.  Placed 
directly  between-  the  two  grandest 
passes  of  Llanberis  and  Nant 
Francon,  this  weird-mountain  stands 
unrivalled  for  grand,  commanding 
insight  into  the  stupendous  hollows 
of  Snowdon,  and  near  views  of  hia 
tremendous  ridges  and  precipices, 
jagged  and  fearful,  full  of  contrast 
of  colour,  both  from  varied  rock 
surface  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
from  the  sky,  changing  often  aa 
you  watch  them.  Through  the  air 
the  summits  of  the  two  mountains 
are  only  three  miles  apart,  with 
but  that  one  grand  pass  between, 
and  the  rocks  fall  away  quickly  for 
a  little  distance  below  the  earn  of 
stones,  thus  affording  magnificent 
views  all  round. 

Second  only  to  the  ruggedness 
of  Snowdon  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  culminates  otherwise  in  the 
opposite  direction,  looking  down 
towards  Nant  Francon,  with  all 
the  extremely  craggy  foreground 
of  Glyder  itself  and  that  tor- 
tured Tryfan,  verging  that  fine 
ravine  in  bold  setting,  worthy 
of  itself,  across  which  the  great 
masses  of  the  two  Carnedds,  my 
friends  of  the  previous  day  took 
the  sky  in  great  force.  Here,  and, 
indeed,  on  all  sides  of  this  high 
vantage  ground,  the  configuration 
of  the  hill  pieces  is  most  telling, 
one  line  curving  down  until  lost 
behind  another,  while  the  great 
depth  of  the  valleys  shows  on  either 
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side  with  that  aerial  effect  giving 
you  the  sense  of  great  elevation. 

On  the  Glyder  Fawr  you  seem 
placed  high  among  the  ridges, 
and  can  the  better  comprehend  the 
wild  forces  that  have  been  at  work 
of  old  to  throw  up  such  an  array  of 
rocks.  No  wonder  the  shepherds 
designate  part  of  this  region  ''the 
residence  of  storms,''  for  tempests 
and  old  earth-throbs  seem  to  have 
shattered  the  surface,  lightnings 
torn  it,  and  mighty  rains  of  heaven 
to  have  washed  away  all  soil  or 
loose  materialfrom  among  the  sharp- 
pointed,  naked  rocks  that  stand  in 
groups,  strangely  placed^  like  the 
skeleton  of  an  old  world,  or  like 
some  scene  in  the  moon. 

I  found  the  top  colder  by  fifteen 
degrees  than  down  at  Capel  Curig,  as 
I  rested  on  each  side  successively  of 
the  Ordnance  earn  of  stones,  musing 
among  other  subjects,  how  Pennant, 
the  father  of  Welsh  travel,  visited 
that  spot  some  ninety  or  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  how  Eoscoe,  so  elegant 
and  classical  of  style,  was  struck  by 
the  fierceness  of  the  scene ;  how 
the   directors  and   officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  spent  long  days 
there,  with  instruments  and  note 
books,  doing  good  work  ;  how  there 
occasionally  stand  travellers  desirous 
of  knowing  something  of  the  Snow- 
donian  ranges,  other  and  more  inti- 
mate than  the   beaten  tracks  af- 
ford, 

From  the  summit  I  counted  nine 
lakes,  from  those  of  Llanberis, 
darkly  blue,  to  small  tarns,  high  up 
on  the  backs  of  brown  moorlands. 
The  Menai  Straits  were  also  darkly 
blue  beneath  a  grand  sky.  Truly  a 
scene  for  a  life-long  remembrance. 
Plainly  I  could  not  stay  on  the 
Glyder  all  afternoon  if  my  plan 
was  to  be  carried  out,  so,  after  ex- 
pioring  some  distance  along  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  towards  Y 
Tryfan  and  Glyder  Pach,  going  to 
the  verge  of  that  tremendous  pre- 
cipice falling  down  to  Cwm  Idwal, 


struck  by  its  superb  plunge  into 
the  depths  below,  I  began  to  descend 
to  Llyn  Idwal. 

The   landlord   at  Pen-y-Gwryd 
was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
the  first  part  of  the  way  you  have 
to  ma\e  on  the  other   side  was 
**  loose  like,  and  many  stones.''  It 
is  in  fact  an  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion of  blocks  and  smaller  stones, 
mostly  loose,  down  which  I  had  to 
descend  gradually  and  with  careful 
footing,  so  steep  is  it,  and  yet  so 
stony  :  a  perfect  mass  of  loosely- 
piled  ruins  of  rocks.    The  landlord 
was  equally  correct  in  adding,  there 
was  but      way  down  to  Llyn  Idwal : 
"  You  won't  find  any  other,  sir,  it 
brings  you  down  right  under  the 
Kitchen.'*    For  so  I  found  it,  after 
trying  two  places  where  the  loose 
stones  ended  in  a  cliff,  like  a  steep 
river  bed  ending  in  a  clear  waterfall, 
whereupon,  seeing  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  or  rather  the  lack  of  solid 
ground  at  all,  I  had  to  retrace  my 
steps  up  again  twice,  until  at  last, 
on  surveying  another  very  similar 
opening,  I  found  descent  was  pos- 
sible. 

Nevertheless  my  way  was  con- 
siderably steep  and  somewhat  rocky. 
I  did  not  descend  quite  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  had 
quietly  to  pause  now  and  again  and 
examine  the  g:round  to  ascertain 
where  descent  further  was  possible. 
At  length  with  patience  I  found 
myself  at  the  bottom  of  that  grand 
rift  in  the  rocks  surrounding  three 
sides  of  Idwal,  namely,  Twll  Du, 
or  "  Black  Chasm,"  called  by  some 
Englishman  the  "  Devil's  Kitchen," 
perhaps  because  storms  are  brewed 
up  there,  a  marvellous  rent,  as 
though  a  great  earthquake  had  just 
passed  that  way.  It  is  partly  filled 
up  b^  blocks  fallen  from  the  sides, 
and  in  stormy  weather  must  be  the 
bed  of  a  wild  torrent  coming  down 
from  Llyn-y-Cwm.  From  this 
high  point,  still  a  great  elevation 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  ia 
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obtained  a  fine  commanding  view  of 
Cwm  Idwal  and  Braich  Du  beyond. 
This  spot  is  noted  for  its  rare 
plants.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  I 
found  in  plenty  on  the  rocks,  rich 
with  its  handsome  purple  flowers, 
the  relics,  as  Dr.  Ramsay  s^ys,  of 
an  arctic  vegetation. 

The  day  was  warm  and  lovely,  a 
bright  sun  streaming  in  upon  that 
usually  gloomy  hollow,  revealing 
every  ridge,  rift,  crag  and  stone. 
Down  below  Twll  Du  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  going,  so  I  stayed 
at  intervals,  to  enjoy  the  scene, 
beside  a  lovely  stream  settling  here 
and  there  in  clear,  crystal  pools, 
before  rushing  as  a  torrent  down  to 
the  lake.  Round  the  southern  end 
of  Llyn  Idwal  I  passed  to  a 
fisherman  whipping  the  water  from 
the  shore.  "  Nice  breeze,  but  too 
bright  for  the  trout  to  rise."  I 
passed  on,  observing  a  mass  of  rock, 
nearly  an  island,  to  be  smoothened 
over,  as  though  planed  even  by  some 
process,  a  great  contrast  to  angular 
blocks  strewing  the  shore,  with- 
out doubt  a  roche  moutonnee,  or 
glaciated  rock  largely  softened 
over  by  the  long  sliding  process  of 
the  great  glacier  that  once  filled 
that  vast  recess. 

Presently,  near  the  north-eastern 
shore,  I  met  with  a  resting  fisher- 
man l}'ing  on  the  grass  and  watching 
his  companions  fishing  from  a  boat. 
I  gave  him  a  midday  greeting,  and 
sat  down,  glad  of  human  society 
after  my  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  the  solemn 
mountains.  I  would  have  my  re- 
venge on  those  dark  crags,  thought 
I,  and  so  lay  on  the  grass  luxuriating 
for  an  hour,  talking  of  fishing,  the 
Menai  bridges,  comparing  water- 
falls, speculating  which  cwms  above 
Francon  contained  lakes,  and  hold- 
ing other  topics  with  my  brown 
fisherman. 

"  Didn't  see  you  come  down." 
"  Well,  no  ;  look  at  your  friend." 
*'  Can't  see  him." 


"  Look  left  of  that  rock  in  the 
water." 

"  Upon  my  word,  how  small  he 
looks,  a  mere  speck.  These  places 
are  terribly  deceptive  for  distance, 
I  don't  wonder  I  didn't  see  you  up 
yonder." 

On  looking  up  towards  Twll  Du 
from  the  shore  it  appeared  scarcely 
possible  I  had  just  come  down  those 
tremendous  clifi*s,  the  semicircular 
precipices  looking  all  so  serrated, 
indented,  and  grim.  It  is  a  very 
noble  recess  that  Cwm  Idwal,  cal- 
culated to  reveal  to  us  a  little  of 
what  the  Almighty  can  do  in  the 
way  of  grandeur,  with  rock  and 
water. 

I  may  here  remark  that  by  care- 
ful Aneroid  observations  I  computed 
the  surface  of  Llyn  Idwal  to  be 
1,998  feet  lower  than  the  summit 
of  the  Glyder  Fawr,  or  1,277  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  Glyder  Fawr 
being  3,275  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  accounts  for  the  steepness  of 
the  route  I  had  passed,  the  hori- 
zontal distance  of  Llyn  Idwal  from 
the  summit  of  Y  Glyder  Eawr 
being  very  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  mile. 

After  greatly  enjoying  the  scenery 
of  that  wild  Cauldron  at  my  leisure, 
and  in  pleasant  company,  I  set  off 
to  explore  the  glacier  action  below 
the  lake,  remarking  huge  heaps  of 
moraine  matter  that  appeared  in 
part  to  dam  up  the  water,  and  which 
has  been  shed  from  the  sides  of  the 
ice  more  than  from  the  middle,  and 
that  most  probably  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  ice,  when  a  warmer  climate 
had  gradually  reduced  tiie  original 
proportions  of  the  'glacier,  such 
reduction  being  even  now  traced 
in  the  three  or  four  terminal  moraine 
ridges  that  border  the  western  side 
of  the  lake.  Below  these,  down 
towards  the  head  of  Nant  Francou, 
I  was  greatly  instructed  by  exam- 
ining the  several  distinct  bosses  of 
native  rock,  largely  smoothened 
over  by  the  ice,  and  in  some  cases 
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deeply  grooved,  in  lines  mostly 
following  the  line  of  the  watershed. 
This  in  no  slight  or  uncertain  way, 
but  largely,  clearly  mammillated, 
with  that  distinct  softening  of 
contour  and  smooth  general  appear- 
ance so  characteristic  of  rocks  long 
subject  to  the  grinding  power  of 
moving  ice-masses. 

Down  below  the  Hone  quarry, 
where  the  torrent  from  Llyn  Idwal 
tumbles  over  the  rocks  to  join  the 
falls  of  the  Ogwen,  I  found  some 
fine  examples  of  roche  moutonnee, 
levelled  over  in  rounded  outline, 
that  is,  the  ancient  inequalities  of 
the  rocks  removed  as  by  a  planing 
process,  and  they  curving  over 
slightly  to  follow  the  depression  of 
the  valley,  just  as  would  be  the 
case,  the  surfaces,  in  a*few  instances 
here,  also  being  still  distinctly  and 
largely  grooved.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  waters  of  Idwal  still 
pouring  over  the  same  rocks  for- 
merly deep  beneath  the  ice,  a 
torrent  feebly  representing  the  great 
cataract  of  ice  that  once  tumbled 
into  Nant  Francou  in  the  later 
days  of  the  diminished  glacier. 
So  distinct  is  the  appearance  of  the 
bosses  of  exposed  rock  lying  in  the 
path  of  the  ice  from  angular  and 
rough  masses  cumbering  the  moun- 
tain sides  and  valleys,  that  they 
declare  themselves  in  a  marked 
degree  even  from  the  Holyhead 
road.  But  to  see,  and  examine, 
and  appreciate  them  rightly,  it  is 
necessary  at  several  points  to  scram- 
ble up  and  down  the  slopes,  leaving 
the  road  frequently,  as  at  Braich 
Du,  where  the  longitudinal  grooves 
and  flutings  are  visible  high  up  its 
flank,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  thus  in- 
dicating a  great  thickness  and 
power  of  the  ice. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are 
some  good  examples  of  worked 
rocks ^  if  I  may  so  call  them,  above 
Llyn  Ogwen,  on  its  southern  shore, 
near  the  road,  wearing  the  same 


distinct  form,  planed  away  down 
out  of  sight  and  all  over,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ice-flow,  but  re- 
taining their  ancient  roughness  on 
the  opposite  end  where  the  ice  left 
them  and  the  edges  escaped  its 
power.  One  of  these  is  very  striking 
close  to  the  road ;  but  it  is  best 
to  ramble  among  the  blocks  to- 
wards Cwm  Bochlwyd  if  desirous 
to  study  them  in  detail,  also,  as 
before  mentioned,  along  the  slope 
of  Braich  Du  and  Craig  Tr  Hysfa 
on  the  opposite  side  the  lake,  and 
down  at  the  commencement  of 
Nant  Francon,  when  a  few  large 
perched  blocks  meet  the  eye  here 
and  there,  in  positions  strikingly 
distinct  from  weather-fallen  frag- 
ments more  recently  detached  by 
frost  from  the  crags  above. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
ablest  geologists  that  during  the 
glacial  period,  when  at  one  time  or 
several  times  successively  the  land 
was  greatly  sunk  below  the  sea 
level,  icebergs  and  floe-ice  came 
largely  from  the  north  into  these 
valleys,  then  small  ffiords,  grinding 
against  the  mountain  sides,  then 
low  islands,  and  so  leaving  grooves 
and  traces  sometimes  difiicult  to 
determine  from  local  glacier  indica- 
tions. Most  of  the  roches  mou' 
tonnees  and  groovings  I  remarked 
in  that  Pass,  and,  subsequently,  in 
Llanberis  Pass,  bt/  the  direction  of 
planing,  point  to  glaciers  that  had 
their  origin  in  the  great  cwms 
above.  These  indications  are  nu- 
merous and  clearly  defined  ;  whereas 
the  other  striations  are  difficult  to 
single  out  and  determine,  possibly 
because  the  local  glacier  action  was 
the  latest,  before  the  ice  finally 
forsook  the  rocks. 

After  a  long  time  enjoyably 
spent  in  the  heart  of  this  great 
Pass,  and  going  below  to  see  the 
Ogwen  Falls  uniting  with  the  Idwal 
water,  in  what  is  really  a  bold  bit  of 
cataract  scenery,  and  after  finding 
an  artist  busy  at  work,  "  laying  iu" 
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the  rocks  and  cascade,  just  above 
the  Hone  Quarry,  with  some  rest 
beside  Og  wen  fisherm  en ,  I  j  our  n  eyed 
on  down  to  Capel  Cureg  presently, 
well-pleased  with  the  comforts  and 
cheerful  company  of  the  old  hotel, 
after  my  wild  ramble  over  the 
Glyder. 

As  two  of  us  sat  in  the  garden 
watching  the  clouds  about  Snowdon 
and  those  on  Moel  Siabod,  seen  to 
be  dissolving  again  into  the  air  on 
leaving  his  crest,  formed  on  the 
mountain  by  unequal  temperature 
of  rock  and  air,  we  descried  a 
heron  sailing  over  the  lakes,  quite 
near  to  us  at  one  time,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  east,  with  how 
large  and  graceful  flight !  Long 
may  these  noble  birds  inhabit  the 
solitudes,  and  stay  by  night  to  feed 
in  the  lonely,  solemn  tarns ! 

I  pass  over  next  day  and  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  following,  when  I 
made  a  special  journey  into  the 
home  and  tracks  of  one  of  the  old 
Welsh  glaciers,  into  a  high  recess 
of  Snowdon,  which  I  agree  with 
Professor  Ramsay  in  considering 
"  an  upland  valley,  unmatched  in 
"Wales  for  wildness,"  and  of  which 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  though  I  have 
been  in  it  more  times  than  I  can 
tell,  I  never  met  there  one  human 
being." 

Leaving  the  Victoria  Hotel  after 
an  early  breakfast,  I  paused  a  few 
moments  to  see  the  old  Llanberis 
church,  and  the  resting-place  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Willington  Starr, 
the  poor  fellow  "  who  perished  on 
Snowdon,  Sept.  15,  1846."  But, 
previous  to  this,  I  left  the  road  to 
examine  the  rocks  on  the  southern 
side  of  Llyn  Peris,  where,  in  several 
instances,  the  old  glacier  has  taken 
off"  the  top,  leaving  wavy  lines  and 
softened  contours  very  emphatically 
proclaiming  its  course,  with  a  few 
Btriae  yet  resisting  the  action  of  the 
weather.  Above  the  village,  near 
Mar  Mawr,  some  great  rocks  that 
rise  in  the  pass  and  must  have  im- 


peded the  flow  of  the  ice,  have  the 
same  largely  rounded  outline,  and 
still  retain  upon  them  in  a  most 
marked  degree  some  of  the  tra- 
velled blocks  let  down  by  the  ice 
on  its  melting,  in  positions  stri- 
kingly at  variance  with  any  possible 
resting  spots  for  blocks  detached 
from  the  crags  by  ordinary  weather 
action ;  several  resting,  as  they 
have  done  for  untold  ages,  on  the 
verge  of  a  deep  descent,  and  just 
below  other  rocks,  to  have  come 
over  which  must  have  inevitably 
launched  them  into  the  bottom. 

Leaving  the  road  at  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  below  Pont-y-Gromlech 
I  ascended  to  the  shepherd's  house 
of  Blaen-y-Nant,  where  I  had  a  few 
minutes  conversation  with  the 
daughter  of  *the  house,  the  men 
being  away,  and  the  aged  mother 
having  "  no  English."  *'  There  was 
no  shepherd's  path  into  Cwm  Glas  : 
so,  sir,  sure."  "You  can  follow 
one  of  the  waters,"  alluding  to  the 
two  main  torrents  that  here  pour 
down  the  sides  of  Snowdon.  Her 
brother  knew  the  mountain  well ; 
and,  she  added  as  a  rarity,  had  been 
in  Australia.  I  hoped  he  had 
brought  back  plenty  of  gold  ;  when 
she  took  off"  a  handsome  gold  ring, 
of  rich  colour  and  massive  chasing. 
Soon  I  left  them  and  proceeded  to 
mount  the  high  stone  wall  above, 
and  slowly  ascend  to  Cwm  Grias. 

A  little  behind  the  house  there 
still  remains  the  greater  portion 
of  a  large  terminal  moraine^  cut 
through  by  the  streams  and  running 
in  a  long  broad  line,  composed 
mainly  of  small  stones  detached 
from  the  cliff's  of  Snowdon  and  shed 
from  the  end  of  the  retreating- 
glacier.  After  some  search  I  found 
several  stones  with  well  defined 
scratchings  upon  them,  larger  or 
finer,  but  always  straight  so  far  as 
they  go,  and  crossing  each  other  in 
diff'erent  directions,  with  delicate 
lines,  as  fine  as  hairs,  requiring 
a  microscope  to  show  them  all. 
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Above  this  extends  a  rock-strewn 
slope  of  half  a  mile  or  so,  leading 
to  a  very  fine  example  of  roche 
moutonnee,  more  or  less  broken  and 
rugged  on  the  side  facing  down  the 
slope,  but  wonderfully  smoothened 
over  and  rounded  on  the  opposite 
side  and  over  the  top.  One  is  dis- 
posed to  ask,  what  but  glacier  ice 
could  have  done  that,  or  left  those 
pointedly  poised  blocks  that  are  yet 
found  on  its  top  ?  Seen  from  above, 
it  has  this  character  in  a  degree  yet 
more  marked.  Behind  this  again 
is  another  mass  of  moraine  matter, 
here  chiefly  blocks,  grown  over  with 
moss  and  fine  mountain  grass  for  the 
most  part,  but  extending  almost  the 
full  width  of  the  slope. 

In  passing  up  this  steep  side  of 
Snowdon  I  paused  to  rest  a  few 
times  and  looked  around  me.  How 
grimly  the  gaunt  crags  stood,  like 
an  army  with  spears,  encircling  that 
wild  recess  !  The  small  ribbon  of 
a  road  in  the  bottom  of  the  pass 
was  soon  lost  to  view,  while  the 
Glyder  Fawr  and  T  Garn  rose  up 
grandly  opposite,  grey,  brown,  and 
red,  seamed  with  scars  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  was  a  day  of 
great  beauty,  the  sky  of  a  lovely 
blue,  with  scarcely  one  little  cloud 
high  in  heaven.  How  remote, 
silent,  and  sublime  ! 

I  remember  thinking,  as  I  rested 
in  shadow  of  two  enormous  stones 
placed  angle-ways  against  each 
other,  what  a  contrast  that  was  to 
where,  less  than  an  hour  before, 
thirty  merry  Welsh  school-girls  in 
the  play-ground  were  forming  a 
ring  with  joined  hands,  loosing  at 
one  point,  then  threading  them- 
selves through  the  first  loop,  one 
end  of  the  ring  through  the  other, 
and  so  round  and  round,  until  a  knot 
of  bright-eyed  Welsh  lasses  stood 
in  a  line,  hands  round  each  other's 
necks ;  then  formed  into  a  smaller 
circle  so,  and  danced  up  and  down 
gleefully,  merrily  laughing! 

♦Light  and   shadow,  colours  in 


bright  contrast,  conglomeration  of 
rock  masses,  sky  lines  and  boun- 
daries up  among  such  mountains 
are  so  entirely  diff'erent  from  any- 
thing we  meet  with  in  the  plains 
of  England,  that  they  repay  a  visit 
for  themselves  alone,  and  come  up 
again  long  after  and  often,  at 
curious  times  and  places,  as  bright 
memories  of  the  past. 

It  were  worth  while  ascending 
thus  far  merely  to  see  the  cascade 
threads  of  water  that  pour  over  the 
cliffs,  especially  the  stern  rocks 
below  the  upper  tarn,  where  the 
white  gleams  of  the  torrent  are  set 
off"  by  the  blackness  of  the  cliffs  and 
overhanging  darkness  of  the  far 
loftier  shattered  precipices  of  Crib- 
y-Ddysgyl,  or  "teeth  of  the  dish," 
most  applicable  name.  I  found  it 
a  stiff  bit  of  climbing  over  the 
rocks  near  the  water  just  mention- 
ed, and  progress  somewhat  slow ; 
but  once  past  the  rocks,  the  gran- 
deur of  that  uppermost  recess  of 
Cwm  Glas  well  repaid  the  toilsome 
ascent.  This  little  upland  valley  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ser- 
rated precipices  of  the  wildest  pos- 
sible character,  shooting  up  from 
the  tarn  straight,  nearly  to  the 
peak  of  Snowdon,  and  so  fearfully 
jagged.  On  the  right  rise  the 
black  crags  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl, 
closely  bordering  the  pool,  them- 
selves sufficiently  rugged,  butsmooth 
by  comparison  with  the  tremen- 
dously serrated  teeth  of  Crib  Goch, 
or  "  Red  Teeth,"  the  worn  edge  of 
the  finest  ridge  of  Snowdon,  that 
encloses  this  and  the  other  larger 
tarn  as  by  a  Cyclopean  wall,  coming 
down  straight  to  the  water's  edge 
of  this  upper  tarn,  that  consists,  as 
do  both  in  fact,  of  a  perfect  basin 
in  the  rock. 

The  name  of  the  valley  is  no 
doubt  taken  from  the  colour  of  the 
water  in  these twolonely  pools,which 
is  of  a  peculiar  pale  sea-green  colour, 
doubtless  from  the  colour  of  the 
rocky  bottom  seen  generally  through 
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the  crystalline  water.  The  upper 
Llyn-y-Cwm  Glas  is  a  beautiful 
little  basin  of  clear  rock-bound 
water,  set  amid  scenery  of  the 
w  ildest,  grandest  character ;  in  rainy 
weather  it  discharges  its  water  right 
and  left  down  the  rocks,  but  when 
I  was  up  there  only  on  the  right.  I 
found  the  temperature  of  the  air 
there  about  ten  degrees  colder  than 
down  at  Llanberis,  and  the  water 
six  degrees  colder  than  the  air, 
being  fifty-two  degrees.  The  height 
of  the  upper  tarn  I  computed  by 
the  Aneroid  to  be  about  2,170  feet 
above  the  level  of  Llyn  Peris,  thus 
being  probably  only  about  1,000 
feet  below  the  peak  of  Snowdon, 
whose  final  ridges  on  three  sides 
enclose  the  tarns  sublimely. 

Eesting  on  the  mossy  shore  of 
the  upper  tarn  and  gazing  up  at 
Crib  Goch,  I  was  struck  by  the 
absence  of  any  quantity  of  recently 
fallen  blocks  and  stones ;  the  basin 
of  water  has  none,  or  next  to  none, 
nor  are  the  spaces  of  bank  between 
the  water  and  lower  rocks  strewn 
by  them ;  all  seem  large  and  old 
masses.  To  look  up  at  those  enor- 
mous precipices  and  those  fearful 
"  red  teeth  "  one  would  expect  them 
to  fall  almost  continually,  but  not 
one  fragment  fell  to  my  observa- 
tion, and  the  ground  seemed  quite 
free  from  recent  pieces.  Do  they 
all  rebound  over  the  uppermost 
recess  and  go  strewing  the  rocks  of 
the  long  broken  slope  below  ?  Or 
have  the  old  glaciers  so  gnawed 
out  the  heart  of  Snowdon  on  this 
side  that  the  frosts  have  less  power 
now  to  loosen  the  cliff's  ?  Because, 
if  most  of  the  blocks  bound  away 
lower,  one  would  expect  their  broken 
fragments  to  lie  about  after  their 
first  wild  plunge. 

On  some  of  the  highest  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  our  island 
we  meet  with  rare  ferns  and  saxi- 
frages, the  yet  enduring  relics  of  an 
ancient  flora  that  once  scantily 
clothed  the  then  numerous  islands 


of  what  was  an  arctic  sea,  most  of 
the  country  being  submerged,  and 
only  the  tops  of  our  higliest  moun- 
tains at  one  time  standing  above 
the  icebergs  and  drifting  floes.  I 
was  struck  near  the  upper  tarn  of 
Cwra  Glas  by  the  distinct  appear- 
ance of  the  rare  plant  Sedmn  rho- 
diola  clinging  to  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  to  which  its  large  glacous 
foliage  stood  out  in  marked  contrast. 
Prevalent  also  I  found  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia,  stellaris,  and  probably 
nivalis,  the  two  last  especially 
being  rare  plants,  found  sparingly 
on  a  few  of  our  highest  mountains 
and  always,  it  appears,  at  great 
elevations. 

After  spending  some  time  explor- 
ing the  recesses  of  that  wild  upland 
valley,  I  descended  again  to  Blaen- 
y-]Nant  and  the  turnpike  road,  by 
a  difl'erent  way  to  that  ascended, 
staying  here  and  there  to  examine 
the  ground,  and  glean  all  informa- 
tion I  could  as  to  the  passage  and 
action  of  the  ice  in  the  far-gone  time. 

I  was  fortunate  enough,  near 
Gorphwysfa  to  come  upon  a  spot 
where  an  opening  had  been  recently 
made  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road  for  purposes  of  getting  small 
grit,  the  nearest  approach  to  sand, 
for  building  use.  There,  after  a 
short  search,  I  discovered  several 
well-marked  specimens  of  glaciated 
striated  stones,  the  very  counter- 
part, in  all  but  the  nature  of  rock, 
of  some  found  in  glacial  clay  in 
Yorkshire  last  year.  Being  only 
recently  exposed,  the  lines  are  well 
seen  and  numerous,  as  in  specimens 
now  before  me,  affording  evidence 
unquestionable  of  the  old  glaciers 
of  North  AVales. 

In  closing  this  ishort  homely 
sketch,  let  me  bear  testimony  to 
the  value  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  admirable 
little  work  on  the  old  Welsh  gla- 
ciers, so  condensed  and  accurate ;  as 
I  found  it :  invaluable  as  a  guide  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  wild  recesses 
of  Snowdonia. 
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WEEE  THE  rOTODEES  OF  THE  lEISH  PEES- 
BYTEEIAN  CHUECH  PEESBYTEEIANS  ? 

By  the  Key.  CLASSON  POETER. 


It  is  comraoTily  said  by  Irish 
Presbyterian  Writers,  that  the 
Scottish  ministers  who  came  to 
Ulster  in  the  17th  century,  and  who 
are  generally  called  the  founders  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  occupied 
the  sacred  edifices,  and  enjoyed  the 
tithes  of  the  several  Irish  parishes 
in  which  they  were  then  located  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  ministers  thus 
designated  are  concerned,  the  fact 
alleged  is  indisputably  true.  The 
ministers  referred  to  did  undoubt- 
edly occupy  the  churches,  and  did 
undoubtedly  enjoy  the  tithes  of  the 
several  Irish  parishes  in  which,  at 
the  time  indicated,  they  were  set- 
tled. But  this  very  fact  suggests  a 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
designation  by  which  these  minis- 
ters are  generally  known.  Under 
the  circumstances,  can  they  have 
been  Presbyterian  ministers  at  all  ? 
As  the  law  then  stood  in  this  coun- 
try they  must  have  been  episco- 
pally  inducted  into  their  Irish 
parishes,  as  we  know  that  they  were. 
We  know,  also,  that  from  their 
Irish  parishes  they  were  episcopally 
expelled,  from  which  the  inference 
seems  to  be  unavoidable,  that 
during  their  continuance  in  these 
parishes,  when  they  occupied  the 
churches  and  enjoyed  the  tithes 
thereof,  they  must  have  been 
legally,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  in  their  own  wish  or  opinion, 
the  episcopal  ministers  of  an  Epis- 
copal Church. 

For,  in  considering  this  matter, 
we  are  to  remember  the  state  of  the 
law  in  Ireland  at  the  period  referred 


to.  By  the  Irish  Act  of  Uniformity 
(2  Eliz.  cap.  2),  which  continued  to 
be  the  law  of  this  country  till  the 
passing  of  17  and  18  Car.  II.,  it 
was  enjoined  that  no  other  form  of 
ordination  should  be  used  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  but  what  was 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  the  absence,  therefore, 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
sumption would  be  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  ministers  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  and  who  were  un- 
doubtedly ordained  to  their  parishes 
by  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, these  men  must  have  been  or- 
dained in  conformity  with  the  above 
law,  seeing  that  no  other  form  of 
Irish  episcopal  ordination  would 
then  have  been  legal.  These  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seem  to 
make  out  2i  prima  facie  case  in  sup- 
port of  the  episcopal  character  of 
those  Scottish  ministers  who  were 
thus  episcopally  ordained  in  Ire- 
land, but  who  have  been  commonly 
called  the  founders  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  cer- 
tainly bring  within  the  range  of 
reasonable  discussion  the  entire 
question  as  to  the  proper  ecclesias- 
tical designation  of  the  ministers 
with  whom  we  are  now  concerned; 
and  that  is  the  question  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  we  propose  to 
consider. 

The  facts  of  the  case  would  ap- 
pear to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  both  of  the 
opposite  views  which  have  been 
taken  of  this  matter.  That  in  the 
17th  century,  certain  Scottish  minis- 
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ters,  who  had  made  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
their  own  country  as  it  then  stood, 
removed  to  Ireland,  and  were  set- 
tled in  Irish  parishes,  notwithstand- 
ing their  disqualificatiou  in  Scotland, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.  It  is  also, 
we  think,  equally  certain  that  the 
Scottish  ministers  who  at  that 
time  thus  removed  to  Ireland,  were, 
as  stated  by  one  of  their  own  body, 
persons  who  "  could  not  be  admitted 
in  Scotland  unless  they  would  con- 
form ;  and  who,  hoping  that  God 
would  accept  their  labours  in  Ire- 
land, where  an  effectual  door 
seemed  to  be  opened,  came  to  that 
land."  But  the  question  is  not, — 
What  brought  these  ministers  to 
Ireland  ?  but, — how  were  these 
ministers  settled  in  Ireland  ?  and 
in  what  capacity  were  they  put  into 
the  possession  of  the  churches  and 
tithes  of  Irish  parishes  ? 

Now,  that  the  method  of  their 
settlement  was  episcopalian  in  form, 
it  would,  we  think,  be  preposterous 
to  doubt.  Their  inductions  are  re- 
corded in  the  usual  manner  in  the 
official  episcopal  documents  of  the 
period,  without  the  slightest  hint 
being  given  that  they  themselves 
were  really  anything  else  than  what 
the  appearance  of  their  names  in 
such  documents  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  they  were,  viz.,  the 
regularly  ordained  ministers  of  an 
Episcopal  Church.  The  particulars 
of  some  of  their  inductions  are  here 
subjoined  ;  and  the  reader  who 
knows  anything  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
will  perceive  that  the  ministers 
therein  named  are  amongst  the 
men  who  are  commonly  called  the 
founders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland. 

"  John  Eidge  admitted  to  the 
holy  order  of  Deacon,  by  John, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  March  8,  IGll. 
Admitted  by  Kobert,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Antrim,  July  7,  1019. 


"  Egbert  Cunningham,  admitted 
Deacon,  by  Eobert,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  Nov.  9,  1615. 

"  Edward  Bkice,  collated  by 
E-obert,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, to  the  Prebend  of  Killroot, 
Sept.  3,  1619.  Installed  Sept.  17, 
1619. 

"  Egbert  Blair,  admitted  a  Dea- 
con, by  Eobert,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  July  10,  1623. 

"  Henry  Colvert,  admitted  a 
Deacon,  by  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Eap- 
hoe,  May  4,  1629.  Admitted  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Muckanore,  June  17, 
1630. 

"  Jghn  Livingstone,  admitted 
a  Deacon  and  Priest,  by  Andrew, 
Bishop  of  Eaphoe,  August  20, 1630. 

"James  Hamilton,  admitted  a 
Deacon,  by  Eobert,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  Nov.  22,  1625.  Ad- 
mitted a  Priest  by  same,  Oct.  2, 
1626." 

There  was,  at  this  time,  another 
Scottish  founder  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church,  whose  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  foregoing  list,  and  the 
method  of  whose  induction  into  his 
Irish  parish,  as  described  by  the  his- 
torian of  the  parish,  was  somewhat 
irregular.  The  Eev.  JosiAS  Welsh, 
of  Templepatrick,  a  son-in-law  of 
John  Knox,  happening  to  be  on  a 
visit  with  a  Scotch  friend  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  future  bene- 
fice, and  having  been  introduced  by 
that  friend  to  Captain  Norton,  who 
was  then  the  proprietor  of  the 
parish,  so  much  pleased  the  captain 
with  his  learning,  conversation,  and 
piety,  that  he  was  asked  by  that 
gentleman  to  preach  in  the  parish 
church  on  the  following  Sunday. 
The  legal  incumbent — of  whom 
Captain  Norton  had  not  so  favour- 
able an  opinion  as  he  had  formed 
of  Mr.  Welsh,  being  told  of  the 
captain's  intentions  to  introduce  a 
stranger  into  his  pulpit,  went  early 
to  the  church  on  that  day,  and  had 
begun  the  service  before  the  captain 
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arrived ;  but  when  the  captain 
entered  he  ordered  the  incumbent 
out  of  the  desk,  and  Mr.  Welsh 
into  the  pulpit.  "  This  (says  the 
local  chronicler  above  referred  to) 
was  the  only  introduction  of  this 
reverend  gentleman  into  the  church 
of  Templepatrick  and  the  living 
thereof,  which  he  enjoyed  nearly 
during  his  life."  And  a  very  good 
Irish  introduction  it  was  ;  but,  as 
in  form  it  was  somewhat  irregular, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Eecords  of  the  Diocese  of 
Down  and  Connor.  Even  Mr.  Welsh, 
however,  was  afterwards  ordained 
by  Knox,  Bishop  of  Eaphoe,  and, 
therefore,  like  his  co-religionists, 
whose  names  have  been  given  above, 
he  was  episcopally  ordained.  In  his 
case  the  peculiarity  was  that  he  was 
martially  "  inducted "  into  "  the 
Church  of  Templepatrick  and  the 
living  thereof." 

Here,  however,  occurs  the  impor- 
tant question, — In  what  sense  were 
these  men  episcopally  ordained  ? 
Were  they  ordained  by  bishops  in 
the  ordinary  way  ?  Or  were  any 
relaxations  of  the  usual  form  of 
ordination  made  for  their  especial 
accommodation  ?  On  this  point  we 
need  not  look  for  information  in 
diocesan  documents.  Episcopal  ar- 
chives could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
contain  records  of  episcopal  viola- 
tions of  episcopal  law.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  information  from  this 
quarter,  we  fortunately  have  the 
evidence  on  this  point  of  two  of  the 
Scottish  ministers  who  were  at  this 
time  ordained,  and  whose  names 
appear  on  the  episcopal  roll  given 
above.  The  Rey.  Eobeet  Blaib, 
who  was  minister  of  Bangor  in 
County  Down  from  1623  to  1634, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Liyingstone, 
who  was  minister  of  Killinchy  in 
County  Down,  have  both  left  auto- 
biographical memoirs  in  which  we 
have  a  full  and  particular  account 
of  the  method  of  their  episcopal 


ordination.  These  narratives  have 
all  the  marks  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
The  veracity  of  the  writers  cannot, 
we  think,  be  reasonably  called  in 
question  ;  and  as  these  writers  must 
in  this  case  have  well  known  the 
things  about  which  they  wrote,  it 
follows  that  their  statements  must 
be  taken  as  good  primary  evidence 
on  the  point  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  account 
which  Mr.  Blair  gives  in  his  auto- 
biography of  the  manner  of  his 
settlement  at  Bangor  : — 

"  My  noble  patron  (Lord  Clande- 
boy)  did  on  my  request  inform 
Bishop  Echlin  how  opposite  I  waa 
to  episcopacy  and  their  liturgy ; 
and  had  the  influence  to  procure 
my  admission  on  very  easy  and 
honourable  terms.  Yet,  lest  hia 
lordship  had  not  been  plain  enough, 
I  declared  my  opinion  fully  to  the 
bishop  on  our  first  meeting,  and 
found  him  yielding  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation. He  told  me  that  he  waa 
well  informed  of  my  piety,  and 
therefore  would  impose  no  condi- 
tions on  me  inconsistent  with  my 
principles ;  only  that  he  behoved 
to  ordain  me,  else  neither  of  us 
durst  be  answerable  to  the  law.  I 
answered  him  that  his  sole  ordina- 
tion did  utterly  contradict  my 
principles,  but  he  replied  both 
wittily  and  submissively — 'What- 
ever you  account  of  episcopacy  yet  I 
know  you  account  a  presbytery  to 
have  divine  warrant.  Will  you  not 
receive  ordination  from  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame  [a  Scottish  minister]  and 
the  adjacent  brethren,  and  let  me 
come  in  among  them  in  no  other 
relation  than  as  a  presbyter.'  This 
I  could  not  refuse,  and  so  the  mat- 
ter was  performed." 

Mr.  Livingstone's  account  of 
his  episcopal  ordination  is  equally 
simple  and  equally  precise.  After 
detailing  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  going  to  Killinchy, 
he  says : — 
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"And  because  it  was  needful  that 
I  should  be  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try, and  the  Bishop  of  Down,  in 
whose  diocese  Killinchv  was,  being 
a  corrupt,  humorous  man,  and 
would  require  some  engagement, 
therefore  my  Lord  Claudeboy  sent 
some  with  me,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Knox,  Bishop  of  Eaphoe, 
who,  when  I  came  and  delivered  the 
letters  from  my  Lord  Claudeboy 
and  from  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  and 
some  others  that  I  had  for  that 
purpose  brought  out  of  Scotland, 
told  me  that  he  knew  my  errand, 
that  I  came  to  him  because  I  had 
scruples  against  episcopacy  and 
ceremonies,  according  as  Mr.  Josias 
Welsh  and  some  others  had  done 
before,  and  that  he  thought  his  old 
age  was  prolonged  for  little  other 
purpose  but  to  do  such  offices ;  that 
if  I  scrupled  to  call  him  ray  lord 
he  cared  not  much  for  it;  all  he 
would  desire  of  me — because  they 
got  there  but  few  sermons — [was] 
that  I  should  preach  at  Eathmullan 
the  first  Sabbath,  and  that  I  would 
send  for  Mr.  Cunninghame  and 
two  or  three  other  neighbouring 
ministers  to  be  present,  who,  after 
sermon  should  give  me  imposition 
of  hands;  but,  although  they  per- 
formed the  work  he  behoved  to  be 
present,  and  although  he  durst 
not  answer  it  to  the  State,  he  gave 
me  the  Book  of  Ordination  and  de- 
sired that  anything  I  scrupled  at  I 
should  draw  a  line  over  it  on  the 
margin,  and  that  Mr.  Cunninghame 
should  not  read  it ;  but  I  found  that 
it  had  been  so  marked  by  some  others 
before  me  that  I  needed  not  mark 
anything.  So  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  carry  that  business  far  beyond 
what  I  had  thought  or  ever  desired." 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
lives  of  Blair  and  Livingstone  show 
the  manner  in  which  these  two 
ministers,  who  are  always  reckoned 
amongst  the  founders  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Churches,  were  epis- 
copally   ordained.     We  are  told 


by  the  author  of  "  Presbyterian 
Loyalty,"  that  all  those  of  the 
same  persuasion  who  were  ordained 
in  Ireland  between  that  time  and 
the  year  1642  were  ordained  after 
the  same  method."  And  a  very 
singular  method  of  ordination,  to  be 
practised  by  bishops,  it  certainly  was. 

But  leaving  this  point,  let  us 
consider  another  matter  which  has 
a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  eccle- 
siastical status  of  the  ministers 
who  are  commonly  called  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  have  seen  the  way 
in  which  these  ministers  were  or- 
dained. Let  us  now  see  the  way  in 
which  they  conducted  themselves 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  after  they 
were  ordained.  In  their  churches, 
in  their  parishes,  and  amongst  their 
people,  was  their  deportment  that 
of  presbyterian  ministers,  or  that 
of  episcopalian  clergymen  ?  On 
this  point,  as  on  the  method  of 
their  episcopal  ordination,  the  au- 
tobiographies above  quoted  give 
important  information,  and  that 
information  seems  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  ministerial 
deportment,  like  their  ministerial 
instruction,  was  of  a  two  -  fold 
character,  partly  presbyterian  and 
partly  episcopalian.  In  proof  of 
this  view  of  the  matter,  we  may 
give  from  Mr.  Blair's  autobiography 
a  few  particulars  of  his  conduct  in 
matters  touching  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  two  churches. 
He  tells  us  that,  in  opposition  to 
the  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  his 
patron  and  his  patron's  lady,  he 
discontinued  the  practice  which  had 
hitherto  been  observed  in  the  church 
at  Bangor  of  kneeling  at  commu- 
nion, and  that  he  "went  to  the 
table  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment." He  tells  us  also  that  in  his 
congregation  at  Bangor  he  "  had 
both  deacons  for  the  poor,  and 
elders  for  discipline  ;  which  order," 
he  says,  "continued  till  a  proud 
youth,  the  heir  of  a  considerable 
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estate,  falling  into  a  scandal  proved 
refractory  and  appealed  to  the 
bishops,  after  which  the  order  of 
our  discipline  was  broken."  Here 
indeed  the  substratum  of  episco- 
pacy on  which  Mr,  Blair  had  erected 
bis  Presbyterian  Church,  cropped  up 
rather  disagreeably;  but  Mr.  Blair 
seems  to  have  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  theobtrusion.  Still,  however,  that 
minister  was  on  some  occasions 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  ex- 
hibit and  maintain  his  presbyterian 
proclivities.  Being  taken  at  one 
time  by  his  patron  to  visit  Primate 
Ussher  on  some  public  business, 
and  "having  once  met  with  the 
English  liturgy  there,  he  left  his 
excuse  with  his  patron  that  he 
expected  another  thing  than  formal 
liturgies  in  the  family  of  so  learned 
and  pious  a  man;"  for  we  may 
mention  parenthetically  that  another 
presbyterian  writer  of  those  days 
admits  Primate  Ussher  to  have 
been  ''not  only  a  learned  but  a 
godly  man,  although  a  Bishop." 
Mr.  Blair's  remark  about  liturgies 
was  taken  in  very  good  part  by  the 
truly  liberal  primate  who  even  in- 
vited the  outspoken  minister  of 
Bangor  to  visit  him  at  his  private 
residence,  where  they  discoursed 
with  one  another  "  concerning  cere- 
monies wherein  they  were  not  so 
far  from  agreeing"  as  Mr.  Blair 
had  been  led  by  the  sight  of  the 
Church  Prayer  Book  to  apprehend  ; 
but  the  primate  added  that  he 
feared  "  our  strong  disaffection  to 
these  [ceremonies]  would  mar  our 
ministry,  that  he  had  himself  been 
importuned  to  stretch  forth  his 
hand  against  us ;  that  he  would  not 
for  the  world  do  that,  but  he  feared 
instruments  WQuld  be  found  who 
would  do  it."  In  this  case,  at 
least,  Ussher  was  a  true  prophet. 
Mr.  Blair's  own  bishop,  who  or- 
dained him,  was  "  the  first  whom  he 
discovered  to  lay  snares  for  him." 
At  first,  the  bishop  (he  tells  us) 
tried  to  "entrap"  him,  by  appoint- 


ing him  to  preach  a  visitation  ser- 
mon.   This  was  rather  a  ticklish 
piece  of  clerical  duty  for  a  man  of 
Mr.  Blair's  anti-prelatical  tenden- 
cies to  be  called  on  to  perform. 
But  he  accepted  the  appointment 
and  prepared  a  discourse  for  the 
occasion.    In  doing  so  he  seems  to 
have  felt  some  qualms  of  conscience. 
He  says,  "  If  any  ask  how  I  durst 
countenance  these  prelatic  meetings, 
it  should   be  considered  that  we 
were  not  then  under  an  explicit 
covenant  against  them  as  we  are 
now,  and,  being  still  left  at  our 
liberty  as  to  the  full  and  free  exer- 
cise of  our  pastoral  office,  I  judged 
it  my  duty  to  be  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season."    We  fear  that 
Mr.  Blair,  in  thus  speaking  of  his 
"  liberty  as  to   the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  his  pastoral  office,"  must 
have   forgotten  the   case   of  the 
"proud  ^outh"  who  by  means  of 
the  bishops  had  "  broken  the  order 
of  his  discipline  "  at  Bangor.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Blair  went  on  with  the 
preparation  of  his  visitation  sermon, 
and  a  very  manly  sermon  it  seems  to 
have  been,  considering  the  audience 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  and  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
He  says,  "  I  endeavoured  specially 
to  show  that  Christ  our  Lord  had 
instituted  no  bishops  but  presby- 
ters or  ministers.    .    .    .    .    .  . 

And  then  I  concluded  with  an  ex- 
hortation to  them  to  use  moderately 
that  power  which  custom  and  human 
laws  had  put  in  their  hands ;  and 
indeed  they  .took  with  this  advice, 
without  challenging  my  freedom." 

This  snare  being  thus  broken,  the 
crafty  bishop  (continues  Mr.  Blair) 
"  set  about  weaving  a  more  dan- 
gerous web."  He  required  Mr. 
Blair  to  preach  an  Assize  Sermon 
before  the  two  Lords  Justices  who 
came  the  Northern  Circuit,  one  of 
whom,  he  knew,  was  "a  violent 
urger  of  conformity  to  the  English 
ceremonies."  But  Mr.  Blair  was  * 
enabled  to  break  this  snare  also, 
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and  to  come  off  with  comfort  and 
credit;  for  after  Mr.  Blair  had 
preached  before  the  judges,  one  of 
those  officials  sent  for  him  to  his 
lodgings,  and  had  a  long  conference 
with  him,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  "  before  he  left  the  place  he 
sent  for  the  bishop  and  charged 
him  to  be  careful  that  no  harm  nor 
interruption  should  come  to  Mr. 
Blair's  ministry." 

But  the  judge's  good  wishes  to- 
wards Mr.  Blair  were  not  fulfilled. 
In  the  harvest  of  1631  Mr.  Blair 
was  suspended  by  Bishop  Echliu 
from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry^ 
on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  at  the  Communion  in  the 
Kirk  of  Shots.  Again,  as  previously 
in  the  case  of  the  "  proud  youth," 
Mr.  Blair  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
episcopal  authority.  He  even  ac- 
knowledged archiepiscopal  juris- 
diction by  invoking  archiepiscopal 
intervention  ;  for  in  his  difficulties 
he  had  recourse  to  his  old  friend 
Primate  Ussher,  who,  in  reply  to 
his  application,  "  wrote  to  Bishop 
Echlin  to  relax  that  erroneous  cen- 
sure, which  was  accordingly  done." 

But  Bishop  Echliu  uext  went  to 
work  against  Mr.  Blair  in  another 
way.  He  cited  him  and  some  other 
ministers  of  similar  principles  to 
appear  before  him,  and  urged  them 
"  to  conform,  and  to  give  their  sub- 
scription to  that  effect.  But  they 
answered  that  there  was  no  law 
nor  canon  in  that  kingdom  re- 
quiring this.  Notwithstanding,  he 
deposed  them  all  from  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry." 

Again,  Mr.  Blair  had  to  submit 
to  his  bishop.  Again,  also,  he  in- 
voked and  acknowledged  the  archi- 
episcopal authority  of  Primate 
Ussher.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
invoked  in  vain ;  for  the  primate 
said  he  could  do  nothing  for  him. 
He  then  appealed  to  the  King,  and 
by  so  doing  recognised  the  Erastian 
principle  of  the  Koyal  Supremacy 
in  Church  as  well  as  State.  The 


appeal  was  to  a  certain  extent 
successful,  for  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land from  London  with  a  royal 
letter,  which  did  not  indeed  take  off 
his  sentence  of  deposition,  but 
which  was  so  far  favourable  that  on 
the  strength  of  it  "  he  went  on 
teaching"  his  people  at  Bangor, 
*'  only  (he  says)  for  form's  sake  I 
did  not  go  up  to  the  pulpit,  but 
stood  beside  the  precentor."  This 
latter  circumstance  was,  we  think, 
a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
equivocal  position  which  Mr.  Blair 
occupied  in  the  church.  But  he 
was  soon  afterwards  driven  even 
from  the  precentor's  desk ;  for 
"  upon  the  back  of  this  "  (as  he 
tells  us)  he  and  his  brethren  were 
"  convened  before  the  bishop,  and  a 
sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced against  them ;  and  so,  all 
hopes  of  further  liberty  having  been 
cut  off,  we  closed  with  celebrating 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  solemnly  delivered  up  our  people 
to  the  Great  Bishop  of  Souls,  from 
whom  we  had  received  our  charge." 

The  foregoing  is,  we  believe,  a  fair 
and  complete  statement  of  the  facts 
by  which  we  are  to  determine, ^rs^, 
the  manner  in  which  the  ministers 
with  whom  we  are  now  concerned 
were  inducted  into  their  Irish 
parishes ;  and,  secondly,  the  cha- 
racter of  their  ministerial  deport- 
ment therein.  What,  then,  is  the 
light  in  which  these  facts  lead  us  to 
regard  these  ministers,  as  to  their 
ecclesiastical  status  ?  Were  they 
really  presbyterians  ?  Or  were  they, 
after  all,  episcopalians  ?  We  think 
they  were  partly  both,  and  ex- 
clusively neither.  We  think  they 
were  presbyterian  ministers  who 
were  episcopally  introduced  into  a 
prelatical  church,  and  whose  minis- 
trations in  that  church  partook  of 
the  hybrid  character  of  their  in- 
duction. In  sentiment  these  men 
were  undoubtedly  presbyterians. 
In  practice  also  they  were  presby- 
terians, so  far  as  they  dared  to  be 
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so.  But  in  the  matter  of  obedience 
to  prelatical  authority,  they  were 
of  necessity  episcopalians.  Their 
position  in  the  Irish  Church  was 
from  the  first  auotnalous.  It  soon 
became  irksome.  It  finally  became 
intolerable.  Was  it  ever  a  ri£yht 
position  ?  Was  it  a  position  which 
they  should  ever  have  occupied  ? 
We  think  that  it  was  not.  By  its 
means,  indeed,  they  got  ministerial 
settlements  when  the  door  was  shut 
against  them  in  their  native  country. 
By  its  meanj?,  also,  they  got — what 
we  are  sure  they  valued  more  highly 
than  professional  advancement — the 
liberty  of  preachiug  the  gospel  to 
people  who  were  much  in  need  of 
the  gospel.  But  were  these  privi- 
leges worth  what  they  cost  ?  Were 
they  worth  the  degradation  to  which 
(in  order  to  obtain  them)  these  min- 
isters were  obliged  to  submit,  of 
appearing  to  countenance  the  pre- 
lacy which  in  their  hearts  they 
abhorred  ?  We  think  that  they 
were  not.  We  think,  too,  that 
these  ministers  themselves  saw  very 
clearly,  not  only  the  informality  and 
impropriety  of  the  method  of  their 
admis5<ion  into  the  Irish  Church, 
but  also  the  want  of  straightfor- 
wardness on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned, which  was  visible  in  the 
whole  transaction. 

Blair  of  Bangor,  when  describing 
Livingstone's  ordination  by  Bishop 
Knox,  of  Eaphoe,  drops  an  expres- 
sion which,  in  our  opinion,  correctly 
characterises  the  entire  affair. 
Speaking  of  the  bishop's  laxity  in 
the  matter  of  the  Ordination  service 
he  says — "  Mr.  Livingstone  ffot  in  hy 
this  chinh.'"  We  think  they  all  "  got 
in  by  a  chink."  Or  rather,  we 
think  they  "  got  in"  by  a  back-door, 
and  were  aftewards  thrown  out  by 
a  window.  The  case  between  them 
and  the  bishops  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  mutual  collision  for  purposes 
of  mutualconvenience.  The  bishops 
inducted  into  episcopalian  livings 
preabyterian    ministers,  knowing 


them  to  be  such,  because  they  could 
get  no  better.    The  presbyterian 
ministers   submitted   to   be  thus 
episcopally  inducted,  because  they 
could  do  no  better.    The  bishops 
practised  deceit,  and  the  ministers 
consented  to  have  it  so.    But  what 
was  the  end  thereof?    On  the  one 
side    an   equivocal   relaxation  of 
episcopal  law ;  on  the  other  side  a 
painful  feeling  of  self-abasement ; 
and  on  both  sides  aggravated  aliena- 
tion and  aversion.    For  a  time  that 
was  what  was  called  "  a  civil  com- 
prehension of  the  ministers,  and  a 
sort  of  an  ecclesiastical  comprehen- 
sion too."    But  the  compact  wna 
distasteful  as  well  as  discreditable 
to  both  parties,  and  did  not  long 
continue.      When  circumstances 
changed,  the  bishops  could  forget 
the  honourable  understanding  into 
which  they  must  be  supposed  to 
have  entered  with  the  presbyterian 
ministers    whom  they  irregularly 
ordained ;  and   the    ministers,  on 
their  part,  must  then  have  bitterly 
repented  that  they  had  ever  sub- 
mitted to  such  an  ambiguous  obli- 
gation.   What  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Blair  when  "  a  [,roud 
youth,  heir  to  a  considerable  estate," 
was  able,  by  the  odious  help  of  a 
bishop,  to  put  an  immediate  and 
entire  stop  to  all  his  presbyterian 
discipline"  in  the  parish  of  Ban- 
gor ?    What  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  same  minister,  when 
"  for  form's  sake,"  (as  he  says)  he 
had  to  take  his  stand,  when  teaching 
his  people,  beside  his  precentor,  and 
did  not  dare  to  enter  his  own  pulpit? 
What  must  he  have  thought  in  his 
heart  of  episcopal  authority,  or  of 
the  position   into  which    he  had 
brought  himself  in  connection  there- 
with, when,  in  the  mere  fact  of  his 
bishop's  appointing  him  to  preach 
an  assize  or  a  visitation  sermon,  he 
saw  "  a  snare"  laid  for  his  feet  ? 
Must  he  not  have  wished  that  he 
had  never  gone  where  there  were 
such  "snares?"    Must  he  not  have 
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wished  that  he  had  never  left  the 
bare  field  of  unendowed  presbyteri- 
anism,  to  enter  a  bishop's  enclosed 
demesne,  and  thus  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  man-traps  which  he 
might  have  known  were  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  such  premises  ? 
Most  undoubtedly  he  must.  And 
most  undoubtedly  (we  also  think) 
he  and  hia  fellow-labourers  in  Ulster 
would  have  acted  more  consistently 
w^ith  their  own  honourable  antece- 
dents, and  with  the  martyr  spirit  of 
their  hardy  Church,  if,  in  the  method 
of  their  induction  into  their  Irish 
churches,  they  had  not  connived 
at  things  which  they  believed  to  be 
evil  for  the  sake  of  a  contemplated 
good. 

These  men,  in  the  17th  century, 
left  their  fathers'  house,  and  took 
their  way  into  a  far  country,  as 
Ireland  then  was,  in  the  hope  (as 
one  of  them  has  expressed  it)  that 
"for  simple  nonconformity  they 
might,  in  respect  of  their  Scottish 
breeding,  be  forborne  in  such  a 
barren  place"  as  was  in  those  days 
the  contemplated  scene  of  their 
future  labours.  The  hope  was  not 
unreasonable,  and  the  motive  was 
undeniably  praiseworthy  and  disin- 
terested. But  these  ministers,  by 
submitting  themselves  when  they 


came  to  Ireland  to  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  admission 
to  Irish  parishes,  and  by  thus  having 
their  names  inscribed  for  all  time 
on  the  roll  of  an  Episcopal  Church, 
whilst  in  reality  they  hated  Episco- 
pacy in  their  hearts,  undeniably  put 
themselves  in  a  false  position  :  a 
position  which  they  themselves 
bitterly  felt  to  be  a  false  position ; 
which  their  most  ardent  admirers 
must  admit  to  have  been  a  false 
position  ;  and  which  will  probably 
be  regarded  as  a  false  position  by 
unprejudiced  readers  of  history,  so 
long  as  history  is  read.  Howie,  in 
the  preface  to  his  '  Scots  worthies,' 
speaks  of  those  ministers  of  his 
Church  who  from  any  motive  acted 
in  the  way  now  described  as  "  shel- 
tering themselves  under  the  shadow 
of  fig-tree-leaf  distinctions  which 
will  not  sconce  against  the  wrath  of 
an  angry  God  in  the  cool  of  the 
day."  But,  before  harshly  con- 
demning the  conduct  in  this  single 
instance,  of  men  who,  in  all  other 
respects  were  undeniably  brave 
and  heroic  men,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  remember  the  lesson  of 
charity  which  we  have  been  taught 
by  a  greater  than  Howie.  "  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall." 
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EECENT  ASSYEIAN  DISCOYEEIES. 


The  East  has  for  many  centuries 
been  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
Christian  Europe.  To  this  day  a 
large  proportion  of  Christian  people, 
when  they  engage  in  the  more 
solemn  offices  oi  their  religion,  and 
especially  when  they  publicly  re- 
hearse the  articles  of  their  faith,  turn 
their  faces  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun.  And  in  literature  the 
Orient  has  lately  more  than  ever  ex- 
ercised a  fascination,  so  that  we  are 
beginning  to  regard  the  systems  of 
hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions as  offering  the  highest  philo- 
logical culture  of  the  day ;  and  are 
even  beginning  to  clamour  for  the 
introduction  of  Egyptology  and 
Assyriology  into  the  regular  studies 
of  our  Universities,  where  profi- 
ciency in  them  shall  command 
academical  preferment  as  certainly 
as  distinction  in  science,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages does  at  the  present  moment. 
When  all  Europe  is  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  professorships  of 
Egyptology,  which  are  to  be  found 
established  in  the  Universities  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  It-dy,  we  also  in  this 
country  are  beginning  to  demand 
the  endowment  of  chairs  of  Egypt- 
ology  and  Assyriology  in  our  vener- 
able seats  of  learning,  and  the 
appointment  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  by  way  of  encouraging 
students  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  languages  which  are  the  ve- 
hicles of  the  most  ancient  learning 
of  the  world. 

The  men  to  place  in  these  acade- 
mical chairs  are  not  to  seek ;  and 
with  a  noble  restlessness  under  a 
silence  which  they  feel  to  be  a 
burden— 


"  Gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and 
gladly  teche "  is  the  divine  brand 
of  the  true  clerk  "  and  scholar — 
it  is  a  1  but  certain  that  they  will 
seek  some  outlet  to  popularise  with 
the  living  voice,  as  they  are  already 
doing  in  such  volumes  as  Records 
of  the  Fast,  the  magnificent  results 
of  their  labours.  A  grand  impulse 
in  this  direction  is  about  to  be 
given  by  the  impending  meeting  in 
London  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists,  which  last 
September  held  such  a  brilliant 
session  in  Paris.  In  the  same 
month  a  committee  of  management 
was  formed  to  organise  the  Lon- 
don Congress  for  the  forthcoming 
autumn,  a  committee  which  in- 
cluded Dr.  S.  Birch  as  president, 
and  I  he  Chevalier  Ernst  de  Bunsen, 
Professor  Donaldson,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell 
(the  most  recent  translator  of  the 
Koran),  and  Mr.  George  Smith  as 
members ;  whilst  Mr.  P.  Le  Page 
Renouf,  and  Mr.  Robert  K.  Douglas, 
professor  of  Chinese  at  King's 
College,  London,  were  appointed, 
with  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper,  to  act  as 
honorary  secretaries.  The  business 
of  the  Congress  is  to  be  the  dis- 
cussion of  "  the  languages,  archae- 
ology, ethnology,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  various  Oriental 
countries ;  "  and  it  is  proposed  that 
the  sittings  s!)Ould  occupy  six  even- 
ings, whilst  the  mornings  of  the 
same  days  are  to  be  devoted  to 
visiting  the  different  national  insti- 
tutions connected  with  Oriental 
literature  and  science.  More  than 
a  hundred  English  scholars  have 
signified  their  adhesion  to  the 
movement,  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  joined  by  as  large  a  number  of 
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French  members,  whilst  other 
European  nations  are  expected  to 
furnish  a  proportionate  contingent. 

It  is  an  opportune  moment,  there- 
fore, to  notice  the  interesting  paper 
rea  1  by  Mr.  Smith  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  BibUcal  Archae- 
ology held  on  the  7th  of  last 
month,  in  which  he  gives  an  "Ac- 
count of  recent  Excavations  and 
Discoveries  made  on  the  site  of 
Nineveh  "  by  himself.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  has  described  Mr.  Smith 
as  "  one  of  the  most  advanced 
among  our  Assyrian  scholars,"  and 
the  compliment  undoubtedly  is 
well  merited.  In  a  former  article 
we  took  occasion  to  point  out  that 
there  is  frequently  a  romance  at- 
taching to  the  tablets  on  which 
occur  these  ancient  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions— a  romance  which  seems 
to  seek  out  even  the  scholar  in  his 
study.  He  finds  a  fragment  which 
is  per  se  useless,  or  of  only  very 
incomplete  significance,  and  places 
it  on  one  side  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  may  be  of  many  years,  other 
fragments,  also  insignificant  in 
themselves,  become,  when  pieced 
and  fitted  to  the  former,  radiant 
and  vivid  with  light,  life,  and 
meaning.  This  kind  of  romance 
belongs  to  the  student  even  as 
student  and  recluse,  and  may  allow- 
ably be  called  a  romance  of  the 
intellect.  But  when  to  the  role  of 
scholar  is  added  that  of  active 
explorer  and  investigator  there  is 
often  joined  to  the  romance  of  the 
intellect  the  further  romance  of 
daring  and  athletic  adventure. 

Of  both  these  kinds  of  romance, 
Mr.  Smith  has  by  this  time  had 
ample  and  varied  experience.  A 
few  days  before  reading  his  paper, 
at  the  meeting  just  referred  to,  Mr. 
Smith,  in  a  note  addressed  to  a 
critical  contemporary,  had  furnished 
more  than  one  example  of  the 
romance  which  we  have  ventured  to 
describe.  Amongst  the  historical 
inscriptions  discovered  during  the 


work  of  excavating  at  Kouyunjik, 
on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  was  part  of 
a  curious  tablet  containing  an 
Assyrian  copy  of  an  early  Baby- 
lonian text. 


"  Portions  of  this  interesting  docu  - 
ment,"  Mr.  Smith  observes,  "  were 
already  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I 
added  a  considerable  frag-ment,  from 
the  collection  presented  by  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Daily  Telecfrorph.  The 
genealogy  and  opening  paragraphs  of 
the  text  were,  however,  still  wanting, 
and  consequently  there  was  no  evidence 
as  to  the  age  of  the  inscription.  I  have 
now  discovered,  in  the  palace  of  Assur- 
bani-pal,  at  Kouyunjik,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  inscription,  which  proves 
to  be  of  great  interest.  The  genealogy 
presents  six  names,  four  of  which  are 
perfect ;  the  names  are  early  in  style, 
and  belong  to  the  most  ancient  period 
of  Babylonian  history,  one  curious 
point  being  that  the  king  counts  as  his 
ancestor  Sugamuna,  who  was  after- 
wards worshipped  by  the  Babylonians 
as  a  god.  The  date  of  this  text  is, 
probably,  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2,000, 
and  it  gives  a  curious  view  of  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  Babylon  at  that 
early  period.  It  appears  that  in  one 
of  the  wars  of  that  age  the  Babylon- 
ians had  been  defeated  by  the  people 
of  Hani,  a  place  the  name  and  existence 
of  which  had  passed  away  in  Assyrian 
times,  and  the  images  of  Merodach  and 
Zirat-banit  (the  Succoth  Benoth  of  the 
Bible)  had  been  carried  away  to  the 
land  of  Hani.  The  king  of  Babylon 
sent  a  high  officer  to  Hani,  who  brought 
back  these  sacred  images,  when  they 
were  re-dedicated  with  great  splendour, 
the  monarch  making  rich  presents  of 
gold,  jewels,  and  clothing  to  the  shrines. 

"  lib  has  long  been  known  to  scholars 
that  about  1,300  years  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Babylonian  mon- 
archy was  overthrown  by  the  king  of 
Assyria.  This  conquest  is  mentioned 
by  Berosus,the  Chaldean  historian,  and 
is  recorded  in  the  remarkable  tablet 
discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
and  published  by  him  in  the  AthencBum, 
No.  1869,  Aug.  22,  1863.  The  bare 
statement  only  was  known  from  these 
sources ;  and  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
Assyrian  king,  Tugulti-ninip,  founded 
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a  new  dynasty  at  Babylon,  no  inform- 
ation is  given. 

"  In  the  new  collection  is  part  of  the 
Jsecond  column  of  the  Assyrian  tablet, 
with  the  synchronous  history  of  As- 
syria and  Babylonia.  This  records 
that  there  was  war  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the 
Babylonian  territory,  at  a  place  called 
Kar-istar-agarsal.  Here  Tugulti-ninip, 
king  of  Assyria,  totally  routed  Nazi- 
murudas,  king  of  Babylon,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  Arab  dynasty  of  Ber- 
osus.  After  this  overthrow  the  country 
feared  Tugulti-ninip  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Ahirabati-su,  and  the  people  of  all 
the  provinces  became  his  servants,  from 
the  district  of  Pilaz  by  the  mountains, 
and  from  the  city  of  Arman-agarsal  by 
the  river  Tigris,  to  KuUar.  The  posi- 
tions of  these  places  are  not  well  defined, 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  all  are  in  the 
north  of  the  Babylonian  territory,  and 
they  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
Assyrian  conquest  was  not  so  extensive 
or  complete  as  some  of  the  inscriptions 
represent.  Later  Assyrian  texts  give 
Tugulti-ninip  the  title  '  King  of  Sumir 
and  Akkad '  (that  is,  of  Babylonia) ; 
but  in  his  own  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  I  have  discovered, 
he  does  not  take  this  title." 

The  paper  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
gave  an  account  of  his  latest  ex- 
cavations at  Kouyunjik  opened 
with  a  slight  sketch  of  previous 
discoveries  at  Nineveh,  conducted 
successfully  by  M.  Botta,  Mr. 
Layard,  and  others,  including  Mr. 
George  Smith's  own  of  last  year. 
In  November  last  he  started  on 
his  second  expedition  to  the  East, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  his  former 
one  having  been  undertaken  on 
J)ehalf  of  the  Daili/  Telegraph,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  the  day  of 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
Antiquities  of  Troy,  with  its  absorb- 
ing revelations  of  what  had  been 
turned  up  from  the  Hissarlik 
mounds  at  the  other  extremity  of 
Western  Asia,  began  digging  two 
or  three  hours  after  his  arrival  at 
Mosul,  opposite  which  town,  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Tigris,  girded  by 


a  wall  of  about  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, the  city  of  Nineveh 
once  stood. 

"My  purpose  this  evening,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  after  a  few  preliminary 
and  explanatory  sentences,  "is  to 
give  some  account  of  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  and  of  the  excavations 
and  discoveries  I  made  on  this  spot. 
I  visited  many  other  sites,  and 
obtained  antiquities  from  some,  and 
I  excavated  for  a  month  at  Nim- 
roud,  the  site  of  the  Calah  of 
Genesis,  but  I  do  not  intend  en- 
tering into  an  account  of  these 
sites  from  want  of  time." 

"  It  must  be  understood  at  starting 
that,  as  my  commission  on  both  occa- 
sions was  to  excavate  on  sites  already 
worked,  with  a  view  to  complete  our  col- 
lections, I  could  not  possibly^  make  such 
new  and  startling  discoveries  as  those 
of  Layard,  and  my  excavations  must  be 
considered  rather,  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Rawlinson,  as  gleanings  in 
the  field  which  he  has  already  reaped. 
I  should  have  preferred  to  go  to  a  new 
site,  as  I  believe  that  things  of  greater 
importance  are  to  be  found  at  some 
other  places,  but  the  short  space  of 
time,  and  small  extent  of  the  expedi- 
tions, rendered  it  more  advisable  to 
reopen  the  old  sites,  and  this  course 
has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  valu- 
able inscriptions  and  objects  obtained. 
The  results  of  my  work  at  Nineveh 
will  serve  to  show  that,  in  spite  of 
the  great  discoveries  of  Layard  and 
his  successors,  the  site  of  the  great 
Assyrian  capital  is  not  exhausted, 
while  there  are  numerous  other  im- 
portant sites  either  untouched  or  only 
slightly  worked. 

"The  ruins  of  Nineveh  are  situated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  to  the  modern  town  of  Mosul, 
they  consist  now  of  a  large  enclosure, 
covered  with  low  mounds,  surrounded 
by  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  wall, 
about  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  broken 
on  the  western  side  by  two  great  arti- 
ficial mounds,  Kouyunjik  or  Tel  Ar- 
mush  and  Nebbi  Yunas.  Through 
the  middle  of  the  city  flows  the  stream 
of  the  Khozr,  entering  through  the 
eastern  wall  and  passing  out  through 
the  western  wall  by  the  southern 
corner  of  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik. 
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'*  The  mounds  of  the  wall  of  Nine- 
veh are  said  to  be  in  some  places  even 
now  nearly  fifty  feet  high,  while  the 
breadth  of  the  debris  at  the  foot  is 
from  100  to  200  feet. 

"  Diodorus  states  that  the  walls  of 
Nineveh  were  100  feet  high,  which 
was  probably  not  beyond  the  truth; 
but,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  is 
everywhere  destroyed,  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  the  matter  at  present.  The 
breadth  of  the  wall  was  probably  fifty 
feet — excavation,  however,  might  deter- 
mine this  with  certainty. 

"  The  western  face  of  the  wall  of 
Nineveh  is  over  2^  miles  long;  it 
faces  towards  the  town  of  Mosul,  and 
the  Eiver  Tigris.  At  the  northern 
and  southern  corners  the  river  closely 
approaches  the  wall,  but  between  the 
two  points  the  Tigris  bends  out  to  the 
west,  making  a  bow- shaped  flat  of  land 
about  a  mile  broad  between  the  wall 
and  the  river.  On  the  western  side, 
with  their  outer  border  in  a  line  with 
the  wall,  lay  the  two  palace  mounds 
called  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunas, 
to  be  described  later. 

"  Where  the  western  wall  at  its 
northern  corner  abuts  on  the  Tigris 
it  is  joined  by  the  northern  wall, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  one-third 
long.  There  is  a  considerable  mound 
in  one  part  of  this  wall,  which  marks 
the  site  of  a  tower  and  of  the  great 
northern  gate  of  Nineveh.  The  entrance, 
which  was  excavated  by  Mr,  Layard,  is 
adorned  by  colossal  winged  bulls  and 
mythological  figures,  and  paved  with 
large  slabs  of  limestone ;  it  appears 
to  have  been  under  the  centre  of  the 
tower  which  had  a  depth  from  front 
to  back  of  130  feet.  The  northern 
wall  is  continued  from  the  north- 
eastern corner  by  the  eastern  wall, 
which  is  three  and  one-quarter  miles 
long.  Nearly  half  way  along  this 
side  the  wall  is  broken  by  the  stream 
of  the  Khozr,  which,  coming  from  the 
east,  passes  right  through  the  site  of 
Nineveh  and  runs  into  the  Tigris. 
Where  the  stream  of  the  Khozr  breaks 
through  the  wall,  the  floods  have 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  defences — 
enough  remains  however  to  show  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  in  this  part 
is  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  pro- 
bably to  resist  the  water,  and  in  the 
river  itself,  in  a  line  with  the  wall, 
stand    fragmentary  blocks  of  solid 


masonry,  which  Captain  Jones,  who 
made  the  best  survey  of  the  ruins, 
considers  to  be  remains  of  a  dam  to 
turn  the  Khozr  into  the  city  ditch.  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  they  are 
part  of  a  bridge  over  which  the  wall 
was  carried. 

"  South  of  the  Khozr,  where  the 
road  to  Ervil  and  Baghdad  passes 
through  the  eastern  wall,  stands  a 
double  mound,  marking  the  site  of  the 
Great  Gate  of  Nineveh,  the  scene 
of  so  many  triumphal  entries  and 
pageants  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

"  As  this  was  the  grandest  gate  in 
the  wall  of  Nineveh  it  would  be  an 
important  spot  to  excavate.  Outside 
the  eastern  wall  Nineveh  was  shielded 
by  four  walls  and  three  moats,  making 
this  side  of  the  fortification  excep- 
tionally strong.  The  eastern  and 
western  walls  are  connected  at  their 
southern  extremities  by  the  south 
wall,  which  is  the  shortest  and  least 
important  of  the  defences  of  Nineveh, 
measuring  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  length." 

The  two  palace  mounds,  called 
Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunas — the 
latter  so  called  from  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Jonah,  over  which  a  mosque 
is  erected — are  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city,  and  at  one 
time  joined  the  wall.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  Kouyunjik  mound 
is  occupied  by  the  palace  of  Assur- 
bani-pal,  called  the  North  Palace, 
and  the  south-western  part  by  the 
palace  of  Sennacherib,  B.C.  705, 
who  after  finishing  this  edifice,  built 
a  new  one,  late  in  his  reign,  at  N  ebbi 
Yunas.  Between  the  palaces  of 
Assur-bani-pal  and  Sennacherib,  and 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kouyunjik 
mound  there  exists  a  wide  space 
of  ground  on  which  no  Assyrian 
building  lias  been  discovered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, there  were  at  least  four 
temples  in  this  space — two  temples 
to  Ishtar,  the  Goddess  of  Nineveh, 
a  temple  to  Nebo  and  Merodach, 
and  a  "  Ziggurat  "  or  temple-tower. 
Mr.  Smith  determined  to  search 
this  space  in  order  to  discover  if 
any  traces  existed  of  these  build- 
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ings ;  and  his  operations  brought 
him  on  the  traces  of  a  palace  en- 
tirely ruined,  the  walls  being  pulled 
down,  and  the  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions broken.  One  of  the 
bricks  bore  the  inscription,  "  Palace 
of  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Nations, 
son  of  Vulnirari,  King  of  Nations 
also."  This  inscription  is  the  most 
ancient  palace  text  from  Nineveh, 
and-  shows  that  the  city  was  a 
capital  much  earlier  than  was  for- 
merly supposed.  This  Shalmane- 
ser, who  built  the  palace  at  Nine- 
veh, reigned  1,300  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  a  great 
conqueror,  and  subdued  the  land  of 
Nairi,  the  region  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tigris.  On  the  same  spot 
were  found  bricks  of  the  same 
monarch  from  an  adjoining  build- 
ing, a  temple  to  Ishtar,  a  goddess 
who  presided  over  the  planet  Venus, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  deity  of  that  name.  The 
inscription  reads :  "  To  Beltis,  his 
lady,  Shalmaneser,  viceroy  ofAssur, 
King  of  Nations."  A  third  legend 
from  this  spot  belongs  to  the  re- 
nowned monarch  Tugulti-ninip,  son 
of  Shalmaneser,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  described  as  the  con- 
queror of  Babylonia.  This  reads, 
"  Tugulti-ninip,  King  of  Nations, 
son  of  Shalmaneser,Kingof  Nations 
also,  the  temple  of  Beltis,  the  wife 
of  .  ,  .  .  built." 

The  centre  of  the  mound  also 
produced  a  broken  block  of  black 
stone,  with  part  of  an  inscription  of 
Mutaggil-nusku,  a  monarch  who 
reigned  in  the  12th  century  before 
Christ.  Memorials  were  also  found 
of  Assur-nazir-pal  and  Shalman- 
eser (the  Second;  his  son,  two  cele- 
brated monarchs,  who  reigned  in 
the  9th  century  before  Christ. 
These  kings  made  additions  both 
to  the  palace  and  the  temples,  and 
some  portions  of  fine  sculptures  of 
their  age  were  found  cut  to  pieces 
and  employed  in  later  buildings. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound 


Mr.  Smith  worked  at  a  spot  where 
former  excavators  had  obtained 
bricks  of  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria, 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Nebo 
and  Merodach.  Some  of  these 
turned  up  as  usual,  and  with  them 
others  which  came  from  a  palace  of 
Tiglath-Pileser,  fourth  of  that  name, 
who  figures  in  Biblical  history  as  the 
ally  of  Ahaz,  King  of  Judah,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Rezon  of  Damas- 
cus. "  The  position  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser's  palace,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"  is  well  marked.  As  his  inscrip- 
tions state,  it  was  at  the  bend  of 
the  river  Khnzr.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
cavations went,  the  building  seemed 
entirely  ruined.  Shattered  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions,  and  the 
broken  fragments  of  a  winged  bull, 
which  must  have  been  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  were  all  that  could 
be  found.  The  inscription  which  I 
discovered  belonging  to  the  temple 
of  Nebo  and  Merodach  were  of  the 
time  of  Sargon  and  Assur-bani- 
pal." 

On  returning  to  his  trenches  of 
last  year,  on  the  site  of  the  North 
Palace,  Mr.  Smith  did  not  find  the 
yield  of  tablets  nearly  so  plentiful ; 
but  among  the  few  which  were  ob- 
tained he  found  some  of  great  in- 
terest. It  was  here,  for  instance, 
that  he  found  the  inestimable  tab- 
let containing  a  translation  made 
by  order  of  Assur-bani-pal,  from  a 
Babylonian  inscription  set  up  four- 
teen centuries  before,  and  an  epi- 
tome of  which,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Smith  to  the  Athenceum  of  June 
20th,  1874,  we  have  already  tran- 
scribed. 

"  On  the  tablet  I  found  in  the  north 
palace,  Assur-bani-pal  has  copied  and 
preserved  an  inscription  of  a  more 
ancient  King  of  Babylonia  who,  like 
him,  had  restored  the  temple  of  Bel. 

"  The  name  of  this  new  Babylonian 
monarch  was  Agu,  son  of  Tassi- 
gurubar,  son  of  Ahi  ....  son  of  Agu- 
rabi,  son  of  Ummih-zirriti  of  the  race 
of  Suqamuna.  The  names  of  all  these 
monarchs  are  early  in  style,  and  totally 
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different  to  the  names  common  in  the 
known  historic  period. 

"  The  titles  of  the  monarch  are  King 
of  Kassu  and  Akkad,  King  of  Baby- 
lonia, King  of  Padan,  and  Alman, 
King  of  Guti  or  Goim,  and  king  of  the 
four  races.  The  great  exploit  of  Agu 
was  the  recovery  of  the  images  of 
Merodach  and  Zirat-banit,  which  had 
been  carried  to  the  land  of  Hani,  a 
place  north-east  of  Babylonia.  This 
remarkable  tablet  carries  us  back  to  a 
remote  age,  earlier  than  the  discovered 
ruins  in  Babylonia,  and  yet  Agu  re- 
lates in  his  inscription  that  he  restored 
the  temple  of  Bel,  at  Babylon,  which 
already  existed  in  his  time.  We  must 
remember  that  Babylonia  had  a  history 
and  chronology  reaching  far  into  the 
past,  and  the  doubt  that  now  hangs 
over  its  early  records  arises  not  from 
any  defect  in  these  early  inscriptions 
but  from  our  ignorance  respecting 
them." 

After  the  interval  of  a  sentence 
or  two,  Mr.  Smith  proceeds : — 

**  My  principal  work  was  executed 
on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Sennach- 
erib, called  the  south-west  palace.  The 
search  in  most  cases  was  for  tablets, 
and  these  formed  here  the  great  bulk 
of  my  discoveries.  In  the  great  court 
of  Sennacherib's  palace  I  made  several 
trenches  to  see  if  anything  had  been 
left  in  the  enclosure.  Near  the  west- 
ern side,  and  not  far  from  one  of  the 
entrances,  I  found  the  lintel  of  a  door- 
way ;  it  had  fallen  on  the  floor  of  the 
court,  and  was  broken  into  two.  This 
lintel  is  the  first  yet  found  in  the 
Assyrian  ruins,  and  is  altogether  of  a 
remarkable  character.  It  has  not  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  larger  entrances, 
for  its  length  is  only  six  feet. 

"  The  ornamentation  of  the  lintel 
shows  two  winged  dragons  looking 
towards  the  middle,  separated  by  a 
vase  in  the  centre  of  the  piece.  Over 
the  backs  of  the  dragons  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  plumes.  The  figures  in  this 
sculpture  are  lengthened  out  to  suit 
the  shape  of  the  lintel,  and  boldly  and 
roughly  cut,  as  their  position  was  high 
above  the  spectator.  In  connection 
with  this  sculpture  I  must  notice 
another  architectural  object  in  the  new 
collection.    It  is  a  small  model  in  fine 


stone  of  a  human-headed  bull,  similar 
to  those  that  stand  at  the  entrances 
of  Assyrian  buildings.  Over  the 
wings  of  the  model  the  Assyrian  artist 
has  carved  the  base  of  a  column.  Now, 
in  his  restorations  of  Assyrian  build- 
ings, Mr.  Fergusson  has  placed  col- 
umns over  the  backs  of  the  bulls,  an 
arrangement  by  many  considered  very 
doubtful,  but  which  this  model  shows 
to  be  correct  in  principle.  The  base  of 
the  column  on  the  model  of  the  bull  is 
of  the  same  conventional  form  and 
style  of  ornament  as  all  the  other 
bases  found  in  Assyrian  ruins,  and  the 
top  has  a  hole  for  a  plug  just  like  the 
large  ones,  a  specimen  of  which  I  have 
brought  to  England.  The  shafts  of 
Assyrian  columns  were,  as  a  rule,  of 
wood,  and  the  capitals,  two  of  which  I 
found,  resemble  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders.  I  have  never  seen  any  trace 
or  evidence  of  capitals  with  bulls' 
heads,  like  the  early  Persian  ones.  I 
re-opened  the  grand  entrance  of  the 
palace  of  Sennacherib,  which  was 
excavated  by  Layard.  I  was  in  search 
of  foundation  records,  but  found  none, 
the  pavement  being  broken  and  the 
place  pillaged.  With  reference  to  this 
entrance  I  can  correct  a  prevalent  im- 
pression. It  has  been  supposed  that 
all  the  Assyrian  winged  bulls  have 
five  legs,  and  I  have  seen  a  pubHshed 
picture  of  the  entrance  of  Sennach- 
erib's palace  with  each  of  the  bulls 
having  five  legs;  so  far  as  this  entrance 
is  concerned,  this  is  imagination,  these 
bulls  only  have  four,  although  at  other 
sites  they  have  five. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Sennach- 
erib's palace  I  found  a  fragment  of  a 
curious  cylinder  belonging  to  one  of  the 
last  kings  of  Assyria,  a  successor  of 
Assur-bani-pal,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Bel-zikir-iskun.  The  records  of  this 
monarch  have  unfortunately  been 
broken  and  scattered ;  they  appear  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  temple 
area,  which  is  not  well  examined. 

"  Over  what  may  be  called  the 
library  space  of  the  palace  of  Sennach- 
erib I  made  a  large  excavation,  and 
cleared  away  the  top  rubbish  over  a 
space  about  700  feet  round;  but  my 
time  was  so  limited  that  I  could  not 
reach  the  floor  in  the  whole  of  the 
space,  and  I  had  to  contract  ray  oper- 
ations in  order  to  finish  within  the 
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period  of  the  firman.  It  was  necessary 
here  to  remove  all  the  top  earth  over 
the  places  which  required  excavating, 
for  the  whole  space  had  been  tunnelled 
in  Mr.  Layard's  excavations,  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  support  for  any  new 
tunnels. 

"  In  all  the  chambers  where  I 
searched  I  found  clusters  of  fragments 
of  tablets  and  cylinders  on  the  pave- 
ments, and  for  some  distance  above  the 
floor  fragments  were  thinly  scattered  ; 
the  place  having  evidently  been  dis- 
turbed at  some  early  period,  probably 
in  search  of  treasure.  In  one  or  two 
places  there  was  nearly  thirty  feet  of 
earth  over  the  lowest  fragments,  which 
were  below  the  general  level  of  the 
floor. 

"  I  recovered  from  the  palace  of  Sen- 
nacherib over  2,000  tablets  and  frag- 
ments of  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
various  ages,  the  earliest  being  of  the 
time  of  Assur-risilim,  King  of  Assyria, 
1,150  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  latest  belonging  to  Assur-bani- 
pal,  the  Sardinapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
in  the  7th  century  B.C." 

Proceeding  to  describe  a  few  pro- 
minent representative  fragments,  as 
types  of  his  collection,  Mr.  Smith 
commenced  by  noticing  a  frag- 
ment of  the  synchronous  history 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  from 
which  he  passed  on  to  an  account 
of  some  fragments  relating  to  the 
history  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  in  the 
8th  and  7th  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  Assyrian 
history,  indeed,  is  that  which 
stretches  from  about  b.c.  720  to  660, 
including  the  reigns,  or  parts  of  the 
reigns  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esar- 
haddon,  and  Assur-bani-pal,  Kings 
of  Assyria,  and  synchronizing 
with  the  Ethiopic  rule  in  Egypt. 
The  oldest  of  these  fragments  re- 
lates to  the  revolt  stirred  up  by 
Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt,  in  Philis- 
tia,  Judah,  Edom,  and  Moab,  b  c. 
711,  which  revolt  was  suppressed 
by  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria. 

"  In  an  earlier  part  of  his  annals 
Sargon  mentions  an  Egyptian  ruler 


named  Sibahe,  who  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  the  Sabaco  of  Hero- 
dotus; but  on  one  of  the  new  fragments 
we  have  the  Egyptian  royal  name 
Sabaku,  the  exact  equivalent  of  Sabaco. 
The  annals  of  Assur-bani-pal  relate 
that  on  the  death  of  Tirhakah,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Urdamane,  who  is  called 
the  son  of  his  sister.  Two  of  the 
new  copies  gives  us  the  variant  state- 
ment, that  Urdamane  was  son  of 
Sabaku.  This  enables  us  to  fix,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, the  following  succession  and 
relationship  of  the  Ethiopian  Kings 
of  Egypt  :— 

"  Sabahu,  the  Sabaco  of  Herodotus. 

"  Sabatuk,  his  successor,  of  whom 
no  particulars  are  known. 

"  Tarqu,  or  Tirhakah,  brother  of  the 
wife  of  Sabaku. 

"  Urdamane,  son  of  Sabaku,  and 
sister  of  Tarqu. 

*'  The  following  new  facts  in  the 
history  of  Tirhakah  and  Urdamane, 
are  from  fragments  of  tablets  and 
cylinders  in  the  new  collection.  I 
relate  them  as  they  took  place,  with- 
out pointing  out  the  particular  frag- 
ments. 

"  During  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon, 
Tirhakah,  King  of  Ethiopa,  led  Bahal, 
King  of  Tyre,  to  throw  off  the  As- 
syrian yoke,  and  form  an  alliance  with 
himself.  To  punish  this  rebellion, 
Esarhaddon  marched  against  Pales- 
tine, and  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  in  his 
tenth  expedition,  about  the  year  672, 
before  Christ.  Leaving  part  of  his 
army  before  Tyre,  he  marched  from 
Aphek  in  Lebanon,  along  the  coast  of 
Palestine  to  Eaphia,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Palestine.  Esarhaddon 
tells  us  that  between  Aphek  and 
Eaphia  was  a  distance  of  30  kaspu, 
that  is  about  200  miles.  Here  the 
assistance  of  the  King  of  Arabia  was 
secured  to  convey  water  for  the  army, 
as  the  boundary  river  of  Egypt  was 
dry.  The  Assyrian  monarch  describes 
the  distances  marched  by  his  army, 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
suffering  of  his  soldiers  hy  thirst. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  of  Esar- 
haddon was  Miluhha  or  Miruhha, 
probably  Meroe,  the  stronghold  of 
Tirhakah.  The  mutilation  of  the 
record  prevents  us  ascertaining  if  he 
reached  it;  but  we  know  from  other 
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sources  that  he  conquered  Egypt  up 
to  Thebes,  and  annexed  it  to  Assyria. 
From  this  time  there  was  war  between 
the  Assyrians  and  Tirhakah  for  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  until  the  latter 
fled  before  the  forces  of  Assur-bani- 
pal,  left  the  country,  and  died.  Tir- 
hakah was  succeeded  in  Ethiopia  by 
his  nephew  Urdamane,  who  appears 
to  correspond  with  the  Nud-mi-am- 
mon  of  the  Egyptian  texts.  Urdamane 
continued  the  war  with  Assyria,  and 
took  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Niha 
(Thebes),  the  l^o  of  the  Bible,  and 
Unu  (Heliopolis),  the  On  of  the  Bible. 
The  Assyrians  then  with  their  adhe- 
rents collected  in  Memphis,  which  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Ur- 
damane. 

"  In  the  next  expedition  by  Assur- 
bani-pal  to  recover  Egypt  from  Ur- 
damane, we  gain  some  new  details, 
including  the  weight  of  the  two 
obelisks  which  the  monarch  removed 
from  Thebes  as  trophies  to  Nineveh. 
There  is  also  in  the  new  collection  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  account  of  Gyges, 
King  of  Lydia,  and  Psammitichus  of 
Egypt." 

Passing  from  the  historical  frag- 
ments, Mr.  Smith  gave  a  short  no- 
tice of  some  additions  to  the  curi- 
ous myths  current  in  Assyria. 
For  the  purposes  of  illustration  he 
selected  two — the  history  of  the 
seven  evil  spirits,  and  the  Izdubar 
legends.  The  Assyrians  believed 
that  all  natural  phenomena  were 
the  work  of  spirits,  and  that  dis- 
eases, misfortunes,  and  calamities 
were  caused  by  evil  spirits,  of 
whom  they  counted  several  classes. 
In  the  Assyrian  system  it  was  the 
especial  work  of  the  god  Hea — the 
god  of  the  sea  and  the  infernal 
regions,  who  had  his  seat  at  a  city 
named  Eridu,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced  by  a 
goddess  who  represents  chaos,  and 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  mother 
of  heaven  and  earth — and  his  son 
Merodach,  who  succeeded  to  the 
paling  glories  of  the  more  ancient 
Bel — to  check  and  reverse  the  work 
of  these  demons.    The  history  of 


the  seven  evil  spirits  is  written  on  a 
large  clay  tablet,  part  of  which  is  in 
the  old  Museum  collection,  and 
another  considerable  portion  has 
now  turned  up  in  Sennacherib's 
palace,  under  the  enlightened  com- 
pulsion of  Mr.  George  Smith,  who 
■gives  the  story  of  the  evil  spirits  in 
the  following  words : — 

"  In  the  first  days  there  existed  evil 
gods  and  rebellious  spirits  in  the  lower 
regions  of  heaven,  and  they  were  the 
authors  of  misfortune.  There  were 
seven  of  these  spirits,  who  were  the 
messengers  of  the  vengeance  of  Ann, 
the  supreme  god  of  heaven,  the  third 
one  was  in  the  shape  of  a  leopard,  the 
seventh  one  was  the  maker  of  the 
tempest;  all  the  others  had  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  but  the  list  is 
mutilated.  The  seven  spirits  were  let 
loose  on  the  earth ;  they  went  from 
city  to  city,  holding  the  wind  and  tra- 
velling on  the  tempest,  causing  dark- 
ness on  a  clear  day;  they  had  with 
them  the  tempest  of  Yul,  god  of  the 
atmosphere;  they  came  in  the  west  like 
the  lightning,  and  went  down  to  trouble 
the  rivers. 

"  In  all  the  heaven  of  Anu  the  king 
they  set  up  evil,  and  there  was  none  to 
resist  them. 

"  At  that  time  the  god  Bel  heard  of 
their  doings  and  weighed  the  matter  in 
his  mind.  He  took  council  over  these 
things  with  Hea,  who  was  the  great 
sage  among  the  gods.  Considering 
that  Anu  did  not  govern  heaven,  which 
was  his  division  of  the  universe,  pro- 
perly, and  did  not  keep  the  wicked 
spirits  in  order,  Bel,  who  ruled  the 
earth,  and  Hea,  who  ruled  the  sea,  re- 
solved on  intervention,  and  they  placed 
Sin,  the  moon  god,  Shamas,  the  sun 
god,  and  Ishtar  or  Venus,  the  three 
children  of  Bel,  in  the  lower  part  of 
heaven  to  rule  it,  and  they  established 
them  with  Anu  in  the  government  of 
the  whole  of  the  celestial  regions,  and 
Bel  supported  them  da^"-  and  night, 
and  urged  them  to  be  united. 

When  the  seven  evil  spirits,  in  their 
wanderings,  came  to  the  lower  regions 
of  heaven  and  saw  the  new  rulers,  they 
came  fiercely  round  the  moon  god  to 
attack  him ;  and  the  noble  Shamas, 
brother  of  the  moon,  and  Vul,  the  god  of 
the  atmosphere,  son  of  Anu,  they  per- 
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suaded  to  come  over  to  their  side,  while 
Ishtar,  sister  of  the  moon  god,  joined 
King  Anu,  sat  with  him  on  his  throne, 
and  shared  his  empire.  Sin,  the  moon 
god,  was  now  abandoned  and  hardly 
pressed  by  his  enemies ;  while  medita- 
ting new  mischief,  the  seven  evil  mes- 
sengers of  Anu,  uncontrolled  by  the 
moon,  swept  down  from  the  midst  of 
heaven  to  earth. 

"Bel,  seeing  the  trouble  of  his  son  Sin, 
called  to  himself  his  attendant  god, 
Nusku,  and  directed  him  to  go  to  Hea, 
who  dwelt  in  the  deep,  and  inform  him 
of  the  trouble  that  had  happened  to 
Sin.  Nusku  departed,  and  arriving  at 
the  sea,  told  the  message  of  his  lord  to 
Hea.  Hea,  on  hearing  of  the  break- 
down of  his  plans,  was  very  angry,  and 
calling  to  him  his  son  Merodach,  de- 
scribed to  him  the  conduct  of  the  seven 
spirits  who  came  like  a  tempest  on  the , 
world  and  fought  against  Sin,  the  son 
of  Bel,  and  he  directed  him  to  go  to 
his  assistance. 

"  The  rest  of  this  curious  myth  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  but  there  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the 
story." 

There  are  several  fragments 
which  give  new  additions  to  the 
Izdubar  legends,  and  which  belong 
principally  to  the  story  of  Ishtar, 
the  story  of  the  missions  of  Zaidu, 
the  son  of  Izdubar,  and  the  deluge 
tablet.  Amongst  the  results  of  his 
comparison  of  these  fragments  Mr. 
Smith  is  able  to  say  of  Izdubar 
himself,  the  hero  of  these  legends, 
that  he  has  now  clearer  ideas  than 
before,  and  that  he  is  confirmed 
in  his  first  suggestion  that  Izdubar 
is  the  same  as  the  Nimrod  of  the 
Bible.  The  question  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Nimrod  has  lately  attracted 
some  attention,  and  has  been  vari- 
ously and  inconclusively  discussed, 
whilst  the  widely  different  opinions 
formed  on  the  subject  sufficiently 
indicate  its  difficulty.  Mr.  Smith's 
own  words  upon  so  delicate  a  sub- 
ject are  worthy  of  transcription. 
He  says : — 

"  I  believe  myself  that  the  passage 
about  Nimrod  in  Genesis  is  historical, 


and  is  to  be  understood  in  its  natural 
sense.  The  hero  whom  I  provisionally 
name  Izdubar,  corresponds  in  period, 
character,  and  exploits  with  Nimrod; 
and  when  we  find  the  phonetic  reading 
of  his  name  I  believe  this  identity  will 
be  proved. 

"  In*  the  new  collection  there  is  the 
opening  of  a  fine  tablet  with  a  prayer 
to  the  hero,  Izdubar,  who  has  the  titles 
usually  given  to  Nergal,  the  god  of 
hunting  and  war.  Izdubar  is  called 
huvalu,  *  the  giant,'  the  equivalent  of 
the  title  jabber,  given  in  Genesis  to 
Nimrod ;  he  is  also  called  buvalu  emuki, 
'the  giant  in  might,'  or  'mighty  giant.' 
The  account  of  Izdubar  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  that  he  was  a  giant,  a  subduer 
of  great  animals  in  the  times  after  the 
flood,  and  he  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  Babylonia,  one  of  his  capitals  being 
Uruk  or  Erech. 

"  The  Bible  represents  Nimrod  as  a 
mighty  one  or  giant,  a  hunter  who 
obtained  the  dominion  of  Babylonia, 
and  mentions  four  of  his  cities,  one  of 
them  being  Erech.  The  stories  of 
Izdubar  correspond  also  with  some 
ancient  traditions  respecting  Nimrod, 
and  from  the  form  of  prayer  to  him, 
which  I  have  noticed,  he  appears  to 
have  been  deified  after  his  death.  I 
have  also  found  his  name  on  a  second 
tablet,  which  is  part  of  a  series  on 
witchcraft ;  he  is  there  supposed  to 
watch  over  the  country.  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  legends  of  Izdubar 
states  that  his  exploits  took  place  after 
the  drying  up  of  the  water,  probably 
referring  to  the  flood;  it  reads,  '  When 
the  drying  up  of  the  waters,  they  saw', 
&c.,  &c." 

Numerous  fragments  of  the  new 
collection  refer  to  the  astrology  and 
astronomy  of  the  Assyrians,  their 
notions  of  science  in  this  celestial 
department  being  the  same  as  those 
which  prevailed  in  Babylonia,  from 
which  country,  indeed,  they  were 
originally  derived.  However  fanci- 
ful and  incorrect  many  points  in 
their  system  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
always  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
foundation  of  the  astronomical 
science  of  later  nations,  even  in- 
cluding our  own.    The  fragment  of 
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an  astrolabe  brought  to  this  country 
by  Mr.  Smith,  is  thus  described  : — 

*'  The  astrolabe,  of  which  we  have 
now  a  portion,  was  circular  in  form, 
divided  in  its  circumference  into  twelve 
parts,  corresponding  to  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  and  the  {welve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  sign  of  each 
month  is  placed  in  its  division,  with 
the  name  and  figure  of  the  prominent 
star  in  that  sign  of  the  zodiac.  Each 
division  or  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  20  degrees,  but 
these  degrees  may  only  be  for  astro- 
logical purposes,  as  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  had  astronomically  30  degrees. 
Within  the  outer  circle  a  second  circle 
is  drawn,  half  the  size  of  the  other, 
representing  a  circle  of  the  heavens 
nearer  the  pole,  divided  again  into 
twelve  parts,  containing  each  the  name 
of  a  typical  star.  The  inner  divisions 
are  stated  to  be  each  of  10  degrees. 

"On  the  back  of  the  astrolabe  are 
lists  of  stars,  and  apparently  directions 
for  use.  This  astrolabe  is  the  type  on 
which  later  instruments  of  the  kind 
were  formed,  and  I  saw  in  the  East  an 
old  Arabic  one  of  the  same  shape 
divided  also  into  twelve  parts,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  round  it." 

In  the  division  of  tablets  relating 
to  commercial  and  private  matters 
there  are  many  specimens,  includ- 
ing dated  contracts,  letters,  and 
other  documents.  From  all  these 
Mr.  Smith  selected  for  special  men- 
tion a  corn  tablet,  as  being  a  per- 
fect and  beautiful  specimen,  coni- 
cal in  shape,  impressed  with  seals, 
with  a  cuneiform  legend,  and  a  Phoe- 
nician docket.  At  the  base  of  the 
tablet  there  is  a  hole  through  which 
the  string  passed  which  was  fastened 
to  the  mouth  of  the  sack  contain- 
ing the  corn.  The  Assyrian  in- 
scription on  the  tablet  explains  that 
it  has  reference  to  thirty  omers  of 
barley  sent  by  Nabu-duri  to  Tebe- 
tai,  d,  charioteer  of  the  city  of 
Maganizi,  and  the  Phoenician 
docket  corresponds,  giving  us  a 
phonetic  reading,  sheer,  for  the 
cuneiform  signs  for  barley. 


"I  cannot  pass,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"from  the  Assyrian  tablets  without 
mentioning  a  useful  class  of  inscrip- 
tions, the  syllabaries,  instruction  tab- 
lets, bilingual  tablets,  and  lists,  many 
of  which  are  in  the  new  collection. 
Most  of  these  tablets  had  their  origin 
from  the  fact  that  the  cuneiform  sys- 
tem of  writing  was  the  invention  of  a 
race  having  a  Turanian  language, 
totally  different  to  the  Semitic  lan- 
guage of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians. The  Semitic  race,  coming 
into  the  country  at  a  later  period, 
borrowed  from  the  earlier  race  its 
science  and  literature,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  comparative 
syllabaries,  grammars,  vocabularies, 
and  similar  tablets  to  Enable  the 
Semitic  people  to  understand  and 
translate  the  older  works.  The  sylla- 
baries give  the  sound  and  meaning 
of  the  various  cuneiform  characters 
in  the  Turanian,  and  the  equivalent 
words  in  Semitic.  The  cuneiform 
signs  were  written  in  a  column  down 
the  centre,  and  the  Turanian  equi- 
valents were  placed  on  the  left  hand, 
while  the  corresponding  Semitic  ones 
were  arranged  on  the  right.  One  of 
the  explanatory  tablets  in  the  new 
collection  is  most  valuable,  as  it  gives 
the  explanations  and  phonetic  readings 
of  some  of  the  complicated  geogra- 
phical names  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  ;  the  list  includes  the 
explanation  of  the  names  of  Erech, 
Ur,  Nineveh  and  other  capitals. 

"  The  document  is  divided  into  four 
columns;  the  first  containing  the 
Turanian  phonetic  readings,  the 
second  column  the  monograms  of  the 
cities;  the  third  having  the  explana- 
tions, and  the  fourth  the  Semitic 
names. 

"  Most  of  these  tablets  are  very 
dry  and  without  interest,  except  for 
the  knowledge  they  give.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  labour  of  learning 
is  lightened  by  tablets  with  short 
sentences  and  translations. 

"  Most  of  the  fragments  of  cunei- 
form tablets  which  I  have  described 
will  join  on  to  other  portions  of  the 
texts  already  in  the  Museum,  and 
thus  the  new  inscriptions  will  be  to 
a  great  extent  absorbed  into  the  old 
collection,  but  very  much  more  re- 
quires to  be  done  in  this  direction 
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before  the  cuneiform  texts  will  be 
complete." 

Beside  the  cuneiform  tablets,  the 
fragments  of  which  in  many  cases, 
as  indeed  we  have  already  observed, 
complete  the  connection  broken  by 
the  fragmentary  state  of  other  tab- 
lets which  have  long  been  located 
in  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Smith 
has  brought  a  large  collection  of 
miscellaneous  articles  of  different 
ages,  and  exemplifying  the  different 
nationalities  of  the  successive  con- 
querors, and  occupations  of  the 
country.  Amongst  these,  with  a 
sight  of  which  we  have  been  fa- 
voured, we  specially  notice  a  curious 
bronze  fork  which  was  found 
amongst  the  tablets,  and  the  use  of 
which  is  uncertain.  It  is  now  en- 
crusted \\ith  rust,  but  this  does  not 
entirely  hide  the  mathematical  pre- 
cision and  the  fineness  of  its  lines. 
It  is  about  eight  inches  in  length  ; 
two  inches  longer  than  a  bronze 
style  ending  in  a  small  spade  or 
spud-like  extremity,  and  sharp  at 
the  lower  edge,  wherewith  the 
scribes  of  the  period  manipulated 
those  sharp,  clear,  decisive,  and 
elegant  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
which  Mr.  Smith  is  the  hierophant. 
A  bronze  ladle,  probably  a  culinary 
utensil,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
was  found  broken  in  the  middle  of 
the  handle  ;  a  bronze  lamp,  of  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  with 
two  orifices  and  processes  for  the 
wick  ;  and  a  small  "  flat-iron  "-like 
instrument,  sole-shaped,  and  bear- 
ing a  handle,  complete  the  list  of 
bronzes  which  our  nearly  exhausted 
space  warns  us  we  ought  to  notice. 

The  class  of  terra-cottas  is  repre- 
sented by  some  very  curious  por- 
tions of  ornamental  vases,  lamps, 
and  figures  of  the  Koman  time,  and 
pottery  of  all  ages.  The  articles  in 
the  last  material  include  a  small 
bird,  found  in  the  north  palace, 
which  hid  been  used  as  a  lamp- 
feeder,  taking  in  the  oil  at  the  back, 


and  giving  it  out  at  the  breast; 
part  of  a  large  vase  exhibiting 
various  paits  of  a  composite  and 
grotesque  body  with  head,  rudi- 
mentary, but  widely-extended  wings, 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  In  this  de- 
partment, indeed,  Mr.  Smith  has 
brought  a  collection  of  whole  or 
fragmentary  specimens,  illustrative 
of  about  thirty  different  patterns 
which  were  in  use  in  old  times  in 
the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley,  and  the 
ornaments  of  which  included  leaves, 
vases,  rosettes,  wheels,  concentric 
circles,  spots,  crosses,  chequers,  and 
other  fanciful,  mathematical,  and 
natural  combinations.  Particularly 
in  these  old-world  Pagan  patterns 
for  domestic  architecture  or  uten- 
sils is  to  be  noticed  the  recurrence 
of  the  Maltese  cross— a  Christian 
symbol  before  Christianity — which 
is  also  to  be  met  with  as  a  breast 
ornament  in  various  ancient  As- 
syrian statues.  Much  of  the  pot- 
tery bears  traces  of  the  wheel,  and 
gives  evidence  of  the  use  of  turn- 
ing, an  art  which,  on  the  site  of  its 
production,  has  been  for  some  time 
a  lost  one.  Among  other  fragments 
is  one  which  bears  evidence  of 
Parthian  production,  and  on  which, 
as  well  as  on  another — the  origin 
of  which  is  not  so  clearly  indicated 
— appears  a  stag  with  antlers. 

Of  glass  there  is  only  a  small  collec- 
tion, but  it  contains  some  beautiful 
specimens  in  various  stages  of  decay 
and  encrustation,  marked  severally 
by  iridescence  and  by  different 
degrees  of  attenuation  or  attrition  ; 
the  most  remarkable  one,  whether 
for  original  beauty  or  for  present 
perfection  of  preservation,  being  a 
small  glass  bottle  of  a  fine  deep 
blue,  with  a  full,  handsome  female 
face  on  one  side,  and  a  correspond- 
ing face,  not  the  same,  on  the 
other,  and  dating  from  the  Roman 
occupation. 

There  is  a  lovely  specimen,  fine, 
delicate,  and  beautifully  traced,  of  a 
small  man-headed  bull,  about  four 
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inches  square,  intended  as  the  or- 
nament of  a  door-lintel,  at  the  back 
of  the  human  head  appearing  a 
base  suitable  for  the  support  of 
a  column. 

The  seals  and  impressions  of 
seals  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  extremely  curious  and 
interesting.  Among  these  is  an  im- 
pression of  the  royal  seal  of  Sargon, 
King  of  Assyria,  with  a  group  of 
a  man  in  the  act  of  slaying  a 
lion,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, and  remarkable  for  bearing 
an  eponym  date.  Of  three  other 
of  the  more  noteworthy  seals,  two 
are  rings,  in  cornelian  or  some 
like  precious  stone,  of  private  in- 
dividuals, and  a  third  bears  for  a 
device  the  effigies  of  a  scorpion.  A 
red  bead,  of  the  size  of  the  ordin- 
ary marble  of  our  boyhood,  bears 
an  inscription  in  Syrian  characters 
not  cuneiform;  and  various  alpha- 
bets, including  the  Phoenician,  or 
a  later  and  derived  Phoenician, 
appear  on  one  or  other  of  the 
specimens.  We  would  like,  last  of 
all,  to  mention  the  fragments  of  a 
crystal  vase  which  once  belonged 
to  Sennacherib,  and  still  to  this 
stage  of  the  nineteenth  century 
preserves  the  cuneiform  characters 
which  define  his  name. 

Much  as  Mr.  Smith  has  done, 
he  comes  home  with  the  impres- 
sion that  more  remains  to  do. 
When  Mr.  Layard's  cuneiform  tab- 
lets and  cylinders  from  the  Royal 
Library  first  arrived  at  the  British 
Museum  it  was  too  hastily  imagined 
that  everything  important  of  a  lite- 
rary  kind  had  been  secured.  It  was 
soon  proved,  however,  that  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  It  was 
found  that,  as  a  broad  statement, 
half  the  books  were  missing;  or 
rather  the  collection  was  one  of 
shreds  and  patches,  perhaps  not 
including  a  single  whole  book.  It 
was  an  atlas  of  puzzle  maps,  and 
half  the  pieces  were  wanting. 
Hence  the  answer  is  easy  to  those 


who  ask :  "  Why  any  more  Assyrian 
Expeditions  while  so  many  valua- 
ble fragments  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum remain  undeciphered  and 
untranslated?"  Precisely  in  order 
that  they  may  get  themselves  read 
out  and  Englished,  the  matching 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  must  be  sought 
for  and  found.  This,  the  discovery 
of  the  missing  half  and  quarter 
pages  of  the  clay  books  was  the 
main  object,  as  Mr.  George  Smith 
explained,  of  his  two  missions  to 
Assyria,  an  object  which  he  be- 
lieves and  urges  is  still  far  short 
of  a  complete  realization.  That 
his  own  work  and  the  work  of  his 
predecessors  in  this  field  may  yet 
be  more  enthusiastically  prosecuted 
than  ever  before  is  the  burden  of 
the  advice  and  the  appeal  with 
which  Mr.  Smith  took  leave  of  his 
audience,  on  the  night  o^  his  de- 
livery of  the  paper  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  reader. 

*'  I  cannot  close  without  pointing 
out  some  of  the  work  which  ought 
to  be  done,  and  on  the  site  of  Nineveh. 

"  ]  st.  The  great  library  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Sennacherib  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely excavated  and  all  its  treasures 
recovered.  I  calculate  that  there  must 
be  20,000  fragments  of  cuneiform  tab- 
lets still  buried  there,  and  it  would 
require  three  years'  work  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  £5,000  to  complete  the 
excavation. 

"  Consideringthe  remarkable  interest 
of  the  inscriptions  which  have  already 
been  found  there,  it  seems  most  im- 
portant that  this  work  should  be 
completed  and  the  whole  library  ob- 
tained. 

"2nd.  The  centre  and  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  re- 
quires to  be  further  investigated.  The 
relics  here  are  of  an  earlier  age  than 
those  from  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib 
and  Assur-bani-pal,  and  will  throw 
light  on  the  more  ancient  period  of 
Assyrian  history. 

"4th.  There  should  be  as  complete 
an  examination  as  possible  of  the 
mound  of  Nebbi  Yunas. 
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"5th.  The  ruins  of  the  wall  and 
body  of  the  city  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

"  6th.  Examination  should  be  made 
round  the  wall  for  Assyrian  tombs, 
particularly  for  Royal  tombs,  as  with 
reference  to  them  we  are  at  present 
totally  ignorant  of  Assyrian  customs. 

"  These  suggestions  only  refer  to 
the  site  of  Nineveh,  while  there  are 
numerous  other  sites  in  the  country 
which  would  also  repay  excavation. 


"  My  explorations  in  the  East  have 
now  closed,  and  the  subject  of  Assyrian 
excavations  will  probably  again  slum- 
ber for  some  time ;  but  as  the  public 
take  a  wider  interest  in  these  studies, 
and  in  the  remarkable  monuments 
which  abound  in  the  Yalley  of  the 
Euprates  and  Tigris,  I  hope  that  at  a 
future  day  excavations  may  be  re- 
opened, and  some  of  the  objects  I 
have  in  view  may  then  be  accom- 
plished. 


lEISH  AET  AT  THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY. 


Socially  speaking,  the  annual 
Exhibitions  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
of  Arts  are  opened  at  the  dinner, 
at  which  the  glories  and  the  regrets 
of  the  year  are  in  general  terms 
foreshadowed.  This  year  Sir  Fran- 
cis Grant  was  able  to  temper  the 
grief,  which  he  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  expressed,  at  the  loss 
experienced  by  the  world  in  the 
death  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  with 
the  consideration  that  an  Exhibition 
of  the  Works  of  that  distinguished 
artist  had  just  been  held,  to  w^hich 
the  Queen  had  been  good  enough 
to  contribute  no  less  than  sixty 
specimens,  of  which  she  was  the 
appreciative  possessor.  To  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Landseer  Exhibition  the 
Prince  of  Wales  liad  also  contri- 
buted by  his  active  assistance, 
and  it  was  owing  to  his  personal 
influence  that  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  sent  two  beautiful  pic- 
tures from  the  royal  collection  at 
Brussels,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Goburg  sent  a  favourite  and  inter- 
esting example  of  the  deceased 
master  and  interpreter  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  whose  easel  is,  nearly 
for  the  first  time  in  a  generation, 
in  this  year's  Exhibition  of  the 
Academy,  entirely  unrepresented. 


Entering  the  galleries  at  Bur- 
lington House,  we  find  ourselves, 
as  indeed  is  the  common  experience 
of  all  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  be- 
wildering aggregate  of  specimens  of 
that  multiform  life  which  gives 
motive  to  the  inspiration  and  mani- 
pulation of  the  artiest. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  present 
year,  like  every  other  Exhibition 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  or 
have  ever  heard,  has  been  variously 
estimated.  It  has  been  called  good, 
and  it  has  been  called  bad  ;  rela- 
tively good  and  relatively  bad; 
above,  and  below,  the  average.  Such 
a  discrepancy  in  characterizing  an 
Exhibition,  this  or  any  other,  need 
scarcely  reduce  us  to  despair,  for 
it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  owing 
to  the  proportion  in  which  one  or 
another  cla>*s  of  subject  is  brought 
into  prominence  or  pushed  back 
into  retirement.  The  same  order  of 
mind  and  taste  which,  being  pressed 
into  artistic  activity,  would  deter- 
mine respectively  to  historical,  ideal, 
figure,  portrait,  animal,  still  life, 
and  landscape  painting,  would,  in 
what  we  may  relatively  call  the 
laic  mind  and  taste,  where,  we 
mean,  the  taste  is  not  bound  to 
embody  itself    in    the  concrete, 
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manifest  itself  in  corresponding 
aesthetic  culture  and  affinities,  and 
in  corresponding  opinions  of  ad- 
miring or  protesting  criticism. 

An  example,  in  illustration  of  the 
principle  we  are  endeavouring  to 
lay  down,  is  furnished  by  a  contro- 
versy which  arose  a  very  few  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  present 
Exhibition.  In  its  initial  notice 
the  Times  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  text,  that — 

"  In  the  treatment  of  landscapes 
there  are  the  usual  evidences  of  a 
want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  either 
of  council  or  hangers,  which  is  attri- 
butable, however,  we  feel  sure,  to  no- 
thing worse  than  lack  of  consideration, 
if  not  of  knowledge.  This  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  in  a  body  which 
■*  does  not  include  in  its  ranks  a  single 
landscape  painter,  except  E.  W.  Cooke 
(who,  in  strictness,  is  a  painter  of  sea, 
not  land-scapes),  and  has  not  exhibited 
one  for  a  great  many  years.  No  one 
of  the  younger  landscape  painters, 
who  have  lately  reached  the  second 
rank  of  Associate,  has  risen  from  that 
rank  to  that  of  Academician,  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  distinguished  Aca- 
demicians who  won  their  honours  by 
landscape  when  that  branch  of  paint- 
ing was  still  a  passport  to  Academic 
rank,  in  something  like  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  cases.  While  this  practical 
exclusion  continues,  and  while  the 
selection  and  hanging  of  pictures  are 
confined  to  Academicians,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  landscape  painter  can  be 
included  among  the  hangers,  so  that 
there  shall  be  something  like  personal 
security  for  consideration  of  those 
claims  and  qualities  in  the  choice  and 
exhibition  of  landscapes  which  are 
unlikely  to  be  as  fully  appreciated  by 
a  body  entirely  composed  of  figure 
painters  as  by  one  including  a  fair 
proportion  of  landscape  also.  As 
matters  now  stand  in  the  Academy 
there  is  no  help  for  this,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  make  us  doubt,  but  much 
to  satisfy  ns,  that  the  hangers  this 
year  have  done  their  very  best,  with- 
out fear  or  favour.  But  their  short- 
comings, even  with  the  best  intentions, 
should  be  a  reason  with  all  Acade- 
micians for  promoting  Associate  land- 


scape painters  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  for  supplying  their  places  from 
the  best  landscape  painters  outside  the 
Academic  pale. 

*'  Considering  the  position  of  land- 
sape  painting  in  public  favour,  the 
number  of  young  men  yearly  devoting 
themselves  to  it,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  being  drawn  off  to  water- 
colours  by  the  supposed  'dead-set' 
against  landscape  in  the  Academy, 
some  steps  in  this  direction  is  de- 
manded if  the  Academy  is  to  remain 
the  representative,  as  well  as  ruling, 
body  of  English  art.  What  the  critic 
sees  in  this  exhibition  of  common- 
place landscapes,  hung  in  good  places, 
on  or  near  the  line,  and  a  good  deal 
that  is  positively  or  relatively  excellent 
'  skied ' — what  he  knows  of  the  amount 
of  good  work  rejected,  for  the  pain  of 
which  rejection  no  satisfaction  can  be 
derived  from  the  reception  of  a  more 
than  equivalent  amount  of  bad  work 
— makes  one  very  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit that  such  injustice  is  inevitable, 
though  one  may  be  perfectly  ready  to 
believe  that  it  is  due  to  no  worse 
causes  than  hurry,  overtasked  eyes 
and  energies,  and  a  natural  disposi- 
tion, where  thousands  of  pictures  are 
being  doomed  in  swift  succession,  to 
feel  little  about  those  which  have  no 
friend  to  recommend  them,  and  are 
not  of  an  excellence  so  marked  in 
characters  generally  known  and  rap- 
idly legible  as  to  enforce  attention  and 
acceptance.  All  this  is  only  human 
nature,  and  probably  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  are  as  much  on  their 
guard  against  intentional  injustice  or 
conscious  carelessness  as  mortal  men 
can  be.  But  when  such  mishaps 
occur  their  consequences  are  not  the 
less  painful  because  the  thing  is  hardly 
avoidable.  Any  rules  or  regulations 
that  are  likely  to  minimise  the  chances 
of  such  misadventures  should  besought 
and  tried.  At  least  it  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  improvement 
is  impossible  till  improvement  has 
been  attempted.  This  much  has  been 
forced  from  us  by  the  painfrd  know- 
ledge of  the  many  bitter,  ofton  heart- 
breaking, disappointments  which  cloud 
the  opening  of  the  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion, when  London  looks  bright  and 
blooming,  and  everyone  and  every- 
thing around  seems  so  full  of  life,  and 
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so  eager  and  capable  of  enjoyment. 
It  is  impossible  for  those  whose  office 
carries  them  behind  the  scenes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  festive  and  fashionable 
crowd  which  throngs  the  stately  rooms 
of  the  Academy,  not  to  think  of  the 
poor  lodging  and  the  shabby  studio, 
and,  on  the  easel,  the  rejected  picture, 
the  subject  of  so  much  labour,  the 
spring  of  so  many  hopes,  which  was 
expected  to  win  bread,  if  not  fame,  for 
the  painter." 

A  passao^e  like  the  foregoing  de- 
serves the  liberal  quotatiou  we  have 
accorded  to  it,  because,  in  addition 
to  the  illustration  it  offers  of  the 
tendency  to  judge  of  an  Exhibition 
as  bad  or  good  in  proportion  as  it 
exemplifies  one's  own  preferences 
for  special  departments  of  art,  it 
is  a  timely  protest  against  a  system 
which  must  have  the  result,  not 
remotely,  of  seriously  thinning  the 
ranks  of  artists  whose  field  of  ope- 
ration is  par  excellence,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, the  landscape — heath  and 
mountain,  forest  and  flood.  Con- 
sidering its  pride  and  its  traditions, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  English 
art  is  in  a  position  to  risk  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  process,  w^hich  would 
be  one  of  very  grave  mutilation,  and 
might  be  a  dangerous  approximation 
to  suicide. 

A  correspondent,  "  A  Landscape 
Painter,"  wrote  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Times  to  thank  him  for  the 
way  in  which  that  journal  had 
"  taken  up  the  landscape  cause," 
and  in  so  doing  presented  a  phase 
of  the  question,  which,  if  partial, 
is  worth  reproducing  in  the  efibrt 
to  arrive  at  a  true  solution  of  the 
problem  before  the  Academy  and  a 
large  number  of  the  profession. 
Conceding  as  a  thing  "  beyond 
doubt"  that  each  Hanging  Com- 
mittee executes  its  duty  with  the 
utmost  intention  of  doing  justice  to 
all  pictures  of  merit,  the  "  Land- 
scape Painter  "  represents  that  the 
vital  point  to  himself  and  his 
friends  is  this  :  — 


"  Is  it  possible  for  men  who  spend 
their  whole  lives  in  trying  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  on  the  faces 
and  character  of  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground of  their  pictures,  to  judge  of 
work  where  the  artist  has  given  his 
entire  thought  to  carrying  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  spectator  over  hill  and 
dale  into  boundless  space  ?  We  main- 
tain that  the  two  arts  are  entirely 
opposed;  but  that  the  kind  of  realistic 
landscape  which  lays  out  all  its  strength 
in  imitation  of  near  objects  is  well  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  figure  painters 
whose  aims  are  similar.  I  will  quote 
one  instance  in  proof  of  the  entire 
difference  of  great  artists  in  different 
walks  of  art.  A  friend  of  mine  and 
Maclise,  E.A.,  stood  side  by  side  in 
front  of  one  of  the  most  famous  land- 
scapes by  Turner.  My  friend  was  in 
raptures,  and  Maclise  said,  '  I  simply 
can't  see  anything  to  admire  in  that 
picture ! '  Such  men  are  our  judges 
on  the  Selection  Committee,  with  no 
power  of  appeal." 

Mr.  E.  Armitage,  E.A.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hanging  Committee, 
took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of 
that  body,  claiming  that  "  puch  men 
as  Millais  and  Eaed,  not  to  speak 
of  himself  and  others,  who  com- 
posed the  Council,  were  tolerable 
judges  of  landscape  art,"  and 
maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the 
"  Landscape  Painter,"  that  the  two 
arts  of  landscape  and  figure  paint- 
ing "  are  closely  and  indissolubly 
connected,  and  that  to  assert  the 
contrary  is  to  take  a  very  petty  and 
narrow  view  of  the  objects  and 
functions  of  all  painting."  Mr. 
Armitage  left  the  question,  as 
we  may,  with  this  statement,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  and  con- 
cluded by  solemnly  warning  the 
"  Landscape  Painter,"  in  words  that 
we  are  not  bound  to  adopt,  that 
"  the  interests  of  second-rate  land- 
scape art  will  not  be  furthered  by 
charging  the  Council  with  incom- 
petence and  ignorance." 

A  controversy  like  this  is  not  a 
personal  one,  but  is  of  interest  to 
every  artist  whose  work  may  be 
15—2 
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attracted  or  repelled,  and  whose 
career  may  be  modified,  developed, 
or  destroyed  by  the  permanent  de- 
cision of  the  Eoyal  Academicians  ; 
and  it  is  of  special  interest  to  those 
artists  who  owe  either  their  inspi- 
ration or  their  nationality  to  Ire- 
land, a  country  so  well  calculated  to 
foster  every  variety  of  artistic  de- 
termination. 

The  complaint  which  has  been 
preferred  by  some  critics  against 
the  present  Exhibition  as  below  the 
average,  in  which  the  lahor  et  in- 
genium,  the  apparently  permanent 
motto  of  the  catalogue,  is  supposed 
to  be  unequally  exemplified  in  favour 
of  the  labor,  whilst  the  ingenium  is 
minimised — this  complaint  may  be 
not  quite  unfairly  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  invidious  method  of  pay- 
ing a  compliment.  It  may  be 
urged  that  art  has  been  so  clever 
and  so  conscientious,  and  again  so 
popularly  receiN-ed  and  appreciated, 
as  to  have  palpably  raised  the  whole 
standard  of  aesthetic  sentiment, 
whilst  the  reaction  from  this  eleva- 
tion will  have  been  produced  in  such 
a  mass  of  good  painting  as  to  make 
the  conditions  of  superlative  ex- 
cellence every  year  more  and  more 
difficult.  It  is  in  art,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  contempora- 
neous education,  the  laity  know  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  pro- 
fessors to  keep  in  advance  of  them, 
whilst  it  is  doubly  and  trebly 
difficult  for  the  professors  to  out- 
strip each  other.  It  may  be  said 
that  every  invention,  whether  in 
colour  or  its  application,  in  treat- 
ment, composition,  style,  concep- 
tion, or  manipulation,  narrows  the 
ground  on  which  it  would  be  fair 
or  reasonable  to  expect  novelties. 
In  science,  in  literature,  and  in  art 
alike,  though  in  various  degrees,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  only 
originality  to  be  looked  for  is  an 
originality  of  combination,  and  the 
mere  discovery  of  an  isolated  fact 
in  any  of  these  is  the  passport  to 


only  a  very  trivial  distinction.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  present  Exhibition  does  "not 
materially  add  to  our  existing  stock 
of  artistic  ideas,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
it  contains  a  very  large  amount  of 
good,  effective,  and  even  exquisite 
painting,  the  result  of  which  is 
pleasantly,  deeply,  pathetically,  and 
universally,  to  exercise  those  ideas 
of  which  we  are  conscious  that  it 
found  us  in  possession.  Surely  for 
such  a  boon  we  may  be  thankful 
to  those  men,  who,  to  a  pre-eminent 
sensibility  of  nature's  beauty,  have 
added  the  charm  of  deft  representa- 
tion, so  that  we  hear  through  them, 
the  voice  of  the  distant  hills,  the 
music  of  the  far-off  streams,  ob- 
serve with  them,  the  beauty  and  the 
terror  of  the  sea,  and  the  radiance 
the  unrest,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
cloud.  It  is  they  who  remind  us 
that  morning,  rosy-fingered,  as  in 
the  days  of  Homer,  has  yet  a  new 
and  distinct  smile  at  each  arising, 
and  that,  as  she  steps  along  the 
ocean,  its  foam  is  still  wreathed 
into  new  broideries  of  gold  and 
roses.  Beauty  is  fresh  with  every 
spring;  summer  has  for  us  a  new 
opulence  and  pride ;  autumn  a 
new  solemnity  and  a  more  noble 
sadness  ;  and  winter  a  uew  music 
in  its  storms,  and  a  grander  pen- 
cilling in  its  frostwork. 

Thus  to  interpret  nature  ;  thus  to 
remind  us  of  her  utterances,  in  spite 
of  the  remoteness  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, is  the  prerogative  of  the 
landscape  painter  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  supposed  by  himself  and 
by  many  of  his  friends  to  have  met 
with  scant  appreciation,  if  not  with 
scant  courtesy,  from  the  Hanging 
Committee.  These  gentlemen  have 
bestowed  a  larger  degree  of  en- 
couragement on  the  portrait  pain- 
ters, who  are  here  so  fully,  and  on 
the  whole,  so  worthily  and  and  satis- 
factorily represented.  Indeed,  to 
frown  on  portrait  painting  would 
be  to  reverse  a  pet  tradition  of  the 
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art  of  tbis  country,  which  has,  from 
the  time  of  Holbein,  if  not  earlier, 
been  a  resort  and  a  minor  kind  of 
paradise  to  the  portrait  painter.  It 
has  been  surmised  that  the  national 
love  of  reality  has  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  encouragement  given 
to  this  branch  of  art — the  feeling  of 
gratification  with  which  we  like  to 
gaze  on  something  with  regard  to 
which  we  can  cherish  an  implicit 
belief  in  its  exact  resemblance  to 
persons  who  are  either  yet  living 
amongst  us,  or  have  already  gone 
over  to  the  majority. 

In  this  department  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  Irish  art  should  be 
conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence 
from  the  present  Exhibition,  where 
we  would  fain  have  had  at  least  a 
portrait  or  two  characterised  by 
that  sweetness  of  treatment,  that 
charm  of  colour,  for  which  Mr.  J. 
Catterson  Smith  so  worthily  enjoys 
a  reputation.  It  would  be  a  com- 
fort if  we  might  infer  that  Irish 
artists,  of  whatever  art-persuasion 
they  may  be,  are  so  few  and  far 
"between  at  Burlington  House,  be- 
cause the  prosperity  and  art-appre- 
ciation of  Ireland  are  so  great  as 
to  render  them  practically  in- 
different to  the  admiration  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  chances  of  an  outside 
market. 

The  last  word  reminds  us  that  all 
the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
O'Neil,  A.R.A.,  with  the  single 
exception,  we  believe,  of  his  Ophelia, 
bear  that  red  star  of  good  omen 
which  indicates  that  the  painting 
has  found  a  purchaser.  As  Mr. 
O'JS'eil  exhibits  half-a-dozen  pictures 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  successes,  so 
far,  are  five  to  one.  Following  his 
pictures  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  catalogue,  we  first  men- 
tion his  Solitude  (208),  a  minutely 
finished  representation  of  a  brawl- 
ing river,  the  discovered  pebbles 
and  boulders  of  which  show  that 
in  winter  it  would  be  a  foaming 
torrent,    bordered    and  partially 


covered  by  luxuriant  foliage,  under 
the  arch  of  which  a  heron,  on  full- 
spread  wing,  is  revealed  as  the 
aerially-floating  lord  of  the  "soli- 
tude." Bridge  over  the  Coilties 
(225),  is  another  picture  by  Mr. 
O'Neil,  in  which  with  a  vivid  and 
beautiful  faithfulness  he  portrays 
the  life,  so  to  say,  of  trees,  their 
trunks  and  foliage,  whilst  over  the 
bridge,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
picture,  a  horse  and  cart,  with 
human  attendants,  are  seen  pro- 
gressing, and  a  kilted  fisherman 
beneath  is  trying  the  chances  of  his 
line  in  the  deep-shadowed  water. 
The  Fath  through  the  Glen  (548), 
represents  a  still,  retired,  woodland 
scene,  with  a  winding  path,  along 
the  deviations  of  which  occur  two 
or  three  gypsy-like  figures,  whilst 
on  the  acclivity  which  borders  the 
path  to  the  right  a  few  flowers 
flaunt  a  wild  and  wanton  gaiety  of 
colour.  Mr.  O'Neil  exhibits  the 
same  general  likeness  of  scenery 
and  the  same  characteristic  affection 
for  wood,  water,  and  rock  in  The 
Last  Glimpse  of  the  Stm  (587),  and 
in  The  Top  of  the  Fall  (626), 
whilst  in  Ophelia  (579),  which  is 
the  only  unsold  picture  exhibited 
by  this  artist,  we  have  the  same 
admirable  painting  of  willows  and 
water,  with  a  disordered  maiden, 
gay  in  blue  satin  slippers,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  various  tossed  and 
tangled  beauty  of  the  flowers  she 
has  gathered,  already  slipping,  care- 
less or  unconscious,  to  her  doom, 
Mr.  O'Neil's  Ophelia  is  suggestive 
of  a  figure  accident  of  a  sylvan 
study,  and  if  it  does  not  command 
entire  admiration,  it  may  at  least 
claim  to  be  more  Shakespearean  in 
its  bright  conception  and  treatment 
than  the  doleful  Ophelia  (380),  of 
Mr.  Orchardson,  who,  in  the  per- 
vading chalky  terror  and  anguish  of 
the  demented  daughter  of  Polonius, 
seems  to  ignore  the  conditions  of 
her  death,  as  rendered  by  the  poet 
whose  creation  she  is.    We  turn 
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from  the  works  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  re- 
markable as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  for  the  same  brightness  and 
truth  as  characterised  many  of  the 
early  nature  studies  of  the  pre- 
Eaphaelites,  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  production  of  an  ideal,  poet- 
ical, and  sentimental  character, 
furnished  by  Mr,  T.  A.  Jones,  the 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  entitled  Eili/  O'Con- 
nor (305),  on  which  we  mark  the 
star  which  shows  it  has  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  artist.  This 
is  a  picture  calculated  to  impart 
much  deep,  pure,  and  delicate 
pleasure,  to  awaken  much  beautiful 
and  unsullied  emotion,  to  evoke 
sweet,  airy,  pathetic  imaginings. 
The  pose  of  Eily  is  remarkably  grace- 
ful and  natural,  as  she  rests  her  face 
upon  her  left  hand, and  her  left  elbow 
on  a  rock,  her  head  loosely  bound 
with  alight-coloured  kerchief,  double- 
bordered  with  a  deep  red  band,  and 
her  face  showing  the  wistfulness 
with  which  she  expects  one  who  is 
later  than  herself  at  the  tryst. 
Everything  seems  subdued  by  her 
presence  to  a  tender,  longing,  love- 
liness ;  a  loveliness  that  frequents 
the  sequestered  dell,  the  heathery 
brae,  the  lonely  eminence,  and  that 
more  than  all  settles  upon  her 
cheek  in  the  colour  of  the  mountain 
rose,  and  breathes  through  every 
feature. 

Mr.  Erskine  Nicol,  A.E.A.,  con- 
tributes two  pictures  in  that  pecu- 
liar style  which  we  know  so  well 
that  we  can  almost  anticipate,  but 
of  which  he  has  not  yet  worn  out 
the  charm.  The  costume,  appear- 
ance, and  surroundings  of  the  per- 
sonages who  figure  in  A  Dander 
after  the  Ram  (256),  and  "  When 
there's  nothing  else  to  do''''  (351) 
are  of  that  debateable  kind  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  whether  the 
artist  intends  to  lay  his  scene  in 
Scotland  or  in  Ulster.  In  the  first 
he  exhibits  an  old  man  toddling 
with  two  sticks  iu  a  cottage  yard ; 


and  in  the  second  a  member  of  the 
same  family,  it  would  seem,  leaning^ 
with  his  back  against  his  cottage 
wall,  and  knitting  a  stocking  pour 
passer  le  temps. 

Mr.  E.  Hayes,  E.H.A.,  gives  us  a 
small  painting,  some  twelve  inches 
by  eight,  called  Dutch  Boats  off  Dor- 
drecht, Holland  (188),  showing  a 
stormy  sky  and  shallow  water, 
troubled  with  the  sand  upheaved 
from  the  bottom;  and  a  larger 
picture.  Entrance  to  Calais  Harhour 
(718),  in  which  fishing-boats  are 
returning  to  port  in  a  fresh  breeze, 
which  seems  to  mark  the  subsidence 
of  a  heavy  wind,  the  remembrances 
of  which  still  linger  in  the  tossed 
and  chopping  water.  There  is  life, 
truth  to  nature,  and  conscientious- 
ness in  both  these  successful  com- 
positions. 

In  his  Country  Dancing -Master^ 
West  of  Ireland  (59),  and  in  his 
Schoolmaster^ s  Moment  of  Leisure 
(326),  Mr.  H.  Helmick  manifests  a 
sense  of  humour  somewhat  akin  to 
that  of  Mr.  Erskine  Nicol,  whilst 
his  backgrounds  remind  us  of  the 
Orchardsou  -  Pettie  school.  The 
schoolmaster  is  represented  as  be- 
guiling with  a  flute  the  "  leisure  " 
he  enjoys  whilst  waiting  the  su- 
preme moment  at  which  a  young 
urchin,  who  has  been  "kept  in," 
and  who  is  studying  in  a  corner 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  dunce's 
cap,  will  be  able  to  repeat  his  les- 
son. The  Country  Dancivg- Master 
is  instructing  a  select  company  of 
the  youth  of  the  Duchy  of  Con- 
naught  in  the  graceful  steps  and 
attitudes  for  which  he  has  evidently 
achieved  a  reputation — a  far-off 
accomplishment  for  one  or  two  of 
his  male  pupils. 

In  The  Emhanhment  (588),  Mr. 
J.  O'Connor  has  devoted  himself  to 
a  spacious  exposition  of  one  of  the 
latest,  and  altogether  the  most  im- 
portant, of  London  improvements. 
The  point  of  view  is  near  the  west 
corner  of  Somerset  House,  and,. 
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facing  eastwards,  the  spectator's 
eye  ranges  to  St.  Paul's  aud  to 
Cannon  Street  Station,  whilst  the 
wide  roadway  is  enlivened  by  the 
march  of  a  detachment  of  Foot 
Guards.  The  condition  of  Leices- 
ter Square,  in  which  Mr.  O'Connor's 
studio  is  located,  and  the  condition 
of  the  unhappy  equestrian  statue 
in  its  centre,  in  particular,  has 
long  been  a  scandal  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  now  that  Mr.  Albert  Grant 
has  effected  the  rehabilitation  or 
renovation  of  the  square,  Mr. 
O'Connor  has  iaimortalised  its 
otherwise  passing  ugliness  and 
squalor  iu  The  last  of  the  old  Horse 
(1043). 

To  Mr.  G.  B.  O'Neill  we  owe 
two  charming  representations  of 
child-life,  one  of  which  is  called 
A  little  better  (34),  and  represents 
a  five-year-old  convalescent,  after  an 
attack  of  mumps,  who  is  manifest- 
ing a  quiet  subdued  pleasure  in  a 
card  castle  which  a  slightly  older 
companion  or  attendant  has  cleverly 
erected  for  her  diversion ;  whilst 
the  other,  The  first  sitting  (464), 
depicts  a  young  flaxen-haired  artist 
sitting  on  an  ottoman,  with  easel 
on  knee,  transferring  to  the  canvas 
the  "  counterfeit  presentment  "  of 
a  pair  of  juvenile  playfellows,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  of  different  complexions, 
and  posed  differently  before  a  back- 
ground of  studio  properties. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Watkins,  E.H.A.,  the 
last  of  the  painters  whom  we  shall 
have  space  to  individualize,  con- 
tributes a  landscape,  called  In  the 
Gap  of  Bunloe,  Killarney  (356), 
which  is  well  calculated,  by  its  at- 
mospheric and  other  conditions,  to 
bring  out  the  more  sombre  beauties 
and  grandeurs  of  the  scenery  of 
that  w^onderful  district.  And,  with 
this  slight  notice  of  a  meritorious 
work,  almost  the  solitary  exemplar 
of  distinctively  Irish  landscape,  we 
pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  about 
one  or  two  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Exhibition, 


A  critical  contemporary  has 
praised  the  architecture  of  the  year 
at  the  expense  of  the  painting  and 
sculpture,  both  which  were  said  tobe 
"  below  the  average  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  shows  in  the  higher  and 
artistic  qualities."  Yet  in  addition 
to  Miss  Thompson's  Calling  the 
Boll  after  an  Engagement  in  the 
Crimea  (142),  to  which  his  sol- 
dierly affinities  naturally  attracted 
him,  the  Prince  of  Wales  singled 
out  for  commendation  Boehm's 
Horse  and  his  Master  (1520)  as 
"  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture of  modern  times."  We,  in 
like  manner,  whilst  confining  our- 
selves strictly  within  the  limits  of 
our  title,  have  no  difficulty  in  se- 
lecting objects  of  praise  in  the 
galleries  set  apart  for  that  severest 
form  of  art  which  exhibits  itself  iu 
metal,  in  marble,  or,  tentatively,  in 
plaster.  Yet  at  the  very  outset  we 
stray  a  little  to  say  a  single  word  of 
admiration  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorny- 
croft's  bronze  equestrian  statuette 

Lord  Mayo,  late  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India  (1589),  which  does  in 
sculpture  on  a  small  scale  what  has 
already  been  done  in  a  full-sized 
portrait,  by  Captain  Charles  Mer- 
cier,  whose  very  effective  picture, 
showing  Lord  Mayo  in  uniform 
and  with  the  robes  and  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  has 
recently  been  hung  at  the  Junior 
Carlton  Club-house. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Lynn,  A.R.H.A.,  who 
has  already  achieved  well-merited 
distinction  by  his  many  admirable 
works,  among  which  may  be  par- 
ticularised his  various  statues  and 
busts  of  distinguished  Irishmen, 
exhibits  a  very  striking  model  for 
a  bronze  or  marble  presentation 
bust  of  the  Late  John  Little,  Esq., 
J. P.,  Mayor  of  Belfast  (1556),  and 
also  a  very  expressive  model  for  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  Late  Colonel  G. 
Powell  Leslie,  M.P.  (1566),  to  be 
placed  in  a  memorial  at  Glasslough, 
Co.   Monaghan.     Mr.  liynn  has 
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likewise  contributed  a  charming 
ideal  composition  to  which  he  gives 
the  title  of  The  first  Prayer  (1522). 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  anythino^ 
more  pious  in  the  pictures  of 
Edouard  Frere,  anything  more 
tender  and  domestic  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Mr.  Faed,  than  we  find  in 
the  composite  excellence  of  beauty 
and  religiousness  of  this  sculptured 
group,  in  which  the  mother  is  seen 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  child, 
who  presses  his  hands  together  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  with  an 
expression  in  tbem,  as  well  as  in 
the  features,  which  makes  it  credi- 
ble that  in  that  all  but  infant 
bosom  there  is  a  heart  where  love 
and  faith  have  been  already  in  some 
degree  developed. 

Mr.  Richard  Barter  is  an  artist 
whose  genius  we  are  glad  to  find 
worthily  represented  in  the  present 
Exhibition.  He  has  produced  some 
admirable  compositions,  ambitious 
in  design,  and  most  successful  in 
execution,  but  not  so  well  known 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  His  Death 
of  Virginm,  from  the  play  of  "  Vir- 
ginius,"  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  an 
alto-relievo  half  life-size  group  of 
twelve  figures,  with  accessories, 
exhibited  a  few  years  ago,  first 
brought  him  into  notice,  when  it 
was  much  and  deservedly  admired. 
But  in  boldness  of  conception,  fer- 
tility of  design,  fidelity  and  con- 
gruity  in  treatment,  his  Diana's 
Dream  is  singularly  remarkable  and 
bears  the  impress  of  true  artistic 
genius.  This  admirable  life-size 
composition,  decidedly  his  best  work, 
was  originally  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. These  and  other  works  of 
a  similar  class  show  how  success- 
ful Mr.  Barter  would  have  been 
had  he  given  full  play  to  his  genius 
for  the  ideal,  but  unfortunately  that 
description  of  high  art  does  not 
generally  find  remunerative  patron- 
age among  us,  and  our  artists  must 
ally  themselves  with  the  'practical 


— they  must  expend  their  powers 
in  producing  monumental  designs, 
busts,  &c.,  for  which  a  profitable 
market  exists.  Mr.  Barter's  contri- 
bution to  the  present  Exhibition 
is  a  heterogeneous  group  to  which 
he  has  given  the  title  Friendship 
(1501).  A  boy,  one  of  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis's  boys, 

"  A  brave,  free-hearted,  careless  one," 

stands  between  a  handsome  setter 
dog  and  a  monkey,  who,  both  friends 
of  his,  are  not  friendly  to  each 
other.  The  monkey  is  seated  on 
the  top  of  a  pillar  or  column  of  a 
height  sufficient  to  bring  his  head 
rather  above  the  level  of  that  of 
the  boy,  who,  with  his  left  hand 
holds  the  left  hand  of  the  monkey, 
whilst  his  right  hand  rests  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  dog,  who  is  ram- 
pant, with  one  paw  resting  against 
the  pillar  on  which  Jacko  is  located. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  a  real  in- 
cident, when  a  boy  was  observed 
by  the  artist  in  the  act  of  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  a  dog  and 
a  monkey,  and  did  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing such  kindly  relations 
between  them  that  the  monkey 
rode  about  on  the  dog's  back.  The 
design  of  the  group  is  a  very  happy 
one,  the  moment  seized  for  represen- 
tation being  that  when  the  boy  is  in 
the  act  of  introducing  his  pets  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  worked  out 
with  artistic  facility  and  complete 
success. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  we 
cannot  but  repeat  our  expressions  of 
regret  that  Irish  Art  should  be  so 
scantily  represented  in  this  great  Im- 
perial Exhibition.  However  excel- 
lent the  works  contributed  by  Irish 
artists  undoubtedly  are,  still  they  are 
but  comparatively  few,  and  the  im- 
pression is  left  that  the  genius  of 
our  country  is  not  represented  as 
it  should  be  in  various  departments 
of  Art. 
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QUE  POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS. 


Ir  has  generally  been  considered 
desirable  that  public  amusements 
should  in  some  way  conduce  to 
edification.  If  they  cannot  always 
be  directly  and  largely  instructive, 
they  may  in  an  indirect  manner,  and 
to  a  limited  extent,  be  the  means  of 
improving  the  mind.  Many  deep 
and  valuable  impressions  can  be 
made  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses  and  the  feelings,  and  thus 
our  hours  of  relaxation  need  never 
be  entirely  profitless.  At  the  very 
least,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  all 
recreations  provided  for  the  public 
enjoyment  should  be  based  on 
rational  principles,  and  entirely  free 
from  any  tendency  to  lower  the 
mind  or  taste. 

When  we  look  around  and  ob- 
serve the  general  condition  of 
popular  amusements  in  the  present 
day,  tTie  unavoidable  conviction  is 
that  even  this  moderate  expectation 
is  far  from  being  fulfilled.  Setting 
aside  the  stage  — too  wide  a  subject 
to  be  embraced  within  the  present 
series  of  remarks — and  confining 
ourselves  to  the  other  entertain- 
ments more  or  less  akin  to  it — we 
shall  soon  see  how  little  they  are 
in  accord  with  modern  intelligence 
and  refinement. 

The  Music  Halls  are  a  notable 
case  in  point.  These  establish- 
ments are  now  so  numerous  and 
popular,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  their  influence  can- 
not but  be  great  upon  the  minds  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  a  scope  there  is 
for  that  influence  to  be  beneficial. 
A  public  willing  to  be  amused, 
eager  for  novelties,  large  and  varied, 
and  not  devoid  of  musical  apprecia- 


tion, is  met  by  a  class  of  managers 
and  performers  whose  interest  it  is 
to  excel  in  any  branch  of  the  art 
they  may  attempt.  The  result 
ought  naturally  to  be  the  universal 
operation  of  that  charm  which  music 
proverbially  has  to  soothe  and 
elevate. 

At  the  time  when  Music  Halls 
were  first  started,  high  expectations 
were  formed  of  their  capabilities  in 
this  direction.  It  was  thought  that, 
by  coming  within  the  reach  of  the 
general  public,  instead  of  being  a 
luxury  confined  to  the  favoured  few, 
good  music  and  true  art  would 
flourish  more  widely  and  beneficially 
than  ever  they  had  done  before. 
Literature,  which  has  on  the  whole 
done  such  immense  good  by  be- 
commg  cheap  and  universal,  afforded 
a  parallel  instance,  giving  substantial 
grounds  for  this  hope.  ISome  twenty 
years  have  passed,  and  how  has  it 
been  realized  ?  What  is  the  present 
condition  of  popular  harmony  ?  The 
question  is  soon  answered.  No  one 
can  walk  the  streets  of  London, 
or  any  other  considerable  English 
town,  without  frequently  noticing 
in  the  shop-windows  of  music- 
sellers  certain  lithographed  frontis- 
pieces, representing  various  persons 
in  grotesque  and  highly- coloured 
costumes,  each  purporting  to  be  the 
likeness  of  such-and-such  a  vocalist, 
as  he  or  she  appeared  in  singing 
this,  that,  or  the  other  "  immense," 
or  "  favourite,"  or  "  popular  "  comic 
song,  which  is  invariably  received 
with  "  tumultuous  "  or  "  over- 
whelming" applause.  The  Music 
Halls  themselves  display  at  their 
doors  similar  portraits,  though  in 
an  enlarged  and  exaggerated  form, 
while  their  bills  of  fare  are  filled 
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with  announcements  relating  to  this 
special  description  of  humour  and 
harmony.  From  this  we  learn  that 
comic  songs  are  at  present  the  chief 
element  in  Music-Hall  entertain- 
ments, and  further  investigation 
will  soon  prove  to  us  that  the  chief 
element  of  these  songs  is  an 
irrational  and  debasing  vulgarity. 

A  few  prominent  instances  will 
suffice  to  bear  out  this  conviction. 

There  is  now  a  character  popular 
at  the  Music  Halls,  personated  by 
more  than  one  vocalist,  announced 
in  countless  advertisements,  and 
celebrated  on  street-hoardings,  by 

the  title  of  the  "  D  d  Scamp  !  " 

It  is  a  small  mercy  to  be  thankful 
for  that  the  public  is  spared  the 
rest  of  the  word,  which  is  said, 
however,  to  be  in  some  Music  Halls 
pronounced  in  full.  This  person- 
age, who  is  dressed  in  a  manner 
denoting  apparent  or  superficial 
respectability,  is  furnished  with  a 
string  of  verses  set  to  a  "  catching  " 
air,  wherein  he  proceeds  to  accuse 
himself  of  a  series  of  the  most 
despicable  rogueries  (of  which 
preaching  a  street  sermon  against 
intemperance,  and  getting  drunk 
on  the  proceeds,  may  serve  as  an 
example),  each  verse  ending  with 
the  chorus — 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  great  scamp, 
I  floMer  myself  I  am  he  ; 
From  Cain  to  Sir  Roger,  from  Brig- 
ham  to  Odger, 
They  can't  hold  a  candle  to  me ! " 

This  pernicious  doggrel  is  now 
being  sung  and  whistled  by  all  the 
street  boys  in  London,  and  in  the 
Music  Halls  the  chorus  is  generally 
taken  up  by  an  enthusiastic  gallery. 
Such,  in  the  present  day,  is  the 
edifying  (ffect  of  popular  song! 
Hundieds  of  people  delightedly 
shouting  and  singing  the  praises  of 
scoundrelism,  and  voluntarily  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  roguery !  We  are  not 
unpharitable   enough   to  suppose 


that  one  tithe  of  such  volunteer 
choristers  are  deserving  of  the  cha- 
racter they  assume,  but  their  ready 
assumption  of  it  shows  at  least  a 
lamentable  perversion  of  taste  ;  and 
so  popular  has  this  character  be- 
come to  the  masses,  that  two  pro- 
fessionals are  said  to  be  going  to 
law  to  settle  their  respective  claims 
to  this  scampish  distinction. 

Scarcely  less  unpardonable  is 
another  great  Music-Hall  attraction, 
"immensely  popular"  at  the  pre- 
sent date,  namely,  that  called  the 
"  Dancing  Quakers."  These  are  a 
male  and  a  female  performer, 
dressed  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  travestie  of  Quaker  costume,  and 
the  fun  consists  in  the  contortions 
they  undergo  in  trying  to  resist  an 
impulse  to  indulge  in  the  forbidden 
exercise  of  dancing.  The  Society 
of  Friends  has  ever  fared  ill  at  the 
hands  of  theatrical  votaries,  perhaps 
in  recrimination  of  their  systematic 
discountenance  of  all  such  pastimes. 
Dibdin's  "  Quaker "  is  little  less 
than  an  insulting  caricature ;  but 
these  "  Dancing  Quakers  "  are  a 
gross  and  indecent  libel.  Their 
costume  and  actions  are  extravagant 
"  beyond  the  limits  of  becoming 
mirth  ;  "  the  dress  of  the  woman 
is  of  almost  ballet  scantiness,  and 
altogether  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  representation  erring 
more  flagrantly  against  good  taste. 
Happily  the  satire  is  so  clumsy  as 
to  fall  harmless.  Never  for  a 
moment  can  it  place  the  persons 
burlesqued  in  any  ridiculous  light. 
It  is  obvious  all  along  that  the 
performers  are  simply  bufloons, 
masquerading  in  a  character  of 
whose  original  they  know  nothing. 

The  humour  of  the  ordinary 
Music-Hall  "  nigger  "  —  another 
favourite  type  of  character — has 
very  little  to  redeem  its  sheer  ab- 
surdity. One  of  these  is  now  much 
advertised  as  a  "  Stump  Orator." 
This  would-be  facetious  person 
(jQnmiences  Uis  operations  by  going 
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thi'ough  a  great  deal  of  tedious  and 
ultra-fai  cical  manoguvring  with  a 
table  and  an  umbrella.  His  speech, 
when  he  does  begin  it,  has  neither 
wit  nor  point.  It  is  not  even  amu- 
singly absurd,  and  is  disfigured 
by  several  pronounced  indecencies. 
Still  more  active  and  flagrant  are 
the  improprieties  perpetrated  by  a 
pair  of  male  "  duettists"  and 
dancers,  one  of  them  dressed  as  a 
woman,  and  many  of  their  attitudes 
and  evolutions  are  so  gross  as  to 
excite  the  open  resentment  of 
spectators  by  no  means  fastidious. 

These  may  be  exceptional  popular 
"  sensations,"  but  all  the  most  noted 
Music-Hail  assumptions  partake  of 
the  same  degraded  character.  A 
type  of  humanity  analogous  to  the 
famous  "  Scamp"  is  the  favourite 
ideal  of  Music-Hail  performers  and 
patrons.  Their  typical  hero  is  a 
man  of  "  raffish"  aspect,  preposter- 
ously attired — an  exaggeration  of 
what  used  to  be  called  a  "  cheap 
gent,"  whose  manner  towards  his 
audience  is  offensively  impertinent 
and  familiar,  whose  conversation 
is  liberally  garnished  with  slang, 
and  whose  experience  is  confined  to 
the  lowest  kinds  of  fast  life,  and  the 
worst  developments  of  human 
nature.  Given  a  being  of  this  de- 
scription, and  let  him  record  his 
doings  in  a  series  of  doggrel  verses 
set  to  an  agreeable  waltz  tune,  and 
you  have  the  "  Star  Comique"  in 
all  his  glory,  whose  name  looms 
large  on  every  hoarding,  and  whose 
portrait  shines  resplendent  in  in- 
numerable shop-windows. 

The  "  Great  Vance,"  as  he  is 
called,  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  category  ;  and  though  he  is 
doubtless  superior  to  many  other 
entertainers  of  his  class,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  his  claim  to 
"greatness."  That  he  has  ability, 
both  dramatic  and  musical,  we  aie 
willing  to  admit,  and  some  of  his 
impersonations,  such  as  the  blighted 
husband,  ^re  not  without  merit  and 


humour ;  but,  after  all,  he  is  only  a 
clever  low  comedian  with  a  good 
voice.  The  same  description  may 
apply  to  all  the  leading  comic 
singers.  Their  qualifications  are 
such  as,  on  the  regular  stage,  would 
merely  make  them  useful  "  comic 
men"  in  a  farce  or  an  after-piece, 
in  which  a  song  could  be  introduced. 
There  they  would  be  in  their  proper 
element,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  achieve  greatness 
by  appearing  elsewhere.  A  useful 
low  comedian  may  be  deservedly 
popular,  but  he  is  scarcely  numbered 
among  great  artists  ;  it  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  see  why  his  counterpart 
upon  the  Music-Hall  boards  should 
be  glorified  as  the  "  Great  So-and- 
so,"  the  "  tremendous  Somebody- 
else,"  or  the  "  unapproachable  et  ce- 
tera,"— the  recipient  of  unbounded 
applause,  and  (according  to  report) 
immense  monetary  rewards.  It  is 
far  less  vocal  talent  that  causes  his 
popularity  than  the  low-comedy 
"  business,"  the  "  gagging,"  the  ex- 
travagant costumes,  the  easy  fami- 
liarity with  his  audience,  and  the 
well-understood  by-play  with  which 
he  ekes  out  his  impertinences,  that 
endear  the  "Star  Comique"  to  the 
vulgar  mind.  It  is  surprising  (but 
at  the  same  time  gratifying)  that  a 
great  number  of  low  comedians  from 
the  regular  stage  do  not  hasten  to 
take  this  short  and  easy  cut  to  en- 
hance fame  and  fortune. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  the  multitudinous  "  serio- 
comics"  or  "  lady  artistes,"  as  they 
style  themselves,  exert  any  refining 
or  mitigating  influence  upon  the  tor- 
rent of  male  slanginess  and  vul- 
garity. They  are  of  the  same  species 
as  their  companions.  Their  marked 
characteristics  are  the  boldness  of 
their  demeanour,  and  their  over- 
whelming self-confidence  and  as- 
surance. They  make  no  pretence  to 
anything  like  becoming  feminine 
reserve.  For  them  to  be  escorted 
on  to  the  stage  by  gentlemen,  as  is 
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the  custom  with  lady  singers  at 
concerts,  would  seem  altogether 
superfluous  and  out  of  place. 
Strength  of  lungs,  violence  of 
action,  force,  verve,  vigour,  these 
are  their  usual  qualifications  for  ap- 
plause, far  more  than  actual  vocal 
skni,  or  any  approximation  to  artistic 
refinement,  or  even  correctness. 
The  very  familiar  and  exaggerated 
"  nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed 
smiles "  which  they  bestow  so 
liberally  upon  their  audience,  are 
scarcely  calculated  to  please  fastidi- 
ous persons  accustomed  to  higher- 
class  manners,  but  are  appropriate 
enough  to  the  songs  sung  and  the 
characters  assumed,  and  seem  to 
be  highly  relished  by  the  particular 
class  to  whom  they  are  directed. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  At  a  per- 
formance given  some  time  ago  at 
the  London  Pavilion,  one  of  the 
principal  Music  Halls,  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  a  little  girl, 
who  in  her  infantile  voice  sang  some 
ditty  of  fast  life,  enhanced  by  ap- 
propriate action  and  costume.  Few 
things  could  be  more  objectionable. 
The  public  exhibition  of  any  kind 
of  "  Infant  phenomenon,"  or  "  Juve- 
nile wonder,"  appeals  to  a  morbid 
and  unsound  taste,  and  ought  to  be 
discouraged  by  all  right-minded 
persons,  but  when  a  child  of  eleven 
or  twelve  is  brought  forward  to  sing 
slang  songs,  to  strut  and  stare,  and 
ogle  the  public  through  a  double 
eye-gla-s — to  assume  all  the  for- 
ward and  impertinent  airs  of  the 
adult  low-class  actress,  the  evil  is 
materially  increased.  It  is  not  only 
sowing  the  seeds  of  what  is  wrong, 
but  forcing  them  into  precocious 
and  unnatural  growth. 

This  leads  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  another  great  feature  of 
popular  amusement,  conspicuous  at 
the  Music  Halls  and  largely  occupy- 
ing female  performers — the  dancing. 
All  whose  principles  are  sufficiently 
liberal  for  them  to  countenance 
dramatic  entertainments  at  all,  will 


consider  this,  within  limits,  as  an 
allowable  adjunct  to  them.  But 
there  are  dances  and  dances,  and  no 
privilege  is  more  dangerously  liable 
to  be  abused.  The  marvellous, 
graceful,  and  refined  performances 
of  Fanny  Ellsler,  or  Perea  Nina, 
exemplifying,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
"  the  poetry  of  motion,"  were  as 
different  from  the  Terpsichorean 
abominations  which  have  more  re- 
cently been  imported  from  Paris  to 
contaminate  the  English  stage  as 
light  from  darkness.  The  kind  of 
dancing  prevalent  in  theatrical  bur- 
lesques and  at  Music  Halls  illus- 
trates the  poetry  of  nothing,  but 
merely  the  prose  of  indecency.  It 
would  seem  to  denote  a  serious  re- 
trogression in  public  morals.  It  is 
indeed  significant,  that  whereas  the 
Waltz  was  thought  something  very 
shocking  when  first  introduced,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
Can-can  is  now  constantly  exhibited 
in  innumerable  places  of  public 
amusement.  We  are  led  to  inquire 
where  is  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  ?  and  what  is  the  use 
of  that  official,  if  he  cannot  inter- 
fere with  these  demoralizing  per- 
formances ?  The  very  costumes 
seem  studiously  designed  to  en- 
hance the  pernicious  effect. 
Whether  the  scandalous  semi- 
nudity  of  the  ballet,  or  the  equally 
indecorous  acrobatic  stage-prince 
dress  is  assumed  by  the  danseuse^ 
every  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
display  of  the  figure,  and  for  all 
kinds  of  unseemly  agility.  Add  to 
this  the  bold  stare,  the  leering,  and 
attitudinizing,  and  hand-kissing, 
the  general  defiance  of  all  modesty 
of  manner,  audit  must  be  confessed 
that  a  more  vitiating  exhibition 
could  scarcely  be  devised."  There 
maybe  some  faint  shadow  of  pallia- 
tion in  the  fact  that,  in  its  worst  as- 
pect, it  is  a  foreign  exotic,  but  that 
does  not  do  away  with  the  blame 
attaching  to  its  adoption. 

The   Music  Hall  songs  and  im- 
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personations  are,  however,  purely 
English,  which  makes  it  all  the 
more  a  matter  for  shame  and  regret 
that  they  have  become  so  thorough- 
ly low  and  despicable.  To  speak  of 
•'Art  and  Music,"  in  connection 
with  such  performances,  is  an  insult 
to  those  terms.  There  is  as  little 
of  the  artistic  or  the  really  musical 
as  there  is  of  the  natural  or  refined 
in  them.  The  smallest  vocal  abili- 
ties or  accomplishments  would  suf- 
fice to  make  a  successful  '*  Comique," 
if  conjoined  with  boundless  assur- 
ance and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  taste  to  be  appealed  to. 
Indeed,  talent  and  skill  of  a  higher 
order  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
Music  Halls  in  their  present  state. 
The  popular  "  comic  song  "  cannot 
be  said  to  be  sung  at  all,  it  is  half- 
spoken,  half- shouted  through  a 
cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  amid  the 
murmurs  of  a  mobile  crowd  and 
the  noisy  demonstrations  of  a  rowdy 
gallery.  The  singer's  appeal  to  the 
'•ladies  and  gentlemen  "  to  oblige 
by  assisting  in  the  chorus,  is  only 
too  readily  responded  to  by  those 
whose  etforts  are  destructive  alike  of 
decorum  and  melody. 

Without  even  visiting  a  Music 
Hall,  it  is  easy  enough  to  prove  the 
justice  of  our  strictures  upon  the 
style  of  art  therein  cultivated.  Let 
the  inquirer  turn  over  the  piles  of 
"  Comic  Songs  "  exposed  outside 
cheap  music-shops,  or  purchase  a 
penny  song-book  of  Music-Hall 
melodies,  and  he  will  find  that  they 
almost  entirely  consist  of  such  stuff 
as  the  following  commencement  of 
one  of  the  "  Great  Vance's  "  popular 
songs  : — 

"  Have  you  seen  my  daughter  ? — if  you 

ain't  you  oughter, 
A  pretty  gal,  her  name  is  Sal,  she's 

often  in  this  quarter ; 
Her  mother  was  a  stunner,  and  she's  a 

reg'lar  wunner, 
With  Grecian  nose  and  pigeon  toes, 

and  just  the  same  as  me ; 
She's  had  an  edification  fit  for  any 

station, 


To  parley-woo  can  down  a  few,  and 
plays  on  the  piano,"  &c. 

As  an  example  of  the  knowledge 
of  rhyme  displayed  in  these  com- 
positions, here  are  some  lines  from  a 
song  entitled  "  Rambling  through 
the  Town :  "— 

"  A  sight  'twas  worse  than  that,  a  sol- 
dier next  I  saw. 

He'd  but  one  arm  and  leg,  I  thought 
'  a  shocking  thing  is  war  !  ' 

He  had  two  medals,  for  he'd  fought  all 
thro'  the  cold  Crimea, 

His  pension  was  sixpence  a  day,  but 
only  for  one  year." 

The  favourite  diversions  of  the 
species  of  Music-Hall  hero  we 
have  previously  described,  are  thus 
glorified  in  another  popular  song 
from  the  repertoire  of  the  "  Lion 
Leybourne :  " — 

"The   milkman   in  the  morning  he 

knows  us  Rams, 
We  follow  behind  him  and  empty  the 

cans, 

Which  down  the  area  he  has  put 

For  breakfast  in  the  morning  ; 
Upset  a  coffee- stall  as  we  go  home. 
With  our  landladies  pick  a  hone. 
And  get  kick'd  out  of  house  and  home 
Without  a  moment's  warning. 
So  come  and  be  a    member  of  the 
Rollicking  Rams  !  "  &c. 

The  "  pangs  of  misprized  love  " 
form  a  prevailing  theme  of  this 
Catnach  literature,  as  in  the  speci- 
men cited  below : — 

"  I  sing  a  tale,  and  tell  a  song 
About  a  party  who  went  wrong, 
And  all  through  naughty  Cupid's  dart. 
Which  shot  her  bang  clean  through 

the  heart. 
She  had  been  courted  by  a  Bobby, 
But  gave  him  up  for  a  chap  more 

nobby, 

Whose  gorgeous  appearance  struck  her 
dumb — 

As  he  marched  and  kept  banging  of  a 
great  big  drum." 

Indeed,  so  many  of  the  songs 
are  supposed  to  emanate  from  duped 
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or  disappointed  lovers,  suffering 
from  the  faithlessness  of  the  "  gals  " 
— as  the  female  members  of  the 
class  are  universally  called — that 
the  subject  becomes  wearisome 
from  repetition  alone. 

At  times  the  Music-Hail  rhyme- 
ster seems  to  write  for  the  special 
delectation  of  the  lowest  of  the  low, 
with  whose  manners  and  customs 
he  is  evidently  well  acquainted,  as 
in  a  song  called  the  "  Nobby 
Coster's  Hop,"  beginning  thus  : — 

"  I'm  a  flimy,  rorty  kind  o'  bloke,  I 

patter  the  hcab  gnals, 
I'm  up  to  snuff  and  down  to  a  move, 

and  nuts  on  the  Houndsditch  gals," 

<fec.; 

and,  in  the  same  characteristic 
language,  the  songster  proceeds  to 
describe  a  domestic  festival,  at 
which 

"  The  beer  went  round,  and  Old  Tom 

too,  we  did  the  thing  to  rights, 
And  kept  the  ball  a-rolling,  boys,  thro' 

all  the  blooming  night ; 
We  did  '  Black  Sal  and  Dusty  Bob,' 

we  kicked  our  legs  about, 
Until  Moll    Flanders    fetched  Dick 

Swipes  a  wery  ngly  clout; 
But  I  soon  stopped  the  scrapping  fake, 

for  I  pnt  up  my  dukes. 
And  gave  some  toppers  right  and  left, 

all  wunners  and  no  flukes. 
Next  day  we  made  it  up  again,  and 

ne'er  shall  I  forget 
The  coster's  lardy-dardy  hop,  with  Dan 

and  Sally's  set." 

Each  verse  concludes  with  a  paean 
of  triumph  and  delight : — 

"  Strike  the  blooming  marrow-bones, 
and  make  the  cleavers  ring  ! 

We  costers  down  Yitechapel  way  can 
do  the  proper  thing !  " 

Concerning  this  we  can  also  say, 
that  if  these  melodious  "  costers  " 
would  confine  themselves  to  "  Yite- 
chapel," there  would  not  be  so  much 
to  complain  of ;  but,  unfortunately, 
their  peculiar  species  of  humour 
has  penetrated  much  farther,  and 
left  its  unmistakable  traces  upon  all 


popular  comic  harmony,  not  only  in 
London,  but  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

No  part  of  a  "  comic  song "  is 
considered  more  important  than 
the  chorus,  although  it  is  generally 
not  only  devoid  of  humour,  but  also 
of  sense.  One  that  was  much  in 
vogue  a  short  time  ago  ran  thus  : — 

"  May  sheeps'  heads  grow  upon  apple- 
trees, 

If  ever  I  cease  to  love  ! 
If  ever  I  cease  to  love ! 
May  the  moon  be  turned  into  green 
cheese, 
If  ever  I  cease  to  love  ! " 

Kepetition,  it  seems,  is  the  soul 
of  chorus,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
song- writers,  whose  invention  can- 
not be  severely  taxed  by  such  re- 
frains as  this  : — 

"  For  I've  lost  my  bow-wow,  who's 
seen  my  bow-wow  ? 
Poor  little  doggie,  bow-wow-wow ! 
I've  lost  my  bow-wow,  who's  seen 
my  bow-wow  ? 
Poor  little  doggie,  bow-wow-wow 
wow- wow-wow ! " 

Or  this  :— 

"  Oh,  cackle,  cackle,  cackle,  cackle,  at 
morning's  early  dawning, 
Cock-a-doodle-doo,  my  friends,  gives 

us  all  a  warning ; 
Fresh  new-laid  eggs  for  breakfast 
every  morning, 

Chuck !  chuck !  chuck !  chuck ! 
chuck  !  chuck  !  cock-a-doodle- 
doo  ! " 

But  we  will  not  offend  the  reader 
by  quoting  any  more  of  this  out- 
rageous trash.  That  any  man  can 
be  found  willing,  at  any  price,  to 
come  forward  and  sing  it,  is  as  in- 
explicable as  the  fact  of  its  finding 
listeners. 

We  are  not  asserting  that  all 
popular  comic  songs  are  of  this 
wretched  character,  or  that  all  the 
performers  are  incapable  of  better 
things.  The  "  Motto  Songs  "  of 
the  late  Harry  Clifton  were,  many 
of  them,  excellent,  if  not  as  compo- 
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sitions,  certainly  in  the  sentiments 
expressed.  A  little  more  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  in  conception 
and  treatment  would  raise  them  to 
the  category  of  really  good  and 
sterling  songs.  Mackney,  the  well- 
known  negro  impersonator  and 
musician,  is  without  doubt  a  per- 
former of  genuine  humour,  and 
great  and  versatile  talent,  which 
would  appear  to  more  advantage  if 
he  were  not  so  much  under  the 
necessity  of  adapting  Ids  pleasan- 
tries to  the  taste  of  his  gallery 
audience.  His  skill  in  music  is 
shown  upon  several  instruments  — 
he  can  extract  a  wonderful  amount 
of  complicated  and  eccentric  melody 
from  the  apparently  simple  banjo, 
and  his  "  farm-yard  imitations " 
of  the  cries  of  animals,  includ- 
ing the  "  Hibernian  lamb,"  or  pig 
—  are  as  clever  and  life-like  as  they 
are  amusing.  A  good  specimen  of 
his  fun  is  a  parody  upon  "  My 
pretty  Jane,"  which  keeps  to  the 
air  while  spinning  out  the  lines 
into  inordinate  length,  thus  : — 

"  My  pretty  J ane — my  most  adorable 
Jane, 

Oblige  me  in  this  particular,  and 
never  look  so  shy, 
But  attend  to  the  assignation  I  made 
with  you  in  the  evening, 

When  the  bloom  is  imparting  an 
aspect  of  considerable  magnifi- 
cence to  the  rye." 

This  may  not  be  the  highest  class 
of  humour,  but  it  is  the  true  spirit 
of  burlesque.  It  takes  a  somewhat 
sentimental  song,  well  known  to 
everybody,  and  places  it  in  a  ludi- 
crous light  by  the  aid  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  same  experiment  with 
"  Mary  Blane "  is  less  happy,  as 
that  song  is  more  pathetic  than 
merely  sentimental,  and  is  full  of 
that  true  and  deep  feeling  which  will 
not  bear  burlesquing. 

Nor  do  we  deny  that  in  the  per- 
formances of  such  singers  as 
"Arthur  Lloyd"  and  the  "Jolly 


Nash,"  there  are  occasional  traces 
of  real  humour,  true  harmony,  and 
genuine  sentiment,  and  even  the 
unabashed  "  serio-comic  ladies," 
when  they  attempt  serious  songs, 
or  operatic  selections,  sometimes 
display  indications  of  vocal  powers 
and  accomplishments  which  it  is  a 
pity  should  be  so  wasted.  A  tho- 
rough weeding  of  the  Music-Hall 
"  professional  "  ranks  would  doubt- 
less leave  much  valuable  raw 
material  with  which  to  commence 
an  improved  system.  But  at  pre- 
sent anything  at  all  good  is  too  ex- 
ceptional to  disturb  the  predomi- 
nant rule  of  incompetency  and  b  id 
taste. 

Many  of  the  Music  Halls  go  as 
near  as  the  law  permits  to  the 
regular  drama  by  introducing  far- 
cical scenes  and  dialogues,  and 
elaborate  pantomimic  ballets,  with 
scenic  effects.  This  might  be  made 
a  redeeming  feature,  but  that  such 
dramatic  attempts  are  of  the  same 
debasing  kind  ;  as,  for  instance,  one 
recently  given  at  the  "  Royal  Music 
Hall,"  Holborn.  In  this,  the  fun 
was  of  the  broadest  and  vilest  kind 
— that  species  of  humour  which 
consists  in  a  man  (with  obvious  in- 
tentions) sprawling  upon  a  table 
and  knocking  it  over  when  pretend- 
ing to  lay  a  cloth  on  it,  and  in  the 
characters  pelting  each  other  with 
the  crockery.  Yet  hundreds  of 
grown-up  spectators  seemed  to  de- 
light in  this  drivelling  horse-play. 
The  active  element  of  discord  in 
the  piece  was  the  mischief  of  a  huge 
ape,  which  annoyed  and  interfered 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  characters. 
It  can  readily  be  understood  that 
an  acrobat  dressed  up  in  an  imita- 
tion skin  of  a  monkey,  with  a 
movable  or  "practicable"  tail  at- 
tached, has  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  a  variety  of  obscene 
and  disgusting  antics— the  per- 
former did  not  spare  this  expedient, 
and  the  laughter  and  applause  that 
greeted  his  unseemly  gestures  were 
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perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  utter  depravation  of  the  public 
taste.  That  this  exhibition  of 
bestiality  might  please  a  gallery 
audience  in  Seven  Dials,  we  can 
understand,  but  that  it  should  be 
for  a  moment  even  tolerated  by 
the  occupants  of  elegant  stalls  and 
half-guinea  boxes,  in  a  large  Music 
Hall  in  a  respectable  neighbour- 
hood, is  almost  incredible.  What 
class  of  persons  can  they  be  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  pay  theatre 
prices  to  witness  such  degrading 
buffoonery  ?  And  if  this  sort  of 
thing  is  permitted  at  the  best  Music 
Halls,  to  what  level  do  the  enter- 
tainments at  the  worst  descend  ? 

But  in  all  the  Music  Halls,  from 
the  best  to  the  worst,  the  level  of 
merit  and  taste  is  lamentably  low. 
In  all,  the  staple  elements  are 
boisterous  vulgarity  and  out- 
rageous absurdity,  unrelieved  by 
humour,  and  often  flavoured  with 
indecency.  In  all  there  are  the 
same  slanginess  and  "  scampish " 
male  effrontery,  the  same  pre- 
dominance of  "  fleshings  "  and 
exhibitions  of  female  shameless- 
ness  ;  the  same  paucity  of  genuine 
vocal  or  histrionic  ability.  The  ob- 
jectionable "  Juvenile  Wonder  "  is 
also  prevalent.  Girls  of  tender  age 
are  broujjjht  forward  to  go  through 
their  noviciate  in  public  immodesty; 
boys  are  trained  in  all  the  low 
buffoonery  of  the  caravan  clown. 
Men  appear  dressed  as  women,  and 
women  as  men,  for  no  apparent 
reason  but  to  show  the  improprieties 
which  are  so  readily  produced  by 
such  a  device  ;  and  vulgar  and  idiotic 
choruses  are  taken  up  by  many 
audiences,  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  anything  like  musical  effect. 
Each  establishment  is,  in  fact,  far 
less  an  Abode  of  Harmony  than  a 
Temple  of  Impudence. 

To  this  conclusion  all  careful  in- 
vestigation will  inevitably  lead.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  commence  with 
an  adverse  prejudice,  or  to  select 


unfavoui-able  conditions.  Choose  the 
best  Music  Halls  at  times  when  the 
programmes  are  held  forth  as 
especially  attractive  and  varied — • 
when  there  is  what  is  called  "  an  un- 
usual combination  of  talent" — and 
the  probability  is  that  you  may 
watch  the  performance  for  an  entire 
evening  without  discovering  a  single 
specimen  of  what — judging  by  even 
the  most  moderate  standard — can  be 
called  refined  or  rational  entertain- 
ment. 

Every  person  of  liberal  mind 
must  recognize  the  desirability  of 
having,  in  every  large  town  or  city, 
means  of  relaxation  suitable  for  all 
varieties  of  taste  that  can,  by  the 
widest  interpretation,  be  considered 
good  taste.  Nor  can  it  reasonably 
be  expected  that  a  series  of  diver- 
tisements  provided  for  a  large  and 
mixed  class,  should  be  throughout 
of  that  mild  and  staid  order  appro- 
priate to  a  rectory  parlour  If  large 
numbers  of  the  public  admire  clever 
professional  dancing,  farcical  inter- 
ludes, and  acrobatic  feats,  it  is  hard 
to  debar  them  from  such  means  of 
gratification.  Only,  it  should  be 
rigidly  stipulated  that  these  things, 
on  account  of  their  inherent  prone- 
ness  to  degenerate,  should  always 
be  the  best  of  their  kind — should 
be  relieved  by  genuine  humour, 
elevated  by  real  talent,  and  freed 
from  any  immoral  tendency.  This 
applies  equally  to  comic  songs ; 
they  need  not  be  prohibited,  but 
they  need  not  be,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  either  vulgar,  or  silly,  or  in- 
decent. The  comic  and  buffo  songs 
of  the  late  Albert  Smith,  of  John 
Parry,  and  of  George  Buckland, 
are  very  agreeable  proofs  that 
melody,  refinement,  and  true  comic- 
ality may  go  together.  The  im- 
mense popularity,  years  ago,  of  the 
songs  of  Eliza  Cook  and  Henry 
I^ussell,  was  an  evidence  that  do- 
mestic incidents  and  current  topics 
can  furnish  themes  for  national 
melody  capable  of  being  enjoyed 
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alike  by  high  and  low.  True  ge- 
nius can  extract  something  edify- 
ing from  the  most  commonplace, 
or  even  ludicrous  subjects.  But 
this  result  can  only  be  produced  by 
keeping  in  the  background  all  the 
meaner  attributes  and  more  de- 
grading associations  of  such  sub- 
jects or  characters.  In  the  so- 
called  comic  songs  and  imper- 
sonations of  the  Music  Hall,  the 
reverse  course  is  pursued.  All  that 
is  vulgar  and  debasing  is  pushed 
into  undue  prominence.  There  are 
no  ennobling  or  redeeming  traits 
in  the  types  of  character  repre- 
sented. The  favourite  themes  are 
London  dissipation  in  its  lowest 
form,  Cockney  scampishness  and 
rampant  Bohemianism  in  their 
worst  aspect.  No  phase  of  human 
nature  can  be  more  odious  and  re- 
pulsive than  that  presented  by  the 
typical  Music-Hall  singer,  who, 
dressed  in  a  bright  green  coat,  a 
yellow  waistcoat,  and  chessboard- 
pattern  trousers,  swaggers  on  to  the 
stage  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  pro- 
claims himself  as  the  "  Howling 
Swell,"  or  the  "  Rackety  Snob," 
or  the  "  Rollicking  Cad,"  and  in 
that  character  details  the  particulars 
of  some  low  amour,  or  celebrates 
the  glorious  achievement  of  getting 
drunk  every  night,  or  swindling  his 
landlady  out  of  her  rent.  There 
are  doubtless  only  too  many  persons 
who  are  capable  of  such  actions, 
but  surely  none  who  thus  aggres- 
sively glory  in  their  infamy,  or,  if 
there  be,  they  are  too  base  to  be 
even  amusing,  and  are  certainly  not 
fit  to  be  made  popular  heroes. 

There  is  less  to  be  said,  generally, 
against  the  acrobatic  portion  of 
Music-Hall  programmes.  It  is  not 
the  most  exalted  form  of  amuse- 
ment, but  it  is  interestinn^  as  show- 
ing the  perfection  of  strength  and 
agility  to  which  the  body  may  be 
trained.  Exception  must,  however, 
be  taken  to  those  sensation  feats 
which  derive  their  c'.iief  attraction 


from  the  danger  of  the  performer  5 
and  also  to  the  unfeeling  practice 
of  encoring  feats  entailing  enormous 
and  exhausting  exertion,  especially 
where  the  athletes  are  under  adult 
age. 

It  is  surprising  when  we  reflect 
that  while  popular  literature,  art, 
and  even  the  drama  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  purified  and  refined 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  our  other  popular  amusements 
should  still  remain  at  the  level  of 
Holywell  Street.  Who  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  state  of  things  ?  The  pub- 
lic cannot  be  wholly  exempt  from 
blame.  Managers  may  plead  that 
they  must  live,  and  can  only  do  so 
by  supplying  a  demand.  But  they 
can  do  much  to  lead  as  well  as  to 
follow  the  public  taste.  The  one 
influence  re-acts  upon  the  other. 
If,  also,  it  be  argued  that,  to  many 
of  its  frequenters,  the  entertain- 
ment provided  at  a  Music  flail  is 
less  the  attraction  than  its  qualities 
as  a  restaurant  and  pleasant  lounge, 
the  caterers  for  the  public  are  just 
in  the  position  to  elevate  the  taste 
of  their  patrons  by  treating  them 
to  something  really  good.  The  in- 
difference and  inattention  with 
which  many  of  the  visitors  sit 
through  the  greater  part  of  a  long 
evening's-  entertainment,  and  the 
universal  attention,  when  an  audi- 
ence is  roused  by  something  in- 
teresting and  effective,  are  proofs 
that  opportunities  of  this  desirable 
result  are  not  wanting.  Some  say 
that,  in  London  at  least,  the  theatres 
are  swallowing  up  the  Music  Halls, 
and  that  the  latter  are  falling  in  po- 
pular estimation  ;  but  they  continue 
to  fill  nightly,  and  in  the  provinces 
flourish  as  much  as  ever.  The 
greater  their  popularity,  the  more 
urgent  is  the  necessity  of  raising 
them  from  their  present  degraded 
position. 

But  are  there  no  other  popular 
amusements  existing,  of  a  higher 
and  more  wholesome  kind?  There 
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are  many.  There  are  semi- drama- 
tic monologue  "  entertainments," 
which  include  acting  and  comic 
songs  of  a  refined  order— like  those 
ofWoodin  and  Maccabe,  and  Thur- 
ton  and  -Fleming  Norton.  There 
are  the  kindred  dialogue  perform- 
ances, like  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Paul ;  as  these  are  migra- 
tory, their  influence  is  very  widely 
extended.  At  the  best,  their  aim 
is  amusement  merely,  effected  more 
by  rapid  changes  of  costume  and 
exaggerated  sketches  of  character 
than  by  any  means  more  subtle, 
artistic,  and  true  to  life.  They  are 
inferior  as  edifying  recreations  to 
the  high  comedy  of  the  regular 
stage ;  still  they  are  immeasurably 
above  the  level  of  the  IVJusic  Halls, 
and  appeal  to  a  more  cultivated 
order  of  visitors.  Not  that  we  by 
any  means  wish  to  imply  that  the 
degeneration  of  Popular  Amuse- 
ments is  confined  to  those  pro- 
vided for  the  middle  or  lower 
classes.  The  higher  have  also  been 
affected  by  it.  Dear  Harmony,  for 
instance,  is  often  as  worthless  as 
that  which  is  cheap.  Many  favour- 
ite drawing-room  songs,  if  not  open 
to  other  objections,  are  insufferably 
silly  and  inane,  and  neither  words 
nor  music  will  bear  close  scru- 
tiny. The  recent  exposures  of  the 
"royalty  system"  have  shown,  in 
no  very  creditable  light,  the  process 
by  which  musical  trash  is  foisted 
upon  fashionable  and  discerning 
audiences.  Even  German  Reed's 
thoroughly  *'  West-end  "  entertain- 
ment does  not  stand  above  criti- 
cism. Such  pieces  as  "Ages  Ago  " 
are  indeed  excellent  as  examples  of 
an  ingenious  idea  logically  carried 
out,  but  farces  like  "  He's  Coming !  " 
are  childishly  extravagant  and  un- 
natural ;  because,  while  the  scenes 
and  characters  are  extremely  real- 
istic, the  events  are  so  incongruously 
impossible  and  out  of  reason,  that 
a  far  greater  brilliancy  of  dialogue 
than  is  exemplified  would  fail  to 


redeem  their  absurdity.  The  talent 
that  is  wasted  upon  such  produc- 
tions might  be  far  more  advan- 
tageously employed. 

"  Magical  performances  "  and 
manifestations  of  optical  illusions, 
such  as  those  of  Maskelyne  and 
Cooke  and  Dr.  Lynn,  at  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall,  are  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  both  ingenious  and 
edifying  to  all  thinking  minds. 
They  show  a  decided  advance  upon 
the  clever  but  somewhat  cumbrous 
feats  of  legerdemain  of  which  the 
late  Professor  Anderson  was  an 
exemplar,  and  are  particularly  in- 
teresting at  the  present  time  as 
bearing  upon  the  vexed  question  of 
Spiritualism.  Then  there  are  the 
various  amusing  and  scientific  re- 
creations which  are  combined  in 
such  establishments  as  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  which  are 
deserving  of  all  the  support  that 
can  be  given  them.  Music,  in  its 
higher  branches,  is,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  largely  cultivated  and  largely 
appreciated  in  the  town-halls  and 
concert-rooms  throughout  the  king- 
dom. But  none  of  these  are  exactly 
capable  of  filling  the  place  of  the 
Music  Halls.  Permanent  and  ele- 
gant public  resorts,  furnished  with 
entertainments  varied  and  popular, 
but  at  the  same  time  refined  and 
elevating,  must  be  considered  in 
the  present  day  a  necessity  which 
has  become  an  urgent  want. 

The  "  Moore  and  Burgess "  or 
"  Christy  Minstrels  "  provide  a 
musical  and  mimetic  entertainment 
akin  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
Music  Halls,  and  now  recognized 
as  an  "  institution "  among  our 
popular  amusements.  But  this  has 
shared  in  the  general  deterioration. 
Those  who  can  remember  the  just 
popularity  of  such  beautiful  negro 
melodies  as  "  Mary  Blane,"  "  Lucy 
Neal,"  and  the  "  Ohl  House  at 
Home,"  can  have  but  scant  enthu- 
siasm for  their  very  feeble  succes- 
sors.   Simple,  natural,  and  pathetic, 
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the  old  plantation  songs  touched 
true  chords  of  feeling,  while  their 
humour,  if  not  very  enUghtened, 
was  racy  of  the  soil.  But  now 
there  is  a  great  falling  off;  the 
once  strong-natured  Negro  has 
degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  Christys,"  into  the  most  lympha- 
tic and  feeling  of  sentimentalists. 
The  songs  of  the  race  have  lost 
all  their  distinctive  character,  as 
well  as  their  force,  manliness,  and 
vitality.  To  what  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  beings  are  such  ditties  as 
"  Put  me  in  my  little  Bed  "  sup- 
posed to  refer? — and  can  anything 
be  more  absurd  and  unnatural  than 
for  a  full-grown  man  in  irreproach- 
able evening  dress,  but  with  face 
blackened  in  imitation  of  a  Negro, 
preferring  that  infantile  request, 
and  thirty  other  melodists  of  similar 
appearance  jo  ining  in  the  chorus? 
What,  also,  is  the  presumed  nation- 
ality or  social  position  of  the  dark 
vocalist  who  "  wishes  to  be  a  bird," 
desires  to  be  "  met  in  the  lane  when 
the  clock  strikes  nine,"  or  expresses 
some  other  equally  irrational  and 
ultra-sentimental  request  ?  The  abo- 
lition of  slavery  may  have  changed  the 
real  Negro,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  at  any  period  he  at  all  re- 
sembled the  painfully  susceptible 
creature  depicted  by  the  "  Christys." 
Such  songs,  in  fact,  have  no  value 
as  bearing  upon  actual  character; 
they  are  simply  inane  and  maudlin, 
the  words  are  often  mere  nonsense, 
and  the  music,  if  superficially 
"taking,"  is  mostly  flimsy  and  un- 
original. Compare  them  with  the 
old  slave  songs,  or  such  American 
melodies  as  "  The  Hazel  Dell,"  or 
"Minnie,"  and  the  contrast  is  at 
once  apparent. 

The  humour  is  equally  poor  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  Christys'  " 
comic  song<  are  deficient  in  point, 
and  occasionally  spiced  with  allu- 
sions very  doubtful  as  to  delicacy 
and*  good  taste.  We  cannot  con- 
sider that  jokes   upon   the  term 


"  wet-nurse,"  pointed  references  to 
rocking  the  cradle,"  in  connection 
with  a  very  recent  royal  marriage, 
or  unsavoury  comparisons  of  St. 
James's  Hall  to  a  butcher's  shop, 
with  its  "  sheeps'  heads,  lights, 
livers,"  &c.,  as  in  any  way  justifiable 
or  compatible  with  refinement.  The 
puns  in  the  interspersed  dialogue 
between  the  "  Comic  Men"  are 
mostly  so  old  and  worn-out,  that 
whatever  point  they  originally  pos- 
sessed is  long  ago  obliterated.  The 
notion  of  a  child's  crying  indicating 
"  squally  "  weather,  is  one  that  has 
been  current  for  more  than  a  gene- 
ration, and  it  is  surely  time  that  the 
overworked  names  "  Lowe,  Dizzy, 
and  Bright,"  were  allowed  to  rest  in 
the  shade.  Even  when  new,  these 
quibbles  were  by  no  means  brilliant, 
the  double  meanings  being  so  obvi- 
ous that  any  embryo  punster  of  seven 
years  old  could  have  perceived  them. 
The  laughter  they  still  raise  show 
that  there  are  persons  who  can  be 
satisfied  with  these  feeble  and  de- 
fective witticisms,  but  the  more  dis- 
cerning portion  of  the  audience 
may  reasonably  demand  something 
better. 

We  have  no  wish  to  undervalue 
the  talents  of  the  "  Moore  and 
Burgess  "  troupe,  who  are  accom- 
plished musicians,  and  might  afi'ord 
really  good  recreation  for  all  classes 
of  the  public,  if  they  would  only 
remodel  their  entertainment  and 
endeavour  to  appeal  to  more  culti- 
vated tastes. 

In  conclusion  of  this  necessarily 
rapid,  but,  it  is  hoped,  so  far  efficient 
survey,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
regret  at  the  present  condition  of 
our  popular  amusements.  We  can- 
not but  lament  especially  the  dis- 
appointment  of    the    hopes  that 
were  once  entertained  of  the  Music 
Halls  as  means  of  elevating  recrea- 
tion for  the  people.    Lower  than 
they    have     now    descended  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  them  to 
sink,  and  it  is  imperative  that  efforts 
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should  be  made  either  to  thoroughly 
reform  or  altogether  abolish  them. 
The  only  remedy  in  such  matters  — 
the  only  means  of  permanently  root- 
ing out  what  is  bad,  and  stemming 
the  tide  of  vulgarity,  indecency, 
and  utter  imbecility  which  has  now 


reached  such  alarming  proportions, 
is  a  combined  and  vigorous  effort 
on  the  part  of  managers,  and  the 
more  influential  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  public,  to  provide  some- 
thing better. 


THE  HOME  EULE  DEBATE. 


Parturiunt  monies, nascetiir  ridicu- 
lus  mus,  is  about  the  best  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  given  of  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt's  preliminary  motion  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 

"  The  Mountain  labours  with  prodi- 
gious throes, 

And  lo  !  a  mouse  ridiculous  outgoes  !  " 
A  better  description,  we  contend, 
could  not  be  given,  in  so  far  as 
that  debate  was  conducted  by  the 
combined  intelligence  of  the  Home 
Rule  representatives  —  gentlemen 
who,  assuredly,  are  not  less  conspicu- 
ous for  patriotism  and  consistency 
than  they  are  illustrious  for  political 
integrity  and  common  sense  ! 

Considering  the  defiant  attitude 
the  Home  Rule  candidates  assumed 
at  the  late  General  Election — their 
grandiloquent  boastings  as  to  the 
marvels  they  would  accomplish  if 
returned  to  "  confront  the  Saxon  in 
his  own  Parliament,  and  demand 
justice  for  Ireland;  "  consideringalso 
the  blatant  flourishing  of  trumpets 
that  heralded  Mr,  Isaac  Butt's  mo- 
tion, the  hopes  that  were  excited 
among  sincere,  but  ignorant  and  cre- 
dulous dupes,  and  the  triumphs  that 
were  so  confidently  predicted  and 
anticipated  —  taking    the  whole 


"  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  the 
Home  Rule  agitation  into  account — 
we  ask  was  there  ever  a  more  piti- 
able collapse?  a  more  ludicrous 
illustration  of  "  bloated  promise 
and  lank  performance." 

In  no  sense  was  the  debate  cre- 
ditable to  the  Home  Rule  members. 
Never  was  the  intellect  and  genius 
of  Ireland  more  despicably  repre- 
sented. We  can  have  no  possible 
objection  to  such  men  exhibiting 
their  own  mental  poverty  before  the 
world,  but  when  they  do  so  in  the 
capacity  of  Irish  Representatives  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing — the  deri- 
sion falls  less  on  them  than  on  the 
country  that  has  unfortunately  in- 
curred the  odium  of  electing  them. 

We  can  honour  intellect  when 
honestly  manifested,  even  in  support 
of  a  bad  cause  ;  but  in  this  instance, 
bad  as  the  cause  undoubtedly  was, 
the  intellect  displayed  in  its  advo- 
cacy was  on  a  par  with  the  consist- 
ency of  the  parties,  and  both  were 
miserably  beneath  contempt.  There 
was  no  novelty  in  the  treatment  of 
the  question,  save  the  novelty  of 
inanity.  No  new  light  was  shed  on 
the  great  constitutional  issues  in- 
volved—no attempt  made  to  show 
that  were  Home  Rule  designs  ac- 
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■complished,  the  utter  sacrifice  of 
vital  ^Imperial  interests  would  not 
necessarily  follow. 

In  every  respect  Home  Rule  ad- 
vocates fell  miserably  short  of^the 
great  question  they  had  the  temerity 
to  handle.  We  were  treated  ad 
nauseam  to  a  re-hash  of  platitudes, 
the  crambe  repetita  of  the  old  Re- 
peal agitation.  There  was  an  obvi- 
ous dearth  of  ideas,  a  pitiable  igno- 
rance of  the  "  Imperial  theme  "  they 
attempted  to  discuss,  an  utter  in- 
competency to  comprehend  its  great- 
ness in  length,  breadth,  and  bear- 
ings ;  and  then  the  misfortune  was 
that  this  poverty  of  intellect  and  of 
knowledge  could  not  be  disguised 
or  compensated  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  usually  is  at  meet- 
ings in  Ireland,  by  wild  extrava- 
gance of  assertion,  and  the  rhap- 
sodical verbiage  of  intoxicated  rodo- 
montade. Hence  there  was  a 
marked  absence  of  earnestness  in 
the  whole  performance  that  made  it 
wear  the  aspect  of  insincerity. 
Evidently  the  task  was  an  irksome 
one  at  best  to  most  of  the  Home 
Rule  members  who  ventured  to 
speak  ;  but,  however  distasteful,  it 
was  a  farce  that  had  to  be  played 
out,  and  the  feeling  was — the  sooner 
the  better. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  de- 
bate was  never  originated  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  converts  to  Home 
Rule  in  Parliament  or  in  Great 
Britain.  There  are,  we  believe,  two 
or  three  Irish  members  who  are 
'really  under  the  hallucination  that 
their  scheme  is  practical  and  ca- 
pable of  realization,  but  not  one  of 
them  has  a  rational  idea  as  to  how 
the  great  revolutionary  end  they 
aim  at  is  to  be  attained.  The  others 
labour  under  no  such  delusion. 
They  believe  in  the  practicability  of 
Home  Rule  as  much  as  we  do,  but 
they  use  it  to  serve  their  own  sor- 
did and  selfish  purposes.  They 
put  their  tongues  significantly  in 
their  cheeks,  swallow  any  amount 


of  pledges,  and  quietly  ridicule  the 
amazing  folly  of  the  dupes  who 
have  faith  in  their  sincerity.  This 
is  done  with  an  unblushing  insensi- 
bility to  shame,  for  they  know  right 
well  that  they  sit  in  Parliament  by 
virtue  of  no  merit  of  their  own,  but 
solely  by  reason  of  the  unprincipled 
facility  with  which  they  adopted  and 
parroted  the  clap  trap  absurdities 
of  Home  Rule.  Considered  in  this 
light,  the  debate  was  a  palpable 
sham  ;  got  up  merely  with  a  view  to 
foster  and  feed  the  delusion  of  the 
agitation  in  Ireland. 

Even  the  illustrious  Mokanna  of 
Home  Rule,  the  head  and  front  of 
the  offending,  the  redoubted  and 
renowned  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  seemed 
bereft  of  his  usual  audacity,  reck- 
lessness, and  fire.  The  motion  he 
had  been  at  last  compelled  to  pro- 
pose was  not  with  him  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity.  He  had 
postponed  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
for  the  task  was  by  no  means  easy 
or  pleasant.  It  was  a  mere  matter 
of  course  with  him  to  declaim  any 
amount  of  false  history,  false  prin- 
ciples, and  false  deductions  befor 
the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  that  consti- 
tutes a  Home  Rule  gathering  in  the 
Dublin  Rotundo,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  indeed  to  venture  the 
same  nonsense,  and  tread  on  the 
confines  of  sedition  before  the 
assembled  representatives  of  Great 
Britain.  Hence  it  was  that  he  ap- 
peared subdued  and  downcast,  and 
it  really  seemed  as  if  for  once  he 
felt  the  equivocal  position  it  is  his 
humiliation  and  retribution  to  oc- 
cupy. Was  it  that  the  ghosts  of 
the  glorious  promises  of  early  man- 
hood, of  lost  opportunities  never  to 
be  retrieved  flitted  across  the  mirror 
of  his  mind  as  he  rose  before  the 
first  assembly  in  the  world,  to  make 
painfully  manifest  the  barrenness 
and  baseness  of  his  whole  political 
career?  What  a  position  to  occupy. 
Was  ever  tergiversation  more  com- 
plete and  scandalous  ?    There  stood 
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Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  with  unbashful 
forehead,"  to  plead  for  the  reversal 
of  that  very  policy,  by  the  advocacy 
of  which,  in  his  days  of  honour  and 
repute,  of  hopeful  youth  and  laud- 
able ambition,  he  had  gained  the 
esteem  of  friends  and  enviable  re- 
nown. But  now  what  a  lamentable 
contrast, — 

"  Eenown  and  grace  is  dead  ; 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere 
lees 

Is  left  this  vault,  to  brag  of." 

In  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf  of  his 
days,  when  an  honourable  life 
should  be  crowned  with  its  fitting 
rewards  in  this  world,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  which  should 
''accompany  old  age,  as  honour, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 
he  figures  before  the  public 
with  a  reputation  hopelessly 
stranded ;  while,  as  a  forlorn  re- 
source, he  has  allied  himself  with 
men  whom,  previously,  he  would 
have  scorned  all  political  associa- 
tion with — men  who  advocate  the 
wicked  and  impracticable  principles 
and  schemes  which  he  commenced 
public  life  by  indignantly  denoun- 
cing as  fraught  with  destruction  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
Never  was  apostacy  more  complete 
and  revolting  than  in  Mr,  Isaac 
Butt's  case,  nor  retributive  justice 
more  signal  and  overwhelming,  for 
he  cannot  even  "lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  "  that  the  adula- 
tion of  the  faction  he  serves  is  sin- 
cere. He  must  despise  them,  and 
they  must  distrust  him;  there  can  be 
no  honourable  bond  of  sympathy 
between  them.  Low  as  he  has 
fallen,  however,  he  is  yet  quite  on  a 
par  with  almost  the  best  of  his  poli- 
tical associates,  while  he  has  a  dis- 
tinctive pre-eminence  altogether 
his  own — a  pre-eminence  resulting 
from  his  unenviable  career — for,  un- 
questionably, among  all  the  political 
adventurers  and  incendiary  agita- 
tors who,  since  his  tergiversation, 
have    strutted  their  hour  on  the 


public  stage,  ,  he  stands  entirely 
alone. 

*•  None  but  himself  can  be  his  paral- 
lel." 

• 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  motion  was: 
That  this  House  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  the  present  Parliamen- 
tary relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  Had  this  motion 
been  carried,  he  then  proposed  to 
move  in  Committee:  — 

*'  That  it  is  expedient  and  just  to  re- 
store to  the  Irish  Nation  the  right  and 
power  of  managing  all  exclusively  Irish 
affairs  in  an  Irish  Parliament;  that 
provision  should  be  made  at  the  same 
time  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  connexion  between 
the  countries,  by  reserving  to  this  Im- 
perial Parliament  full  and  exclusive 
control  over  all  Imperial  affairs." 

Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  reso- 
lution suggests  a  falsehood ;  it  de- 
clares it  expedient  and  just  to  restore 
to  the  Irish  nation  the  right  and 
power  of  managing  all  exclusively 
Irish  affairs  in  an  Irish  Parliament. 
This  implies  that  the  Irish  nation 
once  enjoyed  and  exercised  such 
"right  and  power,"  which  is  as 
gross  a  historical  falsehood  as  ever 
was  uttered.  At  no  period  in  the 
history  of  Ireland,  not  even  during 
that  boasted  "  era  of  liberty"  from 
1782  to  1798,  about  which  so  much 
nonsensical  declamation  is  indulged 
in,  did  the  Irish  nation  possess  or 
exercise  '*  the  right  and  power  of 
managing  all  exclusively  Irish 
affairs  in  an  Irish  Parliament." 
The  "right  and  power"  that  was 
possessed'  and  exercised  consisted 
in  shadowy  concessions  by  the 
English  Parliament,  while  the  real 
power  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  Mini.ster  and  Crown. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that, 
under  what  is  called  "  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1782,"  Ireland  did  enjoy  a 
larger  amount  of  Legislative  inde- 
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pendence  than  at  any  previous 
peribd  in  her  history.  Such  being 
the  ease,  let  us  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  amount  of  "  right  and 
power  of  managing  all  exclusively 
Irish  affairs  in  an  Irish  Parliament  " 
which  that  Constitution  involved, 
confirmed,  or  sanctioned. 

First,  as  regards  Legislation : 
There  was  no  Irish  ministry  re- 
sponsible to  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Public  Bills  were  prepared  and 
brought  in  by  a  Secretary  or  Law 
Officers  appointed  by  the  British 
Minister,  and  responsible  alone  to 
him. 

The  Irish  Parliament  and  private 
members  had  the  "  right  and 
power  "  of  originating  and  passing 
any.  Bills  they  pleased,  but  this 
"  right  and  power  "  was  altogether 
unsubstantial  and  illusory,  because 
no  Bill,  though  passed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  Houses,  could  be- 
come law  until  it  had  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  of  by  the  British 
Ministry ;  and,  even  then,  in  case  of 
approval,  the  sanction  of  the  Crown 
was  given  to  it  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  and  not  of  Ireland. 

We  quote  Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  own 
words  when  he  denounced  O'Con- 
nell's  Eepeal  motion  in  the  Dublin 
Muncipal  Council.  Then  he  was 
distinguished  and  eloquent  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  rational  policy  : 
"By  the  boasted  constitution  of 
1782,"  he  said,  "the  sovereign  of 
Ireland  exercised  the  right  of  assent- 
ing to  or  rejecting  bills  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland— not  by 
the  advice  of  an  Irish  Cabinet — 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  existence 
—not  by  the  advice  of  any  minister 
responsible  to  or  in  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  the  Irish  Parliament, 
but  by  the  advice  of  a  minister 
solely  responsible  to  and  solely  de- 
pendent on  an  English  Parliament." 

Yet  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  words 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt  had  the  temerity  to 
declare,  in  the  resolution  we  have 
quoted,  that  the  Irish  nation  once 


had  "  the  right  and  power  of  manag- 
ing all  exclusively  Irish  affairs  in 
an  Irish  Parliament,"  an  assertion 
which  must  be  reprobated  as  his- 
torically false  on  his  own  authority, 
for  even  an  exclusively  Irish  Bill — 
a  mere  turnpike  Bill — could  not 
become  law  without  the  imprimatur 
of  an  English  Minister  and  the  seal 
of  an  English  Chancellor  ! 

Such  was  the  degree  of  Legis- 
lative Independence  enjoyed  by  the 
"  Irish  nation  "  under  the  so-called 
"glorious  Constitution  of  1782." 
It  was  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
independent  Legislation  simply  "  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare." 
No  substantial  "  right  and  power  " 
was  conferred,  possessed,  or  exer- 
cised. Under  that  ill-understood 
and  much  vaunted  constitution, 
Ireland  only  existed  in  the  subor- 
dinate and  undignified  position  of  a 
mere  colonial  dependency  ! 

This  becomes  even  more  bumili- 
atingly  apparent  if  we  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  Executive 
authority  was  exercised.  The  Head 
of  the  Administration  in  Ireland, 
was  the  nominee  of  an  English 
Minister,  and  totally  independent  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  So  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  even  the 
Officers  of  State.  All  the  patron- 
age of  the  country — of  the  Church, 
the  Army,  the  Civil  Service  was  in 
the  hands  of  English  Ministers, 
who  could  appoint  whom  they 
pleased,  without  any  responsibility 
to  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  fact 
the  whole  Government  of  the 
country  was  virtually  as  much  under 
the  control  of  English  Ministers  as 
if  Ireland  had  been  a  mere  Crown 
Colony,  for  the  boasted  "  Legislative 
independence,"  we  have  seen,  was 
a  myth,  while  the  whole  executive 
administration  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  ministers  in  London,  who 
were  only  responsible  to  the 
English,  and  not  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. 

Now,  we  ask  any  intelligent  Irish- 
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man,  is  this  a  condition  of  things 
he  would  desire  to  see  restored  ? 
Even  suppose  such  a  restoration 
possible,  who  would  desire  to  ex- 
change the  inestimable  privileges 
and  advantages  of  Imperial  Citizen- 
ship for  a  miserable  Provincialism 
such  as  Home  Rulers  ostensibly 
contemplate.  We  say  ostensibly, 
because  we  are  well  aware  that 
under  the  general  pretence  of 
restoring  '*  Irish  Legislative  Inde- 
pendence "  which  never  existed, 
their  lurks  in  the  Fenian  mind,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  Home 
Rulers  generally,  a  vague  but  che- 
rished idea  that  Repeal  of  the 
Union  would  lead  to  separation — to 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Re- 
public, or  some  folly  of  that  kind. 

And  on  this  point  we  have  to 
complain  that  the  Hume  Rule 
leaders  have  studiously  refrained 
from  stating  clearly  and  distinctly 
what  they  want,  and  how  if  their 
designs  were  realized,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  to  be  ca'  ried  on. 
During  the  debate,  no  light  was 
thrown  on  the  subject.  Gentlemen, 
like  Colonel  White,  may  consider 
Home  Rule  "  a  loyal  and  constitu- 
tional request,  loyally  and  constitu- 
tionally preferred,  and  that  it  is  a 
calumny  to  say  that  separation  or 
disintegration  of  the  Empire  was 
either  thought  of  or  suggested  by 
its  promoters  and  supporters."  The 
declaration  of  such  an  opinion  un- 
doubtedly proves  that  a  man  may 
be  a  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the 
Army,  the  Lieutenant  of  a  County, 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
yet  be  pitiably  deficient  in  common- 
sense,  and  singularly  ignorant  con- 
cerning political  events  passing 
under  his  very  nose.  We  reply  to 
him  in  the  words  of  his  present 
political  leader  :  "  Let  us  not  be 
led  astray,"  said  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  in 
his  great  speech  against  Repeal  in 
the  Dublin  Corporation — "  Let  us 
not  be  led  astray  by  any  declama- 
tion  about  national  honour,  and 


national  independence.  Am  I  not 
now  entitled  to  demand  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
before  he  calls  on  us  to  embark  in  this 
scheme  of  Repeal  to  state  distinctly  the 
terms  of  the  object  he  seeks  ?  Does 
he  seek  to  re-establish  the  settle- 
ment of  1782,  or  seek  something 
different  from,  and  beyond  it?  " 

We  know  that  Mr.  Isaac  Butt 
does  mean  something  different  from 
and  beyond  the  Constitution  of 
1872,  for  he  declared  to  his  dupes 
in  Ireland  that  he,  forsooth,  would 
never  be  satisfied  short  of  an  Irish 
Ministry  responsible  solely  and 
only  to  an  Irish  Parliament !  Does 
Colonel  White  share  this  view? 
If  so,  how  can  he  reconcile  it  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial 
connection  ?  Is  it  a  "  calumny  " 
to  say  that,  were  such  a  view  carried 
out,  the  inevitable  result  would  be 
"  separation  or  disintegration  " — 
that  such  an  impenum  in  imperio 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire — that, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  choice  whatever, 
as  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  himself  con- 
tended, "  between  union  and  separa- 
tio  i  /  *' 

It  only  serves  to  illustrate  the 
hopeless  confusion  of  ideas  that 
prevails  among  the  advocates  of 
Home  Rule  to  find  Colonel  White 
declaring  that  "  the  principle  of  de- 
centralization was  not  seditious," 
and  then  quoting  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
an  authority  on  that  point,  as  if 
Home  Rule  and  decentralization 
were  one  and  the  same  thing  in 
principle,  in  bearing,  or  in  result. 
Of  all  men  in  our  age  who  have 
aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  statesman 
no  one  has  committed  greater  in- 
discretions in  speaking  and  writing 
than  Mr.  Gladstone.  Whether  this 
arises  from  the  want  of  settled 
principles  and  opinions,  or  from  a 
desire  to  temporise  as  an  artifice  of 
policy,  the  effect  is  equally  damag- 
ing to  his  reputation.  The  manner 
in  which  he  played  fast  and  loose 
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with  vital  interest  in  the  matter  of 
i\\e  Fenian  convicts,  Irish  f^duca- 
tion,  and  this  question  of  Home 
Kule,  as  well  as  others,  powerfully 
contributed  to  effect  the  overthrow 
of  the  most  powerful  majority 
a  Liberal  Minister  commanded 
since  the  Keform  Era.  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt  did  quote  an  extract  from  one 
of  JNIr.  Gladstone's  dubious  speeches 
as  favouring  Home  Rule  views,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's intention  that  he  should  be 
considered  as  free  to  entertain  the 
question,  should  the  exigencies  of 
party  render  such  a  course  desirable. 
The  question,  however,  that  Colonel 
White  extracted  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's address  to  the  electors  of 
Greenwich  had  no  relevancy  what- 
ever as  bearing  upon  Home  Rule  ; 
it  merely  referred  to  a  trite  truism 
recognised  by  all  parties,  and  on 
which  Parliament  has  acted  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  late  years: — 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  '*  we 
ought  not  only  to  admit  but  to  welcome 
every  improvement  in  the  organi- 
zation of  local  and  subordinate  autho- 
rity, which,  under  the  unq^uestionecl 
control  of  Parliament,  would  tend  to 
lighten  its  labours  and  to  expedite  the 
public  business.'^ 

Now,  what  bearing  has  this  on 
Home  Rule  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt,  or  as  understood  by  his 
Fenian  allies  and  Republican  sup- 
porters ?  It  has  no  relevancy 
whatever.  The  "  organizat'on  of 
local  and  subordinate  authority"  to 
try  election  petitions,  hear  evidence 
on  local  Bills,  and  undertake  duties 
that  would  tend  to  lighten  and  ex- 
pedite the  public  business  of  Par- 
liament is  so  totally  and  essentially 
different  in  principle  and  effect  from 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  or  "Home 
Rule  on  a  Federal  basis,"  that  to  pre- 
sume any  similarity  only  shows  how 
little  Home  Rulers  really  know  of 
what  they  declaim  so  jauntily  about. 
Fluellen's  "comparisons"  between 
Macedon  and  Monmouth  were  not 


more  appropriate  than  the  analogies 
Colonel  White  had  the  marvellous 
sagacity  to  discover  between  what 
he  called  "  the  principle  of  decen- 
tralization" and  the  revolutionary 
designs  of  Home  Rulers — "  there 
is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there  is 
also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Monmouth, 
the  situations,  look  you,  is  both 
alike." 

But  Colonel  White,  like  every 
other  supporter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt's 
motion  utterly  failed  in  conveying 
to  the  House  any  definite  idea  as 
to  how  the  Home  Rule  he  advo- 
cated was  to  be  carried  out.  As  to 
Home  Rule  being  "a  covert  at- 
tempt at  separation  or  disintegra- 
tion, he  would  rather  cut  off  his 
right  hand  than  join  in  any  such 
ulterior  purpose."  Now  he  has  it 
on  the  authority  of  his  own  ad- 
mirable "  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,"  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  that  Home 
Rule  implies  not  only  a  Repeal  of 
the  Unic  n,  but  Separation — that,  in 
fact,  between  Union  on  the  one 
hand  and  Separation  on  the  other, 
there  is  no  intermediate  standpoint. 
Therefore,  in  so  far  as  Colonel 
White  supports  the  Home  Rule 
agitation  he  is  aiding  and  abetting 
an  '  ulterior  purpose,"  sooner  than 
identify  himself  with  which,  he 
affirms,  he  would  cut  off  his  right 
hand.    Such  is  his  consistency. 

Equally  at  fault  is  this  sage  poli- 
tician when  he  declares  that  "  he 
is  responsible  only  for  his  own 
opinions."  This  is  a  very  glaring 
fallacy.  He  is  responsible  morally 
and  legally  for  the  opinions  of 
those  he  politically  combmes,  or- 
ganizes, agitates  and  associates 
with.  We  do  not  suppose  that  he 
seriously  contemplates  ever  seeing 
the  Home  Rule  agitation  carried 
further  than  bombastic  declamation, 
and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  has 
no  idea  how  it  could  be  realized, 
but  to  our  mind  this  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  dishonesty  that 
has  debauched  the  political  life  of 
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Ireland,  destroyed  wholesome  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  made  professions 
of  political  principle  false  pretence 
and  sham.  When  a  gentleman  in 
Colonel  White's  position  avows 
that  he  has  joined  an  agitation  in 
support  of  a  scheme  he  really 
knows  nothing  about;  that  he 
would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  join  in  the  ulterior  purpose 
imputed  to  his  associates,  and,  in- 
deed, openly  avowed  by  them  ;  what 
conclusion  can  we  come  to  but 
that  he  is  totally  insincere  in  his 
profession  of  political  faith,  and 
has  used  the  Home  Rule  clamour 
merely  to  facilitate  his  return  to 
Parliament  ?  This  may  be  very 
adroit  in  electioneering  tactics,  but 
we  cannot  consider  it  morally  right, 
nor  in  any  way  consistent  with 
political  honour  and  integrity. 

Under  O'Connell's  unprincipled 
regime  the  profession  of  "  Repeal 
principles "  was  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  addressing  any  popular 
constituency  that  acknowledged  his 
dictatorship,  and,  consequently,  the 
character  of  the  popular  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  sunk  so  low  as  to 
warrant  the  description  "  that  a 
more  demoralized,  a  more  rotten, 
or  a  more  unprincipled  body  of 
men,  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
did  not  exist,  than  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament."  Under  the 
Home  Rule  agitation  the  character 
of  the  popular  representation  is  cer- 
tainly not  improving,  nor  is  it  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  it  should 
improve.  Even  were  Home  Rule 
practicable,  it  would  be  most  un- 
desirable from  the  very  fact  that 
the  wealth,  intelligence,  industry, 
and  polical  integrity  of  the  country 
would  not  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  an  Irish  Parliament ;  and 
this  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
separation  of  Ulster  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  Home  Rule  agitators 
appear  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
feeling  of  Ulster,  or  careless  re- 
specting  it.     They  should  know 


that,  as  regards  identity  of  feeling 
and  of  interests,  Ulster  has  in- 
finitely closer  relationship  with 
Scotland  and  England  than  with 
Leinster,  Munster,  or  Connaught. 
If,  therefore,  by  any  untoward  cir- 
cumstance Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught  should  obtain  Home 
Rule,  and  set  up  a  Parliament  for 
themselves  in  College  Green,  most 
undoubtedly  Ulster  would  claim 
and  exercise  the  right  of  a  deciding 
voice  in  determining  her  own  des- 
tiny. Ulster,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, would  elect  to  remain  in 
strict  union  with  Great  Britain. 
What  then  would  follow?  Why, 
civil  war.  And  thtn  the  issue? 
Why,  under  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances, save  the  total  destruction 
of  England's  strength  and  great- 
ness, can  it  be  imagined  that  Ulster 
would  be  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
such  a  contest  unaided,  and  this 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  re- 
conquest  of  Ireland.  But  it  may 
be  said  all  this  is  imaginary ;  and 
we  admit  it  is.  We,  however,  but 
follow  Home  Rulers  to  the  extent 
of  the  folly  their  own  schemes  in- 
volve, and  we  would  point  their 
attention  to  the  response  100,000 
Orangemen  gave  the  other  day, 
when  the  member  for  Belfast,  Mr. 
Johnston,  denounced  Home  Rule 
as  tantamount  to  Rome  Rule.  To 
such  rule  Ulster  will  never  volun- 
tarily submit,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  growing  spirit 
of  independence  among  the  intelli 
gent  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  the 
other  provinces,  which  is  just  as 
hostile  as  Ulster  is  to  what  would 
necessarily  involve  the  establish- 
ment of  a  detestable  Ultramontane 
ascendancy. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  enter  upon  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt  s  motion.  The  discussion  of 
Home  Rule  over  again,  in  these 
pa^es,  would  neither  be  a  pleasur- 
able nor  a  profitable  task.  We 
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have  already  completely  exhausted 
tlie  subject  (vide  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  Sept.,  1873,  and  April, 
1874),  and  in  the  recent  debate 
there  was  not  the  slightest  novelty 
in  fact  or  argument  elicited — not  a 
solitary  ray  of  new  light  thrown  on 
the  question  by  its  supporters.  We 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of  old,  ex- 
ploded fallacies,  a  dull  repetition  of 
irrelevant  matter,  and  the  usual 
quantum  of  patriotic  froth,  and 
utter  recklessness  of  assertion.  In 
scorn,  and  defiance  of  all  fact. 
Colonel  White  declared — ''Ireland 
is  now  in  a  stagnating  if  not  a  de- 
teriorating state,'^  a  statement  that 
excited  roars  of  laughter  when  he 
declared  that  he  "  belie  ved  the 
galvanic  stimulus  of  Home  Ride 
was  necessary  to  rouse  its  energies 
into  fr  sh  life ! "  There  is  one  thing 
quite  palpable — there  must  be  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  stale  ot  Ireland 
when  she  sends  men  capable  of 
declaiming  so  nonsensically  to  re- 
present her  interests  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  best  test  of  the 
capacity  of  a  people  for  the  en- 
lightened enjoyment  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  is  to  be  lound  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of 
the  persons  selected  to  represent 
them.  Judged  by  tt  is  test,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  capacity  of 
the  "patriotic"  Irish  for  self-go- 
vernment ?  We  see  by  the  shame- 
ful disclosures  in  the  case  of  Callan 
V.  Dease  to  what  a  depth  of  degra- 
dation the  "popular"  representation 
has  sunk,  and  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  were  Home  Rule 
obtained  it  is  the  Callans  and  Butts 
of  Ireland  who  would  be  in  the 
ascendent,  and  lord  it  over  the  in- 
telligence, probity,  property,  and 
industry  of  the  countiy.  Far  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  calamity  would  be 
a  vast  Atlantic  wave  to  engulf  the 
island,  and  re-establish  chaos. 

It  was  right  that  the  Government 
should  meet  Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  motion 
by  a  direct  negative.    The  amend- 


ment of  Professor  Smyth  was  good 
in  its  way,  and  was  well  supported 
in  a  speech  that  for  solid  sense, 
sound  political  knowledge,  and 
statesmanlike  views  offered  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  fustian 
declamation  and  rambling  asser- 
tions of  the  Home  Rule  school. 
Indeed  all  th.^  ability  and  sense 
evinced  in  the  debate  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion.  Dr.  Ball 
declared  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  J  O  uncertain  sound,  and 
no  Home  Ruler  can  now  look  to 
any  reputable  party  in  Great  Britain 
fv<r  countenance  in  his  folly.  Both 
sides  of  the  House  united  in  repro- 
bation of  the  motion,  and  its  further 
agitation  must  be  as  useless  and 
illusory  as  mischievous.  It  may 
"  bring  grist  to  the  mill  "  of  idle, 
ch  racterless  jigitators,  and  serve 
as  a  stepping-  stone  to  Parliamentary 
membership  for  aspiiants  worthy  to 
associate  witli  those  wlu  at  present 
so  highly  honour  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentation, but  beyond  this  no  one 
can  now  pretend  that  Home  Rule 
ever  will  be  obtained,  save  as  the 
result  of  a  successful  rebellion. 

Dr.  Ball  referred  to  the  agitation 
as  a  temporary  clamour  which  ha  I 
been  largely  created  and  fostered 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  injudicious 
speeches — speeches  which,  he  said, 

might  have  come  from  a  Minister, 
but  could  never  have  proceeded 
from  a  Statesman."  It  was  expec- 
ted that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
appeared  in  his  place  to  explain  or 
repudiate  the  interpretation  put  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt  and  others  on  those 

injudicious  speeches."  He  did  not, 
however,  appear  in  the  House 
during  the  adjourned  debate,  and  it 
is  quite  open  to  him  to  play  with 
Home  Rule  in  future  as  he  has 
done  with  other  vital  questions. 
There  is  one  consolation,  however, 
that  the  opinion  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  country  has  been  unmis- 
takably pronounced,  and  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  regretted  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  it  is  that  the  policy  of 
Ministers,  as  regards  the  future 
government  of  Ireland,  was  not 
sufficiently  pronounced.  We  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  the  fatal  mis- 
take committed  by  past  Govern- 
ments in  never  having  perfected  the 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  the  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland  was  com- 
pleted and  perfected.  This  has 
placed  an  opportunity  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  such   as  will  render 


LITEEAEY 

The  House  of  Bahy,  or,  our  Lady 
of  Darkness;  by  Mrs.  Hooper, 
author  of  "Arbell,"  "A  Ycung 
Man's  Love,"  &c.  London,  Henry 
S.  King,  &  Co.,  1874.— This  is 
another  of  the  exceediflgly  cheap 
and  excellent  reprints,  that  go  to 
form  "The  Cornhill  Library  of 
Fiction."  It  is  not  constructed  as 
a  novel  should  be,  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  in  that 
is  its  originality.  We  are  presented 
with  a  succession  of  scenes  and  por- 
traits displaying  masterly  power  and 
vividness  in  the  sketching,  each,  as 
it  were,  complete  in  itself,  yet  all 
admirably  blending  together,  illus- 
trative of  the  one  design,  and  con- 
tinuing to  work  out  the  terrible  de- 
nouement. The  subject  is  one  of 
extreme  delicacy  to  embody  in  a 
work  of  fiction  —  an  old  house 
doomed  to  extinction,  through  in- 
herited insanity  ;  and  the  highest 
praise  we  can  give  the  author  is, 
that  she  has  handled  her  subject, 
and  worked  out  her  design  with 
great  power,  delicacy,  and  effect. 
The  following  extract  discloses  the 


his  name  illustrious  in  connection 
with  Ireland,  if  he  should  only  have 
the  wisdom  and  courage  to  make  it 
available.  Let  him  abolish  that 
miserable  sham,  the  Vice-Regal 
Court,  and  place  Ireland  on  the 
same  footing  as  Scotland  or  Wales 
in  the  Imperial  connection.  This 
is  what  is  wanted  to  make  the  Union 
perfect,  and  dispel  illusions  which 
the  present  pernicious  system  of 
administration  is  calculated  to 
create,  foster,  and  perpetuate. 


Notices. 

fearful  nature  of  the  destiny  that 
finally  engulphs  the  House  of 
Eaby  :— 

"  '  How  is  the  child  this  morning  ? ' 
inquired  Miss  Hastings,  when  the  two 
had  seated  themselves  on  either  side  of 
the  open  window. 

'*  *  Quite  well.  Indeed,  better  than 
he  has  been  for  the  last  fortnight. 
Every  one  had  noticed  a  depression 
about  him,  I  hear.  To-day  he  seems 
quite  recovered.' 

"  Poor  Miss  Price  looked  agitated. 
Bending  forward  gently,  and  laying 
her  thin  hand  on  her  visitor's,  she  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  in  a  low  fearful 
voice,  '  Do  you  think  that  the  sweet 
boy  will  grow  up  insane  ?' 

"  Miss  Hastings  took  the  trembling 
hand  and  pressed  it  silently. 

"  •  But  tell  me  what  ground  you 
have  for  fearing  this.  His  parents  are 
both  remarkable  for  intellectual  vigour. 
At  all  events,  the  earl  is.  I  never  saw 
a  man  superior  in  mind  to  Lord 
Carleton.'  The  hand  was  slightly 
pressed  again.  '  I  never  heard  of  any 
insanity  in  the  family.' 

"  '  Probably  not; — because  you  have 
lived  in  it.  Lady  Morton  would  not 
think  it  well  to  allow  the  insanity, 
which  she  knew  to  exist  in  her  father's 
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family,  to  become  a  theme  of  conver- 
sation in  her  own.  You  are  aware 
that  my  brother  and  Lord  Merle — I 
mean  the  present  Earl  of  Carleton — 
have  been  friends  from  childhood,  and 
that  there  are  no  secrets  of  the  Raby 
family  hidden  from  ours.  Insanity, 
in  various  forms  and  degrees,  is  here- 
ditary in  it,  as  in  many  other  ancient 
houses.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
family  history  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  not  be  convinced  of  this. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  myste- 
rious laws  by  which  hereditary  disease 
works,  have  observed  that  the  scourge 
often  passes  over  one  generation,  or 
touches  it  so  slightly  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  then  reappears  in  the 
next  with  increased  force.  To  go  no 
further  back  than  the  late  earl — the 
wicked  earl,  as  he  is  popularly  called — • 
he  was  partially  insane  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  he  died 
raving  mad.  This  is  the  account  given 
to  his  son  by  the  English  physician 
and  the  foreign  servants  who  were  with 
him  during  his  last  illness.' 

"  *  In  all  cases,  even  those  freest  from 
hereditary  disease,  the  marriage  of 
near  kindred— especially  so  near  as 
cousins-german — should  be  avoided. 
In  every  family  there  are  peculiar 
weaknesses  and  tendencies  to  disease, 
which,  if  its  members  intermarry,  are 
likely  to  appear  in  an  aggravated  form 
in  their  offspring.  The  Earl  of  Carleton 
married  his  first  cousin — a  beautiful, 
clever,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  per- 
fectly sane  and  healthy  girl ;  yet  I 
cannot  forget  that  she  is  his  insane 
father's  sister's  child,  and  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  no  respecters  of 
persons.  Her  first  child  died  in  Rome 
soon  after  its  birth — it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  live.  These  twins,  now 
nearly  two  years  of  age,  are  remark- 
ably fine  children.  They  deserve  all 
the  praise  I  have  heard  of  them.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  their  mother's  life  is 
one  waking  dream  of  maternal  love ! 
How  would  she  look  if  you  were  to  go 
to  her  and  say,  "  Your  beautiful  chil- 
dren may  grow  up  unsightly  idiots, 
miserable  lunatics  ! "  ' 

"  *  My  poor,  poor  child,'  murmured 
the  old  governess.  '  But  surely  you 
exaggerate.  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take !  Would  her  own  mother  have 
forced  on  this  match  (as  I  know  she 


did)  ? — would  her  father  have  allowed 
it?' 

"  '  Yes ;  on  account  of  the  earldom 
and  £40,000  a  year.  On  this  account 
would  both  fathers  and  mothers,  like 
Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Morton,  stead- 
fastly ignore,  never  take  the  pains  to 
investigate,  the  truth !  They  do  not 
bear  in  mind  that  awful  threat — 
carried  out  through  all  nature:  "J 
will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me." 
And  such  parents  do  hate  God,  for 
they  worship^  the  World,  and  sacrifice 
their  own  children  to  Mammon — with 
such  result  as  this  !' " 

We  may  remark,  that  in  some 
instances,  the  author  evinces  a  ten- 
dency to  unnatural  exaggeration, 
aa  in  pourtraying  the  character  of 
Young  Frank,  whose  precocious  in- 
tellectual and  moral  development 
is  much  overdone.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  work  displays  great 
power,  and  singular  beauty  and  dis- 
crimination, especially  in  depicting 
female  character.  The  interest 
never  flags,  but  is  thrilling  and  well 
sustained  throughout. 


Some  time  in  Ireland,  pp.  317.  A 
Recollection.  London  :  Henry  S. 
King.  1874. — This  is  the  work  of 
an  Irish  Lady,  who  has  enjoyed  a 
peaceful  and  happy  married  home 
in  England  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
She  complains  that  writers  "  pro- 
fessing to  describe  social  and  family 
life  in  Ireland  have  mostly  selected 
their  types  from  roistering  squires, 
or  ruined  country  gentlemen,"  while 
her  aim  has  been  to  depict  from  the 
"  vivid  recollections  of  early  years 
and  from  later  experience,  ^views, 
feelings,  habits,  and  principles 
more  really  and  truly  characteristic 
of  the  gentry  of  Ireland."  We 
cannot  say  that  in  attempting  to 
fulfil  this  purpose  she  has  been  very 
successful.  She  writes  gracefully 
enough,  relates  an  anecdote  with 
terseness  au'l  point,  her  descriptions 
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and  views  are  generally  true  and 
sound ;  but  there  is  superficiality 
where  we  naturally  look  for  depth 
and  judgment,  and,  as  a  whole,  the 
work  is  disappointing.  It  is  written 
however,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  gives 
occasional  glimpses  of  social  life 
from  the  writer's  experience,  which 
is  in  rather  strange  contrast  with 
the  Ireland  of  to-day.  The  follow- 
ing picture  is  not  very  inviting,  and 
would  be  hard  to  parallel  among 
the  present  families  of  the  gentry  : — 

Children  were  children  actually — 
not  metaphorically — in  those  days. 
Whether  or  no,  I  at  least  thought  as  a 
child,  I  was  treated  as  a  child.  I  was 
brought  up  to  regard  myself  as  a  No- 
body, and  was  expected  to  be  contented 
with  such  an  amount  of  domestic  com- 
fort as  most  English  servants  would 
turn  up  their  noses  at.  I  question, 
moreover,  whether  any  medical  officer 
would  consider  our  dietary  sufficient 
for  the  children  inmates  of  a  Union. 

I  beg  my  readers  to  observe  that  in 
the  following  description  L  am  not 
drawing  upon  my  imagination — it  is  a 
simple  statement  of  facts. 

For  breakfast  we  had  "  rounds"  of 
very  stale  bread,  to  be  washed  down 
with  skimmed  milk — butter  was  a 
luxury  reserved  for  those  who  had  at- 
tained the  honourable  rank  of  being 
"  introduced."  At  noon  we  were  sup- 
plied with  more  dry  bread— water  this 
time  taking  the  place  of  skimmed  milk. 
The  governess  had  butter — and  0,  how 
we  envied  her !  We  three  younger 
girls  dined  in  the  nursery,  the  same 
room  being  common  to  eating  and 
sleeping — night  and  day  nurseries  were 
then  unknown.  Meat  was  allowed  us 
only  four  days  in  the  week ;  on  the 
other  days  our  fare  was  gruel  or  vege- 
tables. How  many  scrag  ends  and 
cold  slices  of  mutton  it  fell  to  our  lot 
to  consume  on  meat  days  ! 
.  It  may  perhaps  astonish  some  of  my 
English  readers  to  be  told  that  there 
were  old  families  holding  good  posi- 
tions in  their  neighbourhoods  whose 
children  were  never  visible  except  when 
detected  in  the  act  of  swinging  upon 
the  entrance  gate,  or  surprised  in  some 
out-of-the-way  nook  in  the  shrubbery, 
the  boys  with  naked  knees  peeping 


through  their  corduroy  suits,  the  girls 
with  battered  bonnets  and  with  socks 
either  hanging  in  wrinkles  about  their 
ankles  or  half  absorbed  under  the  heels 
of  well-worn  shoes.  When  thus  caught, 
the  little  savages  incontinently  took  to 
flight. 

There  were  large  country  houses 
within  a  few  miles  of  us  where  I  never 
saw  any  children  at  all,  though  I  knew 
there  were  plenty.  In  many  families 
the  younger  branches  were  invisible, 
indisputably  for  economical  reasons, 
but  not  for  this  reason  alone.  The 
daughters  who  had  been  introduced 
must  be  considered.  To  publish  the 
number  of  those  still  remaining  to  be 
provided  for  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence,  as  the  more  the  children 
the  less  the  marriage  portion,  and  con- 
sequently the  smaller  the  chance  of 
marriage.  Such  arrangements  were 
much  too  common  for  any  unfavour- 
able comment  to  be  made. 

The- author  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children,  and  her  uncle,  the 
Eev.  Canon  Ponsonby  Houghton, 
and  his  wife,  who  lived  in  Waterford, 
adopted  her  on  the  marriage  of  their 
only  daughter,  thus,  when  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  she  was 
brought  out  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
society.  We  string  together  a  few 
anecdotes  which  may  prove  amusing. 
The  picture  of  the  card-playing 
bishop  is  no  exaggeration. 

In  my  earlier  days  the  old  race  of 
clergymen  was  fast  disappearing  and 
giving  place  to  more  active,  intel- 
ligent and  zealous  men :  but  the 
spiritual  neglect  of  ages  could  not  be 
remedied  in  days,  or  weeks,  or  years, 
and  the  memory  of  past  personal 
habits  and  manners  was  kept  alive 
by  many  a  characteristic  anecdote. 

A  card-playing  bishop  is  now  an 
impossibility :  yet  in  those  days  the 
card  parties  of  the  Palace  at  Waterford 
excited  no  scandal.  Loo  was  the  gam'e. 
As  soon  the  cathedral  clock  struck 
ten,  a  loud  bell  was  heard  in  the  hall— 
the  meaning  of  which  was  well  under- 
stood. Down  went  the  cards  upon 
their  faces  on  the  green  cloth,  as  if 
every  hand  which  held  them  had  re- 
ceived an  electric  shock ;  up  sprang 
.  the  guests  to  their  feet  and  bustled 
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down  stairs  into  the  dining-room, 
headed  by  the  bishop  who  said  prayers. 
Prayers  over,  the  guests  hurried  up- 
stairs— again  led  by  their  host :  all,  by 
an  unerring  instinct,  settled  into  their 
own  seats,  and  took  up  their  own  cards, 
and,  apparently  invigorated  by  their 
devotional  exercise,  resumed  the  game 
and  continued  it  till  midnight. 

Here's  not  a  bad  story  about  the 
Btorming  of  an  episcopal  palace  by 
the  myrmidons  of  the  law — 

Another  episcopal  subject  of  my 

early  recollections  is  Bishop  

a  man  of  high  family,  polished  man- 
ners, and  the  kindliest  heart ;  his  hos- 
pitality was  unlimited,  his  means  very 
limited.  He  became  inextricably  em- 
barrassed; and  only  such  a  buoyant 
spirit  as  his  could  have  borne  up  under 
the  many  annoyances  and  vexations 
which  he  had  to  endure,  and  the  many 
humiliating  shifts  to  which  he  was 
driven  in  order  to  stave  off  the  in- 
evitable result.  "Bailiffs  were  constantly 
prowling  about  the  palace,  which, 
however,  was  strictly  guarded  by  the 
faithful  servants  in  the  absence  of  their 
master,  who  spent  much  of  his  time, 
for  the  sake  of  the  society,  in  Dublin; 
and  the  ingenious  tricks  employed  for 
effecting  an  entrance,  and  the  still 
more  ingenious  ways  in  which  they 
were  baffled,  were  duly  reported  to 
Dublin,  and  raised  many  a  laugh  at 
the  dinner-tables  there. 

One  day  there  appeared  at  the 
palace  gates  a  large  dray  with  two 
great  butts.  What  could  they  be? 
Some  fresh  trick  ?  No.  An  order 
had  arrived  that  morning  from  the 
bishop  for  two  butts  of  beer  to  be  sent 
to  the  palace,  there  was  the  order  to 
speak  for  itself.  Suspicion  was  quite 
disarmed  ;  it  was  so  like  their  generous 
master  to  reward  their  fidelity  in  such 
a  way.  The  gates  were  unbolted  and 
thrown  wide  open,  the  dray  rolled  into 
the  court-yard,  the  draymen  laboured 
hard  (or  pretended  to  do  so)  to  lower 
the  casks  and  wheel  them  into  the 
house ;  once  in,  some  staves  were  re- 
moved and  out  from  each  cask  crawled 
a  couple  of  bailiffs.  Thus  the  citadel 
was  won  at  last.  It  was  a  homely  and 
vulgar  version  of  the  wooden  horse  of 
the  siege  of  Troy. 

The  one-sennou  bisliop  out  pa- 


rallels "  single-speech  Hamilton,'* 
and  we  cannot  but  sympathise  with 
the  murdering  of  the  bishop's  little 
maid — 

ThinMng  aloud  is  no  peculiarity,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  of  Irish  ecclesias- 
tics; but  I  cannot  help  recording  a 
■singular  instance  of  this  infirmity  in 

the  Bishop  of  .     He  had  a 

favourite  sermon  which  he  delivered  in 
every  part  of  his  diocese,  wherever  he 
might  have  to  preach.  The  subject 
was  the  little  Tsraelitish  maid  who  was 
carried  away  captive  by  Syrian  ma- 
rauders, and  became  a  servant  in  ISTaa- 
man's  household.  Some  of  the  clergy 
used  to  maintain  that  it  was  the  only 
sermon  which  the  Bishop  had— that 
he  was  in  fact  homo  unius  concionis, 
but  this  I  can  positively  contradict. 
At  one  of  his  ordinations,  a  nephew  of 
his  wife  came  for  priest's  orders.  It 
was  then  the  custom  to  appoint  an  in- 
tercepting priest  to  preach  the  ordina- 
tion sermon :  the  appointment  was 
regarded  as  a  compliment  to  the  ap- 
pointee— being  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  having  passed  a  superior  examina- 
tion when  a  candidate  the  year  before 
for  deacon's  orders.  In  .this  particular 
instance,  the  preacher  was  indebted  for 
the  compliment  to  his  connection  with 
the  bishop,  and  not  to  his  own  merits. 
Either  from  utter  inability  to  compose 
an  appropriate  sermon,  or  from  diffi- 
dence as  to  his  sermon  (if  he  did  com- 
pose one)  being  equal  to  the  occasion, 
at  any  rate,  when  the  time  came,  no 
sermon  was  ready.  In  his  distress  he 
had  recourse  to  his  aunt  who,  like  an 
indulgent  aunt,  but  injudicious  wife, 
relieved  him  from  his  difficulty  by  ab- 
stracting one  of  her  husband's  ser- 
mons. It  happened  to  be  the  cele- 
brated sermon  on  the  Tsraelitish  maid. 
Upon  the  text  being  given  out,  the 
bishop  was  observed  by  his  examining 
chaplain  (who  sat  next  him)  to  prick 
up  his  ears  and  to  bend  forward  to 
listen  with  very  unusual  interest.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  sentence 
the  bishop  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  within  three 
yards  of  him,  "  Why,  bless  my  soul,  if 
the  young  blackguard  has  not  gone  and 
stolen  my  little  maid !" 

The  youthful  preacher,  little  think- 
ing of  the  sensation  he  was  creating  in 
the  episcopal  stall,  proceeded  with  his 
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sermon,  bungling,  and  blundering,  and 
miscalling  the  words,  and  running  one 
sentence  into  another,  when  a  second 
exclamation  escaped  from  the  bishop, 

mach  louder  than  the  first,  "  By  , 

the  brute  is  ynurdering  my  little  maid." 

Bishop  Daly  was  notable  in  his 
day  ;  here  is  what  our  author  recol- 
lects conceruiug  him : — 

I  well  remember  Robert  Daly  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Waterford  as  Bishop 
of  Cashel.  He  was  the  last  Bishop  of 
Cashel  while  it  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  "  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  and  the  first  bishop  of  ac- 
tivity. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  my 
uncle's  house,  when  a  little  co7itre-temps 
occurred.  On  his  being  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  the 
butler,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
instead  of  the  announcement  which  he 
had  been  instructed  to  make  of  "  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel,"  simply  an- 
nounced him  as  "  Dr.  Daly."  My 
uncle  showed  his  annoyance,  and  began 
to  apologise  to  the  bishop,  who  was 
generous  enough  to  say,  that  if  the 
man  could  not  conscientiously  give 
him  his  spiritual  title,  he  was  right  in 
not  doing  so. 

During  dinner,  he  talked  to  the  table, 
and  he  told  some  stories  which,  I 
thought,  he  had  better  have  kept  to 
himself.  He  said  that  he  had  once 
occasion  to  consult  the  eminent  phy- 
sician, Sir  Philip  Crampton,  and  went 
by  appointment  to  his  house  in  Merrion 
Square  at  nine  o'clock.  In  the  midst 
of  the  examination  which  the  doctor 
was  making  of  him,  he  was  called  out 
of  the  room  ;  the  bishop,  seeing  on  the 
desk  a  pile  of  one-pound  bank  notes 
and  shillings,  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  them,  in  order  to  see  how  much 
business  the  doctor  had  done  at  that 
early  hour,  and  found  that  he  had  al- 
ready had  fourteen  patients.  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  of  our  sex,  with  all 
our  proverbial  curiosity,  would  have 
done  such  a  thing,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  if  we  had,  we  should  never 
have  confessed  it. 

He  said  that  he  always  made  a  point 
of  engaging  in  argument  with  Romish 
priests  whenever  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity; and  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  formidable  antago- 
nist, from  the  fact  of  an  order  having 


been  issued  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop, that  no  priest  was  to  answer 
him  on  any  religious  question,  but, 
however  provoked,  to  maintain  strict 
silence.  "  Once,"  went  on  the  bishop, 
"  I  had  taken  my  place  in  the  mail 
coach  for  Dublin,  and  found  that  my 
three  fellow-passengers  were  Romish 
priests.  It  was  such  a  chance  as  I 
never  had  before,  and  was  not  to  be 
neglected.  I  began  at  once  to  tackle 
them ;  but  not  a  word  could  I  extract 
from  any  one  of  the  three,  though  I 
tried  them  over  and  over  again.  At 
last  I  said  to  them,  *  Gentlemen,  I  see 
you  have  taken  the  vows  of  La 
Trappe,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  been  a  great  gainer 
by  your  conversation  ;'  and  then  I  took 
out  my  Bible,  and  read  aloud  all  those 
passages  which  militated  against 
Romish  doctrines,  as  long  as  daylight 
lasted." 

He  was  very  severe  on  the  medical 
profession,  and  in  a  graphic  manner 
related  this  anecdote  :  "  At  the  first 
visit  which  I  j)aid  to  Sir  Philip  Cramp- 
ton,  among  other  questions  he  asked 
was  one,  what  I  drank  at  breakfast  ? 
'  Tea,  Sir  Philip,'  I  answered.  '  The 
worst  thing  in  the  world,  my  lord,' 
he  said,  '  always  take  coffee.'  For 
nearly  a  year  I  followed  his  directions, 
without  any  perceptible  benefit.  I 
went  to  him  again;  he  asked  me  just 
the  same  questions  as  before ;  after  his 
prescription  was  placed  in  my  hand, 
and  my  guinea  in  his,  I  was  leaving 
the  room  when  he  hurried  after  me.: 
'  My  lord,  what  do  you  drink  at 
breakfast?'  '  Cofi'ee,  Sir  Philip,'  I 
said.  '  The  worst  thing  in  the  world, 
my  lord,'  said  Sir  Philip,  *  always 
drink  tea.'  " 

We  have  purposely  avoided  all 
reference  to  the  author's  political 
opinions,  because  we  do  not  con- 
sider them  mature  or  sound.  With 
respect  to  absenteeism  and  the  fu- 
ture of  Ireland,  we  consider  them 
the  reverse  of  sound.  Absenteeism 
is  not  the  national  evil  superficial 
thinkers  have  always  represented  it 
to  be,  and  since  the  Union  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land has  marvellously  improved, 
though  our  author  favours  contrary 
opinions. 
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In  his  WestdstUcher  Divan,  Goethe 
was  fortunate  enough  to  formulate 
a  truth  which  has  constantly  re- 
commended itself  to  every  thought- 
ful observer  of  the  fortunes,  actions, 
and  tendencies  of  mankind.  "  In 
the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
man,"  said  the  great  German 
litterateur,  "  the  deepest,  and  strictly 
speaking,  the  sole  theme,  to  which 
all  others  are  subordinate,  is  the 
conflict  of  unbelief  and  supersti- 
tion."- But  if  the  world-problem, 
par  excellence,  has  been  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  faith,  between  the 
too-little  and  too-much,  a  secondary 
problem  arises  from  the  possibilities 
of  excess  and  of  defect  in  the  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  of  religious 
worship.  These  remarks  are  abso- 
lutely unlimited  by  considerations 
of  time,  place,  race,  or  dogma ;  and 
are  of  equal  application  to  pantheism, 
fetishism,  dualism,  or  monotheism. 
Further,  and  more  particularly, 
they  are  capable  of  application  to 
all  Christian  communities. 

As  with  one  order  of  mind  there 
has  been  the  constant  manifestation 
of  a  procession,  a  development,  or 
an  aggregation  in  matters  of  faith 
and  ritual,  so  with  another  order  of 


mind  there  has  been  as  constant  an 
exemplification  of  retrocession,  cur- 
tailment, negation,  or  destruction. 

"It  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ever  since  the  first 
compiling  of  her  public  liturgy,  to  keep 
the  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  of 
too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  of 
too  much  easiness  in  admitting,  any 
variation  from  it.  For,  as  on  the  one 
side  common  experience  showeth,  that 
where  a  change  hath  been  made  of 
things  advisedly  established  (no  evident 
necessity  so  requiring),  sundry  incon- 
veniences have  thereupon  ensued,  and 
those  many  times  more  and  greater 
than  the  evils  that  were  intended  to  be 
remedied  by  such  change :  so  on  the 
other  side,  the  particular  forms  of 
Divine  worship,  and  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies appointed  to  be  used  therein, 
being  things  in  their  own  nature  in- 
different, and  alterable,  and  so  acknow- 
ledged ;  it  is  but  reasonable  that,  upon 
weighty  and  important  considerations, 
according  to  the  various  exigency  of 
times  and  occasions,  such  changes  and 
alterations  should  be  made  therein  as 
to  those  that  are  in  place  of  authority 
should,  from  time  to  time,  seem  either 
necessary  or  expedient. 

"  Our  general  aim,  therefore,  in  this 
undertaking  was,  not  to  gratify  this  or 
that  party  in  any  of  their  unreason- 
able demands;  but  to  do  that  which, 
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to  our  best  understanclings,  we  con- 
ceived might  most  tend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  unity  in  the 
Church,  the  procuring  of  reverence,  and 
exciting  of  piety  and  devotion  in  the 
pubHc  worship  of  God ;  and  the  cutting 
off  occasion  from  them  that  seek  occa- 
sion of  cavil  or  quarrel  against  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church. 

"  Of  such  ceremonies  as  be  used  in 
the  Church,  and  have  had  their  begin- 
ning by  the  institution  of  man,  some 
at  the  first  were  of  godly  intent  and 
purpose  devised,  and  yet,  at  length, 
turned  to  vanity  and  superstition. 
Some  entered  into  the  Church  by  indis- 
creet devotion,  and  such  a  zeal  as  was 
without  knowledge ;  and  for  because 
they  were  winked  at  in  the  beginning, 
they  grew  daily  to  more  and  more 
abuses,  which,  not  only  for  their  unpro- 
fitableness, but  also  because  they  have 
much  blinded  the  people  and  obscured 
the  glory  of  God,  are  worthy  to  be  cut 
away,  and  clean  rejected.  Other  there 
be  which,  although  they  have  been 
devised  by  man,  yet  it  is  thought  good 
to  reserve  them  still,  as  well  for  a 
decent  order  in  the  Church  (for  the 
which  they  were  first  devised)  as 
because  they  pertain  to  edification, 
whereunto  all  things  done  in  the 
Church  (as  the  Apostle  teacheth)  ought 
to  be  resorted.  And  although  the 
keeping  or  omitting  of  a  ceremony,  in 
itself  considered,  is  but  a  small  thing  ; 
yet  the  wilful  and  contemptuous  transr 
gression,  and  breaking  of  a  common 
order  and  discipline,  is  no  small  offence 
before  God.  Let  all  things  he  done 
among  you,  saith  Saint  Paul,  in  a 
seemly  and  due  order ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  which  order  pertaineth  not 
to  private  men ;  therefore  no  man  ought 
to  take  in  hand,  or  presume  to  appoint 
or  alter  any  public  or  common  order  in 
Christ's  Church,  except  he  be  lawfully 
called  and  authorized  thereunto. 

"And  whereas,  in  this  our  time,  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  diverse,  that  some 
think  it  a  great  matter  of  conscience  to 
depart  from  a  piece  of  the  least  of  their 
ceremonies,  they  be  so  addicted  to  their 
old  customs ;  and  again,  on  the  other 
side,  some  be  so  new-fangled  that  they 
would  innovate  all  things,  and  so 
despise  the  old  that  nothing  can  like 
them  but  that  is  new :  it  was  thought 
expedient,  not  so  much  to  have  respect 


how  to  please  and  satisfy  either  of  these 
parties  as  how  to  please  God,  and  profit 
them  both." 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  it  was  in  continuation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  foregoing  extracts— the 
source  of  which  our  readers  will  not 
be   slow   to   recognize — that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords  his  bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Public  Wor- 
ship ;  which  has  become  law.  This 
bill,  in  its  spirit  and  scope,  was 
either  greatly  misunderstood,  or  de- 
signedly misrepresented,  from  the 
first.    Its  object  was  not  to  mask 
any   covert  attack  on  Ritualistic 
doctrine  or  practices.  It  proposed 
to  create  no  new  offences,  or  to  im- 
pose any  new  penalties  as  regards 
Ritualistic  excesses  in  the  conduct- 
ing of  Public  Worship  ;  it  did  not, 
in  fact,  seek  to  alter  the  law  of  the 
Church  in  any  way,  but  simply  and 
solely  to  enforce  the  existing  law  by 
a  less   cumbrous   and  expensive 
mode  of  procedure  than  that  avail- 
able under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act. 
That  Act  was  framed  and  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
enforcement   of  the   law   of  the 
Church,  but  owing  to  its  complicated 
machinery,  its  protracted  processes 
and  costly  forms,  parties  who  de- 
liberately set  the  law  at  defiance 
were  enabled  to  do  so  with  impunity. 
In  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury gave  the  following  as  a  case  in 
point : — 

*'  About  a  year  ago,  a  question  arose 
respecting  the  consecration  of  a  church 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  Among 
the  proposed  constructions  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  found  that  of  a  second 
Communion  table  or  altar,  to  be  called 
*  The  Altar  of  the  Virgin,'  and  he 
refused  to  consecrate  the  church  unless 
that  proposal  was  abandoned.  Since 
then  the  bishop  had  died,  but  the  altar, 
which  should  have  been  removed,  now 
stood  strong  and  firm,  and  upon  it  were 
sculptured  the  words  '  Pray  lor  us,'  so 
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that  all  present  in  the  church  might 
read.  The  church  was  consecrated  by 
the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  upon  the 
condition  that  the  altar  should  be 
abandoned,  and  now  he  was  gone  the 
altar  had  been  erected,  and  there  it 
would  remain  until  measures  were 
taken  with  respect  to  its  removal.  It 
was  the  cause  of  constant  soreness  and 
irritation  that  the  bishops  were  power- 
less to  check  many  of  the  things  com- 
plained of,  and  that  the  incumbent, 
being  master  of  the  situation,  set  both 
bishop  and  laity  alike  at  defiance. 
These  complaints  were  daily  increase 
ing." 

Under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act, 
the  proceedings  to  remedy  such  an 
illegality  involved  a  most  costly  and 
protracted  litigation,  through  no 
less  than  five  Ecclesiastical  Courts ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  fifth 
Court  was  reached  that  the  merits 
of  the  case  were  entered  on,  heard, 
and  determined.  To  illustrate  the 
costly  character  of  the  proceedings, 
the  Archbishop  stated  some  start- 
ling facts  : — 

"In  the  case  against  Mr.  Macko- 
nochie,  the  promoter's  costs  amounted 
to  nearly  £2000  in  the  court  below  and 
£1486  in  the  court  above.  There  was 
also  the  cost  of  the  order  to  enforce  the 
original  sentence,  after  all  the  appeals 
had  been  gone  through,  which  made 
£1459  more. 

"In  the  case  against  Mr.  Purchas, 
the  costs  were  £1389  in  the  court  below 
and  £2510  in  the  court  above;  and 
not  a  single  farthing  had  been  recovered 
by  the  parties  to  whom  the  costs  were 
awarded. 

"  In  the  case  against  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  costs  were  £2734  in  the  court  below 
and  £1573  in  the  court  above.  It  was 
impossible,  from  that  fact,  that  there 
could  be  any  steady  consistent  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  a  diocese  where 
many  cases  occurred.  It  was  not  true 
that  counsel's  fees  swallowed  up  the 
whole  of  the  expense,  though  in  one 
case  they  amounted  to  £2783,  in 
another  £2962,  and  in  a  third  to 
£3263. 

"  With  regard  to  time,  the  Purchas 
case  commenced  in  1868-69,  and  ter- 


minated in  181^1  ;  Shepherd's  case  com- 
menced in  1869,  and  was  not  termi- 
nated until  June,  1872 ;  Mackonochie's 
case  commenced  in  1869,  and  ended  in 
1870  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  two  sepa- 
rate motions  had  afterwards  to  be  made 
to  enforce  the  final  decree." 

Now,  undoubtedly,  in  so  far  as 
this  new  Act  cheapens  and  facilitates 
the  process  of  making  refractory 
Eitualists  amenable  to  the  law  of 
the  Church,  it  may  be  described 
as  an  Act  to  put  down  Ritualism, 
which  has  been  corrupting  the 
worship  and  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Church  for  the  last 
half-century.  Respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ritualists,  Lord  Sel- 
borne  said — 

"  I  must  honestly  say  that  there  is 
something  repugnant  to  my  sense, 
even  of  morality,  in  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  to 
be  at  liberty  to  disregard,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, the  laws  of  the  Church,  es- 
pecially in  matters  which,  unlike  ques- 
tions of  faith  and  morals,  are  juris 
positivi. 

"I  should  have  supposed  that,  if 
anything  were  clear,  these  propositions 
were  so : — first,  that  the  regulation  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  Church, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
the  Church  relating  to  them  belong  to 
public  authority  and  not  to  private 
judgment;  and,  secondly,  that  devia-  ^ 
tions  from  the  law  of  the  Church  on 
such  matters,  whether  by  way  of  defect 
or  of  excess,  which  may  be  excusable 
and  innocent  by  the  plea  of  custom, 
or  of  the  honest  exercise  of  private 
judgment  on  points  not  clearly  deter- 
mined by  public  authority,  cease  to  be 
innocent  or  excusable  when  they  are 
unequivocally  forbidden  by  that  au- 
thority. Nor  am  I  able  to  understand 
how,  without  strange  self-deceit,  any 
men  can  acknowledge  these  truths 
with  their  lips  and  yet  refuse  practi- 
cally to  act  upon  them ;  because,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  whole  working  system 
of  ecclesiastical  law  and  public  au- 
thority ought  to  be,  and  is,  therefore, 
dispensed  with  by  their  private  judg- 
ment as  not  binding  on  their  con- 
sciences. 
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"The  necessary  consequence  of 
allowing  such  a  claim  of  ritual  in- 
dependence by  individual  clergymen  is 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  unlimited  licence, 
in  the  direction  both  of  Latitudina- 
rianism  and  of  Romanism ;  Romanism 
itself,  in  a  Church  whose  position  can 
only  be  justified  if  Romanism  is  wrong, 
being  a  form,  and  not  the  least  mis- 
chievous form,  of  Latitudinarianism. 

"  By  whatever  real  or  apparent  zeal 
and  piety,  in  either  teachers  or  disciples, 
such  license  may  be  for  a  time  ac- 
companied, its  tendency  is  disorgan- 
izing and  destractive;  and  I  think 
there  is  very  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  it  may  promote,  in  the  long 
run,  those  developments  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  been  concurrent  with  its 
growth.  It  has  proceeded  already,  to 
mention  one  point  only,  so  far  as  to 
substitute  in  some  churches  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  with  an  ostentatious 
imitation  of  Romish  usages  for  Holy 
Communion.  If  the  time  for  repression 
has  not  come,  when  such  things  as  this 
are  done,  surely  it  never  can  arise." 

Looking  at  Ritualistic  practices 
in  this  light,  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, gave  it  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment as  a  bill  purposely  framed  to 
put  down  Ritualism  : — 

"  What  is  this  bill  ?  I  have  ventured 
to  describe  it  as  a  bill  which  was  to 
put  down  Ritualism,  and  some  have 
excepted  to  that  description.  I  am 
here  to  repeat  it  (cheers),  because  I 
believe  it  is  a  true  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  its  purpose.  We  have  been 
asked,  '  What  is  Rituahsm  ? '  I  think 
the  answer  is  clear  and  short.  I  mean 
by  Ritualism  the  practice,  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  ceremonies  which  they 
themselves  confess  are  symbolical  of 
doctrines  which  they  are  pledged  by 
§very  solemn  compact  that  can  bind 
men  to  their  Sovereign  and  their 
country  to  denounce  (loud  cheers).  And 
of  all  the  false  pretences  of  this  body 
of  men  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  none 
more  glaring  and  pernicious  than  their 
pretence  that  they  are  part  of  the 
High  Church  party  of  the  Church  of 
England  (hear,  hear).    The  most  emi- 


nent vindicators  of  the  Protestantism 
which  they  denounce  may  be  found 
among  authors  who  profess  High 
Church  opinions  (hear,  hear),  The 
most  able  vindicators  of  Protestantism 
and  the  most  able  opponents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  among  divines  of 
High  Church  principles  (hear,  hear). 
And  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  I  may  add 
also  of  our  general  public  liberties, 
when  the  bishops  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  the  majority  of  those  bishops 
were  bishops  of  High  Church  principles 
(cheers).  Well,  then,  I  say  that  this 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  put  an 
end  to  and  to  put  down  this  small  and 
pernicious  sect  (loud  cheers),  is  one 
which  we  ought  not  to  forfeit  without 
due  and  grave  consideration  (renewed 
cheering)." 

In  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion.  Ritual- 
ism is  nothing  short  of  "the  Mass 
in  Masquerade ;  "  and  the  simple 
question  for  consideration  and  de- 
cision is,  whether  men  who  occupy 
positions  solely  by  reason  of  their 
profession  of  Protestant  theological 
dogma  can  practically  disavow  their 
professions,  violate  the  contract  by 
virtue  of  which  they  hold  office  in 
the  Church,  and  use  their  oppor- 
tunities to  corrupt  its  teaching  and 
undermine  its  authority? 

This  is  not  a  question  which  in- 
volves the  policy  of  an  Established 
Church  at  all.  It  applies  equally  to 
all  churches.  It  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  contract,  and  as  such  should 
be  dealt  with.  Men  may  honestly 
change  their  views  and  opinions, 
but  when  no  longer  conscientiously 
able  to  teach  what  they  contracted 
to  teach,  there  is  only  one  honest 
course  open  to  them — resign.  But 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  the  English 
Church  Union  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
London,  on  the  evening  of  16th  of 
June,  the  Ritualists,  while  they  pro- 
fess a  desire  to  obey  the  law  of  the 
Church,  claim  indirectly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  law  as  interpreted 
by  themselves.    If  the  members  of 
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the  Union  had  wished  to  supply 
additional  proof  of  the  "lawless- 
ness," which  was  recognised  even 
by  High  Churchmen  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  demanding  at  least  some 
legislative  attempt  to  repress  it, 
they  could  hardly  have  done  so 
more  effectually  than  by  the  re- 
solutions which  were  carried  at  the 
meeting  aforesaid.  These  resolu- 
tions, or,  at  any  rate,  two  out  of  the 
four,  amounted  practically  to  an  an- 
nouncement that,  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  law,  as  laid  down  by 
supreme  judicial  authority,  and  with 
the  greatest  deference  for  those  who 
have  laid  it  down,  the  English 
Church  Union  do  not  intend  to  obey 
it.  Such,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the 
fair  construction  to  be  placed  on  the 
first  of  the  resolutions,  which,  moved 
by  Mr.  Leresh,  of  Manchester,  and 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Berdmore 
Compton,  rector  of  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street,  London,  was 
passed  unanimously,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  English 
Church  Union,  assembled  for  its  annual 
commemoration,  while  fully  admitting 
that  ornaments,  ritual  and  ceremonial, 
not  sustained  by  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  commonly  in  use,  solemnly 
repudiates  the  charge  that  such  use 
involves  disobedience  to  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  further  wishes 
to  express  its  deep  sense  of  the  injus- 
tice of  such  imputations." 

The  second  resolution  was  moved 
by  the  Eev.  Canon  Liddon,  and  was 
as  follows  : — 

"That  this  meeting  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  its  conviction  that  the 
historical,  grammatical,  and  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  ornaments  Rubric  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  this — 
viz.,  that  the  ornaments  and  ritual 
prescribed  by  that  rubric  are  those 
which,  beinf^  previously  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  England,  were  not  directly 
abrogated  or  modified  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  And  though  it 
admits  the  wise  discretion  and  charity 
shown  by  the  Church  in  not  enforcing, 


under  existing  circumstances,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rubric  in  its  integrity, 
it  cannot — in  the  face  of  her  resolve  (as 
shown  by  the  retention  of  that  rubric 
at  the  revision  of  1662)  to  maintain  in 
principle,  even  with  respect  to  exter- 
nals, her  own  historical  continuity  with 
the  pre-Reformation  Church  of  Eng- 
land— accept  the  Purchas  Judgment  as 
the  law  of  the  Church  of  England ;  or 
even,  conflicting  as  it  does  with  previous 
judgments  of  the  same  court,  as  a  true 
and  final  exposition  of  the  law  of  the 
realm." 

The  first  part  of  this  resolution 
seems  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Union,  under  other  than 
"  existing  circumstances,"  to  make 
binding  and  compulsory  all  the 
"  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times 
of  their  ministrations,"  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  be  permissive. 
If  once  the  Rubric  becomes  obli- 
gatory, it  will  be  necessary  for  con- 
scientious Ritualists  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Kent  Archaeologists, 
who  have  lately  filled  twenty  pages 
of  their  last  volume  with  the  results 
of  their  investigations  into  the  old 
ecclesiastical  wardrobes  of  only  such 
Kentish  parishes  as  have  their 
initial  letter  H,  I,  K,  or  L.  The 
contents  of  some  of  these  wardrobes 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  as 
copied  from  the  church  registers, 
are  exceedingly  curious ;  and  their 
concurrent  revival,  not  to  mention 
that  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  as  plentiful  in  their  con- 
tributions, might  be  expected  to 
border  upon  the  grotesque,  and  that 
not  in  the  sense  of  coming  short 
of  it. 

Even  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  most  of  the 
churches  contained  a  Bible,  which 
was  almost  invariably  accompanied 
by  a  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus.  A 
great  many  articles  are  returned  as 
"  stowlen,"  others  are  missing,  and 
a  still  larger  number  had  been  sold 
by  consent  of  the  parishioners,  to 
pay  for  such  a  "comoditie"  as  a 
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*'  cloke"  (clock)  or  other  things  that 
they  had  begun  to  value  more  than 
gorgeous  apparel.  Lytell  Church 
presented  an  account  in  which  the 
list  of  stolen  goods  and  chattels 
almost  rivalled  that  of  the  remaining 
treasures.  Lyden  was  so  unlucky 
as  to  lose  a  "  black  velvet  crose," 
and  a  *'  red  damask  vestment," 
when  some  broke  into  the  church 
and  robbed  it.  Kynfjesdowyi  had 
secured  a  copy  of  "  thomelyes"  (the 
Homilies)  ;  Lee  had  a  speciality  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  stone  that  was 
before  "  thighe  altar ; "  and  Kynges- 
Qioth  had  provided  itself  with  a 
"purse  of  tissue  to  goo  a  vysy- 
tacon." 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  trea- 
sures in  the  various  churches,  such 
as  the  following  represent  a  few  of 
the  more  noticeable  items  in  the 
twenty  pages  already  referred  to  : — 
Alabaster  tables,  altar-cloths, "  better 
and  worse,"  and  font-cloths  ; 
"  towells "  of  diaper  and  plain 
linen ;  vestments  of  red  damask, 
branched  damask,  green  "  sylke," 
"  oulde  whytte,"  "  with  branches 
and  ymages,"  with  "  crose  full  of 
unycornes,"  *'  crose  full  of  lyons 
and  birds  of  gold,"  "  tissue"  of 

dornix,"  embroidered  of  *'  blacke 
satten,"  "  white  velvett,"  "  red  vel- 
vett,"  "  tawny  velvett,"  "  tawny 
silke,"  "  blewe  sarcanet,"  "tynsell 
satten,"  "yellow  satten,"  "  vyolett 
color,"  " white  fustian,"  "change- 
able    silke,"     "  grene  worsted," 

divers  colors,"  and  "  Bandekyns." 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  crosses 
of  copper,  silver,  silver-gilt,  plated, 
and  wood;  cross-cloths,  one  of 
these  representing  "  thassumpion 
of  our  Ladye,"  and  another  "the 
Salutacion  of  our  Ladye."  Cor- 
porals, canopyes,  curtains,  coverlets. 


and  kerchers ;  copes,  **  thone  of 
grene  silke,  thother  of  blewe  silke;" 
"  cloths  for  marrages  to  hold  over 
the  brid,"  and  "  cloths  to  hold  over 
saints;"  " candelstykks  "  of  lat- 
tenan  (or  laten),  yron,  and  other 
materials  ;  chalices  of  silver,  silver- 
gilt,  and  "tynne"  (tin);  crisma- 
tories  of  copper,  pewter,  and  lead; 
holy  water  stoops  ;  banner-cloths, 
banner-staves,  and  "  stremers  ;'* 
bells,  "  gret  and  lytle  ;  "  saints,  of 
various  sizes ;  basins  and  ewers, 
bowls,  "  crewetts,"  censers,  and 
"  shyppes"  (to  hold  frankincense) ; 
"  cusshines"  and  "  pyllows  ;"  pixes 
of  copper,  silver,  and  ivory ; 
"  rochetts,"  albs,  "  amyces,"  sur- 
plices, "  vails  ;  "  chests,  ladders, 
long  and  short ;  biers,  and  "  horse- 
cloths." 

All  this  apparatus,  however,  is 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
upwards  of  two  hundred  items  of 
ecclesiastical  furniture  or  vestments 
which  we  find  in  the  "  Glossary  " 
of  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee's  Manuale  Cleri- 
ricorum,^  which  is  described  as  an 
abridgment  of  his  Directoriiim 
Anglicanum,  "  with  additions  of 
special  value  in  the  practical  ren- 
dering of  the  services  of  the  Church." 
The  work  is  dedicated  "  to  those 
bishops  in  visible  communion  with 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  who,  fol- 
lowing the  clergy  of  the  Second 
Order  in  the  restoration  of  external 
decency  in  Divine  Service,  have 
l^romoted  the  use  of  certain  ancient 
ornamenta  of  the  Church  universal, 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  they  will 
continue  the  good  work,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  tlie  great  day  of  cor- 
porate reunion."  In  the  Preface 
we  are  informed  that  "  this  Guide  is 
published  with  the  intention  of  sup- 
plying the  Clergy,  Choristers,  Lay 


*  "The  Manuale  Clericorum  :  a  Guide  for  tlie  Reverent  and  Decent  Celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  other  Offices,  according  to  the  Rites,  Ceremonies, 
and  Ancient  Use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Irehind."  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Lambeth,  With  a  Frontispiece. 
London  :  John  Hogg  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  1874. 
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Readers,  Choir-masters,  and  Aco- 
lytes with  a  series  of  plain  directions 
and  suggestive  hints  for  the  decent 
and  orderly  celebration  of  the  public 
services  of  the  Church."  These 
"plain  directions,"  and  this  "decent 
and  orderly  celebration,"  require, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  the  use  of 
more  than  two  hundred  articles  of 
so  great  strangeness  as  to  justify 
their  definition  or  description  in  a 
*'  Glossary."  A  few  specimen  en- 
tries from  this  *'  Glossary "  are 
transcribed : — 

*'  Ablution.  The  wine  poured  into  the 
chalice,  and  also  the  wine  ard  water 
poured  into  the  same  and  over  the 
Priest's  fingers,  after  the  consump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  water  should  exceed  the  wine 
in  quantity.  It  is  drunk  by  the 
celebrant,  and  called  the  Ablu- 
tion. There  are  always  two  Ablu- 
tions. 

"  Acolytes.  Servers  or  assistants  at 
Solemn  Service  to  the  Sacred  Min- 
isters ;  their  special  office  being  to 
bear  the  cruets  containing  the  wine 
and  water  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  the  Latin 
Church  they  are  the  fourth  or  high- 
est of  the  minor  Orders. 

"  Acolytes'  Candlesticks  should  have 
a  round,  or,  more  correctly,  a  tri- 
angular base ;  they  should  be 
smaller  than  those  on  the  altar. 

"Alb.  The  lawn  or  linen  vestment 
worn  by  the  Priest  and  Sacred 
Ministers  at  the  celebration  of  the- 
Holy  Eucharist. 

"Altar  Cahd.  (1)  A  tablet  containing 
certain  parts  of  the  Communion 
Office ;  (2)  the  square  covering  of 
linen,  stiffened  with  card,  more 
commonly  called  the  pall. 

"Altar  Carpet.  (1)  The  pede-cloth 
on  the  floor  before  the  altar;  (2)  the 
altar-cloth  is  so  called  in  Canon 
lxxxii. 

"Altar  Curtains.  Drapery  about 
the  reredos,  or  dossal,  varying  with 
the  proper  colour  of  the  season. 

"  AsPERGfLLUM.  The  sprinkler  for 
Holy  Water,  originally  made  of  the 
herb  hyssop.  Cf.  Numbers  xix.  18, 
and  Exod.  xii.  22. 

•"  AsPERSO  RiUM.    A  Holy  Water  brush. 


"  AuMBRYE.  A  recess  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Sacred  Yessels,  and 
for  the  Holy  Oil  stock. 

"  Benatura.    a  Holy  Water  stoup. 

"Boat.  The  vessel  that  holds  the 
Incense  before  it  is  put  with  a 
spoon  into  the  censer  or  thurible. 

"  Bugia.  a  hand  candle.  It  is  only 
used  in  Pontifical  Offices,  when  it 
is  placed  on  the  altar  near  the 
Service-book,  and  at  other  times 
held  for  the  Bishop  by  an  assistant 
Priest. 

"  Cappa.  a  rich  dress  worn  in  the 
Latin  Communion  by  Bishops,  &c. 

"  Cappa  Magna.  A  cope  with  richer 
orphreys  than  the  ferial  one.  It  is 
authorized  by  the  old  English  Ca- 
nons and  Provincial  Constitutions. 

"  Chasuble  or  Chesible.  The  sacri- 
ficial vestment  worn  by  the  Priest 
at  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Hence 
called  emphatically  '  the  Yestment.' 

"  Chrism.  A  mixture  of  balsam  and 
oil,  used  in  the  Latin  Church  in 
baptisms,  confirmation,  orders,  con- 
secration of  churches,  &c.  We  do 
not  use  it  except  for  the  sick,  unless 
it  be  ordered  by  the  Bishop  in  the 
last-named  rite. 

"  Chbismatory.  a  Holy  Oil  stock  or 
case  containing  three  bottles  of 
sacred  oils,  for  baj^tism,  confirma- 
tion, and  unction  of  the  sick. 

"  Creatures.  The  '  matter'  of  the 
Sacrament  (see  Elements).  So 
called  from  being  compacted  of 
created  things. 

"Cruets.  Small  flagons  to  contain 
wine  and  water  for  the  Eucharist. 

"  Divine  Service.  The  ordinary  and 
specially  the  Eucharistic  Service  of 
the  Church. 

"DossEL.  A  piece  of  embroidered 
needlework,  stuff,  silk,  or  cloth  of 
gold,  hung  at  the'  back  of  a  throne 
or  altar,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter. 

"Duplication.  A  second  celebration 
by  the  same  Priest  on  the  same 
day. 

"  Elements.  The  materials  (materies) 
used  in  the  Sacraments,  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  our  Tjord 
Himself  —  technically  called  the 
'  matter.' 

"Elevation.  The  lifting  up  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  after  consecra- 
tion. 
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"Holy  Wateti  "Vessel,  The.  This 
should  be  an  earthen  vessel  with  a 
cover,  from  which  the  vessels  and 
stoups  of  the  church  are  supplied. 
It  should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out 
immediately  after  use. 

"Lavabo.  The  secreta  oratio  of  the 
Priest  when  water  is  poured  on  his 
fingers  before  the  Prayer  of  Obla- 
tion. 

"Lavatory.  A  water-drain  in  the 
sacristy,  where  the  Priest  washes 
his  hands  before  vesting. 

"  LiTUHGY.  The  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist. 

*'  Lord's  Supper.  The  last  meal  of 
our  Lord,  when  He  instituted  the 
Holy  Eucharist. 

"  Low  Mass.  The  plain  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  is  simply 
said;  there  is  no  choir,  and  the 
Priest  is  attended  by  a  single  assis- 
tant called  a  server,  vested  in  cas- 
sock and  cotta, 

"  Mass.  The  name  of  the  office  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Western 
Church. 

"Minister.  One  who  ministers  before 
God  in  a  great  action,  as  the  Priest 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  who  is 
thence  called  '  the  principal  min- 
ister ; '  those  who  minister  or  serve 
the  Priest,  as  the  Gospeller  and 
Epistoler  (Deacon  and  Sub-deacon) 
—  Sacred  Ministers;  acolytes,  as 
ministering  to  the  Sacred  Ministers. 
The  officiant  at  Matins  and  Even- 
song is  also  so  called,  as  ministering 
in  Divine  offices ;  a  layman  acting 
as  server,  or  as  Epistoler,  or  as  a 
reader  of  the  Lessons,  is  also  a 
'  Minister.' 

"MissA  Sicca.  The  Dry  Service — 
neither  Communion  nor  Consecra- 
tion, but  a  sham  rite,  unfortunately 
peculiar  to  the  modern  Church  of 
England.  It  includes  the  Prayer 
of  Oblation,  with  the  oblations 
omitted,  and  concludes  with  one  or 
more  of  the  post-Communion  Col- 
lects, and  the  Blessing. 
Monstrance.  A  transparent  pyx  for 
processions,  or  when  the  Host  is 
exhibited ;  a  casket  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Sacrament. 
"  Oils.  There  are  three  sorts,  viz.,  the 
Chrism,  the  Holy  Oil  of  the  sick, 
and  Holy  Oil. 


Oil  (Holy).  Used  now  in  the  Coro- 
nation Service  instead  of  Chrism, 
It  was  formerly  used  in  baptisms, 
and  thence  called  holy  oil  of  cate- 
chumens. 

"  Oil  (Holy)  of  the  Sick.  Oil  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  'or  Priest  for 
the  anointing  of  sick  persons. 

"  Oil  Stock.  The  vessel  containing 
consecrated  oil. 

"Particles.  The  wafers  or  breads 
used  for  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  Particle  is  also  applied  to 
the  crumb  of  bread  with  which  the 
Priest  cleanses  his  thumb  after  the 
anointing  of  the  sick,  &c. 

*'Pax.  a  small  plate  of  precious 
metal,  &c.,  carried  round  in  the 
Latin  Church,  having  been  kissed 
by  the  Priest,  after  the  Acfnus  Dei 
in  the  Mass,  to  communicate  the 
Kiss  of  Peace.  The  first  clause  of 
our  Blessing  at  the  end  of  the  cele- 
bration, '  The  Peace  of  God,'  &c., 
represents  the  Pax  in  our  rite . 

"  Planeta.  The  folded  chasuble,  worn 
instead  of  the  dalmatic  and  tunic 
by  the  Sacred  Ministers  during 
Advent  and  Lent,  except  on  the 
Sundays  Oaudete  and  Loetare,  when 
either  purple  '  tunicles '  (dalmatic 
and  tunic),  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  or  else  rose-coloured,  should 
be  used. 

"Pome.  A  round  ball  of  silver  or 
other  metal,  which  is  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  is  placed  on  the  altar  in 
winter  months  to  prevent  danger  or 
accident  with  the  chalice,  from  the 
hands  of  the  Priest  becoming  numb 
with  cold. 

"  Post-Communion,  The,  begins,  as  its 
name  imports,  after  the  Communion 
of  the  Faithful,  and  includes  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Prayer,  O  Lord 
and  Heavenly  Father,  or  Alinighty 
and  ever-living  God,  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,  and  the  Collects,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Service  (when 
said).  The  Post-Communion  should 
be  said  junctis  nianihus.  In  the 
Roman  rite  the  'Post- Communion' 
consists  of  collects,  one  or  more, 
according  to  the  number  of  collects 
for  the  day,  and  immediately  fol- 
lows the  '  Communion,'  an  anthem, 
or  short  sentence  so  called,  because 
it  is  recited  just  after  the  Commu- 
nion. 
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"  PuRiFiCATOR.  The  iiapl<in  used  for 
wiping  the  chalice  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Service.  It  is  placed  on  the 
chalice  under  the  pall  before  the 
beginning  of  the  celebration.  It  is 
made  of  linen,  neither  coarse  nor 
fine,  and  should  be  simply  hemmed, 
and  not  less  than  six  inches  square, 
with  a  very  small  cross  worked  in 
the  centre.  Although  it  is  not  re- 
required  to  be  blessed,  yet,  when 
once  employed  at  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice, it  should  not  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  nor  be  handled  by  laics 
(not  having  the  requisite  per- 
mission), imtil  after  having  been 
washed  by  a  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders. 
The  same  rules  for  washing  purifi- 
cators  are  to  be  observed  as  for 
corporals.  Before  the  chalice  is 
offered,  the  Priest  wipes  the  inside 
with  the  purificator  doivii  to  the 
surface  of  the  wine.  It  used  to  be 
customary  in  the  Latin  Church, 
after  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful, for  a  minister  to  give  to  each 
communicant  a  purification  of  wine 
or  wine  and  water  from  a  chalice, 
and  to  wipe  his  lips  with  a  purifi- 
cator. Each  Priest  should  have  his 
own  purificator. 

"  Eeservation.  The  reserving  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  sick,  or 
other  purposes. 

"  Retable.  a  shelf,  temporary  or 
otherwise,  between  the  altar  and 
the  east  wall.  A  series  of  receding 
shelves,  or  retahles,  behind  and 
separate  from  the  altar,  is  very 
convenient  for  vases  of  flowers  and 
lights. 

"  Sacred  (or  Canonical)  Coloujrs  are 
five  in  number  :— 1.  White ;  2. 
Red;  S.Violet;  4.  Black;  6.  Green. 
Gold  is  reckoned  as  white.  On  the 
Sundays  Gaudete  and  Lcetare,  a 
dalmatic  and  tunicle  of  rose-colour, 
is  used  in  Rome  and  elsewhere. 

"  Sacred  Ministers.  Gospeller  and 
Epistoler  (the  Deacon  and  Sub- 
deacon  of  the  celebration). 

"  Sacred  Vessels.  The  chalice,  paten, 
ciborium  (or  pyx),  and  the  large 
paten  used  instead,  none  of  which 
may  be  handled  by  those  not  in 
Holy  Orders  without  special  per- 
mission. 

"  Sanctuary  Lamp.  That  which  burns 


before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when 
It  is  reserved. 
"  Secret.e  (orationes).  Prayers  said 
secreto.  Formerly  certain  prayers 
were  ordered  to  be  said.  These 
secrets  varied  with  the  day.  The 
term  now  denotes  the  short  private 
supplementary  devotions  of  the 
Priest. 

"  Stole.  The  vestment  worn  over  the 
shoulders  by  Priests.  The  exjDress 
badge  of  the  priestly  office.  It  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  silk  of  the  colour 
of  the  season,  and  has  three  crosses, 
one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each 
end.  The  ends  are  slightly  widened, 
and  terminate  in  a  fringe.  It  is 
crossed  on  the  breast  of  the  Priest, 
when  he  offers  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
At  other  times  it  is  worn  pendent. 
A  Bishop  wears  the  stole  pendent 
when  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist, because  he  wears  the  pectoral 
cross.  The  stole  when  crossed  is 
fastened  either  by  a  stud,  or  by  a 
ribbon  attached  inside. 

"  Super- Altar.  The  ledge  at  the  back 
of  the  altar  on  which  stand  the 
altar- cross,  altar-lights,  and  flower- 
vases. 

*' Super- frontal.  The  vestment  which 
covers  the  mensa  of  the  altar;  it 
is  put  next  over  the  cere-cloth. 

"Tabernacle.  A  receptacle  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

"Table  Prayers.  A  popular  name 
for  the  Dry  Service.  See  Missa 
Sicca. 

"Thurible.  Accuser. 

"Tiiuriper.  The  server  who  carries 
the  thurible,  and  swings  it  in  pro- 
cession. 

"Torches.  Very  suitable  ones  may 
be  made  of  wood  grooved  to  re- 
semble four  candles,  i.e  ,  the  section 
of  which  should  be  a  quatrefoil. 
These  may  be  painted  white,  and 
hollowed  out  to  receive  a  large- 
sized  Palmer's  candle-spring.  They 
should  have  a  hollow  at  the  top,  to 
retain  any  wax  that  may  gutter. 
In  these  torches,  the  ends  of  the 
larger  candles  from  the  altar-candle- 
sticks may  be  used  up;  let,  however, 
the  socket  of  the  spring  have  a 
small  aperture  near  the  top,  so  that, 
without  taking  out  the  candle,  it 
may  be  seen  whether  there  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  occasion  required* 
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The  ends  of  tlie  larger  candles  are 
best  for  this  purpose,  as  the  flame 
of  a  torch  is-  naturally  thought  to 
be  larger  than  that  of  an  ordinary- 
candle.  The  torches  should  be 
kept  in  a  rack,  which  is  either  in 
a  cui^board  or  capable  of  being 
covered  over. 
*'ZuccHETTO.  The  cleric's  round  or 
skull  cap  worn  under  the  birretta." 

The  "Altar  Card  "  and  the  "  Se- 
cretse,"  which  figure  amongst  the 
foregoing  items  of  the  priestly 
apparatus,  have  lately  received  a 
startling  illustration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
who,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1874,  by 
way  of  reply  to  a  challenge  given 
him  by  Earl  Nelson,  read  and  com- 
mented upon  some  of  the  contents 
of  these  "Altar  Cards." 

"  One  of  these  has  fallen  into  my 
hand,"  said  His  Grace,  "  and  I  have 
received  letters  from  various  persons 
with  regard  to  the  whole  subject. 
Among  others,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  most  respectable  firm 
who  call  themselves  '  Church  fur- 
nishers,' and  who  apologise  for  sending 
me  one  of  these  cards,  which  they 
state  are  much  approved  by  the  clergy, 
and  have  a  great  sale.  I  may  venture 
to  say  that  my  informant,  though  he 
may  have  been  technically  wrong  [in 
charging  the  clergy  using  the  card 
with  the  *  invocation '  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints],  is  substantially  right, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  to  use 
the  words  which  are  on  the  Altar  Card 
lying  before  me,  without  incurring  the 
very  great  censure  which  I  ventured 
to  express  when  I  addressed  your 
lordships  formerly  on  this  subject. 
The  words  which  I  find  on  this  Altar 
Card  are : — 

'  We  offer  to  Thee  this  sacrifice  for 
the  hope  of  those  persons'  salvation 
and  safety  who  i)ay  their  vows  to 
Thee,  the  Eternal,  Living,  and  True 
Ood,  joining  communion  with  and 
reverencing  the  memory — firstly,  of 
the  Glorious  and  Ever  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  also  Thy  Blessed  Apostles 
and  Martyrs,  Peter,   Paul,  Andrew, 


James,  John,  Thomas,  Philip,  Bar- 
tholomew, Simon,  Thadeus,  Linus, 
Clement,  Sixtus,  Cornelius,  Laurence, 
John  and  Paul,  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
and  all  the  Saints,  through  whose 
merits  and  prayers  vouchsafe  that  we 
may  in  all  things  be  protected  by  Thy 
safeguard.' 

"If  this  is  not  a  desire  expressed 
to  God  that  the  prayers  of  the  Saints 
may  be  heard  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  thus  address  the  Almighty,  1 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
language." 

The  Archbishop  proceeded  to  read 
another  prayer,  shorter,  but  even 
more  to  his  purpose  : — "  Receive, 

0  Holy  Trinity,  this  oblation  which 
we  unworthy  sinners  offer  Thee  for 
thine  honour  and  the  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  and  of  all  thy  Saints." 

"  Here  is  an  act,"  the  Primate 
resumed,  "  in  which  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  officiating  in  a 
congregation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
first  desires  that  he  and  those  who  are 
with  him  may  be  aided  by  the  merits 
and  prayers  of  the  Saints,  and  joins  the 
Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Holy  Trinity  as 
offering  up  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in 
their  honour.  Now,  my  lords,  of  course 
there  are  minute  destinctions  which 
are  well  known  to  members  of  another 
communion  who  have  sorts  of  rever- 
ence and  worship  which  are  paid  to 
Almighty  God,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  to  the  Saints;  but  we,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  do  not  generally 
enter  into  these  minute  distinctions, 
and  I  think  when  we  have  such  expres- 
sions as  these  in  prayers,  which  are  used 
privately  by  clergymen  in  our  Churches 
at  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion, 

1  have  reason  to  think  that  the  words 
which  I  used  a  few  nights  ago  are  not 
too  strong  to  express  our  condemna- 
tion of  these  practices.  I  find  in  the 
close  of  this  book  [T/<e  Uitual  of  the 
Altar']  directions  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  to  use  the  prayers^  in 
this  book.  In  page  193  is  the  following 
passage: — 

"  '  The  clergyman,  joining  his  hands 
and  humbly  bending  forward,  says — I 
confess  to  Almighty  God,  &c.,  as  in  the 
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ordinary  of  tlie  mass,  and  continues 
standing  and  bending  forward  until  the 
servers  or  ministers  have  said  certain 
other  words,  and  when  the  confession  is 
begun  by  the  minister  he  stands  up- 
right.' I  then  turn  from  that  to  the 
prayer  which  he  directs  to  be  said,  and 
which  most  unwillingly,  but  obliged  by 
the  circumstances,  I  shall  now  read  to 
your  lordships : — 'I  confess  to  Almighty 
God,  to  Blessed  Mary,  Ever  Virgin,  to 
Blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  to 
Blessed  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  whole 
of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to 
all  the  Saints,  and  to  you  my  brethren, 
that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed  [here  he  shall 
strike  upon  his  breast]  by  my  fault,  by 
my  own  fault,  by  my  own  most 
grievous  fault.'  And  then  he  proceeds 
— '  Therefore  I  beg  the  Blessed  Mary, 
Ever  Virgin,  Blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  Blessed  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Holy  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
all  the  Saints,  and  you,  my  brethren, 
to  pray  to  the  Lord  our  God  for  me.' 

"If  that  is  not  an  ora  fro  nobis,  I 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
English  language  or  the  Latin  words 
which  are  on  the  other  side.  These  are 
books,  and  these  are  altar-cards  which 
are  used  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  put  it  to  your  lord- 
ships whether  the  statement  to  which 
attention  has  been  drawn  was  not  fully 
warranted,  and  whether  I  was  not 
justified  in  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England — 
those  more  especially  who  are  called 
Anglican,  and  who  are  among  her  most 
devoted  adherents — would  rise  against 
this  introduction  of  the  mass  into  her 
service.  I  should  be  sorry  to  speak 
with  harshness  of  any  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  desirable- 
ness of  addressing  paternal  remon- 
strances. It  certainly  does  seem  to  me 
that  those  who  have  been  deceived 
into  these  practices  have  been  led  away 
by  some  unwise,  and  to  me  unintel- 
ligible, desire  of  uniting  Christendom 
by  adopting  the  worst  errors  of  one 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
which  our  Church  is  separated.  But  I 
would  most  earnestly  call  upon  them, 
with  whatever  paternal  authority  my 
office  vests  in  me,  to  think  of  what  they 
are  doing  when,  in  the  face  of  congre- 


gations of  the  Church  of  England,  they 
venture  to  use  the  service  of  the  Eoman 
Mass,  and  give  no  security  that  when 
they  are  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to 
themselves  they  are  not  directly 
addressing  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  invoking  her  prayers  on  behalf  of 
the  worshippers  present,  who,  I  believe, 
if  they  knew  what  the  minister  was 
saying,  would  rise  and  leave  the 
Church." 

The  "  preces  secretse"  which  are 
strongly  recommended "  to  be 
said  by  "  the  celebrant  standing 
humbly  before  the  midst  of  the 
altar,"  are  not,  in  the  Mamiale  Cleri- 
corwn,  of  the  advanced  and  extra- 
vagant type  denounced  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but 
consist  of  half-a-dozen  Latin 
prayers,  of  a  comparatively  harm- 
less complexion,  which  Dr.  Lee 
has  adopted  from  the  Sarum  Missal. 
But  if  he  is  not,  in  all  respects, 
in  the  van  of  those  who  parade 
their  Romish  affinities,  he  yet  very 
distinctly  belongs  to  the  band  who, 
with  their  faces  Homewards,  still 
refuse  to  go  thither.  He  seems  to 
glory  in  the  undertaking  to  make 
the  Church  of  England  of  the 
nineteeth  century  the  same  as  the 
Church  of  the  ninth. 

Ritualism  is  said  to  be  a  science 
as  well  as  theology ;  so  that  it  is 
open  to  the  charge,  which  has 
been  brought  against  it,  of  being 
a  system  of  "  religious  gymnastics, 
exactly  the  thing  the  apostle  de- 
nounced." The  very  word  he  used 
when  he  said,  "  bodily  gymnastics 
profit  little,"  when  he  opposed  faith 
to  fancy,  the  doctrine  of  holiness 
to  profane  dreams,  and  the  exercise 
of  experience  to  the  exercise  of 
bodily  genuflections,  or  even  disci- 
plines. Ritualism  is  just  such 
a  scheme  of  genuflections ;  and  as 
it  spreads  with  the  doctrine  which 
it  symbolises,  it  excites  the  con- 
tempt of  Rome,  the  pity  of  Protest- 
antism, the  dismay  of  the  religious, 
the  amused  smile  of  the  scornful. 
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The  Manuale  CJericorum — which 
has  a  minute  provision  for  nearly 
every  contingency  that  can  happen 
to  any  of  the  classes  in  whose  in- 
terest it  is  conceived — occupies  the 
place  of  a  commentary  on  the  Prayer- 
Book,  with  the  eucharistic  idea,  or 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  in  the  whole 
priestly  sacrifice,  so  called,  under- 
lying the  whole.  A  set  of  rules  are 
given  for  every  possible  position, 
which  make  the  English  Ritualists 
as  pitiable  a  spectacle  as  the  Tablet 
lately  called  them,  or  as  any  other 
antecedent  race  of  enthusiasts  who 
have  ever  taken  captive  and  led  away 
the  imaginations  of  silly  men  and 
women. 

The  altar  is  from  day  to  day  to 
be  relieved  by  a  variety  of  colours : — 

*'  If  there  are  more  sets  of  vestments 
than  one,  the  following  order  should  be 
observed  in  the  use  of  them  : — 

White}  —  From  the  evening  of 
Christmas  Eve  to  the  Octave  of  Epiph- 
any, inclusive  (except  on  the  two 
Feasts  of  S.  Stephen  and  the  Holy 
Innocents);  from  the  evening  of  Easter 
Eve  to  the  Yigil  of  Pentecost;  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  on  Corpus  Christi 
Day  and  throughout  its  Octave;  on 
the  Feasts  of  the  Purification,  Con- 
version of  S.  Paul,  Annunciation,  S. 
John  Baptist,  S.  Michael,  S.  Luke,  All 
Saints ;  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  at 
the  celebration  on  Easter  Eve;  on  all 
Feasts  of  Our  Lady,  and  of  Saints  and 
Virgins  not  Martyrs;  at  Confirmations, 
Harvest  Festivals,  Marriages  ;  and  on 
the  Anniversary  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Church. 

"  Bed. — Vigil  of  Pentecost  to  the 
next  Saturday,  Holy  Innocents  (if  on 
a  Sunday),  and  all  other  Feasts. 

"  F^o^e^.— From  Septuagesima  Sun- 


day to  Easter  Eve;  from  Advent  to 
Christmas  Eve  ;  Ember  Week  in  Sep- 
tember; the  Eogation  Days;  and  on 
Holy  Innocents,  unless  on  Sunday. 

"  Black. — On  Good  Friday  and  fune- 
rals; on  public  fasts,  and  in  Celebra- 
tions for  the  faithful  departed. 

"  Green. — On  all  other  days. 

"  Some  Ritualists  say  that  the  Altar 
should  be  stripped  on  Good  Friday. 

"  Cloth  of  Gold  is  said  to  supply  all 
other  colours. 

"  The  vestments  used  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist  should  be 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  Frontal  of 
the  Altar.  The  Superfrontal  may 
always  be  Red." 

The  following  directions  which 
are  conversant  about  the  "  order  of 
administration"  of  the  Eucharist,  are 
sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  under- 
lying doctrine : — 

"  The  Celebrant  at  the  Consecration. 
Prayer  inclines  humbly  extensis  mani- 
hus.  Before  the  recital  of  the  Words 
of  Institution  the  Celebrant  should 
remove  the  pall  from  the  chalice.  At 
the  words  "Body"  and  "Blood"  he 
should  make  a  cross  over  the  elements. 
At  the  words  'Who,  in  the  same 
night,"  he  should  rest  his  elbows  on 
the  Altar,  bowing  down.  The  paten 
and  also  the  chalice  are  held  in  the 
left  hand;  the  sign  of  the  cross  being 
made  with  the  right  hand.  After  the 
words  'This  is  My  Body  which  is  given 
for  you,'  the  '  Hostia  '  should  be 
placed  on  the  paten,  and  the  Celebrant, 
with  his  assistants,  should  reverently 
bow  down.  Then  the  Celebrant  should 
at  once  elevate  It  a  little  with  the  first 
finger  and  thumb  of  both  hands,  for 
the  worship  of  the  Faithful,  while  he 
is  saying  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Me.'  After  the  words  '  This  is  My 
Blood  of  the  New  Testament,'  he 
should  place  the  chalice  on  the  centre 


'  While,  emblem<atical  of  purity. 

Jied,  colour  of  VAood,  and  is  proper  to  all  Martyrs'  Days  ;  and  is  an  emblem  of  the  fiery- 
tongues  in  the  form  of  which  the  Hoi.Y  Ghost  descended  on  the  Apostles. 

Green,  so  used  because  it  is  the  least  expressive  of  colours,  or  perhaps  as  being  the  prevail- 
ing colour  of  nature. 

Violet,  a  mourning  colour ;  used  on  the  Feast  of  Holy  Innocents,  because  the  Church 
deems  it  no  prejudice  to  mourn  for  the  great  wickedness  of  the  crime  which  cut  them  off 
from  the  earth — especially  directed  against  our  Blessed  LoRi)  Himself — even  whilst  celebra- 
ting the  memory  of  these  earliest  and  very  glorious  Martyrs. 
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of  the  Corporal  and,  withhis  assistants, 
reverently  bow  down  again;  after  which 
he  should  in  like  manner  elevate  the 
chalice  moderately  with  both  hands, 
while  he  is  saying  '  Do  this  as  oft  as 
ye  shall  drink  of  it,  in  remembrance 
of  Me.'  After  the  Consecration,  the 
Celebrant  will  keep  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  each  hand  joined  until  after 
the  Ablutions.  The  Lay-assistants  at 
the  Altar  and  membei'S  of  the  choir 
should  be  instructed  to  bow  profoundly 
at  the  Consecration  and  Elevation. 
It  is  quite  wrong  to  turn  to  the  people 
at  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  lifting 
up  of  the  paten,  and  showing  of  the 
cup. 

"It  is  usual  at  the  Fraction — *TTe 
brake  it ' — to  divide  the  wafer  or  bread 
into  hoo  particles.  The  ancient  divi- 
sion into  three  particles,  as  was  form- 
erly practised  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land after  the  Consecration,  and  is  still 
directed  in  the  modern  Roman  rubric, 
had  now  better  take  place  immediatehj 
after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  when 
one  of  the  two  particles  can  be  divided. 
In  the  First  Fraction  there  is  a  typical 
allusion  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  in  imitation  of  His  own 
Action  at  the  Last  Supper. 

"  After  the  consecration  the  Cele- 
brant will  replace  the  pall  on  the 
chalice.  The  paten,  standing  in  front 
thereof,  will  remain  uncovered. 

"  No  one  should  sit  after  Consecra- 
tion, but  all  should  remain  kneeling  or 
standing,  till  after  the  final  consump- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

"  After  the  Consecration  Prayer  it  is 
most  desirable  that  no  person  should 
pass  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
without  genuflecting,  bowing,  or  some 
token  of  reverence." 

From  the  Appendix  we  transcribe 
the  following  valuable  directions 
about  "  processional  banners"  : — 

"  Banners  are  used  to  stimulate  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful,  especially  of 
the  poor,  and  consequently  should  have 
the  devices  and  emblems  worked  npon 
them  as  clearly  set  forth  as  possible,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  easily  under- 


stood. The  staves  of  these  should  be 
surmounted  by  a  small  cross.  When 
not  in  use  they  should  be  detached 
from  the  staves,  and  very  carefully  put 
away.  Figures  are  far  better  than 
mere  legends  in  mediaeval  letters,  be- 
cause the  former  can  be  seen,  whereas 
too  frequently  the  latter  cannot  be 
read,  and  are  almost  unintelligible  and 
puzzling.  The  following  subjects  are 
recommended  for  banners : — 

"1.  The  Banner  of  the  Cross.  A 
scarlet  or  crimson  cross  on  a  white 
ground,  called  usually  S.  George's 
Cross. 

"  2.  A  Figure  of  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  Church. 

"  3.  A  Figure  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
either  bearing  Her  Holy  Child  in  Her 
lap,  or  represented  as  crowned  in  glory. 

"  4.  The  Banner  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour.  He  may  be  represented 
seated  on  a  throne,  with  a  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne,  and  in  the  act 
of  benediction. 

"  5.  A  Figure  of  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  Diocese. 

"  6.  A  figure  of  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  Country." 

In  the  special  service  for  Palm 
Sunday,  we  are  told  that 

"  The  Gospel  being  finished,  the  hless- 
ing  of  the  flowers  and  branches 
follows,  by  a  Priest"^  vested  in  a  red 
silk  cope,  upon  the  third  step  of  the 
altar,  and  turning  towards  the  east; 
the  pah)is  and  floivers'f  having  been 
previously  placed  upon  the  altar 
for  the  clergy ;  but  for  the  congre- 
gation,  upon  the  altar-step  on  its 
south  side. 

"  I  exorcise  thee,  creature  of  flowers 
and  branches  ;  in  the  Name  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son  our  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  hence- 
forth thou  whole  might  of  the  adver- 
sary, thou  whole  army  of  Satan,  and 
whole  power  of  the  enemy,  thou  whole 
inroad  of  evil  spirits,  be  rooted  up 
and  pulled  out  from  these  creatures 
of  flowers  and  branches;   that  thou 


*  The  Priest  should  be  vested  in  amice,  alb,  girdle,  red  stole,  maniple,  and  cope, 
stole  is  violet,  according  to  the  Roman  use. 

t  Up  to  this  period  they  remain  on  the  altar  already  referred  to. 
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pursue  not  witli  thy  wills  tlie  footsteps 
of  those  hastening  to  attain  unto  the 
grace  of  God.  Through  Him  Who 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  and  the  world  by  fire.  R.  Amen. 
"  Let  us  pray." 

In  all  this  there  is  a  lamentable 
absence  of  healthy  Protestant  com- 
mon-sense. Eitualists  like  Dr.  Lee 
are  doubtless  very  profound  in  sym- 
bolism, but,  however  well-intentioned 
their  labours  may  be,  it  is  humi- 
liating to  think  how  much  learning, 
mental  labour,  and  devotion  they 
waste  in  the  interests  of  supersti- 
tion and  superficiality.  Their  whole 
course  of  action  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  genius  and  teaching  of 
Protestantism,  for  what  is  Protest- 
antism but  a  principle  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  that  Sacerdotalism  which 
it  is  the  object  of  Ritualists  to  exalt 
and  glorify  as  supreme  in  the  regu- 
lation and  direction  of  mundane 
affairs. 

In  fact,  the  Sacerdotalism  of  the 
Ritualists  is  Ultramontanism  shorn 
of  its  meretricious  but  sublime  pre- 
tensions— pretensions  that  invest  it 
with  a  peculiar  grandeur  by  reason 
of  their  very  extreme  and  astound- 
ing audacity.  In  this  respect  the 
Papal  system  is  unique ;  it  stands 
alone.  In  the  very  outrageous  extra- 
vagance of  the  pretensions  of  that 
system — that  is,  in  pure  defiant  Ul- 
tramontanism there  is  involved  an 
amount  of  dignity,  glory,  and  divine 
favour  in  a  Papal  sense,  and  of 
blasphemy  in  a  Protestant  sense, 
which  Ritualists  may  mimic  and 
caricature,  but  to  which  they  can 
never  aspire.  A  Pope  who  claims  to 
represent  on  earth,  by  Divine  ap- 
pointment, the  Almighty  in  Heaven 
— who  declares  himself  to  be  His 
Vicegerent,  to  speak  with  His 
authority,  to  declare  His  mind,  and 
infallibly  interpret  His  will  and 
mysteries  ;  and  in  whose  marvellous 
pretensions  half  the  Christian  world 
in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury professes  implicit  belief — has 


an  authority  to  rule  supreme  in 
matters  of  faith  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, which  the  Sacerdotalism  of  the 
Ritualists  may  aspire  to  imitate,  but 
can  never  hope  to  obtain  or  share. 
At  best,  Ritualism  is  but  a  travesty 
of  Popery. 

In  some  London  churches  Ri- 
tualistic observances  are  carried 
to  a  very  extreme  length  ;  but  what 
are  they,  after  all,  but  a  barren  bur- 
lesque on  the  grand  and  gorgeous 
ceremonials  of  the  Papal  ritual.  St. 
Alban's,  Holborn,  has  obtained  an 
unenviable  notoriety  under  the  in- 
cumbency of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macko- 
nochie,  for  its  excessive  Ritualism  ; 
but  how  tame  and  prosaic  are  his 
best  performances  in  comparison 
with  the  Papal  High  Mass.  As 
Mr.  Disraeli  said,  it  was  "  the  Mass 
in  masquerade."  To  protest  against 
the  new  Act,  Mr.  Mackonochie  had 
a  special  service  last  month,  which 
the  Standard  thus  notices  : — 

"  Last  night  the  church  of  St. 
Alban's,  Holborn,  was  crowded  to  the 
doors  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackono- 
chie, the  rector,  preach.  During  the 
evening  service,  four  immense  wax 
candles  were  hghted  on  the  commu- 
nion table  or  '  altar,'  and  before  it 
burned  seven  silver  lamps.  Mr.  Mack- 
onochie wore  over  the  alb  a  cope  simi- 
lar to  that  used  by  a  Monsignor  of  the 
Roman  CathoHc  Church,  and  on  his 
head  when  entering  the  pulpit,  was  the 
birretta  or  tonsure  cap  worn  by  the 
clergymen  of  that  Church." 

The  sermon  that  followed  was  a 
bold  assertion  of  Ritualistic  doc- 
trine, founded,  for  the  most  part, 
on  a  total  misconception  of  early 
Church  history.  We  are  told  that— 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  professed  to  stand  not  upon 
the  particular  work  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  hid  u^jon  the  primitive 
Christianity  of  the  first  six  centuries. 
She  stood  by  the  first  four  councils  of 
the  Cathohc  Church.  Three  centuries 
had  drifted  the  Enghsh  Church  a  long 
way  from  the  Catholic  splendour  of 
old  Catholic  times— from  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  Catholic  services,  from  the 
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perpetual  assertion  of  the  Divine 
sacrifice,  from  the  perpetual  veneration 
of  saints,  from  the  perpetual  bringing 
forward  the  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  respect  of  all  the  ministers 
of  the  Church. 

We  are  here  gravely  informed 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  stand  upon  the  primitive 
Christianity  of  the  first  six  cen- 
turies, and  the  inference  is  that 
during  those  six  centuries  primitive 
Christianity  was  pure  in  doctrine, 
and  in  its  rites  and  ceremonies — 
that  it  remained,  in  fact,  perfectly 
pure,  primitive,  and  apostolic. 

Now,  let  us  refer  for  a  moment 
to  a  standard  authority,  Mosheim. 
In  summing  up  the  first  century  of 
his  history  of  the  Church,  he  says, 
"  The  Christian  religion  was  singu- 
larly commendable  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  and  divine  simplicity  ;  " 
and  this  applied  to  doctrine,  ritual, 
and.  discipline.  But,  in  dealing 
with  the  second  century,  he  laments 
the  gradual  introduction  of  cor- 
ruptions that  tended  to  destroy  this 
*'  beautiful  and  divine  simplicity." 
He  says : — 

"  There  is  no  institution  so  pure 
and  excellent  which  the  corruption  and 
folly  of  man  will  not  in  time  alter  for 
the  worse,  and  load  with  additions 
foreign  to  its  nature  and  original 
design.  Bucli,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, ivas  the  fate  of  Christianity.  In 
this  century  many  unnecessary  rites 
and  ceremonies  were  added  to  the 
Christian  worship,  the  introduction  of 
which  was  extremely  offensive  to  wise 
and  good  men." 

Concerning  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  Church  during  the 
third  century,  Mosheim  says  : — 

"  All  the  records  of  this  century 
mention  the  multiplication  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Several  of  the  causes  that  contributed 
to  this  have  been  already  pointed  out ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  as  a  principal 
one,  the  passion  which  now  reigned  for 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  rather  for 


the  popular  Oriental  superstition  con- 
cerning demons,  adopted  by  the  Pla- 
tonists,  and  borrowed,  unhappily,  from 
them  by  the  Christian  Doctors.  For 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that 
many  of  the  rites,  now  introduced  into 
the  Church,  derived  their  origin  from 
the  reigning  opinions  concerning  the 
nature  of  demons,  and  the  powers  and 
operations  of  invisible  beings." 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  here  is  the  description 
Mosheim  gives  of  what  "  the  beau- 
tiful and  divine  simplicity "  of 
Apostolic  Christianity  had  come 
to  :  — 

"  An  enormous  train  of  different 
superstitions  were  gradually  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  true  religion  and 
genuine  piety.  This  odious  revolution 
was  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  A 
ridiculous  precipitation  in  receiving 
new  opinions,  a  preposterous  desire  of 
imitating  Pagan  rites,  and  of  blending 
them  with  the  Christian  worship,  and 
that  idle  projDensity  which  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  have  towards  a  gaudy 
and  ostentatious  religion,  all  contri- 
buted to  estahlish  the  reign  of  super- 
stition upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity.''^ 

And  now  of  the  fifth  century  : — 

"To  enumerate  the  rites  and  institu- 
tions that  were  added,  in  this  century, 
to  the  Christian  worship,  would  require 
a  volume  of  a  considerable  size. 

"  Divine  worship  was  now  daily 
rising  from  one  degree  of  pomp  to 
another,  and  degenerating  more  and 
more  into  a  gaudy  spectacle,  only 
proper  to  attract  the  stupid  admiration 
of  a  gazing  populace.  The  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments were  embellished  with  a  variety 
of  ornaments,  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  a  greater 
veneration  for  the  sacred  order.  New 
acts  of  devotion  were  also  celebrated  .  . 

"  The  richness  and  magnificence  of 
the  churches  exceeded  all  bounds. 
They  were  also  adorned  with  costly 
images,  among  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  that  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  holding  the  child 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  obtained  the  first 
and  principal  place.  The  altars,  and 
the  chests  in  which  the  relics  were 
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preserved  were,  in  most  places,  made 
of  solid  silver.  And  from  this  we  may 
easily  imagine  the  splendour  and  ex- 
penses that  were  lavished  upon  the 
other  utensils  which  were  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agapse,  or 
feasts  of  charity,  were  now  suppressed 
on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  they 
gave  occasion,  amidst  the  daily  decline 
of  that  piety  and  virtue  which  rendered 
these  meetings  useful  and  edifying  in 
the  primitive  ages." 

We  now  come  to  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century : — 

"In  this  century  the  cause  of  true 
religion  sank  apace,  and  the  gloomy 
reign  of  superstition  extended  itself  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  genuine 
piety.  This  lamentable  decay  was 
supplied  by  a  multitude  of  rites  and 
ceremonies.  In  the  east,  the  IsTestorian 
and  Eutychian  controversies  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  invention  of  various  rites 
and  external  institutions,  which  were 
used  as  marks  to  distinguish  from  each 
other  the  contending  parties.  The 
western  churches  were  loaded  with 
rites  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had 
a  marvellous  fecundity  of  genius  in 
inventing,  and  an  irresistible  force 
of  eloquence  in  recommending  super- 
stitious observances. 

"This  prodigious  augmentation  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  rendered  an  aug- 
mentation of  doctors  and  interpreters 
of  these  mysteries  indispensably  neces- 
sary. Hence  a  new  kind  of  science 
(symholism)  arose,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  explication  of  these  cere- 
monies, and  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  circumstances  from  whence 
they  derived  their  origin.  But  the 
most  of  those  who  entered  into  these 
researches,  never  went  to  the  fountain- 
head,  to  the  true  sources  of  those  idle 
inventions.  They  endeavoured  to  seek 
their  origin  in  reason  and  Christianity  ; 
ljut  in  this  they  deceived  themselves,  or 
at  least  deluded  others,  and  delivered 
to  the  world  their  own  fancies,  instead 
of  letting  them  into  the  true  cause 
of  things.  Had  they  been  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  and  customs  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  or  studied  the  ponti- 
fical law  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans, 


they  had  come  at  the  true  origin  of 
many  institutions,  which  were  falsely 
looked  upon  as  venerable  and  sacred. 

"  There  was  an  incredible  number  of 
temples  erected  in  honour  of  the  saints, 
during  this  century,  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  provinces.  The  places  set 
apart  for  public  worship  were  already 
very  numerous ;  but  it  was  now  that 
Christians  first  began  to  consider  these 
sacred  edifices  as  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing the  favour  and  protection  of 
the  saints,  and  to  be  persuaded  that 
these  departed  spirits  defended  and 
guarded  against  evils  and  calamities  of 
evei'y  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities, 
and  villages  in  which  they  were  hon- 
oured with  temples. 

"  The  number  of  these  temples  was 
almost  equalled  by  that  of  the  festivals 
which  were  now  observed  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  many  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  instituted  upon  a  Pagan 
model. 

"  To  those  that  were  celebrated  in 
the  preceding  century,  were  now  added 
the  festival  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  invented  with  a  design 
to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  heathen 
converts  on  account  of  their  loss  of 
their  lupercalia,  or  feasts  of  Pan,  which 
had  been  formerly  observed  in  the 
month  of  February ;  the  festival  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  the  day  set 
apart  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
St.  John,  and  others  less  worthy  of 
mention." 

Such  was  the  fatal  progress  of 
corruption  in  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  first  six  centuries,  when, 
as  Mr.  Mackonochie  asserts,  the 
purity  of  primitive  Christianity  was 
so  faithfully  preserved  !  All  accre- 
dited authorities  testify  to  the  gra- 
dual destruction  of  "  the  beautiful 
and  divine  simplicity"  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  worship  during  the 
period  referred  to,  until,  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  "  there  was  not  a 
single  branch  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine which  retained  the  least  trace 
of  its  primitive  lustre  and  beauty." 
As  Waddington  observes  : — 

"  The  general  influence  of  Paganism 
on  the  Christian  ceremonies,  was  al- 
ready discoverable  in  the  second  and 
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third  ages,  and  the  particular  practice 
which,  in  its  abuse,  was  especially- 
destined  to  assimilate  tw,o  forms  of 
worship  essentially  dissociable,  and  to 
bring  them  together,  too,  on  that  very 
point  where  their  difference  had  been, 
widest  may  be  traced,  perhaps,  to  the 
early  but  innocent  reverence  which 
was  paid  to  martyrs. 

*'  During  the  progress  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  many  new  cere- 
monies were  made  on  various  and  im- 
portant points,  to  the  popular  genius 
of  the  old  superstition.  Expiatory 
processions  and  supplications  were 
framed  and  conducted  after  the  ancient 
models.  The  sanctity  which  had  been 
inherent  in  the  Temples  of  the  Gods, 
was  now  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Churches,  which  began  to  rival  the 
splendour  and  magnitude,  if  they 
failed  to  emulate  the  elegance,  of  their 
profane  competitors. 

"If  any  inspiration  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  devont  Pagan  by 
sleeping  within  the  holy  precincts,  the 
same  descended  upon  the  Convert  when 
he  reposed  upon  a  martyr's  tomb.  If 
any  purity  had  been  conferred  by  cus- 
tomary lustration,  it  was  compensated 
by  the  frequent  use  of  holy-water. 

"  Other  such  compromises  might  be 
mentioned,  and  so  completely  was  the 
spirit  of  the  rejected  worship  trans- 
ferred into  the  system  that  succeeded 
it,  that  the  very  miracles  which  the 
Christian  writers  of  those  days  credu- 
lously retailed  concerning  the  saints 
and  martyrs  were,  in  many  instances, 
only  uruiraceful  copies  of  the  lony-ex- 
■]^lodtd  fables  of  heathenism,  so  poison- 
ous was  the  expiring  breath  of  that 
base  superstition,  and  so  fatal  the  gar- 
ment which  it  cast,  even  during  its  last 
struggles,  over  its  heavenly  destroyer. 
But  in  no  respect  was  its  malice  so 
lastingly  pernicious  as  when  it  fastened 
iipon  Christianity  the  badge  of  its  oivn 
character,  by  the  communication  of 
idolatrous  worship, 

"  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  previous  veneration  for  the  saints 
was  exalted  into  actual  worship ;  their 
lives  and  their  miracles  were  recited 
and  devoured  with  ardent  credulity; 
astonishing  prodigies  were  performed 
by  fragments  of  their  bones  or  gar- 
ments ;  distant  and  dangerous  pilgrim- 
ages were  ^  undertaken  to  obtain  their 


ashes,  or  only  to  pray  at  their  tombs; 
and  this  rage  was  encouraged  by  the 
unanimous  acclamation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical directors. 

"Thus  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  as 
they  were  watered  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  vulgar,  ever  prone  to  some  sort 
of  sensible  worship,  and  fondly  nour- 
ished by  the  headlong  prejudice  of  the 
heathen  converts ;  and  as  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  did  not  interj^ose  to  root 
them  out,  they  spread  with  rapid, 
though  perhaps  silent,  growth,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  use  of  images  was  very  generally 
permitted  throughout  the  Christian 
world."  Waddiiirjton's  History  of  the 
Church,  p.  212. 

We  thus  see  that  excessive  and 
reprehensible  Eitualism  had  its 
origin  in  those  very  ages  to  which 
Mr.  Mackonochie  refers  for  the  jus- 
tification of  his  practices.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  thorough  corruption 
of  primitive  Christianity— in  the 
depravement  of  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  Apostolic  doctrine  and 
worship  by  the  introduction  of 
Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  super- 
stitious fables  and  observances  ; 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
awakening  intelligence  of  Europe 
I'evolted  against  the  Sacerdotalism 
that  enslaved  and  corrupted  it,  and 
the  Reformation  followed. 

Now,  the  Pieformation  emanci- 
pated conscience  and  established, 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  It, 
was  a  revolt  against  the  usurpation, 
of  the  Sacerdotalism  embodied  in 
the  Papacy  and  enthroned  m  the 
Vatican,  and  to  the  keeping  of  the  ■ 
Church  of  England  has  been  con- 
fided, in  alliance  with  the  State, 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
involved  in  that  revolt,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  pui-ified  doctrine 
and  worship  that  resulted  there- 
from. 

Thus,  Protestantism  has  been 
well  described  as  a  perpetual  protest 
against  the  whole  body  of  doctrine 
and  ceremonial,  "  the  avowed  objecC 
of  which  is  to  exalt  the  sacerdotal 
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function,  and  transform  the  minister 
of  the  people  into  the  priest  of  the 
sacrifice."  It  is  the  purpose  of 
Ritualistic  practice  as  well  as  of 
Ultramontane  dogma,  to  make  the 
right  of  private  judgment  give  way 
before. sacerdotal  pretensions,  and 
impose  the  thraldom  of  priestly 
domination  on  the  intellect  of  man- 
kind. 

It  is  against  the  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  favour  such 
views,  and  labour  for  such  ends,  that 
the  new  Act  is  intended  to  apply 
— not  with  a  design  to  persecute 
and  punish,  but  simply  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  contract  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  Ministers. 


The  utility,  or  otherwise,  of  a  State 
religious  establishment,  does  not  af- 
fect the  question  at  all.  The  matter 
is  this  —  the  people  will  that  the 
Church  should  remain  in  connec- 
tion v>^ith  the  State,  and  that  the 
contract  entered  into  on  ordination 
by  the  clergy  should  be  enforced, 
because  the  Church  professes  to 
embody  and  represent  the  genius 
and  teaching  of  Protestantism;  and 
one  thing  is  manifest,  that  when  it 
ceases  to  do  so,  and  becomes  cor- 
rupted by  Ritualistic  and  Romish 
practices,  it  will  speedily  forfeit  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  a  Pro- 
testant people,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  its  own  overthrow. 


THE  ULTEAMONTANE  CONTEOYEESY. 


The  controversy  between  Dr.  Man- 
ning and  Mr.  Stephens  {Contem- 
jjorary  Review,  April  and  May, 
1874)  recalls  to  mind  the  fact, 
that  the  contest  between  lawyer 
and  ecclesiastic  produced  the  dawn 
of  British  freedom.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  if  all  the  literary  men 
of  Europe  were  united  in  the  same 
opinions,  they  would  govern  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  This  as- 
sertion, so  startling  at  first  sight, 
was  proved  to  be  perfectly  true 
during  a  considerable  period ;  for 
so  long  as  the  missionaries  of  the 
Latin  Church  retained  the  mono- 
poly of  learning,  so  long  was  their 
power  unlimited.  They  were  mis- 
sionaries among  semi-barbarians, 
and  consequently  maintained  the 
pre-eminence  which  superior  know- 
ledge always  enables  its  possessors 
to  obtain  over  wondering  ignorants. 

For  example,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  of  English  history;  Dun- 


stan,  a  very  clever  and  very  eccentric 
genius,  acquired  almost  universal 
admiration  from  the  populace,  so 
that  his  acquisition  of  power  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
superior  sagacity.  His  supreme 
guidance  of  all  classes  is  ludi- 
crously displayed  by  the  speech 
evidently  concocted  by  him  for  the 
profligate  King  Edgar,*  in  which 
the  royal  libertine  is  made  to  pro- 
pound theological  propositions  with 
all  due  gravity.  As  classical  attain- 
ments were  then  considered,  as  a 
rule,  only  desirable  for  church- 
men ;  the  clerical  order  kept  the 
encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  to  them- 
selves, and  by  filling  up  all  the 
posts  which  guided  the  wheels  of 
government  they  virtually  secured 
the  administration  of  the  State  to 
themselves. 

This  train  of  thought  is  so  admi- 
rably portrayed  by  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic lecturerf  that  I  feel  great  plea- 


*  Stowe's  Annals. 

t  J.  Spencer  Northcotc,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
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sure  in  quoting  from  his  little 
work:  "The  different  States  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages  had,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  adopted  the  laws 
of  Christ's  Church  to  be  their  own 
law.  It  was  part  of  the  compact 
between  the  people  and  the  sove- 
reign  at  his  coronation,  namely,  that 
he  would  maintain  and  defend  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  Church 
which  was  the  depositary  of  that 
faith,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth.  As  early  as  the  year  638,  it 
was  decreed  by  the  bishops  and 
nobles  of  Spain,  assembled  together 
in  the  sixth  Council  of  Toledo,  that 
none  but  a  Catholic  should  ever  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  that  country. 
In  the  German  code  of  laws,  it 
was  provided  that  every  prince  who 
did  not  uphold  the  Christian  faith 
should  be  excommunicated,  and 
that  if  he  continued  in  his  disobe- 
dience for  more  than  a  year  he 
should  be  deposed."  Again, 
Christian  Europe,  at  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of,  acknowledged  but 
one  religion,  had  but  one  law, 
formed  as  it  wore  but  one  great 
family,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  ruler  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  If  any  body  violated 
that  law,  and  disregarded  the  obli- 
gations by  which  he  was  bound,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Pope  to  remind 
him  of  his  obligations,  to  recall 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  if 
need  be  to  punish  him  for  a  neglect 
of  it.  In  a  word,  the  Papacy  was 
at  that  time  the  very  key- stone  of 
the  arch  on  which  the  fabric  of 
society  depended,  and  it  was  uni- 
versally felt  to  be  such." 

This  is  a  description,  true  to  the 
letter ;  and  as  long  as  the  clerics  of 
the  Latin  Church  retained  the  rou- 
tine of  literature  within  their  circle, 
that  church  was  irresistibly  domi- 
nant on  every  side,  spreading  its 
trained  bands  to  establish  an  uni- 
versal imperium.  Had  they  been 
allowed  to  be  members  of  distinct 
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national  churches,  independent  of 
each  other,  matters  would  have 
been  comparatively  less  likely  to 
raise  disturbances;  for  what  may  be 
called  a  native  clergy  would  have 
much  less  to  interrupt  or  stop  the 
spirit  of  patriotism :  but  when  the 
whole  body  are  but  so  many  drilled 
agents  of  a  foreign  power,  their 
primary  object  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  however  distantly  sepa- 
rated, is  at  all  hazards  to  advance 
the  interests  of  their  central  hier- 
archy. When,  therefore,  the  clergy 
had  no  rivals  equally  gifted  to  cope 
with  them,  they  governed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course ;  but  when  commerce 
and  the  arts  of  peace  began  to 
spread  intelligence  abroad,  and 
another  profession — that  of  the 
civil  law — arose,  then  began  the 
grand  struggle  in  the  gymnasium 
of  literature,  and  ecclesiasticism 
was  obliged  slowly  and  stubbornly, 
but  surely,  to  yield  to  the  rights 
and  authority  of  civil  governors. 
The  contest  is  visible  throughout 
the  Norman  dynasty,  and  burned 
so  fiercely  in  Henry  the  Second's 
reign  as  to  agitate  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  because  Becket,  the  champion 
of  the  Latin  Church,  was  a  man  of 
indomitable  determination.  Most 
singular  is  it  to  see  how  in  the 
present  day  the  cycle  of  the  strug- 
gle has  completely  turned  round, 
and  instead  of  the  States  of  Chris- 
tendom murmuring  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
we  universally  hear  the  murmurs 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  church 
against  their  respective  states. 
But,  what  is  still  moi'e  extraordi- 
nary in  my  estimation,  we  have  the 
ablest  champion  of  that  church  in 
England  coming  forward  to  defend 
and  establish  the  comparatively 
moderate  proposition,  that  '•  Tlie 
Church  should  be  considered  as  an 
institution  distinct  from  the  St:ite." 
In  the  May  number  of  the  Contein- 
Ijorary  lieview,  the  line  of  proof 
which  the  learned  gentleman  adopts 
18—2  • 
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is  mainly  by  showing  that  Protes- 
tant episcopalians  and  dissenters 
have  suffered  for  their  defence  of 
this  very  belief.  But,  I  would  ask, 
what  shadow  of  proof  can  Dr.  Man- 
ning claim,  from  the  mere  fact  that 
men  differing  so  widely  from  him 
defend  a  proposition  in  which  how- 
ever similar  the  verbiage,  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  leading 
term  is  toto  coelo  different.  The 
venerable  Hooker,  whom  he  quotes, 
and  the  theologians  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  believe  that  a  National 
Church  is  a  combination  of  congre- 
gations of  faithful  men  under  the 
spiritual  government  of  an  ordained 
company  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, very  wilHng  to  enjoy  the 
jDatronage  of  whatever  government 
the  Church  may  be  connected  with; 
and  that  all  National  Churches  are 
independent  of  each  other.  The 
dissenter  goes  far  beyond  this,  for 
he  believes  that  every  congregation 
of  believers  forms  a  distinct  Church, 
even  though  there  be  many  in  the 
same  kingdom,  each  being  perfectly 
independent  of  all  the  others — a 
self-conducted,  self-supported  es- 
tablishment, with  power  to  elect 
its  own  overseers,  teachers,  and 
officers,  and  owning  no  visible 
authority  unsanctioned  by  the 
written  word  of  God.  Let  us  con- 
trast with  these  representations 
those  of  Latin  theologians.  They 
believe  that  the  Church  on  earth  is 
to  be  considered  one  as  well  as  the 
Church  in  Heaven,  and  that  the 
one  Church  upon  earth  is  the 
Church  of  Rome,  emphatically  en- 
titled "The  Holy  Catholic  Church," 
thus  purposely  ignoring  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Armenian  and  other 
Eastern  Churches,  many,  if  not  all, 
of  which  Churches  were  in  existence 
before  herself  In  support  of  these 
curious  anomalies,  one  solitary 
passage  is  quoted  by  the  loftiest 
logician,  and  by  the  lowliest  rustic 
who  is  acquainted  most  probably 
with  no  other  part  of  the  Scrip- 


tures. I  refer  to  the  passage  in 
which  Christ  emphasizes  his  meta- 
phor of  building  his  Church  upon, 
a  rock,  by  an  allusion  to  the 
Apostle's  name  ;  for  that  the 
Church  was  not  to  be  built  upon 
Peter  himself,  is  made  evident  by 
the  change  of  terms  u-ed  by  our 
Lord  7r£T/}o^,  Tr/rpa.  This  last  term 
is  used  throughout  the  Septuagint 
and  New  Testament,  to  denote  the 
Messiah,  and,  as  Christ  used  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  with  it, 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast 
when  pronouncing  Lirl  rxv-n 
TTiTfoc.  And  yet,  this  is  the  pas- 
sage upon  which  is  founded  the 
claim  of  supremacy  for  the  Latin 
Church. 

Well,  for  sake  of  argument,  we 
will  grant  all  the  premises  they  lay 
down,  and  yet  triumphantly  deny 
all  the  conclusions  they  so  con- 
fidently draw  from  them.  Suppose, 
then,  that  Peter  was  the  rock  upon 
which  the  Universal  Church  was 
founded;  that  he  was  instituted 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  Vice- 
gerent of  God  and  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  All  this  pre-eminence  was 
bestowed  upon  him  as  Apostle, 
long  before  the  formation  of  any 
particular  Church  upon  earth  in- 
vited him  to  another  office,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  Apostle- 
ship.  Therefore,  if  afterwards 
chosen  Bishop  of  Antioch,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  the  gifts  of  his  former 
office  so  blended  with  those  of  his 
latter  office  as  that  they  should 
both  together  pass  to  any  successor 
who  had  not  a  right  to  both  the 
distinct  offices ;  therefore,  as  none 
of  the  Apostles  had  successors  to 
their  office  of  Apostleship,  the  next 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  whilst  he  ob- 
tained all  the  privileges  of  Bishop 
from  his  predecessor,  received  not 
a  jot  of  the  privileges  appended 
to  the  Apostleship. 

Just  then,  in  exactly  the  same 
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way,  although  Peter  might  have 
exchanged  the  see  of  Antioch  for 
that  of  Rome,  yet  could  he  by  no 
means  transmit  any  privileges  of 
his  Apostleship  to  any  individual 
whatever ;  nor  can  any  proof  be 
shown  that  for  centuries  any  one 
dreamed  of  beheving  what  in- 
volved the  belief  in  the  astounding 
facts,  that  each  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  the  rock  upon  which  the  uni- 
versal Church  was  built,  that  each 
ex-officio  could  perform  miracles, 
and,  greater  still,  could  confer  that 
power  upon  other  individuals.  I 
defy  any  casuist  to  invalidate  this 
statement,  for  it  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  all  human  transactions. 

There  is  another  metaphor  used 
in  the  sacred  writings  which  is 
probably  confounded  by  many  with 
the  one  just  considered.  I  refer  to 
the  word  "foundation,"  whereupon 
the  name  of  Peter  was  spiritually 
engraven  as  one  of  many  thus 
graphically  described  by  St.  Paul, 
Eph.  ii.  19,  20,  21.  "Now,  there- 
fore, ye  are  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God,  and  are  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  corner 
stone,  in  whom  the  whole  building, 
framed  in  perfect  symmetry,  grovv- 
eth  constantly  into  an  holy  temple 
in  the  Lord."  If  we  desire  to 
know  in  what  the  grand  importance 
of  this  position  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  con- 
sists, the  Apostle  Peter  himself 
informs  us,  2  Pet.  iii.  1,  2.  "  This 
second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now 
write  unto  you ;  in  both  which  I 
stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of 
remembrance ;  that  ye  may  be 
mindful  of  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets, 
and  of  the  commandment  of  us 
the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Savi- 
our." The  whole  circle  of  scripture 
emanating  from  the  "  Prophets  and 
Apostles  "  forms  the  guide  of  the 


people  of  God,  through  all  time ; 
and  what  impresses  peculiar  em- 
phasis upon  this  declaration  is, 
that  the  Apostle  prophesies  that 
immediately  after  the  generation 
among  whom  he  was  writing,  a 
fearful  falling  away  from  the  faith 
would  happen. 

Again,  we  have  positive  proof 
from  St.  Paul,  that  there  was  no 
aspirant  whatever  for  universal 
dominion  over  the  faith  of  God's 
Church,  when  he  was  writing  his 
epistles  to  various  distinct  churches, 
of  which  the  Church  of  Rome  itself 
was  one ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  these  epistles  there  is  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence,  that  any 
individual  church  possessed  one 
atom  of  power  over  any  other  in 
any  sense  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  2  Cor.  xii.  11,  we  find  this 
Apostle  unhesitatingly  asserting, 
*'  in  nothing  am  I  behind  the  very 
chiefest  apostles."  Could  he  thus 
boldly  have  claimed  such  equality, 
had  it  been  recognised  that  Peter 
was  prince  of  the  Apostles,  vicar  of 
Christ,  &c.,as  trumpeted  forth  by  the 
Latin  theologians?  And  here  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  St.  Paul  uses 
the  word  apostles  in  the  plural 
form  not  only  here,  but  in  other  parts 
of  his  epistles,  denoting,  that  while 
some  may  have  been  more  emi- 
nent than  others — a  fact  very  gene- 
rally the  case  among  men  of  the 
same  office — yet  there  existed  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  one  person 
having  been  separated  as  chief  of 
all.  Another  demonstration  is  so 
plain,  that  to  contradict  it  is  to 
affirm  that  the  inspired  Apostle  is  a 
downright  asserter  of  falsehood. 
I  quote  from  1  Cor.  i.  11,  12.  "  It 
hath  been  declared  unto  me  of  you 
my  brethren  by  them  of  the  house 
of  Chloe,  that  there  are  conten- 
tions among  you.  Now  this  I  say, 
that  every  one  of  you  saith,  I 
am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and 
I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ." 
This  energetic  expostulation  plainly 
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shows,  that  the  whole  Church  was 
broken  up  into  these  parties  ;  while 
the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  whole  third  chapter,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  parties  of  Paul  and 
Apollos  were  the  more  numerous. 
This  context  incontrovertibly  proves 
that  no  such  idea  as  that  of  a  vice- 
gerent of  God  or  of  Christ  ever 
entered  the  minds  of  St.  Paul  or  of 
the  Corinthians  in  the  first  age  of 
the  Church — and  what  value  is  to 
be  attached  to  any  such  phantom 
figment  of  after  ages  ? 

Having  thus  plainly  shown  from 
the  sacred  writings  that  no  indivi- 
dual possessed  or  claimed  what  the 
Latin  Church  .claims  for  St.  Peter, 
let  us  examine  what  the  earliest  un- 
inspired records  of  the  primitive 
churches  affirm  or  deny  of  these 
claims  ;  and  assuredly,  in  the  frag- 
mentary collection  which  remains 
to  us,  we  will  find  no  intimation 
whatever  that  the  first  Christians 
ever  troubled  their  heads  about 
any  such  claims,  or  in  any  way 
knew  of  their  existence.  They 
were  taught  to  think  of  higher 
subjects  connected  with  their  own 
individual  history,  in  reference  to 
their  interest  in  Christ,  not  only 
as  their  Saviour  from  eternal  death, 
but  also  as  preserving  tliem  from 
all  the  contaminating  ambitions  of 
this  world  ;  so  that,  instead  of  seek- 
ing dominion  of  any  kind,  they 
sought  only  for  peace  and  quiet  in 
all  things.  No  one  in  these  times 
took  upon  himself  to  write  the 
general  history  of  the  churches'; 
and  therefore  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when,  under  the  patronage  of 
Constantine,  the  whole  face  of 
Christianity  was  changed,  and  mul- 
titudes flowed  into  the  hitherto 
despised  sect,  literature,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  offered  its  assistance  to 
ornament  the  primitive  simplicity. 
An  elaborate  and  connected  history 
then  became  a  desideratum,  and  was 
duly  furnished  by  the  well-known 
Eusebius,  who,  for  the  foregoing 


reasons,  obtained  and  well  deserved 
the  title  of  "  Father  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History?"  How,  then,  does  he 
commence  his  great  work  ?  Exactly 
as  every  man,  however  clever,  must 
do,  when  he  contemplated  the 
magnitude  of  the  labour  required 
in  having  to  record  the  events  of 
bygone  centuries,  in  the  lack  of 
certain  testimonies,  or  any  thing 
like  a  continued  record  ;  he  com- 
plains of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  entreats 
his  readers  to  make  allowance  for 
his  unavoidable  defects.  He  found 
nothing  to  adorn  his  annals  with  a 
flourishing  succession  of  vicars  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  audaciously 
claiming  supreme  power  over  sister 
churches,  and  dealing  forth  impo- 
tent anathemas  upon  all  those  who 
dared  to  discard  dogmata  unsup- 
ported by  the  word  of  God. 

The  Koman  Church  was  of  course 
admitted  as  one  of  many  churches^ 
but  by  no  means  as  in  possession 
of  the  slightest  dominance  over  the 
weakest  of  the  rest.  A  striking 
instance  of  corroboration  to  this 
truth  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting productions  of  the  earliest 
centuries  ;  I  refer  to  {he  epistle  of 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  when  the  former  was 
under  a  truly  Apostolic  Bishop — 
Clement,  reckoned  third  in  the 
Roman  succession, — in  which  epis- 
tle, Clement,  in  the  name  of  his 
whole  Church,  exhorts  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Corinth  to 
live  in  peace  and  charity  with  each 
other,  as  his  friend,  St.  Paul,  had 
done  before.  From  this  epistle,  I 
cannot  avoid  quoting  a  remarkable 
passage  which  contains  an  asser- 
tion, which,  had  it  always  been  at- 
tended to,  many,  very  many,  of 
Clement's  successors  would  not 
have  filled  what  is  styled  Peter's 
chair  at  Rome.  The  assertion  is, 
"  that  it  was  a  regulation  of  the 
Apostles,  that  in  every  church  the 
officers   should  be   appointed  by 
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men  of  established  character — 
and  the  whole  church 
consenting."  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Eusebiiis  about 
the  connection  of  Peter  and  Paul 
with  the  Roman  Church,  he  never 
styles  them  Bishops.  For  example, 
take  his  own  words  :  "  The  blessed 
Apostles  having  founded  and  estab- 
lished the  Church,  transmitted  the 
episcopate  to  Linus,"  and  ever 
after,  in  all  enumerations  of  the 
succession,  Linus  is  mentioned  as 
first,  and  then  follow  the  rest  in 
order. 

I  here  remark,  how  completely 
this  assertion  of  Eusebius  corro- 
borates my  distinction  above  men- 
tioned between  Apostleship  and 
Episcopate.  The  two  Apostles 
established  the  Church,  and  then 
transmitted  the  episcopate — not  an 
item  of  the  Apostleship— to  Linus, 
whom,  therefore,  the  historian 
styles  first  Bishop  of  Rome  after 
the  Apostles.  If  Peter  was  Bishop 
of  Rome,  so  also  was  St.  Paul ;  and 
it  must  require  a  very  great  amount 
of  credulity  to  believe  any  unsup- 
ported tradition  in  respect  to  any 
such  fact  as,  that  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,  his  own  kindred, 
and  the  equally  great  Apostle  to 
the  Gentile  world,  should  both 
contract  their  labours  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  to  the 
episcopate  of  one  Church;  while 
the  silliness  of  one  part  of  the  tra- 
dition is  suicidal  to  the  whole, 
because  to  account  for  the  two 
being  required,  Paul  is  said  to  have 
educated  the  Gentile  converts,  and 
Peter  the  Jewish ;  which  unfortu- 
nate supposition  is  utterly  swept 
away  by  the  obvious  truth  to  every 
reader  of  the  epstle  to  the 
Romans,  that  both  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  were  all  com- 
mingled before  ever  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  had  seen  the  faces  of 
any. 


But  leaving  the  simplicity  of 
tradition,  we  have  a  remarkable 
parallel  case  furnished  by  Eusebius 
in  a  quotation  from  an  epistle  of 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  to 
the  Roman  Church.  "  Thus  you, 
by  means  of  this  admonition,  have 
mingled  the  seed  which  had  been 
planted  by  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome 
and  Corinth.  For  both  of  these 
having  planted  us  at  Corinth,  like- 
wise instructed  us  ;  and  having  in 
like  manner  taught  in  Italy,  they 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same 
time."  It  plainly  follows  from  this 
testimony,  that  Corinth  possessed 
identically  the  same  right  to  claim 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  the  se- 
quences from  that  claim,  as  Rome. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
quoting  the  direction  of  the  great 
Apostle-  of  the  Gentiles,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  doctrine  desig- 
nated "  Csesarism  and  Ultramon- 
tanism."  This  direction  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  St.  Paul's  Eccle- 
siastical epistles  (I  Tim.  ii.  1,2), 
and  of  course  intended  to  be  bind- 
ing on  all  Christians  to  the  end  of 
time.  "  I  exhort,  therefore,  that 
first  of  all  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks 
be  made  for  all  men ;  for  Kings 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority," — 
for  what  purpose  ?  is  it,  that  Em- 
perors and  Kings,  and  all  in  civil 
authority,  should  bow  down  in  pro- 
found obeisance  to  our  spiritual 
leaders,  whose  high-soaring  names 
were  to  make  Kings  turn  pale? 
A  far  different  reason  is  supplied 
by  Paul — let  us  ponder  it  well — 
"  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life  in  all  godliness  and  pro- 
priety." And  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction,  we  may  assert,  that  this 
is  the  view  taken  of  the  subject 
throughout  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament. 

J.  H.  C. 
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:  JAMES,    DUKE   OF    ABEECORN,  K.G., 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  nicbe  in  our  Portrait  Gallery  for  the  present  month  has  a  distin- 
guished occupant — one  who  is  not  more  entitled  to  consideration  on 
account  of  his  official  position  as  the  representative  of  Her  Mnjesty  in 
Ireland  than  on  that  of  high  personal  character  and  illustrious  descent ; 
his  direct  ancestors  having  more  than  once  intermarried  with  the  Eoyal 
Eamily,  and  having  been  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1542  to  be 
next  in  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland. 

The  House  of  Hamilton,  of  which  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  is 
the  head  as  the  eldest  surviving  male  heir  of  the  Earls  of  Arran  and 
Dukes  of  Chatellerault,  is  descended  from  Sir  William  de  Hamilton, 
who  was,  according  to  the  old  genealogists,  a  younger  son  of  one  of  the 
potent  de  Bellomonts,  Earls  of  Leicester,  who  acquired,  amongst  other 
large  grants  in  England,  the  manor  of  Hameldon,  otherwise  Hamilton, 
whence  the  name  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  has  been  derived. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Abercorn  Hamiltons  is  full  of  genealogical  illustra- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Abercorn  is  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Hamiltons,  but 
is  also  a  direct  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
of  Strongbow  and  Eva  his  wife,  daughter  of  Dermot  MacMurragh,  King 
of  Leinster. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  son  of  the  above-named  Sir  "William,  settled 
in  Scotland,  where  he  obtained  considerable  grants  of  land  from 
Alexander  II.  He  is  said  to  have  married  the  sister  of  Thomas 
Randolph,  first  Earl  of  Moray.  His  son  Walter  signalized  himself  so 
much  in  the  service  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  that  he  had  further  extensive 
grants  added  to  his  possessions ;  amongst  others,  the  barony  of  Cadzow 
(now  Hamilton),  in  the  shire  of  Lanark,  and  several  baronies  in  the 
shires  of  Linlithgow  and  Wigton.  Sir  David  de  Hamilton,  second  lord  of 
Cadzow,  fought  with  King  David  11.  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  where  he 
much  distinguished  himself,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  afterwards 
released  on  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  He  sat  in  the  Parliament  of 
1370,  and  his  seal  is  appended  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the  Crown  of 
Scotland  in  137L  Sir  John,  the  fourth  lord  of  Cadzow,  married  Janet, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was 
descended  paternally  and  maternally  from  the  Royal  Eamily  of  Scotland. 
He  distinguished  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  in  com- 
mand of  the  royal  army  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the  Earl  of 
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Dougl.-is  was  totally  routed  at  the  battle  of  Abercorn,  in  1445  ;  hence 
the  origin  of  the  title  afterwards  adopted  by  the  family. 

Sir  James,  sixth  lord  of  Cadzow,  was  created  a  lord  of  Parliament 
28th  of  June,  1445,  as  Lord  Hamilton,  when  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  new  modelling  of  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  which  substantially 
remained  without  change  from  that  time  until  the  Union  with  England  in 
1707.  His  lordship  married  the  Princess  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Boyd, 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  eldest  sister  of  James  III.,  King  of  Scotland.  This 
union  was  solemnized  by  consent  of  Parliament.  The  issue  thereof  was 
a  son,  who  became  second  Lord  Hamilton,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret, 
who  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  who  was  thus  great-grand- 
mother to  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  unfortunate  husband 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

James,  second  Lord  Hamilton,  occupied  a  prominent  position  amongst 
the  statesmen  of  his  day.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  by  James  IV. 
into  England  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  his  Sovereign  and  the 
Princess  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  For  this  and  other 
important  services  he  had  granted  to  him  the  i.-^land  of  Arran,  and  was 
created  Earl  thereof  by  patent,  dated  10th  of  August,  1503.  On  th.e  death 
of  James  TV.,  in  the  battle  of  Elodden,  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  Arran 
to  the  regency  were  recognized  by  the  Scottish  nobles,  but  he  generously 
yielded  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  his  cousin-german,  John  Duke  of 
Albany.  Eour  years  later  he  vyas  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency, 
by  whom  he  was  unanimously  chosen  their  Primus  and  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  the  whole  of  the  authority  of  chief  of  the  State  devolving  upon 
him  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  France.  In 
that  interval  the  Earl  concluded  a  peace  with  England,  suppressed  several 
insurrections,  preserved  regularity  upon  the  borders,  restored  peace  and 
quiet  to  the  whole  country,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
so  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.* 

James,  second  Earl  of  Arran,  on  the  death  of  James  V.,  in  December, 
1542,  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  nobles,  assembled  for  the  purpose, 
Eegent  of  Scotland  and  Protector  to  the  young  Queen  Mary,  who  was  only 
six  days  old  at  her  father's  death.  The  estates  of  Parliament,  assembling 
on  the  15th  of  March  following,  confirmed  the  election,  and  passed  an  Act 
declaring  James  Earl  of  Arran,  Lord  Hamilton,  second  person  of  the 
realm  and  nearest  to  succeed  to  the  Crown,  failing  the  Queen  and  her 
lawful  issue  ;  and  by  reason  thereof  tutor  to  the  Queen  and  Governor  of 
the  realm  ;  and  all  the  lieges  of  the  realm  were  enjoined  to  answer  and 
obey  the  said  Earl  in  all  things  concerning  the  said  office.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  one  of  the  first  statutes  of  the  Regent  was  an  act  authorizing 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Keformation.f 

The  period  with  which  our  necessarily  brief  summary  has  now^  to  deal 
is  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  chai-acter  of 
tlie  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  fact  of  a  spirit 
of  intrigue  generally  pervading  the  public  men  of  that  day,  The  most 
dastardly  expedients  were  openly  countenanced  by  many  of  the  leading 
Scottish  nobles  for  the  attainment  of  their  own  ends.    As  the  rule,  there 


*  Lodge's  Peerage,  by  Archdall,  vol.  v.,  p.  99. 

t  Douglas'  Peerage  of  Scotland,  by  Wood,  vol.  i.,  p.  690. 
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was  little  confidence  in  each  other  amongst  them,  every  one  being  supposed 
to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  his  neighbour  when  opportunity  might 
offer.  Such  being  the  case,  the  contrast  between  the  character  of  the 
Eegent  and  that  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  became  the 
more  renjarkable. 

The  acclamation  with  which  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  accorded  the  highest 
place  in  the  realm,  though  pertaining  to  him  as  of  right,  showed  the 
honourable  position  which  he  then  occupied  in  public  estimation-  De- 
generate as  were  the  times,  no  apprehension  was  seriously  entertained  as 
to  his  entering  into  any  secret  cabals,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  which 
might  compromise  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  his  sovereign  lady,  or 
those  of  the  realm  committed  to  his  charge.  The  hiofh  character  of 
the  Eegent,  and  his  well-known  integrity  of  purpose,  were  so  fully  recog- 
nized, that  the  breath  of  calumny  did  not  even  assail  him  in  secret,  so  far 
was  he  removed  from  the  underhand  machinations  which  M^ere  then  the 
order  of  the  day.  Nor  had  the  most  alluring  offers  of  personal  advantage 
to  himself  any  effect  in  inducing  him  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty. 
The  proposition  of  Henry  YIII.  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  son  Edward  and  the  young  Queen  Mary  was  promptly  rejected 
by  the  Regent,  though  accompanied  by  the  proposal  that  Henry,  on 
getting  possession  of  the  person  of  Mary,  w^ould  make  the  Regent  King 
of  all  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth,  and  give  his  daughter  Elizabeth  in 
marriage  to  his  eldest  son,  and  support  him  in  his  new  dignity  by  all  the 
power  which  as  King  of  England  he  could  command. 

In  the  subsequent  arrangement  entered  into  for  a  marriage  between  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  young  Queen,  no  personal  advantage  whatever 
was  to  result  to  the  Regent  in  connection  therewith.  Although  the 
treaty  for  this  union  was  approved  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  the 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to,  or  at  least  of  mitigating,  the  constant  feuds 
between  the  two  countries,  yet  the  subsequent  exacting  demands  of 
King  Plenry,  and  his  violation  of  all  good  faith  by  ordering  the  seizure  of 
Scottish  ships,  so  aroused  a  feeling  of  indignation  amongst  the  Scottish 
people  that  the  proposed  union  came  to  be  regarded  by  them  with 
abhorrence.  Henry,  irritated  at  the  failure  of  his  plans,  sent  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  with  an  army  to  ravage  Scotland  in  1544,  and  the  warfare  thus 
commenced  culminated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  it  wns  considered  to  be  desirable  to  send  the 
young  Queen  to  Prance,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  English  Sovereign.  The  treaty  for  a  marriage  between  Mary  and 
Prancis,  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  soon  followed;  and 
so  great  was  the  general  satisfaction  at  that  event,  that  the  French  king 
created  the  Regent  Duke  of  Chatellerault,  in  Poictou,and  for  the  support) 
of  the  dignity  assigned  to  him  and  his  heirs  lands  of  the  annual  value  of 
30,000  livres.  Tiie  right  of  the  newly-created  Duke  to  the  succession  to 
the  Crown  of  Scotland  was  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  and  recognized 
by  the  King  of  France,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  young  Queen.  When 
assenting  to  and  confirming  this  treaty  of  marriage,  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment took  every  possible  precaution  for  securing  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  to  the  House  of  Hamilton  in  the  event  of  the  Queen  leaving  no 
issue.*  When,  in  1555,  he  resigned  the  regency  in  favour  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  divested  himself  of  all  authority,  his  ad- 


*  Robertson's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  156. 
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ministration  Lad  the  formal  approval  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  by  which 
he  was  again  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown,  the  Act  then  passed 
setting  forth  "That  he,  by  his  great  labours,  vehement  expenses  and  daily 
danger  of  himself,  his  kin  and  friends,  had  relieved  the  Sovereign's  most 
noble  person  from  the  cruel  pursuits  of  the  King  and  Council  of  England, 
and  had  left  free  the  heal  realm  and  dominions  of  his  said  sovereign  lady, 
without  any  part  thereof  vvithholden  by  her  Highnesses  old  enemies  of  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  the  assistance  given  them  by  several  of  the  subjects 
of  Scotland." 

John,  second  son  of  this  the  distinguished  Eegent  Arran,  succeeded  at 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  to  the  Earldom  of  Arran  and  Dukedom  of 
Chatellerault,*  and  wa§  afterwards  created  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  on 
account  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  James  YI. ;  being,  more- 
over, the  first  person  in  Scotland  who  ever  bore  that  dignity.  James,  third 
Marquess,  was  created  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  1643,  with  special  limitation. 
William,  the  second  Duke  of  Hamilton,  dying  without  male  issue,  the 
estate  and  honours  of  the  family  devolved,  under  a  clause  in  the  patent, 
on  the  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  who  was  married  to  William  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Marquess  of  Douglas  ;  it  being  stipulated 
that  the  children  of  the  union  should  take  the  name  of  Hamilton.  The 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  had  the  title  of  Duke  of  Hamilton  for  life,  was 
ancestor,  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  of  the  subsequent  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  whose  heir  general  is  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  whose  heir  male 
is  the  present  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  who  however  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  Douglas,  and  not  a  Hamilton. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  the  Eegent  Arran,  first  Duke  of 
Chatellerault,  occupies  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  the  times  by 
his  chivalrous  devotion  to  Queen  Mary,  to  whose  cause  lie  unflinchingly 
adhered  till  the  final  destruction  of  her  hopes  at  the  battle  of  Langside, 
when  he  was  outlawed  and  his  estates  forfeited.  During  the  short  time 
he  remained  in  exile  his  efforts  were  unceasing  in  the  su])port  of  any 
project  to  restore  the  Queen  to  liberty  ;  and  from  the  numerous  letters 
extant  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  he  appears  to  have  been  relied  upon  as 
the  person  in  whose  assistance  she  had  the  greatest  hope  and  confidence. 
Amongst  many  letters  of  interest  relating  to  him  is  one  from  the  imprisoned 
Queen,  dated  at  Chartley,  20t]i  of  May,  1580,  addressed  to  Sir  Charles 
Paget,  who  was  one  of  her  principal  means  of  communicating  with  her 
friends,  in  which  she  states  that — "  Tow  may  write  playnelye  to  the  Lord 
Claud  that  yow  have  charge  of  me  to  treate  with  him  in  this  matter  . 
that  indirectly  yow  put  him  in  hope  that  I  shall  make  him  be  declared 
lawfull  heir  to  the  Crowne  of  Scotland,  my  sonne  fayling  without  children, 
and  that  thereunto  I  shall  make  the  Catholicke  princes  of  Christendome 
condescende  to  mayntayne  him  in  that  respect.  I  can  write  nothing 
presentlye  to  the  L.  Claud  himselfe  for  want  of  an  alphabete  between 
me  and  him,  which  now  I  send  yow  herewith  enclosed,  that  yow  may  send 

*  The  historian  Lingarcl  records  that  while  Charles  of  Austria,  Eric  King  of  Sweden,  and 
Adolphus  Duke  of  Holstein,  were  open  rivals  for  the  hand  of  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth, 
they  were  secretly  opposed  by  a  rival  whose  pretensions  were  the  more  formidable  as  they 
received  the  support  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary's  wife.  This  rival  was  John,  third 
Earl  of  Arran.  To  the  deputies  of  the  Scottish  Convention  who  urged  his  suit,  Elizabeth, 
with  her  usual  affectation,  replied,  that  she  was  content  with  her  maiden  state.  She  com- 
plained, however,  with  a  feeling  of  offended  pride,  that  while  kings  and  princes  persevered 
for  months  and  years  in  their  suits,  the  Scots  did  not  deign  to  urge  their  requests  a  second 
time. — Livyard's  History  of  Enrjland,  6th  edit,,  vol.  vi.,  p.  33. 
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it  unto  him."  A  letter  dated  from  Cbartley,  July,  158G,  to  Lord  Claud 
himself  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Eight  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cousin, — Being  as  yet  not  very  sure  of 
this  new  way,  I  will  content  myself  hereby  only  to  testifie  unto  yow  how 
much  liking  and  contentment  1  have  had  of  that  which  the  English  lordes 
brother  (Sir  C.  Paget)  and  Fontenay  did  write  unto  me  in  your  name 
before  your  return  to  Scotlande.  Yow  are  now  in  place  and  have  meanes 
to  correspond  effectually  to  the  expectation  which  I  and  all  myne  have 
conceaved  of  yow,  wherein  I  assure  yow  that  I  shall  not  fayle  yow  in  any 
thing  consisting  in  mye  owne  power,  or  that  I  may  obtayiie  by  my  credit 
of  all  Christian  princes.  Wherefore  I  praye  yow  uppon  that  which  I 
committed  last  to  be  imparted  unto  yow  by  the  said  English  (desiring  yow 
to  credit  him  as  myself),  to  let  me  know  particularly  your  own  resolution, 
and  the  inclination  of  others,  my  good  and  faithfull  subjectes,  to  the  end 
that  according  thereunto  I  may  proceede  with  my  principall  frendes." 
After  indulging  in  regrets  as  to  tlie  adverse  counsels  to  her  by  which  the 
young  King  is  surrounded,  the  letter  thus  concludes — "  God  Almighty 
have  you,  cousin,  in  his  holly  protection.  Your  right  loving  cousingnes 
and  good  frend,  Marie  E." 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  during  his  regency,  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
seeking  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Hamilton.  In  this  course  he 
was  actuated  by  a  double  motive.  His  cupidity  led  him  to  hope  that  he 
might  thereby  obtain,  for  himself,  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  large 
estates  then  under  forfeiture  ;  while  his  dread  of  the  consequences  of  the 
star  of  the  Hamiltons  being  again  in  the  ascendant,  caused  him  to  resort 
to  every  mean  and  dastardly  expedient  and  misrepresentation,  which  ho 
fainly  hoped  would  secure  the  continuance  of  the  cloud  under  which  they 
were  then  placed. 

But  after  the  King  attained  his  majority,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  and  more  especially  when  he  came 
to  find  that  devotion  to  his  own  mother  was  the  only  charge  that  could 
be  substantiated  against  the  Hamiltons,  he  promptly  restored  to  them 
their  estates  and  honours.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  who  had  been  the 
especial  object  of  the  jealousy  of  Morton,  was  further  rewarded  by  having 
assigned  to  him,  by  charter,  the  lordship  and  barony  of  Paisley,  with 
the  pertinents  of  the  abbacy  and  monastery  of  Paisley  and  their  extensive 
lordships  and  estates,  comprising  lands  in  Eenfrewshire  and  nine  other 
counties,  which  were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship.  The  ])atronage  of 
thirty-one  churches  was  bestowed  uf)on  him  by  charter  in  1585  ;  and  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1587,  he  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Paisley. 
During  the  lifetime  of  Claud  Baron  Paisley,  his  eldest  son,  James,  was 
created  Baron  of  Abercorn,  5th  of  April,  1(503,  when  the  lands  of  Abercorn, 
Dudingston,  Newton,  and  Duntavie,  were  erected  into  a  free  barony,  to 
be  called  the  barony  of  Abercorn.  He  had  also  grants  of  additional 
estates  in  Linlithgowshire  and  elsewhere.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1606,  he 
■was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Abercorn,  Baron  of  Paisley, 
Hamilton,  Mountcastle,  and  Kilpatrick,  by  patent,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male.* 

Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  House  of  Hamilton  as  great 

*  In  Crawford's  History  of  Renfrewshire  is  given  at  length  the  description  of  the  lord- 
sliip  of  Paisley,  according  to  charter  by  King  James  YL,  dated  3rd  of  May,  1G21,  ia  favour  of 
Jaraes,  first  Karl  of  Abercorn.    Appendix,  p.  500. 
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Scottish  r.obleF,  connected  by  close  ties  of  consanguinity  with  tlie 
sovereigns  of  that  country,  and  exhibiting  a  chivalrous  bearing  and  high 
personal  character,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  those  days.  We  now  come  to  the  ]>erio(]  at 
which  the  head  of  the  House  obtained  large  possessions  and  additional 
honours  in  Ireland,  and  laid  tlie  foundation  of  a  career  equally  illustrious 
with  that  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  characterized 
in  Scoiland. 

In  the  famous  scheme  of  James  I.  for  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  measure  would 
depend  on  the  agency  through  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  As 
{Sovereign  of  Scotland,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  estimating  the  fitness  of 
the  recently  created  Earl  of  Abercorn  to  act  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  great  industrial  and  social  movement  which  he  then  desired  to 
introduce  into  Ireland.  Accordingly,  in  1G13,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
was  flirected  to  call  to  the  next  Parliament,  by  writ  of  summons,  the  Earl 
of  Abercorn,  and  that  he  should  have  accorded  to  him  the  same  place  and 
precedency  of  an  Earl  in  Parliament  as  he  had  at  the  Council  table  ;  and 
in  lOlG  he  had  a  grant  of  a  vast  estate  out  of  the  escheated  lands  in  the 
barony  of  Strabane. 

James,  the  second  Earl  of  Abercorn,  was  created  a  peer  of  Ireland  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  18th  of  October,  1616,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hamilton, 
Earon  of  Strabane,  in  regard  of  his  father's  services,  of  his  noble  blood 
and  lineage,  being  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  the 
realm  of  Scotland  ;  and  because  His  Majesty  was  desirous  to  encourage  him 
and  his  posterity  to  make  their  residence  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the 
good  of  his  service  there,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  ancestors.*  On  the  death  of  AVilliam,  second  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  11th  of  September,  1651,  this 
Earl  of  Abercorn  became  male  representative  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton, 
but  the  estates  and  title  of  that  House  devolved,  by  special  limitation,  on 
the  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  as  already  explained. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  during  the  exciting 
period  ending  with  the  final  overthrow  of  James  II.  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  their  adopted  country,  of  the  stirring  events  in 
which  they  were  little  likely  to  be  passive  spectators.  We  have  seen  that 
devotion  to  the  Sovereign  has  been  one  of  their  characteristics,  and  the 
reverses  of  the  King  were  for  the  time  followed,  almost  of  course,  by 
confiscation  and  attainder  as  regarded  his  adherents.  The  ancient  records 
show  the  larire  possessions  conferred  on  ditterent  members  of  the  family, 
not  only  in  Ulster  but  throughout  Ireland,  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
ser\  iccs.f 

Claud,  fourth  Lord  Strabane,  attached  himself  with  unflinching  fidelity 
to  the  cau^e  of  James  11.  ;  and  after  the  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  when  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  sought  to  rally  his  available  forces,  three  of  the  troops 
sent  out  by  King  James  to  cover  his  retreat  were  of  Abercorn's  Horse. 
His  brother  James  then  equally  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Londonderry  in  aid  of  the  cause  which  the  citizens  so  gallantly  main- 
tained.   Claud  Lord  Abercorn  retreated  to  France  after  the  discomfiture 


*  Lodge's  Peerage,  by  Archdall,  vol.  v.,  p.  112. 

f  See  Pynnar's  Survey  of  Ulster  in  1618  ;  also  tlie  Carte  Papers,  passim. 
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of  James  II.,  and  died  on  the  passage  thither ;  *  but  this  did  not  prevent 
his  outlawry  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates.  The  Earldom  of  Abercorn, 
however,  devolved  on  liis  brother,  who  obtained  the  reversal  of  the 
attainder  of  the  late  lord,  and  succeeded  to  the  restored  title  and  estate 
of  Strabane.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  Ireland,  3Ist  of 
August,  1695. t 

Amongst  the  famous  members  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  to  whom 
something  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice  should  be  accorded,  even  in 
this  brief  summary,  special  mention  maybe  made  of  Sir  George  Hamilton, 
Bart.,  of  Donalong,  iu  the  county  of  Tyrone  and  of  Nenagh  and  Eoscrea, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Sir  George  was  fourth  son  of  James,  first 
Earl  of  Abercorn,  and  great-grandson  of  the  first  Duke  of  Chatellerault ; 
and  he  became  grandfather  to  the  sixth  Earl  of  Abercorn.  He  was  a 
zealous  royalist,  and  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I. 
During  the  Commonw^ealth  he  retired  to  Erance,  where  he  continued  till 
the  Restoration,  when  Charles  II.  created  him  a  Baronet,  in  recognition 
of  important  services.  His  marriage  to  Mary,  sister  of  James,  first  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  seems  to  have  made  Sir  George  Hamilton  altogether  a 
resident  of  Tipperar}^,  many  of  the  records  connected  with  which  being  of 
much  historic  interest.  In  recompense  of  his  many  services  on  behalf  of 
the  King,  "  His  Majesty  granted  to  him  for  life  all  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  which  might  accrue  to  the  Crown  by  reason  of  ploughing, 
harrowing,  drawing,  and  working  with  horses  by  the  tail,  contrary  to  Acts 
of  Parliament."  ^ 

The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Hamilton  to  her  brother,  the  Duke  of 


*  An  interesting  reminiscence  has  recently  turned  up  of  the  Lassuen,  the  vessel  in 
which  James  II.  set  sail  to  France,  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  accompanied  by  the  Earl 
of  Abercorn.  Mr.  John  A.  Blake,  M.P.,  in  his  work  on  the  Irish  Fisheries,  mentions  that  in 
July,  1869,  the  Commissioners  of  Waterford  Harbour  presented  an  anchor  to  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  with  the  following  inscrij)tion  engraved  upon  it,  and  that  the  anchor  was  accepted 
by  the  Duke,  and  placed  at  Baron's  Court,  his  seat  in  Tyrone  : — "This  anchor,  which  be- 
longed to  the  French  war-vessel  Lassuen,  28  guns,  in  which  King  James  embarked  in 
Waterford  Harbour,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp  and 
kinsman,  Claud,  fourth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  when 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  the  Waterford  Harbour  Commissioners,  as  a  mark  of  their 
respect  for  His  Grace,  and  a  momento  of  the  eventful  period  in  which  his  ancestor  bore  a 
gallant  and  devoted  part."  Mr.  Blake  fui'ther  adds  that  the  Lassuen,  in  the  hurry  of  getting 
.away,  was  obliged  to  slip  her  anchor,  which  was  brought  up  some  years  ago  by  a  pilot. 

+  In  the  Carte  Papers,  in  the  Bodleian  Libi-ary,  Oxford,  Vol.  CXIIt.,  p.  16,  there  is  a 
petition  from  Charles  Eai-1  of  Abercorn,  and  Katharine  Countess  of  Abercorn,  to  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  which,  after  reciting  that  Claudius,  late  Earl  of  Abercorn,  was 
seized  of  the  manor  of  Strabane,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
family,  did  agree  with  the  petitioners,  on  their  intermarriage,  that  on  his  death  without 
issue  the  said  estate  should  come  to  the  petitioner  Charles,  in  confidence  whereof  the  said 
petitioner  became  bound  for  his  said  brother  to  sundry  persons  for  several  sums  of  money 
without  any  other  security  than  a  bond  from  his  said  brother  Claudius  to  indemnify  him  ; 
that  said  Earl  Claudius  being  killed  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  and  his  estates  confiscated, 
petitioners  induced  the  Commons  in  Parliament  to  pass  two  bills,  in  1691  and  1693,  to 
admit  clauses  to  be  inserted  touching  the  forfeited  estates,  to  enable  their  Majesties  to  ex- 
tend their  favour  to  the  petitioner  Charles,  whereupon  grants  were  made  conditioned  on  the 
payment  of  all  debts  affecting  said  lands  ;  that  Katharine  Countess  of  Abercorn,  to  aid  in 
discharging  such  debts,  had  sold  her  jointure  charged  on  lands  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  that  by 
reason  of  the  late  Act  for  the  Sale  of  Forfeited  Estates  in  Ireland,  the  petitioners  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  said  estate,  as  well  as  the  advances  made  on  account  of  same,  by  which 
they  would  be  utterly  ruined.  The  petition  winds  up  by  seeking  relief,  and  there  is  an 
endorsement  thereon,  '*  We  find  the  contents  of  said  petition  are  true." 

X  Douglas'  Peerage,  by  Wood,  vol.  i.,  p.  6. 
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Ormonde,  strikingly  illustrate  the  misery  caused  by  the  wars  of  those 
times.  In  one  of  these,  dated  21st  of  December,  1649,  from  Eoscrea,  Lady 
Mary  petitions  the  Duke  for  relief,  on  the  ground  of  that  place  being 
the  thoroughfare  for  all  the  army  either  from  Connaght,  Ulster,  or 
Meath,  to  Ormonde's  head-quarters  or  back  again  ;  and  thither  they  came 
out  of  their  direct  march,  and  contrary  to  their  orders  (which  they  refused 
to  show),  and  not  content  with  free  quarters,  exacted  what  sums  of  money 
they  pleased  ;  "  Lady  Mary  adding,  "  so  that  if  your  Excellencie  do  not 
provide  for  your  suppliant's  satisfaction  in  the  future,  she  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  the  place  of  her  residence,  to  her  utter  undoing,  having  lost 
in  two  days  and  one  night,  by  McMahou's  regiment  of  horse,  to  the 
value  of  £200." 

Eoscrea  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  family  residence.  The  ruins 
of  the  castle  in  that  town  are  still  visible.  The  castle  of  Nenagli  must 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland,  judging  from  its  still  subsisting 
keep  of  circular  form,  towering  height,  and  thickness  of  walls.  In  1649, 
Sir  George  Hamilton  became  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  Carte 
Collection,  at  Oxford,  there  are  numerous  references  to  the  part  taken  in 
public  affairs  by  Sir  George,  as  well  as  to  his  family  arrangements ;  all 
tending  to  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time. 

Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  author  of  the  "  Memoires  du  Comte  de 
Grammont,"  was  third  son  of  Sir  George,  whose  eldest  daughter  was  the 
celebrated  Countess  de  Grammont,  "  La  Belle  Hamilton  "  of  the  Court 
of  Charles  II.  Beset  by  pecuniary  difficulties  in  Ireland,  Anthony 
Hamilton  took  little  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  His 

Memoirs  "  have  secured  for  him  a  lasting  reputation  as  an  author  of 
great  brilliancy  and  piquancy;  while  his  "  Count  Hamilton's  Tales,"  and 
his  "  Epistle  to  the  Count  de  Grammont,"  furnish  evidence  of  a  surprising 
amount  of  versatility — his  whole  writings  showing  that  he  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  natural  romance  or  novel,  which  occupies 
so  prominent  a  place  in  our  modern  literature.  Of  his  sister  it  is  con- 
fessed that,  while  really  the  *'  belle  "  of  the  dissolute  Court  of  Charles  II., 
she  preserved  a  reputation  untainted  even  by  the  breath  of  suspicion. 
In  the  literature  of  the  day  she  is  styled  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Court, 
worthy  of  the  most  ardent  and  sincere  affection ;  nobody  could  boast  a 
nobler  birth,  nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  her  person.  There 
are  numerous  portraits  extant  of  this  lady  at  Hampton  Court  and  else- 
where ;  amongst  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  charming  portrait 
by  Lely,  contributed  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1872  by  Earl  Spencer,  which  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 
our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  admired  portraits  of  the  Exliibition. 
Charles  II.,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  dated  24th  of 
October,  1669,  wrote  thus  of  the  Countess  : — "  I  writt  to  you  yestarday' 
by  the  Compte  de  Grammont,  but  I  belieeve  this  letter  will  come  sooner 
to  your  handes,  for  he  goes  by  way  of  Diep,  with  his  wife  and  family ; 
and  now  that  I  have  named  her,  I  cannot  chuse  but  again  desire  you  to 
be  kinde  to  her,  for  besides  the  merit t  her  family  has  on  both  sides,  she  is 
ns  good  a  creature  as  ever  lived."* 

Sir  James  Hamilton,  grandson  of  Sir  George,  became,  as  already  stated, 
sixth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  as  last  male  heir  of  Claud,  first  Lord  Strabancf 

''^  Dalrymjjle's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26. 

f  Of  John  Hamilton,  Capt.  R.N,,  second  son  of  James,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Abercorn,  it 
is  recorded  that,  in  December,  1736,  as  Lieutenant  of  the  ship  Louisa,  he  attended  His 
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On  the  title  devolving  on  liim  he  went  to  Scotland  and  sat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which  concluded  the  Union  between  the  two  Kingdoms,  thence  called 
Great  Britain.  In  December,  1701,  he  was  created  Baron  of  Mount- 
castle  and  Viscount  Strabane,  by  which  titles  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.* 

James,  third  Viscount  Strabane,  and  eighth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  was 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Hamilton,  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  vigour 
of  mind,  integrity  of  conduct,  and  patriotic  views.  He  was  amongst  the 
first  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  improved  system  of  agriculture  for  which  Scotland  has  become  so 
remarkable.  To  him  also  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  advancement  of 
the  commercial  pt-osperity  of  his  hereditary  town  of  Paisley,  whicli,  a 
century  ago,  was  quite  an  inconsiderable  place,  until  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "new  town"  was  laid  out  and  built  by  the  Earl  on  his  patrimonial 
estate.  His  vast  property  in  Ireland  was  much  improved  by  his  able  and 
judicious  management,  on  which  he  built  the  magnificent  family  mansion  of 
Baron's  Court,  near  New townste wart,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  He  sab 
as  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland  from  1761  till  1784,  during  whicl) 
time  he  had  Queen  Charlotte  as  a  guest  for  a  night  at  his  house  at 
Witham,  in  Essex,  on  her  way  from  Harwich  to  Loudon  to  her  nuptials 
with  George  III. 

The  eighth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  John  James,  ninth  Earl,  who,  on  15th  of  October,  1790,  was  created 
Marquess  of  Abercorn.  Of  this  nobleman  Lady  Morgan  gives  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  in  writing  of  the  Priory  at  Stanmore  : — "  The  noble  owner  of 
that  hospitable  mansion  (Lord  Abercorn)  was  an  aristocrat  in  feeling,  and 
a  Tory  in  principle.  Tlie  blood  of  the  Stuarts  ran  in  his  veins  ;  the  beauty 
of  the  Darnley  and  the  hauteur  of  the  Bothwell  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  distinguished  person.  He  was  so  organized  to  be  the  man  he  was, 
that  no  education  or  example  could  have  made  him  otherwise.  Had  he 
occupied  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  would  have  been  the  justest 
despot  tliat  ever  reigned;  for,  though  he  loved  power  much,  he  loved  truth 
more — and  truth  is  justice.  Lord  Abercorn  was  a  frank,  aboveboard,  and 
nncompromising  politician.  His  pride,  with  which  he  was  reproached  as 
a  vice,  was  his  virtue.  It  rendered  him  untractable  to  the  meanness  of 
nianceuvre,  intrigue,  and  corruption.  I  am  sure  he  would  rather  have 
resigned  his  Title  and  his  Garter  than  have  changed  sides  or  given  up  any 
cause  l.e  deemed  to  be  based  on  justice." 

Sir  AValter  Scott,  in  a  review  of  the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  tliu;^ 


Majesty  on  his  return  from  Hauover  to  England  ;  when  a  violent  storm  arising,  wherein  all 
the  fleet  narrowly  escaped  being  lost,  his  ship  was  wrecked.  Boats  being  sent  to  their  relief, 
he  bravely  refused  to  go  into  them  before  the  sailors,  saying,  in  that  common  calamit}/  he 
would  claim  no  precedency,  and  was  the  last  that  quitted  ihe  vessel.  Upon  his  going  ashore 
he  was  presented  to  the  King,  who  graciously  received  him ;  and  his  father  was  comiiiimeuted 
by  the  Queen  on  the  gallant  ti)ehaviour  of  his  son. 

*  About  1714,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  this  nobleman  was  a  constant  attendant  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle  ; 
and  was  at  that  lime  residing  in  Abercorn  House,  York  Street,  corner  of  Stephen's  Green. 
In  the  Minutes  of  the  Chapter  of  St,  Patrick's  Cathedral,  there  is  a  protest  from  Dean 
Swift,  in  which  he  particularly  reprobated  the  practice,  which  had  become  frequejit,  of 
granting  leases  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  A  renewal  of  the  Earl  of 
Abercorn's  valuable  tenement  having  been  given  in  this  Avay,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  17H,  transmitted  a  petition  to  the  Government  complaining  of  the  proceeding:. 
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referred  to  Bentley  (otherwise  Stanmore)  Priory  as  "  then  the  resort  of 
the  most  distinguished  part  of  the  fashionable  world.  Its  noble  owner, 
the  Marquess  of  Abercorn,  was  a  man  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  whose 
talents  had  been  improved  by  sedulous  attention  to  an  excellent  education. 
If  he  had  remained  a  Commoner,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  tliat  he 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  distiuguislied  speakers  in  the  Lower 
House.  The  House  of  Lords  does  not  admit  of  the  same  display,  either 
of  oratory  or  capacity  for  public  business ;  but  when  the  Marquess  of 
•Abercorn  did  speak,  the  talent  which  he  showed  warranted  tlie  prophecy 
of  so  distinguished  an  augur  as  Pitt.  That  he  had  a  sufficient  feeling  of 
the  dignity  of  his  situation,  and  m'^intained  it  with,  perhaps,  an  unusual 
degree  of  state  and  expense,  may  readily  be  granted.  But  that  expense, 
however  large,  was  fully  supported  by  an  ample  fortune  wisely  adminis- 
tered, and  in  the  management  of  which  the  interests  ot  the  tenant 
were  always  considered  as  well  . as  those  of  the  landlord.  Pie  racked  no 
rents  to  maintain  the  expense  of  his  establishment,  nor  did  he  diminish 
his  charities,  which  were  in  many  cases  princely,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  out- 
ward state,  the  maintenance  of  which  he  thouglit,  not  unjustly,  a  duty 
incumbent  on  his  situation.  Kemble  was  a  frequent  visitor  there,  and 
with  the  noble  landlord,  the  late  Payne  Knight,  'the  Travelled  Thane, 
Athenian  Aberdeen,'  and  an  eminent  person  whom  graver  and  more  im- 
portant duties  have  drawn  from  the  Muses,  made  evening  of  modern 
fashion  resemble  a  Greek  symposium  for  learning  and  literature.'"* 

Of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  first  Marquess  of  Abercorn  over  the 
Government  of  the  day,  especially  in  Ireland,  the  Wellesley  Desi)atciies 
furnish  abundant  illustrations.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  (afterwards  JJuke  of 
Wellington)  thus  wrote  when  filling  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland: — "The  Government  prefer  even  the  loss  of  Lord  Ccnyngham's 
support  to  putting  Lord  Abercorn  out  of  temper." 

This  distinguished  and  influential  nobleman  died  in  1818,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  James,  second  Marquess  of  Abercorn  (sub- 
sequently created  Duke  of  Abercorn),  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir. 
His  lordship  was  born  in  Brook-street,  London,  in  1811,  and  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  young  Marquess  had  for  his 
guardian  his  stepfather,  "the  Travelled  Thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen,"  who 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  day,  and  was  especially 
qualified  to  direct  the  studies  of  a  ward  destined,  during  his  future  career, 
to  shed  fresh  lustre  on  the  great  historic  House  of  which,  at  an  early  age, 
he  had  become  the  head. 

The  long  minority  of  the  Marquess,  and  the  impression  which  at  the  time 
so  generally  prevailed  as  to  the  sterling  qualities  and  chivalrous  bearing  of 
their  young  landlord,  caused  his  majority  to  be  celebrated  by  his  tenantry 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  for  a  parallel  would  almost  carry  one 
back  to  the  feudal  ages.  The  writer  of  this  Memoir  well  recollects  the 
heartiness  of  that  demonstration,  in  which  he  took  part  himself,  though 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  estate.  It  was  not  graced  by  the  marvt-ls 
of  pyrotechny  and  other  gorgeous  efiects  so  characteristic  of  more  recent, 
demonstrations,  yet  for  cordiality  it  had  what  one  can  scarcely  ever 
expect  to  see  equalled.  Nor  was  it  merely  by  the  tenants  of  the  noble 
Marquess  that  these  demonstrations  of  goodwill  were  exhibited.  Through- 
out the  districts  in  which  the  estates  are  situated  there  was  a  cordial 
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feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  his 
lordship.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Marchioness  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  a  similar  feeling  was  evoked,  though  less  demonstrative  than  on 
the  previous  occasion.  The  tenants  looked  on  their  young  landlord  and 
his  Marchioness  with  feelings  of  pride  and  admiration,  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  her  ladyship  being  a  daughter  of  the  great  and  patriotic 
House  of  Russell. 

The  first  vote  of  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
against  the  Whig  Heform  Bill,  and  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  took 
part  in  any  public  demonstration  was  theDuugannon  meeting,  held  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1834^.  That  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  high 
party  feeling.  The  dismissal  of  the  Whig  Ministry  and  the  recall  to  office 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  by  William  lY.  created  a 
feeling  of  consternation  amongst  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
E-oyal  prerogative,  which  for  the  time  had  sent  tlieir  leaders  into  retire- 
ment, was  unsparingly  denounced.  The  announcement  in  the  Times,  that 
"  the  Queen  has  done  it  all,"  created  a  ferment  throughout  the  country,  and 
meetings  were  held  by  both  parties  in  condemnation  and  approval  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place.  The  Dungannon  meeting  referred  to  was 
a  great  Tory  demonstration,  at  which  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Tyrone  attended  in  thousands ;  the  feature  of  the  occasion 
being  certainly  the  part  taken  in  the  proceedings  by  the  Marquess  of 
Abercorn,  who  was  an  especial  fiivourite  with  the  Protestant  freeholders 
of  the  county ;  and  when  his  lordship,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton  (who  for  so  many  years  represented  the  county  in  Par- 
liament), approached  the  place  of  meeting,  mounted  on  two  splendid 
chargers,  and  followed  by  eleven  hundred  of  the  Abercorn  tenantry  on 
horseback,  all  of  whom  had  come  from  a  long  distance,  the  plaudits  with 
which  they  were  received  were  deafening.  JSText  to  the  feeling  of  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  which  brought  the  assemblage  together,  w^as  that  of 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  all  present  to  see  the  Marquess  and  Lord 
Claud  come  forward  and  occupy  the  leading  position  which  belonged  to 
them  in  the  great  courity  of  Tyrone.  And  the  Marquess  acquitted  iiim- 
self  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  most  enthusiastic  reception,  his  address 
being  the  speech  of  the  day. 

In  1842,  when  the  Conservative  party  again  returned  to  power,  the 
Marquess  of  Abercorn  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  afterwards  Governor- General 
of  India,  were  respectively  appointed  as  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
Address  to  the  Crown,  in  response  to  the  Eoyal  Speech  on  the  opening 
of  tlie  Session.  Lord  Melbourne,  then  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  thus  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  had  been 
discharged  : — "  As  for  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  the  duty  they  have  undertaken 
to-uig1it  discharged  with  more  ability,  or  in  a  manner  more  suitable  and 
becoming  and  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  As  for  the  mover  of  the 
Address,  I  can  assure  him  that,  both  from  personal  respect  and  from  ancient 
acquaintance  with  his  family,  there  is  no  one  of  those  most  closely  con- 
nected with  him  and  the  most  deeply  interested  in  his  success,  who  has 
heard  liim  with  more  satisfaction  than  I  have  on  the  present  occasion." 

Tliis  is  perhaps  the  appropriate  place  in  which  to  refer  to  a  very 
remarkable  event  in  Peerage  history — the  claim  made,  in  1861,  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  old  Dukedom  of  Chatellerault.    This  title,  so 
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long  associated  with  Erencli  and  Scottish  history,  was  granted  in  1548, 
as  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour,  on  the  marriage 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Dauphin,  to  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of 
Arran,  with  limitation  to  his  heirs,  successors,  and  "  ayants  cause " 
for  ever.  Under  the  terms  of  the  letters  patent  by  which  the  duchy- 
was  created,  it  descended  iu  regular  succession  in  the  senior  line  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran's  heirs  male,  until  the  death  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  1651,  when  the  male  succession  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Abercorn,  and  with  that  male  succession  the  right  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Chatellerault.  The  limitation  of  the  inheritance,  usual  in  such  letters 
patent  to  the  heirs,  successors,  and  "  ayants  cause "  of  the  grantee  for 
ever,  was  explained,  and  all  doubts  that  may  have  been  raised  on  the 
subject  set  at  rest,  by  the  4th  Article  of  an  Edict  issued  by  Louis  XIV. 
at  Marly,  in  1711.  In  that  Edict  ifc  was  declared,  by  the  authority  of 
the  King,  that  the  inheritance  to  all  French  dukedoms  was  strictly 
confined  to  the  male  heirs  of  him  in  whose  favour  such  creation  was 
made;  such  heirs  being  descended  "  de  males  en  males."  Now,  it  will 
be  remembered,  as  also  explained  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  is  a  Douglas,  and  not  the  heir  male  of  t  he  Hamiltons ; 
and,  consequently,  does  not  fall  within  the  limitation  of  "  de  males  en 
males."  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  wishing  to  favour 
his  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (grandson  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  who  was  a  Beauharnais),  actually  issued  an  Imperial  decree  in 
1865,  purporting  to"  maintain  and  confirm"  His  Grace  in  the  liereditary 
title  of  Duke  of  Chatellerault.  True  it  is,  that  the  Emperor  might, 
without  any  impropriety,  have  created  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  a  Duke  of 
the  French  Empire,  with  any  title  he  pleased ;  but  most  assuredly  His 
Majesty  had  not  the  power  of  "  maintaining  and  confirming  "  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  as  "hereditary  heir  "  in  an  ancient  dukedom  of  France  to 
which  he  was  not  in  anywise  entitled  by  descent.  For  example,  we 
may  observe,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  the  Queen  of  these  realms  could 
give  any  title  she  wished  to  any  one  of  her  subjects  ;  but  Her  Majesty- 
would  be  acting  contrary  to  constitutional  law,  and  conferring  a  dignity 
of  no  value,  in  "  confirming  "  a  claimant  as  hereditary  heir  in  a  dignity 
to  which  he  could  not  show  a  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  is  beyond  all  controversy  the  male  descendant  and  representative 
of  the  Kegent  Arran,  first  Duke  of  Chatellerault,  and,  as^  such,  the  heir 
designated  in  the  original  letters  patent  creating  the  title.  The  great 
French  jurist,  Monsieur  Dufiiure,  lately  Minister  of  Justice  in  France, 
has  given  an  elaborate  opinion  on  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Chatellerault,  which  he  concludes  in  these  words: — 
*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  Dukedom  of  Chatellerault  is  to  be  revived 
in  favour  of  the  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Marquess  (now 
Duke)  of  Abercorn  had  incontestibly  the  best  claim  to  have  tlie  title 
conferred  on  him." 

We  have  introduced  the  foregoing  details  to  make  our  readers  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  features  of  this  cause  celehre  in  Peerage  history,  so  as 
to  enable  a  due  appreciation  of  the  subject  to  be  arrived  at.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  thoroughly  invalid  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Emperor, 
which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  would  be  set  aside  by  an  appeal  to  the 
tribunals  of  France,  the  peculiarity  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  worthy 
of  note.  Every  one  in  these  countries  is  familiar  with  the  searching 
investigation  that  takes  place  before  our  highest  Court,  tlie  House  of 
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Lords^,  when  a  claim  to  a  Peerage  dignity  is  asserted.  That  inquiry  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  a  false  claim  being  sustained.  Cases  in  illustra- 
tion of  these  remarks  will  be  familiar  to  every  one,  some  of  thom^ 
moreover,  being  of  very  recent  occurrence.  With  us  tiie  Sovereign 
does  not  interfere  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  tax  the  ingenuity 
of  the  subtlest-minded  lawyers,  but  very  properly  leaves  them  to  be 
determined  by  competent  authority.  When  we  contrast  tliis  system  of 
procedure  with  the  practice  under  which  such  decrees  are  possible  as 
that  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  regard  to  the  Dukedom  of  Chatel- 
lerault,  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  character  of  the 
institutions  under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live. 

We  now  come  to  the  Viceroy alty  of  Lord  Abercorn,  which  may  well  he 
regarded  as  constituting  a  great  national  event  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

On  the  appointmect  of  the  noble  Marquess  to  the  office  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1866,  a  feeling  of  general  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  different  sections  of  the  Irish  people,  for  a  parellel  to  wliich 
we  would  look  in  vain  through  the  history  of  the  Viceroyalty.  Hitherto, 
the  Viceroys  have  been  chiefly  regarded  as  political  partizans,  nominated 
as  such  by  the  party  in  office,  and  who,  nioreover,  were  expected  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  patrons  as  a  primar}'-  duty.  In  Lord  Abercorn, 
Irishmen  felt  that  they  had  a  great  Irish  proprietor,  whose  interests 
W'Cre  identical  with  their  own  ;  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  its  requirements ;  and  whose  high  personal  character  gave 
an  assurance  to  the  most  extreme  politicians,  that  however  firmly  he 
maintained  his  own  political  opinions,  yet,  as  representative  of  the  Queen., 
he  would  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  divest  himself  of  politics  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  of  Ireland.  It  was  also  felt  that  the 
splendour  of  the  office  itself  would  be  revived  in  his  Viceroyalty.  The 
scale  of  magnificence  in  which  the  several  establishments  of  the  noble 
Marquess  were  so  well  known  to  be  maintained  gave  an  assurance  of 
this.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  result  fully  realized  these 
anticipations.  For  the  first  time  in  the  modern  history  of  the  countiy 
we  have  had  a  Viceroy  popular  with  all  classes,  who  has  done  much 
towards  removing  from  his  high  office  that  feeling  of  indifferentisin 
which  has  been  gradually  growing  up  in  reference  to  it  for  years,  and 
which,  if  unchecked,  seemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  abolition  at  no 
distant  period. 

The  popularity  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  noble  Marquess  was  the 
more  remarkable,  considering  that  the  Government  which  he  repre- 
sented was  one  whose  principles  were  little  in  accord  with  "  Irish  ideas" 
— using  the  phrase  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  by  the  late 
Prime  Minister.  The  Derby  Government  was  not  one  from  which  the 
Irish  Nationalists  had  much  hope  of  extorting  concessions.  They  held 
office,  too,  when  State  prosecutions  for  overt  acts  of  rebellion  were  ri'e. 
Every  circumstance,  therefore,  tended  naturally  to  make  the  Irish 
Goverinuent  of  that  day  to  be  regarded  by  a  large  section  of  the 
peojjle  as  specially  one  of  repression.  But  so  thoroughly  above-board 
were  the  entire  arrangements  of  the  Government,  that  even  in  the 
prosecutions  for  treason-felony  then  carried  on,  the  confession  was 
made  by  the  prisoners,  after  conviction,  tliat  they  had  perfectly  fair 
trials,  and  that  no  undue  means  had  been  used  to  obtain  verdicts.  This 
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was  obtaining  a  prestige  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country 
of  wliich  it  stood  much  in  need.  The  effect  of  straightforward  dealing 
was  here  immediately  to  bring  forth  good  fruit.  When  one  considers  the 
odium  which  all  previous  State  prosecutions  brought  on  the  Governments 
by  which  they  were  conducted,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  scarcely 
any  feeling  of  the  kind  was  entertained  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  the 
Marquess  of  Abercorn. 

The  popularity  of  the  Viceroyalty  was  also  very  much  promoted  by  the 
courteous  bearino^  and  kind  consideration  of  every  member  of  His  Excel- 
lency's family.  Wherever  they  went  tliey  made  personal  friends.  The 
appearance  of  Lady  Abercorn  and  the  Ladies  Hamilton,  w'hen  driving 
tiirougli  the  streets,  never  failed  to  call  forth  most  respectful  and  cordial 
salutations  ;  and,  when  forming  part  of  royal  processions,  it  has  been 
frequently  observed  that  to  her  ladyship  no  small  part  of  the  ovation  of  the 
spectators  was  given,  however  much  she  might  desire  to  shrink  from 
receiving  it  ou  such  occasions.  Tlie  populace  had  a  hearty  cheer  for 
the  illustrious  personages  who  honoured  them  with  a  visit ;  but  they 
had  also  one  not  less  cordial  for  their  highly-valued  "  Lady-Lieutenant," 
whom  they  had  learned  to  respect  for  her  courtesy,  munificence,  and 
•consideration  for  every  one  around  her;  and  no  feeling  of  etiquette  as 
to  tlie  illustrious  strangers  being  entitled  to  all  honours  could  restrain 
the  warm-hearted  masses  from  giving  a  cheer  for  the  lady  whose  presence 
amongst  them  was  always  a  source  of  satisfaction,  irrespective  altogether 
of  surrounding  circumstances. 

A  leading  incident  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn  was 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  in  April  1868.  This  was 
an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  on  several  grounds.  Irish 
disaffection,  which  political  agitators  contrive,  for  their  own  ends,  to 
maintain  in  a  condition  ready  to  break  out  into  open  revolt  when  circum- 
stances arise,  which  the  leaders  expect  to  be  able  to  turn  to  account,  had 
a  short  time  previously  been  fomented  into  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  result- 
ing in  tliose  State  prosecutions  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  firmness  of  the  Executive  in  dealing  with  the  misguided  people  who 
had  made  themselves  amenable  to  the  law,  the  leniency  that  was  displayed 
to  all  but  the  leaders,  and  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  which  the  prosecutions 
were  conducted — all  these  circumstances  conspired  to  produce  a  moral 
■effect  in  support  of  Law  and  Order  such  as  was  never  before  exhibited 
within  so  short  a  time.  Taking  advantage  of  this  satisfactory  change  in 
public  feeling,  His  Excellency  felt  that  the  appearance  amongst  the  Irish 
people  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown,  more  especially  if  accompanied 
by  the  Princess  of  AVales,  would  do  much  to  complete  the  good  work; 
■such  visit,  moreover,  presenting  a  fittini2^  opportunity  for  the  installation 
of  the  Prince  as  a  Knight  of  the  Irish  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  with  a  State 
ceremonial  which  might  be  made  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
•country. 

This  conception  soon  became  a  reality.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  cordially  responded  to  the  invitation,  with  the  determination  that 
their  co-operation  would  not  be  wanting  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
work  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The  reception  accorded  to  the  lloyal 
visitors  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  with  every  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen ; 
but  it  must  have  been  especially  so  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  as  proving 
the  proper  estimate  which  Jlis  Excellency  had  formed  of  the  character  of 
the  Irish  people,  when  they  are  not  tampered  with  for  improper  purposes. 
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"Whether  driving  tlirough  the  streets  of  Dublin,  or  joining  in  the  national 
sport  of  Puuchestown,  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  received  with  enthu- 
siasm wherever  they  appeared,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  incident 
to  leave  an  unpleasant  reminiscence  of  the  visit — the  whole  culminating 
in  the  Installation  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  was  declared  by  those 
familiar  with  ceremonial  events  to  have  been  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
successful  pageants  that  had  ever  taken  place;  its  history,  moreover,  being 
invested  with  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last  of  the  kind 
in  this  country,  owing  to  the  changes  consequent  on  the  operation  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act  of  1869. 

No  one  can  dispassionately  estimate  the  effect  produced  in  Ireland 
during  the  short  Viceroy alty  of  the  noble  Marquess  in  allaying  the  spirit 
of  turbulence  which  had  become  chronic  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
without  deploring  the  miserable  policy  of  concession  that  followed.  Hitherto 
the  disaffected  element  had  been  stimulated  by  trading  political  agitators. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  last  Administration  to  initiate  a  system  for 
promoting  disaffection — the  Government  and  the  professional  agitator 
contending  as  to  who  would  most  successfully  bid  for  support.  Invasion 
of  one  right  after  another  followed— happily  described  as  "  plundering 
and  blundering  " — to  the  alarm  of  the  friends  of  Order,  who  for  the  time 
were  powerless  to  resist  aggression.  The  fact  of  continuous  schemes  of 
revolution  being  avowedly,  on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  concessions  to 
intimidation,  naturally  stimulated  further  extravagant  demands,  to  obtain 
which  an  agrarian  warfare  came  to  be  maintained  in  certain  districts  with 
such  audacity  as  quickly  to  call  for  unusually  scA'ere  measures  of  repres- 
sion on  the  part  of  those  who  fomented  the  mischief.  The  character  of 
the  demands  that  came  to  be  made  by  the  so-called  Irish  Nationalists 
under  the  regime  of  concession  were  such  as  were  not  even  dreamed  of  a 
few  years  previously.  But  this  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  A 
Government  acting  on  principles  of  justice,  and  determinedly  resisting 
every  demand  not  in  accordance  therewith,  has  a  comparativel}''  easy  task 
to  perform.  But  the  moment  intimidation  is  avowed  as  the  basis  of 
concession,  the  public  feeling  becomes  debauched  by  inducements  being 
held  out  for  persistence  in  a  course  which  can  only  eventuate  in  private 
outrage  or  open  revolt. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  contrast  between  the* 
course  of  action  adopted  by  Lord  Abercorn  and  that  introduced  on  the 
downfall  of  the  last  Conservative  Administration.  So  great  was  the 
confidence  of  the  noble  Marquess  in  the  justice  of  the  policy  which  he 
sought  to  carry  out,  and  so  much  did  he  rely  on  the  character  of  his- 
countrymen,  when  not  improperl)^  stimulated  or  tampered  with,  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  inviting  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  be- 
come, as  it  were,  the  guests  of  the  Irish  people,  within  a  few  months 
of  the  conviction  for  treason-felony  of  Penian  "Generals"  and  "Colonels." 
The  trimming  class  of  politicians  regarded  with  apprehension  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  on  the 
supposed  coldness  of  the  reception  which  they  were  likely  to  meet  with. 
The  Viceroy,  however,  permitted  no  such  consideration  to  influence' 
him.  He  had  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  his  duty  fearlessly 
and  honestly  to  all  classes,  and  the  result  showed  that  he  was  fully 
justified  in  believing  that  this  policy  would  be  duly  appreciated.  Would 
that  it  had  been  continued  without  intermission  to  the  present  time? 
How  different,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  the  relations  between  the  great 
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mass  of  the  people  and  the  Government,  compared  with  what  they  are 
at  present ! 

Desirous  as  His  Excellency,  no  doubt,  naturally  was  to  minister  to 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  Irish  people  in  favour  of  display,  by  the 
splendour  of  the  Installation  ceremonial,  it  was  very  properly  sought  to 
be  invested  with  a  much  higher  significance  than  that  pertaining  to  a 
mere  spectacle,  however  grand  and  imposing.  It  was  designed  to  become 
a  great  national  event.  The  fact  of  the  Heir  Apparent  desiring  to  be 
installed  an  Irish  Knight,  on  Irish  ground,  was  an  evidence  of  the 
sympathy  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  with  the  people  of  the  country  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  duly  estimate.  And  the  noble  Marquess,  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order,  determined  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
impart  dignity  and  splendour  to  the  event.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick, 
then  recently  restored  by  the  munificence  of  an  eminent  and  patriotic 
citizen  to  its  pristine  beauty  from  a  state  of  long-mouldering  decay,  became 
on  the  Installation  day  transformed  into  something  like  a  scene  in  the 
fairy  land  of  the  youthful  imagination,  so  far  did  it  surpass  in  splendour 
and  magnificence  any  similar  demonstration.  No  one  could  have  wit- 
nessed the  preparations  in  the  Cathedral  for  weeks  anterior  to  the 
event,  without  a  feeling  of-  admiration  of  the  personal  interest  manifested 
by  His  Excellency  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  lavish,  nay,  the 
prodigal,  outlay  which  he  incurred  therein,  so  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  produce  the  desired  efi'ect.  The  fact  of  the  Installation  that 
then  took  place  being,  as  already  observed,  the  last  that  can  ever  be  held 
invests  that  ceremonial  witli  special  interest,  and  justifies  a  more  detailed 
reference  to  it  than  would  otherwise  be  expedient. 

To  convey  to  those  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  any 
adequate  conception  of  that  historic  ceremonial  would  be  quite  impossible. 
It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  eflTect  vras  imposing  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  view  down  the  aisle  from  the  great  west  porch  was  sin- 
gularly fine.  Waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  principal  personages,  there 
was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  scarlet  cloth,  which  tapered  away  to  a 
mere  riband  in  tlie  distance,  a  broad  belt  of  ladies  in  their  gayest 
spring  fashions,  and  of  gentlemen  in  all  the  splendour  of  official  costume 
— like  a  long  strip  of  brilliant  flowers  bordering  each  side  of  a  scarlet 
walk.  Prominent  in  the  distance  were  the  chairs  of  State  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  behind  whom  were  the  ladies  of  the 
Court.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Eoyal  party  all  eyes  were  for  the  moment 
directed  to  the  Prince  and  Princess.  The  place  and  the  character  of  the 
audience  precluded  anything  like  demonstrative  applause  ;  but  the  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  with  the  arrangements,  and  of  personal  respect  for  and 
admiration  of  the  Eoyal  and  Viceregal  personages,  was  exhibited  in  every 
form  that  was  permissible  on  the  occasion. 

Well  might  the  result  of  the  Installation  day  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Viceroy  as  a  material  triumph  of  no  small  value  to  the  country,  and 
worthy  of  all  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  that  had  bee  n  devoted 
to  it.  On  that  occasion  stood  together  the  leading  dignitaries  of  the 
then  Established  Church,  the  Provost  and  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  the 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Protestants  and  Catholics  laid 
aside  their  differences  for  the  time  to  join  in  a  great  national  demonstra- 
tion of  goodwill,  and  to  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Eoyal  visitors. 
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The  Installation  Banquet  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall  in  the  evening  formed  a 
fitting  termination  of  the  pageant  of  the  day.  The  splendid  hospitality 
of  the  Marquess  of  Abercoru  was  one  of  the  striking  features  of  his  Vice- 
royalty.  At  the  Installation  Banquet  all  previous  efforts  appeared  to  have 
been  surpassed,  as  regards  the  richness  and  profusion  of  the  decorations 
and  the  magnificeDce  of  the  entertainment.  Choice  exotics  were  ranged 
on  either  side  of  the  Hall,  with  lamps  peeping  out  through  them.  An 
immense  silver  chandelier,  of  the  most  beautiful  design  and  workmanship, 
depended  from  the  ceiling,  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  principal 
table;  and  on  the  centre  of  the  table,  under  the  chandelier,  was  a  rare 
and  handsome  vase  of  rich  exotics.  On  either  side  were  placed  magnifi- 
cent silver  candelabra,  alternated  with  vases  of  flowers.  The  large  buffet 
behind  the  principal  table,  extending  nearly  across  the  breadth  of  the 
Hall,  was  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  on  which  was  displayed  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging  to  His  Excellency, 
which  presented  a  most  imposing  appearance.  There  were  over  a  hundred 
peers  and  peeresses  present,  the  former  being  either  in  uniform  or  Court 
dress  ;  so  that  the  tout  ensemUe  in  the  Hall  was  worthy  of  the  scene  pre- 
sented in  the  Cathedral  during  the  day. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1868,  His  Excellency  was  raised  to  the  Mar- 
quessate  of  Hamilton,  as  head  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  and  Dukedom  of 
Abercorn,  in  recognition  of  his  very  able  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  during  a  critical  and  difficult  period.  His  Grace  enjoys 
distinct  peerages  in  each  of  the  three  Kingdoms  ;  there  being  only  two 
other  members  of  the  Peerage,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos 
and  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  who  have  this  distinction. 

The  announcement  of  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  from 
the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  consequent  on  the  result  of  the  General  Election 
in  the  autumn  of  1868,  was  received  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound 
regret  by  all  classes.  So  little  had  many  of  the  previous  holders  of  the 
office  secured  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  that  the  retirement  of  the 
Viceroy  seldom  inspired  much  concern.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  often 
regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  political  party  opposed  to  the  fallen  Govern- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Abercorn's  Viceroyalty  was  a  striking  exception  to 
this  state  of  affairs.  He  w^as  regarded,  as  previously  observed,  as  being 
really  the  representative  of  tlie  Queen,  and  not  the  agent  of  a  political 
party.  To  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland  was  His  Grace's  highest 
aspiration,  before  which  all  considerations  of  party  interests  gave  way. 
Striking  as  was  the  result  of  this  policy  during  his  Viceroyalty,  it  was  still 
more  so  at  the  close.  Then,  men  of  all  parties  joined  in  regretting  that 
the  change  of  Administration  should  necessitate  the  removal  of  their 
popular  Viceroy.  The  tone  of  the  valedictory  addresses  presented  to  His 
Grace  supplied  evidence  of  the  greatest  triumph  which  any  chief  governor 
could  achieve;  while  the  replies  to  such  addresses  gave  the  assurance  that, 
whatever  position  he  might  afterwards  occupy,  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
would  continue  to  be  with  him  a  primary  consideration.*    In  the  interval 


*  The  general  expression  of  public  feeling  on  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
from  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  important  services  "rendered 
to  the  country  by  His  Grace  during  the  comixaratively  short  period  he  held  office,  recall 
forcibly  to  the  mind  the  demonstration  made  by  the  nobles  and  Parliament  of  Scotland  when 
the  Duke's  great  ancestor,  the  famous  Regent  Arran,  resigned  the  regency  of  that  country,  as 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  page  of  this  Memoir. 
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since  these  professions  were  made,  the  occasions  have  been  numerous  on 
which  tlie  noble  Duke  has  given  practical  proofs  of  their  sincerity.  And 
when  the  Conservative  party  again  returned  to  office,  the  hope  of  His 
Grace  returning  to  Ireland  was  the  first  aspiration  of  every  one.  For  a 
time  some  doubt  existed  on  the  subject,  when  no  little  anxiety  was  mani- 
fested as  to  the  result.  The  resumption  of  office  was  said  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  some  family  arrangements,  and  the  delicate  health  of  the  Duchess, 
it  was  also  said,  would  not  permit  of  his  return  to  Ireland.  Happily,  these 
doubts  were  eventually  dispelled  by  the  authorized  announcement  of  His 
Grace's  Acceptance  of  office.  Every  other  consideration  was  made  to  give 
way  to  the  call  of  duty :  the  only  drawback  to  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
with  which  the  announcement  was  received  was  the  still  feeble  health  of 
the  Ducliess.  Never  did  any  noble  lady  so  completely  secure  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  whole  nation  as  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn  has  tliose  of  the 
Irish  people ;  and  fervent  are  the  aspirations  that  Her  Grace  may  soon 
be  so  far  restored  to  health  as  to  appear  as  usual  amongst  them,  to  receive 
those  cordial  and  respectful  salutations  which  her  presence  never  fails  to 
call  forth. 

In  the  earlier  pages  of  this  Memoir,  repeated  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  large  grants  of  land,  at  different  times,  to  successive  members  of 
the  House  of  Hamilton  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Had  these  lands 
remained  in  possession  of  the  family,  they  would  now  constitute  a  princi- 
pality in  each  countr}'.  But  we  have  also  seen  how  confiscations  followed 
political  reverses;  so  that,  in  times  of  political  revolution,  the  great  land- 
owner of  to-day  may  be  without  an  acre  on  the  morrow.  The  vicissitudes 
of  civil  wars  deprived  the  Abercorn  Hamiltons  of  the  greater  portion 
of  their  Scotch  estates  ;  and  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  in 
that  country  is  now  very  much  reduced  from  what  it  was  in  times  past. 
From  the  Return  published  by  Government  of  the  owners  of  land  and 
heritages  in  Scotland,  we  find  however  that  the  estates  of  His  Grace 
in  Scotland  are  still  considerable  in  Edinburghshire  and  Renfrewshire. 

The  estates  of  His  Grace  in  Ireland,  though  also  now  much  diminished 
from  what  at  one  time  were  in  possession  of  his  ancestors,  are  of  large 
extent,  comprising  over  80,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Donegal,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  in  each  count}^  is 
rich  arable  land.  In  the  management  of  his  Irish  estates  the  Duke  has  at 
all  times  taken  a  great  interest  since  attaining  his  majority  in  1832.  Exten- 
sive improvements  have  been  effected,  which  have  ]iot  only  added  much 
to  the  value  of  the  property,  but  have  also  enriched  the  appearance  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  were  made.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Baron's  Court,  the  family  seat,  two  model  farms  have  been  established,  of 
1000  acres  each,  with  suitable  buildings,  the  management  of  which  has 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  husbandry  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  Upwards  of  2000  acres  of  plantation  has  been  added 
by  His  Grace  to  the  previously  extensive  woods  of  Baron's  Court.  In 
addition  to  a  large  private  outlay  in  various  departments  throughout  the 
estates,  we  find  that  nearly  £30,000  have  been  expended  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  Improvement  Acts,  through  the  agency  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  in  drainage  and  other  permanent  improvements. 

Our  task  is  now  all  but  complete.  In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal 
for  such  a  Memoir  as  the  present,  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  briefly 
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the  career  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  from  the  earliest  records  till  the 
succession  to  the  family  honours  of  the  immediate  subject  of  our  Memoir. 
"We  have  seen  that,  illustrious  as  has  been  their  descent,  the  family  have 
become  no  less  famed  for  high  personal  character.  In  times  of  greatest 
public  venality  the  Hamiltons  of  the  day  remained  above  suspicion. 
Great  reverses  they  no  doubt  sustained,  but  these  were  invariably  the 
results  of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  Sovereign,  whose  misfortunes  seldom 
failed  to  involve  in  ruin  for  the  time  those  attached  to  them.  But  mere 
devotion  to  a  fallen  cause,  when  unaccompanied  by  cruelty  or  treacherj^, 
seldom  rankles  in  the  minds  of  the  victors  ;  and  when  the  heated  passions 
of  the  moment  cool  down  to  enable  those  in  power  to  exercise  a  dis- 
passionate judgment,  confiscations  in  such  cases  usually  come  in  for 
reversal,  and  fresh  honours  come  to  be  heaped  upon  those  who  had  been 
a  short  time  previously  in  the  list  of  proscriptions.  This,  too,  has  been 
the  fate  of  successive  members  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  whose  escutcheon, 
however,  from  the  earliest  period  until  the  present,  remains  without  a 
stain. 

Perhaps  no  more  signal  illustration  could  be  found  of  the  effect  of  high 
personal  character,  when  combined  with  illustrious  descent,  than  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  family.  On  the  coming  of 
age  of  his  brother,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  in  lSS4i,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  county  of  Tyrone  in  the  House  of  Commons — an  honour 
which  he  eujoyed  from  that  time,  with  a  short  interval  of  two  years,  till 
the  last  General  Election,  when  he  was  defeated,  most  certainly  from  a 
feeling  of  misplaced  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  lordship's  supporters, 
who  regarded  his  return  to  be  perfectly  safe,  and,  owing  to  the  secrecy  of 
the  Ballot,  they  were  not  undeceived  till  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  which 
created  no  less  a  feeling  of  surprise  than  of  consternation.  The  Marquess 
of  Hamilton,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke,  was,  on  his  coming  of  age  in  1860, 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Donegal,  which  he 
continues  to  represent.  His  Grace's  second  son,  Lord  Claud  John 
Hamilton,  shortly  after  attaining  his  majority,  was  elected  M.P.  for  the 
historic  city  of  Londonderry,  in  1865.  In  1868,  he  lost  the  seat  through 
a  heterogeneous  combination  ;  but  the  eflect  of  that  defeat  was  to  show 
that  any  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  family  who  desired  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  be  long  excluded  from  that  assembly  and, 
in  1869,  his  lordship  was  returned  for  King's  Lynn,  the  representation  of 
which  he  still  retains.  The  Duke's  third  son,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
shortly  iifter  coming  of  age,  was  elected,  in  1868,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  great  Metropolitan  County  of  Middlesex — a  constituency  usually 
represented  by  leading  statesmen — and  for  which  his  lordship  was 
returned  by  a  most  decisive  majority  for  the  second  time  at  the  last 
General  Election.  He  holds  the  office  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  he  has  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  administrative  ability. 

Here  is  a  family  representation  in  Parliament  which  is  entirely  unique. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

"  Om  host's  wine  never  grew  here, 
Bill.  But  they  tell  me  the  best  of 
French  vineyards  are  poor  things  to 
look  at." 

"  Nothing  like  rows  of  kidney- 
beans,  sir,  or  hop-gardens.  Coun- 
try 's  all  very  slow,  sir ;  behind 
time  ; — sour  claret,  kid-mutton,  and 
nobody  to  get  nothing  out  of." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  get  out 
of  anybody  ?  " 

"  Whatever  1  can,  sir." 

"That's  honest,  however." 

"  Else  I  should  not  be  master's 
valet ; " — he  raised  his  finger  to  his 
hat. 

Loftus  and  William  Sweeps,  on 
their  way  from  La  Yaudoire  to  St. 
Germain,  passed  through  a  succes- 
sion of  miserably  poor  vineyards, 
with  here  and  there  arable  and 
pasture,  equally  poor ;  a  road  too 
uninteresting  for  even  hero  or 
heroine,  valour  or  beauty,  to  redeem 
from  utter  dreariness. 

That  young  Loftus  should  stay 
for  many  weeks  at  St.  Germain, 
was  at  least  remarkable,  considered 
as  a  bare  truth.  The  once  courtly 
and  royal  town  is,  and  has  long 
been,  the  very  quintessence  of  stu- 
pidity. It  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  river.  The  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  is  certainly  very 
fine  to  those  who  think  flat,  pic- 
turesque— a  face  without  a  nose — 
cheek  and  chin  stubble,  being  repre- 
sented by  stunted  vines  and  a 
scattered  thorn  bush  or  two.  The 


streets  are  wide  and  handsome ; 
the  lines  of  grass  in  the  crevices  of 
the  pavement  relieving  the  ever- 
lasting monotony  of  stone  colour 
with  its  enlivening  verdure,  to  the 
great  delight  of  sundry  colonies  of 
poultry,  evidently  enjoying  them- 
selves with  incomparably  greater 
zest  than  on  mere  paving- stone. 
You  may  imagine  something  of 
what  the  palace  has  long  been,  on 
learning  that  the  first  Napoleon, 
established  a  military  school  in  it ; 
and  that,  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  10,000  EngJish  troops 
were  quartered  within  its  walls. 
Over  the  entire  place  there  broods 
a  desolation  and  a  dulness  hardly 
conceivable  in  any  civilized  town» 
Who  that  has  ever  read  the  "  Dun- 
ciad "  can  forget  the  concluding 
lines  ? — 

"  She  comes,  she  comes !   the  sable 

throne  behold, 
Of  night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old; 
Before  her,  Fancy's   gilded  clouds 

decay, 

And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die 
away; 

Wit  shoots  in  vain  his  momentary 
fires, 

The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  ex- 
pires, 

As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medeas'' 
strain 

The   sickening   stars   fade   off  th* 

ethereal  plain ; 
As  Argus  eyes,  by  Herme's  wand 

oppressed, 
Clos'd  one  by  one  to  everlasting 

rest : — 

Thus,  at  her  fell  approach  and  secret 
might. 

Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night: 
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Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven 
before, 

Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is 
no  more ; 

Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred 
fires, 

And  unawares,  morality  expires. 
'Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares 
to  shine. 

Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse 
divine. 

Lo!   thy  dread   empire,   Chaos,  is 
restor'd. 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating 
word ; 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the 

curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all." 

Has  the  sublime  art  of  poetry  ever 
attained  a  greater  heiglit  ?  has  lof- 
tier verse  ever  left  the  brain  of  man? 
Yet  I  have  heard  Pope  called  no 
poet !  These  lines,  however  unin- 
tentionally, characterize  the  modern 
St.  Germain-en-Laye — only  invest- 
ing it  with  the  halo  of  their  own 
beauty — quite  as  much  wanted  as  a 
new  peacock's  tail  after  the  moult. 
But  the  noble  St.  Germain  forest 
would  save  any  district  from  the 
curse  of  inanity,  as  veneration  would 
rescue  an  idiot  from  oblivion. 
[Nearly  11,000  acres  of  wood,  in- 
cluding a  large  proportion  of  trees 
•of  immense  size,  are  surrounded  by 
wall.  A  great  number  of  avenues 
— broad,  massive,  and  imposing — 
adorn  and  intersect  the  forest  in  all 
directions.  It  shelters  many  a 
building  too,  not  only  the  keeper's 
^nd  forester's  lodge  and  the  char- 
coal-burner's hut,  but  stone  and 
mortar  of  much  higlier  pretension. 
Of  these  Intter,  "Lea  Loges  "  is 
the  most  reinarkable.  It  was  for- 
merly a  monastery,  then,  and  pro- 
bably still  is,  an  orphan  school  for 
slaughters  of  the  poorer  members  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  The  fair  of 
Les  Loges  was  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  gay  fairs  of 
France.  So  that,  however  stupid 
the  town  may  have  been,  the  forest 
made  ample  amends. 


But  it  was  neither  to  investigate 
the  forest's  inherent  nobility,  nor 
its  architectural  scraps,  nor  its 
sports,  nor  its  fairs,  that  sent 
Loftus  ruralizing.  He  held  sight- 
seeing in  poor  esteem,  and  had  no 
pity  whatever  for  the  curiosity- 
hunting  gentleman  who  went  to 
Bohemia,  lured  away  from  his  house- 
hold gods  and  one  grumbling  god- 
dess, to  see  a  wonderful  waterfall; 
and  who  was  conducted  to  a  brook, 
partially  dammed  up  with  a  board, 
by  removing  which,  the  cataract  was 
shown  in  all  its  glory. 

Loftus  was  quietly  loitering  about 
Paris,  making  that  exquisite  use  of 
time  which,  when  accomplished  by 
man  with  his  fellow,  sends  one  of 
them  to  a  premature  grave,  and  the 
other  to  the  gallon's  ; — he  was  slowly 
and  deliberately  murdering  it,  when 
the  Parisians,  giddy,  voluptuous, 
and  childish,  getting  tired  of  the 
doll,  rose  up  against  it,  and  tore  its 
frock.  Those  who  cared  nothing 
for  either  little  Missy  or  her  play- 
thing, walked  out.  Hence,  Loftus 
Toplofty  became  the  guest  at  the 
grand  hotel,  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

He  was  a  tolerably  good-looking 
young  man ;  fair,  and  of  rather 
microscopic  dimensions,  addicted  to 
hair-oil,  cigars,  and  some  vacancy 
of  expression — which  his  first  look 
cut  of  the  hotel  window  tended  to 
deepen.  In  those  days  he  had  not 
grown  a  tuft:  at  one  end,  and  high 
heels  at  the  other ;  though  his  es- 
timate of  himself  was  quite  up  to 
the  average. 

At  this  period  of  his  history, 
there  seemed  to  be  only  one  thing 
in  the  world  for  which  he  cared — a 
horse.  Whether  his  admiration 
rested  on  its  noble  bearing,  or  its 
uses,  we  might  find  it  hard  to  say  ; 
but  his  habitual  languor  vanished, 
and  the  expression  of  his  eye  be- 
trayed true  vivacity,  whether  in  the 
stable  or  careering  over  the  country. 
Paris  and  St.  Germain  were  there- 
fore very  much  alike  to  him.  He 
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was  indifferent  to  both  ;  and  since 
he  had  been  suddenly  pitchforked 
into  the  latter,  he  was  just  as  well 
satisfied  there  as  anywhere  else. 
He  was  greatly  delighted  with  the 
forest  ;  at  least  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  tame  nature  to  be,  and 
for  one  with  whom  every  science 
was  at  a  discount. 

AVithout  any  end  in  view,  the 
pure  love  of  horsemanship  his  only 
inducement,  he  was  daily  penetrat- 
ing its  sombre  paths  and  sunny 
glades,  its  tortuous  tracks  and  broad 
roads.  And  though  from  time  to 
time  tlie  boar  and  the  stag  would 
solicit  attention,  the  sudden  start 
of  the  hare  or  whir  of  the  pheasant 
demand  recognition,  he  appeared 
neither  to  see  nor  hear  them. 

But,  obtuse  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  fail  to  notice  the  constant 
presence  of  a  young  and  pretty 
girl,  always  in  front  of  or  near  a 
particular  lodge — that  of  Jaques 
iiamee,  one  of  the  royal  foresters. 
Jaques  was  a  widower,  and  his 
motherless  child,  Louise,  his  little 
ewe  lamb,  his  all  in  all.  In  child- 
hood and  in  girlhood  her  loving 
caresses  beguiled  the  grief  out  of 
her  father's  heart ;  and  in  early 
womanhood,  if  somewhat  hasty, 
there  was  a  thoughtfulness  beyond 
her  years,  which  gave  additional 
comfort  where  the  charm  of  home 
affections  had  already  cheered  the 
lonely  life  of  a  parent  she  loved  so 
well. 

Louise  Raraee  was  now  in  her 
twentieth  year,  remarkable  for  little, 
outside  her  child-feelings,  but  the 
sprightliness  of  youth,  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  fun  lurking  in  the 
corners  of  a  pair  of  fine,  open, 
hazel  eyes,  and  the  indescribable 
effect  of  taste  in  dress — more  effec- 
tive in  the  peasant  than  the  peeress; 
the  one  modifying  fashion  with  mar- 
vellous skill,  the  other  distorting  it 
by  as  marvellous  excess. 

Gradually  an  observant  eye  might 
have  detected,  without  being  able 


to  particularize,  some  change  in 
manner  and  appearance,  whether 
produced  by  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble flicker,  from  external  adornment 
— tiie  more  carelessly  careful  ar- 
rangement of  a  lock  of  hair  or  fold 
of  dress — or  whether  peering  from 
some  internal  consciousness,  the 
lieightened  colour  and  brightened 
glance  betrayed  an  awakening  hi- 
therto unknown. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  make  out 
anything  romantic  in  the  meeting  of 
this  pair.  No  rescuing  of  maiden 
from  fang  of  adder,  nor  soothing 
and  kindly  ministration  to  gentle- 
man thrown  from  his  horse,  by 
which  his  saddle  and  a  heart-string 
were  knocked  dismally  astray.  In 
truth,  it  was  a  very  prosaic  attach- 
ment, brought  about  in  the  rather 
unusual  manner,  however,  of  tilting 
oue  king  off  his  throne,  and  hoist- 
ing another  on  to  it.  Revolutionists 
ought  to  remember  how  innocent 
Loftuses  and  Louises  may  become 
involved.  Our  couple  would  never 
have  met  but  for  this  forgetfulness 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  when  he 
gagged  the  press,  and  of  the  people 
when  they  forced  out  the  gag. 

We  see,  then,  small  effects  can 
follow  great  actions,  as  well  as  great 
effects  follow  small  actions.  Most 
people  have  more  to  answer  for  than 
they  like  to  credit  themselves  with. 

Loftus's  horse  got  monomania ; 
taking  his  master  every  day  down 
the  same  path.  And  it  was  some- 
thing surprising,  the  frequent  hail 
storms,  or  thunder-storms,  or  heavy 
rains,  to  which  the  forest  suddenly 
became  a  prey,  or  at  least  might 
have  become,  had  half  the  threaten- 
ing clouds  and  gathering  prognos- 
tics pointed  out  by  "  milor "  and 
mademoiselle,  made  a  dead  set  at 
the  doomed  district ;  but  the  lodge 
of  Jaques  Kamee  was  always  at 
hand  to  afford  hospitable  shelter 
against  the  imaginary  impending 
deluge. 

The  master  was  much  abroad,  at- 
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tending  to  the  duties  of  his  station  ; 
the  young  lady  much  at  home,  at- 
tending to  hers,  so  that  she  and 
Loftus  were  exposed  to  uncon- 
strained daily  intercourse.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  much  eloquence  of  tongue 
or  even  exuberance  of  prattle,  on 
these  occasions.  The  Englishman 
knew  a  few  French  phrases  ;  to  the 
ear  of  Louise  they  might  have  been 
quotations  from  some  old  Eunic 
inscription ;  wliile  the  poor  bar- 
barian herself  did  not  know  a  sylla- 
ble of  English.  The  reciprocity  of 
talk,  like  a  lady's  waist,  was  com- 
pressed to  the  smallest  span  ;  yet 
they  contrived  to  make  themselves 
tolerably  well  understood,  and  not 
the  less  agreeable  to  each  other ; 
of  which  the  unlucky  father,  one 
day,  on  returning  from  his  usual 
avocations,  received  decisive  proof, 
in  the  shape  of  a  note  addressed  to 
himself, — 

*'  Eather,  dear,  very  dear  father, 
— A  few  hours  after  you  have  read 
this  I  shall  be  the  wife  of  Loftus. 
Ah  !  how  rich  and  kind  he  is!  He 
has  promised  we  shall  soon  see  the 
dear  old  forest  again.  Thy  happy 
little  Louise." 

The  linking  together  of  rich  and 
kind  in  the  young  girl's  thought 
did  not  afford  the  clearest  prospect 
for  the  future  ;  the  idea  jars  against 
our  humanity  at  such  a  moment. 
Jaques  was  a  true  Erench  character. 
He  was  in  a  rage,  almost  amounting 
to  the  phrenzy  of  insanity;  he  would 
pound  Loftus  into  fragments,  and 
shut  up  his  daughter  in  a  convent 
or  a  lunatic  asylum.  (Perhaps  she 
might  as  well  have  been  in  the  one 
as  the  other — though  the  asylum  is 
only  abnormal,  while  the  convent  is 
unnatural.)  He  v\ould  ....  all 
the  rest  was  action — wild  panto- 
mimic exhibition  ;  his  eyes  glared, 
his  shoulders  were  strangely  eleva- 
ted;  his  hands  tightly  clenched,  his 
lips  quivering,  hiis arms  whirled  about 
in  paroxysms  of  fury.  So  much 
the  better.    Deep  grief  is  undemon- 


strative. As  frantic  anger  passes 
into  exhaustion,  the  keen  edge  of 
sorrow  has  been  blunted.  There  is 
sorrow  left,  no  doubt  of  it,  but 
rather  inclined  to  a  modification  of 
passion  than  true  mourning. 

"  Me ! — me ! — Alone — alone  !  I 
am  left  alone  in  my  misery!  " 

That  is  the  shriek  of  personal  suf- 
fering, the  cry  of  a  wrenched  muscle. 
It  is  not  grief,  it  is  pain,  it  is  selfish- 
ness— pitiable,  if  you  will ;  yet 
having  nothing  of  the  softness  of 
desertion,  or  the  dignity  of  a  broken 
spirit. 

"  Married !  why  could  not  they 
have  been  married  by  the  fat  Pere 
Lablouse  ?  Soon  come  back  !  Yes, 
yes  ;  when  my  king  command  me  to 
uproot  the  grand  avenue  and  plant 
dandelions." 

Eeduce  distress  of  mind  to  argu- 
ment, and  as  the  mist  of  the  valley, 
gently  rising,  grows  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  it  is  wholly  dispersed 
into  invisibility  under  the  rays  of  an 
early  sun,  so  rapidly  and  so  effec- 
tually does  such  distress  evaporate. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  the  forester's  grievous  bereave- 
ment— for  grievous,  in  sad  truth,  it 
was — two  pairs  of  postillion's  boots, 
weighing  quite  forty  pounds  a  pair, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
blacksmith  and  the  carpenter  had 
more  influence  than  the  worker  in 
leather,  were  doing  their  best,  with 
the  aid  of  the  boys  who  owned 
them,  to  get  forward  a  travelling 
caleche-and-four.  When  we  now 
see  this  contrivance  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  working  through  the  last 
custom-house  amenities  of  Pantar- 
lier,  close  to  the  free  borders  of  the 
Svvitzer's  land;  and  having  arrived 
at  Jougne,  on  the  top  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  the  first  view  of  its 
glorious  scenery  was  fascination 
even  to  those  who  were  fascinated 
with  each  other.  The  human  mind 
is  capacious,  it  understands  fascina- 
tion in  the  plural. 

Switzerland!  the  wonder-land  of 
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Europe,  as  Sinai,  of  tlie  world  ;  and 
it  was  under  the  splendour  of  a 
summer  sunset,  Loftus  and  Louise 
first  beheld  it.  AVas  there  room  for 
light  thoughts  ?  They  were  in  a  pre- 
sence that  forbade  them.  Of  the 
two  travellers,  the  lady  appeared 
to  be  the  least  pre-occupied ;  and 
ber  exclamation,  when  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  and  Lake  Leman,  backed  by 
that  amazing  chain  of  mountains  of 
which  Mont  Blanc  is  monarch,  burst 
on  her  sight,  was  not  that  of  mere 
unreasoning  rapture — simple  animal 
gratification,  or  the  hand-clapping 
of  beguilement — but  the  higher 
feeling  of  a  mind  that  rejoiced  in 
the  boundless  beauties  of  Provi- 
dence. Nevertheless,  it  produced 
little  more,  I  am  afraid,  than  a  tem- 
porary impression,  the  poor  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  the  gorgeous 
and  gaudy  scenes  in  the  ceremonies 
of  her  own  church,  which  melt  away 
like  the  dissolving  views  of  the 
magic-lantern,  and,  replaced  by 
others  of  a  totally  opposite  nature, 
leave  no  permanent  record  behind. 

I  am  not  going  to  copy  the  guide- 
books, nor  even  give  my  own  per- 
sonal wanderings  and  experiences, 
which  would  lead  to  much  the  same 
purpose.  The  honour,  honesty,  and 
patriotism  of  the  Swiss,  and  the 
unrivalled  scenery  of  their  country, 
have  been  too  often  said,  sung,  pic- 
tured, and  lionized,  for  repetition 
here, — 

The  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish 
face 

could  hardly  be  a  more  multiplied 
stupidity.  A  stick  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way,  but  a  talking  stick  is  in 
everybody's  way.  I  beg,  therefore, 
to  refer  you  to  print  till  I  am  able 
to  talk  "  like  a  book." 

AVhen  a  flitting  was  on  the  eve  of 
accomplishment,  Loftus  discharged 
his  tiger  and  sold  his  horses,  retain- 
ing his  caleche  as  a  travelling  car- 
riage. His  valet  was  too  great  a 
treasure  to  be  left  behind.  Of  course 


Loftus  must  have  somebody  to  do 
everything,  else  how  could  he  him- 
self enjoy  the  doing  nothing  ?  Do- 
ing nothing.  Now  don't ;  you'll  get 
hurt !  one  or  other  of  the  active 
wheels  of  civilization  will  catch  you 
up ;  and  if  you  come  out  with  only 
the  loss  of  a  scalp,  great  is  your 
luck.  0  the  weary,  weary  work  of 
doing  nothing  !  the  heaviest  labour 
on  this  earth,  the  most  exhaustive 
of  intellect,  most  treacherous  to 
bodily  comfort  and  health. 

William  Sweeps  was  indispen- 
sable. 

He  knew  everything ;  did  every- 
thing ;  was  his  patron's  right  hand 
and  left  hand,  and  head  and  heels. 
The  master  and  mistress  had  there- 
fore little  more  to  occupy  their 
valuable  time  than  to  smile  on  each 
other,  and  go  to  sleep ;  both  of 
which  charming  results  they  suc- 
cessfully carried  out. 

Their  plan  was  to  make  Lau- 
sanne head-quarters  for  some  time. 
Lausanne  the  nave  of  the  wheel, 
themselves,  the  spokes,  radiating  in 
all  directions.  Their  hotel  expe- 
rience was  not  very  favourable. 
They  dined  at  the  table  d'hote; 
looked  unutterable  things  at  each 
other,  and  hardly  utterable  things 
to  anybody  else.  They  were  voted 
into  solitude ;  and  after  the  first 
few  days  of  public  life,  determined 
on  looking  out  for  a  private  resi- 
dence. Loftus  soon  heard  of  many. 
With  the  name  of  one  Louise  was 
highly  delighted — the  Bois  de  Vaud 
— on  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman, 
half  a  league  from  Lausanne.  She 
clapped  her  little  hands  in  the 
greatest  rapture :  and,  dancing 
round  her  less  volatile  mate,  de- 
clared in  all  sorts  of  petty  and 
pretty  phrases,  it  would  remind  her 
of  the  Bois  de  St.  Grermain ! — a 
reminiscence,  one  would  think, 
hardly  of  the  pleasantest. 

The  place  was  taken  by  the  year ; 
and  when  Louise  first  saw  it,  she 
exclaimed, — 
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"  But  vvliere  is  the  wood  ?  I  see 
uo  bois.''' 

Loftus  pointed  to  the  vineyard 
behind  the  chateau,  and  to  the 
garden  in  front. 

"But  where  is  the  wood  ?  Why 
is  it  called  Bois  de  Vaud  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  those  apple-trees, 
dear?  they  are  golden-pippins — 
queen  of  apples.  And  there  ;  look 
there  !  what  a  row  of  magnificent 
walnuts !  " 

"  Bah  !  what  a  cheat,^no  wood  !  " 

The  "  no-wood"  of  life  is  com- 
mon enough  ;  it  is  one  of  the 

"  Chains  of  causes, 
Link'd  to  effects :   invincible  neces- 
sity?" 

I  have  often  hunted  for  the 
monster,  but  could  never  find  him. 

Louise  was  soon  greatly  pleased 
with  both  bouse  and  position  ;  and 
used  to  be  most  especially  delighted 
to  watch  the  lizardtj  selecting  the 
sunny  side  of  the  peaches,  and 
nibbling  away  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. 

It  was  now  the  young  days  of 
September,  and  they  could  make 
few  excursions  this  year — Cha- 
mouni,  Schafi'hausen, — these  they 
did  see  ;  reserving  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  country  for  the 
following  summer. 

Poor  girl. 

It  was  early,  very  early  in  that 
summer — the  first  week  of  June — 
when  she  rested  in  the  little  ceme- 
tery of  Ouchy  ;  and  a  tiny  Louise 
was  left  in  her  place. 

Poor  girl. 

It  is  well  for  thee.  Happiness 
would  not  and  could  not  have  been 
thy  lot.  The  two  individuals  paired, 
were  wholly  unsuited  to  such  a  con- 
dition. One  slow,  the  other  viva- 
cious; one  methodical,  the  other 
impulsive  ;  one  fairly  educated,  the 
other  of  very  scanty  information 
indeed.  The  gentleman,  an  admirer 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  because  he  was 
the  elder,  and  because  bis  death  was 


from  a  mighty  catastrophe — the 
tremendous  eruption  of  Vesuvius,, 
which  buried  Herculaneum ;  for 
even  in  those  days  he  deferred  to 
greatness,  while  the  lady  cared 
nothing  for  either  Pliny  or  eruption,. 
— unless  a  pimple  on  her  own  fair 
cheek.  He  essentially  good-tem- 
pered, she  verging  towards  the 
sauce  piquante,  with  rather  an  over- 
dose of  the  piquancy.  Let. them 
have  been  what  they  would,  there 
is  no  happiness  for  runaways  ;  it 
smacks  too  sharply  of  the  head- 
strong. I  would  not  only  pair  but 
match,  and  carry  out  the  principle 
with  impartiality — two  good  tem- 
pers together — two  bad  tempers 
together.  I  don't  mean  there  can 
be  harmony  betwixt  the  bad  tem- 
pers, but  we  are  doing  additional 
service  to  society  by  deference  to 
the  matching  system.  We  are 
getting  rid  of  a  couple  of  them  in 
a  single  establishment,  instead  of 
widening  the  area  of  anger,  and 
making  two  households  miserable^ 
by  yoking  together  cat  and  dove. 

At  four-and-twenty,  Loftus  was 
left  with  the  sole  charge  of  an 
infant.  It  is  not  every  young  fellow 
that  could  have  given  as  good  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  He 
loved  it ;  nay,  he  loved  it  fondly,, 
and  with  genuine  afiection ;  and 
provided  it  with  the  best  attend- 
ance money  and  careful  selection 
could  obtain. 

Nearly  six  years  passed  away^ 
leaving  only  two  events  which  ever 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
chronicler :  the  first  was  the  rank 
of  major ;  how,  and  in  what  service, 
acquired  in  so  short  a  time,  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  known ; 
hence,  in  after  years,  certain  fasti- 
dious people  used  to  call  him 
major-domo — behind  his  back  ;  be- 
fore his  face,  major-general.  The 
other  was  a  circumstance,  without 
which  this  history  could  not  have 
been  written — the  dismissal  of  his 
valet,  William  Sweeps,  an  event  as. 
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common  as  aflasli  of  lightning,  and, 
like  that  in  the  present  instance, 
more  serions  tlian  it  sounds. 

His  master  had  many  times 
missed  small  sums  of  money  ;  but 
never  troubled  himself  as  to  the 
hort'.  He,  however,  lost  an  object 
which  he  highly  prized,  and  of 
which  he  came  into  possession  in  a 
singular  way.  Three  brothers — 
La  llivieres — then  middle-aged  men, 
were  among  his  acquaintance,  when 
living  at  the  Bois  de  A^aud.  They 
were  connected  with  some  of  the 
bighest  nobles  of  France;  indeed, 
the  elder  brother  was  heir  to  the 

Duke  de  M  ,  and  Loftus,  even 

then,  treated  such  a  person  as  a 
personage.  They  were  great  sports- 
men ;  he  was  less  than  small,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  immense 
trouble,  and  trouble  could  not  be 
pleasure  ;  more  drudgery  than  he 
would  willingly  incur,  and,  as  long 
as  coin  would  conquer  both  fur  and 
featliers,  w^hy  personally  interfere 
in  the  barter  ?  as  long  as  he  could 
afford  to  have  house-stewards  to 
buy,  or  game-keepers  to  shoot,  why 
should  he  lower  himself  to  their 
work  ?  just  as  why  should  he 
undertake  the  labour  of  dancing, 
wlien  he  could  pay  somebody  to 
dance  for  him  ?  Theory  is  a  strong 
man  defending  his  castle,  till  a 
stronger  than  he  come  and  take  it 
from  him. 

It  happened  that  during  the 
w  inter  following  the  death  of  little 
Louise's  mother,  the  brothers 
Eivieres  one  day  persuaded  him  to 
fijo  out  with  them  duck-shooting. 
They  set  him  up  with  gun,  ammu- 
nition, &c.  for  the  excursion,  pro- 
phct-ying  he  would  soon  establish 
for  himself  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  devoted  lover  of  the  sport.  Loftus 
shook  his  head,  but  went  with  them. 
There  is  a  small,  reedy  brook,  across 
which  passes  the  road  from  Lausanne 
to  Geneva,  close  to  the  lake,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  league  from  the 
Bois  de  Yaud.    A  mile  above  this 


road,  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the  stream, 
a  mallard  rose. 

"Don't  fire,  don't  fire;  he's  out 
of  reach." 

The  warningcame  too  late.  Loftus 
fired,  and  the  bird  dropped. 

"  Stand  still,  one  monient,"  said 
the  elder  brother; — "I  have  a 
strong  reason  for  asking  it.  I  must 
mark  this  spot,  and  that,  where  the 
bird  has  fallen."  He  picked  up  a 
large  stone,  and  laid  it  on  the  ex- 
act place  where  Loftus  stood  when 
he  fired.  They  then  proceeded  to 
seek  for  the  bird;  and  found  it  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  brook,  where  it 
had  dropped  dead.  He  took  it  up; 
and  replacing  it  with  another  stone 
turned  to  Loftus,  saying  : 

"  We  must  measure  the  distance 
to-morrow ;  for  we  have  no  means 
now  of  being  accurate  :  you  shall 
then  know  why." 

And  on  the  morrow  they  did 
measure  the  distance  ;  it  proved  to 
be  eighty-six  yards. 

"Now,"  Faid  the  senior  La  Ei- 
viere,  "  I  will  explain  the  mystery. 
This  ring,"  showing  one  he  always 
wore,  "  when  I  was  a  younger  man 
than  you  are,  was  on  the  finger  of  a 
dear  friend.  "We  'were  once  out 
shooting  together,  when  I  made  a 
chance  shot  at  a  duck,  like  your's 
yesterday.  My  friend  measured  the 
ground  ;  it  was  two  yards  less  than 
we  have  just  found  this  to  be.  The 
distance  was  so  extraordinary,  for 
the  bird  to  have  dropped  dead,  or 
even  to  have  been  much  if  at  all  in- 
jured by  the  shot,  that  my  friend 
took  oft'  his  ring  and  gave  it  to  me 
as  a  memento  of  the  occurrence; 
adding,  in  joke,  what  he  conceived 
to  be  an  impossible  contingency, 
'When  you  see  a  duck  killed  with 
a  common  fowling-piece  at  a  greater 
distance  than  this,  give  the  sports- 
man the  ring,  and  tell  him  the 
story.'  The  supposed  impossibility 
has  come  to  pass ;  here  is  the  ring  ; 
wear  it ;  the  conditions  are  the 
same  that  were  imposed  on  myself; 
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and  I  suspect,"  added  he,  smiling, 
"it  will  become  an  heirloom." 

Heirloom  !  it  sounded  sweet  in 
the  ear  of  the  tailor-usurer's  son. 

*'  Heir !  magic  word,  investing  fools 
With  all  the  learning  of  the  schools ; 
"With  wealth  and  power,  place,  and 

scope — 
A  rich  inheritance  of  rope  ! 
While  younger  sons,  and  younger 

daughters, 
Are  coolly  told — to  drink  the  waters." 

La  Reviere's  curiously-bestowed 
gift  was  a  diamond  of  great  value, 
plainly  set.  The  money-worth  of 
the  jewel  did  not  interest  Loftus, 
nor  the  peculiarity  of  possession. 
But  the  giver,  as  a  member  of  one 
of  the  highest  families  in  Prance, 
that  did  •  interest  him  very  much 
indeed.  The  loss  of  it,  therefore, 
aroused  even  liis  somewhat  sluggish 
nature. 

He  had  one  day  laid  it  on  the 
chimney-piece  of  his  study,  when 
he  was  suddenly  called  out  into  the 
garden  for  some  horticultural  pur- 
pose. He  was  not  five  minutes  out 
of  the  house ;  and  as  he  passed  his 
study  window  on  returning,  saw 
his  valet  pass«from  the  fire-place 
and  leave  the  room.  He  thought 
nothing  of  this,  until  going  to  the 
chimney-piece  for  his  ring — it  was 
not  there.  He  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  his  valet  might  be  sent  to 
him.  That  worthy  and  confidential 
household  arrangement  soon  ap- 
peared. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  my 
ring,  William  ?  " 

"  Tour  ring,  sir  ?  "  and  he  looked 
at  his  master's  finger,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  it  there. 

"  What  did  you  take  it  from  this 
chimney-piece  for  ?  " 

"  Never  seen  it  off  your  hand, 
sir,  since  you  told  me  the  w^ay  you 
got  it." 

It  is  possible  to  excite  the  most 
apathetic  ;  and  Loftus  started  for- 
Avard,  exclaiming  with  a  vehemence. 


not  only  quite  foreign  to  his  nature, 
but  apparently,  and  perhaps  really,, 
of  double  violence,  contrasted  with 
his  usual  quietude, — 

"Liar!  thief!  I  saw  you  from 
the  garden.  We'll  soon  have  the 
matter  sifted  and  settled  ;  "  and  he 
strode  to  the  door  in  a  state  of 
stimulation  hardly  imaginable  in 
such  a  man,  as  he  fairly  bellowed, — 

"  I  know  where  the  bank  notes 
are  gone  now — ungrateful  thief!  " 

"Then  I'm  sure  you  know  more 
than  I  do,  sir." 

William  was  not  easily  taken 
aback,  and  continued  with  the  most 
perfect  coolness  and  equanimity,  as 
his  master  was  passing  through  the 
do  or- way, — • 

"  Liar !  thief.  I  wish  you  to 
remember,  Mr.  Toplofty ;  to  remem- 
ber every  hour  of  your  life,  as  a 
poisonous  curse  clinging  to  the 
sweet  remembrance,  that  so  sure 
as  you  and  I  live,  nay,  even  if  I  die, 
you  will  some  day  find  the  name  of 
Bill  Sweeps  troublesome." 

Loftus  was  gone. 

And  so  was  Mr.  William  Sweeps, 
with  the  curse  on  his  lip,  and  the 
plunder  in  his  pocket,  long  before 
his  luaster  had  even  reached  the 
authorities  of  Lausanne ;  nor  was 
he  ever  again  heard  of  till,  many 
years  afterwards,  his  name  was  in- 
troduced by  Count  Gerowski — 
Chevalier  de  Trefle. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Loftus  liad  written  to  Jaques 
Eamce  on  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  received  a  very  sorrowful 
reply,  entreating  to  see  his  little 
grandchild  before  its  father's  return 
to  England.  Loftus  promised,  tho' 
if^was  a  sort  of  dream  with  him  to 
bring  up  his  daughter  in  ignorance 
of  her  maternal  relations  ;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  hiniself,  and  of  the  high,  even  at 
that  early  age.     Nevertheless,  in 
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fulfilment  of  his  promise,  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  his 
little  one's  life,  he  appeared,  one 
afternoon,  in  the  forest  of  St.  Ger- 
main, with  his  daughter  and  a  mid- 
dle-aged Swiss  nurse.  They  had 
driven  from  St.  Germain ;  and  Ja- 
ques,  who  was  talking  to  a  parrot, 
whose  stand  he  often  in  summer 
moved  into  the  dozen  square  yards 
of  garden  in  front  of  his  lodge, 
watched  the  carriage  with  but  a 
very  small  degree  of  curiosity  till  it 
was  suddenly  pulled  up  at  his  gate. 
He  was  instantly  struck  with  a 
conviction  of  the  truth,  while,  with 
one  hand  on  his  waistcoat,  the  other 
extended,  and  quavering  with  anxiety 
— or  habit — he  rushed  through  the 
wicket,  and  to  the  carriage  window. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  my  son,  my  son  !  there 
thou  art  !  I  knew  it.  At  last  ! 
there  thou  art.  .  And  Louise  !  the 
little  Louise!" — He  seized  her  in 
his  arms;  lifted  her  from  the  car- 
riage ;  set  her  on  the  ground — and 
himself,  too,  save  that  she  was  on 
her  feet,  and  he  was  sitting. 

*'  There,  ma  lelle  I  now  we  are 
more  on  a  level.  Let  me  examine  ! 
Yes  ;  that  was  my  own  little  Louise, 
once  ;  —  only  the  eyes  have  got 
smaller,  and  the  nose  ?  Yes,  yes  ; 
the  nose  is  getting  larger ;  and  the 
hair  ?  Just  the  very  same,  but  two 
or  three  shades  lighter.  My  dear 
child  !  I  swear  thou  art  my  grand- 
daughter !  There,  now  !  every  " — 
At  that  moment,  the  nurse,  who  was 
rather  dignified,  and  prided  herself 
on  the  proprieties,  took  the  little 
girl's  hand,  and  walked  with  becom- 
ing deliberation  into  the  cottage. 

"The  granddaughter  of  a  peasant," 
muttered  she  ;  "  I  had  my  doubts  ; 
I  had  my  suspicions.  Beauty  was 
weak  in  its  contest  with  wealth.  Ah 
me,  ah  me  !  what  a  happiness  to  be 
born  plain,  and  to  grow  up  plainer ! " 

How  happy  she  must  have  been  ! 
Besides  all  that  happiness,  she  had 
two  really  admirable  properties  :— 
she  unaffectedly  loved  her  charge ; 


and  would  have  defended  the  little 
lady  against  all  comers.  Then,  un- 
like the  general  inhabitants  of  her 
canton — St.  Gall — she  was  superla- 
tively neat  and  clean;  and  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  dirt  and  discredit 
went  together. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  remark  of 
the  tourist,  that  he  would  know  a 
Protestant,  from  a  Roman  Catholic, 
canton  the  instant  he  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  on  account  of  the 
neatness  and  general  cleanliness  of 
the  Protestant ;  attributing  the  dif- 
ference to  the  faith.  The  fact  is 
indisputable  ;  the  inference,  like 
many  another  in  science,  as  well  as 
in  social  relations,  false.  The  cantons 
which  first  embraced  the  Eeforma- 
tion  were  the  agricultural — Berne, 
Zurich,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  for 
instance.  The  pastoral  regions,  on 
the  contrary,  lying  for  the  most  part 
more  remote  from  progress,  more 
isolated,  held  to  old  traditions.  In 
spite  of  the  poetical  Pandean  pipe 
and  flower-wreathed  crook  of  the 
imaginary  shepherd  and  shepherdess, 
they  are,  throughout  whole  districts, 
extremely  unpoetical  and  filthy. 
Their  companionship  is  cattle  rather 
than  their  fellows.  Toil,  deep,  last- 
ing, pervading  their  whole  lives,  is 
the  lot  of  the  women  —  ministers  in 
the  temple  of  uncleanness.  The  most 
they  can  do  is  to  look  after  the 
neatness  of  their  milk  veir^sels.  The 
Swiss  chalet  is  unequalled  for  smoke 
and  filth  : — curd  has  something  to 
do  with  this  ;  creed,  nothing.  An 
idyl  may  be  a  pretty,  little,  affected,, 
bucolic  affair ;  but  it  must  not  be 
chanted  within  sight  or  scent  of  its 
prototype. 

There  was  no  time  fixed  for  the 
visit  of  Loftus  to  Jaques  Kamee. 
Before  he  returned  to  England,  was 
the  sole  stipulation ;  and  the  event 
came  off'  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
from  his  father,  received  when  he 
was  at  Madrid.   It  was  to  this  effect  r 

"  I  want  you  to  come  back,  Lofty^ 
20—2 
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for  more  reasons  than  one.    I  have 
not  been  well  of  late ;  and  I  want  to 
see  you  married  before  I  die.  I 
have  done  a  little  business  with  Lord 
Softerly — the  extra  wonder  of  the 
world,  we're  most  on  us  acquainted 
with — (sixty  per  cent.,  and  £5,000 
worth  of  gridirons).  He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Klipper;  and  will, 
some  day  or  other,  come  into  posses- 
sion of  an  untarnished  title.    It  had 
got  a  bit  mildewy ;  but  was  polished 
up  again  by  his  mother,  who  was 
Araminta  Sweetbread,  the  carcass- 
butcher's  girl.    She  scowered  it  into 
some  sort  o'  brightness  with  a  couple 
o'  plums  and  a  calve's  head  for  crest. 
"Well,  as  I  said,  my  Lord  Softerly 
will  get  the  scowered-up  title  a  good 
spell  the  worse  for  wear.    That's  his 
look-out.    The  sod,  and  the  Consols, 
and  the  Railway  Debentures  is,  for 
the  most  part,  safe  in  my  pocket. 
That's  my  look-out.    He  has  a  sister, 
too,  with  the  usual  noble  beggary  of 
£5,000.    Lady  Anne's  a  poor  slip- 
sloppy  thing,  to  be  sure  ; — there's 
uo  doubt  of  that; — with  the  common 
no-education  of  her  class,  and  its 
consequent  look  down-upon-us  dodge. 
She's  a  sort  o'  run-up,  stove- weakened 
plant — a  article  as  isn't  a  bit  better 
nor  shoddy — and  won't  last  long. 
She  may  hold  out  to  bring  a  heir — I 
dare  say  she  will ; — anyhow,  the  bit 
o'  blood's  worth    something  while 
monarchies  keep  a'-top.    So  here's 
your  wife  —  Lady  Anne  Toplofty  : 
why  not  ?    The  Peels  are  made  out 
to  be  descendants  from  a  king.  Who 
cares  for  trade  that  can  do  no  better 
than  that?     The  Toploftys  strike 
higher;  they  claims  descent  from 
Jupiter,  Danac,  and  th^  Shower  o' 
Gold — a  more  powerful  and  solid 
claim  than  any  that  comes  from  poor 
frippery  kings,  that  theirselves  come 
from  the  ranks  one  time  or  other ; 
and  that  nobody  cares  a  jot  about, 
beneath  the  outside  plastering.  A 
little  flummery 's  a  big  mummery. 

"  I've  not  only  found  a  noble  wife 
for  ye,  Master  Lofty,  but  have  bought 


a  place  for  you  in  the  country.  It 
latterly  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the 
Softeriys  ;  so  I  got  it  a  bargain.  It 
dates  from  early  times;  and  long  ago 
was  held  by  the  Barons  of  Eavens- 
holm. 

"So  there  you  are; — a  noble  wife, 
a  noble  place  in  the  country,  and  a 
father  to  back  ye  up.  Go  in  and 
win,  my  boy ;  only  don't  be  long 
before  you  come  home.  I've  some- 
how got  shaky ;  but  the  head's  all 
right.  "  T.  T. 

"  P.S. — You'll  be  sure  to  come 
through  Paris.  Call  at  the  P.O.  I 
shall,  perhaps!,  have  a  commission  for 
ye.  '  T.  T. 

Loftus  laid  the  letter  reverently 
before  him,. 

"  Shaky  !  father  does  work  so  ! 
His  poor  brain  will  shake  his  body 
to  pieces  ;  and  then — both,  both, 
both  must  go.  What  a  strange 
thing  life  is  !  the  gates  of  death  to 
the  animal,  and  resurrection  to  the 
soul.  Wife — noble  wife.  Heir — 
— noble  heir.  Personal  nobility  : — 
all  that  is  worth  a  struggle  ; — and  I 
may  get  it  all  without  any  struggle 
whatever  !  Earl  of  Eavensholm, 
Viscount  Toplofty  !  It  sounds  well. 
And  the  coronet  will  be  solid — not 
gilt  gingerbread.  Eh  ?  true,  true, 
Louise  !  —  my  own  darling  child  ! 
Thou  art  like  Newton's  little  dog, 
Louise!  thou  art  like  Newton's  little 
dog,  which  destroyed  the  labour  of 
years  in  a  moment — and  yet  received 
no  rebuke.  So  be  it;  so  be  it.  Good- 
bye to  that  illusion.  Thou  hast 
pufled  away  noble  wife,  and  noble 
heir,  and  nobility,  and  all  sorts  of 
noble  things  !  Ah  !  Louise,  Louise, 
my  little  Louise !  playful  and  affec- 
tionate thou  art;  and  ever  shalt  thou 
be,  sole  mistress  of  Ravensholm ! — 
God  bless  thee  !  " 

As  soon  after  the  receipt  of  his 
father's  letter  as  possible,  he  left 
Madrid  ;  fulfilled  his  promise  to  his 
child's  grandfather  ;  and  hastened 
on   to    Paris.      He    found  Hotel 
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Meurice,  and  indeed  the  whole  city, 
weariDg  the  same  aspect  as  before 
the  revolution  wliich  introduced 
him  to  La  Vaudoire,  the  forest  of 
St.  Germain,  and  Louise  Eamee. 
The  moment  he  entered  the  hotel, 
he  sent  his  name  to  the  post  office, 
for  any  I*oste  Hestante  communi- 
cations that  might  have  arrived. 
The  gai'9on  returned  with  a  letter, 
which  Loft  us  took  with  something 
like  eagerness.  The  address  was  in 
a  formal,  up-and-down  character, 
almost  painfully  distinct,  and  wholly 
unknown  to  him. 

"This  was  all?" 

"  Tes,  monsieur." 

Exit  gar9on  ;  open  letter. 

"  Lane,  London, 

"  2nd  May,  18—. 

"Dear  Sir, — It  is  our  painful 
duty  to  announce  to  you  the  death 
of  our  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
spected client,  your  honourable 
father,  on  the  30th  ultimo.  And 
we  have  the  gratification  to  inform 
you,  that  testator  directs  interest 
to  be  paid  on  £1000,  4  per  cents., 
quarterly,  to  his  daughter,  Eebecca, 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  life. 
He  then  leaves  you  the  whole  of  his 
large  landed  estates,  in  fee ;  and 
proceeds  to  make  you  residuary 
legatee  ;  by  which  you  get  the  entire 
personal  property,  less  the  £40  per 
annum  to  your  sister. 

"  We  have  been,  for  many  years, 
the  confidential  law-agents  of  your 
late  father ;  and  we  are  in  a  position 
to  afford  you  every  information. 
The  real  property  is  very  extensive 
—  the  kernel  of  the  Softerly 
estates  ;  and  the  personalty  is  large. 
We  would  suggest  your  immediate 
attention.  AVe  are.  Sir,  your  very 
obedient,  humble  servants, 

"  TwiGG  &  Gripp." 

There  was  probably  never  any 
very  strong  affection  between  Lof- 
tus  and  his  father.  The  elder,  was 
a  living  multiplication-table  ;  up  to 
the  chin  in  other  peoples'  parch- 


ments, and  his  own  guineas:  the 
younger,  as  child,  schoolboy,  col- 
legian, or  traveller,  was  little  seen 
and  less  understood  by  his  father. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  so ;  for  scant 
was  the  congeniality  of  the  pair. 
The  class  Softerly,  was  sought  out 
eagerly  by  the  senior,  as  his  lawful 
prey  ;  or  rather,  they  solicited  the 
aid  of  his  talons — which  he  kindly 
afforded  ;  while  a  smile  on  his  lip, 
and  a  sneer  in  his  heart,  betrayed 
his  fitness  for  the  vulture's  office. 
The  junior  worshipped  rank  of  all 
sorts,  as  a  thing  per  se,  to  adore  ; 
as  a  brazen  serpent  of  the  wilder- 
ness, lifted  up  for  the  welfare  of  the 
smitten  of  inferiority.  Eeal,  cordial, 
human  brotherhood  could  not  exist 
between  opposites,  no  matter  how 
nature  packed  them. 

The  elder,  in  this  sketch,  if  not  a 
whiteboy,  was  certainly  a  white- 
headed  boy — an  incarnation  of 
whiteness — compared  to  those  who 
entrap  blockheads  by  smothering 
the  iron  teeth  with  roses ;  who  sur- 
round destruction  with  the  stereo- 
type-smile of  deceit,  with  the  rich 
and  sparkling  banquet,  the  low, 
sweet  seduction  of  music;  and  who 
sprinkle  the  victim  of  the  "  green 
cloth,"  with  the  spray  of  luscious 
odours — till — aye,  till  what  r — till 
the  spot  of  earth  they  covered  know 
them  no  more.  Why,  the  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent,  gentleman,  with 
his  petty  etceteras  of  odds  and 
ends,  is  an  angel  of  light  to  the 
presenter  of  a  fiower  with  an  asp 
in  it.  This  villain  seeks  you  out — 
spreads  abroad  his  net — the  extor- 
tioner does  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he 
is  the  sought,  not  the  seeker ;  and 
though  perhaps  in  heart  as  great  a 
thief  as  the  other,  he  is  not  so 
elaborate  and  alluring  a  rascal — the 
victim  carries  his  own  spade,  and 
digs  his  own  pit — if  ho  tumble 
headlong  into  it,  whose  fault  is 
that  ?  However  abominable  it  may 
be,  when  avarice  looks  out  for  folly 
to  play  into  its  hands,  it  is  less — 
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less  by  the  pains-taking,  tban  the 
/jomplicated  preparations  to  which 
the  beckoning  finger  invites  heed- 
lessness. 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
which  saw  the  arrival  of  Loftus  in 
Paris,  also  saw  his  departnre  for 
Calais,  on  his  road  to  England. 
Arrived  in  London,  he  made  his  way 
immediately  to  the  office  of  Twigg 
and  Gripp.  He  did  not  look  like  a 
millionnaire.  His  cut  was  decidedly 
foreign,  and  not  very  flattering  to 
the  foreigner  either.  The  epitome 
of  a  clerk  in  the  lower  department 
of  the  respectable  firm  of  Twigg 
and  Gripp,  showed  strong  derisive 
tendencies  when  the  vision  first 
appeared,  by  distending  an  ex- 
tremely ugly  extent  of  mouth  into 
much  greater  ugliness,  in  his  at- 
tempt at  a  sarcastic  grin ;  as,  look- 
ing hard  at  his  own  nose  all  the 
while,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Well !  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Either  of  your  masters." 

"  That's  a  good  un.  Don't  know 
any  such  people." 

"  I'll  try  to  find  one  for  you ; " 
and  he  made  a  dive  for  a  staircase, 
which  he  had  noticed  exactly  op- 
posite the  house-door  as  he  entered. 

"  I  say,"  sliouted  the  clerk,  "  that 
won't  pay.    Who  are  you 

"Major  Loftus  Toplofty." 

"  Wiiat  ?  the  owld— bless  me  !  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Major.  Both  my 
employers  are  in  their  private  ofiice  : 
first-floor — first  door  to  the  right — 
all 's  first,  and  all 's  right  here, 
Mnjor" — and  the  eyes,  like  the 
liberated  sting  of  a  wasp,  seemed 
to  pierce  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  flesh  of  the  nose,  till  they  dis- 
appeared. 

When  Loftus  entered  the  city 
sanctum  of  law,  one  of  the  partners 
was  seated  at  a  desk,  and  the  other 
was  standing  at  a  desk.  The  two 
pairs  of  eyes  looked  up,  but  made 
no  sign, 

"  I  dare  say,  gentlemen,  you  have 
forgotten  me." 


"Mr.  Toplofty,  of  Eavensholm," 
said  Mr.  Twigg,  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  bowing  with  the  solemnity  be- 
fitting the  new  black  broad  cloth 
and  hatband  of  heirdom. 

"  We  are  much  pleased,"  said 
Gripp,  "that  you  have  so  quickly 
and  efficiently  replied  to  our  letter 
of  advice  ;  and  we  beg  you  to  believe, 
that  your  property — " 

"  And  your  interests,"  put  in 
Twigg. 

"  Shall  never  slip  through  our 
fingers,  you  may  depend  on  it,  by 
any  fault  of  ours,"  concluded  Gripp. 

The  calm  and  placid  lake  reflects 
the  cloudlet  as  it  careers  across  the 
heavens  more  distinctly  than  when 
rippled  by  the  breeze ;  as  the  calm 
and  placid  man  is  more  vividly  im- 
pressed with  external  objects  than 
the  blustering  son  of  noise.  What 
the  unthinking  often  mistake  for 
apathy,  is  either  conventional  quie- 
tude or  natural  imperturbability; 
neither  of  which  infers  slowness  of 
apprehension,  only  love  of  ease. 
Hence  Loftus,  at  a  glance,  perfectly 
understood  his  friends  ;  but  merely 
asked, — 

"  Where  is  my  sister  now  living  ?  " 

"  Where  your  worthy  father,  for 
the  most  jiart,  lived — -No.  8,  Ehino 
Court,  Cobweb  Alley." 

"  Thank  you.    Good  morning." 

As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned, 
the  duet  was  not  less  expressive 
than,  concise. 

"  Close,"  said  Twigg. 

"  AV^eak,"  said  Gripp  ;  and  the 
pens  were  scratching  away  as  be- 
fore. Presently,  a  murmuring  came 
from  Gripp, — • 

"  It  won't  do  to  let  the  parvenu 
canvass  this,  that,  and  the  other  ; 
and  twist  us  over  and  over  in  his 
mind,  till  maybe  some  one  else  may 
find  their  way  there." 

"  His  mind ;  pooh,  pooh  !  he  has 
no  mind." 

"  That's  just  the  reason  why  some- 
body might  pop  in,  and  fill  up  the 
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hole.  One  of  us  should  try  Ehino 
Court  to-morrow." 

The  partners  had  evidently- 
agreed;  for  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Gripp  was  stand- 
ing before  No.  8,  with  a  puzzled 
expression  on  his  small  mean 
features.  The  shutters  were  closed  ; 
the  outer  door  locked ;  the  house 
plainly  deserted.  He  turned  hastily 
to  leave  the  court,  and  almost 
stumbled  over  one  of  those  pre- 
cocious youngstersj  known  as  City 
Arabs.  Touching  the  battered 
remnant  of  what  had  once  been  a 
cap,  he  said,— 

"  I  knows  where  they're  gone," 
pointing  to  the  empty  house ;  "  'elped 
with  the  luggage,  yesterday  evening. ' ' 

"And  where  are  they  gone  ?  " 

"I  belongs  to  a  club,  I  does, 
which  won't  allow  no  hinformation, 
without  a  bargain  'cordin'  to  value." 

Gripp  took  a  penny  from  his 
pocket. 

"  That's  copper,  master ;  my  club 
doesn't  let  us  take  copper." 

Gripp  returned  it  to  his  pocket 
and  was  w^alking  away,  when  the 
young  cub  added, — "  Leastways, 
when  we  don't  like  to." 

The  penny  was  again  offered,  and 
taken. 

"  Clarendon  'Otel,  Mister  Gripp." 

"  How  do  you  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  It's  a  rule  of  my  club  to  know 
everybody's  name  and  character. 
I've  often  a-seen  you  go  to  that 
hempty  'ouse,  afore  the  owld  un 
was  made  a  black  job  on." 

"  How  did  they  go  ?  Did  they 
take  anvthing  with  them?  " 

"Don't  know." 

Gripp  produced  a  second  penny. 

"  The  owld  un's  gal,  and  a  bit  ov  a 
box,  was  fetched  away  by  a  gent 
what  cum  in  a  cab." 

In  half  an  hour  Gripp  was  at  the 
Clarendon.  He  was  shown  into  a 
room,  where  he  found  Major  Top- 
lofty and  his  sister.  After  acknow- 
ledging the  presence  of  Eebecca,  he 
eaid, — 


"  We  thought  it  right,  Major 
Toplofty,  that  you  should  examine 
the  title  to  your  landed,  and  the 
securities  of  your  persona!,  estate. 
May  we  ask  you  to  name  a  time  ?  " 

"  Ah !  business  must  have  its 
turn,  of  course.  I  will  consider  of 
it." 

Papa,  papa  I  "  exclaimed  Louise, 
running  into  his  room ;  and  then, 
on  seeing  the  stranger,  suddenly 
stopped.  Lofty  saw  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  attorney,  and  ob- 
served,— 

"  My  daughter,  Mr.  Gripp.  Come 
here,  Loo — what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mie-Mie  says  everything  will 
be  ready  in  an  hour,  papa,  and  that 
when  we  get  home  I  am  to  have  a 
real  pony." 

"  To  break  your  silly  little  head, 
eh,  Loo  ?  " 

He  would  sooner  have  broken  his 
own  head  or  neck  either,  or  a  dozen 
if  he  had  them,  than  a  hair  of  her 
head  should  come  to  harm.  Then 
turning  to  his  visitor,  he  said, — 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gripp, 
but  as  we  are  going  to  start  imme- 
diately for  Eavensholm,  our  busi- 
ness must  stand  over  for  a  short 
time." 

"  My  time  will  be  always  yours, 
Major.  I  can  run  down  to  Eavens- 
holm with  the  papers  any  day." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you.  As  soon 
as  we  are  settled  I  will  write  to 
you." 

"Well?"  queried  Twigg,  as  his 
partner  entered  on  returning  from 
the  Clarendon. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gripp,  "it's  well 
and  it  isn't.  Ehino  Court's  shut  up, 
pullet  flown." 

"  Sharp  work — like  his  father. 
Chip— eh?" 

"  No  chip  at  all.  I  found  brother 
and  sister  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel. 
They're  going  down  to  Eavensholm 
this  very  day.  Invited  me  there 
when  they're  settled.  Queer  thing 
—queer  thing.  He's  got  a  daughter, 
a  six-year-old.    Comical — no  wife  I 
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fancy,  dead  I  suppose  ;  saw  her,  not 
the  dead  mother,  but  the  cliild, — 
more  fire  in  her  eye  than  I  should 
like  to  have  the  quenching  of.  Old 
stitch  never  mentioned  it." 

"  You  may  be  sure  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Not  much  conse- 
quence to  us." 

"  It  is  much  consequence  to  us, 
too.  What  of  Lady  Anne's  mar- 
riage with  the  owner  of  Eavens- 
holm  ?  That  will  never  come  off 
now.  Then  where'sthe  complicated 
settlement,  and  the  consequent 
arrangement  of  the  Softerly  liabili- 
ties ?  " 

"  Don't  be  so  sure.  A  m.an  that 
has  been  tickled  into  matrimony 
once,  is  likely  enough  to  be  so  again. 
A  girl's  a  girl.  Aristocracy  says,  a 
boy's  a  man  and  an  heir.  He'll  go 
in  for  the  boy,  you'll  see." 

"  Can't  tell — don't  like  chance- 
work.  I  take  him  to  be  an  ass, 
certainly,  and  having  got  a  hand 
twisted  in  his  skirts,  it  will  go  hard 
with  us  if  we  don't  hold  on." 

A  satisfactory  grin  was  the  com- 
ment of  the  partners  at  this  reason- 
able conclusion. 

The  arrival  of  Major  Toplofty 
and  his  daughter  at  Kavensholm, 
w^as  duly  set  forth  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  record  of  the  Legend 
connected  with  the  old  Barony. 
Between  his  taking  possession,  and 
the  first  introduction  of  himself 
and  his  daughter  to  the  reader, 
it  was  told  that  five-and-twenty 
years  had  passed.  The  child,  Louise, 
that  we  have  just  been  talking  of, 
was  then  thirty,  and  long  before 
that  had  developed  into  Jack  Top- 
lofty, the  fast  young  lady.  8he  was 
a  huntress,  a  stable-girl,  given  to 
the  slang  of  the  straw-yard ;  too 
bold  for  admiration — matrimo- 
nially speaking — yet  as  different 
from  the  common  barbarian  of  a 
fast  girl,  as  the  fossil  is  from  the 
blazing  coal  in  which  it  is  contained. 
How  came  this?  True,  from  in- 
fancy, she  had  no  mother.    But  she 


had  a  father  who  loved  her  dearly 
and  watched  over  her  tenderly. 
She  had  a  nurse  who  cherished  her 
with  all  the  fondness  of  maternity ; 
and  she  had  masters  and  mistresses 
of  the  very  first  order,  not  only  in 
their  individual  specialties,  but  in 
their  moral  training  and  conduct,  in 
their  Christian  belief  and  practice. 
Talent  is  more  thickly  sown  than 
truth.  The  blaclc  swan  is  not 
fabulous,  only  scarce ;  and  the 
Major  found  it  in  several  depart- 
ments of  knowledge — his  child  in- 
tellectually profited  accordingly, 
and  became  steadfast  in  good  prin- 
ciples. Wherefore,  then,  did  she 
rush  into  wild  antagonism  of  at  least 
harmless  modes  of  civilization  ? 

Scarcely  had  the  first  year's  reign 
of  the  new  master  of  Ravensholm 
passed,  when  he  found  himself  a 
magistrate,  poor-law  guardian,  and 
great  man  of  the  district,  courted 
and  fawned  upon  according  to  taste. 
I  quarrel  with  no  man's  origin ; 
what  he  is  matters  not  much,  what 
he  does  matters  a  great  deal.  Syco- 
phancy is  not  the  necessary  heritage 
of  low  birth,  else  he  would  hardly 
have  held  the  position  he  did  in  the 
countr3^  He  was  the  representa- 
tive of  wealth — the  cork  belt,  with- 
out which  he  would  have  been 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  oblivion. 
His  days  of  magnificence  were 
begun.  He  filled  his  stables  witli 
horses,  his  kennels  with  hounds, 
and  though  I  never  liappened  to 
hear  of  his  table  groaning,  I  sup- 
pose it  must  have  done  so,  for  there 
was  many  a  heavy  weight  of  silver 
and  gold  laid  upon  it. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  display, 
and  as  long  as  her  beloved  Mie-Mie 
lived,  the  tastes  of  Louise  were 
very  simple.  Her  death  occurred 
when  Louise  was  in  her  eighteenth 
year.  Eor  several  months  after,  she 
shut  herself  up.  Grief  for  her  loss 
was  said  to  be  excessive.  That  it 
was  sincere  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  she  was  ardently  attached  to  her 
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nurse ;  but  suddenly,  from  what 
was  said  to  be  excess  of  sorrow,  she 
flashed  forth  a  sort  of  give-us-your- 
fin-my-boy  girl. 

Suddenly — yes,  it  was  neither  the 
growth  of  defective  education,  nor 
of  absence  of  education,  the  curse 
of  a  let-alone  system  ;  nor  was  it 
the  outburst  of  exuberant  spirits 
laughing  at  barriers.  As  little  was 
it  a  morbid  craving  for  notoriety, 
■which  only  plunges  the  poor  raono- 
maniac  into  deeper  reprobation. 
Suddenly — then  how  came  it  ?  the 
cause  must  have  been  deep  indeed 
that  could  at  once  ride  absurdity 
roughshod  over  the  conventionalism 
of  years,  and  the  surroundings  of 
generatiojis.  The  cause  was  deep, 
and  so  entirely  unexpected  and  un- 
suspected, the  victim  was  at  first 
thoroughly  prostrated.  The  reac- 
tion came,  and  oh,  what  bitter  feel- 
ings must  have  come  with  it,  to 
drive  such  a  girl  into  such  folly. 

During  the  last  illness  of  her 
nurse,  Louise  was  one  evening  sit- 
ting by  her  bed-side,  when  the  in- 
valid's eyes  opened  from  a  sleep  of 
some  duration,  and  the  watcher 
eagerly  exclaimed: — 

"  Ah,  Mie-Mie  !  you  are  better, 
you  are  better  !  You  look  so  much 
brighter  !  And  Dr.  Mastermann 
said  this  morning,  the  crisis  was  at 
hand,  and  now  you  will  be  well 
again  ;"  and  she  clapped  her  hands 
with  all  the  glee  of  a  child  of  na- 
ture, but  the  feeling  of  a  woman  of 
affection. 

The  glow  faded  from  the  cheek  of 
sickness,  and  from  the  heart  of 
love. 

"It  may  not  be,  mijnonne ;  clier 
enfant;  it  may  not  be." 

How  fervent  was  the  poor  speak- 
er's look  !  how  wistful  the  low  tones 
of  her  voice  ! 

"  I  hoped  this  draught  might  have 
been  spared!"  and  the  intens^ity  of 
the  eye  that  was  soon  to  be  closed 
for  ever  almost  spoke  of  health'  and 
strength  ;  it  was  only  feeling. 


"  Mie-Mie,  my  own  dear  Mie- 
Mie !  it  tires  you  to  talk.  Kest 
quiet  till  the  doctor  pays  his  even- 
ing  visit." 

A  wan,  pitiful  smile  passed  over 
the  pale  and  sharpened  features. 
She  withdrew  her  hand  from  be- 
neath the  bed-covering,  and,  feebly 
pressing  that  of  her  child,  again 
spake,  lower  and  lower,  more  and 
more  tremulously, — 

"  Bend  down  thine  ear,  'petite^ 
bend  down  thine  ear;  it  must  be 
whispered  now,  or  thou  might'st 
hear  it  hissed  aloud  in  the  future."' 

There  was  hesitation,  as  if  the 
faculties  were  wandering,  indistinct- 
ness touching  the  brain,  a  filtry 
phantom  rising  between  them, 
yet  her  fingers  gripped  more  tena- 
ciously those  of  her  darling  : — 

"  Art  thou  there  ?  Oh,  God  !  and 
must  it  be  ?  Core  of  my  heart ! 
thy  —  father  —  was  —  never  —  mar- 
ried." 

Save  the  name  of  Christ,  these 
were  the  last  words  of  her  earthly 
life. 

CHAPTER  XXIY. 

The  message  from  on  high,  the 
message  involving  separation  of  a 
strong  and  happy  bond  of  union, 
was  received  with  tearfulness,  it  is 
true,  by  her  left-behind ;  her  hu- 
manity forced  that ;  but  still  with 
more  calmness  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  her  age  and  sex, 
irrespective  of  training.  She  felt, 
and  felt  deeply  ;  but  with  this  sor- 
row there  was  hope,  both  for  the 
grieved  and  the  grief. 

When  shut  in  her  chamber,  a 
weight  seemed  to  press  her  down, 
that  made  her  draw  a  long,  long 
breath,  time  after  time  ;  and  as  we 
see  some  of  the  brown  leaves  of 
autumn  which  winter  with  all  his 
circling  storms  cannot  shake  off,  the 
burden  remained  lonof  persistent. 

"Mie-Mie!  Oh,  Mie-Mie,  Mie- 
Mie  !  " 
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It  was  an  exceeding  bitter  cry, 
the  wail  of  the  stricken  deer,  the 
gurgle  of  expiring  py.  Indistinct- 
ness brooded  over  her,  leaviog  the 
one  burning  spot,  sharply  defined 
in  the  mist,  the  more  sharply  for 
the  surroundiug  dullness.  She  was 
born  to  the  father  she  so  loved,  and 
that  so  loved  her,  when  he  had  no 
wife.  The  hard  future  anticipated 
its  cup  of  poison.  Thenceforth  the 
brand  was  on  her  brow,  worse, 
worse,  a  thousandfold  worse ;  it 
was  her  inner  life  to  which  the 
leprosy  clung.  She  had  no  lonf^er 
fellowship  with  her  fellows;  a  living 
fraud,  a  walking  lie. 

Thon  wert  wrong,  Louise ;  yet 
who  could  blame  thee  ? 

We  have  no  command  over  our 
birth,  but  we  have  over  our  life. 
My  existence  is  independent  of  me ; 
rny  actions  are  my  own.  Though  I 
hold  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
-chance,  that  it  is  impossible  in  the 
universe,  that  it  would  be  an  ano- 
maly in  order,  found  in  no  science, 
disgracing  no  philosophy  that  deals 
openly  with  research,  yet  there  is 
much  beyond  our  control ;  and  for 
whatever  lies  in  the  inaccessible 
country  we  are  not  responsible. 
Let  the  scorn  fall  where  it  is  due  ; 
let  withering  contempt  be  ever  in 
the  path  of  the  seducer,  that  he 
may  dwindle  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  he  has  polluted. 

AVe  are  wrong  to  look  coldly  on 
the  illegitimate ;  indeed,  we  never 
do  when  accompanied  by  the  extra- 
neous circumstances,  rank  or  wealth. 

Oh  rare  humanity  !  He's  down  ; 
he's  got  no  friends  ;  kick  him:  but 
if  distinction  nod  to  him  ?  pick 
him  up  tenderly ;  cherish  him  in 
your  unchristian  bosom;  pour  drops 
of  cordial  between  the  lips — off 
with  your  hat !  So,  it  is  not  the 
fact,  but  the  surroundings  that 
command  our  smiles  or  frowns.  I 
have  seen  many  a  fact  blushing 
under  a  cloud  of  roses,  and  many 
an  one  writhing  under  a  heap  of 


briars, — the  self-same  facts,  some  in 
fortune's  darkest  nook,  others  in 
her  sunniest  glade. 

Louise  was  not  only  a  kind- 
hearted  and  well-informed  girl,  but 
high-principled ;  deception  was  de- 
ception, whether  it  involved  the  fate 
of  emmet  or  empire.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that,  so  far  as 
herself  alone  was  concerned,  she 
would  have  told  plainly  and  openly 
what  she  now  believed  to  be  her 
true  position.  But  then  her  mo- 
ther? and  she  must  stigmatize  her 
father.  The  love  and  the  duty  of  a 
daughter  both  came  into  play.  Of 
her  mother,  there  was  not  even  the 
memory  among  her  English  friends 
or  acquaintances ;  and,  according  to 
the  usages  of  society,  the  exposure 
would  in  no  manner  have  harmed 
him.  It  is  often  slurred  over,  if  not 
admired,  in  the  one  sex,  while  the 
other  cannot  once  sin  without  re- 
probation. Honest  refinement — 
just  distinction — civilization  beyond 
compare  !  A  righteous  Daniel  come 
to  judgment ! 

What  could  Louise  do  ?  She 
knew  not  that  her  mother's  fame 
would  receive  no  more  notice  than 
the  shower  that  is  borne  away  on 
the  wings  of  the  whirlwind.  She 
knew  not  that  her  father  would 
be  courted  the  same  as  ever ;  she 
knew  not  that  the  heiress  was  equal 
to  the  king,  and  could  do  no  wrong. 
She  only  believed  she  was  not  what 
she  seemed.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
A  daughter  could  not  compromise 
her  parents.  She  became  reckless. 
She  could  not  commit  sin,  but  she 
was  reckless.  The  world's  kindly 
word  was  nothing  to  her  now.  She 
was  too  practical  and  active  a 
christian  to  shut  herself  up  in  per- 
petual prayer,  and  though  in  private 
she  laid  her  burden  before  Him  who 
promised  rest  to  the  heavy-laden,  in 
public  she  became  the  Jack  Top- 
lofty we  have  hitherto  known. 

The  great  trials  of  Louise,  the 
merry  and  the  happy,  were  followed 
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by  the  great  trials  of  Jack,  the 
whip-cracker  and  whistler. 

On  the  day  we  last  met  the 
Chevalier  de  Trefle,  alias  Count 
Gerowski  (I  suppose  we  ought  to 
continue  to  call  him  the  latter,  as 
being  the  superior  title),  when  we 
last  met  this  person  at  Ravensholm, 
he  left  the  library  with  scant  leave- 
takiug,  as  the  Major  stood  before  an 
open  drawer,  a  glance  at  its  con- 
tents or  part  of  them  proving  a  sad 
trial  to  the  noble  Count's  bravery. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him, 
Toplofty  wavered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  sank  into  the  chair  from  which 
he  had  just  before  risen.  I^eglect 
the  minor  virtues,  and  the  greater 
will  neglect  you.  Major  Toplofty 
held  to  some  of  both  ;  his  punctu- 
ality was  proverbial,  and  when  ten 
minutes  beyond  the  usual  luncheon 
hour  had  passed,  his  daughter  en- 
tered the  library  with, — 

"I  say,  governor"  .  .  .  one 
instant  changed  the  levity  of  her 
manner.  She  became  rigid  as  mar- 
ble, and  fell  on  the  floor  insensible. 
Her  j^ither  was  sitting  in  his  chair 
stricken  of  apoplexy — dead. 

The  Count  had  produced  an 
effect,  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
his  expectations.  And  Jack  ? — how 
strange  is  the  human  machinery  ! 
When  told  the  calamity  of  her  birth, 
she  was  neither  the  coward  of  ner- 
vousness, nor  the  victim  of  fainting. 
The  appeal  was  then  to  her  sense, 
now,  to  her  sensibility.  'No  sound- 
ness of  judgment  can  suspend  or 
control  the  irregular  action  of  the 
feelings.  Any  thing  entangling 
oneself  only  in  the  meshes  of  a 
complicated  civilization,  may  be 
looked  in  the  face,  met,  argued, 
combated,  defied,  but  home  feelings 
are  not  for  public  criticism  ;  shut 
up  in  the  heart,  they  re-act,  and  re- 
action always  seems  stronger  than 
action,  as  sorrow  is  more  keenly  felt 
than  joy,  whence  there  may  be  a 
daring  spirit  in  the  one  case,  and  a 
broken  spirit  in  the  other. 


The  last  we  heard  of  Count 
Gerowski  was  his  arrest  at  honest 
Davy's,  immediately  after  having 
left  Eavensholm,  on  his  mission  of 
intimidation  ;  and  where  he  him- 
self became  the  intimidated.  His 
capture,  you  may  remember,  was 
through  the  means  of  Lieutenant 
Smart.  After  he  was  safe,  under 
the  protection  of  the  police,  the 
sailor  was  explaining  to  his  uncle 
something  of  the  Count's  career  as 
the  Chevalier  de  Trefle,  and  as  re- 
turning lately  in  the  same  ship 
from  California  as  himself  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a  poor  en- 
gineer seeking  employ,  when  the 
news  of  Major  Toplofty's  unex- 
pected death  reached  them. 

David  Dunstable  Hyde  drummed 
energetically  on  the  desk  before 
him,  not  that  his  fingers  produced 
any  tuDe,or  beat  time,  or  that  he  had 
even  any  notion  they  were  engaged 
in  thumping  their  ends  against  the 
desk  at  all. 

"  Every  sudden  visitation  is  at 
first  paralysing  to  the  near, and  seems 
shocking  to  those  farther  off","  said 
Smart,  thinking  to  interpret  his 
uncle's  sensations  at  the  time. 

As  if  prompting  his  fingers,  and 
putting  voice  into  them,  Davy  mut- 
tered,— 

"Poor,  good,  kind  girl!  what 
will  be  her  destiny  now  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  young 
lady  called  Jack  ;  it's  a  name  we 
are  rather  familiar  with  a-board 
ship.  Surely,  with  one  or  perhaps 
two  exceptions,  she  is  the  richest 
heiress  in  England.  She  can  hardly 
be  pitied."    Davy  looked  up. 

"  Colville,  he  has  died  intestate. 
In  another  week,  his  will  would 
have  been  executed." 

"  That  does  not  signify  much  to 
her  ;  she  is  his  only  child." 

"  But  not  his  heir." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  I  have  not 
a  bad  memory,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  from  yourself  I  heard,  years 
ago,  the  money-lending  leech  had 
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not  entailed  it.  Jack  is  the  Major's 
girl,  I  suppose." 

She  is,  but  not  legally.  I  may 
say  it  now,  for  it  must  soou  be 
publicly  known." 

"  Wheu-ew  !  is  that  so  ?  Wlio 
was  her  mother  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  imagine  a 
foreigner.  Major  Toplofty  came 
over  from  the  continent  when  his 
father  died,  and  on  taking  posses- 
sion brought  with  him  his  daughter, 
then  a  little  child,  and  a  Swiss 
nurse." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  is  not 
legitimate?  She  may  be,  after  all. 
You  are  a  great  stickler  for  proof." 

"  The  instructions  for  the  late 
Major's  intended  will  disclose  it. 
The  fact  is  also  known  to  your 
friend,  the  Chevalier  Count  Gerow- 
ski,  who  went  this  morning  to 
Havensholm  to  trade  on  his  know- 
ledge, and  who  you  cleverly  trapped 
here  on  his  return,  directly  after 
having  submitted  his  proposal  to 
take  a  year's  income  of  the  property, 
£30,000,  for  secrecy  on  the  point 
of  her  birth." 

"  Do  you  know  how  he  got  at  it : " 

"  According  to  his  own  account 
he  bought  the  secret  from  that  Bill 
Sweeps  you  went  to  hunt  in  Cali- 
fornia, only  you  preferred  bear 
shooting.  He  was,  as  I  think  you 
know,  valet  to  Miss  Toplofty 's 
father  when  she  was  born." 

"  Can  we  believe  this  swindler  ?" 

"  There  is  somethin(2r  strange  in 
the  whole  matter  ;  but  with  the  fact 
he  is  most  certainly  acquainted, 
and  he  acknowledged  in  this  office, 
he  intended  to  use  it  as  a  commer- 
cial engine  to  get  money.  Then 
Bill  Sweeps  was  not  in  California 
when  that  letter  came  to  Sir  George 
de  la  Tour,  yet  he  was  there  when 
you  were,  and  even  sought  your 
life.  Whatever  obscurity  covers 
the  Count  and  Bill  Sweeps  is 
tolerably  certain  to  be  cleared  up 
before  long.  Let  it  be  what  it  may, 
they  were  in  part,  at  least,  greatly 


mistaken.  They  thought,  by  prov- 
ing Miss  Toplofty  was  not  heir  to 
the  Bavensholm  estates,  the  pro- 
perty would  fall  to  the  surviving 
heir  of  the  original  grantee,  Mary 
Chudleigh.  Hence,  the  application 
in  the  first  instance  to  her  intended 
husband.  Sir  George  de  la  Tour. 
Binding  nothing  favourable  in  that 
quarter  they,  or  at  least  Count 
Gerowski,  ])romise  not  to  disturb 
Miss  Toplofty's  succession,  condi- 
tionally, that  he  be  paid  his  hush- 
mcney.  Whatever  Sweeps  may 
have  been,  the  Count  seems  to  have 
been  misled,  or  to  have  calculated 
on  more  ignorance  or  pliability  than 
he  found.  Under  no  circumstances 
could  Bavensholm  fall  to  any  sur- 
viving branch  of  the  Chudleighs. 
It  was  alienated  from  them  by  one 
in  possession  of  the  fee,  who,  veri- 
fying the  first  part  of  the  legend — 
the  destruction  of  the  Bavens 
under  peculiar  circumstances — left 
the  second  part— the  disgrace  of 
the  •  last  direct  descendant  of  the 
name,  for  time  to  fulfil,  so  that 
Mary  Chudleigh,  who  is  that  last  de- 
scendant, could  in  no  case  succeed. 
AVell,  not  finding  the  expected 
response  from  Sir  George,  the 
Count,  in  possession  of  the  true 
status  of  Miss  Toplofty,  turns 
round,  and  thinks  to  make  more 
by  threatened  exposure.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  father's  death,  it  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Miss 
Toplofty  will  treat  for  silence, 
and  thereby  struggle  to  maintain 
her  heirship — in  which  it  is  almost 
certain  she  would  succeed — or 
whether,  taking  higher  ground  (and 
consequently  poorer,  as  high  ground 
always  is),  she  will  not  only  yield 
to,  but  anticipate  the  truth.  On 
the  first  supposition  we  must  con- 
sider whether  we  can  treat  with  a 
man  against  whom  you  bring  an 
action  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  one 
Colville  Smai't  and  others." 

"  I  will  withdraw  the  information 
at  once,"   said  Smart ;   "  do  you 
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think  I  .would  do  anytliing  to  pre- 
judice Miss  Toplofty's  desires  ?  " 

"  Hurry  will  fail,  where  care  will 
succeed,  Colville.  We  must  first 
learn  the  extent  of  Miss  Toplofty's 
knowledge — and  her  intentions.  Till 
then,  speculation  is  moonshine. 
When  the  funeral  is  over,  we  shall 
soon  see  Miss  Toplofty's  course." 

"Mind,"  said  Sjnart,  "I  will  be 
no  barrier  to  whatever  she  may 
wish.  Landlubbers  may  pull  wry 
faces  at  salt  water,  we  can  afford  to 
lauojli  at  the  prejudice." 

The  uncle  only  nodded,  not  at  all 
in  the  way  of  drowsiness — he  was 
wide  awake. 

It  had  been  intended  by  Major 
Toplofty  to  have  found  a  companion 
for  his  daughter.  But  it  had  not 
been  accomplished ;  and  consulting 
Miss  Toplofty  as  little  as  possible, 
Theophilus  Burr,  finding  there  was 
no  will  or  instructions  of  any  kind 
among  the  Major's  papers,  took 
upon  himself  the  arrangement  of 
everything  connected  with  the  sud- 
den and  peculiarly  melancholy  end 
of  his  friend. 

As  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
funeral-furnishing  trade,  or  the  he- 
raldic or  other  device,  of  the  un- 
titled favourites  of  Mammon — the 
low,  on  whose  heads  drop  crest  or 
coronet,  irrespective  of  cranium  con- 
tents— I  am  quite  unable  to  furnish 
forth  the  feast  of  ceremonial  pomp 
which  accompanied  earth  to  earth. 
No  doubt  mortality  laid  down  its 
honours  in  the  most  approved  style 
of  feathers  and  followers.  Peace  be 
with  him.  If  he  wrought  evil,  he 
also  wrought  good  ; — the  great  dif- 
ference in  humanity  is,  that  the 
evil  and  the  good  are  differently 
proportioned  in  different  specimens  ; 
are  not  quite  symmetrical ;  as  some 
fish  have  both  eyes  on  one  side  and 
none  on  the  other.  It  is  not  that 
good  is  wanting — it  is  the  bad  dis- 
tribution does  the  business. 

The  day  after  the  funeral.  Burr 
had  the  good  sense  to  take  leave  of 


his  friend's  daughter,  and  on  doing 
so,  added, — 

"I  am  going  to  remain  a  few 
days  at  the  Green  Dragon ;  and 
afterwards,  a  letter  from  any  friend 
of  yours  will  always  find  me,  ad- 
dressed to  the  *  Travellers'  Club.' 
I  know  you  will  pardon  my  saying, 
that  if  ever  I  can  be  of  tlie  smallest 
use,  the  very  hour  it  is  made  known 
to  me,  let  me  be  where  I  may,  I  will 
joyfully  obey  directions.  Consult 
Hyde;" — adding,  with  great  fer- 
vour, as  he  grasped  her  offered  hand 
with  both  his — "  Grod  bless  and  sus- 
tain you,  Miss  Toplofty — God  bless 
and  sustain  you." 

She  remained,  for  several  minutes, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door 
through  which  he  had  passed. 

"  I  thought  so.  I  know  you, 
Theophilus  Burr,  as  well  as  you 
know  yourself  You  are  showing 
me  how  to  be  brave  : — I  will  follow 
the  example  as  well  as  I  can." 

Neither  hardened  worldling,  nor 
puny  weakling,  she  had  plenty  of 
genuine  feeling,  and  the  loss  of  her 
only  parent  lay  grievously  heavy 
on  her  heart. 

Action  was  fortunately  now  a 
necessity  for  her,  and  the  morning 
after  Burr's  departure  she  sent  a 
note  to  honest  Davy,  asking  him  to 
come  to  her  as  early  as  he  could. 
She  had  a  cruel  task  before  her — 
hard  and  harsh  as  north  wind  ever 
drifted  snow. 

She  received  David  Hyde  in  a 
comparatively  small  room,  known 
as  her  boudoir;  though  the  sex  of 
its  ordinary  occupant  might  not 
have  been  quite  clear  to  a  stranger 
who  reviewed  the  territory  for  the 
first  time.  A  rifle,  powder-flask, 
and  loose  balls ;  hats  and  caps, 
mostly  of  sporting  cut ;  stags'  liorns 
and  foxes'  brushes  ;  fishing-rods  and 
apparatus ;  silk  casting-net,  and 
salmon  and  trout  flies  stuck  about 
in  all  directions,  might  betoken  the 
den  masculine.  Small  gloves,  small 
gauntlets,   little   contrivances  fcr 
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flowers,  and  some  growing  plants 
carefully  tended ;  two  or  three 
comicalities,  in  the  way  of  un-easy 
chairs ;  table  and  chimney  orna- 
ments in  profusion — the  figures  of 
horses  and  dogs  largely  predomina- 
ting, whether  as  paper-weights  or 
single  specimens  of  beautiful  forms 
and  workmanship;  writing  materials 
of  delicate  manufacture,  and  many 
small  elegancies  which  speak  of 
feminine  use,  taste,  and  tact.  Then 
there  were  piano,  guitar,  whips,  and 
books  both  of  solid  and  light  litera- 
ture— which  were  doubtful  enough 
to  belong  to  either  gender. 

The  mistress  of  this  assemblage 
greeted  her  guest  gladly. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Hyde,  for  answering  my  note  so 
soon." 

He  took  up  a  book  from  one  of 
the  chairs,  and  was  going  to  sit 
down,  when  she  held  out  her  hand 
for  the  volume,  saying,  hi  a  low 
tone, — 

"It  was  my  father's  first  gift, 
after  his  little  child  could  read." 
She  kissed  it  reverently,  in  remem- 
brance of  her  father,  and  as  the 
Word  of  God — it  was  a  small  Bible. 

To  do  away  with  the  awkward- 
ness of  such  an  interview  as  much 
as  possible,  Hyde  plunged  at  once 
into  business. 

"  I  came  prepared.  Miss  Toplofty, 
to  enter  on  any  explanations  you 
might  desire." 

There  was  a  whip,  with  an  eye- 
glass in  the  handle,  lying  on  the 
table.  She  took  it  up,  seemed  to 
examine  it  for  an  instant,  laid  it 
down  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been 
an  infant,  and  said,  without  even  a 
prefatory  sigh, — 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hyde.  I  am 
going  to  emigrate." 

It  sounded  only  like  going  into 
the  next  room. 

Attorneys  are  generally  phleg- 
matic enough.  Hyde,  however, 
appears,  at  times,  to  have  been 
hardly  cut  out  for  a  niche  in  the 


genus  ;  though  he  was  never  any- 
thing else,  except  a  clerk  chewing 
a  quill,  or  whittling  out  D.  D.  H. 
on  his  desk.  He  now^  started  from 
his  chair,  however,  in  undisguised 
wonder  at  the  calm  voice  announcing 
such  a  turbulent  fate. 

^'  Miss  Toplofty  " 

"  Please  sit  down.  I  want  to 
consult  you.  A  client  must  dis- 
guise nothing;  or  she  can  receive 
only  garbled  rubbish  instead  of 
sensible  advice.  Now,  Mr.  Hyde, 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my  posi- 
tion. Eavensholm — dear  old  place 
— can  never  be  mine." 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  prac- 
tice Hyde  had  never  felt  so  tho- 
roughly uneasy  ;  and  half  stammer- 
ing, he  said, — 

"  I  doubt  if  an  heir  can  be 
found." 

"  Then  your  advice  is,  that  I 
remain  here." 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  she 
looked  at  him  mournfully — though 
with  singular  steadiness.  She  con- 
tinued,— 

"  You  know  you  are  not  Mr. 
Hyde  to  everybody;  you  are  not 
Mr.  Hyde  to  me — '  Honest  Davy  ! ' 
speak  out!" — and  for  one  second 
there  was  a  ring  in  her  tone,  clear 
as  the  old  tally-ho. 

Davy  walked  to  the  window,  and 
his  eye  ranged  over  a  lovely  scenCy 
but  he  did  not  see  it  very  dis- 
tinctly. He  was  perfectly  under- 
stood. 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend,  thank 
you,"  said  the  lady.  "  Whenever 
I  have  received  crooked  counsel  it 
has  come  glib  enough.  You  feel, 
and  know,  I  am  right." 

He  returned  to  his  seat. 

"  Miss  Toplofty,  I  am  not  a  little 
flattered  by  your  appeal,  and  I 
honour  your — your — principles.  To 
understand  your  intentions  clearly, 
the  very  common  subject,  money, 
must  be  discussed." 

"  Very  shortly — very  shortly  in- 
deed.   My  dear  father  gave  me  a 
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large  allowance  for  my  own  'per- 
sonal expenses.  You  shall  have 
the  accounts  soon,  for  I  cannot  now 
tell  you  exactly  of  what  I  am  mis- 
tress —  certainly  not  les3  than 
£10,000." 

"  A  very  comfortable  income  is  to 
be  had  from  that,  Miss-  Toplofty ; 
but  it  will  not  quite  keep  up 
E-avensholm." 

"Didn't  I  say  I  intended  to  emi- 
grate ?  I  don't  mean  to  one  of  the 
colonies,  only  to  my  grandfather,  a 
poor  old  forester,  in  the  Bois  de 
St.  Germain,  to  whose  last  days, 
please  God,  I  will  try  to  be  a  com- 
fort. O,  mother,  mother  !  poor,  poor 
mother !  " 

She  broke  down — she  fiirly  broke 
down,  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Aye,  sneer  away,  world,  I  dare 
say  some  creature  will  smile  seraphi- 
cally  on  the  sneer.  But  what  do 
you  know  of  Jack  Toplofty — hunter, 
fisher,  rifle-shot,  and  as  many 
etceteras  as  ajiy  fellow  of  the  most 
learned  society  in  Europe  ?  I  beg 
your  pardon,  world,  I  did  not  mean 
you,  but  an  extremely  insignificant 
section  of  people,  an  infinitesimal 
class  creeping  on  earth,  and  calling 
itself  the  world — the  imperium  in 
imperio.  Bless  me,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  seduced  into  Latin  nonsense 
verses,  or  something  equally  sensible 
— English  nonsense  prose.  xNever 
mind,  the  education  question  is  a 
question  still. 

Wiien  the  lady  had  left  the  room, 
Davy  was  f  nrly  nonplussed.  Every- 
body knew  she  had  strong  feelings 
as  well  as  strong  nerves  ;  that  if  she 
could  horse-whip  insolence,  she 
could  pity,  relieve,  and  bless  unde- 
served indigence— that  if  she  had  a 
stout  heart  amid  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing ruin,  she  had  no  less  a  womanly 
tenderness,  a  feminine  softness. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was 
relieved  by  the  entrance  of  the 
lady's  maid,  Eoche,  who  presented 
him  with  a  bit  of  twisted  paper,  and 
a  bit  of  her  mistress's  mind  at  the 
same  time. 


"The  mistress,  sir,  wants  myself 
to  take  the  answer,  yes  or  no." 

Davy  untwisted  the  prfper  and 
read, — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Hyde, — I  beg  your 
pardon.  Will  you  give  one  half- 
hour  to-morrow  morning,  to  oblige 
— Louise." 

He  looked  up,  Eoche  was  stand- 
ing before  him. 

"  Tell  your  mistress  " 

"  Is  it  yes  or  no,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Same  hour  as 
to-day." 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Davy 
said  to  his  nephew, — 

"  You  need  have  no  considera- 
tion for  the  Count.  Miss  Toplofty 
will  not  enter  into  negotiations  with 
any  one." 

"  She  takes  it  like  a  regular  high- 
flying fast  girl,  then." 

"  No,  sir,  she  does  not.  She  is 
going  to  leave  Eavensholm." 

"Then  she's  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  her  birth,  and  that  there  is 
no  will." 

"  She  is,  perfectly." 

"  She's  a  brave  girl.  What  is  she 
going  to  do  ?  You  went  to  advise." 

"  She  wants  no  advice,  her  mind 
appears  to  be  made  up,  and  points 
toward  her  grandfather." 

Her  grandfather  !  I  thought  he 
had  been  dead  this  quarter  of  a 
century  at  least.  Is  she  thinking 
of  suicide  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  not.  You  know  we  all 
happen  to  have,  or  to  have  had,  two 
grandfathers.  The  father's  father, 
as  you  say,  has  been  dead  for  many 
years,  but  the  mother's  father  is 
alive." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  wliere  does  he  hang 
out  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  Erenchman,  and  lives  in 
his  own  country." 

"  Where  ?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  him  ?  " 

Davy  sipped  his  wine  and  was 
silent.  Smart  perfectly  understood, 
that  whatever  might  be  his  know- 
ledge, he  would  keep  it  for  his  own 
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exclusive  benefit.  At  leiigtli  lie 
again  spake, — 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  this  arrest  of 
the  Count  is  rather  a  hasty  mea- 
sure." 

"  Hasty  !  why,  was  he  not  leading 
the  life  of  a  common  swindler  in 
Paris  ?    Can't  I  prove  it  ?  " 

"That  is  what  I  am  not  quite 
clear  about.  Can  you  get  any  evi- 
dence from  Paris  ?  " 

"Plent}^  When  will  it  be 
wanted  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  the  better  —  we 
must  begin  at  once ;  yet,  do  what 
w'e  will,  some  months  must  pass  be- 
fore he  can  be  tried.  I  suspect  the 
new  year  and  his  trial  will  run  a 
race,  and  the  new  year  come  in 
first.  Outsiders  will  call  this  the 
law's  delay  ;  I  confess  we  lawyers 
do  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  necessary  and  un- 
necessary delays  ;  but  in  the  present 
instance,  it  is  impossible  to  get  up 
the  case  in  a  short  time." 

The  following  morning  Davy  was 
at  Eavensholm  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  received  by  Jack  in  her 
bi-sexual  boudoir. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Hyde,  to 
be  so  troublesome ;  but,  indeed,  I 
greatly  want  your  help,  and  I  know 
you  will  give  it  me  freely." 

"  Most  freely  and  most  willingly, 
I  assure  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,  first, 
what  course  will  be  taken  as  to 
Eavensholm  when  I  leave  ?  " 

"  Having  acted  so  long  on  your 
father's  behalf,  I  think  I  should 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  present, 
though  holding  no  authority  what- 
ever. It  will  be  right  to  advertise 
for  the  next  akin,  unless  you  can 
give  me  some  information  on  the 
subject." 

"  I  have  often  heard  my  dear 
father  say  he  knew  of  no  relations." 

I  believe  the  course  will  be 
useless  ;  but  it  is  unavoidable.  I 
do  not  expect  success  from  the 
measure;  and  if  I   prove  right, 
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these  noble  estates  escheat  to  the 
Crown." 

"  What  would  then  be  done  with 
them  ?  " 

They  would  become  the  private 
property  of  Her  Majesty,  who  could 
deal  with  them  as  she  phased.  I 
know  what  a  right-minded  cabinet 
would  advise,  but  Crowns  have  not 
always  the  opinions  of  such,  so  that 
we  cannot  speculate  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate destination." 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  their 
being  restored  to  jMary  Chud- 
leigh  ?  " 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  pre- 
text for  such  a  thing." 

The  answer  produced  silence  for 
several  minutes,  and  she  looked 
much  troubled,  taking  up  and  laying 
down  various  articles  without  any 
seeming  aim  or  end.  At  length  she 
said,  in  a  more  depressed  tone  than 
before, — 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  it." 

Again  she  paused,  as  if  much 
grieved  over  a  decision  with  which 
she  really  had  nothing  to  do  and  not 
the  slightest  powder  to  influence. 

"  You  spoke  of  leaving  Ravens- 
holm,  Miss  Toplofty  ;  have  you  de- 
termined on  any  time  ?  " 

"  Just  the  first  moment  it  can  be 
done — to-morrow,  were  it  possible  ; 
you  could  arrange  w^hat  little  affairs 
I  have  to  settle." 

She  went  to  a  cabinet,  and  with- 
drawing a  quantity  of  papers  of 
various  kinds — some  few  loose,  but 
mostly  tied  up  in  bundles,  using  for 
the  purpose  either  whipcord  or  gut 
— she  handed  them  to  Davy  with 
the  single  observation, — 

"As  soon  as  you  can." 

He  bowed,  shook  hands  with  his 
new^  client,  and  drove  back  to 
Squashy-Cum-Duckpool. 

Davy  allowed  not  the  day  to  pass 
without  investigating  and  arranging 
what  she  had  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  with  some  portions  of  wdiich  he 
was,  indeed,  greatly  astonished. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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ON  A  aEOUP  OF  OLD  STONES. 
By  Horace  Pearce,  F.Gr.S. 


It  is  refreshing  wheu  the  thermo- 
meter stands  at  86°  in  the  shade, 
to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  some 
shady  nook,  beneath  a  huge  rock, 
and  listeninimaginationto  the  waves 
splashing  over  great  stones  cumber- 
ing the  shore  and  cooling  the  air  by 
evaporation  :  pleasant  to  remember 
that  there  are  cool  caves  and  clean 
stones  on  many  a  shore,  where  rest 
ia  possible  beneath  some  great 
boulder,  and  the  air  is  flecked  by 
white  sea-gulls,  whose  cry  mingles 
with  the  sound  of  tlie  sea,  impart- 
ing a  sense  of  quiet  and  repose,  so 
soothing  to  many  minds  after  the  din 
and  turmoil  and  agitation  of  great 
cities. 

I  see  before  me,  in  memory,  a 
long  reach  of  grey  shore,  extending 
from  a  red  clifl:'  out  to  white  crest- 
ing waves,  reaching  sideways  for 
half  a  mile,  from  a  bold  grey  pier, 
crowned  with  lighthouse,  to  a  group 
of  massive  grey  and  yellow  rocks, 
clustered  together  boldly :  a  fit  study 
for  an  artist,  and  where  you  may 
almost  continually  find  grand  play 
of  the  sea.  Out  away  in  that 
JVorthern  Ocean  stand  bold  head- 
lands of  rock,  dark  against  the  sky, 
and  sublimely  soaring  above  the 
shore  ;  while  here  and  there  on  the 
other  hand,  are  several  detached 
masses,  partly  islands,  rough  in  out- 
line, strongly  contrasting  with  the 
blue  or  brown  aspect  of  the  water, 
that  far  out  to  sea  carries  many  a 
sail,  white  and  brown  :  seen,  as  you 
watch  them,  to  be  slowly  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  bent  on  their 
several  journies  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise— centres  of  civilization  on  the 
wide  waste  of  water.    These  scenes 


and  many  more  are  summoned  up 
at  sight  of  an  interesting  black  stone 
now  lying  on  my  study  table,  duly 
labelled,  found  one  sunny  day  of 
June,  1873,  not  far  from  that  plea- 
sant shore  of  Whitby. 

This  smooth  black  stone  has  two 
periods  of  life  history,  separate  and 
distinct,  marked  off  from  each  other 
by  a  vast  interval  of  time  :  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  sliould  venture 
to  pronounce  the  duration  of  that 
interval  in  years.  At  the  time  men- 
tioned above,  a  new  railway  was  in 
course  of  construction,  I  believe 
from  AVhitby  to  Eedear ;  and  on 
leaving  the  lower  level  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  the  line  was 
being  excavated  in  a  very  deep  cut- 
ting, carried  through  the  lofty  cliffs, 
in  a  diagonal  line,  coming  out  near 
the  shore  a  mile  or  so  from  the  town. 
Down  into  this  cutting  I  passed  one 
morning  among  the  hardy  "navvies" 
fast  at  work  with  pickaxe,  spade, 
and  barrow,  filling  the  trucks  apace, 
above  by  means  of  scaffolding,  be- 
low from  inclined  planks.  It  was  a 
busy  scene:  arms  swaying,  spades 
rattling,  figures  moving,  tongues  at 
work  now  and  then  only,  colours 
various.  Evidently  that  part  of 
Whitby  cliff  w^s  being  borne  rapid- 
ly away :  they  meant  to  make  short 
work  of  it.  For  some  hour  and  a 
half  I  carefully  moved  among  them, 
keeping  clear  of  clay  and  stones 
shot  down  from  above,  and  watch- 
ful for  trucks  now  and  then  passing. 
This  black  stone  now  before  me  is 
partly  the  result  of  my  morning's 
work,  one  of  several  that  I  brought 
away  just  as  they  first  anain  met 
the  light,  after  ages  and  ages  of 
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dark  oblivion.  I  may  venture  to 
say  tbat  my  eyes  first  saw  this  re- 
markable stone — no  man's  ever  be- 
fore— and  first  minutely  examined 
tbe  delicacy  of  its  partly  recorded 
history,  traced  in  lines  as  fine,  some 
of  tbem,  as  tbe  most  exquisite  cbi- 
sellings  of  tbe  sculptor ;  a  sugges- 
tion not  inappropriate,  as  tbe  stone 
consists  of  black  marble. 

The  first  thing  tbat  strikes  anyone 
on  seeing  and  handling  this  stone,  is 
tbe  very  smootb  polished  surface  of 
two  sides  ;  what  I  may  call  a  large 
smoothness ;  for  across  this,  and, 
indeed,  over  tbe  entire  surface,  more 
or  less,  are  greater  or  finer  lines, 
mostly  in  one  direction,  but  here 
and  there  crossing  each  other,  and 
almost  universally  straight.  Some 
few  are  large  enougb  to  be  called 
grooves;  the  generality  fine  and  long, 
sometimes  as  delicate  as  hairs ;  and 
many  revealed  only  by  a  microscope. 
Your  thick  clay  forms  a  wonderful 
preservative  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, and  has  shielded  these  fine 
markings  from  frost  and  rain,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  to  maintain  precisely 
the  same  appearance  it  bad  when 
first  laid  and  enveloped  in  the  clay 
"wberefrom  I  disinterred  it. 

This  largely  smoothened  appear- 
ance and  generally  softened  outline 
is  a  marked  feature :  ordinary  weather 
action  does  not  impart  this  polished 
surface  upon  so  hard  a  rock  ;  rather 
tbe  reverse ;  and  tends  to  roughen 
and  disintegrate  irregularly  the  rock 
surfaces  subject  to  its  power.  Sea 
action  does  not  produce  this  :  river 
action  does  not  :  botii  would  soon 
wear  off*  all  these  fine  strice:  smoothen 
they  would  and  make  round  any 
stones  rolling  together,  as  we  see  on 
every  coast  and  along  the  pebble 
beds  of  every  river.  But  no  such 
polishing  do  these  produce  :  and 
particularly  do  they  not  polish 
stones  along  two  sides  of  their 
longer  axis,  leaving  other  depressions 
and  the  ends  less  aff'ectec],  and  with 
more  of  the  angularity  such  stones 


bad  when  first  detached  from  their 
parent  rock.  It  becomes  evident, 
then,  that  here  we  have  some  natural 
process  distinct  from  tbe  action  of  tbe 
weather,  of  sea,  or  river.  Geologists 
are  now  almost  universally  agreed 
tbat  sucb  indications  point  to  ice- 
action,  at  some  remote  age  ;  near, 
however,  in  a  geological  sense.  This 
black,  polished,  and  striated  piece  of 
marble  belongs  to  the  period  when  a 
great  ice-sheet  covered  Northern 
Europe,  and  spread  like  a  vesture 
over  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  then 
partly  sunk  (as  tbe  Wliitby  cliffs 
undoubtedly  were)  beneath  an  Arctic 
Sea.  In  such  a  condition  of  things, 
the  great  mountain  centres  would 
form  centres  of  radiation  whence  the 
ice  would  trend  cliicfly  down  the 
great  valleys,  bearing  away  from  tbe 
rocks  and  cliffs  above  great  numbers 
of  rocks  and  stones,  detached  from 
such  mountains  and  deposited,  often 
far  away,  in  a  warmer  area,  as  masses 
of  moraine  matter,  or  interspersed 
among  the  boulder  clai/,  ground  down 
by  the  ice  from  softer  rocks  over 
which  it  might  pass.  Thus  the 
greater  portion  of  clay  deposits  of 
this  part  of  England  has  been  left 
by  ice  in  a  remote  epoch  ;  at  a  time 
when  the  Yorkshire  mountains  and 
most  of  the  hills  were  covered  by 
continental  ice,  much  as  Greenland  is 
at  this  day.  At  sucb  a  time  this 
stone  of  mine  was  brought  from  one 
of  the  great  mountains  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone'  (or  marble,  as  in 
certain  places  it  is),  that  form  so 
grand  a  cluster  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  Yorkshire  ;  and,  on  the 
way,  became  scratched  by  rocks  and 
stones  with  which  it  came  in  contact 
on  its  slow  progress  in  the  ice,  by  a 
sort  of  planing  process,  as  the  enor- 
mous sheet  pressed  regularly  on.  It 
appears  to  have  seen  some  rough 
usage,  this  stone :  been  in  the  wars, 
conflicting  with  its  kind  ;  and  now 
indelibly  retains  signs  of  severe  treat- 
ment, like  Punch's  sketch  of  "  the 
man  who  won  the  battle." 
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Over  great  tracts  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  other  parts  of  our 
northern  counties,  there  are  immense 
deposits  of  this  boulder  clay,  often 
very  thick,  indicating  a  lon^  period 
of  Arctic  conditions,  which  at  length 
slowly  gave  way  to  a  different  order 
of  things  as  the  climate  gradually 
ameliorated:  when,  one  by  one,  the 
great  valleys,  striking   away  from 
high  mountain  centres,  gave  up  their 
glaciers,  the  greatest  and  loftiest 
longest  retaining  theirs,  until,  at 
length,  the  ice  finally  vanished  from 
the  summits.     These  deposits  of 
boulder  clay  are  frequently  opened 
for  building  purposes ;  and  in  York- 
shire you  may  often  know  where 
this  has  been  done  by  the  bright 
red  colour  of  the  corrugated  tiles  of 
towns  or  villages,  so  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  dull  red  or  brown  tint 
of  the  roofs  in  England  generally. 

In  the  ancient  church  of  the 
clean  white  town  of  Sedbergh,  you 
may  see  a  marble  font  and  several 
long  steps  leading  to  the  communion 
table,  also  portions  of  mural  tablets, 
made  from  the  same  deposit  of  fine 
black  limestone,  or  marble,  of  which 
this  glacial  stone  under  considera- 
tion consists :  a  limestone,  hard, 
durable,  capable  of  a  fine  polish, 
and* well-fitted  for  much  more  ex- 
tended use  as  a  decorative  material, 
and  no  doubt  reserved  for  archi- 
tectural purposes  in  future  stages 
of  the  history  of  this  country. 

This  brings  me  to  notice  slightly 
that  other  period  in  the  history  of 
this  stone  now  before  me.  If  closely 
examined,  we  find  upon  it  several 
small  and  perfectly  round  circles  of 
white  amid  the  general  blackness, 
of  which  I  have  just  counted  twenty- 
two:  small  rings  of  marked  regu- 
larity ;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
several  tubular  sections,  looking  like 
bits  of  bone  section.  These  are 
specimens  of  the  croinoidea,  or 
encriuites,  whose  disjointed  stems 
thus  so  largely  contributed  to  build 
up  this  carboniferous  or  mountain 


limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ancient  seas.  Hence,  it  is  some- 
times termed  encrinital  limestone, 
from  the  great  prevalence  of  the 
remains  of  these  animals,  which 
were  delicate  creatures  of  great 
beauty,  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  by  a  jointed  flexible  stem, 
furnished  above  with  a  cup-like 
body  and  numerous  delicate  arms 
or  branches,  ending  in  fine  finger- 
like filaments.  So  numerous  are 
these  remains  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, that  they  sometimes  consti- 
tute the  greater  part  of  its  mass  : 
so  no  wonder  we  find  them  in  our 
black  stone,  which  is  nevertheless 
of  rather  rare  colour  and  quality, 
though  abundant  in  north-western 
Yorkshire  ;  because  the  general  hue 
of  such  mountain  limestone  is  grey 
or  white,  the  general  quality  rough 
and  fracturous,  so  to  speak,  quite 
unfit  for  the  statuary.  Hence,  I 
may  call  my  black  glacial  stone  an 
aristocratic  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  treating  thus  lightly  and  po- 
pularly of  a  few  specimens  of  stones 
collected  here  and  there,  often  wide 
apart,  over  a  number  of  years,  I 
purposely  take  one  or  two  at  ran- 
dom, just  as  they  come  to  hand, 
without  regard  to  any  chronological 
order  ;  desiring  to  treat  each  stone 
separately  from  its  fellows,  and  to 
do  so  in  a  simple  gossiping  style. 
So  I  may  be  pardoned  introducing 
scenes  or  incidents  summoned  up 
or  directly  connected  with  them  ; 
reproducing  something  of  the  halo 
of  interest  that  for  a  collector  often 
surrounds  his  specimens. 

"What  is  this  angular  and  very 
hard  stone,  so  rich  a  colour  of  pale 
red  ?  Away  over  yonder,  about 
three-and-twenty  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  the  spot  where  I  now 
write,  rises  a  tree-clad  beautiful 
line  of  hills,  suddenly  rising  from 
the  great  central  plain  of  England, 
from  all  points  adorning  the  land- 
scape, over  which  it  affords  one  of 
21—2 
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the  finest  extensive  prospects  to  be 
found  in  tliese  islands.  I  speak  of 
the  Wrel^in  line  of  hills  in  Shrop- 
shire, so  dear  to  all  Salopians,  and 
celebrated  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  its  own  beautiful  county  in  the 
toast — "  To  all  friends  round  the 
"Wrekin."  Clothed  with  firs,  the 
centre  of  the  line,  the  Wrekin 
itself,  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  from  long  distances,  by  its 
standing  alone  in  the  broad  plain ; 
be  cause,  at  a  distance,  what  is  really 
a  line  of  hills  appears  as  one :  the 
others  being  small  and  merely  ofi*- 
shoots  from  the  Wrekin.  I  have 
myself  distinctly  seen  it  from  the 
summit  of  Cader  Tdris.  Being  long, 
but  of  narrow  base,  it  gives  very- 
distinct  views  from  diff'erent  points  ; 
being  at  side  views  "  very  like  a 
whale;"  at  either  extremity,  at 
some  little  distance,  as  near  Cress- 
age  on  the  Severn  Yalley  Eailway, 
not  unlike  the  dome  of  Mount 
Ararat ;  and  from  such  points  as- 
suming more  of  the  dignity  of  a 
true  mountain. 

This  line  of  hills  consists  of  a 
volcanic  eruption  of  greenstone 
trap  rocks,  that  have  been  violently 
ejected  after  deposition  of  surround- 
ing strata,  which  have  thus  been 
faiolled  and  disturbed  to  a  great 
degree  :  in  some  places  thrown  edge- 
ways and  now  standing  almost  per- 
pendicularly ;  part  of  a  long  line  of 
igneous  action  that  threw  up  the 
Caradoc  mountain  near  Church 
Stretton  and  formed  the  bold  escarp- 
ment of  upheaval  of  Wenlock  Edge, 
and  extending  below  Ludlovt^.  As 
showing  the  igneous  character  of  the 
upheaval,  we  find  some  of  the  sandy 
rocks  adjoining  changed  by  contact 
with  great  heat  into  a  ciiiartzose 
character,  as  evidence  of  fusion. 
Such  upheavals  of  rocks  that  once 
lay  at  a  great  depth,  often  are  found 
productive  of  great  benefit  in  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  valuable  minerals 
that  otherwise  would  be  unattain- 
able ;  if  not  to  the  surface,  yet 


placing  them  often  within  reach  of 
the  miner.  So  we  find,  in  this  dis- 
trict, evidence  of  great  lines  of  dis- 
location and  elevation  ;  whereby  the 
valuable  beds  of  coal,  ironstone,  and 
limestone  are  brought  either  to  the 
surface,  or  so  near  it  that  a  populous 
centre  of  industry  has  been  the  con- 
sequence for  more  than  a  century. 

This  pale  red  or  pink-coloured 
angular  stone  before  me  belongs  to 
the  rocks  of  the  Ercall  hill,  one  of 
the  Wrekin  range,  brought  away 
one  day,  very  pleasantly  spent  among 
the  woods  and  rocks  with  two  com- 
panions, when  we  rested  long  above 
the  great  quarry,  leisurely  enjoying 
the  far  prospect  stretching  away  to 
the  north.  This  igneous  Basaltic 
or  Trap  rock  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
range,  and  at  this  quarry  has  been 
worked  for  very  many  years,  as  it 
forms  about  the  finest  road  material 
that  can  be  imagined :  being  hard, 
durable,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
or  pale  pink,  or  nearly  white,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  green  of 
vegetation.  Eor  it  happens  that 
at  this  place  the  rock  has  been 
ground  small,  into  angular  gravel, 
by  some  natural  crushing  process, 
assisted  greatly  by  long  exposure  to 
the  weather.  Hence  the  stone  is 
in  great  request  for  gentlemen's 
carriage  drives  and  garden-walks, 
where  in  time,  with  good  manage- 
ment, it  sets  as  hard  as  a  pavement. 

The  name  Greenstone  Trap  seems 
a  misnomer  here  ;  but  such  basaltic 
rocks  assume  various  colours,  in- 
cluding olive  green  and  black,  ac- 
cording to  slightly  varying  litho- 
logical  composition ;  and  although 
of  pink  or  pale  red  colour  here,  it 
generally  takes  a  dark  greenish  hue. 
Wherever  you  see  this  rock  pro- 
truding through  the  green  surface 
of  the  Wrekin,  and  notably  at  that 
grand  mass  of  rock  called  the 
"Bladder-stone,"  slightly  to  the 
north-west  of  the  top,  it  shows  signs 
of  having  once  been  melted,  thrown 
out  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  re-con- 
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solidated  iu  its  present  red  cindery 
semblance. 

This  rttle  angular  pink  stone 
calls  to  mind  how,  in  days  of  yore, 
I  have  many  a  time  and  oft  as- 
cended the  grassy  surface  of  the 
Wrekin,  alone  or  in  pleasant  com- 
pany, greatly  enjoying  the  wide 
panoramic  view  over  so  large  a 
tract  of  riclily  cultivated  country. 
Early  in  life,  from  my  home  then 
not  far  away,  1  remember  being 
priveleged  to  join  some  of  the  pic- 
nics to  that  famous  hill,  when  I  had 
no  plans  to  arrange,  no  details  to 
carry  out,  no  care  for  our  horse  and 
carriage,  but  only  to  enjoy  the  sense 
of  home  security  carried  along  into 
new  wonders  of  fields,  woods,  and 
hills.  To  this  day,  when  I  catcli 
the  balsamic  scent  of  fir  woods,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  motherly  and 
sisterly  care  and  presence,  with 
dresses  rustling  in  the  breeze  that 
stirred  the  AVrekin  firs  in  that  far 
gone  time ;  have  some  memory  of 
a  glorious  dinner  picnic,  spread  at 
the  summit :  of  a  circle  seated  on 
the  grass,  with  light  laughter  and 
social  merriment ;  of  grasshoppers 
captured  witli  difficulty ;  of  wide 
sun-hats  and  gleaming  white  dresses 
that  scarcely  could  be  forced  through 
that  narrow  crack  in  the  rock  called 
the  "Needle's  Eye;"  of  a  great 
plain  stretched  at  our  feet,  whereof 
the  field  divisions  puzzled  me  not  a 
little;  and  of  a  general  sense  of 
some  peculiarly  holiday  time  in 
company  with  tur  nearest  and  dear- 
est ties  of  home,  some  cherished 
few  of  whom  remain  to  assure  the 
mind,  in  its  stranger  moods,  that 
such  times  really  wei^e,  now  that 
most  of  those  old  familiar  faces  are 
no  longer  near  us,  though  their 
bright  memory  sheds  a  halo  of 
beauty  and  tenderness  across  those 
early  days,  like  the  delicacy  of  pur- 
ple shading  tiie  air  imparts  to  the 
distant  hills. 

From  my  group  of  old  stones  I 
next  select  one  that  would  strike 


any  person  as  a  rare  and  beautiful 
piece  of  rock,  being  richly  banded  iu 
colours — green  and  red  and  purple, 
with  thin  lines  of  white  running 
through  it :  a  parti-coloured  stone, 
hard  and  angular,  fitted,  you  would 
say,  for  ornamental  uses.  And  such 
verily  it  is,  being  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  Serpentine  which  I  selected 
from  a  number  of  bits  hammered 
from  its  native  rock  in  the  romantic 
Kynance  Cove,  at  the  Lizard,  Corn- 
wall. Occurring  in  a  few  places 
among  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  Ser- 
pentine assumes  various  colours, 
like  the  flowing  together  of  minerals 
not  thoroughly  incorporated,  and 
hence  becomes  valuable  as  a  deco- 
rative stone  where  found  in  any 
mass,  which  unfortunately  it  seldom 
is,  yielding  a  very  beautiful  material 
for  vases,  pedestals  and  sundry  like 
ornaments  of  home  adornment.  It 
is  generally  loo  much  fractured  to 
yield  large  pieces  without  a  flaw: 
otherwise  it  would  be  invaluable  for 
many  uses  to  which  marble  is  ap- 
plied. As  it  is  there  are  several 
large  shops  in  Penzance  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  many  kinds  of  ornaments 
made  from  this  beautiful  rock  ; 
triumphs  of  art  some  of  them,  con- 
sidering the  brittle  character  of  the 
material.  It  is  an  interesting  cor- 
ner of  the  land  where  this  varie- 
gated stone  of  mine  came  from,  that 
Lizard  Point,  extremest  soutliern 
promontory  of  England :  a  bold 
headland  shooting  far  into  the 
Channel,  last  seen  by  many  wan- 
derers leaving,  it  may  be  in  sadness, 
their  native  country :  first  bit  of 
England  coming  up  on  the  horizon, 
and  hailed  with  joy,  by  numbers  of 
returning  ramblers,  eager  for  the 
glad  welcome  of  friends  absent  for 
many  days. 

This  is  how  I  obtained  possession 
of  this  bit  of  bright  Serpentine. 
Three  of  us  left  Palmouth  one 
bright  June  morning  by  omnibus, 
passing  along  pleasant  roads  to  the 
old  town  of  Ilelston,  with  its  clean 
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steep  streets,  a  water- course  hurry- 
ing down  each,  for  which  the  inha- 
bitants are  reported  to  be  indebted 
to  the  monks  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
John,  situated  near  the  town.  The 
primitive  way  of  watering  the  streets 
at  Helston  is  amusing,  as  you  see 
a  man  on  each  side  scooping  the 
water  from  the  little  streams,  and 
throwing  it  across,  watering  them 
more  elfectuall}^  than  our  water- 
carts  in  large  towns.  T'rom  Helston 
we  took,  another  omnibus  to  the 
Lizard,  soon  arriving  at  the  wide 
open  moorland  of  the  windy  pro- 
montory, and  remarking,  as  soon  as 
we  reached  the  Serpentine  district, 
how  the  J^rica  vagans  (Cornish 
Heath)  sets  in  there ;  the  line  of 
rook  distinguished  to  within  a  few 
yards  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
local  heath  is  very  beautiful,  when 
its  whitish  flowers  adorn  the  wide 
expanse:  a  local  and  Atlantic  species, 
never  penetrating  far  inland,  but 
touching  also  the '  south  coast  of 
Ireland.  Here  a  long  fenceless 
road  led  us  nearly  to  the  Lizard, 
when  we  three  resolved  to  leave  the 
vehicle  and  walk  across  to  Kynance 
Cove.  The  day  was  intensely  hot ; 
surely  it  seemed  we  had  approached 
a  few  leagues  nearer  the  tropics  1 
Eut  how  open  and  spacious  the 
headland  as  we  paced  across,  and 
finally  dropt  down  into  a  rugged 
ravine,  the  land  extremity  of  the 
famous  Cove,  rough  with  blocks  of 
igneous  rocks,  of  various  kinds  of 
serpentine,  steatite,  diallage,  rich 
in  colour  everywhere,  and  forming 
most  marked  contrasts.  Eeaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Cove,  how  bold, 
craggy,  and  wild  !  Cliff's  aiul  islands 
and  rocks  inaccessible,  broken  and 
savage,  tortured  by  the  restless 
Atlantic  that  npon  this  open  coast 
surges  and  eddies  grandly  even  in 
calmest  weather,  imparting  addi- 
tional dignity  to  the  scene  by  its 
clean  and  mighty  waters.  Eor  this 
Lizard  point  (and  Kynance  Cove 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  tiic 


extreme  point)  shoots  clear  of  the 
land,  almost  as  much  as  the  Land's 
End  itself,  and  is  subject  to  the  sway 
and  roar  of  the  open  ocean.  The 
surge  and  tumult  of  the  waves  is 
very  fine  there  among  the  islands 
just  removed  from  the  bold  line  of 
broken  coast,  rough  and  fractured 
as  though  Titans  had  been  at  war 
with  blocks  of  Serpentine.  How 
lovely  the  blue  sea  shone  between 
and  beyond  the  brown  and  purple 
islands !  We  lay  on  the  shore  or 
rambled  about  the  rocks,  satisfied 
with  contrast  of  wave  and  stone ; 
contrast  of  colour ;  contrast  of  sta- 
bility. On  one  of  the  largest  is- 
lands is  found  a  plentiful  growth  of 
asparagus  officinalis,  hence  called 
Asparagus  Island  ;  while  along  the 
cliffs  are  several  rare  British  plants, 
including  samphire.  Suddenly  a 
strange  looking  lad  appeared,  run- 
ning Ijefore  us  in  and  out  of  the 
rocks,  oftering  his  services  as  guide. 
After  moving  very  briskly  for  a  long 
time,  the  poor  fellow  told  me  "  he 
could  not  go  very  fast,  for  he  had 
only  one  lung.''  Curious  and  many 
are  the  caves  and  hollows  worn  by 
the  miglity  Atlantic  out  of  hard 
rocks.  Strange  sometimes  the  effect 
you  get  of  a  bold  outline,  fan- 
tastic and  grotesque  ;  so  deeply  in- 
dented and  fissured  the  long  way- 
ward line  of  shore.  No  wonder 
Prince  Albert  visited  this  spot  in 
18 IC.  Presently  we  borrowed  a 
hammer  from  a  cottage  in  the  Cove, 
and  by  means  thereof  detached  se- 
veral specimens  from  tlie  rocks,  and 
among  tliem  this  pretty  stone  now 
before  me. 

The  next  stone  I  take  up  is  of 
much  more  sombre  hue,  being  a  hard 
purple- red  sandstone,  sj)arkling  with 
minute  flakes  of  mica,  quite  a 
matter-of-fact  looking  bit  of  rock, 
the  representative  of  a  great  tract 
of  country  in  Ilerefordsln'rc,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  South  Wales,  a 
district  rich  in  agriculture,  and 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
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fruit.  The  counties  where  this  old 
red  sandstone  prevails  have  an  as- 
pect of  deep  red,  approaching  to  pur- 
ple, very  picturesque  in  its  contrast 
to  bright  green  vegetation ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  where  the  red 
soil  abounds,  both  of  this  and  the 
more  recent  new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, the  fruit  trees  flourish  best. 
The  stone  now  under  consideration 
was  brought  away  from  the  crest  of 
the  lonof  range  known  as  the  Black 
Mountain,  that  so  boldly  overhangs 
the  towns  of  Hay  and  Talgarth  ; 
called  also,  collectively,  the  Black 
Forest,  a  range  that  offers  a  bold 
front  for  many  miles  towards  the 
north-west,  and  turns  the  course  of 
the  Wye.  While  striking  back  from 
this  front  line  are  a  series  of  fine 
valleys,  more  or  less  wild,  contain- 
ing each  its  torrent  of  pure  water, 
and  bounded  by  dark  heather-clad 
ridges  that  truly  bear  out  the  name 
of  the  range,  as  seen  in  all  their 
dark  folds  and  undulations  from 
the  sharp  cone  of  the  Sugar  Loaf 
mountain. 

It  was  to  explore  one  of  these 
valleys  that  I  left  the  old  town  of 
the  Hay,"  one  lovely  morniug, 
beautifully  placed  on  the  Wye,  and 
commanding  charming  views  of  field, 
wood,  and  park  over  that  classic 
stream,  with  several  residences 
admirably  placed  above  its  left 
bank.  Left,  I  say,  this  old  town, 
after  being  most  hospitably  con- 
ducted over  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  the  De  Bohuus 
by  the  clergyman  now  residing  at 
the  picturesque  old  manse  adjoin- 
ing ;  then  pursued  my  w^ay  up  to 
the  lofty  Bwlch  y  Tingel,  placed  at 
a  "  notch,"  as  an  old  M'oman  in- 
formed me,  in  the  long  fiice  of  the 
Black  Forest.  Admirable  w^as  the 
view  west  and  nortli  from  this  point, 
over  the  wide  hilly  district  where  the 
Wye  comes  down ;  most  of  the 
landscape  taking  a  lovely  blue  tone 
away  to  far  mountain  ranges  of  mid 
Wales.    From  that  height  of  about 


2080  feet  above  the  sea,  I  brought 
away  this  piece  of  rock  from  many 
blocks  strewing  the  slopes  in  good 
contrast  of  colour  to  the  distant 
view.  Descended  into  the  solitude 
of  Nant  Ewias,  where  for  miles 
down  the  Black  Forest  (properly 
Fforest)  sends  down  huge  boun- 
daries, largely  purple  and  green, 
scarred  by  streamlets,  to  Capel  y 
Finn,  where  I  stayed  a  few  moments 
in  the  solemnity  imparted  by  nine 
yew  trees,  seven  of  them  being  of 
great  size  and  high  antiquity ;  the 
largest  I  computed  at  about  seveJi 
feet  in  diameter^  a  little  above  the 
ground  :  yew  trees  darkly  surround- 
ing a  most  primitive  "  w^ee  kirk.'* 
From  this  I  passed  several  miles 
down  to  a  spot  whence  I  caught  my 
first  view  of  Llanthony  Abbey,  ly- 
ing snugly  ensconced  in  its  secluded 
valley,  protected  by  the  huge  arms 
of  the  Black  Forest.  A  more  retired 
and  sequestered  spot  it  w^ould  be 
difficult  to  find,  so  lonely,  so  shut 
in  bj^  the  mountains,  so  peacefully 
resting  beside  the  murmuring 
Honddu,  all  enclosed  by  brown  up- 
lands that  seem  to  cluster  around 
that  one  most  beautiful  object  of 
veneration. 

What  have  we  here  ?  A  slab  of 
Silurian  limestone,  replete  with 
fossil  exuvia?  of  animals  once  in- 
habiting the  extensive  ocean  of  that 
remote  age,  afibrding  examples  of 
various  orders  of  life  then  prevalent, 
densly  thronging  the  waiters.  So 
rich  in  relics  of  past  life  on  the 
globe  is  this  ancient  stone,  that 
you  can  scarcely  place  your  finger 
on  any  part  without  covering  a 
fossil ;  and  were  we  to  devise  a  spe- 
cimen showing  the  abundance  of 
animal  life  then  flourishing,  we 
could  not  imagine  one  more  tho- 
roughly permeated  with  remains,  or 
more  beautifully  adorned  with  de- 
licate sculpturing.  Near  the  middle 
is  the  head  of  a  large  Trilobite,  with 
well-defined  corrugations  and  punc- 
tate markings ;  the  large  eyes  of 
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tlie  creature  standing  out  boldly 
with  the  numerous  facets  so  beauti- 
fully and  accurately  arranged,  giving 
a  view  in    each  direction  except 
between  the  eyes  themselves,  where 
sight  was  needless.    The  compound 
eyes  of  trilobites  afford  evidence  of 
the  high  organization  of  the  animal, 
being  as  wonderful  and  perfect  and 
intricate  as  the  complex  anatomy 
of  animals  in  the  present  day,  dis- 
playing   no    chance    work,  but 
demonstrating  the   direct  creative 
will  of  the  Almiglity.  Adjoining 
the  head  of  the  trilobite  are  three 
pieces  of  fossil   coral,  exquisitely 
marked,  punctured  all  over  with  mi- 
nute holes  symmetrically  arranged, 
and  belonging  to  the  genus  Astrcea. 
Near  these  is  laid  part  of  the  stem 
of  an  Encrinite,  much  like  those  of 
the   mountain    limestone  above- 
mentioned.     Numerous  plates  of 
trilobites  may  be  detected  edgeways 
in  the  stone,  having  a  peculiar  and 
sharp  appearance.     How  marked 
and  decided  stand  out  the  bits  of 
chain  coral  {^C ate  nip  or  a)  here  and 
there  !  Problematical  bits  of  fossils 
are  plentiful,  portions    known  as 
AnneJides,  many  of  which  are  of 
doubtful  origin.     But  by  far  the 
most   numerous   remains   in  this 
stone  nre  those  of  shells  of  various 
kinds,  from  the  large  EJiynconella 
to  the  minute  Lwgiila,  all  most 
beautifully  shown,  sonic  as  perfect 
to  the  eye  as  when  lirst  the  shell 
that  left  the  impression  fell  to  the 
calcareous  ooze  at  the  bottom  of 
that  ancient  sea.    Some  of  the  most 
perfect  of  these  shells  are  so  minute 
as  to  be  microscopic,  yet  equally  as 
finely  marked  and  divided,  and  in 
some  cases   showing  the  enlarge- 
ments by  growth  of  the  animal. 
But  on  looking  at  this  grey  stone 
•we  are  chiefly  stiuck  by  the  quant  it  ij 
of  organic  remains  dit^})laycd  ;  the 
rocks  at  Dudley,  whence  this  speci- 
men came,  being  chiefly  composed 
of  shell  and  coral  ibssils. 

As  a  great  contrast  to  the  last- 


mentioned  old  stone,  I  have  before 
me  now  one  of  a  totally  different 
appearance — a  bit  of  rock,  the  like  of 
which  has  often  wasted,  or  rather 
dispersed,  a  great  amount  of  capital, 
and,  in  some  few  instances,  amassed 
considerable  fortunes.  There  are 
no  fossils  here ;  but  the  stone  is 
interesting  and  valuable  nevertheless 
— a  mass  of  fine  crystallization  of 
lead  ore,  almost  pure,  quite  ready 
for  the  melting  fires  ;  its  plates  of 
crystal  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other,  reflecting  light  brilliantly — 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  native 
minerals.  AVhat  speculations  have 
been  unwisely  or  nefariously  started 
in  pursuit  of  lead !  concerns  launched 
for  the  benefit  of  directors  or  pro- 
moters, not  unfrequently  proving 
most  disastrous  to  shareholders ;. 
although  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions in  the  shape  of  honourable 
and  profitable  companies. 

It  was  a  grand  day  among  the 
mountains  when  I  brought  away 
this  stone.  My  wife  and  I  had 
started  from  Llanidloes  early,  taking 
the  road  by  Llangurig  church,  with 
its  square  tower  like  that  of  a  small 
castle;  and  passing  np  the  course  of 
the  AVye,  there  coming  down  amid 
wild  brown  mountains,  fenceless  and 
vast,  going  away  into  long  lines  of 
purple  or  green  colouring,  hugely 
undulated,  along  the  sidles  of  which 
the  road  winds  like  a  ribbon- 
As  we  approached  Steddfa  Gurig, 
the  mountains  closed  up  vaster  and 
more  entirely  desolate,  while  the 
infant  AVye  could  be  leapt  across  at 
Aber  Beduo,  M'here  the  road  turns 
aside  to  the  left,  about  four  miles 
from  the  source  of  that  most  ro- 
mantic river.  Large  and  brown^ 
like  great  animals,  crouch  the  bare 
mountains  at  this  spot,  sending 
down  long  arms  to  the  narrow  glens 
between  them,  where  the  highest 
point  of  the  carriage  road  is  just 
about  the  height  of  the  Malvern 
Worcestershire  Beacon. 

Instead   of  finding   an  inn  at 
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Steddfa  Gurig,  as  marked  on  the 
maps,  Ave  found  two  small  cottap:es; 
but  a  very  hospitable  "  captain  "  of 
the  lead  mines  made  amends  for  the 
absence  of  hotel  accommodation  ; 
and  in  his  company  we  started  for 
the  summit  of  Plynlimmon,  properly 
Plymlumon,  or  "the  five  lumps;" 
this  last  word  of  ours  being  derived 
from  the  Welsh.  The  water  beds 
were  most  effective,  worn  deeply 
out  of  the  hard  rock  of  the  mountain 
{Lower  Silurian),  and  formed  into 
numerous  irregular  cavities,  deep 
or  shallow,  nearly  alway  s  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  produce  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  a  cascade.  A^ery  watery  is 
Plynlimmon  at  most  seasons,  parent 
of  great  rivers.  We  were  fortunate 
in  arriving  at  a  dry  time,  for — 
Often  our  nineteen  girls  have  to 
walk  seven  miles  across  that  moun- 
tain, sir,  in  cloud  so  thick  you  shall 
not  see  a  yard  before  you,  and  have 
to  dry  their  clothes  at  the  mine 
fire  !  "  Not  very  pleasant  for  the 
gills !  we  thought.  The  prospect 
over  the  great  group  of  brown 
mountains  was  wide,  desolate,  and 
grand,  as  we  shortly  afterwards 
stood  at  the  great  cairn  of  stones  at 
the  summit  of  Plymlumon  Pawr, 
and  looked  away  across  as  wild  a 
tract  of  mountain  ground  as  any  to 
be  found  in  Wales :  so  wild  and 
uninhabited,,  so  few  and  scattered, 
are  the  dwellings  visible  from  that 
damp  mountain,  where  yet  the  sea- 
views  are  fine,  and  the  course  of 
the  river  Eheidol  under  us  on  the 
west  appeared  deep  and  sinuous. 
Llyn  Llygad  Eheidol  is  a  gi'and 
lake  on  the  nortii  side  of  Plyjilim- 
mon,  deeply-set,  c^^aggy,  isolated, 
profound.  On  returning,  we  visited 
the  lead  mine,  situated  two-thirds 
the  way  up,  and  inspected  all  the 
processes  of  dressing  the  lead  ore 
(consisting  chiefiy  of  crushing  and 
washing),  bringing  away  the  bright 
bit  of  stone  now  lying  on  the  table 
before  me. 

As  I  look  upon  three  dark  heavy 


Btones  placed  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  on  my  left  hand  as  I  write,  I 
seem  again  to  hear  tlie  tremendous 
hammering  noise  of  the  many 
"  Stamps  "  of  St.  Ives  Consols  Tin 
Mine,  when  one  evening  my  ears 
were  assailed,  as,  in  company  with 
two  Cornish  captains,  one  of  the 
sea,  the  other  of  the  mine,  I  went 
over  all  the  machinery  and  dress- 
ing grounds  of  that  "adventure." 
First,  let  me  say,  tlie  three  speci- 
mens are  three  of  the  ditlerent 
forms  in  which  Tin  occurs  in  the 
Granitic  series  of  rocks  of  Corn- 
wall :  one  the  rare  crystallized, 
large  and  pure  form,  in  which  it  i& 
sparingly  found  :  another,  the  serai- 
crystallized  or  partially  crystallized 
shape,  in  whicli  it  occurs  in  much 
larger  quantities,  about  the  richest 
form  of  the  ore:  the  third  consist- 
ing of  scattered  grains  of  tin  dis-- 
seminated  throughout  the  granite, 
in  greater  or  less  quantity,  from 
the  almost  black  stone  (as  this)  to 
the  thinly  parted  grains,  scarcely 
distinguished  from  ordinary  rock. 
Valuable  are  these  rocks  when  tin 
ore  prevails  as  densely  as  in  these 
specimens.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
in  pi'actice  nothing  is  so  uncertain 
as  the  existence  of  tin  in  the  rock, 
in  sufiicient  quantity  io  pay ;  some- 
times a  sort  of  nest  of  it  is  found, 
and  that  mine  prospers  for  a  time  ; 
at  other  times  work  is  long  carried 
on  without  profitable  result,  the 
pumping  of  the  water  generally 
prevalent  in  these  mines  causing  a 
great  expense  from  the  cost  of  coal 
brought  so  far. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  after 
our  row  on  St.  Ives  Bay,  as  the  sea 
captain  and  I  walked  up  to  the 
mine  to  meet  the  mine  captain,  as 
the  overlookers  are  called,  and  take 
a  survey  of  the  place.  Pirst  I  was 
struck  by  the  grand  water  engine- 
they  have,  similar  to  many  in  the 
country,  pumping  an  immense 
volume  of  water  with  the  strictest 
economy  of  fuel :  water  forced  up 
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to  the  dressing  floors,  so  to  inake 
use  of  the  troublesome  element. 
The  tin  ore  as  brouglit  from  the 
mine  is  first  crushed  between, 
rollers,  as  in  a  huge  mill,  into  small 
pieces,  then  thrown  into  "  hoppers  " 
iike  great  tundishes,  so  as  slowly 
to  pass  down  to  the  "stamps,"  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  a  tin  mine, 
and  formed  of  lines  of  upright 
hammers,  alternately  raised  and 
dropped,  falling  heavily  upon  the 
ore  and  gradually  reducing  it  to  a 
very  fine  granular  state,  when  all 
the  smallest  portion  is  continually 
being  washed  down  to  the  other 
processes  by  a  stream  of  water 
passing  under  the  stamps.  After- 
wards, the  finer  ore  is  washed  in  a 
circular  basin  by  being  let  down 
at  the  middle  with  water,  and  as 
it  flows  on  all  sides  down  an  in- 
clined surface  is  brushed  by  curious 
revolving  fringes,  that  have  the 
effect  of  separating  all  the  finest 
particles  of  the  tin,  which  after 
several  such  processes  comes  out 
in  the  minutely  divided  form  of 
hrown  2^owder — such  as  I  have  in  a 
bottle  beside  the  three  stones,  and 
which  looks  little  like  any  metal, 
although  its  weight  tells  a  tale — in 
which  form  it  is  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket and  the  smelters.  The  chief 
art  is  the  effectual  recovery  of  all 
the  tin,  which  is  no  easy  matter ; 
and  here  and  there  in  Cornwall 
you  may  find  people  working  over 
again  the  large  heaps  of  refuse 
left  by  old  companies.  Formerly, 
jno  doubt,  much  metal  was  lost,  but 
now  by  superior  machinery  nearly 
all  is  recovered. 

Placed  before  me  now  is  a  mass 
of  white  stone,  very  clean  and  pure 
to  look  upon,  containing  several 
sharp  and  lovely  crystals,  with  edges 
as  true  and  fine  as  the  slow  natural 
process  alone  can  make  them,  gra- 
dually formed  in  the  dark  cavities 
of  tlie  rocks  ages  on  ages  ago.  Ifc 
would  puzzle  one  to  tell  how  many 
yearly  revolutions  this  planet  has 


made  since  these  transparent  crys- 
tals were  formed.  What  so  perfect  or 
beautiful  as  natural  crystallization  ! 
The  sudden  or  slow  assumption  of 
the  one  only  form,  shaped  so  de- 
licately out  of  the  amorphous  mass, 
how  wonderful  it  is,  and  how  con- 
stant! No  power  on  earth  can 
make  any  substance  crystallize,  ex- 
cept in  its  own  defined  way  ;  bufc 
given  such  conditions,  nothing  can 
prevent  the  congelation  of  matter 
into  its  ordained  ibrm. 

This  old  white  stone  came  from 
a  grand  district,  being  a  specimen 
picked  up  on  Moel  Wyn,  that 
grandly  rugged  mountain  which 
takes  so  fine  a  sky-line  w'hen  seen 
from  Efestiniog,  throvting  itself 
along  in  a  series  of  bold  sweeping 
curves,  pointed  here  and  there  in  a 
very  pronounced  manner :  one  of  a 
notable  group  of  slate  mountains 
that  congregate  north  of  Tfestiniog 
and  form  such  a  splendid  prospect 
from  that  village,  especially  from 
the  churchyard,  where  one  feels  it  is 
enough  to  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  brave 
assembly  of  mighty  rocks,  thrown 
towards  the  sky  in  lines  so  bold. 
The  day  I  found  this  stone  was 
beautiful  at  its  close  :  and  from  the 
summit  of  Moel  Wyn  I  was  privi- 
leged to  gaze  upon  one  of  the 
glorious  effects  of  sky  and  earth 
memorable  for  a  lifetime.  As  sun- 
set drew  on,  the  supreme  quiet 
of  the  lonely  summit  suddenly 
seemed  to  become  voiceful  with 
praise,  as  clouds  over  the  far  sea 
turned  to  crimson  and  gold  hung 
in  the  pure  sky,  while  the  great 
brown  backs  of  the  tumbled 
mountains  to(^  a  rich  ruhy  tone, 
burnished  over  here  and  there  in  a 
masterly  manner,  with  their  rude- 
ness softened  to  a  most  tender 
harmony,  like  the  radiance  of  a 
calm  joy  sometimes  displayed  at^ 
the  close  of  a  good  man's  life. 

One  evening  in  spring  it  came  to 
pass  that  my  wife  and  I  had  to  stay, 
two  hours  at  Pont  Erwyd,  wait- 
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ing  for  a  carriage  to  be  sent  up 
for  us  from  the  Devil's  Bridge 
Hotel.  So,  after  gazing  from  dif- 
ferent points  down  into  the  grand 
tortuous  gorge,  where  the  river 
Eheidol  roars  and  foams  at  a  great 
depth  below,  we  proceeded  to  ex- 
plore a  mile  or  two  of  that  river 
above  the  Pont,  finding  its  course 
rocky,  winding,  and  rapid.  Two 
miles  or  more  up  the  stream  a 
curious  rock-section  occurs,  where 
the  river  in  former  times  caught 
the  slaty  rock  of  the  district  along 
a  straight  line  of  its  inclined  stra- 
tification. The  result  has  been 
that  now  a  long  even  face  of  slaty 
rock  rises  steeply  from  the  straight 
reach  of  river  just  there,  having  a 
peculiar  effect  in  the  landscape  and 
looking  as  though  artificially  formed. 
The  river  still  dislodges  great  flat 
pieces  loosened  by  the  frost,  thus 
gradually  enlarging  the  long  uni- 
form flat  surface,  forming  so  very 
marked  a  contrast  to  the  generally 
rugged  and  tortuous  course  of  the 
river.  It  was  near  that  spot  I  de- 
tached a  piece  of  thin  slaty  rock, 
of  the  Clay  Slate  l^rmation,  but 
not  of  the  true  mercantile  slate, 
remarkable  as  being  traversed  in 
diff'erenfc  directions  by  long 
flexuous  lines  that  strike  one  at 
once  as  being  organic,  or  rather  as 
being  in  some  way  of  animal  forma- 
tion ;  lines  crossing  each  other,  and 
mostly  uniform  in  thickness,  well 
raised  above  the  slab,  and  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide.  There 
is  an  original  flexible  appearance 
about  them  that  does  not  agree  with 
any  subsequent  change  or  cleaA^age 
in  the  hard  slaty  rock.  These  are 
probably  fossils  *  of  Annelides,  or 
worm  tracks,  found  on  some  of  the 
flags  and  schists  of  the  Cambrian 
System,  and  rank  among  the  Jirst 
records  of  life  on  the  qlohe,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  rocks,'  those  great 
leaves  of  the  history  of  animal  and 
plant  life  that  of  old  flourished  on 
this  planet. 


I  now  take  up  a  beautiful  small 
stone,  such  as  would  take  the  fancy 
of  a  child,  so  rich  in  colour  is  it, 
so  prettily  variegated,  so  lustrous. 
Yet  for  untold  ages  this  attractive 
little  specimen  lay  buried  deep  in 
the  earth,  some  nine  hundred  feet 
down,  far  in  the  recesses  of  what 
to-day  is  an  Ironstone  Mine,  at 
Madeley  Court  in  Shropshire,  until 
the  eye  rested  on  it  among  a  mass 
of  argillaceous  ironstone,  brought 
to  the  pitbank  to  be  there  picked 
over,  and  placed  in  great  heaps  for 
the  weather  still  further  to  separate 
stone  from  refuse.  It  is  called 
Discina  nitida,  and  is  one  of  the 
shells  of  remote  carboniferous  wa- 
ters, whose  form  and  colour  and 
delicate  markings  of  growth  are 
thus  shown  to  us  across  the  ages. 
Few  ancient  fossil  shells  are  so  well 
preserved  as  these;  scarcely  any 
have  the  very  colour  and  nacre  so 
wonderfully  retained.  Saving  that 
it  is  attached  to  a  small  piece  of 
stone,  it  might  be  a  shell  from  which 
the  inmate  had  just  departed.  The 
minute  cracks  still  traverse  the 
enamel ;  and  the  outer  coats  will 
chip  off",  just  as  though  the  shell 
had  only  recently  gyrated  through 
the  waters  to  the  ocean  floor  or  the 
bed  of  some  great  estuary.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  lay  open  a  stone 
containing  such  a  clearly  defined 
fossil  as  this,  and  catch  sight  of 
its  beauty  of  form  and  colour  after 
its  long  sleep  in  the  rock,  knowing 
that  no  human  eyes  ever  before 
saw  that  relic  of  life  of  olden  times. 

I  turn  next  toalarger  and  rougher 
specimen  of  an  old  stone,  not  very 
remote  from  the  last  in  a  geological 
sense,  though  picked  uj3  something 
like  two  hundred  miles  away.  I 
had  travelled  up  the  delightful 
course  of  the  Yorkshire  river  Ure 
as  far  as  Askrigg,  and  one  morning 
passed  through  Bainbridge  up  to 
the  side  valley  containing  Semer 
Water,  a  beautiful  little  lake  up 
among  the  mountains  of  that  side 
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of  great  Wensleydale,  and  lying 
very  secluded  and  separate  in  a 
little  dale  of  its  o\Yn,  well  sur- 
rounded and  screened  by  purple 
mountains  tliat  at  its  head  undu- 
late in  many  a  fold  of  attractive 
form.  As  I  crossed  the  shoulder 
of  a  mountain  on  the  way  out  of 
that  upland  dale,  a  grand  prospect 
spread  itself  before  me,  where  the 
great  mountains  cluster  around  the 
old  grey  town  of  Hawes,  and  take 
the  sky  grandly  in  many  a  long 
swelling  line  or  in  sliarp  an- 
gular ridges,  one  behind  another, 
finely  contrasting,  even  to  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  mountains  thus 
nobly  grouped  about  the  liead  of 
"VV ensle3alale  are  formed  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  than  which  few 
formations  furnisli  more  picturesque 
scenery,  or  products  more  useful 
to  commerce.  Along  the  moun- 
tain sides  of  that  "large  country" 
are  to  be  found  many  great  walls  to 
fence  in  the  sheep,  and  formed  of 
the  rocks  of  the  district  mostly 
cleared  off  adjoining  slopes.  In 
coming  down  the  vastly  hilly  road 
to  Hawes,  I  saw  several  good  fossils 
built  into  walls  lining  the  road,  and 
selected  this  now  before  me  as  a 
good  specimen  of  the  rock  and 
fossils.  It  is  a  large  rough  shell, 
fretted  slightly  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  but  tolerably  well  pre- 
served ;  a  species  of  I'rocluctus. 

Placed  upon  a  dark  surface  before 
me  now,  are  three  yellowish-grey 
pieces  oi'stalagmite,  that  merit  the  de- 
signation old,  although,  as  compared 
with  the  fossil  last  mentioned,  they 
are  stones  of  yesterday.  A^ast  are 
the  intervals  of  time  represented  by 
these  three  bits  of  successive  floors 
of  the  celebrated  cavern  known  as 
Kent's,  at  Torquay,  the  most  recent 
dating  back  to  the  earliest  period  in 
the  life  of  man  on  the  globe,  as  re- 
corded by  traces  discovered  in  this 
and  similar  caves.  The  three  are 
well  marked  off  from  each  other  by 


different  degrees  of  solidity,  corre- 
sponding to  their  ages,  the  .oldest 
having  much  the  density  and  ap- 
pearance of  alabaster.  They  were 
brought  away  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  the  cavern  some  time  ago, 
when  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
record  there  preserved  of  a  few  of 
the  more  recent  stages  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  planet. 

Well  might  the  Eev.  MacEuery, 
the  first  scientific  explorer  of  this 
remarkable  cavern,  exclaim,  when 
he  handled  the  first  fossil  teeth, 
"As  I  laid  my  hand  upon  thcjn,  the 
relics  of  extinct  races,  and  witjiesses 
of  an  order  of  things  which  passed 
away  with  them,  I  shrank  back  in- 
voluntarily. In  the  presence  of 
these  remains  I  felt  more  of  awe 
than  joy."  It  is  strangely  inter- 
esting to  handle  the  relics  of  men 
who  lived  far  down  the  vista  of 
time,  such  as  rude  pieces  of  sun- 
baked pottery,  ornaments  of  bone, 
rude  forms  of  hooks  for  fishing,  flint 
arrow-heads,  that  have  been  found 
in  abundance  upon  or  near  the  upper 
floor  of  this  cavern;  throwing  light 
upon  the  twilight  of  that  remote 
age,  and  bringing  us  into  strange 
contact  with  races  separated  from 
ourselves  by  wide  intervals  of  time. 
But  these  are  only  the  recent  re- 
cords of  the  cavern,  found  upon  the 
last  or  uppermost  floor.  Beneath 
this  is  a  mass  of  stalagmite  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  formed 
during  a  long  period  by  infiltration 
of  water  from  the  surface  above, 
through  the  limestone  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  doing  us  good  service 
in  hermetically  sealing  down  the 
floor  beneath,  and  preserving  its 
contents  from  decay  and  disarrange- 
ment. This  floor  consists  mainly  of 
red  loam,  thickly  enriched  with  the 
reuuiins  of  elephant,  rhinoceros  in 
great  quantity,  bear,  hya)na,  horse, 
ox,  deer  of  several  sj)ecies,  tiger, 
wolf,  and  other  animals;  showing 
the  class  of  animals  ranging  the  sur- 
face of  this  country  in  times  humanly 
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remote,  but  recent  in  a  geological 
seDse.  Of  these  remains,  the  great 
majority  are  gnawed  and  broken  by 
the  teeth  of  the  great  hyaenas,  that 
made  this  cavern  a  regular  resort, 
carrying  in  large  quantities  of  food, 
and  breaking  the  bones  generally  in 
one  particular  manner.  It  is  curious 
what  some  of  these  bones  can  re- 
veal :  as,  for  instance,  the  fine  mark- 
ings of  teedi  of  rats  or  weasels,  dis- 
tinctly pencilled  on  many  of  the 
larger  ones,  superadded  upon  deep 
grooves,  previously  formed  by  the 
formidable  jaws  of  hycenas. 

But  beneath  this  red  floor  is  to 
be  found  a  harder  and  greatly  older 
stalagmite,  more  like  alabaster  in 
density  and  crystalline  compactness, 
of  which  the  hardest  of  my  three 
specimens  forms  a  part.  This  had 
laid  up  and  secured  a  lower  and 
greatly  more  ancient  red  loamy  floor, 
found  in  certain  parts  of  the  cavern, 
which  contains  almost  exclusively 
Bear  remains,  indicating  a  period 
probably  unfavourable  to  the  life  of 
the  numerous  animals  found  above  ; 
it  may  be  a  period  of  glacial  cold, 
when  bears  almost  exclusively  ten- 
anted the  land.  These  remains  are 
unlike  those  above,  being  generally 
in  such  sound  condition  as  to  iudi- 
t  cate  long  and  quiet  possession  of 
I  the  cavern,  undisputed  by  other 
I  animals. 

Curious  are  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions found  associated  with  the  pre- 
sent dripping  of  water  from  above  : 
'  aa,  for  instance,  that  upon  a  large 
1  piece  of  stalagmite,  which  runs  thus 
— Eobert  Hedges,  of  Ireland,  Feb. 
20, 1688."  Now  it  happens  that  the 
water  still  falls  upon  this  very  spot: 
yet  has  only  encrusted  this  inscrip- 
tion with  a  slight  glazing  of  stalag- 
mite, during  a  period  of  nearly  200 
years.  This  gives  a  slight  idea  of 
the  time  required  to  form  one  of 
these  stalagmite  floors. 

I How  diverse  in  aspect  are  seve- 
ral of  these  old  stones,  as  contrasted 
in  colour  and  form,  aa  in  age  and  cir- 


cumstance. The  one  just  taken  up 
has  a  dark  fretted  appearance,  and 
is  covered  with  numerous  fish  scales 
here  and  there  shining,  with  their 
enameled  surface,  packed  as  thickly 
together  as  on  the  sides  oHheLejndo- 
tus,  of  which  they  probably  formed  a 
part.  Beautifully  preserved  are  many 
of  these  scales,  retaining  much  of 
their  original  colour  and  gloss,  as 
when  first  the  fish  died  in  the  waters 
of  the  Liassie  sea.  Several  also  are 
slightly  craked  in  the  enamel,  al- 
though now  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
stone,  telling  of  slight  injury  at  the 
time  of  separation,  or  when  resting 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  How 
strange  the  creatures  that  inhabited 
the  wide-spread  waters  of  those 
times  !  Great  Saurians  of  enormous 
size  and  strange  form  scoured  the 
waters,  as  the  gigantic  Ichthyosaurus y 
of  huge  jaws  and  eyes,  with  many- 
jointed  paddles  to  urge  its  long 
length  forward;  so  also  the  long- 
necked  Plesiosauriis,  more  slenderly 
formed,  but  still  very  great ;  and 
that  extraordinary  creature  of  the 
fingered-wings  name,  Pterodactyl, 
dragon-shaped,  with  large  head  and 
jaws,  so  formidable  in  appearance : 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  animals 
brought  to  light  by  geological  re- 
search. How  singular  such  crea- 
tures would  seem  to  us,  if  we  had 
them  flying  about ;  with  great  bat- 
like wings  measuring  twelve  feet  or 
more  across,  a  long  snout  like  a 
crocodile's,  a  neck  like  a  bird's,  a 
smallish  body  and  tail !  One  would 
almost  imagine  such  an  animal  must 
have  originated  the  idea  of  a  flying- 
dragon.  How  numerous  were  the 
shell  fish  of  the  Liassie  seas  may  be 
inferred  from  the  rocks  of  the  York- 
shire coast,  where  these  fish  scales 
were  found,  and  where  Ammonites 
and  other  forms  greatly  throng  the 
dark  rocks. 

I  come  now  to  notice  a  hard 
greenish-grey  old  stone  of  very  close 
texture,  susceptible  of  a  good  smooth 
urface  and  commercially  valuable, 
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being  one  of  the  very  few  rocks 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  sharpeaing 
steel-cutting  instrumeuts,  aud  so 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose  on  the 
spot  where  this  was  found.  It  re- 
quires a  peculiar  and  certain  degree 
of  hardness  and  fineness  of  grain  to 
constitute  a  good  hone  :  above  or 
below  this  standard,  rocks  are  use- 
less for  the  purpose ;  hence  it  is 
they  are  so  seldom  met  with.  The 
history  of  this  ancient  stone  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  some  of  the  grandest  scenery 
in  Wales.  AYe  know  that  where 
intrusive  igneous  rocks  have  thrust 
themselves  tiirough  and  between  the 
adjoining  strata,  great  disturbances 
have  generally  taken  place  in  the 
form  of  the  surface,  which  is  there 
thrown  into  shapes  of  beauty  aud 
grandeur.  Such  has  largely  been 
tl]e  case  in  the  mountains  grouped 
at  the  head  of  Nant  Francon,  so 
bold  in  form,  rearing  themselves 
superbly  about  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Ogwen.  There  intrusive  dykes  of 
Greenstone  have  pierced  and  tra- 
versed the  slaty  beds,  altering  and 
dislocating  them  largely,  but  giving 
us  finer  shapes  and  more  abrupt  pre- 
cipices. Now,  it  has  taken  place 
that  at  several  points  where  the 
Greenstone  has  come  in  contact  with 
certain  slaty  beds, these  have  become 
altered,  hardened,  and  rendered  den- 
ser by  the  heat  of  such  igneous  in- 
trusion. The  stone  before  me  is  a 
portion  of  a  bed  of  this  altered  slaty 
rock,  which  by  heat  has  become 
changed  to  the  consistency  before 
mentioned,  rendering  it  just  so  hard 
as  to  be  fit  for  hone  stones,  for  which 
it  has  been  largely  quarried  for  many 
years  ;  the  vrater  coming  down  from 
grand  Llyn  Idwal  doing  duty  to 
work  the  machinery  used  in  cutting 


the  stones.  Long  thin  iron  saws 
work  backwards  and  forwards  across 
the  rough  slabs  from  the  quarry,  as- 
sisted by  water  and  grit  dropping 
constantly  from  above,  and  gradually 
cut  them  into  long  strips ;  these 
again  cross-wise  into  smaller,  until 
the  desired  sizes  are  attained ;  the 
hones  are  then  polished  or  worked 
nearly  to  a  polish,  and  so  prepared 
in  dozens  for  the  market,  worth 
many  times  more  than  slates  of  the 
ordinary  character. 

What  aid  has  fire  of  old  lent  in 
forming  the  grand  scenery  of  the 
pass,  from  the  very  climax  of  which 
this  old  stone  was  brought!  The 
great  Glyder  and  Y  Garn  trend  away 
majestically  about  the  vast  recess 
wherein  lie  the  dark  waters  of  Llyn 
Idwal,  rock-guarded,  stern,  lonely  : 
that  still  lake, in  usually  calm  repose, 
contrasting  by  its  uniformity  with 
the  tossed  roughness  of  gigantic 
cliffs  around.  Away  over  the  valley 
containing  the  greater  Llyn  Ogwen, 
soars  that  bold  shoulder  of  Carnedd 
Dafydd,  dark  and  stern,  ribbed  with 
scars  of  old  conflict  with  air  and 
water  ;  a  very  bold  piece  of  cliff",  fit 
guardian  to  restrain  by  its  feet  the 
overflow  of  peaceful  Ogwen. 

How  still  the  evening  was,  as  a 
passing  friend  I  took  to  seethe  pool 
and  its  surroundings  chatted  witli 
me,  while  we  gradually  walked  into 
the  jaws  of  the  Pass  !  Tar  clouds 
of  lovely  shape  hung  over  us,  high 
in  the  heavens,  rosi/  with  a  sunset 
that  yet  lingered  to  touch  the  crests 
of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  Pass 
with  a  tender  loving  colour,  soften- 
ing their  ruggedness,  aud  deepening 
the  gloom  that  began  to  settle  upon 
Ogwen  lying  darkly  beneath  the 
solemn  mountains. 
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The  necessary  conditions  of  canoni- 
zation, that  is,  of  elevation  to  tlie 
dignity  of  sainthood,  and  the  enrol- 
ment of  a  given  name  in  the  canon, 
rule,  or  catalogue  of  saints,  are 
understood  to  be  the  exercise  of  a 
life  of  exemplary  and  singular  vir- 
tue, and  the  occurrence  of  a  com- 
petent number  with  well-attested 
miracles,  either  wrought  in  the  life- 
time, or  vouchsafed  after  death  in 
connection  of  the  remains  of  the 
candidate,  and  presumably  at  that 
candidate's  intercession.  Beatijica' 
tion  is  frequently  a  preliminary  to 
canonization ;   the  latter  being  a 
formal  ratification  of  the  former, 
the  solemn  promotion  of  the  person 
canonized  into  a  higher  spiritual 
degree.     In   beatification,  or  the 
pronouncing  of  a  deceased  person 
to  be  beatiis,    blessed,   the  Pope 
grants  a  kind  of  provisional  per- 
mission by  which  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  certain  distinctions,  qualified 
by  place  and  circumstance.  Any 
particular  office  introduced  in  his 
honour  must  be  additional  to  the 
office  of  the  day,  which  it  is  not 
allowed  to  prejudice  or  supplant; 
and  before  a  shrine  or  altar  can  be 
dedicated  to  a  beatified  person,  or 
before  his  relics  can  be  exposed, 
a  special  indulgence  is  necessary. 
Beatification,  again,  does  not  in- 
volve any  official  judgment  on  the 
state  of  the  person  who  is  admitted 
to  it.   But  in  canonization,  the  Pope 
speaks  ex  cathedra,  and  judicially 
affirms   the  sainted  person  to  be 
reigning  with  Christ  in  heaven  ! 


The  privileges  conferred  by 
canonization  are  manifold.  It  is 
the  authority  for  the  inscription  of 
names  in  ecclesiastical  calendars, 
martyrologies,  litanies,  and  sacred 
diptychs,  as  those  of  saints  who 
may  be  invoked  publicly  in  the 
prayers  and  solemn  offices;  the 
dedication  to  them  of  temples  and 
altars;  the  offering  in  their  honour 
of  the  "adorable  sacrifice;"  and 
the  anniversary  commemoration  of 
the  day  of  their  death,  that  is,  of 
their  birthday  into  immortality ; 
the  exposure  of  their  relics  to 
popular  veneration,  and  the  carrying 
of  them  with  pomp  and  circum- 
stance in  ceremonial  processions. 
Canonization  is  probably,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Christian  perpetua- 
tion of  the  pagan  ceremony  of 
apotheosis,  or  deification ;  and  it 
finds  an  analogy,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  honours  accorded  to  angels 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tions. 

The  expression  "  saint,"  which 
was  used  in  the  apostolic  epistles 
as  synonymous  with  Christian, 
presently  came  to  be  applied  with  a 
peculiar  significance,  and  afterwards 
to  be  restricted  to  those  whose 
singular  holiness  of  life,  or  whose 
death  as  martyrs  or  defenders  of  the 
faith,  raised  them  to  an  eminence 
above  their  brethren;  and  their 
yearly  feasts  were  celebrated  in 
"  the  very  beginning  and  birth-time 
of  the  Church."  Several  of  the 
saints  were  recognized  and  invoked 
by  universal  Christendom,  as,  for 


*  Peter  Arbues  uud  die  Spanisclie  Inquisition.  Von  Dr.  Eberhai'd  Zirngiebl.  Munchen- 
Ackerraann  ;  London  :  Triibners. 

Peter  Arbues  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  A  historical  sketch,  by  Dr.  Eberhard  Zirn<^iebl  • 
translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by  Basil  II.  Cooper,  B.A.,  London,  1874.  ' 
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instance,  the  apostles  and  earliest 
martyrs  ;  but  most  of  them  enjoyed 
a  local  cuUus  only.  For  this  local 
cultus  a  vast  number  of  candidates 
was  supplied  by  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  each  of 
which  was  to  a  great  extent  igno- 
rant of  the  hagiology  of  the  other. 
As  -popular  admiration  for  some 
time  enjoyed,  unchecked,  the  privi- 
lege of  conferring  canonization,  and 
as  a  saint  was  a  saint,  as  it  were,  by 
acclamation,  it  happened  tliat  "many 
things  conspired  to  crowd  the 
calendar  of  either  communion  — 
the  imagination  of  the  faithful, 
and  their  generous  admiration  of 
transcendent  goodness,  transcen- 
dent learning,  or  transcendent 
austerity ;  tlie  rivahy  of  city  with 
city,  of  kingdom  with  kingdom, 
of  church  with  church,  and  of 
one  religious  order  with  another. 
Grosser  interests  were  also  evolved. 
The  multiplication  of  shrines,  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  of  the  traders,  who  alike 
shared  in  the  profit  which  resulted 
from  the  fame  of  local  saints,  whose 
worship  was  stimulated  on  the  one 
hand  by  gratitude  for  imputed 
blessings,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
fear  of  deprecated  evils.  Against 
all  these  motives  it  was  possible  to 
oppose  the  single  voice,  still,  small, 
and  little  regarded,  of  reason  alone. 
At  length,  saints  became  so  nu- 
merous that  they  jostled  and  incom- 
moded each  other  on  the  calendar  ; 
and  to  stay  their  extravagant  in- 
crease, the  Pope  assumed  the  pre- 
rogative of  advancing  to  the  suc- 
cessive ranks  of  Beatitude  and 
Sanctity."* 

Thus  the  canonization  of  such 
perplexing  multitudes  was  checked, 
whilst  the  smaller  number  who 
Were  admitted  to  the  more  exclusive 
honour  were  invested  with  a  higher 
authority  and  more  imposing  sanc- 
tions.   They  were  no  longer  local 


or  tutelary  patrons ;  but  were  pro- 
claimed as  worthy  of  the  general 
veneration  of  Christendom.  It  was 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  whose  ar- 
rogance had  been  fortified  by  im- 
perial opposition,  who  reserved  for 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  alone  the 
prerogative  of  canonization,  which 
had  formerly  vested  in  him  jointly 
with  the  metropolitans.  With  the 
latter  had  rested  the  right  of  ini- 
tiation, whilst  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  for 
the  consummation  of  the  candida- 
ture. This  associate  prerogative 
marked  the  second  or  intermediate 
period  of  the  three  into  which  the 
external  history  of  canonization  has 
been  distributed;  whilst  in  the  first 
of  these  periods,  which  came  to  a 
close  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
saint  had  been  exalted  by  the  popu- 
lar voice,  the  suffrage  of  the  people 
with  the  bishop. 

The  history  of  the  fortunes  of 
canonization  offers  an  example  of 
the  recognized  tendency  of  popular 
superstition  to  work  upwards ;  for 
no  superstition  has  ever  been  tole- 
rated or  encouraged  amongst  the 
vulgar  by  their  teachers,  without  in 
time  bringing  the  teachers  them- 
selves under  its  influence.  In- 
fection in  this  kind  is  caught  from 
below.  "  The  master  of  super- 
stition," observes  Lord  Bacon,  "is 
the  people,  and  in  all  superstition 
wise  men  follow  fools,  and  argu- 
ments are  fitted  to  practice  in  a 
reversed  order."  Councils  of  the 
Church  early  learned  to  reduce 
to  dogma  the  sentimental  ex- 
travagance which  th®  ignorant  had 
originated.  The  Council,  for  in- 
stance, which  assembled  at  Nice,  in 
787,  and  which  was  convened  by 
the  Empress  Irene,  the  image- 
loving  widow  of  Leo  the  Iconoclast, 
especially  decreed  that  images  of 
Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the 
Angels,  and  of  the  Saints,  should 
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be  held  as  sacred  ;  and  if  any  should 
teach  otherwise,  or  dare  to  throw 
away  books  or  pictures  beating  the 
painted  cross  or  the  effigies  of  these 
holy  personages,  or  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  relics  of  martyrs,  they 
should  fall  under  the  censures  and 
punishments  of  the  Church.  Offend- 
ers in  holy  orders,  it  was  added, 
should  be  deposed,  and  all  others 
excommunicated  from  the  rites  of 
religion.     Nearly  eight  centuries 
afterwards,  kindred  questions  were 
discussed  and  legislated  for  at  a 
still  more  famous  Council — that  of 
Trent— which   at  its  twenty-fifth 
session,  December  8  and  4,  1563, 
passed  a  very  detailed  and  stringent 
decree,  "  On  the  Invocation,  Vene- 
ration, and  Kelics  of  Saints  and  of 
Sacred  Images." 

The  first  formal  act  of  canoniza- 
tion performed  by  a  pope  is  variously 
said  to  have  been  that  celebrated 
by  Leo  III.,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber,  804,  at  Verda,  in  Germany,  in 
favour  of  St.  Swibert,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne ;  and  that  held  in  the  Lateran 
Council  in  993,  when,  an  account 
of  the  miracles  of  Ulderic,  or 
Ulric,  Bishop  of  Augusta,  having 
been  read  and  solemnly  approved 
by  Pope  John  XV.  and  the  as- 
sembled  fathers,  it  was  decreed  that, 
as  a  saint  "  reigning  with  Christ  in 
heaven,"  Ulric  was  worthy  of  the 
worship  or  veneration  of  the  faithful. 

In  modern  canonization  it  is 
usual  for  the  pretensions  of  the 
candidate  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  four  consistories  held  for  the  pur- 
pose (1),  of  directing  an  examina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  deceased 
had  lived  in  the  unity  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  as  to  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  and  their  freedom  from 
vanity  or  any  other  reprehensible 
quality;  (2),  of  receiving  the  re- 
port of  the  prelates  or  doctors  to 
whom  the  commission  of  inquiry 
was  issued  ;  (3),  of  hearing  counsel 
against,  and  in  defence  of,  the 


claims  of  the  saint-designate,  the 
attack   being   conducted    by  the 
devil's  advocate,  advocatus  diaholi, 
who  impeaches  the  personal  sanctity 
and  the  validity  of  the  miracles  im- 
puted to  the  candidate,  and  raises 
technical   objections    against  the 
course   of  the   proceedings;  and 
(4),  of  taking  the   votes   of  the 
assembled  cardinals  and  prelates. 
These  votes  being  favourable,  a  day 
is  named  for  the  ceremony,  which  is 
conducted  with  much  magnificence, 
and  at  considerable  expense,  de- 
frayed  by  the   promoters  of  the 
canonization. 

We  have  entered  rather  fully 
into  this  subject,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  understand  what  it 
was  that  was  done  when  Peter 
Arbues,  as  saint  and  martyr,"  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Pius  the"  Ninth, 
in  the  year  1867— a  few  kindred 
spirits  bearing  him  company  in  his 
ecclesiastical  promotion. 

But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
Peter  Arbues  ?  The  question  is 
natural  enough,  and  few  readers 
who  ask  it  need  fear  being  blamed 
for  ignorance  on  that  score.  Indeed 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  average 
reader  may  ask  many  better-in- 
formed men  than  himself  without 
getting  any  satisfactory  answer. 
Maunder's  and  other  handy  bio- 
graphical Treasuries  are  not  certain 
to  cash  his  note  of  interrogation 
with  such  a  doubtful  name  upon 
its  face  or  back;  and  it  is  even  to 
be  feared  that  it  might  be  sought  in 
such  tolerably  extensive  collections 
as  Chalmers  s  and  the  Biographie 
Universelle  without  being  found. 
A  very  erudite  official  of  the  British 
Museum  the  other  day  referred  an 
inquirer  on  the  subject  to  Zedler's 
Universal  Lexicon,  whose  closely- 
printed  folios,  leaves  rather  browned 
by  a  good  many  summers,  fill  many 
shelves  in  our  national  Reading 
Room,  and  which,  though  an  old, 
is  by  no  means  an  antiquated 
work.     But   Zedler,   who  knows 
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everything  and  everybody,  ignores 
Peter  Arbues  ;  and  even  the  vast 
German  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  with  its  immensely 
learned  and  multitudinous  staff  of 
contributors,  leaves  the  important 
question  unanswered. 

"If,  however,  "to  continue  our 
obligation  to  the  lively  translator  of 
Dr.  Zimgiebl's  Historical  Sketch, 
by  adopting  his  own  words — "  if, 
however,  the  five  shelves,  contain- 
ing thiity  or  forty  quartos  each,  in 
the  Reading  Room's  hundred  and 
twelfth  bookcase,  filled  with  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  and  Zedler's  sixty  or 
seventy  folios  in  the  next  case  before, 
forget  even  to  mention  the  name  of 
Peter  Arbues,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
Acta  Sanctorum.  The  folios  of  this 
opus  magnum  of  the  Jesuits,  twice 
as  bulky  as  Zedler's,  and  two  thou- 
sand times  as  heavy  reading,  have 
the  whole  seventh  bookcase  to 
themselves  at  the  theological  end  of 
the  Lesche  in  Great  Russell  Street. 
The  first  of  them  was  published  at 
Antwerp,  so  long  ago  as  1643,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Bolland,  after 
whom  tlie  sort  of  literary  corpo- 
ration which  continued  on  an 
ever-enlarging  scale  the  ponderous 
collection,  are  often  styled  the  Bol- 
landists.  The  last  volume — at  least 
the  last  that  could  be  squeezed  into 
the  Reading-room  case— appeared 
at  Brussels  in  1807,  the  very  year 
in  which  the  mysterious  personage, 
Peter  Arbues,  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.  For  expressly  to 
render  more  emphatic  the  honours 
done  him,  none  other  than  the 
eighteenth  centenary  year  and  the 
red  letter  day  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  twin  princes  of  the  Apostles 
and  founders  of  the  Roman  Church, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  was  chosen  by 
the  Vjitican  as  the  date  of  this  re- 
markable canonization.  It  was  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1807,  that  the 
great  secular  Festival  was  held  on 
whicli  Peter  Arbues,  whom  on  the 
preceding  8th  of  December  letters 


from  the  Cardinal  Prefect  Caterini 
to  the  Catholic  bishops  throughout 
the  world  had  prepared  Christendom 
to  hail  in  his  new  dignity,  was  pre- 
conized  as  saint  and  martyr.  In- 
quisitor is  a  title  not  yet  sanctioned 
by  the  ecclesiastical  style  in  such 
cases,  or  the  triple  wreath  might 
have  been  too  heavy  for  the  blushing 
candidate,  who  has  just  taken,  with 
such  unprecedented  honours,  his 
second  degree  in  sanctity.  The  ob- 
scure disciple  has  become  greater 
than  his  illustrious  master — Tor- 
quemada  !  " 

Dr.  Zirngiebl  is  heavier  and  more 
direct  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
transaction  thus  referred  to ;  he 
says  :— 

*'  It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  see  in  full  work  such  a 
manufactnre  of  dogmas  and  saints  by 
Pius  the  Ninth  and  his  Jesuits,  as  was 
never  before  exhibited  to  the  Christian 
world.  Like  the  dogmas  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  of  the  Omnipotence 
and  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  in- 
numerable ex  ca  thedra  utterances  of  the 
Syllabus,  the  canonizations  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  even  the  most  cre- 
dulous spirit  might  well  cry  out  with 
anguish  at  the  crushing  of  the  Chris- 
tian intellect  wrought  thereby,  and  at 
the  violence  done  to  the  Christian 
culture  of  the  day.  Individuals  are  all 
to  surrender  the  most  hallowed  posses- 
sions of  man  and  of  the  personal  life, 
viz.,  will  and  judgment,  and  are  all  no 
lon<Ter  to  bow  in  childlike  obedience  to 
God,  but  to  fawn  like  dogs  at  the  feet 
of  an  ambitions  hierarchy.  It  is  no 
longer  what  is  necessary  to  eternal  sal- 
vation that  is  cared  for,  but  only  what, 
to  the  wounding  of  Christian  love, 
moral  freedom,  and  spiritual  truth, 
aggrandizes  and  feeds  to  fatness  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Pope. 

"  If  wo  except  the  18th  of  July,  1870, 
that  day  of  woe  to  the  church.^  on 
which  the  old  and  intellectually  etlete, 
no  less  than  the  corporeally  dccro])it, 
Pius  arrogated  to  himself  the  divine 
attribute  of  infallibility  in  the_si)here3 
of  faitli  and  morals,  and  nnlimited  rule 
over  all  the  ba])tizcd,  there  is  surely  no 
other  act  which  more  strikingly  charac- 
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terizes  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, as  understood  by  Pius  IX.  and  his 
Jesuits,  than  the  canonization  of  Peter 
Arbues  of  Epila.  In  his  allocution 
on  the  occasion,  Pius  expressly  num- 
bers him  amongst  those  heroes  of  the 
Church  '  who  have  fought  and  died  in  a 
spirit  of  glorious  rivalry  for  the  defence 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  the  seat  of  truth 
and  unity,  to  rescue  the  unity  of  the 
faith  or  to  bring  back  within  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  those  torn  from  her  by 
schism.'  This,  although,  or  more  truly 
because,  historical  criticism  has  nothing 
more  to  say  of  the  man  than  that  he 
was  acerrimus  -perseciitov  hceresum — 
the  keenest  persecutor  of  men  of  all 
other  creeds  but  his  own.  The  new- 
fangled saint  was  ever  absorbed  day 
and  night  in  the  hunting  up  and  pun- 
ishment of  heretics ;  and  even  after 
death  his  trade  is  said  have  left  him 
no  rest  in  his  bright  elevation.  Often- 
times, we  are  told  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torurtl,  would  he  appear  in  the  stillness 
of  night  to  some  little  monk  to  bear 
witness  in  his  own  behalf  how  well- 
pleasing  to  God  his  walk  on  earth  had 
been,  and  to  promise  every  judge  of 
heretics  who  should  deal  with  them  as 
mercilessly  as  himself  a  glorious  entry 
into  heaven.  Even  the  title  of  saint  he 
saw  a  prospect  of  obtaining.  '  If  I  am 
not  yet  a  saint,'  he  once  expressed  him- 
self with  touching  modesty,  '1  hope  to 
become  one  some  day.'  Doubtless  he 
had  already  an  obscure  presentiment  of 
Pope  Pius  IX. 

"In  the  person  of  Peter  Arbues,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  himself  adorns  with  the  crown 
of  holiness  the  spirit  which  bore  rule 
at  that  time  in  the  Church.  Not  in 
virtue  of  an  inward  impulse  of  his  own 
does  this  monk  act,  but  because  he 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  so  act,  being 
urged  on  by  that  spirit,  in  the  form 
impressed  on  it,  in  the  course  of  the 
development  through  which  Christen- 
dom has  been  passing,  by  centuries  of 
intolerence  and  inquisition,  of  supersti- 
tions and  prosecutions  for  witchcraft. 
I  But  no  man  will  ever  understand  this 
spirit,  to  whom  its  more  hidden  causes 
are  not  laid  open.  These  causes  are 
to  be  found  without  much  trouble  in 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  that  she  exclusively  and  alone 
possesses  the  keys  of  the  gate  of  ever- 
lasting bliss.    The  inhuman  results  of 


such  a  doctrine  were  not  wanting  so 
soon  as  the  Church  attained  to  power. 
Religious  persecution  is  the  imme- 
diate practical  conclusion,  when  men 
are  penetrated  by  a  profound  and 
thorough  belief  that  their  own  opinion 
in  any  controverted  question  is  raised 
above  all  possibility  of  error." 

Mild  and  gentle  as  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Peter 
may  assume  to  be,  the  assertion 
seems  warranted  by  such  deeds  as 
the  canonization  of  Peter  Arbues, 
that  the  Pope  and  his  "  greedy  and 
ambitious  Curia  are  looking  wist- 
fully back  to  those  times  in  which  the 
Inquisition   bloomed   '  blood-red,* 
and  fruited  '  gold-yellow.'  "  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  conviction  of  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  modern  masters  of 
the    art  of   painting,  Kaulbach, 
who  has  done  almost  as  much  as 
Pius  IX.  himself  to  rescue  from  a 
most  unmerited  oblivion  this  Great 
Unknown  by  his  grand  historical 
picture  "  Peter  Arbues  condemning 
a  Heretic  Family  to  the  Flames." 
When  Arbues  was  made  a  Saint,  a 
feeling  of  scorn  and  indignation 
filled  the  minds  of  the  educated 
world ;  and  this  feeling,  in  the  heart 
of  an  eminent  German  painter, 
blazed  up  into  fire  and  flame.  When 
Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  who  died 
at  Munich,  on  the  8th  of  April 
last,  leaving  a  splendid  reputation, 
founded  on  a  composite  basis  of 
Hogarthian  realism  and  heroic  mag- 
nificence— when  Kaulbach  heard  in 
the  "  city  of  the  obscurantists  "  the 
news  of  the  canonization  of  the 
Spanish  monk,  he  seized  his  char- 
coal, and  wrote,  in  figures  larger 
than  life,  on  the  wall  of  his  studio  a 
protest,  which  mercilessly  held  up 
to  nniversal  derision  tlie  canoni- 
zation  in   question.     Wrath  has 
created  his  picture  of  Peter  Arbues, 
which  now  forms  the  principal  and 
most  terribly  fascinating  of  all  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Munich  GaVery, 
recently  opened  in    Great  Marl- 
borough Street,  London ;    it  is  a 
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sarcasm  bitter  as  gall,  the  like  of 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  painting.  It  is  on  so  grand 
a  scale  that  it  breaks  in  pieces  the 
traditional  festhetic  rule  ;  it  enlists 
art  in  the  service  of  humanity  in 
opposition  to  a  horde  of  mischievous 
fanatics.  Schiller  seems  to  have 
stood  beside  the  painter  and  guided 
his  hand  when  Kaulbach  drew  the 
lines  of  his  Arbues.  In  the  last 
scene  but  one  of  "  Don  Carlos " 
there  is  a  parenthetical  stage  direc- 
tion, wliich  reads  : — "The  Cardinal 
Grand  Inquisitor,  a  grey-beard  of 
ninety  years  and  blind,  leaning  on 
a  staff  and  led  by  two  Dominicans." 
Kaulbach,  with  this  character  of 
Schiller  in  his  memory,  has,  in 
spite  of  history,  made  of  Arbues  a 
blind  grey-beard— a  great  liberty, 
for  of  any  physical  blindness  of 
Arbues  nothing  is  recorded ;  and 
when  he  was  assassinated,  in  re- 
venge for  his  pious  deeds  of  blood, 
he  was  not  fifty  years  old.  The 
artist  simply  perceived  his  advan- 
tage in  making  Arbues  a  grey-beard 
and  blind,  for  fanaticism  is  doubly 
repulsive  in  an  old  man,  from  whom 
we  expect  gentleness ;  and  blood- 
thirstiness  impresses  us  with  twice 
the  loathing  in  the  case  of  one  who 
has  been  himself  called  upon  to 
suffer.  This  falsification  of  history, 
this  satirical  idealisation  of  the 
shocking  and  the  cruel,  finds  an 
approximate  justification  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  to  a  good  man  that 
the  artist  has  denied  any  of  his 
good  qualities  ;  but  that  he  has 
rendered  the  most  revolting  degra- 
dation of  nature — the  degradation, 
namely,  of  the  religious  life,  more 
plain,  emphatic,  and  impressive. 
This  departure  from  historical 
fidelity  having  been  condoned,  how- 
ever, there  yet  remains  a  charge 
against  the  painter  that  he  has 
crowned  Arbues  with  a  saint's 
nimbus,  though  only  with  a  very 
slender  one.  The  wearer  of  a 
nimbus  in  a  picture  is  a  saint — 


such,  in  the  language  of  painting, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Mis- 
led by  the  nimbus,  it  has  been 
apprehended  that  some  persons 
might  perhaps  think  that  Arbues 
is  really  performing  a  holy  action^ 
whose  painful  results  could  only 
seem  worthy  of  condemnation  in 
the  eyes  of  one  who  was  himself 
bereft  of  all  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gion. The  pictorial  import  of  the 
nimbus  may  undoubtedly  justify 
such  a  view.  It  is  only  by  the 
roundabout  road  of  reflection  that 
we  come  to  regard  this  nimbus  as 
a  satirical  one,  as  the  slightest  pos- 
sible crown  of  glory  woven  by  an 
after- thought  round  the  wrong  head. 
Such  a  means  of  satire,  however, 
it  is  alleged,  belongs  not  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  pictorial  art ; 
it  is  borrowed  rather  from  the  art 
of  speech,  and  in  a  picture  is  likely, 
therefore,  to  make  an  impression 
which  puzzles,  if  it  does  not  mis- 
lead. In  other  respects  the  com- 
position, as  it  now  stands  fixed  on 
the  canvas,  painted  in  grey  and 
brown  oil  colours — or  as  it  is  at 
present  represented  before  us  by  a 
splendidly  powerful  photograph,  by 
J.  Albert,  of  Munich — is  a  work 
which  commands  our  entire  respect 
and  admiration.  Earnest  conviction, 
the  feeling  that  the  artist's  heart  is 
entirely  in  his  work,  speaks  out  of 
every  line,  and  flashes  from  every 
stroke.  The  composition  of  the 
picture  is  described  by  Dr.  Zirngiebl 
as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  right  of  the  spectator  rises 
tliG  gloomy  palace  of  the  Inquisition. 
A  couple  of  monks  have  brought  to  its 
steps  a  family  of  six,  charged  with  the 
grave  crime  of  worshipping  God  in  a 
heretical  manner.  Peter  Arbues,  led 
and  supported  by  two  servants,  has 
advanced  in  front  of  the  open  gate.  He 
has  found  them  guilty,  and  now  ho 
touches  with  his  crutch  those  doomed 
to  die.  Although,  at  his  death,  Arbues 
was  but  a  middle-aged  man,  the 
painter  has  quite  rightly  represented 
him  as  a  premature  grey-bcard,  con- 
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sumed  with  fanatical  restlessness,  and 
reflecting  in  his  darkened  stars  of  eyes 
the  inward  gloom  of  his  spirit.  His 
face  stretching  forth  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  bloodhound,  bespeaks  frenzied 
delight  in  passing  sentence  of  death. 
No  prayers,  no  cries  of  anguish,  no 
tears,  can  touch  him  or  his  cowled 
satellites;  in  the  face  of  the  younger 
monk  only  some  pity  still  seems  cap- 
able of  being  stirred.  It  is  strikingly 
characteristic  that  the  monk's  crutch 
chooses  as  the  first  sacrifice  from 
amongst  the  group  of  prisoners  the 
lovely  maiden,  who  hangs  moan- 
ing and  heart-broken  in  her  father's 
arms.  The  father,  a  stalwart  man, 
whose  features  are  lighted  up  by  the 
lofty  nobleness  of  his  soul,  seeks  to 
tranquillize  his  beloved  child,  devoted  so 
young  to  death,  with  a  look  of  hope 
and  resignation.  He  knows  by  expe- 
rience that  the  fate  which  threatens 
himself,  his  wife,  and  offspring,  is  un- 
changeable. At  his  side  kneels  the 
woman,  moaning  forth  a  mother's 
anguish.  Her  fettered  hands  are  for- 
bidden to  fold  in  so  much  as  one  more 
embrace  the  little  darling  of  her  heart, 
who  looks  with  such  a  joainful  and  yet 
innocent  expression  into  the  sorrowful 
face  of  his  mother.  His  brother  alone 
stands  erect,  darting  glances  of  sacred 
wrath ;  a  picture  of  youth,  full  of  cour- 
age and  energy,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  picture  of  a  brighter  future.  His  up- 
ward-^^ointing  finger,  every  gesture, 
all  that  belongs  to  him,  foretell  to 
the  heartless  priest  and  to  his  black 
religion  a  certain  downfall.  Even 
the  faithful  old  servant  who  gazes 
with  shuddering  look  at  the  dreaded 
Inquisitor,  is  threatened  with  the  fate 
of  her  master.  It  is  a  scene  to  make 
one  tremble.  The  obtuse  guards,  with 
their  mien  of  stupid  indifference  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  monk  grasp- 
ing greedily  after  the  treasures  on  the 
other;  the  burning  piles  in  the  back- 
ground, whose  flames  and  smoke  are 
in  the  act  of  licking  with  their  red 
tongues  the  victims  of  a  gruesome 
superstition ;  and  last,  the  intervening 
procession  of  torch-bearing  monks, 
ebbing  and  flowing  with  cool  and  mea- 
sured steps  round  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, lift  the  picture  to  the  cHmax  of 
tragedy.  But  without  the  image  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  '  full  of  grace,'  in 


front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition, 
whom  the  spiritual  delirium  of  the  time 
had  made  the  heavenly  patroness  of  the 
most  awful  of  all  the  institutions  and 
instruments  of  torture ;  without  the 
image  of  the  Crucified  towering  above 
the  procession  of  monks  ;  and  without 
the  nimbus  of  sainthood  hovering  over 
the  head  of  the  Inquisitor,  in  the  very 
act  of  performing  his  loathsome  office, 
the  painting  would  not  be  complete. 
Only  by  means  of  this  contrast  does 
the  idea  of  the  composition,  so  far  as  it 
brands  with  infamy  the  dark  spirit  of 
persecution  for  belief,  by  which  that 
Church  is  possessed  which  lays  claim 
to  the  monopoly  of  salvation,  attain  its 
full  pictorial  expression.  But  lest  it 
should  seem  as  though  the  artist 
aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
excitement  of  our  abhorrence  and  the 
rousing  of  our  moral  indignation,  we 
again  remind  the  reader  of  that  in- 
spired youthful  form  with  the  finger 
pointing  heavenwards.  For  in  him 
culminates  the  thought: — After  dark- 
ness, light ! " 

"  The  rape  of  reason,"  says 
Schiller,  in  his  Revolt  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, speaking  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, "and  the  assassination  of 
intellects  is  its  vow;  its  instru- 
ments are  terror  and  infamy.  Every 
passion  is  in  its  pay;  in  every  joy 
of  life  lurks  its  snare.  Even  solitude 
is  no  solitude  for  it;  the  dread  of 
its  omnipresence  holds  freedom 
herself  in  chains  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul.  It  has  enslaved  to  blind 
faith  all  the  instincts  of  humanity  ; 
to  it  yield  all  the  ties  which  man 
otherwise  deems  most  hallowed. 
All  claims  upon  his  kind  are  for  a 
heretic  turned  into  a  jest;  the 
slightest  failure  in  his  loyalty  to 
Mother  Church  entails  forfeiture  of 
his  rights  as  a  man.  A  modest 
doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  is  punished  like  parricide  and 
branded  like  unnatural  vice;  the 
Inquisition's  judgments  are  like  the 
dreadful  virus  of  the  plague,  which 
dissolves  the  healthiest  bodies  in 
swift  corruption.  Even  the  lifeless 
thing  which  belongs  to  a  heretic  is 
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accursed.  No  fate  can  rob  the  In- 
quisition of  its  victims.  Its  sen- 
tences are  carried  out  on  corpses 
and  pictures,  and  the  grave  itself  is 
no  refuge  from  its  horrid  arm." 

Peter  Arhues,  the  canonized  of 
Pius  IX.,  a  saint  of  seven  years' 
standing,  is  a  name  to  be  found  in- 
scribed on  one  of  the  bloodiest  leaves 
of  the  annals  of  the  Church.  He 
was  the  creature  and  the  darling  of 
Thomas  de  Turrecremata  (Torque- 
mada),  Inquisitor-general  of  Spain 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, who.  in  or  about  the  year 
1484,  accompanied  by  250  men  as 
a  body-guard,  commenced  his  blood- 
hunting  circuit  of  Spain,  to  organize 
the  new  courts  of  justice.  For 
these  courts  Torquemada  took  as  his 
guide,  the  Directoriwn,  by  Eymeric, 
the  odious  code  of  the  Inquisition, 
composed  at  Avignon,  in  1376  ;  and 
within  a  few  years  such  religious 
tribunals  were  to  be  found  in  all  the 
larger  cities  throughout  Spain.  The 
executions  and  confiscations  took 
place  wholesale ;  the  number  of 
8,000  executions  at  once  has  been 
reckoned.  All  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  so  murderous  an 
institution,  as,  for  instance,  into 
Valencia,  Barcelona,  Lerida,  and 
Teruel,  broke  down  in  face  of  the 
alliance  between  the  papal  and 
the  kingly  power.  Innocent  VIII. 
even  issued  a  command  in  1487 
— to  be  sure  it  remained  a  dead 
letter — to  all  monarchs  to  im- 
prison the  refugees  from  Spain ; 
and  Alexander  VI.,  in  1496,  made 
use  of  the  most  flattering  language 
to  Torquemada,  speaking  of  the 
"immeasurable "toils  he  had  under- 
gone in  working  for  the  faith,  and 
assuring  him  of  his  own  devoted 
love  to  him  on  that  score. 

Peter  Arhues  was  born  about  llie 
year  1441,  at  Epila,  a  town  of 
Aragon.  His  parents  were  decent 
people.  His  father  was  named 
Antonio  de  Arhues ;  his  mother, 
Sancia  Ruiz,  was  descended  from 


the  distinguished  De  Sabada  family. 
From  his  youth  up  he  was  kept  to 
his  learning,  and  his  religion.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  so  well,  as  his 
biographers  tell  us,  that  at  that 
period  of  his  life  he  was  praised  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  the  progress 
he  made  in  his  lessons,  and  for  his 
virtues.  That  he  might  study  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  Arbues  went 
to  Bologna,  where  he  was  entered 
as  a  pupil  in  the  Spanish  College. 
So  say  some  ;  others,  however,  tell 
us  that  before  his  journey  to  Bologna 
he  heard  lectures  in  philosophy 
at  the  then  flourishing  University 
of  Huesca.  He  first  obtained  a 
master's  degree  in  philosophy ;  in 
the  further  course  of  his  studies  he 
also  won,  in  1473,  the  diploma  of  a 
doctor  in  theology.  From  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  from  his  theological 
degree,  jointly,  he  was  commonly 
known  in  his  own  time  as  the 
Master  of  Epila.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Eegular 
Canons  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  the  metropolitan  church  of 
St.  Salvator,  at  Saragossa,  and  made 
his  profession  as  a  monk,  in  1476. 
When  the  time  came  at  which,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum, 
Torquemada  was  busy  on  the  look 
out  for  men  distinguished  for 
virtue  and  learning,  to  whom  he 
might  safely  and  htly  entrust  the 
function  of  Inquisitors  in  differ- 
ent places,  his  choice  fell  on  Peter 
Arbues,  amongst  others,  all  of 
whom,  however,  Arbues  distanced 
in  his  exhibition  of  the  requisite 
gifts. 

"  Under  date  the  4th  of  May,  1484,"- 
writes  Dr.  Zirngiebl,  *'  the  Grand  In» 
qnisitor  appointed  the  Dominican 
Gaspar  Inglar  and  Canon  Arbues  the 
first  Inquisitors  for  Saragossa,  and  the 
higher  oillcials,  with  the  justice  at  their 
head,  were  made  to  take  oath  in  the 
cathedral,  that  they  would  render  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  new  religious, 
tribunal,  and  would  be  zealous  in  the- 
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execution  of  its  sentences.  The  Arago- 
nese,  indeed,  were  very  much  against 
the  introduction  of  an  institution  which 
was  so  closel}^  connected  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  men's  goods  and  secret 
denunciations.  They  entered  upon 
negotiations  with  the  Royal  and  Papal 
Courts,  and  left  nthoing  untried,  going 
even  so  far  as  to  offer  large  sums  of 
money.  But  all  their  pains  proved  in 
vain.  The  prosecutions  and  Autodafes 
were  soon  in  full  swing. 

"Peter  Arbues,  a  man  quite  after 
the  General  Inquisitor's  own  heart, 
distinguished  himself  as  the  chief  tool 
of  the  persecution  at  Saragossa.  His 
career  as  an  Inquisitor  lasted  but 
sixteen  months,  but  the  vehemence 
he  displayed  in  this  career  was  so  in- 
tense that  those  threatened  by  it  (as 
Blancas  relates)  were  tormented  day 
and  night  with  the  mostpainful  anxiety. 
Every  day  he  satin  judgment,  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  his  court  with  un- 
wearied diligence,  with  prudence,  and 
circumspection.  As  Mariana  says,  he 
chastised  the  guilty  altogether  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  office  as  an  Inquisi- 
tor. Lanuza,  in  his  History  of  A  vagon, 
makes  the  same  remark  : — '  This  ser- 
vant of  God  persecuted  the  heretics 
and  persons  suspected  in  point  of 
religion  to  the  utmost  extremity,  being 
resolved  to  purify  this  city  and  king- 
dom from  all  the  tares  and  heretical 
pravity  which  were  to  be  found  in  it.' 

"  Thus  it  happened  that  he  was  very 
soon  intensely  hated  by  some,  whilst 
with  others  he  gained  the  credit  of 
being  a  most  eager  persecutor  of  here- 
tics. The  Acta  Sanctornm  have  also 
included  in  their  vast  collection  this 
*  Master  of  Epila,'  and  have  used  for  the 
purpose  of  this  biography  the  Memoir 
and  the  Short  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Arbues,  both  of  which  were  laid  before 
Pope  Alexander  YII.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Inquisitor's  Beatification  at 
Kome  in  the  year  1661.  '  Undismayed,' 
it  is  there  said,  'Arbues  disjDeused 
justice  alike  in  his  office  as  an  In- 
quisitor and  in  the  other  offices  com- 
mitted to  him ;  in  the  entangled  affairs 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  he  would 
not  be  softened  by  either  tears  or 
prayers,  but  with  unflinching  heart 
gave  every  one  his  due.  He  showed 
himself,  indeed,  as  a  judge  iu  matters 
of  religion,  so  marvellously  inflexible, 


and  such  a  vehement  foe  of  heresy, 
that,  through  his  zeal  and  watchful- 
ness, in  a  short  time  many  heretics, 
apostates,  and  relapsed  offenders  re- 
ceived the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes — a  sign  of  the  rich  fruit  and 
evident  advantage  which  then  and  for 
all  coming  time  necessarily  sprung 
from  the  institution  of  the  holy  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  in  those  kingdoms.' 

*'  Such  eminent  virtues,  according  to 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  gained  for  the 
Blessed  (beato)  Inquisitor  the  warm 
esteem  of  all  'good  men.^  To  be  sure 
they  also  brought  down  npon  him  the 
unquenchable  hatred  of  the  '  Jews,'  to 
whom  the  nnconqrierable  steadfastness 
of  the  pious  man  and  his  '  holy  seve- 
rity '  were  so  deadly." 

The  severity  with  which  actions, 
seemingly  the  most  minute  and 
indifferent,  were  judged,  both  by 
Arbues  and  his  predecessors  and 
successors  in  persecution,  if  only 
they  might  tend  to  convict  a  man  of 
Judaism,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
cruelty  which  only  the  significant 
circumstance  that  it  might  be  fatal 
redeemed  from  being  entirely  ridi- 
culous. If  a  man  wore  a  clean  shirt, 
or  put  on  a  better  coat  than  usual 
on  a  Saturday,  or  covered  his  table 
with  a  white  cloth,  or  omitted  to 
kindle  a  fire  on  that  day,  he  was  to 
be  strongly  suspected  of  Judaism; 
and  the  same  suspicion  attached  to 
him  if  he  scrupled  about  the  purity 
of  the  blade  of  his  knife  before 
slaughtering  an  animal  for  food,  if 
he  sat  at  table  with  Jews,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  went  so  far  as  to  eat 
with  them.  Owing  to  the  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  men 
were  compelled  to  turn  informers, 
to  divert  suspicion  from  themselves, 
and  were  accordingly  forced  to 
submit  to  the  harshest  treatment,  a 
reign  of  terror  and  mutual  distrust 
spread  on  all  sides.  The  nearest 
blood  relations  no  longer  felt  con- 
fidence in  each  other ;  and  things 
finally  went  so  far  that  he  too  who 
had  only  pitied  the  victim  of  the  In- 
quisition was  liable  to  punishment. 
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The  reader  may  conceive,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  may  be  unable 
to  conceive,  the  sufferings  of  the 
wife,  the  mother,  the  sister,  the 
daughter,  and  the  relatives  gene- 
rally, of  the  heretic,  in  the  light  of 
the  current  doctrine  that  the  death- 
pangs  of  such   a  victim  of  the 
Church,  out  of  which  there  was  no 
salvation,  were  but  the  foretaste  of 
his  everlasting  torments  in  another 
world.    The  delicate  woman  might 
see  the  body  of  him  who  was  dearer 
to  her  than  life  jerked  limb  from 
limb,  and  writhing  in  convulsive 
torture  ;  might  watch  how  the  slow 
fire  crept  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  till  it  had 
enfolded   him   in   a   garment  of 
anguish,  and  might  hear  at  length, 
when  the  last  shriek  of  torture  had 
pierced  her  ear,  and  the  smoulder- 
ing body  was  at  rest,  that  such  a 
sacrifice  was  well-pleasing  to  the 
God  whom  she  served,  and  was, 
moreover,  but  a  faint  foreshadow- 
ing of  the   sufferings  which  the 
*'  First  Inquisitor,"  as  Paramo  blas- 
phemously christens  the  Fountain 
of  Love,  would,  through  all  eternity 
inflict  upon  her  deceased  relative. 

Rich  and  industrious,  the  Jews — 
who  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
Moorish  dominion,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards  under  the  Christian 
kings,  enjoyed  civil  liberty  and 
great  influence  as  financiers  and 
men  of  learning — were  protected 
and  favoured  by  the  State  till  far 
into  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the 
people,  however,  they  were  hated 
bitterly.  For  eight  hundred  years 
of  religious  war  had  stamped  the 
national  character  with  a  marked 
feature  of  fanaticism ;  envy  and 
wounded  pride  went  hand  in  hand 
with  this  vice  to  rouse  it  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  of  poisonous 
frenzy.  At  last,  in  1391,  this  storm 
of  hatred  burst  forth  in  a  frightful 
massacre  decreed  against  the  Jews 
at  about  the  same  time  in  all  parts 
of  Spain.    They  were  slaughtered 


by  thousands ;  they  were  robbed, 
and  their  synagogues  were  turned* 
into  Christian  churches.  Nearly; 
35,000  Jews  were  able  to  save; 
themselves  at  that  time  by  no  othei^ 
means  than  by  at  once  accepting 
baptism ;  and,  in  consequence  of. 
the  harsh  penal  laws  against  this 
unhappy  people,  the  number  of  such 
forced  conversions,  in  a  short  time, 
greatly  increased.  But  the  mob  did 
not  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  a 
Christianity  which  was  so  palpably 
expedient  for  its  professors  ;  and  the 
popularjconviction  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  that  the  New  Christians, 
called  Marrans,  were  nothing  but 
Jews  in  masquerade  ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  1472,  a  bloody  rising  broke 
out  and  spread  from  one  city  to 
another,  in  which  the  Marrans  were 
the  victims,  as  the  unbaptised  Jews 
had  been  in  previous  persecutions. 
The  corpses  of  the  slain  lay  by 
thousands  in  the  houses  and  along 
the  streets. 

For  these  Christians  of  Jewish 
descent  had  become  very  distasteful 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  as  being 
the  chief  of  the  royal  creditors. 
The  kings  found  themselves,  in  the 
then  state  of  things,  quite  unable 
to  refund  the  advances  and  loans, 
or  to  pay  the  usurious  rates  of 
interest.  At  last,  on  the  3ist  of 
March,  1492,  just  after  the  con- 
quest of  Grenada,  a  denunciation 
by  Torquemada  of  the  unbaptized 
Jews,  as  if  they  were  seducing  the 
New  Christians  back  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  became  the  signal  for 
a  general  "  Jew-hunt."  Whoever 
did  not  choose  to  be  baptized  was 
forced  to  quit  Spain,  leaving  behind 
him  the  whole  of  his  property.  Thus 
placed  between  baptism  and  a 
clieerless  and  aimless  exile,  all  but 
a  few  had  resolution  enough  to  elect 
the  latter ;  and  it  is  calculated  that 
nearly  800,000  Jews  emigrated — 
most  of  them  to  become  beggars. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  Jews 
in  particular,  as  their  persecutions 
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affected  the  fate  of  Canon  Arhues, 
we  find  that — 

"The  sorely  threatened  Israelites 
gathered  in  nightly  meetings  to  con- 
trive some  energetic  means  of  defence. 
Some  of  them,  relates  Paramo,  who 
belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  resolved 
by  a  secret  agreement  in  case  of  ex- 
tremity, and  if  no  other  means  of  throw- 
ing off  this  tyranny  were  left,  njDon  the 
assassination  of  the  Inquisitors.  Warn- 
ings of  various  kinds  now  reached 
Arbues  that  he  had  better  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  many  friends  and 
kinsfolk  of  his  victims,  and  lay  down 
his  office,  or  at  least  desist  from  his 
strictness.  Bat  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  frightened  thereby  in  the 
least,  and,  '  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for 
Christ,  continued  to  administer  his 
office  no  less  strictly  than  before.'  He 
even  thought  it  a  good  exchange  'to 
be^  made  a  good  martyr  out  of  a  bad 
priest.'  Then  at  last  the  conspirators 
deemed  it  time  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
bloodthirsty  persecutor  by  assassina- 
tion. A  feeling  of  personal  vengeance, 
and  not  at  all  of  religious  hatred,  was 
the  motive  which  prompted  the  two  in- 
stigators of  the  assassins  to  the  attack 
against  Arbues.  Arbues  had  shortly 
before  condemned  the  sister  of  one  of 
them,  Johann  de  Lavadia,  to  a  shame- 
ful death,  and  had  thrown  the  ftither  of 
the  other,  Johann  Sperandius,  into  the 
gaol  of  the  Inquisition.  Eightly,  there- 
fore, did  the  two  '  promotores  '  Rossi 
and  Cerri,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
suit  for  beatification,  urge  these  facts 
against  the  beatification  of  Arbues. 
When^  an  attempt  to  get  through 
the  window  of  the  Inquisitor's  bed- 
chamber failed,  the  assassins  at  last 
decided  to  steal  into  the  church  during 
the  night.  They  rushed  upon  the  In- 
quisitor, who  had  come  to  early  mass, 
and  as  he  was  kneeling  before  the  high 
altar,  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  recit- 
ing the  words  of  the  angelic  salutation, 
'Blessed  be  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,' 
dealt  him  repeatedly  a  mortal  wound. 
He  still  hyed  for  two  days,  '  thanking 
God  '—as  is  said  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum- 
— '  that  He  had  deemed  him  worthy  to 
sufi'er  death  for  his  defence  of  the  faith, 
and  then  fell  asleep,  still  praying  for  his 
murderers,'  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1485.  Scarcely  had  the  attack  upon 
Arbues  been  discovered  than  a  number 


of  men  from  amongst  the  people  rushed 
at  once  through  the  streets  calling 
aloud  for  a  massacre  of  the  newly-con- 
verted Jews,  '  those  murderers  of  in- 
quisitors.' Things  would  certainly  have 
come  to  that  pass  had  not  the  Arch- 
bishop Alphonso  ridden  through  the 
whole  city  and  kept  back  the  enraged 
mob.  But  for  all  that  the  assassins 
did  not  escajDe  punishment.  Most  of 
the  conspirators  indeed  seemed  to  have 
escaped  in  the  first  instance,  but  per- 
ished in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth — 
through  a  higher  Providence,  Paramo 
hints.  The  rest,  and  amongst  them 
the  two  ringleaders,  were  some  of  them 
quartered  and  their  limbs  hung  up 
in  terrorem  on  the  highways,  whilst 
others  were  burnt  alive.  More  than 
two  hundred  men  were  executed  by  way 
of  atonement  for  Arbues,  and  very 
many  more  thrown  into  prison,  viz.,  all 
who  were  suspected  of  having  a  hand 
in  the  murder,  or  were  even  known 
merely  as  friends  of  its  perpetrators." 

The  death  of  Arbues  was  of 
course  turned  to  the  best  account 
by  the  Inquisitors,  in  tlie  spirit  of 
that  credulous  age.  Soon  began  a 
series  of  "  pious  frauds,"  in  which, 
without  this  augmentation  of  the 
number,  Spain  was  already  very 
rich.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  who  was  now  made 
the  patroness  of  the  harshest,  cruel- 
est,  and  most  implacable  tribunal 
which  has  ever  existed  amongst  men, 
the  most  astounding  marvels  were 
wrought  in  overwhelming  numbers 
in  attestation  of  Heaven's  sanction 
accorded  to  the  Holy  Office.  At  the 
earnest  wish  of  the  Inquisitors,  the 
thaumaturgic  Madonna  of  the  little 
city  of  Guadaloupe  wrought  so  many 
miracles  that  the  Inquisitor  who  was 
told  off  to  write  them  down  got  tired 
at  last,  and  contented  himself  with 
sixty  miracles  ! 

The  first  miracle  wrought  in  glo- 
rification of  the  Martyr  Arbues  hap- 
pened on  the  spot  where  the  deed 
was  done.  The  accounts  forcibly 
remind  one  of  St.  Ambrose's  beatum 
mendacium,  as  the  great  Church- 
father  himself  describes  the  means 
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by  which,  with  the  help  of  a  friendly 
butcher,  he  found  the  fresh  blood 
and  bones  of  the  then  ancient  mar- 
tyrs, Saints  Gervase  and  Protase. 
A  controversialist  once  profanely 
charged  the  Milanese  Saint,  on  the 
strength  of  this  his  own  confession, 
with  having  told  "  a  blessed  lie."  It 
must  be  owned,' indeed,  that  he  has 
given  the  literal  translation  of  the 
words. 

By  the  time  of  the  Saragossa 
martyr's  funeral  the  spots  of  his 
blood,  which  had  disappeared,  or 
had  become  invisible — the  Jesuits 
think  they  had  been  washed  out — 
again  became  visible.  The  people 
drew  near,  cried  out  "A  Mira- 
cle !  "  and  dipped  napkins  and 
slips  of  paper  into  the  moist,  quite 
fresh-looking  blood,  and  lo !  pro- 
bably by  way  of  thanking  them  for 
their  strong  faith,  these  blood-spots 
turned  into  roses  and  other  red 
flowers  !  Twelve  days  afterwards 
the  miracle  was  repeated.  The 
clergy  first  covered  up  the  crucifix, 
and  caused  the  faces  of  the  choris- 
ters to  be  veiled,  as  if  in  token  of 
grief  for  the  martyrdom,  and  then 
lifted  the  woollen  cloth  which 
covered  the  spot  where  the  blood 
had  been  before  seen,  and  lo  !  there 
was  again  a  large  quantity  of  fresh- 
looking  blood.  ■  Greatly  edified  and 
now  quite  convinced  of  the  plain 
testimony  afforded  from  Heaven  to 
the  Inquisitor's  being  well-pleasing 
to  God,  the  people,  who  had  been 
forthwith  called  up  to  the  altar- 
steps  to  behold  the  wonder,  again 
dipped  their  napkins  and  slips  of 
paper  into  the  blood.  The  Jesuit 
Mariana,  to  be  sure,  thinks  the 
crowds  were  the  victims  of  an 
optical  illusion,  but  Suysken,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  writer  of 
the  thirty  folio  pages  or  so  about 
Arbues  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  ve- 
hemently protests  that  this  cannot 
have  been  the  case. 

As  well  as  the  Inquisitors,  the 
clergy   of  the   church   in  which 


Arbues  had  been  a  canon  took  care 
that  his  light  should  not  be  hidden 
under  a  bushel.  The  martyred  In- 
quisitor soon  became  very  famous  for 
his  miracles  of  healing,  especially  in 
cases  of  paralytics.  There  are  even 
two  instances  on  record  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  of  his  having  raised  the 
dead  !  One  very  remarkable  mi- 
racle happened  to  that  no  less  re- 
markable man  Cardinal  Xavier,  at 
the  time  Professor  of  Saragossa. 
On  mounting  the  pulpit  one  day, 
the  sermon  he  had  intended  preach- 
ing suddenly  flew  entirely  out  of 
his  head.  But,  lo  and  behold, 
when  he  had  invoked  Arbues : 
*'  Holy  and  blessed  one,  if  thou 
help  me  not  at  this  pinch  I  am 
undone ! "  he  found  his  whole 
sermon  written  word  for  word  on  * 
the  sainted  Inquisitor's  tomb,  so 
that  he  had  but  to  read  it  right  off. 

But  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  glorified  man  showed  himself 
gracious  to  his  worshippers  he  took 
it  ill  of  those  who  did  not  think 
much  of  his  miraculous  powers.  A 
woman  who  in  her  heathenish  dark- 
ness had  been  betrayed  into  saying 
she  did  not  need  the  help  of  the 
"  Master  of  Epila,"  as  she  did  not 
suffer  from  palsy,  suddenly  felt 
palsy  creeping  all  over  her,  and  was 
doomed  to  groan  under  this  afflic- 
tion for  ten  dreary  years.  One  man 
was  more  prudent.  He  had  pro- 
voked the  same  doom  by  a  like 
blasphemous  speech,  but  he  rushed 
in  time  to  the  tomb  of  the  Thau- 
maturge, and  got  well  again  in  an 
instant. 

It  is  extremely  edifying  to  read  of 
the  martyr's  posthumous  converse 
with  surviving  familiars,  especially 
with  one  Blasco  Galvez.  As  Dr. 
Zirngiebl  remarks,  the  urgency  of 
his  business  as  an  Inquisitor,  and 
his  entire  absorbtion  in  it,  seem  to 
have  left  the  Saint  no  repose,  even 
in  his  heavenly  Sabbath : — 

"  Some  years  after  the  death  of 
Arbues,  the  priest  Galvez  had  an  inter- 
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view  with  the  Inquisitors  of  Sara- 
gossa,  and  declared  that  Arbues  ap- 
peared to  him  one  day  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning — he  no  longer 
knew  whether  it  was  in  the  year  1486 
or  1487 — and  charged  him  to  tell  them 
that  he  (Arbues)  was  now  enjoying 
great  glory  in  heaven,  and  that  the  same 
bliss  would  be  their  portion  also  in 
reward  for  their  zealous  administration 
of  the  religious  tribunal.  They  were 
not  to  doubt  they  had  done  exceedingly 
well  in  committing  so  great  a  number 
of  men  to  the  flames,  for  that  every  one 
of  these  was  now  in  hell.  They  were 
also  to  take  down  the  limbs  of  his 
executed  murderers,  which  had  been 
hung  up  on  the  highways,  and  were  to 
cause  the  ashes  of  those  burned  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Ebro.  If  this  were 
done,  there  would  no  longer  be  so  many 
hail-storms  in  Aragon.  This  passage 
of  the  Memoir  has  been  suppressed  by 
the  BollandistSjbut  is  given  in  Llorente. 
And  yet  again,  and  a  third  and  fourth 
time,  this  instinct  drove  the  '  Blessed  ' 
Arbues  out  of  Heaven  to  the  unhappy 
Galvez ;  his  zeal  for  his  far  more  im- 
portant business  upon  earth  did  not 
allow  him  to  enjoy  in  peace  his 
Heavenly  glory.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Galvez  was  charged  to  make 
known  to  Archbishop  Alphonso,  and 
through  him  to  the  royal  pair,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  that  to  reward  them 
for  the  great  merit  of  having  estab- 
lished the  Inquisition,  God  had  decreed 
them  good  fortune,  long  life,  and 
Heavenly  bliss,  only  they  were  to  pro- 
vide for  the  permanence  of  this  high 
tribunal,  and  in  particular  to  banish 
from  Spain  all  Moriscos  (the  Mahom- 
raedan  inhabitants),  without  exception, 
and  sparing  none.  At  another  time  the 
same  Galvez  was  bidden  to  commend 
most  urgently  to  them  the  vigorous 
discharge  of  their  functions  as  judges 
of  heretics ;  for  that  it  was  precisely 
through  such  labours  that  he  (Arbues) 
had  gained  a  place  amongst  the  martyrs 
in  everlasting  glory.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion this  Galvez  was  further  taught  by 
his  powerful  patron  a  prayer  of  invo- 
cation addressed  to  himself  (Arbues), 
which  Avas  to  guard  everybody  who 
used  it  against  the  plague.  But  the 
most  interesting  bit  of  these  nightly 
conversations  between  Arbues  and 
Galvez  is  undoubtedly  the  following: — 


Galvez  in  his  extreme  politeness  to  his 
nightly  guest  once  went  so  far  as  to 
style  him  a  Saint.  Arbues,  however, 
declined  this  compliment,  doubtless  out 
of  respect  for  the  Congregation  of 
Cardinals  at  Rome,  who  at  that  time 
had  not  3^et  voted  his  canonization.  '  I 
am  not  yet  a  Saint,'  said  he ;  '  but  I 
hope  to  become  one  some  day.' " 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  erected  a 
marble  mausoleum  for  the  murdered 
man  at  their  own  cost,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Arbues  cuUus  made  it 
practicable  to  light  up  the  tomb  with 
consecrated  lamps.  In  1490,  the 
municipality  presented  a  silver  lamp 
as  an  ex  voto  offering  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  plague,  which  had  raged 
at  Saragossa.  It  was  in  the  same 
year  that  tiie  first  legal  process 
touching  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
Arbues  was  formulated,  and  his 
beatification,  as  a  preliminary  to  his 
canonization,  became  the  care  of 
Spanish  Kings  and  Inquisitors. 
Charles  V.  and  the  monarchs,  Philip 
III.  and  ly.,  pressed  forward  the 
beatification  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
and  the  canons  of  Saragossa  also 
petitioned  in  favour  of  it.  Very 
searching  investigations  were  insti- 
tuted in  Spain  respecting  Arbues 
and  his  tomb,  through  the  medium 
of  a  Papal  commission,  and  at  last 
Alexander  VII.  took  up  in  earnest 
the  beatification  of  the  man  who 
"  had  loyally  discharged  the  office  of 
an  Inquisitor  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  faith." 
Some  objections  were  raised,  but 
the  Congregation  of  Cardinals,  to 
whom  the  affair  was  entrusted,  paid 
no  heed  to  them,  and  put  its  seal  to 
the  martyrdom,  along  with  the 
miracles  which  have  already  been 
exemplified,  and  drew  up  a  decree 
on  the  subject. 

The  canonization  of  Peter  Arbues^ 
deferred,  as  it  has  been,  to  so  recent 
a  year  as  1867,  is  to  be  rega!|fted  as 
nothing  other  than  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  Act  of  1601.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion  olf 
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Dr.  Zirngiebl — an  opinion  which  we 
are  hardly  in  a  position  to  impugn — 
"  it  furnishes  the  proof,  which  can- 
not but  profoundly  move  and  dis- 
turb every  truly  Christian  mind, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  of  those 
ages  is  still,  as  represented  by  the 
Pope  and  his  Curia,  the  very  same 
at  this  day.  If  she  had  the  power, 
she  would  rehabilitate,  against  here- 
sies and  latitudinarians,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Church,  with  heartier 
satisfaction,  and  in  a  more  real 
sense,  than  it  was  granted  to  her  to 
render  possible  by  means  of  the 
canonization  of  Peter  Arbues." 

"  An  act  of  Canonization,"  proceeds 
Dr.  Zirngiebl,  "  can  never  change  the 
spirit  which  speaks  throngli  the  lips  of 
given  ages;  so  far  from  it,  the  spirit  of 
the  particular  age  canonized,  as  it  were, 
stamps  upon  the  canonizer  himself  the 
figure  that  marks  his  worth.  Greed, 
bloodthirstiness,  heartlessncss,  religious 
mechanism  and  fanaticism— these  are 
the  frame  and  picture  of  an  Inquisitor's 
office.    Ever  does  he  hold  in  one  hand 
the  crucifix,  and  in  the  other  the 
dagger  and  the  winch  of  the  rack.  The 
character  of  holy  Arbues  of  Epila — if, 
after  his  kind,  a  right  worthy  man — 
stands  on  no  noble   level,  on  none 
worthy  of  true  Christianity.  Above 
all,  as  to  holiness  of  character,  that  is 
what,  according  to  the  entire  nature  of 
the  case,  an  Inquisitor  of  the  calibre 
described  cannot   possibly  possess — 
namely,  a  pure  evangelical  piety,  a  life 
animated  by  the  motive  of  love  to  God 
and  one's  neighbour.    The  Inquisitor 
and  his  friends  may  doubtless  get  their 
religious  and  moral  notions  out  of  the 
Koran,  but  certainly  not  out  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles." 

Dr.  Zirngiebl's  learned,  and  at 


the  same  time  popular  monograph, 
is  in  every  way  a  noteworthy  pro- 
duction.    It    has    gone  through 
several  editions  in  Germany,  and  it 
has,  scarcely  more  than  a  month 
ago,  been  published  in  London,  in 
a  vigorous  and  faithful  English  ver- 
sion, of  which  Mr.  Basil  H.  Cooper, 
who  enjoys  a  distinguished  reputa- 
tion for  rare  and  multiform  learning, 
is  the  author.    Such  a  publication 
can  hardly  fail  to  render  material 
help  in  the  way  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the 
importance  and  profound  meaning 
of  the  impudent  challenge  and  defi- 
ance of  nineteenth-century  liberty 
and  enlightenment,  which  is  exem- 
plified in  the  startling  apotheosis, 
seven  years  ago,  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition.   And  its  aim  is  furthered 
by  another  powerful  and  even  more 
graphic    instrumentality.     If  Dr. 
Zirngiebl's  work  represents  the  lite- 
rary interest  which,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, has  now  again  gathered  round 
the  lurid  memory  of  Peter  Arbues, 
saint,  martyr,  and  inquisitor  of  Sara- 
gossa,  there  is  another  lens  turning 
iis  blazing  rays   upon   the  same 
wonderful  and  portentous  appari- 
tion.   Zirngiebl  has  powerfully  ex- 
posed the  strength  and  the  direc- 
tion of  that  ecclesiastical  breeze,  a 
whirlwind  in  embryo,  of  which  the 
canonization  of  Arbues,  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,   is  an  indication;  and 
Kaulbach,  as  only  an  artist  could, 
and  as  very  few  artists  could,  has 
added  a  blighting  and  withering 
strength  to  the  exposure  by  his 
thrilling  and  unforgettable  picture 
of  *'  Peter  Arbues,  Inquisitor  of 
Saragossa,  Condemning  a  Heretic 
Family  to  the  Flames." 
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Iceland. 


ICELAND. 


TiTE  Norwepjians  not  lons"  ai^o 
celebrated  the  triuinpbs  of  Harald 
"Hartager  the  Fairhaircd,  tlieir  royal 
hero  of  old,  by  tlie  erection  of  a 
p^ranite  nioiniment  in  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Hafarsfjord,  at  vvhicli 
place,  A.D.  872,  a  grand  victory 
was  ^jnined  b)'  ttiat  renowned  defipot 
of  the  ninth  centnry.  Harald  the 
I'airliaired,  by  this  achievement, 
subdued  the  last  of  the  minor  kings 
and  independent  earls,  who  were 
then  compelled  sullenly  to  acknow- 
ledge him  King  of  all  Norway. 
But,  though  a  mighty  multitude 
bowed  down  before  the  conqueror, 
not  a  few  of  the  fiercer  vikings  and 
their  aflherents  were  found  too 
hauglity  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
one  man.  These  bold  spirits  took 
counsel  together,  and  swore  to  be 
free.  Dangerous  enterprises  and 
stern  resolves  were  no  new  things 
to  them  ;  but  submission  was  foreign 
indeed  to  the  natures  and  customs 
of  these  pirates,  of  royal  and  noble 
birth.  No ;  not  even  the  iron  will 
of  the  all-conquering  ruler  before 
■whom  others  trembled  could  tame 
them  into  obedience.  So  they  em- 
barked on  many  an  ancient  vessel, 
went  forth  on  the  seas,  and  were 
free.  Some  iled  to  the  Shetland, 
The  Orkney,  and  the  Faroe  Isles ; 
but  the  majority  found  safety  on 
tlie  Icelandic  shores.  Thus  it  is 
that  Iceland  was  peopled  by  a  truly 
noble  race,  whose  intellectual  energy 
and  marked  love  of  freedom  have 
been  inherited  to  a  very  conspicuous 
de  gree  by  the  Icelanders  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  of  this  excellent 
inheritance  the  people  are  proudly 
conscious. 

This  consciousness  of  noble  an- 
cestry and  hereditary  excellencies, 


wliile  it  adds  beauty  and  worth  io 
the  Icelandic  character,  has  caused 
some  trouble  to  Denmark.  The 
satisfactory  government  of  such  a. 
remarkably  independent  little  island 
has  been  found  a  problem  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  snlve.  His  Danish 
Majesty,  has  lately,  however,  as  all 
Europe  has  seen,  happily  cut  the- 
Grordian  luiot  by  granting  to  Ice- 
land a  new  and  very  liberal  consti- 
tution. Some  doubts  were  at  first 
entertained  as  to  whether  this  kingly 
gift,  so  well  calculated  to  put  an  end 
to  vexatious  recriminations  and  ex- 
orbitant claims,  would  be  well 
received.  In  due  time,  however, 
divers  loyal  addresses  reached  the 
King  of  Denmark,  from  the  most; 
important  of  which  we  give  an 
extract : — 

"We  most  gratefully  acknowledge 
tbat,  by  this  Charter,  your  Majesty 
has  granted  to  the  Icelanders  so  large 
a  measure  of  liberty  and  of  political 
rights,  that  all  con(Jitions  for  a  power- 
ful and  beneficial  development  of  the 
country's  material  and  intellectual 
forces  have  been  put  within  our  reach, 
and  we  firmly  hope  that  the  Constitu- 
tion will  bear  blissful  fruits  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  confiding  that 
Government,  population,  and  all  things 
will  meet  in  concord,  and  with  com- 
mon work  strive  towards  the  goal  so 
graciously  designed  by  your  Majesty— 
that  of  the  country's  well-being  and 
progress.  ^  Oar  gratitude  for 
this  precious  gift  of  freedom  is  still 
more  vivid.  Sire,  as  it  has  pleased 
your  Majesty  to  grant  it  unto  us  in 
the  year  when  memory  is  carrying  us 
back  through  the  span  of  a  thousand 
years  to  the  first  settlements  on  our 
coasts.  Your  Majesty  has  thus  touched 
the  innermost  and  longest  vibrating 
chords  of  our  hearts,  and  placed  your 
Eoyal  grace  in  the,  to  us,  dearest 
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light.  *  *  As  long  as  the  Icelandic 
language  survives,  it  will  raise  your 
Majesty  a  monument  more  lasting 
than  brass,  and  when  in  coming  days 
our  sons,  aud  the  sons  of  our  sons,  are 
writing  down  the  feats  and  events  of 
our  time,  they  will  name  as  the  deed 
worthiest  to  be  remembered  and  richest 
in  blessings,  your  Majesty's  Royal  gift 
of  liberty.  May  the  all-powerful  God 
keep  His  protecting  hand  over  you, 
Sire,  and  your  Royal  House,  and  may 
He  grant  unto  you  a  long  and  happy 
reign." 

The  King  of  Denmark,  well 
pleased  with  these  addresses,  the 
grateful  spirit  of  which  certainly 
left  nothing  to  desire,  resolved  to 
crown  his  bounty  by  a  graceful 
expression  of  sympathy  with  his 
loyal  Icelandic  subjects.  He  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  visiting 
their  shores,  fixing  his  departure 
from  Denmark  for  the  middle  of 
July,  that  he  might  reach  his  desti- 
nation in  time  to  rejoice  with  them 
on  the  occasion  of  the  millennial 
anniversary  of  the  colonization  of 
Iceland,  which  they  were  to  cele- 
brate on  August  1st,  1874,  the  new 
Charter  becoming  from  that  day 
forward  the  law  of  the  land.  Not 
only  was  his  Danish  Majesty  to  be 
with  them  during  their  Millennial 
Jubilee,  but  also  many  an  important 
personage  from  foreign  lands  ;  thus 
conspicuously  bringing  forward  on 
the  world's  stage  the  modest  little 
island  of  snows,  which,  be  it  re- 
marked, is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, and  has  a  full  right  to  claim 
the  sympathy  of  all.  Iceland  has 
been  called  the  "  earliest  home  of 
European  freedom."  Besides  this 
noble  distinction,  she  may  lay  claim 
to  the  honour  of  having  added  to 
the  joys  of  tlic  learned  by  the 
tenacity  witli  which  she  has  clung 
to  old  traditions,  and  has  with 
religious  care  guarded  literary  trea- 
sures of  a  past  age.  In  one  of  the 
addresses  sent  to  Denmark,  we  have 
the  following  words  on  the  subject : 


"In  the  Royal  Proclamation  it  is 
graciously  recorded  that,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  Iceland  became  the  home 
and  the  hearth  of  a  national  life  that 
was  destined,  by  the  preservation  of  the 
language  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
historical  or  poetical  commemoration 
of  their  deeds,  to  become  of  the  high- 
est importance  for  the  Scandinavian 
l^orth.  From  the  last  Royal  gift  of 
liberty,  this  national  life  may  take  a 
fresh  start  and  a  higher  development, 
and  that  will  afford  us  a  new  guarantee 
that  also,  for  centuries  to  come,  our, 
and  our  ancestors'  language  will  be 
j)reserved." 

For  centuries  after  her  coloniza- 
tion by  the  freedom-loving  Norwe- 
gians, Iceland  was  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world,  while 
Norway  was  drawn  into  the  in- 
fluence of  general  civilization,  the 
language,  manners,  and  customs 
adapting  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Thus  the  Icelanders  re- 
mained untouched  by  the  advances 
of  the  outer  world,  preserving  almost 
in  its  pristine  purity  the  very  lan- 
guage which  was  once  common  to 
all  Scandinavia,  and  which  was  called 
in  old  times  the  "  Danish  tongue." 
They  liave,  therefore,  carried  down 
for  us  to  the  present  day,  not  only 
the  rich  literature  of  the  sagas,  and 
mythological  poetry,  but  many  of 
the  manners  aud  customs  prevalent 
among  the  northern  people  in  by- 
gone centuries,  which  their  skalds, 
or  bards,  have  interwoven  among 
their  drapas. 

Iceland  was  first  colonized  some- 
what earlier  than  the  year  of  the 
escape  of  the  bold  vikings  from  the 
imperious  Harald  Harfager.  lu 
order  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
receding  vistas  of  the  past,  we  will 
trust  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of 
Ari  Frode,  the  Icelandic  Herodotus 
as  he  has  been  called,  remembering 
that  here  we  sliall  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  the  hazy  atmosphere 
of  the  mythical. 

Are  Thorgillson,  surnamed  Frode 
the  Learned,  generally  called  Ari 
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Frode,  wrote  several  historical  books, 
of  which  only  two  remain,  the  most 
important  being  the  Lanclnamahok, 
or  "  Book  of  Occupation."  This 
work  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and 
others  continued  what  he  had  begun. 
When  Ari  was  seven  years  old,  he 
came  to  Hankadal,  where  he  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  first  Icelandic 
bishop,  Isleif  of  Skalholt,  who  had 
him  educated  in  company  with  his 
own  son  Teitr,  under  the  good  and 
learned  Hallrhinn  Milldi,  reputed 
to  be  the  most  liberal  and  beneficent 
man  in  the  island. 

According  to  Ari  Frode,  Iceland 
was  uninhabited  until  Nadodd,  a 
Norwegian  pirate  of  great  renown, 
sailing  by  that  way,  a.d.  860,  was 
driven  ashore  on  the  lava  beach  by 
a  tempest.  Having  landed,  he  re- 
mained some  months  in  perfect 
solitude,  after  which  he  left,  never 
to  return.  He  it  was  who  gave  the 
name  of  "Snowland"  to  the  island. 
Eour  years  later  a  Swede  named 
Gardar  Svafarson, bound  for  Norway 
from  the  Orknej''  Isles,  was  forced 
by  stormy  weather  to  take  refuge 
on  the  island  which  Nadodd  had 
deserted.  Gardar,  thinking  him- 
self the  first  discoverer,  named  it 
Island  of  Gardar,"  by  which  ap- 
pellation it  was  long  known  to  the 
ancients.  He  abode  there  during 
one  whole  winter,  having  built  him- 
self a  small  habitation  on  shore. 
Although  he  seems  to  have  been 
favourably  impressed  with  the 
region,  he,  like  Nadodd,  forsook  it 
and  never  returned. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  inter- 
esting adventurer — Floki  of  the 
Eavens — who,  having  heard  of  the 
distant  island,  set  sail  in  quest  of 
it,  taking  with  him  three  consecrated 
ravens  to  pilot  him  across  the 
northern  seas.  We  are  solemnly 
assured  that  one  of  these  sacred 
birds  did  wing  its  way  to  the 
dcsireftl  haven,  Floki  reverently 
following  his  aerial  guide,  and  duly 
arriving  at  the  laud  of  his  dreams. 


We  read  that  he  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed at  what  he  saw  on  landing. 
Ploki  was  fearless,  therefore  he  did 
not  shudder  at  the  view  of  the  ice- 
mountains,  nor  did  he  tremble  at 
the  threatening  volcanoes,  the  fields 
of  black  lava,  and  the  boiling  springs 
of  sulphur  ;  but  he  was  horrified  at 
the  sight  of  his  cattle  perishing 
around  him.  He  did  not  tarry, 
but  was  glad  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  wliere  he  spread  abroad 
dismal  reports  of  the  stern  and 
strange  land.  Meanwhile  his  two 
companions  had  viewed  things 
differently,  and  spoke  of  the 
"Island  of  Gardar"  as  a  region  of 
loveliness  and  fertility. 

The  next  adventure  we  have  to 
relate  is  received  by  the  Icelanders 
as  authentic,  and  indeed  we  may  be 
considered  at  this  stage  of  our  re- 
retrospection  to  have  left  behind 
us  the  clouds  of  the  mythical,  and 
to  have  stepped  forth  into  a  clearer 
atmosphere. 

In  870,  Ingolfur  Arnarson,  a 
Norwegian,  visited  Iceland  and, 
being  satisfied  with  what  he  saw, 
resolved  to  take  up  his  abode  on 
the  uninhabited  island.  He  sailed 
back  to  Norway,  and  revealing  his 
plans  to  those  who  belonged  to 
him,  returned  thither,  accompanied 
by  his  foster-brother  Hjorleif,  his 
family,  his  servants,  and  all  his 
worldly  possessions,  not  forgetting 
to  take  with  him  many  a  sacred 
souvenir  of  his  first  home,  chief 
among  which  were  the  "  pillars  of 
his  high  seat,"  {ondvegis  sulur),  his 
domestic  sanctum.  These  he  was 
to  cast  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  he 
came  within  sight  of  his  newly 
adopted  country,  and  wherever 
they  should  be  cast  ashore  there 
would  he  build  a  city.  They  were 
discovered,  after  a  long  search,  to 
Iiave  floated  to  the  locality  where 
the  capital — Reikiavik — now  stands. 

These  expeditions  to  foreign 
shores  were  usually  headed  by  a 
pontiff'-chieftain,  such  as  Ingolfur 
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Arnarson.  Tn  Mallett's  "  NorLliern 
Antiquities"  we  have  the  fallowing 
descriptioi^  of  the  solemn  prepara- 
tions for  such  a  voynpjc,  as  also  an 
explanatory  mcMitionof  the  ondvegis 
sulur. 

"  Previous  to  embarking,  the  pontiff- 
chieftain  held  a  hlotveitsla,  or  sacrificial 
banquet,  in  the  temple  over  which  he 
presided.  A  Scandinavian  temple  was 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  large 
wooden  banqueting-hall,  with  a  small 
recess  at  one  end  that  formed  a  kind 
of  sanctuary.  In  winter  a  fire  was 
kindled  on  a  hearth,  placed  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  smoke  finding 
its  way  out  through  apertures  in  the 
roof,  which  also  served  for  windows, 
and  appear  to  have  been  furnished  with 
shutters.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
hall,  opposite  the  fire-hearth  was  the 
ondvegis,  or  high  seat,  a  kind  of  throne 
raised  on  steps  and  j^laced  between  two 
wooden  columns  called  the  dndvegls- 
snlur,  or  'sacred  columns'  which  were 
generall}^  carved  with  Runic  inscrip- 
tions, and  ornamented  with  images  of 
Odinic  divinities.  This  was  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  chieftain,  his  most  dis- 
tinguished guest  being  placed  on 
another  ondvegr  (seat),  probably  not 
quite  so  high  and  without  columns,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  hall,  the  fire 
blazing  between  them." 

Ramours  of  Ingolfur'a  successful 
enterprise  were  wafted  across  the 
seas  to  his  circle  of  friends  in  the 
motlier  country,  and  many  of  his 
compatriots,  following  his  example, 
bor-auie  settlers  on  the  Icelandic 
shores.  In  a  short  time  the  once 
desert  island  grew  into  the  cheer- 
ful home  of  a  crowd  of  hopeful  ad- 
venturers, v^'ho  with  their  families, 
adherents,  and  servants,  numbered 
about  one  hundred  thousand.  Ifc 
was  A.u.  87i  when  In<]jolfur  return- 
ed to  Iceland  and  settled  there,  and 
it  is  from  that  year  that  the  Ice- 
landers date  the  first  colonization 
of  their  land,  the  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  which  they  have  delighted 
to  celebrate. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  has 


not  often  ]:)ondered  over  the  mystic 
word  Thule?  This  word,  as  our 
readers  may  remember, is  merely  the 
classical  equivalent  for  the  Gothic 
Tiel  or  Taile,  "  remotest  land."  In 
Greek  we  have  telos,  a  goal,  and  in 
modern  German,  Ziel,  a  boundary, 
a  limit,  besides  also  the  Latin  Ulti- 
ma Thule.  Thule,  although  often 
identified  with  Iceland  has  been 
applied  also  to  other  lands.  Oar 
forefathers  signified  by  it  the  most 
northerly  part  of  Europe  known  tO' 
them.  Many  geographers  prefer  to 
seek  for  Thule  in  that  part  of  JN'or- 
way  called  Thileor  Theilmark,  or  in 
Jutland,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
known  as  Thyland.  If  we  consult 
the  ancients  we  find  that  Ptolem}'- 
considers  Mainland,  the  principal 
member  of  the  Shetland  group,  has 
the  strongest  claim  to  be  identified 
with  that  fanciful  region  so  favoured 
by  the  poets.  He  mentions  how 
Pytheas,  a  navigator  of  Marseilles, 
who  in  the  time  of  Cladius  Cjesar 
wrote  a  book  of  travels,  speaks  of 
having  discovered  this  "  northern 
boundary  of  the  world,"  after  six 
days'  sail  from  the  "  Orcades"  and 
how,  viewing  the  northern  mists  as 
the  awful  commencem.ent  of  bound- 
less space,  Pytheas  calls  it  the 
"  furthest  of  the  Britaius,"  and,  as 
Strabo  reports,  asserts  "  that  beyond 
Thule  there  commenced  what  was 
neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air,  but  a  con- 
fused blending  of  all  three."  Cam- 
den remarks  that  the  Shetland 
Isles  were  in  his  own  day  still 
called  "Thylensel"  by  mariners. 
AVe  think  the  majority  of  modern 
geograj)hers  prefer  to  call  Iceland 
the  Tliule  of  the  ancients,  which 
opinion  we  believe  was  supported 
by  Columbus. 

Iceland,  situated  as  it  is  on  the 
confines  of  the  polar  snows,  certainly 
may  justly  lay  claim  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  aiicients  as  the 
mysterious  Ultima  Thule.  The 
appearance  of  that  part  of  the 
island  which  is  nearest  to  the  Artie 
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Circle  is  well  calculated  to  inspire 
awe  and  give  rise  to  suggestive 
theories.  Lord  Dulferin  in  his 
"Letters  from  High  Latitudes," 
speaking  of  the  north-west  penin- 
sulas of  Iceland,  ?ays,  "  Anything 
more  grand  and  mysterious  than  the 
appearance  of  their  solemn  portals, 
as  we  passed  across  from  bluff 
to  bluff,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. Each  might  have  served  as 
a  separate  entrance  to  some  poet's 
hell,  so  drear  and  fatal  seemed  the 
vista  one's  eye  just  caught  receding 
between  the  endless  ranks  of  pre- 
cipice and  pyramid." 

The  first  sight  of  the  "  promised 
land "  must  have  appeared  some- 
what appalling  to  the  Norwegian 
settlers  as  they,  having  safely  es- 
caped the  dangers  of  the  frozen 
ocean,  sailed  into  the  still  waters  of 
the  fiords,  darkened  by  the  shadows 
of  the  ice-mountains.  Nor  was  the 
scenery  on  shore  calculated  to  dis- 
pel any  gloomy  fancies  that  mio;ht 
have  arisen  in  their  minds.  The 
more  they  explored,  the  more  reason 
had  they  for  terror.  But  these 
hardy  adventurers,  it  maybe,  hailed 
with  delight  the  rugged  and  frown- 
ing landscapes  which  met  their  view. 
The  threatening  character  of  all 
they  beheld  accorded  well  with  their 
intrepid  and  wild  natures  ;  for  these 
were  men  who  dared  everything  and 
feared  nothing. 

The  scenery  of  Iceland,  as  is  well 
known,  is  of  the  most  interestingand 
wonderful  description.  The  island 
consists  in  a  great  measure  of  lofty 
mountains,  many  of  which  are  active 
volcanoes.  There  is  scarcely  a  tree 
to  be  seen  throughout  the  island,  the 
interior  being  occupied  almost  en- 
tirely with  rugged  tracts  of  lava,  on 
which  no  moss  grows,  nor  is  any 
refreshing  foliage  to  be  seen. 

Vast  ice-fields  in  many  places 
connect  the  yokuls  or  ice-moun- 
tains, from  the  summits  of  which 
prodigious  glaciers  occasionally  de- 
scend, flooding  the   valleys  and 


rolling  down  even  to  the  sea-coasts. 
The  highest  mountain  in  the  island 
is  Oerafa  Tokul,  which  rises  6,42G 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Iceland  has  suffered  much  from 
H^cla,  her  renowned  volcano,  which 
has  caused  no  little  devastation ;  but 
still  more  fatal  have  been  the  erup- 
tions of  Oerafa  Yokul  and  other 
volcanoes  of  the  same  mountain- 
mass,  which,  for  the  first  time  within 
the  historic  period,  thundered  forth 
their  red-hot  showers  in  the  year 
172i.  Connected  with  the  volca- 
noes are  the  geysers,  or  hot  springs. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  cling  lovingly  to 
their  fatherland,  "for  better  and 
for  worse,"  have  patiently  suffered 
many  terrors  from  these  convulsions 
of  the  earth.  The  horrors  of  the 
boiling  pits  of  sulphur  and  mud  are 
too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion here. 

The  winters  are  not  more  severe, 
but  more  protracted  than  those  of 
Denmark,  and  the  summers  are  too 
short  for  the  growth  of  corn.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  Iceland  the 
longest  day  lasts  twenty  hours,  the 
shortest,  four  hours.  The  OJada 
Uraum,  or  Horrible  Lava,  is  another 
terrible  phenomenon.  This,  it  seems, 
some  adventurous  Englishmen  talk 
of  exploring,  and  not  long  ago  we 
read  an  interesting  report  of  a  meet- 
ing held  for  the  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Such  then  were  the  scenes  among 
which  the  Norwegian  chieftains 
roamed  at  their  pleasure,  free  and 
lawless,  until  daily  experience  taught 
them  that  they  must  establish  some 
central  authority,  some  power  which 
would  control  their  actions,  else 
their  noble  energies  would  be  en- 
tirely expended  in  provoking  and 
revenging  various  small  feuds  and 
dissensions. 

Then  it  was  that  Ulfliot,  the  Ice- 
landic Solon,  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  was  charged  by  his  compatriots 
with  the  responsibility  of  iVaming 
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a  code  of  laws,  and,  being  now  sixty 
years  of  age,  undertook  a  journey 
to  Norway  where  be  remained  tbree 
years,  studying  jurisprudence  under 
Thorleif  the  Wise."  He  returned 
in  927,  when  lie  commenced  a  tour 
of  the  island,  preaching  and  per- 
suading the  inhabitants  to  receive 
the  good  laws  and  to  study  modera- 
tion, to  submit  to  discipline,  and 
to  help  those  who  were  about  to 
endeavour  to  civilize  the  rude  com- 
muuit}'-.  So  wisely  did  he  spread 
his  instructions  that,  by  the  time 
the  next  summer  came  round,  the 
Icelanders  were  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  adopt  unanimously  '*he 
excellent  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by 
the  energetic  patriot.  It  was  at 
the  meeting  of  the  AWiing,  or  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  met  annually 
in  the  Thingvalla,  or  Assembly- 
valley,  that  Ulfliot  was  elected  Logso- 
gumadr,  or  Supreme  Magistrate. 
These  laws,  the  first  obeyed  by  the 
Icelanders,  are  partially  lost  to 
us,  as  they  were  for  a  consider- 
able period  preserved  by  oral  tra- 
dition alone.  Hence  Ulfliot,  as 
well  as  his  immediate  successors, 
were  very  appropriately  styled 
Logsogumadr^  which  may  be  ren- 
dered "Law-saying  man;"  for  it 
was  the  task  of  the  Supreme  Judge 
to  recite  and  expound  the  laws  to 
the  assembled  people  at  every 
Althing.  This  primitive  custom 
continued  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the 
Althing  in  the  Thingvalla,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice  had  been 
held  for  many  years  on  the  south- 
ern shores  of  ]3reidafiord,  afterwards 
called  "  Temple  Bay,"  which  site 
was  chosen  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — 

Thorolf,  a  JSTorvregian  with  a  pro- 
digious beard,  which  gained  him  the 
surname  of  MostrarsJcegg,  was  a 
liberal  man  who  "  devised  liberal 
things,"  and  who  was  zealously 
addicted  to  the  service  of  Thor 


the  Thunderer.  He  kept  up  the 
temple  of  Thor  in  the  island  of 
Mostur,  and  many  Norwegians  wor- 
shipped there,  and  blessed  Thorolf 
Mostrarskegg  for  his  magnificence. 
But  on  nn  evil  day  Thorolf  off'ended 
Harald  the  King  by  protecting  a 
nobleman  who  had  been  banished 
by  his  royal  master.  Being  exiled 
from  Court,  Thorold  emigrated  to 
Iceland,  having  first  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Thor,  asking,  "  Shall  I  fly 
to  Iceland  or  shall  I  accomplish  a 
reconciliation  with  the  King  ?  " 
After  offering  a  costly  sacrifice  to 
the  Thunderer,  we  read  that  the 
response  came — he  was  to  go  to 
Iceland.  He  took  away  with  him 
not  only  the  greater  part  of  his 
wealth,  but  the  Temple  of  Thor 
also,  and  with  it  the  very  clods  of 
earth  on  which  the  sacrificial  altar 
stood.  The  sacred  pillars  of  the 
throne  he  cast  into  the  waters  of 
theFaxa  fiord.  He  carefully  watched 
their  course  as  they  floated  on ; 
they  were  carried  by  the  stream 
right  round  the  promontory  of 
Snaefellsuen,  and  were  finally  drifted 
to  the  southern  shores  of  the  oppo- 
site bay,  to  which,  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  breadth,  Thorolf  gave 
the  name  of  Breidafiord.  The  de- 
vout worshipper  of  Thor  landed ; 
armed  with  a  burning  firebrand,  he, 
following  the  custom  of  his  people, 
took  possession  of  the  land  he  in- 
tended to  occup)'-,  by  setting  fire  to 
the  grass. 

Here  we  may  remark,  that  this 
manner  of  taking  possession  ob- 
tained in  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Having  taken  possession  of  as 
much  land  as  he  required,  Thorolf 
built  a  temple  to  his  divinity.  Dr. 
Henderson,  in  his  journal  of  a  resi- 
dence in  Iceland,  thus  tells  us  how 
important  this  temple  became,  and 
how  oaths  were  administered  within 
the  sacred  boundary  : — 
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"Within  these  pillars  was  a  sacred 
asylum,  with  an  altar  in  the  middle,  on 
which  was  placed  a  solid  ring  of  silver, 
two  ounces  in  weight,  to  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  oaths,  and  worn  by 
the  chief  in  all  the  public  meetings. 
*  ^  Around  it  [the  altar]  stood,  in 
separate  niches,  the  several  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  Scandinavians.  On 
the  establishment  of  this  temple,  a 
decree  was  issued  by  Thorolf,  that 
every  one  should  pay  a  certain  tribute 
to  the  temple,  to  enable  him  to  procure 
the  sacrifices,  and  maintain  the  neces- 
sary rites  of  worship.  The  site  of  the 
temple  is  still  shown  (1814),  close  to 
the  hamlet  Hofstad,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula." 

Near  the  f3 pot  once  held  so  sacred, 
is  a  "  high, white,  conic-shaped  moun- 
tain," on  the  summit  of  which  is  an 
ancient  altar,  consisting  of  a  large 
square  stone, somewhat  liollowed  out 
in  the  middle,  where  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  in  the  days  of 
heathenism.  The  place  is  called 
Ooda-berg.  A  skirmish  took  place 
on  this  ancient  spot  after  the  death 
of  Thorolf.  It  was  henceforward 
considered  to  be  desecrated,  as  the 
holy  ground  was  defiled  with  human 
blood,  not  of  sacrifice,  and  was  pro- 
nounced therefore  no  longer  fit  for 
the  court  of  justice;  it  was  then 
that  the  forum  was  removed  to 
Thingvalla,  where  a  number  of  regu- 
lations were  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order. 

Ulfliot  was,  as  we  have  said, 
made  Logsogumadr  in  927.  From 
that  year  onwards  to  1263,  when 
the  Icelandic  free  republic  came  to 
an  end,  owing  to  the  conquest  of 
Iceland  by  Haco,  King  of  Norway, 
many  are  the  great  names  to  be 
found  among  the  list  of  supreme 
magistrates.  The  celebrated  Snorro 
,  Sturlusson — of  whom  more  here- 
after— was  twice  elected  to  this 
office. 

iln  the  year  1118,  the  orally  pre- 
' served  laws  of  Ulfliot  underwent  a 
thorougli  revision.  Bergthor,  the 
ilogsogumadr  of  the  time,  advocated 


their  being  committed  to  writing, 
which  having  been  accomplished,  he 
read  them  aloud,  and  started  a  dis- 
cussion on  their  merits  and  their 
shortcomings.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, time  had  rendered  many 
changes  desirable,  and  an  improved 
system  of  jurisprudence  was  ac- 
cordingly drawn  up,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  modification  of  the 
famous  Norwegian  code,  Grdgds 
(grey  goose),  so  named,  as  some 
think,  from  their  having  been  writ- 
ten out  by  a  grey-goose-quill ;  while 
others  assert  the  name  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  docu- 
ments being  bound  in  grey-goose 
skin.  But  Sehlegel  gives  a  wider 
and  more  interesting  interpretation 
of  the  name.  His  theory  was,  that 
the  appellation  Grdgds  was  chosen 
in  allusion  to  the  enduring  nature 
of  their  well-considered  laws,  the 
grey  goose  being  said  to  live  for 
ages. 

Many  a  curious  law  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Grdgds.  Juris- 
prudence was  a  chosen  study  of  the 
richer  and  more  educated  of  this 
very  interesting  island,  whose  peo- 
ple excelled  to  a  remarkable  degree 
in  legal  chicanery.  In  Mallet's 
"  Northern  Antiquities,"  we  read: — 

In  the  Grdgds  we  find  every  ima- 
ginable combination  of  circumstances 
that  might  in  any  way  tend  to  at- 
tenuate, or  increase  the  criminality  of 
an  action.  To  note  one  instance  from 
a  hundred : — If  a  man  holds  his  wea- 
pons in  a  peaceable  manner,  as  a  per- 
son ordinarily  does  when  he  is  not 
going  to  use  them,  and  when  they  are 
in  this  position  another  man  runs 
against  them  and  wounds  himself,  he 
Avho  held  the  weapons  is  lial)le  to  the 
punishment  of  banishment,  if  compe- 
tent witnesses  can  prove  that-he  held 
them  in  this  apparently  quiet  manner 
in  order  that  the  other  might  run 
against  them,  and  be  wounded  there- 

The  punishment  of  death  wa^  in- 
flicted on  free  people,  only  for  witch- 
*23— 2 
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craft  and  magic.  The  horrors  of  a 
slave's  life,  in  that  bleak  and  wild 
island,  in  times  of  old,  may  be  ima- 
gined from  such  a  law  as  this  : — "  A 
master  could  kill  his  slave  with  im- 
punity ;  but  if  a  slave  killed  his 
master,  lie  was  exiled  and  out- 
lawed." In  these  cases,  the  slave 
was  wont  to  fly  to  uninhabited  parts 
of  the  island,  where  he  remained  in 
trembling  solitude,  knowing,  that 
though  he  had  not  dealt  in  witch- 
craft or  magic,  it  was  lawful  that  he 
should  be  killed,  if  found ; — more 
than  this — those  who  killed  him 
would  be  rewarded.  Highway  rob- 
bers, or  brigands,  were  killed  with 
impunity  ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  the 
laws  protected  property  better  than 
they  guarded  the  lives  of  the  ancient 
Icelanders.  Dr.  Henderson  says, 
writing  in  1814: — "  In  ancient  Ice- 
land, scarcely  any  other  than  pecu- 
niary punishments  obtained.  Crimi- 
nals were  fined  in  a  certain  number 
of  merks,  each  of  which  amounted 
to  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of 
fine  silver,  and  was  equal  to  forty- 
eight  ells  of  woollen  cloth  ;  but  as 
this  mode  of  punishment  was  found 
inefi'ectual  to  the  prevention  of 
crime,  the  laws  became  gradually 
more  severe,  and  at  last  capital 
punishments  were  introduced.  *  *At 
present,  fines,  imprisonments,  and 
whipping,  are  the  only  punishments 
inflicted  in  Iceland.  Such  as  are 
capitally  convicted,  it  is  necessary 
to  send  to  Copenhagen  to  be  be- 
lieaded,  it  being  a  curious  fact  that, 
i'or  some  time  past,  no  person  could 
be  found,  on  the  island  who  would 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  law." 

Tiie  Icelanders  had  dangerous 
tongues.  We  read  that  scandal  and 
ill-natured  remarks  were  so  rife 
among  them,  as  to  call  for  legisla- 
tive interference;  throughout  the 
north,  the  pasquinades  or  lampoons, 
of  this  island  people,  were  greatly 
feared.  On  one  occasion,  they 
threatened  a  royal  ofl'ender  with 
*'  as  many  lampoons  as  he  had  pro- 


vinces in  his  dominions."  We  find 
in  iheGrdgds  most  severe  and  exact 
laws  concerning  social  chat,  as  well 
as  satirical  verse-writing,  or  *'  Nith- 
ing  verses."  This  adjective,  nitliinc^, 
was  the  most  cutting  epithet  a 
northern  could  apply  to  his  adver- 
sary. Accuse  a  man  of  being  nitli- 
ing,  and  a  duel  was  the  consequence. 
The  word  expressed  something  in- 
famous and  despicable ;  also,  at 
times,  it  would  appear  to  mean 
"  stingy,  niggardly."  In  an  old 
manuscript  poem  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  or  lY.,  these  lines 
occur : — 

"  Look  thou,  be  kind  and  courteous,  aye. 
Of  meate  and  drinke,  be  never  nith- 
ing." 

The  custom  of  composing  in- 
sulting or  niihing  verses  caused  the 
law-givers  to  oppose  the  writing 
of  verses  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
In  a  chapter  of  the  Grdgds,  called 
U7n  SJcaldscap  (On  Poetry),  it  is 
enacted  that  "no  one  shall  com- 
pose verses,  even  in  praise  of  ano- 
ther— neither  in  a  man's  praise  nor 
dispraise;"  lof  ne  Tost.  For  the 
composition  of  half  a  strophe, 
containing  no  satirical  expression, 
the  penalty  was  a  fine  of  three 
merks  ;  for  a  whole  strophe  equally 
innocent,  exclusion  from  society. 
Eor  a  strophe  containing  something 
nithing^  the  punishment  was  exile. 
Moreover,  love-ditties  were  fined  if 
the  lady  wished  ;  which,  as  Bishop 
Percy  remarks,  he  hopes  "  for  the 
honour  of  the  Icelandic  ladies  was 
seldom  the  case." 

Iceland  was  divided  into  four 
provinces,  each  province  into  three  ^ 
districts.  Each  district  had  its 
temple  and  its  three  godi  or  priest- 
lawgivers,  the  triumvirate  being 
called  Samgoden  (sam  together). 
These  godi,  chosen  at  first  for  their 
love  of  justice  and  wisdom,  after- 
wards inherited  the  office.  Occa- 
sionally a  woman  succeeded  to  the 
dignity,  though  there  was  a  law  in 
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tbe  Grands  forbidding  this.  Some- 
times the  f/odi  sold  their  inheri- 
tauce.  Each  district  held  its  pro- 
vincial tiling  annually  in  the  open 
air,  and  always  near  the  temple. 
At  these  assemblies,  not  only  were 
public  affairs  discussed,  but  justice 
was  administered.  Several  places 
still  show  by  the  names  they  bear 
that  they  were  originally  Thing- 
eteads,  or  the  chosen  site  of  the 
Thing.  For  example: — Thingvalla, 
in  Iceland  ;  Tinvold,  in  Norway  ; 
Tingwal],  in  tlie  Shetland  Isles; 
Dingwall,  in  Eoss ;  Ty  wald,  in  Dinn- 
fries  ;  Tyuwakl,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
Dingstcd,  in  tlie  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, which  has  still  its  doom-ring 
of  upright  stones  with  the  hlostein 
in  the  centre. 

The  Althing,  which  is  the  oldest 
representative  parliament  in  Eu- 
rope, now  consists  of  thirty-?is 
members — thirty  elected  by  popular 
suffrage,  and  six  nominated  by  the 
King  of  Denmark.  The  Althing 
is  one  chamber,  but,  something  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  separates  into  two  for  the 
purposes  of  discussion,  and  partly 
also  for  voting.  At  the  head  of  the 
administration  tliere  is  a  Minis- 
ter for  Iceland,  nominated  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  responsible 
to  the  Althing ;  but  the  Governor 
residing  in  Eeykiavik  holds  the  high- 
est local  authority.  The  Danish 
correspondent  for  the  Times  tells 
us  the  new  charter  to  be  granted 
by  the  King  guarantees  that  Ice- 
land shall  retain  "  the  independence 
of  the  tribunal.-^,  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  liberty  of  faith,  of  the 
press,  of  public  meeting,  &c.,  the 
inviolability  of  property,  the  self- 
governm.ent  of  the  municipalities, 
and  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law." 

The  venerable  Althing  has  existed 
as  an  institution  for  nearly  nine 
hundred  years:  it  was  suppressed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  reorganized  in  1843. 


Dr.  Henderson  thus  regretfully 
mentions  how,  during  the  period 
of  the  suppression  of  this  National 
Assembly,  the  crowds  which  w^ere 
wont  to  collect  together  on  that 
annual  occasion  resorted  instead 
to  Eeykiavik : — 

"Ever  since  the  abolition  of  the 
althing,  or  national  assembly,  in  the 
year  ISOO,  the  annual  fair  at  Eeyki- 
avik presents  the  only  opportunity 
the  natives  now  enjoy  of  meeting  with 
one  another,  and  transacting  business 
of  mutual  or  public  concern.  But  it 
furnishes  only  a  poor  substitute  for 
that  interesting  occasion.  As  long  as 
they  continued  to  assemble  at  Thing- 
valla, the  Icelanders  maintained  a 
spirit  of  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence ;  and  though  subjected  dur- 
ing the  later  periods  of  their  history 
to  the  sceptre  of  a  foreign  monarch, 
yet  that  sceptre  has  been  swayed  with 
so  much  mildness  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  conscious  of  any  de- 
terioration in  their  condition  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  change.  They  delighted 
to  visit  a  spot  where  the  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  their  ancestors  had  long 
been  illustriously  displayed ;  where 
their  admirable  constitution  had  been 
established,  their  laws  framed,  their 
magistrates  elected,  and  all  the  various 
concerns  of  the  nation  finally  adjusted. 
The  contemplation  of  the  natural 
scenery,  too,  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, was  calculated  to  revive  in 
their  remembrance  the  character  and 
events  of  other  days.  How  differ- 
ent the  scene  presented  in  the  streets 
of  Eeykiavik ! " 

The  same  writer  thus  describes 
the  forsaken  scenery  of  Thingvalla 
and  roundabout : — 

"  Having  reposed  about  six  hours,  I 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  my  tent 
door,  when  the  Thing valla-vatn  pre- 
sented itself  fully  before  me,  near  the 
middle  of  which  the  two  black  volcanic 
islands  of  Sa,ndey  and  Nescy  rose  into 
view.  On  the  opposite  side,  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  above  which  the 
sun  had  just  risen,  stretched  along  to 
the  right;  and  the  prospect  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  number  of 
mountains,  diversified  in  size  and  form, 
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"but  all  of  wliicli  appeared  to  owe 
their  birth  to  the  convulsive  throes 
of  the  earth,  occasioned  at  some  re- 
mote period  by  the  violence  of  sub- 
terranean fire.  We  set  off  for  Thing- 
valla,  across  a  plain  entirely  covered 
with  lava ;  but  as  it  was  smoother  and 
less  broken,  we  rode  over  it  without 
much  difficulty.  The  track  we  fol- 
lowed led  us  all  at  once  to  the  brink 
of  the  frightful  chasm,  called  Almann- 
gia,  where  the  solid  masses  of  burnt 
rock  have  been  disrupted,  so  as  to 
form  a  fissure,  or  gap,  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  in 
many  places  nearly  of  the  same  width, 
and  about  three  miles  in  length.  At 
first  sight  the  stupendous  precipices 
inspired  us  with  a  certain  degree 
of  terror,  which,  however,  soon  left 
us,  and  we  spent  nearly  half  an 
hour  in  surveying  the  deep  chasms 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  main 
one,  almost  below  our  feet.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  rent,  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  southern  termination, 
it  is  met  by  another  opening,  partially 
filled  with  large  masses  of  broken 
rock,  down  which  the  traveller  must 
resolve  to  proceed.  Binding  up  the 
bridles  of  our  horses,  we  made  them 
descend  before  us,  while  we  contem- 
plated with  surprise  the  undaunted 
nimbi eness  with  which  they  leaped 
from  one  step  of  the  natural  stair- 
case to  another.  In  our  own  descent, 
it  was  not  without  impressions  of  fear 
that  we  viewed  the  immensely  huge 
pieces  of  rock  that  projected  from 
the  sides  of  the  chasm,  almost  over- 
head, and  which  appeared  to  be  but 
slenderly  attached  to  the  precipice. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  bottom,  we 
found  ourselves  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  green ;  and,  after  stopping 
once  more  to  admire  the  wild  and  rug- 
ged grandeur  of  the  scenery,  we  again 
mounted  our  steeds,  and,  reaching  a 
pass  in  the  east  cliffs,  which,  owing  to 
the  sinking  of  the  ground,  are  con- 
siderably lower,  we  made  our  egress 
with  the  utmost  ease." 

The  literature  of  Iceland  may 
be  divided  into  tlie  Eddaic,  the 
Skaldic  and  the  l^agas.  Various 
derivations  have  been  given  to  the 
word  Udda,  which  Mallett  tells  us 
simply  means  "great  grandmother." 


The  Icelandic  author,  Saemund, 
born  1057,  died  1131,  surnamed 
Erode,  or  the  learned,  spent  several 
years  in  Germany  and  Erance,  stu- 
dying at  the  universities.  Iceland 
might  have  lost  him  for  ever,  had 
not  a  relation  of  his  prevailed  on 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
which  doing  he  became  a  priest  of 
Odin,  living  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hecla,  on  land  which  had  belonged 
to  his  family  since  the  first  coloni- 
zation of  Iceland,  and  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  time  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  He  found  leisure  for 
the  composition  of  poetry,  and  col- 
lected together  those  valuable  rem- 
nants of  Scandinaviarr  antiquity 
known  to  us  under  the  general 
name — the  Edda.  Some  writers 
assert  without  proof  that  Saemund 
transcribed  the  whole  Edda  from 
E-unic  manuscripts ;  it  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  he  gleaned 
them  mostly  from  oral  tradition. 
One  of  them  called  "The  Solar 
God,"  was,  it  is  thought,  composed 
by  Saemund  himself;  it  is  the  only 
one  in  which  there  is  a  slight  allu- 
sion to  Christianity.  All  the  others 
are  e\'idently  much  older  than  the 
eleventh  centurj'.  The  Poetic  IJdda 
is  called  "  Saemund's  Edda,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Prose  Edda^ 
generally  ascribed  to  the  renowned 
Snorro  Sturlusson.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Poetical  or  Ehyth- 
mical  Edda  will,  as  we  find  re- 
marked by  Blackwell,  the  editor  of 
Mallett's  "Northern  Antiquities," 
remind  our  readers  of  a  passage  in 
Carlyle : — 

"  I  hung  up  my  garments  on  the 
two  wooden  men  who  stand  on  the 
wall :  Heroes,  they  seemed  to  be,  when 
they  were  clothed !  The  unclothed  are 
despised !" 

But,  to  be  more  explicit  concern- 
ing this  venerable  composition: — 
The  Poetic  Edda  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth,  contain* 
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thirty-nine  poems.  It  was  unknown 
to  the  world  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  celebrated  Ice- 
lander Torfaeus  came  into  possession 
of  the  valuable  manuscript.  We 
have  now  complete  editions  of  all  the 
poems,  with  notes  and  glossaries. 
The  Poetic  Edda  contains,  I.  The 
Volupsa;  11.  One  poem  explaining 
the  different  races  and  castes  located 
in  Scandinavia  at  the  time  it  was 
composed  ;  III.  The  Hdva-mal,  or 
"Canticle  of  Canticles," a  tolerably 
complete  code  of  Odinic  morality ; 
ly.  Mythical-heroic ;  and  Y.  Mis- 
cellaneous. The  Yolupsa,  or  Song 
of  the  Prophetess,  is  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  of  them  all.  It 
contains  the  whole  system  of  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  in  the  form  of 
a  Sybilline  rhapsody.  The  pro- 
phetess imposes  silence  on  all  intel- 
lectual beings,  and  declares  that  she 
is  going  to  reveal  the  decrees  of  the 
rather  of  Nature.    She  begins  : — 

*'  Give  silence  all 
Ye  sacred  race, 
Both  great  and  small 
Of  Heiudal  sprung : 
Yol-falther's  deeds 
I  will  relate, 
The  ancient  tales 
Which  first  I  learnt. 
I  knew  giants 
Early  born ; 
My  ancestors 
Of  former  times : 
Nine  worlds  I  knew, 
With  their  nine  poles 
Of  tender  wood 
Beneath  the  earth. 
In  early  times 
When  Genie  lived 
Was  sand  nor  sea 
Nor  cooling  wave ; 
Nor  earth  was  found, 
Nor  heaven  above ; 
One  chaos  all 
And  nowhere  grass." 

The  prophetess  goes-  on  to  de- 
scribe the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; 
the  gods ;  Loki,  the  evil  spirit ;  and 
finally  the  conflagration  of  the  uni- 


verse, the  renovation  of  the  world, 
&c. 

In  the  second  poem,  three  castes 
are  mentioned  ;  1.  Thralls,  or  slaves ; 
2.  Churls,  or  free ;  3.  Odalsmen,  or 
nobles.  The  thralls  are  described 
with  black  hair,  and  of  uncouth  ex- 
terior, with  countenances  like  the 
Lapps,  whom  the  Scandinavians  did 
in  fact  subdue  completely.  The 
thralls  are  spoken  of  as  toiling  con- 
tinually, and  sufl'ering  from  such 
names  as  "frowsy,"  "stumpy," 
"sooty-face,"  &c.,  their  daughters 
being  called  "lazy-body,"  "smoky- 
nose,"  "crane-foot,"  &c.  The  churls 
have  red  hair  and  florid  complexions, 
with  appellations  slightly  less  in- 
sulting, such  as  for  the  men,  "  stiff- 
beard,"  "husbandman,"  "smith," 
"holder;"  for  the  women,  "pretty 
face,"  "  swanlike,"  "  chatterbox," 
and  so  on.  But  for  the  nobles,  all 
the  real  poetic  beauty  is  reserved. 
These  Scandinavian  aristocrats  are 
described  as  rejoicing  in  fair  hair, 
clear  complexion,  and  fine  piercing 
eyes.  Their  employments,  heroic 
and  graceful.  They  "wield  the 
sword,  dart  the  javelin,  rein  the  fiery- 
steed,  and  chase  the  deer.  Jarl  is 
the  typical  name ;  the  fair  lady  is 
called  "lively;"  the  minor  cha- 
racters are  known  as  "  cousins," 
"  nephews,"  &c. 

In  the  Hdva-mal  we  find  a  series 
of  wise  sayings,  of  which  we  give  a 
few  from  those  translated  by  Bishop 
Percy : — 

"  A  man  can  carry  with  him  no  better 
provision  for  his  journey  than  the 
strength  of  understanding.  In  a  foreign 
country,  this  will  be  of  more  use  to 
him  than  treasures,  and  will  introduce 
him  to  the  table  of  strangers. 

"Hast  thou  a  friend  whom  thou 
canst  not  well  trust,  but  wouldst  make 
him  useful  to  thee?  Speak  to  him 
with  bland  words,  but  think  craftily, 
and  thus  render  him  levity  for  lies. 

"  Don't  accustom  yourself  to  mock- 
ing :  neither  laugh  at  your  guest  or  a 
stranger:  they  who  remain  at  home 
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often  know  not  wlio  tlie  stranger  is 
that  Cometh  to  their  gate. 

"  One's  own  home  is  the  best  home, 
though  never  so  small.  Ever3^thing 
one  eats  at  home  is  sweet.  He  who 
lives  at  another  man's  table  is  often 
obliged  to  wrong  his  palate. 

"  Love  both  your  friends  and  your 
friends'  friends ;  but  do  not  favour  the 
friend  of  your  enemies. 

*'  He  who  seeks  to  destroy  the  flock, 
or  to  take  the  life  of  another,  must 
rise  early.  The  sleepy  wolf  gains  not 
the  prey;  neither  the  drowsy  the 
victory." 

So  much  for  the  poetical  Edda. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
dwell  on  the  prose  Edda,  gene- 
rally known  as  Snorri  Sturlusson's. 
It  treats  of  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, seeking  to  explain  in  a  con- 
versational form  the  revelations  of 
the  Vblupsd ;  also  it  dilates  on  the 
language  and  modes  of  composition 
of  the  ancient  Skalds.  It  is  pro- 
bable, we  read  in  the  Edinhwrgh 
Meview,  Vol.  LXXXII.,tbat  Snorri 
Sturlusson  formed  the  sketch  of  the 
Prose,  or  "  Younger  Edda,"  but  that 
it  was  completed  by  others  of  his 
family  to  whom  the  manuscripts 
were  left. 

Snorri  Sturlusson,  who  was  also 
the  author  of  the  "  Seimslcrinyla^'' 
or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Nor- 
way, was  born  1178  at  Ilvamma  in 
Iceland,  where  liis  family  had  been 
settled  from  the  first  colonization. 
He  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  Loptson,  the  grandson  of  Sae- 
mund,  and  was  thus  early  im'bued 
with  a  love  for  the  poetry  of  tlie 
north.  By  two  rich  marriages,  and 
by  his  own  wonderful  talents,  he  at- 
tained to  great  wealtli  and  influence, 
and  M'Rs  more  than  once,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  elected 
Supreme  Magistrate.  His  ambition, 
avarice,  and  love  of  intrigue  embroiled 
him  in  sanguinary  feuds.  He  mixed 
much  in  politics;  losing  the  affec- 
tions of  liis  own  people,  who  sus- 
pected him  of  treachery  to  his 
country.    Moreover,  he  displeased 


the  King  of  Norway,  who  sent 
secret  instructions  to  Iceland  for 
his  arrest — or,  if  it  must  be  so, 
for  his  assassination.  Sturlusson, 
having  many  enemies,  the  King's 
wishes  were  only  too  eagerly  carried 
out,  and  the  great  historian  was 
murdered  by  his  sons-in-law  at  his 
own  splendid  residence  at  Reikolt. 

Skalds  were  those  who  practised 
their  art  as  one  requiring  a  learned 
education,  and  whose  chief  aim  was 
to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  living  war- 
riors or  their  ancestors.  They  re- 
quired an  elaborate  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  constructing  verse,  of 
which  a  hundred  and  six  different 
kinds  are  given  in  the  Hattalyldij 
or  Key  of  Metres  "  drawn  up  by 
Snorri  Sturlusson.  Their  poems 
were  heroic,  popular,  and  narrative, 
which  last  was  the  oldest.  The 
famous  "Death-song  of  Eognor 
Lodbroke  "  was  a  Skaldic  composi- 
tion of  the  ninth  century.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  (a.d. 
1000),  the  Sagaman  was  transformed 
gradually  into  the  historian.  Pro- 
fessor Milller  says,  "  The  Sagas  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  the  public  and 
private  life,  the  feuds  and  the  trad- 
ing voyages  of  the  Icelanders, 
rendering  it  possible  for  us  to  form 
a  perfect  notion  of  Icelandic  his- 
tory from  the  colonization  to  the 
present  time."  The  reformation 
introduced  a  new  style  of  Icelandic 
literature,  although  the  modern 
Icelanders,  not  forsaking  their 
ancient  customs,  still  delight  in 
reading  the  Sagas  of  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

We  regret  to  cut  short  a  subject 
so  rich  in  interest,  of  which  the 
introduction  to  the  Cleasby-Vig- 
f  u  s  s  0  n ,  I  eel  an  d  i  c-E  n  gl  i  sh  1)  i  c  tionary, 
Dr.  Dasent  thus  writes, — 

"  Iceland  preserved  through  the  dark 
ages,  the  two  Eddas,  which  present  to 
us  in  features  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  in  words  which  cannot  die, 
the  very  form  and  fashion  of  that 
wondrous  edifice  of  mythology  which 
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our  forefathers  in  tlie  dawn  of  time 
imagined  to  themselves  as  the  temple 
at  once  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  worship 
due  to  them  from  all  mankind  on  this 
middle  earth  *  *  ^  It  is  not  certainly 
in  forma  i^aufcris  that  Iceland  appears 
at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  of  learning." 

The  ancient  mariners  of  Iceland, 
who  in  their  small  vessels  braved 
many  a  storm,  revelling  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  boundless  ocean,  reached 
America  long  before  tlie  great 
Columbus  bad  appeared  on  this 
earth.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  bold  wanderers  discovered 
Greenland  and  Labrador.  The  Ice- 
landic annals  mention  how  one  of 
their  people  named  Gunnbeorn  had 
been  there  and  reported  its  exis- 
tence to  his  countrymen — how  Erik 
the  Eed-haired  sailed  in  that  direc- 
tion on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  finally 
taking  possession  of  land  on  the 
strange  shores,  naming  the  place 
"  Greenland." 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce 
Christianity  among  the  Icelanders 
was  made  a.d.  981,  when  a  bishop 
of  Saxon}",  having  baptized  one  of 
these  island  people  who  was  travel- 
ling in  Germany,  was  requested  by 
his  convert  to  return  with  him  and 
preach  to  his  compatriots.  Fre- 
derick the  bishop,  and  Thorwald  his 
Icelandic  disciple,  undertook  a  mis- 
sionary tour  through  Iceland,  but 
made  very  few  proselytes.  It  was 
not  until  some  years  later  that  the 
gods  of  the  Valhalla  were  finally 
forsaken.  It  is  related  of  Gissur 
and  Hiallti,  two  of  the  Christian 
converts,  tliat  after  having  been 
exiled  from  the  island  for  writing 
satirical  verses  against  the  Norse 
deities,  they  ventured  to  return  for 
the  sake  of  trying  to  spread  among 
their  own  people  the  religion  they 
had  embraced.  On  one  occasion, 
when  put  to  the  test,  Hiallti  was 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  in  support 
of  the  new  doctrines  he  preached. 

The  zeal  manifested  throughout 
by  the  two  friends  caused  no  little 


stir  among  the  people,  and  finally  it 
was  enacted,  after  many  stormy  dis- 
cussions, that  "  all  Iceland  should 
be  baptized  and  worship  one  God." 
The  rite  of  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered, as  we  read  in  the  Kristin 
Saga,  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  in  the  hot  baths,  which 
they  preferred  to  immersion  in  cold 
water.  The  reformation  penetrated 
to  this  distant  island  in  1551,  and 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Icelandic  church  are  now  Lutheran. 
Bishop  Vidalin  of  Skalholt,  who 
lived  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  called  the  Icelandic 
Cicero,  from  the  tasteful  eloquence 
of  his  sermons,  a  copy  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  house  on 
the  island.  There  was  formerly  a 
distressing  scarcity  of  bibles  in  Ice- 
land, which  fact  was  reported  to 
the  authorities  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  sent  an 
abundant  supply  to  that  distant 
branch  of  the  Church  Universal. 
Dr.  Henderson,  from  whose  journal 
we  have  made  many  quotations,  was 
the  benevolent  and  intrepid  distri- 
butor of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
Icelandic  poet,  Jon  Thorlakson, 
chiefly  known  for  his  translation  of 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  expressed 
for  himself  and  his  fellow  country- 
men the  deep  gratitude  inspired  by 
this  gift  of  bibles,  in  a  poem  which 
is  pronounced  to  possess  consider- 
able merit ;  it  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  learned  professor, 
Fenn  Magnusson,  and  rendered  in 
Enolish  by  Dr.  Henderson. 

Eeikiavilc,  the  capital  of  Iceland, 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
considerable  inlet  of  the  Faxa  Fiord 
bay.  The  governor  resides  there, 
and  the  bishop.  There  is  an  obser- 
vatory, a  royal  society,  and  a  public 
library,  to  which  the  Americans, 
in  token  of  their  sympathy  with 
the  millennial  rejoicings,  have  lately 
generously  contributed  many  vol- 
umes. The  cathedral,  which  is  the 
only  stone  building  in  lieikiavik,  is 
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mentioned  by  Lord  DafFerin  in  his 
Letters  from  High  Latitudes," 
"  as  a  moderate-sized,  unpretending 
place,  capable  of  holding  three  or 
four  hundred  people,  erected  in  very- 
ancient  times,  but  lately  restored." 
He  speaks  of  the  clergymen  as 
wearing  "  black  gowns  with  a  ruff 
round  the  neck,  as  our  bishops  are 
painted  in  the  times  of  James  I." 
Trom  the  same  traveller  we  learn 
that,  in  Iceland,  "everything  not 
made  of  wood,  is  made  of  lava." 
The  pier,  he  found  constructed  out 
of  huge  boulders  of  lava  ;  the  mud 
on  the  roads,  lava-paste ;  the  founda- 
tions of  the  houses,  lava-blocks  ;  and 
in  dry  weather  one  was  "  blinded 
with  lava-dust."  At  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  bay  of  Faxa  Fiord  are 
several  small  islands,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Yidey,  famed  for  its  rich 
pasturage,  pretty  scenery,  and  eider- 
ducks,  who   flock   together  there, 


building  their  luxurlous'nests  with 
the  soft  under-down  plucked  from 
their  own  bosoms.  The  Icelanders 
consider  tra\^elling  a  necessary  part 
of  education,  one  of  their  proverbs 
being,—- 

"  Heimskr-  er  lieimcdid  ham " — 
Homely  is  the  home-bred  child. 

Often  they  speak  of  the  lament- 
able want  of  experience  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  has  never  left 
his  native  land.  But  wheresoever 
the  Icelander  may  roam,  whatever 
may  be  the  good  fortune  that  may 
come  to  him,  whatever  may  be  the 
brilliancies  of  the  scenes,  or  the 
society  among  which  he  may  tarry 
during  his  wanderings,  he  is  sure, 
towards  the  evening  of  his  life,  to 
find  his  way  again  to  the  beloved 
home  among  the  snows  and  volca- 
noes. 
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Bang  —  bang  —  Avent  young  Mar- 
ley's  double  gun,  and  a  brace  of 
partridges  fell  before  him.  At  the 
same  moment,  directly  inside  the 
hedge,  he  heard  a  crunching  of  the 
branches,  accompanied  by  a  sudden 
exclamation,  and  observed  a  young 
lad  start  from  the  spot,  as  if  in 
fright.  This  was  just  what  young 
Marley  wanted,  as  he  had  strolled 
out  for  a  day's  shooting  to  a  quiet 
well-preserved  corner  of  the  estate, 
which  had  not  been  touched  upon 
by  the  "  numerous  party  of  sports- 
men," whom  he  had  for  some  days 
previously  been  "entertaining  at 
Marley  Castle." 

"  Hello,  boy  1 "  cried  Mr.  Marley, 
"  where  are  you  going  ?  Come  here, 
I  want  you." 

He  had  bagged  his  brace  of  birds, 
and,  being  alone,  it  struck  him  that 
the  boy  might  like  to  earn  a  ten- 
penny  bit  for  carrying  the  bag.  He 
expected  good  sport,  for  the  covey 
was  a  large  one,  and  he  had  marked 
the  most  of  them  down. 

All  this  took  place  in  a  field  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  little  village 
church,  which  was  a  modern  building 
in  the  Gothic  style.  It  stood  upon 
a  gentle  eminence,  amidst  a  tuft  of 
hawthorns  and  wild  roses,  an  object 
of  singular  beauty,  whether  viewed 
as  to  its  general  appearance  and 
position,  or  more  minutely  examined 
as  to  its  architectural  design  and 
proportions.  The  bright  iSeptember 
sun  was  shining  fidl  upon  it  at  the 
time,  and  showed  every  arch  and 
window,  every  point,  edge,  and 
mark,  as  distinctly  as  possible. 

Young  Philip  Lipton  was  not  a 


shy  boy — he  had  no  need  to  be — 
young  as  he  was,  then  about  six- 
teen. But  as  he  turned,  in  obedience 
to  Mr.  Marley's  call,  he  hurriedly 
put  something  into  an  old  paste- 
board box,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
breast-coat-pocket. 

"  Come  here,  lad,"  repeated  Mr. 
Marley,  "  I  want  you." 

The  boy  returned  towards  the 
hedge.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
gentleman  was  young  Mr.  Marley 
of  "  The  Castle,"  his  father's  land- 
lord, to  whom  respect,  if  no  rent, 
was  due. 

He  came  up  to  the  hedge,  as  if 
looking  for  a  thin  spot. 

"  Come,  boy,  get  through ;  here 
is  a  sort  of  an  open,"  said  Mr. 
Marley. 

The  boy  got  his  head  and  shoulders 
in  amongst  the  bushes,  but  he  kept 
one  hand  still  upon  his  breast,  which 
impeded  his  progress. 

"  I'll  never  get  through,  except 
your  honour  takes  me  by  the  hand,'* 
he  said,  holding  out  the  disengaged 
one.  It  was  small  and  delicately 
white — not  such  a  hand  as  had  no 
other  employment  but  that  of  help- 
ing his  father  to  spread  out  yarn  to 
bleach. 

Mr.  Marley  took  it,  and  pulled 
him  through  the  hedge.  He  re- 
marked the  hand,  and  then  looked 
at  his  feet,  they  were  cut  in  much 
the  same  mould.  But  he  was  a 
studious,  delicate-looking  boy  alto- 
gether. 

As  in  all  such  cases,  a  kind  of 
catechism  was  entered  upon,  as  to 
who  he  was,  where  he  lived,  &c., 
ending  in  a  few  closer  questions- 
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upon  the  subject  in  hand,  as  to 
wiiether  he  was  ever  "  out  fowling" 
"before,  if  he  would  be  able  to  carry 
the  bag,  and  if  be  had  a  good  eye 
to  mark  the  birds  down. 

The  lad  acquitted  himself  satis- 
factorily in  his  replies  ;  and  with  so 
much  intelligence  and  respect,  that 
Mr.  Marley  took  quite  a  faucy  to 
him  ;  proposing  to  make  a  constant 
hawking  boy  of  him  whenever  he 
went  out  to  slioot.  To  this  young 
Lipton  demurred,  and  when  pressed 
for  his  reasons,  out  came  the  truth, 
"  That  whenever  he  had  a  spare 
moment  from  assisting  his  father, 
he  was  either  at  school  or  studying 
— his  love." 

"  Why,  you  were  neither  assisting 
your  fiither,  nor  at  school,  nor 
studying  just  now^,  wlien  I  came 
upon  you  idling  under  the  hedge." 

"Well  no,  sir,  but: — but — I  hope 
I  was  not  idling,  or  if  I  was  I  can't 
well  help  it." 

This  extraordinary  reply,  coupled 
with  his  former  ones,  puzzled  Mr. 
Marley  not  a  little,  and  he  began  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  boy  beyond 
what  he  had  ever  felt  in  a  coarsely 
clad  boy  like  him  before. 

"  Wliy,"  said  he  again, "  you  must 
have  been  idling  if  you  were  doing 
nothing ;  and  I  see  no  book  with 
you  from  which  you  might  have  been 
learning  your  lesson  for  school." 

"Well,  no,  sir,  1  had  no  book — 
but— but  " 

"  But  what  ?  AVhat  were  you 
doing  under  the  hedge,  when  I 
believe  I  nearly  blew  your  brains 
out." 

"  Well,  sir,  I — I — I  was — I  was 
cutting  the  churcli." 

"Cutting  tlie  church!  what  do 
you  mean  ?  1  hope  you  have  not 
been  doing  any  mischief,  youngster ; " 
and  Mr.  Marley  began  to  think  that 
the  boy  had  no  brains  to  blow  out- — 
but  he  was  wrong. 

The  church  had  been  built  at  the 
sole  ex p ense  of  t h e  Marley  estate,  and 
young  Morley,  as  the  representative 


of  his  father  at  home,  was  proud  of 
it  beyond  measure. 

"  Well,  no  sir,"  replied  the  boy, 
"I  cannot  have  done  any  harm, 
however  little  good  I  may  have  been 
doing." 

Mr.  Marley  had  never  heard  a 
more  correct,  or  better  turned  sen- 
tence than  this,  from  a  person  in 
the  boy's  rank  of  life,  and  from  so 
young  a  lad,  and  he  determined  to 
sift  him  further. 

"  Come,"  said  he  ;  "  tell  me  hon- 
estly, my  good  boy,  what  do  you 
mean  by  saying  you  were  '  cutting 
the  church  ?  '  " 

"  I  ought  to  have  said,  sir,  that  I 
was  cutting  it  out." 

"  Oh  !  cutting  it  out  on  paper,  is 
it?" 

"  No,  sir,  in  chalk." 

"In  chalk!  Tliat,  indeed,  is  some- 
thing ;  let  me  see  it." 

Philip  was  now  shy  in  good  ear- 
nest. He  had  been  sitting  under 
the  hedge,  opposite  the  side  of  the 
church.  He  had  a  huge  piece  of 
chalk,  from  which,  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife,  he  was  working  out 
a  model  of  the  church.  It  was  the 
third  or  fourth  day  he  had  been  at 
it,  and  it  was  now  in  a  very  forward 
state.  Slowly,  and  with  a  flushed 
cheek,  at  Mr.  Marley 's  bidding,  he 
took  the  pasteboard  box  from  his 
pocket,  and,  taking  out  the  model, 
he  held  it  up,  with  much  difi&dence, 
to  Mr.  Marley's  view. 

The  bright  sun  showed  every 
niche  and  corner;  every  pinnacle  and 
point ;  every  arched  window,  door, 
and  architrave,  cut  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  exact  proportion.  Mr. 
Marley  would  not  touch  it  for  the 
world,  for  there  were  blood  and 
powder  on  his  hands  ;  but  no  words 
could  describe  his  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Coupled  to  this,  how- 
ever, there  undoubtedly  was,  not 
only  an  implied,  but  at  last  an  ex- 
pressed incredulity,  that  the  boy 
himself  had  been  the  artist. 

The  lad's  pride  was  hurt — "  his 
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blood  was  up  " — but  he  did  not  for- 
get his  manners.  Nature  was  his 
godmother,  and  found  it  an  easy 
task  to  teach  manners  to  a  heart 
where  there  was  an  innate  sense  of 
goodness. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  lie  said,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Marley's  doubts,  "  it  was 
myself  who  carved  every  bit  of  it, 
and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  I  shall 
finish  this  corner  of  it  while  you 
look  at  mo." 

Mr.  Marley  w'as  now  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  young 
artist,  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful 
correctness  of  the  specimen,  and  he 
spared  him  the  test.  Moreover,  he 
took  the  game-bag  from  him,  told 
him  to  resume  his  study,  and  desired 
him  "  to  call  up  to  him  at  Marley 
Castle  on  the  following  morning, 
at  eleven  o'clock,"  and  Mr.  Marley 
left,  carrying  his  own  bag. 

Philip  Lipton's  father  lived  in 
the  village  of  Donard.  He  was  a 
bleacher  of  yarn  by  trade,  which  he 
carried  on  upon  a  long  green  strip 
of  ground  in  rear  of  his  house.  He 
had  only  one  child,  a  son,  now  not 
much  past  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whose  mother  was  dead. 

Philip  Lipton,  of  our  story,  was 
a  clever  child,  and  from  the  time  he 
was  ten  years  old,  he  had  devoted 
every  spare  moment  which  he  could 
call  his  own,  to  improving,  by  pri- 
vate study,  the  learning  which  he 
was  picking  up  at  a  day  school  hard 
by.  Philip  had  a  mechanical  mind, 
and  soon  began  to  sigh  for  greater 
things,  prouder  attainments,  than 
what  a  mere  knowledge  of  Murray's 
grammar,  or  Sharman's  geography, 
could  alFord  him.  Not  that  he  de- 
spised either,  for  he  was  every  day 
mastering  tliem,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  they  were  necessary  rungs  in 
any  ladder  which  he  might  attempt 
to  climb.  There  was  something, 
however,  in  the  accurate,  though 
intricate  figures,  of  the  problems  of 
Euclid,  which  attracted  his  calcu- 
lating eye  and  mind  more  excitingly, 


and  he  happened  upon  an  old  book 
of  "Architectural  Beauties,"  which 
fairly  set  him  all  agog. 

Summer  and  autumn  were  the 
seasons  in  which  young  Lipton  loved 
to  wander  through  the  fields,  and  in 
the  groves,  when,  with  a  book  in 
hand,  he  would  spend  his  leisure 
hours  under  some  tall  sycamore, 
where  he  was  wont  to  combine 
nature  and  art,  in  what  he  himself 
afterwards  termed, "  a  glorious  com- 
bination of  results !  "  I  have  seen  a 
beautiful  poem  of  his,  written  about 
this  time.  I  give  the  reader  an  ab- 
stract from  it,  by  which  he  will  see 
that  the  boy  was  even  then  a  poet, 
though  his  after  life  did  not  permit 
him  to  woo  the  muses. 

"  Or,  whether  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
All  in  the  sultry  day  of  June, 
Beneath  the  broad  and  mantling  shade 
Of  some  green  sycamore  I'm  laid ; 
Upon  whose  pendent  flowers  I  see, 
High  in  the  boughs,  the  dangling  bee. 
Give  me,  I  say,  oh  mountain  muse, 
Whatever  scene  I  chance  to  choose, 
If  not  like  poet  to  impart, 
To  gaze  with  poet's  eye,  and  feel  with 
poet's  heart." 

Such  was,  at  this  period,  the  poor 
bleacher's  half-ragged,  but  intellec- 
tual son. 

Stretching  away  beyond  the  road 
which  led  to  the  village,  lay  the 
demesne  and  family  residence  of 
Colonel  Marley,  who  had  been  an 
absentee  for  years,  and  was  still 
serving  with  his  regiment  in  India. 
His  son,  young  Edward  IMarley, 
whose  mother  died  when  he  w  as  an 
infant,  occupied,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  "  The  Castle,"  and 
managed  the  estate  as  his  father's 
agent.  He,  too,  was  an  only  child. 
He  had  passed  through  all  his  edu- 
cational courses, and  had  lately  taken 
his  degree  in  Trinity  College  ;  a  fine 
handsome  young  fellow,  loaded  with 
many  honours.  It  was  not  intended 
that  he  should  adopt  any  profession, 
being  heir  to  the  estate.    Such  were 
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his  father's  Avishes ;  and  young 
Marley,  having  already  distinguished 
himself  amongst  his  cotemporaries, 
was  quite  satisfied  to  settle  down 
into  a  quiet,  useful,  well-educated 
gentleman,  as  his  fatlier's  represen- 
tative at  home.  He  w^as  foremost  in 
all  praiseworthy  movements  as  they 
arose  in  the  county,  and  though 
still  young,  had,  from  his  position, 
been  often  "  called  to  take  the 
chair"  at  public  meetings.  He 
joined  his  compatriots  at  Archery 
clubs  and  pic-nics  in  the  summer, 
and  in  the  hunting-field  and  at 
hattues  in  the  winter. 

He  was  unmarried,  and  as  it 
would  appear  unapproachable  on 
tJiat  point ;  yet  he  entertained  his 
neighbours  handsomely  at  table, 
sometimes  —  when  married  ladies 
would  honour  him  with  their  pre- 
sence— in  large  parties,  both  male 
and  female.  Such  were  also  his 
father's  wishes. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that 
young  Marley  was  a  prime  favourite 
within  a  wide  circle,  of  which  Mar- 
ley Castle  formed  the  centre.  The 
young  man  had  an  ample  allowance 
for  all  these  things ;  in  fact,  he  was 
ordered  by  his  father  to  do  the 
thing  handsomely,  and  he  was  at 
liberty  to  expend  any  reasonable 
sum  upon  any  useful  project  which 
his  judgment  might  approve,  as 
creditable  to  the  name  of  Marley. 
The  church  estimate  had  been 
specially  approved  by  Colonel  Mar- 
ley himself.  A  correct  account, 
however,  was  to  be  kept  of  all  ex- 
penditure, and  the  balance  of  in- 
come lodged  to  his  father's  credit  at 
his  military  agents'. 

It  was  the  end  of  September. 
The  weather  had  been  for  some  time 
past,  and  still  continued,  very  fine 
and  dry,  with  a  crisp  breeze.  Par- 
tial sun  and  clouds  alternated  over 
the  stubble-fields,  with  here  and 
there  a  crop  of  corn  still  in  stock, 
but  the  greater  portion  had  been 
carried  into  the  haggard  and  stacked. 


Marley  demesne  offered  good  par- 
tridge-shooting, and  now,  after  the 
first  three  or  four  days,  when  the 
attack  which  had  been  made  by  a 
"numerous  circle  of  friends"  had 
subsided,  and  they  had  returned  to 
their  homes,  young  Marley  strolled 
out  by  himself  for  a  day's  shooting 
to  a  quiet  corner  which  had  not  been 
touched  upon.  Coming  up  along 
the  inside  of  a  high  hawthorn-hedge, 
quite  close  to  the  church,  his  dogs 
came  to  a  point,  and  now  I  have 
brought  the  reader  to  the  point  from 
which  he  started,  and,  as  he  knows 
what  took  place  at  the  church,  we 
can  get  on  nicely. 

On  the  following  morning,  young 
Lipton  presented  himself  at  the 
castle.  He  had  not  long  to  wait, 
for  ]Mr.  Marley,  though  himself 
scarcely  more  than  a  youngster,  was 
a  man  of  business,  and  not  likely  to 
forget  any  appointment  he  had 
made.  But  this  was  not  all.  Toung 
Marley  had,  in  the  interim,  fre- 
quently thought  of  that  pale-faced, 
studious  boy.  A¥ords  spoken  by 
him  as  casual  for  the  occasion,  were 
repeated  in  his  mind  with  a  sort  of 
prophetic  sympathy, — 

"J'll  never  get  through,  except 
you  take  me  by  the  hand."  The 
boy  had  meant  nothing  metaphori- 
cal, and  yet  the  specimen  of  carving 
which  he  had  reluctantly  exhibited 
to  Mr.  Marley,  gave  it  that  turn  to 
his  mind.  "  He  was  evidently  a 
talented  boy,  and  perhaps  his  suc- 
cess in  life  would  repay  any  one  who 
'  took  him  by  the  hand.'  " 

With  these  thoughts,  young  Mar- 
ley hunted  over  some  letters  of  his 
father's.  He  wished  to  be.  clear 
upon  the  subject ;  and  there  was  one 
in  which  he  remembered  something 
of  an  expressioi],  which  he  thought 
would  justif^y  him  in  "  taking  young 
Lipton  by  the  hand "  at  any  rea- 
sonable expense. 

"Aye,  byjove,  here  it  is!"  lie 
cried,  while  about  twenty  letters  lay 
before  him  on  the  table.    *'  Let  me 
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see  what  he  says  : — '  I  have  always 
had  such  cause  to 'feel  confidence  in 
your  judgment  and  discretion,  that 
I  am  certain  I  may  give  you  per- 
mission to  use  them  for  any  object, 
which  would  tend  to  the  credit  of 
the  name  of  Marley,  and  with  which 
your  own  feelings  would  coincide.'" 

"  The  very  thing,"  he  exclaimed, 
placing  the  letter  by  itself,  and  put- 
ting the  others  up  again.  "  One 
might  almost  think  that  the  letter 
was  written  in  anticipation  of  my 
present  project,  'and  with  which 
your  own  feelings  would  coincide.' 
Just  so." 

It  was  now  a  few  minutes  past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Marley  rang 
the  bell. 

"  I  desired  a  young  lad  from  the 
village  to  call  here  this  morning," 
he  said  to  the  servant;  "When  he 
comes  let  me  know.'' 

Philip  Lipton  was  even  then  at 
the  yard  door  waiting,  and  was  soon 
ushered  in.  He  had  lost  his  dinner, 
and  left  his  father  to  spread  his  yarn 
unaided  the  day  before,  that  he  might 
continue  "  cutting  the  church, "  and 
bring  the  model  in  a  finished  state 
to  Mr.  Marley.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  he  did  not  carry  it  home 
with  him  again.  Mr.  Marley  was 
perfectly  delighted  with  it,  and  after 
a  few  minutes'  further  examination, 
it  stood  upon  the  mantelpiece  of  his 
study,  under  a  small  glass  bell,  im- 
provised for  the  occasion,  as  a  loan 
from  a  stuff*ed  bullfinch. 

Mr.  Marley  had  then  a  long  con- 
versation with  the  lad,  spoke  of  his 
prospects  in  life,  his  tendencies, 
predilections,  &c. ;  hinted  at  sending 
him  to  the  metropolis  for  education, 
and  many  other  things,  all  of  which 
Philip  drank  in  with  open  mouth,  as 
well  as  ears. 

Mr.  Marley  then  walked  him 
round  the  outside  of  the  castle, 
pointing  out  every  portion  of  it  in 
detail,  and  asked  him,  "  If  he  would 
undertake  to  make  him  a  model  of 
it  in  chalk  ?  " 


I'll  try,  sir,"  he  said,  But  I'm 
afraid  it  will  be  some  time  before  I 
can  do  it,  for  I  am  at  an  invention, 
and  the  church  came  between  me 
and  it  too  long  already.  I  thought 
of  a  pulley  and  a  bar  for  it  last  night 
on  my  bed,  and  I  would  not  like  tg, 
lose  what's  in  my  head  about  it." 

"  Take  your  time,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
ley, "  here  is  some  money  to  buy 
chalk." 

It  would  be  gross  afi*ectation  to 
place  young  Lipton  in  such  a  senti- 
mental position,  as  to  say  that  he 
was  above  receiving  the  gratuity. 
He  thanked  Mr.  Marley,  pocketed 
the  money,  and  decamped  in  what  is 
called, — "high  glee." 

But,  whatever  it  was  that  young 
Lipton  had  in  his  head  which  he 
"  Did  not  like  to  lose,"  he  either  con- 
quered it  that  day,  or  postponed  it. 

Mr.  Marley  gave  orders  for  him  to 
be  admitted  at  the  gate  whenever  he 
presented  himself,  to  the  extreme 
wonder  of  the  gate-keeper;  and  the 
very  next  morning,  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  he  was  walking  round 
Marley  Castle  in  precisely  the  same 
steps  in  which  Mr.  Marley  had  con- 
ducted him  the  day  before.  Soon  he 
took  a  position  for  work,  and  out 
came  a  huge  piece  of  chalk,  from 
which  he  commenced  to  block  out 
something  of  the  rough  outline  of 
the  building. 

The  weather  continued  favourable 
for  his  operations.  Early  morning 
was  best  suited  for  his  purpose,  as, 
save  a  few  impertinent  jackdaws, 
nothing  was  astir.  Morning  after 
morning  now,  ere  the  sun  was  an 
hour  old,  it  shone  upon  Philip  Lip- 
ton, sometimes  in  front,  sometimes 
in  rear,  or  at  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  castle  ;  sitting,  mayhap  upon 
one  of  the  rustic  seats,  one  of  the 
stone  pillars  for  the  iron  chain  round 
the  sweep,  or  the  battlement  of  the 
little  bridge,  for  there  was  a  brisk 
trout  stream  to  the  left.' 

"While  the  lad  was  thus  employed, 
Mr.  Marley  was  not  forgetful  of  his 
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intentions  towards  him.  He  had 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
certain  persons  in  the  city,  with 
whom  he  proposed  to  phice  him  at 
board  and  lodgin^:,  while  he  could 
attend  a  scientific  institution  suited 
to  the  development  of  tlie  peculiar 
talent  of  which  he  had  fortunately 
found  the  boy  to  be  possessed. 

This  was  not  all  easily  arranged 
by  letter,  and  Mr.  Marley  found  he 
could  only  satisfactorily  complete 
his  arrangements  in  person,  as  they 
included  tlie  expenses  of  his  instruc- 
tion at  the  institution  adverted  to. 

Mr.  Marley,  however,  did  not 
think  it  was  betraying  the  trust 
which  he  had  taken  upon  himself, 
to  "  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  " 
— perhaps  it  was  the  first  moment 
he  had  seen  Philip  Lipton  which 
brought  this  old  saying  to  his  mind. 
However,  he  determined  to  act 
upon  it,  and,  as  he  frequently  had 
business  which  obliged  him  to  go 
to  the  Metropolis,  he  deferred  the 
matter  until  the  next  time  he  went 
to  town." 

In  the  meantime,  a  model  of 
Marley  Castle  grew  under  the  knife 
of  the  boy,  and  ere  three  weeks  had 
elapsed,  he  presented  it  perfect  in 
all  its  parts  and  proportions  to  his 
patron. 

If  Lipton  had  done  himself  credit 
on  the  model  of  the  church,  here  he 
had  indeed  outdone  himself;  and 
when  Mr.  Marley  expatiated  on  the 
still  superior  workmanship  of  the 
castle,  young  Lipton  gracefully  re- 
plied, "  that  he  could  only  account 
for  it  by  the  superior  interest  he 
felt  in  the  work." 

Of  course  the  castle  soon  stood 
beside  the  church,  under  a  glass 
covering  of  its  own,  and  Mr.  Marley 
insisted  upon  paying  the  boy  hand- 
somely for  it. 

Lipton's  modeling  now  turned 
out  a  source  of  profit  to  him,  which, 
notwithstanding  some  help  which 
he  gave  to  his  father  out  of  the 
proceeds,   soon    enabled    him  to 


make  a  respectable  turn-out  on 
Sundays — as  a  talented  boy  ought. 
There  were  some  old  castles,  an 
old  abbey,  and  a  round  tower  in 
the  district.  Lipton  soon  took  a 
note  of  these,  and  it  would  sur- 
prise you  to  see  the  huge  lumps 
of  chalk  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
which  he  had  placed  away  in  a  box, 
in  a  dry  place.  He  took  models  of 
each,  one  after  the  other,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  to 
the  gentry  at  fancy  prices.  In 
fact,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  several 
orders  unexecuted,  for  Mr.  Marley 
had  been  "in  town,"  and  came  back 
with  all  his  arrangements  completed 
for  young  Lipton's  start  in  life.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  Philip  Lipton 
had  made  suflBcient  progress  to  take 
another  step  forward — or  rather  for 
Mr.  Marley  to  take  it  for  him  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  was  now  "in 
town  "  again — this  time,  specially. 
Ere  he  returned  to  Marley  Castle, 
Philip  Lipton  was  bound  as  a  par- 
lour apprentice  for  five  years,  to  the 
then  most  famous  architect  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a  commensurate  fee 
paid  in  advance  for  board  and  in- 
struction. - 

****** 

Five  years  ! — Ten  ! — Thirty  ! — 
Fifty  !— Ah !  Time  should  not  al- 
ways be  counted  in  men's  minds  by 
the  actual  number  of  years  which 
have  passed,  but  by  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  any 
period,  be  it  long  or  short.  Five 
years  was  not  a  very  long  vista  in 
the  perspective  of  time,  for  those 
who  were  aware  of  this  arrangement 
to  look  through,  without  anticipating 
any  great  changes.  The  principal 
one  indeed  which  every  one  pro- 
phesied and  wished— "the  wish 
being  father  to  the  thought " — was, 
that  young  Marley  would,  ere  the 
termination  of  that  period,  be  the 
happy  husband  of  some  beautiful 
young  wife,  and  the  proud  father  of 
some  three  or  four  chubby  little 
fellows,  with  thick,  red  calves  to 
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their  legs — almost  as  red  as  the 
short  socks  beneath  them.  If, 
reader,  you  are  one  who  backs  these 
people  in  their  thoughts  and  pro- 
phesies for  so  short  a  period,  listen 
to  the  facts,  and  tremble  at  jour 
ignorance  of  the  future. 

Ere  the  five  years  had  passed,  for 
which  Mr.  Marley's  generosity  had 
bound  young  Lipton  to  a  glorious 
career,  Marley  Castle  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  stranger,  and  its  noble 
warm-hearted  heir  a  penniless  wan- 
derer, no  one  knew  where.  You 
have  heard  of  the  prodigal  son — 
hear  now  of  a  prodigal  father.  It 
is  a  shame  that  such  a  thing  should 
be ;  but  "facts  are  stubborn  things." 

Colonel   Marley  was  a  monied 
man,  independent  of  his  estate, 
which,  though  very  comfortable  and 
sufficient  for  all  social,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  even  luxurious  pur- 
poses, was  not  so  inexhaustible  as 
to  stand  "riotous  living"  abroad. 
Colonel  Marley  was  not  ignorant  of 
this,  but  he  gladly  received  its  ba- 
lances as  a  help  to  the  vast  sums  of 
money  he  was  squandering  "right 
md  left  "  in  gambling  and  dissipa- 
tion of  every  kind.    He  had  been 
n  several   battles,  and   at  many 
lieges,  and  his  share  of  prize  money, 
)esides  all  his  perquisites  of  plunder' 
lad  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty 
housand  pounds.    This  vast  sum 
lad— strange  to  say— been  actually 
)aid,  and  Colonel  'Marley  thought, 
vith  his  splendid  pay  and  allow- 
nces,  that  it  was  inexhaustible. 
Colonel  Marley  knew  that  he  was 
bad  man,  but,  like  all  bad  men,  he 
ever  intended  that  he  should  end 
s  he  did.    Perhaps  he  had  some 
lea  that  as  the  soil  was  rich,  he 
ould  take  crop  after  crop  of  wild 
ats  out  of  it  without  exhausting 
Je  land;  and  that  he  would  one 
aj  lay  it  down  with  a  good  close 
)le,  and  return,  a  reformed  rake  at 
_orst,  to   his  estate  and  home, 
fence  perhaps,  it  was,  that  he  had 
iven  his  son  almost  a  carte  blanche 


to  establish  a  good  name  and  repu- 
tation at  home  before  him  ; — who 
was  to  know  of  his  escapades  in 
India,  at  that  distance?  They 
were  none  of  them  such  as  could 
be  taken  official  notice  of,  and  if 
peope  at  home  should  heat-  of  them 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  he  thought, 
to  refute  them  by  a  different  line  of 
conduct  when  he  had  returned,  a 
steady  elderly  man,  crowned  with 
military  honours. 

Short-sighted  mortal !  One  rash 
step  at  the  gambling  table  led  to 
another,  one  scene  of  dissipation 
gave  zest  for  the  following  one, 
which  only  preceded  the  next ;  and 
a  hundred  acts  of  profligacy  were 
no  more  to  atone  for  than  the 
first  great  one  which  he  had  given 
way  to — and  so  he  went  on. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  such  a  man 
to  run  through  £50,000,  backed 
by  even  a  moderate  estate— nay,  it 
is  difficult  for  such  a  man  to  avoid 
it — or  double  the  sum. 

Young  Marley,  in  total  ignorance 
of  all  this,  lived  a  happy,  con- 
fiding life  at  the  castle;  writing 
affectionate  letters  by  every  month's 
mail  to  his  father,  explaining  the 
improvements  he  had  made  on  the 
estate.    The  plantations  here,  the 
draining  there,  the  perfect  keeping 
everywhere.  Long  letters  they  were, 
sixteen  and   twenty  pages,  some 
of  them.    To  these  he  would  only 
occasionally  get  a  reply,  of  some 
page  and  a  half,  approving  of  every- 
thing,  and  always  ending  with  a 
complaint  of  want  of  time  to  write. 
"He  was  only  waiting  to  be  made 
a  Major- General,  to  retire  and  come 
home,"  &c.    This  last  hope,  which 
was  never  omitted,  gave  poor  young 
Marley  some  consolation  for  the 
bitter  feeling  of  pain  which  the 
cold   tone   and  shortness   of  his 
father's  letters  had  latterly  caused 
him.    His  affectionate  heart,  how- 
ever, did  make  much  allowance  for 
what  he  really  believed  to  be  his 
father's  busy  position,  and  he  went 
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on  working,  bappily  and  hard,  in 
hopes  of  gratifying  him  upon  his 
return,  still  more  than  he  had  even 
led  him  to  expect. 

Alas!  young  Marley  knew  no- 
thing of  the  true  state  of  affiiirs, 
until,  one  morning  an  execution 
was  placed  upon  the  castle.  Mort- 
gages, the  existence  of  which  he 
was  totally  ignorant,  had  been  fore- 
closed, and  the  estate  was  adver- 
tised to  be  sold — and  sold  it  was, 
with  cattle,  horses,  furniture,  &c., 
and  Edward  Marley  wallied  forth — 
a  beggar — saving  and  except  his 
brains. 

Many  gentlemen — his  neighbours 
— called,  the  moment  they  heard 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  at 
the  Castle,  "  to  see  what  could  be 
done."  But  Marley  had  left  be- 
fore sunrise  the  day  following  that 
upon  which  the  execution  had  been 
laid  on — on  foot,  and  alone. 

#  #  *  #  * 

Porty  years  !  Alas !  how  long 
to  look  forward  to, — how  short  to 
look  back  upon ! 

A  traveller,  apparently  foot-sore 
and  weary — though  only  apparently 
so,  from  his  meditative  mood — 
wended  his  solitary  w^ay  along  the 
high  road  leading  towards  the 
populous   and    thriving    town  of 

C  .    Eespectable  in  appearance 

he  undoubtedly  w^as.  Perhaps  those 
who  saw  him  pass  the  road,  thought 
him  more  eccentric  than  poor,  ibr, 
tliough  walking,  he  was  well  but 
plainly  dressed.  Something  seemed 
to  disturb  the  wanderer's  thoughts, 
for  ever  and  anon  he  sought  some 
elevated  spot  from  which  to  gaze, 
always  in  the  same  direction,  far 
away  to  the  right. 

It  was  the  end  of  autumn,  and  a 
fine  October  had  crowned  the  world 
with  a  golden  glory.  The  roads 
were  dry,  but  not  dusty.  The  air 
was  clear,  and  a  liglit  breeze  blowing 
behind  our  traveller — so  light  that 
he  felt   it  not,   except  when  he 


turned,  in  some  extraordinary  ex- 
citement, to  look  behind  him. 

Presently  he  heard  the  clattering 
feet  of  evidently  a  pair  of  horses, 
at  a  long  distance  off,  but  coming 
his  way.  "  Some  gentleman's  car- 
riage," he  said;  "but  what  is  that 
to  me  ?  I  must,  ere  long,  turn  off 
the  high  road." 

Soon  a  carriage  drew  near,  and 
an  elegant  though  simple  turn-out 
it  was.  It  so  happened  that  it 
overtook  him  at  full  speed,  just  as 
he  had  turned  round  a  short  corner, 
and  was  near  upsetting  him,  for  in 
endeavouring  to  get  out  of  its  way 
he  tripped  and  fell  against  the  bank 
at  the  road-side.  Instantly  a  head 
was  thrust  out  of  the  open  window^ 
and  a  gentleman  desired  the  ser- 
vant to  stop. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  my 
good  man,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  It  was  an  awkward  spot  to  over- 
take you,  and  I  cannot  suppose  my 
servant  saw"  you,  until  he  had  nearly 
run  over  you.  I  hope  you  are  not 
hurt." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir,  I  assure 
you,  and  if  I  even  were,  it  was  quite 
my  ow^n  fault.  I  knew  the  carriage 
was  coming,  but  I  thought  I  should 
have  had  time  to  pass  over." 

It  was  very  evident  that  the 
pedestrian  was  a  gentleman,  and 
the  occupier  of  the  carriage  \vas 
not  satisfied  with  having  apologised 
for  the  accident,  but  added,  "  If 
you  are  coming  in  this  direction, 
sir,  I  shall  be  mo^t  happy  to  give 
you  a  seat ; "  and  he  threw  the  door 
open,  and  moved  over  with  so 
genuine  a  welcome,  that  the  tra- 
veller could  not  doubt  its  sincerity, 
and  accepted  the  ofier,  with  thanks. 

It  is  no  great  wonder  if  an 
"awkward  pause"  ensued,  as  the 
carriage  drove  on;  but  as  they  were 
both  educated  gentlemen,  it  was 
not  likely  to  become  embarrassing— 
they  were  equals  in  tiiat,  if  in 
nothing  else. 

Our  traveller  was  apparently  the 
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elder  of  the  two  by  some  years. 
But  time  had  laid  liis  hand  heavily 
upon  the  one,  lightly  upon  the 
other,  and  the  apparent  was  more 
than  the  actual  difference  in 
their  ages.  Neither  Broughams 
nor  Clarences  were  at  that  time 
thought  of,  and  the  front  of  this 
carriage  was  square,  with  large 
pockets,  which  were  filled  with  books 
and  papers ;  and  in  the  corner 
where  the  gentleman  sat,  were  three 
or  four  maps,  rolled  upon  round 
pieces  of  stick  with  turned  ends. 
Our  traveller  seemed  to  be  more 
inclined  to  silence  than  the  other, 
although  he  had  perhaps  a  better 
opening  for  conversation.  The 
other  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  far  can  I  leave  you,  sir, 
on  your  road.  I  go  on  myself 
to  

"Thank  you,  if  you  leave  me 
at  the  turn  to  the  village  of  Donard, 
about  five  miles  on  this  side  of  the 
town  to  which  you  are  going,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you.  I  will 
show  vou  the  turn  when  you  come 
to  it." 

"  I  can  leave  you  in.  the  village 
if  you  wish." 

"Well,  no,  thank  you,  it  would 
be  a  round  for  you,  and  I  would 
rather,  if  you  please,  walk  from  the 
turn." 

"I  don't  mind  the  round,  if  that's 
all.  I  shall  go  part  of  the  way  off 
the  road  towards  it  at  all  events, 
as  I  wish  to  see  the  church." 

"  You  are  not  a  stranger,  then, 
in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  Neither  are  you,  for  you  knew 
it  would  be  a  round  to  go  through 
the  village." 

As  he  spoke  they  came  to  the 
turn  adverted  to. 

"  Let  me  out  here,  please,  sir, 
and  pray  accept  my  best  thanks." 

The  carriage  was  stopped,  and 
our  traveller  got  out.  "  Can  I  do 
anything  more  for  you?"  the 
gentleman  said,  as  they  shook  hands. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  said  the 


other,  and  he^^turned  abruptly  back 
in  the  same  direction  from  which 
they  had  just  come.  The  gentle- 
man threw  himself  back  in  the 
carriage,  musing  on  the  singular 
and  silent  man  from  whom  he  had 
just  parted.  The  carriage  turned 
towards  the  village,  and  soon  came 
in  sight  of  the  church,  when  the 
servant  got  orders  to  stop  again, 
and  the  gentleman  got  out  and, 
passing  through  a  gate,  he  made 
straight  for  the  church. 

He  scrambled  over  one  ditch  and 
another,  crossing  the  fields,  until 
he  stood  beside  an  old  hawthorn 
hedge. 

"  This  is  about  the  spot,  I  think," 
he  said.  Forty  years!  Forty 
years  !  Only  once  in  all  that  time — 
well,  well,  I  should  have  come  here 
oftener — I  could  have  stood  it  better. 
I  could  stand  it  still.  Stand  it ! 
What  do  I  say  ?  Am  T  not  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel — at  the  height 
of  an  honest  ambition.  Aye,  here 
is  the  very  spot  he  must  have  pulled 
me  through — but  how  overgrown ! 
Ah !  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take 
a  ragged  boy's  hand  then,  and  now 
God  only  knows  what  has  become 
of  him,  if  he  be  still  alive.  There 
is  not  a  corner  of  the  globe,  where 
printing  is  known,  that  I  have  not 
sought  him  out  by  advertisement. 
Oh,  Marley,  Marley,  my  friend  and 
patron,  if  you  be  still  alive,  may 
heaven  protect  you,  and  permit  me 
once  more  to  offer  you  this  hand;  and 
if  you  be  gone  to  the  land  of  spirits, 
hear  my*  prayer,  and  stand  before 
me  that]  I  may  thank  you.  Oh, 
Marley,  Marley,  where  are  you, 
Marley?" 

"  Here,  here,"  cried  our  traveller, 
from  the  other  side  of  hedge,  "  you 
are,  you  must  be,  Philip  Lipton." 
There  was  a  pause,  as  the  two  men 
looked  at  each  other  through  a 
slight  opening'in  the  bushes. 

Mr.  Marley  was  the  first  to  move 
— the  first  to  speak,  "  I'll  never  get 
through,  except  you  take  me  by  the 
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hand,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  burst- 
ing his  shoulder  forward  as  Philip 
Lipton  had  done  almost  in  the  same 
spot  forty  years  before.  Sir  Philip 
Lipton  took  the  proffered  hand, 
and  gave  a  lusty  pull,  and  once 
more  these  two  good  men  stood  face 
to  face. 

*       *       *       #  * 

We  may  now  draw  the  sequel  of 
these  facts  to  a  speedy  close.  Time 
■will  not  permit  us  to  philosophise, 
and  magazines  are  sparing  of  their 
space. 

Young  Lipton's  (as  we  used  to 
call  him)  career  we  may  notice  first. 
So  soon  as  the  time  of  his  appren- 
ticeship had  expired,  he  set  up  for 
himself,  as  an  architect  and  laud- 
scape  gardener;  the  latter  phase 
of  his  profession,  how^ever,  being 
subordinate  to  the  grand  foundation 
upon  which  he  was  to  build  his  fame. 
Wherever  the  former  formed  the 
subject  of  an  order,  the  other,  if 
required,  was  amply  and  gratuitously 
alforded. 

Soon  the  beauty  of  his  specimens, 
not  now  in  chalk,  but  in  stone, 
attracted  the  attention,  not  only  of 
individuals,  but  of  nations  ;  and  con- 
sultations and  orders  poured  in 
upon  him  so  fast,  that  in  many 
instances  he  could  only  draw  out 
his  plans,  and  hand  over  the  work 
to  confidential  subordinates,  and 
contractors,  giving  an  occasional 
inspection  to  see  how  matters  were 
going  on ;  now  in  the  North,  now 
in  the  South,  now  in  the  East,  and 
anon  in  the  West.  "  Who  built 
that  magnificent  chapel  here  ? " 
"  Lipton."  "  Who  that  grand  ca- 
thedral there  ?  "  "Lipton."  "Who 
that  splendid  church,  that  custom 
house,  that  jail,  that  town-hall, 
that  college,  that  workhouse,  that 
railway  terminus,  those  barracks, 
and  that  bank  ?  "  "  Lipton,"  "  Lip- 
ton " — all  built  by  Lipton.  Soon 
a  public  institution  of  vast  extent 
and  splendour  was  to  be  built,  and 
all  the  most  famous  architects  in 


Europe  were  invited  to  send  in 
plans  and  estimates.  Sixteen  men, 
all  at  the  head  of  their  profession — 
each  almost  certain  of  success — laid 
their  wits  to  work — a  large  sum  was 
offered  for  the  best  plan,  inde- 
pendent of  the  certainty  that  the 
successful  competitor  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  contract  to 
commence  the  work.  Six  months 
were  given  to  the  candidates  to 
mature  their  plans,  and  send  them 
in.  Young  Lipton — for  even  still 
it  was  no  misnomer  to  call  him  so 
— now  felt  that  there  was  an  open 
to  confirm,  if  not. to  add  to,  the 
fame  he  had  already  attained.  But, 
failing,  he  felt  would  wipe  out  much 
of  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
men's  minds.  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
was  now  the  question.  Philip  Lip- 
ton knew  that  it  was  a  momentous 
crisis  in  his  life.  "  But  one  can 
succeed,"  thought  he — surely  all 
the  others  must  not  be  numsculls." 
If  he  was  beaten,  he  would  be 
beaten  in  tip-top  company.  He 
would  send  in  a  plan — why  not  ? 
Six  months  had  been  given  to  send 
in  the  plans  ;  and  six  weeks  from 
that  to  the  committee,  to  consider 
them  and  select. 

As  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  drew 
nigh,  great  was  the  excitement, 
great  the  anxiety,  which  burned  in 
the  hearts  of  sixteen  aspirants  to 
undying  fame.  The  declaration  was 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  board- 
room was  crowded  to  excess.  The 
candidates — such  of  them  as  were 
present — were  in  front  of  the  crowd 
— their  friends,  and  such  of  the 
public  as  were  architecturally  curi- 
ous, crushing  in  the  rear. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
Board  consisted  of  scientific  and 
practical  men,  all  in  the  profession 
upon  the  merits  of  which  they  were 
called  on  to  decide.  The  chairman, 
whose  flag  of  fame  floated  from 
many  a  spire,  and  many  a  tower, 
far  and  near,  standing  up,  said, 
"  Gentlemen  candidates,  stand  for- 
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ward  and  attend  to  what  I  say."  He 
then  made  a  pretty  little  speech,  ex- 
patiating upon  the  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  plans  with  which 
they  had  been  furnished: — "Purther 
than  their  names,  as  having  attained 
a  high  position  in  their  profession, 
the  Board  know  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  of  the  competitors. 
Their  decision  is  based  chiefly 
upon  superior  adaption  of  purpose, 
with  equal,  rather  than  superior 
merit.  Those,  therefore,  whose  plans 
have  not  been  selected,  need  not 
feel  disappointed.  None  of  the 
plans  are  deficient  in  architectural 
beauty  or  design,  but  one  in  par- 
ticular combines  both  with  that 
which  is  so  indispensable.  With- 
out being  inferior  in  any  respect, 
it  is  superior  in  many  points  of 
beauty,  and  it  has  successfully 
grasped  the  one  great  object — the 
judicious  distribution  of  space.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  other 
plans,  to  have  selected  the  one  we 
have  done — they  are  all  excellent. 
We  can  choose  but  one  out  of 
sixteen,  and  with  one  voice  we  ac- 
claim the  first  place  and  prize  to 
the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Philip 
Lipton." 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause, 
and  congratulations  from  "  Young 
Lipton's"  adherents,andit  soon  rang 
through  the  city  that  his  plan  had 
been  selected — the  prize  was  his,  the 
work  to  be  done  by  him ! 

In  due  course  of  time,  this  great 
public  Institution  was  finished,  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts,  and  handed  over 
to  the  committee,  or  commissioners, 
or  whatever  they  were.  It  was 
opened  by  Eoyalty  upon  a  certain 
day,  about  three  months  after,  and 
as  "Young  Lipton,"  amidst  a  host 
of  Lords  and  Earls,  received  Her 
Majesty  on  bended  knee  at  the 
grand  entrance,  she  gracefully  took 
a  sword  from  an  aid-de-camp  and, 
laying  it  upon  his  shoulder,  said. 

Else  up.  Sir  Philip  Lipton."  Such 
was  the  man,  who  had  now  returned 


the  compliment  of  pulling  Mr.  Mar- 
ley  through  the  hedge,  and  conducted 
him  to  his  carriage. 

Sir  Philip  Lipton  was  now  on  his 
way  to  the  town  of  ,  a  large  sea- 
port, for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
a  site  for  a  new  custom-house,  har- 
bour, piers,  and  extensive  docks,  for 
which  he  had  received  a  government 
and  corporation  order. 

Mr.  Marley  had  only  come  to  the 
neighbourhood  upon  a  private  re- 
connoitering  object  of  his  own,  and 
at  once  acceded  to  Sir  Philip's 
suggestion,  that  he  should  accom- 
pany him  to  the  town,  and  spend  the 
evening  with  him  at  his  hotel.  Had 
they  not  much,  very  much,  to  talk 
over,  and  say  to  each  other  ?  Aye, 
they  had  forty  years  "jottings,"  as 
the  literary  world  now  calls  every- 
thing, to  exchange. 

After  the  cloth  had  been  removed, 
and  these  two  stranger  friends,  I 
may  call  them,  were  sitting  with 
their  wine  and  filberts  before  them, 
Sir  Philip  began  at  once.  "  Mr. 
Marley,"  he  said,  "  this  seems  a 
providential  opportunity,  and  I  owe 
it  to  you  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
detailing  to  you  my  successful  pro- 
gress in  life,  since  the  day  you  took 
ragged  Philip  Lipton  by  the  hand 
and  pulled  him  through  the  hedge." 
He  then  went  over,  but  in  a  modest 
and  unpretending  manner,  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  reader  has  already 
heard. 

"  That  must  have  been,  indeed," 
said  Mr.  Marley,  "  a  proud  moment 
when  you  received  at  the  hands  of 
your  sovereign,  so  just  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  self-made  fame." 

"  No  doubt  it  was,  but  believe  me, 
Mr.  Marley,  that  neither  the  glit- 
tering pageant  of  the  procession, 
the  gilded  pillars  of  the  spacious 
dome  which  was  to  crown  my  fame, 
the  noble  and  the  proud  with  whom 
I  was  associated — not  even  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Iloyal  Lady  before 
whom  I  knelt — could  exclude  from 
my  heart  regret  at  the  thought  that 
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you  were  not  present  to  witness  the 
result  of  your  past  kindness,  nor  ex- 
tinguish the  liope,  which  has  been 
this  day  fulfilled,  of  meeting  you 
again.  But  no  more  of  myself,  or 
I  shall  grow  egotistical.  And  it  is 
now  time,  Mr.  Marley,  that  you 
should  tell  me  something  of  your- 
self. Here  have  I  been  patting  m}"- 
self  upon  the  back  for  the  last  half- 
hour,  and  " 

"  Tou  may  go  on  for  the  next," 
said  Marley,  "  if  that  is  the  way 
you  address  me — '  Mr.  Marley ! '  I 
suppose  you  are  standing  on  your 
dignity,  and  expect  me  to  call  you 
'  Sir  Philip ; '  "  and  Marley  laughed 
so  genuinely,  that  the  other  knew 
how  to  take  it  at  once. 

"  Nay,  nay — Marley,  then,  with- 
out the  Mister — my  patron,  and 
shall  I  say — my  friend." 

"  Of  course  you  shall.  And  now 
for  my  story,  and  although  it  has 
not,  like  many  others,  ended  in 
poverty  and  despair,  it  has  been  by 
no  means  so  exciting  or  triumphant 
as  yours,  Philip.  Tou  must,  of 
course,  be  aware  of  the  sudden  crush 
that  came  upon  the  name  and  estate 
of  Marley  by  my  unfortunatQ,father's 
mad  career.  1  shall  say  no  more  of 
him — De  mortuis  nil — I  wish  I 
could  add  the  other  two  words — 
but  no  matter,  you  may  have  heard 
of  his  sad  end.  I  left  Marley  Castle 
with  not  five  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
and  my  wardrobe  on  my  back.  I 
sought  the  metropolis  on  foot.  My 
education  and  tastes  were  literary, 
I  had  learned  shorthand  at  school, 
and  improved  it  wliile  in  college  ;  I 
tlierefore  could  not  starve.  I  soon 
got  employment,  and  with  practice, 
soon,  like  a  friend  of  mine,  rose  to 
the  top  of  my  profession.  It  was 
not  unremunerative ;  and  my  wants 
being  few  as  a  lonely  bird,  a  scheme 
entered  my  head,  and  trickled  from 
that,  day  by  day,  into  my  heart — to 
screw  every  penny  I  could  to- 
gether— save — save — save — and  the 
dream  that  I  might  one  day  pur- 


chase back  Marley  Castle  and  estate, 
fell  upon  me  waking  and  sleeping. 
Alas !  I  fear  it  was  but  a  dream 
after  all.  I  suppose  you  are  a  mar- 
ried man,  Philip,  and  I  will  hide 
nothing  even  on  that  subject  from 
you." 

"  I  am.  I  doubted  that  you  could 
long  leave  this  part  of  your  story 
out — go  on." 

"  Well,  in  the  midst  of  my  work 
I  became  acquainted  with  one  who 
soon  absorbed  my  whole  soul — 
that's  the  ftict,  in  so  many  words. 
At  that  time  I  was  connected  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  my 
position,  so  far  from  throwing  me 
out  of  societ}^  was  the  means  of 
throwing  me  into  it,  and  I  met  her 
on  almost  equal  terms  ;  at  least,  I 
could  soon  see  that  she  might  be  led 
to  believe  so.  You  see,  Philip,  I 
can  be  egotistical  too.  I  was  even 
then  in  receipt  of  a  tolerably  hand- 
some income — tliat  is,  for  a  bachelor. 
But  how  would  a  wife  and  family 
assist  me  to  fulfil  the  vow  I  had 
registered  in  my  heart — to  redeem 
the  Marley  estate,  which  was  the 
one  great  ambition  of  my  life.  I 
felt  that  propinquity  was  not  only 
dangerous,  but  would  be  fatal — and 
I  fled — fled  honourably.  I  threw 
up  all  my  engagements;  none  of 
them  were  permanent,  or  binding. 
I  broke  new  ground,  went  to  Ame- 
rica, and  soon  fell  into  business 
there,  which  almost  doubled  my  pre- 
vious income.  I  continued  steadily 
to  lay  by  every  farthing  which  was 
not  actually  necessary  to  support 
me  in  tolerable  independence,  and 
the  '  lay  by '  was  accumulating. 
But  I  calculated,  over  and  over 
again,  the  probable  result  of  time. 
Unless  I  speculated,  I  could  not 
^nake  more  than  I  was  then  doing, 
for  I  had  as  much  business  as  I  could 
master,  and  at  the  top  price.  To 
speculate  would  be  to  risk  tlie  loss 
of  everything  I  had  already  accom- 
plished, aud  so  throw  my  past  time 
away.    I  knew  very  well  what  the 
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Marley  estate  was  worth  ;  I  knew^ 
too,  that  the  actual  value  was  not 
likely  to  tempt  a  contented,  prudent 
person,  to  sell  it.  I  calculated  all, 
Philip,  and  ray  hopes  vanished  in 
tenuas  aures.  I  see  you  smile, 
Philip,  but  you  will  laugh  outright, 
I  suppose,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
calculated — we  always  calculate  in 
America — that  the  worship  of  her 
I  loved  would  be  the  next  best 
thing  to  the  worship  of  a  vow  which 
could  never  be  fulfilled." 

I  thought  that  would  be  about 
the  sum  total  of  your  calc'lations. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Marley — 
go  on." 

"  I  returned  on  a  month's  leave 
from  my  emyloyer,  to  whom  I  had 
been  obliged  to  bind  myself  for  a 
certain  time.  The  emoluments 
were  so  good  that  I  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  do  so ;  binding  him  on 
his  part,  that  I  should  not  be 
superceded,  or  cut  in  the  salary, 
under  any  circumstances.  Philip, 
only  think  of  this  Yankee  Editor 
insisting  upon  inserting  the  words 
during  good  leliaviour '  in  this 
clause.  Why  don't  you  stamp 
your  foot,  Philip,  and  scowl  at  the 
scoundrel  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  Marley.  Ton 
know  he  was  a  Yankee,  and  was 
wide  awake,  I  cidc'late.'' 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  find  you  are 
inclined  to  be  pleasant  —  mais 
n'importe.  I  returned,  to  find  Jier 
what  I  had  hoped — free  !  We  re- 
turned together  to  America— I  a 
happy  man  in  the  possession  of 
such  a  wife.  I  imparted  to  her  my 
project,  and  the  hopelessness  of  it 
from  the  number  of  years  it  would 
take  to  accumulate  the  purchase- 
money,  supposing  that  the  estate 
would  be 'sold.  She  would  not 
allow  me  to  abandon  the  hope. 
She  had  expectations  from  an  uncle 
who  was  rich,  and  had  always  been 
fond  of  her.  We  lived  frugally,  but 
well,  still  putting  by  eacli  year 
eomething,  if  not  so  much  as  I  had 


done  in  the  first  'wildness  of  my 
dream.  We  have  three  children, 
Philip — a  boy  and  two  girls,  and 
we  are  still  happy  and  blest  in 
being  spared  to  each  other.  Al- 
though I  am  certain  we  cannot 
have  saved  more  than  half  what 
would  purchase  back  the  Marley 
estate,  I  have  been  induced  to 
come  over  again  to  this  country, 
from  an  advertisement  which  I  saw 
in  a  newspaper,  that  the  estate 
was  to  be  sold  under  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  and  perhaps 
will  be  sold  cheap — that  may  give 
me  a  chance.  I  came  down  to  this 
neighbourhood  to  pick  up  all  the 
information  I  can  about  it  and 
its  present  proprietor.  I  may  be 
able  to  get  it  after  all.  Perhaps 
I  might  buy  it  by  private  sale 
before  the  auction  day,  as  the  ad- 
vertisement said,  '  if  not  previously 
disposed  of.'  " 

''No,  Marley,  you're  late.  The 
estate  was  advertised,  as  you  say, 
but  it  has  been  already  sold  by 
private  contract — you  are  late,  my 
dear  fellow." 

"  You  speak,  Philip,  almost  as 
if  you  were  glad — why  do  you 
smile  ?  " 

"  Not  without  cause,  Marley. 
If  you  had  a  wild  dream,  and  re- 
gistered a  vow,  I  too  had  a  dream, 
though  perhaps  not  so  wild.  I  too 
registered  a  vow.  I  have  been 
watching  that  estate  ever  since  I 
became  au  independent  man — and 
my  means  have  long  been  beyond 
my  wants,  for  I  have  no  family. 
The  moment,  therefore,  I  found  the 
estate  was  to  be  sold,  I  pounced 
upon  it  as  an  eagle  would  upon 
its  prey.  You  are  late,  I  tell  you 
— the  estate  is  mine,  bought  and 
paid  for.  I  never  gave  up  the 
hope,  Marley,  that  you  might  one 
day  return.  If  rich,  thankful  that 
I  had  purchased  it  in  trust  for  you; 
and  if  poor,  still  not  too  proud  to 
accept  it  as  a  small  portion  of  the 
superabundance  of  your  own  bounty. 
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Lodge  whatever  money  you  had  ap- 
propriated towards  the  purchase,  to 
your  own  credit  at  your  banker's, 
pay  me  the  differeuce  on  St.  Tib's 
Eve,  which  date  will  enable  you  to 


divide  it  as  dowers  upon  your 
daughters.  Philip  Lipton  is  this 
day  the  happiest  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 


OLIVEE  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


Olivee  Wendell  Holmes  is  in 
more  ways  than  one  a  phenomenon 
in  American  literature.  He  is  wholly 
un-xlmerican  in  style ; — thoughtful, 
reserved,  reposed,  refined, — in  a 
word,  gentlemanly.  Q^his  statement 
is  not  intended  as  an  imputation  of 
vulgarity  to  representative  American 
writers,  but  their  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic is  not  what  we,  on  this 
side  the  water,  call  gentlemanliness. 
They  exhibit  rather  a  trait  higher  in 
the  literary  scale — strength.  This 
sometimes  degenerates  into  spas- 
modic flash. 

Holmes  cannot  properly  be  called 
forcible,  and  he  is  never  fiashy.  He 
does  not  speak  as  an  orator  to  an 
excited  crowd,  he  talks  with  you, — 
gravely,  humorously,  sometimes  pa- 
thetically ;  but  never  losing  his 
equanimity  in  the  excitement  of 
argument.  "  Talking,"  he  sajs 
himself,  "  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  ; — 
the  noblest,  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  difiicult.  That  con- 
versation which  is  suggestive  rather 
than  argumentative,  which  lets  out 
the  most  of  each  talker's  result  of 
thought, is  commonly  the  pleasantest 
and  the  most  profitable."  Occa- 
sionally he  warms  with  his  subject, 
and  becomes  eloquent ;  but  he  keeps 
a  check  on  his  eiriotion,  and  only 
for  a  moment  allows  you  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  his  earnestness.  Ton 
may  detect  a  flash  in  his  eye,  a  smile 


on  his  lip,  a  break  in  his  voice;  but 
if  you  look  for  a  fierce  invective,  or 
a  roar  of  laughter, or  a  flood  of  tears, 
you  will  be  woefully  disappointed. 
Style  is,  like  physiognomy,  a  great 
index  of  a  man's  character  ;  and  from 
peculiarities  of  style  we  can  often 
deduce  peculiarities  of  nature.  More 
than  this,  style  and  physiognomy 
being  the  two  most  direct  outward 
manifestations  of  an  author's  in- 
ward self,  we  can  sometimes  form  a 
fair  guess  at  the  expression  of  face 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
writing. 

Now,  what  manner  of  man  do  we 
expect  to  see  in  Dr.  Holmes'  pic- 
ture ?  Is  it  the  true  type  of  Trans- 
atlantic beauty: — thin  face  ;  sharp 
bold  eyes,  that  conceal  sentiment 
and  passion  in  the  fixedness  of  hard 
determination  ;  wild  moustache  and 
beard ;  bony,  practical  jaws ;  mus- 
cular hands,  suggestive  of  the  bowie 
and  the  derringer  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  No  one  who  has  read  the 
"Autocrat"  is  surprised  when  he 
finds  that  the  author  is  a  quiet- 
looking  middled-aged  gentleman, 
with  decorously-cut  whiskers  and 
neatly-brushed  hair  ;  far-seeing  eyes, 
full  of  kindly  humour;  and  lips 
moulded  to  express  every  variety  of 
feeling,  but  composed  into  a  state  of 
calm  complacence.  It  is  an  essen- 
tially civilized  face: — no  overgrowth 
of  untamed  emotions,  no  undue  pre- 
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ponderance  of  any  single  quality  to 
break  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  It 
is  the  face  of  a  man  of  whom  you 
would  ask  advice  with  certainty  of 
obtaining  the  results  of  valuable 
experience,  and  with  equal  certainty 
of  obtaining  valuable  sympathy.  It 
is  the  face,  of  all  others,  that  you 
would  least  be  inclined  to  class  with 
the  typical  Jim  Bludsos,  of  the 
"Western  Continent. 

Moreover,  Holmes  is  decidedly 
un-American  in  the  matter  he 
treats  of  in  his  books.  Most  of 
our  Transatlantic  cousins,  poets 
and  prose-writers,  have  something 
new,  something  startling,  or  at 
least  urgently  important,  to  tell  us. 
IValt  Whitman  raises  his  clear 
strong  voice  in  a  hymn  to  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood.  Bret  Harte 
gives  us,  in  his  own  marvellous 
way,  a  glimpse  at  what  life  is  in 
the  far  AVest.  Lowell,  in  the  "  Big- 
low  Papers,"  hammers  out  stern 
truths  that  frighten  politicians. 
Even  Mark  Twain,  when  he  ceases 
to  be  a  buffoon,  surprises  us  by 
earnestness  in  the  description  of 
strange  facts.  But  Holmes  is  not 
one  of  these.  He  has  only  one 
theory  that  can  be  called  in  any 
sense  startling.  He  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  prophet  of  coming 
events,  or  an  apostle  of  novel 
creeds.  He  is  even  conservative 
in  his  literary  tendencies:  an  odour 
of  old-world  life  pervades  his  books. 
It  is  with  the  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable things  of  nature  that 
he  occupies  himself.  A  thought 
about  love  or  friendship,  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  ancient  Nine- 
veh, and  as  they  will  be  when  the 
process  of  evolution  shall  have 
reached  its  climax :  —  a  sighing 
glance  at  the  irrevocable  past: — a 
word  of  yearning  pity  for  the  un- 
loved: — a  sympathetic  speech  to 
those  who  wear  themselves  away  iu 
hard  routine-tasks  : — a  half-humor- 
ous, half-solemn  warning  to  the 
dilettante ; — a  cheering  encourage- 


ment to  the  doubter: — these  are 
the  things  that  we  look  for  and 
find  in  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes. 
Simple  themes  they  are,  very  simple 
and  very  old,  belonging  to  no  time 
or  nation  in  particular,  interesting 
to  all. 

But  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps 
on  account  of,  their  simplicity,  these 
subjects  are  extremely  difficult  to 
expatiate  upon  with  success.  No- 
thing of  course  can  be  easier  than 
to  put  together  a  string  of  platitudes 
about  ordinary  sentiments  ;  but  to 
produce,  on  such  topics,  books  con- 
taining several  hundred  pages  where 
the  interest  never  flags,  is  a  task 
that  every  author  cannot  accom- 
plish. Holmes  is  hardly  what  is 
called  an  original  thinker.  He 
thinks  the  thoughts,  and  expresses 
the  thoughts,  of  all  thinking  men ; 
yet  we  never  accuse  him  of  being 
commonplace.  His  success  is  due 
to  adherence  to  a  principle ;  and 
that  principle  is,  that  an  author  of 
his  peculiar  kind  should  never 
hesitate  or  fear  to  write  down  his 
simplest  ideas,  his  most  frequently 
recurring  fancies,  his  most  appa- 
rently trite  conceptions.  "When, 
added  to  and  guided  by  this  rule, 
there  is  a  power  of  expression  as 
rare  as  it  is  exquisitely  appropriate, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 
result  is  peculiarly  charming. 

Who  does  not  remember  being  a 
thousand  times  in  the  vein  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  best  known  pas- 
sages in  the  "  Breakfast  Table"  se- 
ries ?  And  yet  none,  or  very  few,  are 
inclined  to  take  umbrage  at  such  ex- 
pressions of  their  sentiments.  The 
reader  says,  This  man  has  the  very 
feelings  that  I  have :  he  can  put 
into  words  what  I  have  felt  so  often 
without  being  able  to  express:  he 
knows  me  :  he  is  a  friend.  "  I  don't 
suppose,"  says  the  Old  Master  in 
"The  Poet,'"  that  the  thoughts 
which  came  up  of  themselves  in  my 
mind  were  so  mighty  different  from 
what  come  up  in  the  minds  of  other 
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folks.  And  that's  the  best  reason 
I  could  give  for  telling  thein.  I  do 
know  this  :  I  have  struck  a  good 
many  cliords,  first  and  last,  in  the 
consciousness  of  other  people." 

If  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the 
secret  of  Holmes'  charm,  we  shall 
find  that  it  lies  in  sympathy.  He 
is  the  very  reverse  of  the  self-con- 
scious writer  who  shrouds  himself 
in  the  cloak  of  his  own  individuality, 
which  at  the  same  time  hinders  his 
comprehensive  view  of  the  outside 
world,  and  prevents  the  outside 
world  from  clearly  understanding 
liim.  It  is  ah  interesting  and  im- 
portant fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
literature,  that  the  very  highest 
writers  of  a  nation  merge  their  in- 
dividuality in  universality.  Homer 
has  no  discernahle  self-conscious- 
ness; Shakspeare  has  none.  Critics 
may  dissect  the  "Iliad"  and  "  Mac- 
beth" for  a  long  timebefore  they  dis- 
cern in  them  the  germ  of  peculiar 
personality.  With  the  next  class, 
"wdiicli  embraces  a  much  wider  range 
of  authors,  the  case  is  different. 
Milton  is  essentially  self-conscious, 
he  breathes  his  own  soul — the  soul 
of  Milton  and  of  none  else — into 
every  line  of  his  poetry  and  prose. 
So  \^  is  with  all  the  great  secondary 
writers, — Euripides,  Virgil,  Dante. 
Below  these,  again,  comes  a  smaller 
number,  who  are  wise  enough  to  aim 
at  no  distinctive  expression  of  in- 
dividuality;  whose  connection  with 
mankind  is  of  a  diff"erent  range  from 
that  of  Shakspeare,  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  of  Milton.  They 
can  never  reach  the  latitude  of  sym- 
pathy of  the  first  rank,  nor  the  alti- 
tude of  earnestness  of  the  second. 
They  are  contented  with  their  own 
sphere  of  influence,  narrow  and 
low  compared  with  the  others,  but 
wide  enough  and  high  enough  for 
their  allotted  place  in  the  world  of 
literature. 

Holmes  belongs  to  this  last  class. 
America  has  not  yet  given  birth  to 
her  Shakspeare ;  she  has  plenty  of 
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writers  interpenetrated  by  their  own 
personality  ;  the  "Break fast- Table" 
series  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  ex- 
presj>ion  on  that  side  the  Atlantic  of 
the  minor  rank  of  sympathy.  The 
author,  in  his  intellectual  training, 
appears  to  have  fostered  those  quali- 
ties which  he  possesses  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  rather 
than  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
himself.  Even  when  he  describes 
his  special  idiosyncrasies,  they  are 
of  a  kind  that  all  can  understand. 
"  Are  you  tired,"  asks  the  Autocrat 
of  his  readers,  "  are  you  tired  of  my 
trivial  personalities — those  splashes 
and  streaks  of  sentiment,  sometimes, 
perhaps,  of  sentimentality,  which 
you  may  see  when  I  show  you  my 
heart's  corolla  as  if  it  were  a  tulip  ? 
Pray  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  fancy  me  an  idiot,  whose  conceit 
it  is  to  treat  himself  as  an  excep- 
tional being.  It  is  because  you  are 
just  like  me  that  I  talk,  and  know  that 
you  will  listen.  We  are  all  splashed 
and  streaked  with  sentiments — not 
with  precisely  the  same  tints,  or  in 
exactly  the  same  pattern,  but  by  the 
same  hand,  and  from  the  same 
palette."  The  result  of  this  system 
of  conscious  assimilation  is  naturally 
a  strong  growth  of  sympathy ;  and, 
owing  to  this  sympathy  Dr.  Holmes 
has  the  power  of  putting  himself 
en  rajyport  with  all  men  who  think, 
and  of  speaking  their  thoughts.  A 
friendly  communication  is  thus 
opened  between  author  and  reader ; 
perhaps  the  most  desirable  result 
that  can  be  attained  by  any  literary 
undertaking. 

So  much  for  the  Catholicity  and 
sympathy  of  Holmes  :  his  individu- 
ality remains  to  be  considered,  for 
he  has,  as  all' writers  of  genius  have, 
some  personal  characteristics ;  al- 
though these  may  be,  and  are,  in  his 
case,  merged  in  the  tide  of  uuiversal 
sympathy.  The  first  distinguishing 
point  that  strikes  every  reader  of 
the  "Breakfast-Table"  series  is  the 
peculiar  hiunour  contained  thireiu. 
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This  is  so  remarkable  that  a  \Yriter, 
more  noted  for  brilliancy  than  for 
critical  acumen,  has  thought  it  a 
sufficient  definition  of  the  author's 
talents  to  characterize  him  as  "  a 
funny  fellow."  Probably  no  ex- 
pression could  be  devised  that  would 
be  more  utterly  misleading.  It 
suggests  humour  of  the  farcical 
type: — "  Artemus  AYard,  his  Book," 
is  "  funny  ;"  "  screamers  "  and  "  eye 
openers"  are  "funny,"  but  in  what 
sense  the  term  can  be  applied  to  the 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  " 
passes  comprehension. 

All  the  best  parts  of  Holmes  are 
more  than  half  serious  ;  many  of 
them  are  pathetic;  very  few  are 
calculated  to  promote  a  laugh.  Still 
there  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humour 
running  through  the  whole,  which 
occasionally  bubbles  up  into  merri- 
ment. The  Autocrat,  the  Professor, 
and  the  Old  Master — they  are  all  one 
and  the  same  person — talk  on  quietly 
and  simply,  seldom  raising  their 
voices  above  the  colloquial  under- 
tone :  an  occasional  twinkle  in  the 
eye  reveals  a  world  of  insight  into 
the  incongruities  of  life,  and  a  most 
delicate  sense  of  the  comicality  of 
things.  He  is  a  dangerous  man, 
this  middle-aged  gentleman  who 
seems  so  placid.  'SVoe  betide  you 
if  any  littleness  or  petty  vanity  be- 
trays itself  in  your  conduct  while 
Le  is  by.  He  observes  you  with 
those  far-seeing  eyes,  he  completes 
ibis  diagnosis  of  your  case  in  an  in- 
stant, and  by  an  epigrammatic  sen- 
;tence  or  a  passing  hint,  gives  you 
ihis  opinion.  This  general  tone  of 
Holmes'  humour  is  so  closely  im- 
pacted in  the  wdiole  matter  of  his 
books,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
specimens.  It  forms  part  and  parcel 
of  tlie  personality  of  the  man.  Then 
sometimes  he  gives  a  freer  rein  to 
his  queer  imaginations,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  comicality  of  a  broader 
kind.  All  the  episodes  in  which 
i"the  young  fellow  called  John" 
makes  his  appearance,  are  intensely 


ludicrous.  After  a  little  outburst 
of  this  kind,  he  falls  back  into 
the  usual  style,  and  continues 
page  after  page  of  the  old  semi- 
satiric  but  good-humoured-  mono- 
tone. Then,  again,  an  impercep- 
tible change  occurs,  and,  before  we 
are  aware,  we  are  smiling  indeed, 
but  through  our  tears.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  highest  and  most  charac- 
teristic efforts  of  our  author's  pecu- 
liar faculty.  The  whole  story  of 
"the  Sculpin,"  and  the  little  tale 
of  the  old  tutor,  Iris'  father,  are 
examples  of  this  exquisite  power. 
Holmes'  humour  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self; somewhat  allied  to  Sterne's, 
but  with  essential  differences.  It 
is  true,  manly,  kindly,  resting  on 
the  broad  basis  of  insight  into 
man's  nature,  and  sympathy  with 
all  his  feelings  and  fortunes.  It  is 
a  humour,  paradoxical  as  this  may 
seem,  which  finds  its  truest  expres- 
sion in  pathos. 

Closely  connected  with  his  hu- 
mour is  another  distinctive  trait  of 
Dr.  Holmes, — his  peculiar  sagacity, 
or,  rather,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
exercised.  It  is  plain  that  he  is 
eminently  suited  for  his  profession  ; 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  his  pro- 
fession has  to  a  wide  extent  m- 
fluenced  his  habits  of  mind.  He 
loves  to  dissect  and  analyse  an  idea 
or  train  of  thought ;  and  those  won- 
derfully profound  little  dissertations 
that  we  meet  with  so  often  in  the 
"Autocrat  "  are  the  natural  result. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
hard  or  hyper-scientific  in  his  man- 
ner of  following  out  an  idea.  He 
acknowledges  that  there  are  some 
things  in  the  world  of  thought  be- 
yond the  reach  of  analysis,  and  is 
content  with  only  partially  resolv- 
ing these  into  their  elements,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  heart's  in- 
tuition. Moreover,  his  poetical 
faculty  prevents  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  intellectual  coldness. 
Many  of  the  conceptions  which  in 
another  writer  might  be  only  neat 
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and  clever,  are  with  liim  trans- 
formed by  the  power  of  emotion 
into  real  poems,  though  they  may 
be  written  in  prose.  The  com- 
parison between  mountains  and  the 
ocean,  the  description  of  exjyression 
in  trees,  and  the  thought  contained 
in  "The  Voiceless,"  are  examples. 
But  this  emotional  capacity  does 
not  prevent  Dr.  Holmes  being 
essentially  analytical,  and,  so  to 
speak,  medical  in  his  habit  of  mind. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to 
a  theory  of  our  author,  which  has 
appeared  startling  to  some  people. 
This  theory  has  obtained  the  name 
of  Limited  Hesponsibility,  and  is 
put  forward  in  many  passages  in  his 
books.  Eor  instance,  in  his  two 
novels,  "  Elsie  Venner  "  and  "  The 
Guardian  Angel  "  (although  these 
do  not  properly  fall  within  the 
limits  of  this  consideration),  Holmes 
devotes  himself  nearly  exclusively 
to  the  statement  of  a  principle — in 
the  one  by  showing  the  influence 
of  bodily  infirmity  on  morality,  and 
in  the  other  by  enlarging  on  tlie 
supposed  inheritance  of  all  kinds 
of  characteristics  from  our  an- 
cestors. But  though  these  books 
afford  perhaps  the  most  striking 
indications  of  Dr.  Holmes'  opinions 
on  the  subject,  there  are  several 
parts  in  the  "  Breakfast  Table " 
series  also  which  hint  at  a  growing 
belief  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Little 
Gentleman's  last  speech  to  the 
Divinity  Student  contains  a  state- 
ment of  the  limitation  of  man's 
liability  for  his  actions  under 
peculiar  circumstances ;  and  the 
following  passage  from  "  The  Poet  " 
is  a  strongly-worded  expression  of 
the  same  thing  : — 

"Take  that  one  word,  8in  :  all  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  from  na- 
ture, and  not  from  books,  know  perfectly 
well  that  a  certain  fraction  of  what  is 
so  called  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  symptom  of  hysteria ;  that  another 
fraction  is  the  index  of  a  limited  degree 
of  insanity ;  that  still  another  is  the 


result  of  a  congenital  tendency  which 
removes  the  act  we  sit  in  judgment 
upon  from  the  sphere  of  self-determi- 
nation, if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  subject  of  the  ten- 
dency cannot  be  judged  by  any  normal 
standard." 

"With  regard  to  this  theory,  two 
considerations  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  first  is,  that  Dr. 
Holmes  is  a  scientific  man,  belong- 
ing to  a  profession  which  is  conver- 
sant with  the  various  forms  of 
diseased  humanity.  Inconsequence 
of  this  fact,  he  is  likely  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  undoubted 
influence  of  matter  upon  mind. 
Secondly,  his  personal  character, 
as  deduced  from  his  works,  must 
be  remembered.  If  our  deduction 
be  right,  he  is  remarkable  for  wide 
sympathy  and  kindliness  of  heart. 
With  such  a  character,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  should  be  per- 
haps too  much  inclined  to  explain, 
palliate,  and  defend  the  short- 
comings of  his  fellow-men.  The 
dangers  of  this  theory  of  Limited 
liesponsibility  are  too  obvious  to 
be  insisted  upon.  That  it  is  true, 
to  a  great  extent,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Its  perversion  or  too 
wide  application  would  obliterate 
the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  thus  strike  at  the  roots 
of  morality.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  cannot  grant  that 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  sin 
and  consequent  misery  of  in- 
dividuals is  indirectly  caused  by 
infirmity,  hereditary  or  acquired, 
are  either  excessively  weak  and 
narrow  in  intellect  or  excessively 
hard  in  heart.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  while  the 
existence  of  constitutional  tenden- 
cies is  ascertainable,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  opposing 
force,  restraining,  inhibiting.  There 
is  a  very  wide  diflerence  between 
the  liability  to  congenital  infirmity 
and  the  yielding  to  its  influence; 
and    he    incurs     a  tremendous 
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responsibility  who  assumes  that 
he  is  exposed  to  temptation  with- 
out the  power  of  resistance.  But 
a  full  discussion  of  this  difficult 
question  would  certainly  conduct 
us  through  the  mazes  of  meta- 
physical casuistry,  and  as  certainly 
leave  us  in  the  perilous  quagmire 
of  the  Origin  of  iGvil. 

A  notice  of  Dr.  Holmes'  works 
would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  his  religious  tendencies. 
Indications  of  a  progress  and  change 
of  belief  are  apparent  in  his  works, 
taken  in  chronological  order.  The 
religious  element  is  both  more  pro- 
minent and  more  peculiar  in  the 
",Poet"  and  "Professor"  than  in  the 
"Autocrat."  But,  from  the  nature  of 
these  indications,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  precise   estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  author's  views. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  suggestive  and 
conversational  turn  of  the  style,  by 
preventing  anything  like  an  exact 
definition  or  a  prolonged  argument, 
may  lead  the  reader  to  attach  wrong 
meanings  to  some  of  the  important 
passages  of  this  class.    Holmes  ap- 
pears  to  be  conscious  of  such  a 
tendency,   and   in   several  places 
Dffers  an  exquisitely  delicate  apology 
Tor  inadvertently  wounding  the  sen- 
sibilities of  his  friends.    The  lady's 
letter  in  "  The  Poet  "  is  evidently 
ntroduced  for  this  purpose.    It  may 
36  doubted  whether  the  author  is 
.vise  in  entering  on  some  of  the 
questions  raised.    His  propositions 
-elating  to  belief  are  mostly  of  a 
negative  character ;  and  they  form, 
perhaps,  the  most  unattractive  por- 
ion  of  his  works,  because  they  are 
unsatisfactory  in  themselves  and 
. ikely  to  mislead  the  reader;  and 
hIso  because  in  them  Holmes  as- 
sumes either  a  slightly  combative 
uttitude,  which  does  not  suit  him, 
)r  a  tone  of  denial  which  may  dis- 
ress  many,  and  can  give  satisfac- 
ionto  very  few.    That  he  should 
lot  give  much  space  to  the  expres- 
lion  of  what  he  does  believe,  is  a 


result  to  be  expected  from  the  ten- 
dency of  many  passages  where  he 
objects  to  the  outward  exhibition  of 
the  most  sacred  emotions  of  the 
soul.  His  aversion  to  "  gush  "  is 
almost  as  strong  as  his  aversion  to 
dogma. 

ISuch  are  a  few  of  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Holmes, — 
characteristics  which  must  be  care- 
fully weighed,  if  we  acknowledge 
the  critical  principle  enunciated  by 
Sainte-Beuve, — 

"  Aller  droit  a  I'auteur  sous  le 
masque  du  livre." 

His  humour  is  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  his  individuality  ;  his 
theories,  moral  and  religious,  afford 
a  means  of  appreciating  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  indicate  a  turn  of  mind 
liberal  to  a  fault,  and  at  the  same 
time  minutely  discriminating. 

But  it  is  neither  his  humour  nor 
his  theories  that  make  Holmes  what 
he  is,  the  most  lovable  of  essayists. 
Sympathy,  wide  and  earnest,  is 
the  quality  eminent  over  all  others 
in  this  delightful  series.  He  Jcnoivs 
his  readers  ; — he  advises  them  con- 
fidentially ; — he  tells  them  secrets  ; 
— he  is  a  friend  to  them  : — and  his 
affection  is  so  manifest  that  no  one 
can  refuse  him  a  return.  And  then, 
he  does  not  doubt  his  influence 
over  his  friends,  or  their  trust  in 
him.  The  closing  words  of  the 
"  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table,"  the 
last  of  the  series,  are  very  charac- 
teristic : — 

"  The  curtain  has  now  fallen,  and  I 
show  myself  a  moment  before  it  to 
thank  my  audience,  and  say  farewell. 
To  you,  beloved— who  have  never  failed 
to  cut  the  leaves  which  held  my  record, 
who  have  never  nodded  over  its  pages, 
who  have  never  hesitated  in  your 
allegiance,  who  have  greeted  me  with 
unfailing  smiles  and  part  from  me 
with  unfeigned  regrets — to  you  I  look 
my  last  adieu  as  I  bow  myself  out  of 
sight,  trusting  my  poor  efforts  to  your 
alway  kind  remembrance." 
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And  so  we  bid  good-bye  to  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes, — Autocrat,  Pro- 
fessor, Poet.  His  last  written 
words   remind   us    of    the  low- 
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breathed  farewell  and  tight  grasp 
of  the  hand  of  a  friend  whom  we 
have  learned  to  know,  and  learned 
to  love.  H.  S.  G. 
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The  Scriptural  Sarmony  between 
Frivate  Judgment  and  CJmrcli  Au- 
tliority,  pp.  27i.  By  the  Eev. 
William  Maw  Shaw,  M.A.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co., 
1874. — This  is  an  attempt  to  define 
the  respective  limits  of  Church 
authority  and  private  judgment,  in 
the  interpretation  of  matters  of 
faith ;  and  the  author  has  been  as 
successful  in  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
permitted.  It  is  as  hard  to  recon- 
cile the  irreconcilable,  as  to  produce 
harmony  out  of  discord,  even  though 
"  discord  may  be  harmony  not 
understood."  Church  authority 
and  private  judgment  may  exist 
harmoniously  together  as  long  as 
both  run  in  the  same  groove ;  but 
when  any  difference  occurs,  then  the 
practical  and  logical  result  is  the 
supremacy  of  private  judgment. 
Even  should  the  mind  abandon  its 
own  convictions  and  yield  obedience 
to  Church  authority,  the  very  fact 
of  doing  so  is  an  exercise  and  an 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract the  author  states  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  question,  and  favours  the 
conclusion  we  have  just  stated  : — 

"  It  is  the  province  of  the  Church  to 
inform  and  educate  and  guide  j^rivatc 
judgment  out  of  the  divine  oracles,  but 
not  to  extinguish  or  degrade  it.  The 
written  word  of  God  is  the  rule,  the 
Church  the  teacher,  private  judgment 
the  scholar :  but  as  the  teacher  is  not 
infallible,  so  the  scholar  (at  least  when 


arrived  at  maturity)  is  not  to  be  reck- 
oned incapable  of  discerning  good 
teaching  from  bad;  of  discerning,  for 
instance,  the  fallacy  in  the  reasoning 
when  the  teacher  tries  hard  to  make  it 
appear  that  two  and  two  make  six. 
Some  people,  in  the  exposition  of  Holy 
Scripture,  make  the  Church  everything 
and  private  judgment  nothing ;  others 
reverse  this  order,  and  make  private 
judgment  all  but  everything  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  nothing.  Both 
are  wrong,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  on 
which  side  of  the  error  the  balance  of 
evil  lies.  The  true  state  of  the  case 
appears  to  be  this  :  The  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  is  the  written  word  of 
God.  In  the  exposition  of  this  rule 
He  is  pleased  to  use  Church  authority 
to  train  private  judgment  and  correct 
its  excesses;  and  to  use  private  judg- 
ment, again,  as  a  check  to  the  undue 
assumption  or  domination  of  Church 
authority.  As  fire  and  water  are  very 
bad  masters,  but  very  good  servants : 
so  Church  authority  is  a  very  good 
thing  in  its  place,  and  a  very  bad  thing 
out  of  his  place :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  private  judgment  as  well.  Both 
are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  antagonistic, 
but  as  co-existent  agencies  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  truth ;  each  in  its 
place  is  the  gain  of  the  Church ;  either 
out  of  its  place  its  most  serious  loss; 
each  by  itself  is  capable  of  ruining  the 
Church;  Avhile  both  in  harmony  are, 
under  God,  its  life  and  preservation. 
When  we  advocate  Church  authority, 
we  do  not  advocate  imlimited  Church 
authority;  and  when  we  advocate  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  we  do  not 
advocate  that  right  beyond  its  limits. 
We  wish  neither  of  these  fiery  planets 
in  the  moral  or  ecclesiastical  system  to 
range  at  will,  and  so  to  clash  with  each 
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other,  to  the  destruction  of  all  around 
them ;  but  we  would  have  each  con- 
fined to  its  own  proper  orbit.  The 
system  of  check  and  countercheck, 
of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces, 
is,  under  Providence,  the  best  security 
for  the  preservation  of  the  visible 
Church,  as  it  is  found  to  be  the  best 
security  for  the  course  of  this  world 
itself,  whether  nationally  or  scienti- 
fically considered.  If  the  aristocratic 
element  unchecked  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  surely  the  demo- 
cratic element  unchecked  cannot  be 
less  so. 

"But  can  you  not  lay  down  some 
rules  to  define  the  exact  irrovince  of 
these  respective  agencies,  to  show 
within  what  limits  each  should  confine 
itself,  when  those  limits  are  trans- 
gressed, and  how  the  transgression 
may  be  avoided  ?    'No,  we  cannot." 

But  if  no  rules  can  be  arbitrarily 
laid  down  to  define  the  exact  pro- 
vince of  Church  authority  and  of 
private  judgment,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  respective  conditions  under 
which  both  may  be  exercised,  and 
the  peculiar  limits  of  both,  are  not 
pretty  well  understood.  In  matters 
of  principle,  of  conviction,  of  con- 
science, well-informed  enlightened 
private  judgment  should  rule  su- 
preme; but  in  matters  of  less  mo- 
ment, of  discipline,  and  the  general 
regulation  of  things  that  do  not 
become  matters  of  conscience,  then 
the  authority  of  the  Church  may 
be  beneficially  exercised. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  pri- 
vate judgment  should  be  enlightened, 
and  asserted  with  circumspection 
and  prudence,  and  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  that  admits  of  no  com- 
promise; for,  as  our  author  judici- 
ously remai-ks, — "No  Church  could 
have  any  government  at  all,  if  every 
silly  egotist  who  fancied  himself,  or 
every  old  maid,  or  every  old  woman, 
or  every  half-fledged  miss,  who 
fancied  herself  to  be  inspired,  might, 
at  pleasure,  contravene  or  despise 
its  authoritative  sanctions,  on  pre- 
tence of  superior  illumination.  No 
ship  could  live  an  hour  in  such  a 


sea.  The  Eanters  themselves  could 
not  stand  it." 

We  can  recommend  this  work  as 
a  calm  and  thoughtful  discussion  of 
a  very  interesting  question — one  in- 
teresting at  all  times,  but  peculiarly 
so  at  present.  The  author  is  sen- 
sible and  moderate  in  his  views  ; 
he  expresses  himself  with  precision 
and  clearness,  and  his  work  is  well 
calculated  to  receive  general  ac- 
ceptance. 


The  JSpistle  to  tlie  Hebrews.  A 
Justification  of  its  National  Title 
and  Character,  and  an  Exposition 
of  Controverted  passages  in  Con- 
formity therewith,  pp.  137.  By 
John  Leech,  M.A.,  T.C.D.  Dublin  : 
Hodges,  Foster  &  Co.,  1874.  This 
work  consists  of  the  Donnellan 
Lectures  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  in  the  years 
1871 — 2.  In  his  preface  the  author 
says:—  ■ 

"  While  preparing,  many  years  ago, 
to  take  Holy  Orders  in  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  explanations  hither- 
to given  by  Commentators  to  Heb.  xiii. 
10 — 17,  and  framed  an  explanation, 
contained  in  a  letter  published  in  'The 
Christian  Examiner,'  Jan.  7,  1860. 
This  exposition  he  subsequently  sup- 
ported by  another  letter,  published  in 
the  same  periodical,  in  rej^ly  to  a  serious 
objection  raised  by  a  learned  Divine, 
— an  ornament  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. The  principle  laid  down  in  those 
letters  (embodied  and  expanded  in  the 
sixth  lecture)  is, — that  the  passage  re- 
fers to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  not  to 
any  Christian  Church.  This  principle 
has  been  in  the  following  pages  ex- 
tended to  the  Epistle  itself — by  at- 
l^empting  (as  in  the  first  lecture),  to 
show  that  the  Epistle  (to  whomsoever 
sent)  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  not  for  only 
the  believing  section  thereof;  and  by 
explaining,  in  that  sense,  portions  of 
the  epistle,  which  in  their  ordinary 
application  have  been  encompassed 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

"  The  views  advocated  are,  he  con- 
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fesses,  new ;  and  run  counter  to  those 
found  in  even  the  latest  and  most  es- 
teemed commentaries  ;  but  the  author 
would  respectfully  ask  of  his  readers 
the  favour  of  a  patient  and  impartial 
hearing  before  the  verdict  is  pro- 
nounced." 

This  extract  sufficiently  exphiins 
the  character  of  the  work,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  establish  the 
theory  that  the  Apostle  designed 
his  Epistle  for  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation,  composed  as  it  was,  of  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  By  adopting  this 
theory,  he  contends,  many  passages 
in  it  can  be  reconciled,  that  other- 
wise seem  strangely  at  variance 
one  with  another.  The  author  ex- 
pounds his  views  with  great  force 
and  clearness,  and  the  work  is 
brought  out  in  very  creditable  style. 


Glwipses  of  Fre-Boman  Civiliza- 
tion in  England.  By  J oseph  Boulfc, 
r.E.I.B.A.  Liverpool :  T  Brakell, 
1874.  This  is  the  reprint  of  a 
paper  that  was  read  before  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  as 
well  as  being  remarkable  for  its 
speculative  ingenuity. 

The  theory  of  the  author  is  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles 
were  not  in  a  state  of  utter  bar- 
barism, such  as  is  generally  supposed 
by  those  who  interpret  some  of 
Caesar's    statements  literally,  ig- 


noring other  irreconcilable  circum- 
stances altogether.  The  Britanni 
in  Caesar's  description  were  little 
better  than  painted  savages.  He 
says,  A.D.  54  : — 

*'  The  Inland  people  seldom  trouble 
themselves  with  agriculture,  living  on 
milk  and  flesh  meat,  and  clad  with 
skins;  but  all  paint  themselves  blue 
with  woad,that  they  may  look  the  more 
dreadful  to  their  enemies  in  battle :  the 
hair  of  their  heads  they  wear  very  long, 
but  shave  all  the  resi  of  their  bodies, 
except  the  upper  lip.'T 

Now,  Mr.  'Boult  contends  that 
there  is  evidence  to  show  tliat  the 
"Inland  people"  referred  to  by 
Caesar,  must  not  be  taken  to  re- 
present the  inhabitants  generally. 
He  contends  that  "  the  extreme 
regions  "  alluded  to  by  Herodotus, 
400  years  before  Caesar  wrote, 
referred  to  Cornwall  at  that  time 
doing  a  large  trade  in  the  export 
of  tin  and  lead.  "  It  is  certain," 
says  Herodotus,  "  that  both  our  tin 
and  our  amber  are  brought  from 
those  extreme  regions."  And 
Strabo,  who  wrote  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era, 
describes  the  British  Isles  as  in- 
habited by  men  who  live  chiefly  by 
their  flocks,  but  who  have  mines  of 
tin  and  lead,  and  exchange  those 
for  pottery,  salt,  and  articles  of 
brass  with  the  merchants.  AYe 
think  Mr.  Boult  has  made  good  his 
position,  that  mines  were  worked 
in  Britain  many  centuries  pre- 
ceding Caesar's  invasion. 
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THE  SCOTCH  AND  IBISH  PEEEAGE. 


The  anomalous  position  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Peerage  has  ex- 
cited much  attention  of  late  years, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  maintenance  of  a  class  of  dig- 
nities to  which  there  is  attached 
little  more  than  a  titular  honour, 
accompanied  by  disqualifications  of 
a  serious  character,  is  quite  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  while  the 
continuance  of  a  representative  ele- 
ment in  the  House  of  Peers — by 
whose  constitution  seats  therein  are 
strictly  hereditary — is  of  itself  so 
great  an  anomaly  as  to  demand  the 
prompt  intervention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  very  mention  of  an  Irish 
peerage  often  calls  forth  a  sneer  on 
account  of  the  empty  honour  which 
it  confers,  and  the  disabilities  at- 
tached to  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  suggestive  of  the  true  position 
of  that  dignity  than  the  remark 
made  by  the  first  Lord  Guillamore, 
shortly  after  his  retirement  from 
the  bench,  when  discussing  with  a 
friend  some  of  the  bearings  of  a 
celebrated  land  case  then  about  to 
come  before  one  of  the  Irish  Courts, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  plaintifi" 


was  alleged  to  have  only  "  the  sha- 
dow of  a  title," — a  remark  which 
brought  forth  from  the  humorous 
ex-Chief  Baron,  "  then  he  must  be 
an  Irish  peer."  And  yet,  prior  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  peerage 
of  these  countries  was  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  England.  As  to 
the  Irish  peerage,  with  which  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned, 
whether  as  regards  the  personnel  of 
its  members,  the  antiquity  of  its 
origin,  or  the  position  which  it  so 
long  maintained,  it  little  deserved 
the  adverse  fate  to  which  a  number 
of  its  members  have  been  con- 
signed in  recent  times.  What  title 
in  England  or  the  Continent  of 
Europe  can  surpass  in  antiquity, 
associated  with  historic  eminence 
and  personal  distinction,  the  Earl- 
dom of  Kildare,  dating  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  still  forming  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Ducal  House  of 
Leinster?  And  almost  coeval  with 
Kildare  are  the  historic  titles  of 
Ormonde  and  Clanricarde.  The 
present  representatives  of  these 
three  great  houses  have  minor  and 
modern  English  dignities  which 
25 
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give  tliem  seats  in  Parliament ;  but 
in  the  list  of  Irish  peers  who  are 
not  peers  of  Parliament,  there  are 
the  ancient  titles  of  Westmeath, 
Howth,  Antrim,  Mountgarret,  Ya- 
lentia,  Kingsale,  and  Trimleston ; 
to  which  may  be  added  Dant?any, 
Dunboyne,and  Inchiquin — the  three 
last-named,  however,  being  repre- 
sentative peers.  Lord  Inchiquin 
can  boast  of  a  descent  illustrious 
beyond  that  of  the  proudest  peer  in 
England.  The  first  duke,  earl,  or 
baron  of  the  English  peerage  is 
satisfied  to  be  able  to  trace  back  to 
a  soldier  of  the  Conquest  as  the 
Hodolph  of  his  house ;  but  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Lord  Inchiquin 
was  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the 
Normans  a  reigning  sovereign.  Yet 
the  present  possessor  of  this  2;rand 
old  Irish  title,  conferred  by  Henry 
YIII.  on  Morrogh  O'Brien  (the 
Thanist  or  monarch  of  his  race),  on 
the  occasion  of  his  resignation  of  the 
crown  of  his  ancestors,  is  still  on  the 
roll  of  Irish  peers  who  are  not  peers 
of  Parliament,  and  has  a  seat  in 
virtue  only  of  his  chance  election 
as  a  representative  peer. 

An  Irish  peer  without  a  seat  in 
Parliament  has  acquired,  as  the  only 
privileges  attached  to  his  titular 
dignity,  precedence  as  a  peer,  and 
the  right  of  voting  for  a  representa- 
tive Lord  as  often  as  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs. His  quasi-peerage  prohibits 
him  from  interfering  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  of  representing  in  that 
House  any  Irish  constituency  him- 
self. He  is  disqualified  from  acting 
as  a  grand  juror,  or  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  control  of  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  county  in 
which  his  property  is  situate.  Be- 
yond the  mere  discharge  of  magis- 
terial duties,  an  Irish  peer  is,  in 
fact,  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  shut  out  from  almost  every 
sphere  of  usefulness  as  a  citizen. 
If  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he 
is  recognized  in  the  House  of  Peers 


only  by  the  inferior  title  to  which 
he  is  called  thereto. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster,  for  exam  - 
ple, sits  and  votes  as  a  viscount, 
the  existence  of  the  great  historic 
title  of  Earl  of  Kildare,  not  to 
speak  of  his  dukedom,  being  there 
ignored.  It  is  only  those  conver- 
sant with  such  matters  that  would 
recognize,  in  the  inferior  title  of 
Baron  Somerhill,  created  in  1826, 
J:he  possessor  of  the  famous  title  of 
Clanricarde.  The  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough  sits  by  a  title  which  is  cer- 
tainly unfamiliar  to  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  roll  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  These  cases  are 
merely  cited  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  disabilities  here  mentioned 
affect,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
the  Scotch  peers  who  are  not  peers 
of  •  Parliament.  They  are  precluded 
from  representing  any  constituency 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  dis- 
qualification in  this  respect  as  re- 
gards Irish  peers  extending  only  to 
Irish  constituencies.  If  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  been  a  Scotch  instead 
of  an  Irish  peer,  his  title  would 
have  precluded  the  possibility  of 
his  becoming  the  distinguished 
statesman  which  he  did.  As  re- 
gards position  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Scotch  peers  obtaining 
seats  labour  under  the  same  draw- 
backs as  their  Irish  brethren.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle,  for  example,  only 
ranks  amongst  the  peers  of  Grreat 
Britain  as  a  baron,  from  taking  his 
seat  as  Baron  Sundridge,  though 
his  dukedom  is  amongst  the  most 
renowned  of  the  historic  titles  of 
Scotland. 

In  briefly  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  Irish  peerage,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  feudal  dignities 
introduced  into  Ireland  by  King 
Henry  II.  were  held  by  tenure, 
same  as  those  of  England ;  com- 
mencing with  liichard  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who,  although  having  ac- 
quired the  principality  of  Leinster 
by  his  marriage  with  Eva,  daughter 
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of  a  native  prince,  was  obliged  to 
exchange  the  title  thus  acquired  for 
that  obtained  by  Eoyal  grant,  sub- 
ject to  the  expressed  conditions  of 
homage  and  military  service.  In 
such  grants  the  furtlier  duty  was 
usually  imposed  by  the  Crown  on 
the  grantees  of  holding  a  court  and 
exercij^ing  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction, by  themselves  or  their 
seneschals,  within  their  respective 
seigniories;  a  remnant  of  which 
existed  in  the  Irish  ^lanor  Courts, 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  so 
lately  as  IHoO.  AVhether  from  a 
desire  to  hold  out  extra  inducements 
for  the  performances  of  services  in 
Ireland,  or  from  being  untrammelled 
by  precederjt  there,  the  early  Iri^li 
grants  to  the  feudal  lords  conferred 
privileges  more  ample  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  barons  of  England. 
Thus  we  find  that  King  John, 
immediately  after  his  accession, 
created  several  new  Irish  barons, 
directing  such  to  hold  tlieir  baronieif, 
not  according  to  the  manner  of  tho 
baronies  of  England,  but  "as  others 
his  chief  barons  of  Ireland  more 
fully  held  theirs."* 

The  dignity  of  baron  by  tenure, 
with  voice  and  seat  in  Council  and 
ifi  Parliament,  continued  to  be 
enjoyed  in  Ireland,  as  incident  to 
territorial  possessions,  until  the 
middle  of  the  llth  century.  lu 
the  loth  year  of  Edward  III.  a  Par- 
liament was  convoked  at  Dublin 
"to  ordain  for  the  t-alvation  and 
defence  of  Ireland  and  to  this 
Parliament  were  summoned,  by 
special  writn,  the  Spiritual  Peers,  as 
also  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and 
Ormonde,  with  so  many  others 
known  to  be  well  afl'icted  to  the 
Crown  as  would  be  certain  to  carry 
the  measures  placed  before  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  ti»e  loth  cen- 
tury, it  was  lield  that  no  persons 
ought  to  be  Bummoued  to  Parlia- 


ment unless  those  holding  by  barony, 
who  had  ranked  as  barons  during 
the  two  preceding  centuries.  But 
several  who  then  lost  their  Parlia- 
mentary dignit}^  continued  to  be 
recognized  as  great  lords  or  barons, 
keeping  their  courts  and  discharg- 
ing those  other  great  public  trusts 
which  the  social  policy  of  the  day 
reposed  in  their  oriler. 

The  creation  of  dignities  by 
charter,  or  letters  patent  from  the 
Crown,  obtained  slowly  in  Ireland. 
The  tlrst  grant  of  this  kind  was 
made  by  King  John,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  of  the  Earldom  of 
Leister  to  II ugh  de  Lacy,  which 
earldom  had  previously  been  one  of 
the  feudal  dii^nities  conferred  by 
Henry  II.  on  John  de  C.>urcy.  Tho 
Earldoms  of  Carrick,Kildai  e,  Louth, 
Ormonde,  Desmond,  and  Waterford 
followed,  iu  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  mentioned.  Lord  AVater- 
ford'a  patent  being  issued  iu  the 
2Ith  year  of  Henry  YL  The 
next  in  order  is  the  patent  is- 
sued in  the  second  year  of  Edward 
IV.,  constituting  Bobert  Barnewell 

ad  essendum  unum  Baronum  Par- 
liftmcnti  nostri  terram  nustnnii  2>rce- 
diclam,'"  being  the  lirst  of  any  de- 
scription of  peerage  conveying  by 
express  words  the  dignity  of  a  baron 
of  Parliament.  The  creation  of  the 
baronies  of  Portlester,  Katowth, 
and  Kathweir  followed  in  succes- 
sion, the  patent  creating  the  latter 
bearing  date  the  IHth  June,  I17(j. 
The  next  patent  is  that  whereby  Sir 
Kobert  Preston  was  created  Vis- 
count Gormanston,  dated  7th  Au- 
gust, 1  17H,  this  being  the  (irst  Irish 
viscountey.  'i'he  above-named  dig- 
nities coujprise  the  entire  of  tlio 
creations  by  j)atent  in  Ireland  be- 
fore tiie  year  I after  which  timo 
tliat  mode  of  creation  came  into 
general  use. 

The  public  rccorda  iu  dillereut 


Lya:h's  Pealal  Darouica  iu  Irclan  1,  i».  20. 
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departments  show  that  by  the  House 
of  Tudor  tliere  were  127  Irish  titles 
created  by  patent,  being  little  more 
than  one  creation  per  year.  By  the 
House  of  Stuart,  under  whom  the 
native  families  as  well  as  the 
Anglo-Irish  were  admitted  to  or  ac- 
cepted favours  of  the  State,  there 
were  377  titles  created,  being  over 
four  for  each  year.  From  the  Revo- 
lution till  the  accession  of  George 
III.  there  were  430  new  peerages 
added  to  the  roll,  or  upwards  of  six 
yearly;  and  during  the  pre-Union 
period  of  that  monarch's  reign  the 
creations  were  226,  or  over  five  in 
each  year.  The  entire  of  these  crea- 
tions of  Irish  peers  comprised  8 
dukes,  10  marquesses,  329  earls, 
406  viscounts,  and  408  barons. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  titles  that  had  become  ex- 
tinct, and  the  considerable  reduction 
effected  by  acts  of  attainder  from 
the  almost  continuously  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  the  roll  of 
Irish  dignities  would  liave  presented 
a  formidable  array  at  the  time  of 
the  Act  of  Union  coming  into  opera- 
tion ;  whereas  the  actual  number  of 
Irisli  peers  at  that  date  was  234.* 

The  peers  of  England  and  of 
Grreat  Britain,  on  the  1st  January, 
1801,  numbered  261,  to  which  were 
to  be  added  the  16  Scotch  Eepre- 
sentative  Peers,  maidng  the  entire 
number  then  having  seats  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords  277.  On 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain,  it  would  probably  have  been 
out  of  the  question  to  have  at- 
tempted to  ])rovide  seats  for  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  peers  in  the  Up- 
per  House  of  Parliament  at  West- 
minster, and  witli  the  precedent 
available  of  a  Representative  Peer- 
age for  Scotland,  an  expedient  of  a 
similar  character  became  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity  for  Ireland. 


Bearing  in  mind  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  its  very  constitution, 
is  not  in  any  degree  an  assembly  of 
a  representative  character,  subject 
to  popular  influences  and  control, 
the  idea  of  electing  members  to  seats 
in  that  House  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a  most  exceptional  proceeding.  The 
considerable  numbers  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers  at  the  respective 
dates  of  the  Acts  of  Union  of  these 
countries  precluding  their  addition 
in  globo  to  the  House  of  Peers,  it 
became,  probably,  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity that  some  principle  of  selection 
should  be  adopted  for  the  time;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  any  such  expe- 
dient should  have  been  as  little 
as  possible  an  interference  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament.  Yet,  as  if 
by  an  act  of  perversity,  it  was 
sought  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
violence  to  the  character  of  that 
House  ;  not  only  were  the  Scotch 
peers  required  by  the  Act  of  Union 
between  Scotland  and  England  to 
elect  16  of  their  own  number  to 
represent  them,  without  any  ar- 
rangement being  made  for  the  ulti- 
mate merging  together  of  the  two 
peerages;  but  such  election  was  only 
to  be  for  one  Parliament,  same  as 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  practice  it  has 
been  found  that  the  election  of 
Scotch  liej)resentative  Peers  is  vir- 
tually for  life,  just  as  in  tlie  case  of 
leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  retaining  their  seats  in 
successive  Parliaments.  But  the 
form  of  election  for  the  entire 
number  must  be  gone  through  after 
every  dissolution,  thereby  introduc- 
ing the  principle  of  popular  repre- 
sentation to  the  fullest  extent  in  an 
assembly  the  fuiulanirntal  principle 
of  which  is  that  scats  therein  are 
hereditary. 


*  The  followinfj  peerages  of  Ireland  became  extinct  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  titles 
being  Triontioned  in  the  order  in  which  the  extinctions  took  i)liicc  : — Melhournc,  TyvconncI, 
O'Neill,  Glongall,  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  lliversdalc,  Dungannon,  Downcs,  Clare,  raluicrston, 
Keith,  Moira,  Strangl'ord,  Ilowdcn,  and  lilayney. 
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^  Bj  the  Irish  Act  of  TJiiion  pro- 
:  vision  was  made  for  the  Irish  tem- 
poral   peers  electing  28  of  their 
own  number  to  represent  them  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  elections   in  their  case 
being,  however,  for  life.    This  ar- 
rangement, so  far,  was  much  less 
objectionable  than  that  adopted  for 
Scotland.    The  principle  of  elec- 
tion to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords 
could  only,  however,  be  defensible  in 
either  case  when  based  on  arrange- 
ments which  would  insure  its  opera- 
tion being  only  temporary,  so  that 
event ua]]y  the  respective  peerages 
vrould   become   merged   into  one 
assembly.    The  realization  of  this 
consummation   the   Irish   Act  of 
LTniou   appeared   to   be  specially 
fjamed  to  prevent. 

In  process  of  time  some  Scotch 
iand  Irish  peers  became  peers  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  titles  usually  inferior 
in  rank  to  those  which  they  held  in 
their  respective  countries.*  While 
becoming  peers  of  the  realm,  how- 
ever, and  possessing  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  incidental  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  retain 
the  speciality,  as  it  were,  of  their 
previous  position,  and  are  besides 
represented  by  a  nominee.  This 
arrangement   involves   a  practical 
absurdity,    the   very   mention  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 
[n  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
pommittee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
pf  last  session,  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
\rery  appropriately  contended  that 
'  the  peers  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords  do  not  require  representation 
•here  ;  they  are  their  own  represen- 
atives.    For  instance,  if  the  whole 


Irish  peerage  sat  in  the  House, 
there  would  be  no  representation 
wanted." t    One  great  evil  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  it  maintains  a 
distinction  between  a  section  of  the 
peerages  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  any  cause  for  such  distinction 
has  ceased  to  exist;  and  provides 
an  artificial  constituency,  the  action 
of  which  is  quite  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple  to  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords.    If  this  anomaly 
were  abolished,  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  placing  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
peerages  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
would  be  much  diminished  in  its 
proportions.    The  proper  constitu- 
ency, it  is  almost  needless  to  observe, 
comprises  those  only  without  seats 
in  the  Upper  House  ;  and  were  the 
constituency  confined  to  that  class, 
the  numbers  would  become  so  small, 
that  means  would  soon  be  devised 
for  getting  rid  of  anything  of  a  re- 
presentative character  in  obtaining 
seats  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Absurd  as  is  the  anomaly  of  what 
practically  amounts  to  a  dual  repre- 
sentation, the  provision  in  the  Act 
of  Union  to  perpetuate  a  distinct 
Irish  peerage  appears  to  be  equally 
if  not  more  indefensible.  It  strikes 
us  as  simply  atfording  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  public  weal  comes 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  exigencies  of 
party,  and  to  improper  pandering 
to  popular  feeling.  On  no  other 
ground  can  we  account  for  the 
retention  of  the  power  to  create 
Irish  peers  after  the  Union,  in  op- 
position to  the  strongly  expressed 
opinions  and  the  earnest  protests  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Irish 
Hou^e   of  Lords.;}:    Sir  Bernard 
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Burke  states  that  the  provision 
here  referred  to  was  at  the  time 
regarded  "  as  a  boon  given  to  Ire- 
land rather  than  a  grievance ;  to 
keep  up  the  national  feeling  that 
there  was  still  an  Irish  peerage," 
though  he  joins  most  cordially  in 
reprobating  the  arrangement  ; 
and  -in  a  subsequent  answer  to  a 
question  he  says  :  "  I  look  upon  the 
new  creations  of  the  Irish  peerage 
as  being  one  of  the  greatest  anoma- 
lies of  the  whole  system."* 

By  the  4th  article  of  the  Act  of 
Union  it  was  provided  : — 

"That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to 
create  peers  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  to  make 
promotions  in  the  peerage  thereof,  after 
the  union,  provided  that  no  new  cre- 
ation of  any  such  peers  shall  take  place 
after  the  union,  until  three  of  the  peer- 
ages of  Ireland,  which  shall  have  been 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  union,  shall 
have  become  extinct,  and  upon  such 
extinction  of  three  peerages,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  to  create  one  peer 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland,  and  in  like  manner,  so 
often  as  threo  peerages  of  that  part  of 
the  United  KingiJom  called  Ireland 
shall  become  extinct,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, to  create  one  other  peer  of  the 
said  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
if  it  shall  happen  that  the  peers  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland  shall,  by  extinction  of 
peerages,  or  otherwise,  be  reduced  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred,  exclusive 
of  all  such  peers  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  as 
shall  hold  any  peerage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, subsisting  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom 
created  since  the  union,  by  which  such 
peers  shall  be  entitled  to  an  hereditary 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  then  and  in  that 
case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 


to  create  one  peer  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  as 
often  as  any  one  of  such  one  hundred 
peerages  shall  fail  by  extinction,  or  as 
often  as  any  one  peer  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall 
become  entitled  by  descent  or  creation 
to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  being 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
article,  that  at  all  times  after  the  union, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  lor  His  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors,  to  keep 
up  the  peerage  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  called  Ireland,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred,  over  and  above 
the  number  of  such  of  the  said  peers  as 
shall  be  entitled  by  descent  or  creation 
to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Considering  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences to  the  country  resulting 
from  the  maintenance  of  a  pseudo- 
Irish  nationalityj  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  anything  to  have  been  more 
ill-advised  than  the  provision  here 
quoted  for  the  perpetuation  of  a 
separate  Irish  peerage,  the  position 
of  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, is  a  subject  of  reproacli. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  article 
we  recognized  the  apparent  ne- 
cessity that  existed  at  the  periods 
of  the  respective  Unions  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  introduce,  for  the 
time,  some  system  of  election.  But 
with  such  concession  we  insisted, 
for  the  reasons  tin  re  stated,  that 
any  such  scheme  could  only  be  per- 
niisbible  when  based  on  arrange- 
ments to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  peerages  of  these 
countries,  by  their  b(  coming  merged 
into  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Whatever  views  may  have  been  en- 
tertained on  this  subject  in  times 
past,  we  believe  that  there  is  now 
no  second  opinion  amongst  those 
who  have  given  attention  to  it,  that 
the  creation  of  post-Union  peers 
Mas  a  great  mistake,  and  that  the 
practice  should  at  once  be  abau- 


*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  page  36. 
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doned.  SiDcethe  Union  it  appears 
that  there  have  been  79  extinc- 
tions of  Irish  peerages,  which  by 
decreasing  the  numbers  to  be 
dealt  with,  have  so  far  lessened 
the  difficulty  of  legislation  on  the 
subject.  In  lieu  of  these,  however, 
there  have  been  19  new  crea- 
tions, of  which  3  have  already 
become  extinct;  4  have  been 
created  peers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  3  have  been  elected 
Representative  Peers ;  so  that  out 
of  the  19  post-Union  creations, 
there  are  now  only  9  without  seats 
m  Parliament.* 

Even  at  the  foregoing  rate  of 
reduction,  the  anomaly  of  a  distin  ct 
Irish  peerage  would  vanish  in  time, 
were  it  not  for  the  second  provision 
in  the  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  number, 
so  that  it  should  not  fall  below 
100.  On  this  point,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  evidence  of 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  when  examined 
thereon.  He  says  :— "  I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  there  is  great  ur- 
gency at  the  present  time  to  make 
some  change  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  peerage 
of^  Ireland  is  reduced  now  to 
105    peers  who  are  simply  Irish 


peers;  and  if  those  Irish  peers  are 
reduced  by  5,  the   object  which 
every  one  should  have,'  I  think,  iu 
view,  namely,  that  the  peerage  of 
Ireland  should  be  decreasing,  will  be 
defeated ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the 
peerage  of  Ireland  will  thencefor- 
ward  be  increasing,  because  the 
Crown  will  be  bound  upon  th'e  ex- 
tinction of  every  Irish  peerage,  or 
(which  is  a  much  more  serious  point) 
on  the  transfer  of  an  Irish  peer, 
as  a  paer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  supply 
his  place  bj  the  creation  of  a  new 
Irish  peer.    Therefore,  if  the  num- 
ber got  down  to  100,  the  Crown 
would  then  be  bound  to  create 
a   new  Irish  peer    as  often  as 
one  peerage  became  extinct,  or  as 
often  as  one  Irish  peer  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Irish  peer  made  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment would  not  cease  to  be  an  Irish 
peer;  and,  therefore,  those  units 
added  continually  to  the  number 
would  increase  the  Irish  peerage 
ad  hifinitum.    The  number  is  now 
within  5  of  the  100,  and  I  have 
made  a  calculation  that  possibly, 
within  three  or  four  years,  the  5 
will  be  gone,  eo  that  the  number 
will   be  reduced  to  the  100,  and 


^^1^^:011^."^^^^  ^^^^         --t^^'       titles  ranging  accordingto 

rn.n  Talbot  deMalahide  Clermont 

Ailtarton  (V.  Gort)  Downes  Carew  Ferraov 

C  s  ema.ne  Bloo.nfield  Oranmore  AthZney 

Ga^a^h  Fitzgerald  &  Vesey  Dunsandle  Rathdonnell. 

uarvagh  Guillamore  Bellew 

Of  the  foregoing  the  peerages  of  Barons  Howden,  Downes,  and  Fitzgerald  and  Ve^ev  hov« 
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patents  could  not  have  been  issued,  unless  in  contravention  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
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then  will  come  into  operation  that 
singular  and  particular  clause  of  the 
Act  of  Union."* 

Apparently  obligatory  on  the 
Crown  to  create  new  Irish  peerage?, 
as  is  the  provision  of  the  Act  of 
Union  here  referred  to,  there  can 
be  nofcquestion  that  further  creations 
should  in  the  meantime  stand  in 
abeyance.  In  tlie  Eeport  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  recently  issued,  cautious  and 
conservative  as  it  i?,  the  Committee 
have  come  to  the  conclusion — 

"  That  it  appears  to  be  extremely 
undesirable  that  a  class  of  peerages 
should  be  permanently  maintained 
which  are  only  titular,  and  with 
which  no  legislative  functions  are 
associated. 

"  They  have  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  abstain  from  recommending 
any  sudden  and  artificial  methods 
by  which  Her  Majesty  might  be  ad- 
vised to  merge  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  into  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  they  are 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  such  ulti- 
mate merging  ouglit  to  be  kept  in 
view  on  all  proper  occasions  by  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown. 

"As  regards  the' Irish  peerage, 
they  are  convinced  that  every  addi- 
tion thereto  only  increases  and  per- 
petuates the  anomalous  condition  of 
that  body.  They  would,  therefore, 
trust  that  Her  Mnjesty  may  be  ad- 
vised to  renounce  her  undoubted 
prerogative  of  creating  Irit^h  peers 
with  a  view  to  the  modification 
of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Act  of 
Union." 

The  caution  with  which  the  Select 
Committee  liave  ventured  on  recom- 
mendations in  their  Keport,  should 
bespeak  increased  attention  to  what 
they  have  put  forward  ;  and  after 
the  suggestions  in  the  foregoing 
extracts,  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  discussion  of 


the  entire  question  in  the  Press,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that,  pending 
legislation  on  the  subject,  no  further 
creations  will  take  place.  This  wiU 
be  the  first  efl:ective  step  in  the 
way  of  reform,  whatever  else  may 
be  done.  The  next  step  should  be 
to  do  away  with  the  dual  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Lords 
possessed  by  those  Irish  and  Scotch 
peers  who  are  peers  of  Parliament. 
The  absurdity  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment has  already  been  pointed  out ; 
and  there  cannot  be  even  a  shadow 
of  a  reason  urged  why  the  con- 
stituency, for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentative peers,  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  without  seats 
in  the  Upper  House. 

In  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
seeking  for  the  attainment  of  these 
two  objects — the  cessation  of  the 
further  creations  of  Irish  peers,  and 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  con- 
stituency, so  that  it  may  be  confined 
to  those  only  who  require  represen- 
tation by  having  otherwise  no  voice 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country — 
there  will  be  almost  a  complete 
unity  of  opinion.  As  w^e  approach 
the  consideration  of  the  proposals 
to  remove  the  further  anomalies,  we 
get  into  a  more  debatable  region,  in 
which  we  shall  have  cautiously  to 
make  our  way. 

The  Scotch  peers  who  are  not 
peers  of  Parliament  are  now  reduced 
to  34  in  number,  represented  by  IG 
of  their  own  body.  This  latter 
number  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Scotland 
and  England  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  Act  of  Union,  with  reference  to 
the  proportion  it  bore  to  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  for  Scotland 
in  the  Houseof  Commons,  which  was 
then  fixed  at  45.  But  as  the  Scotch 
members  have  been  increased  from 
45  to  GO,  it  has  been  contended, 
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and  with  good  reason,  bj  Lord 
Elphinstone,  in  his  examination  be- 
fore the  Lords'  Committee,  that  the 
Scotch  Eepresentative  Peers  (more 
especially  taking  into  account  the 
increase  in.  the  number  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  from  166  in  1707 
to  481  in  1874),  should  be  increased 
from  16  to  28.  This  increase  would 
only  leave  6  Scotch  peers  without 
a  seat  in  Parliament ;  so  that  the 
merging  of  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land into  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom really  presents  little  diffi- 
culty.* 

As  regards  the  Irish  peerage  we 
have  a  more  formidable  number  to 
deal  with,  and  differences  of  opinion 
will  naturally  arise  as  to  how  the 
anomaly  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  to  be  most  effectively  dealt 
with.   Sir  Bernard  Burke  submitted 
the  following  proposal  to  the  Com- 
mittee :  "  If  the  object  were,"  says 
Sir  Bernard,  in  his  evidence,  "  simply 
to  restore  by  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
Irish  peerage  their  original  right,  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  should 
be  opened  to  them  at  once;  but  I 
think  that  is  almost  impracticable, 
the  number  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
peers  that  would  be  added  being 
about  100.    But  if  a   system  of 
absorption  could  be  carried  out,  a 
gradual    restoration    to  the  Irish 
peers  of  their  right  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords   might  be  accomplished. 
For  instance,  my  view  would  be  to 
gradually  absorb  into  the  House  of 
Lords  the  heirs  and  successors  of 
Irish   Representative    Peers,  and 
await  the  extinctions  of  titles  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.    I  would 
suggest,  that  whenever  one  of  the 
present   Eepresentative   Peers  of 
Ireland  should  die,  his   heir  and 


successor  should  be  summoned  to 
Parliament  in   his   original  Irish 
peerage,  and  thus  be  restored  to  his 
hereditary  seat  in  Parliament;  and 
next,  that  there  should  be  no  new 
election  of  Eepresentative  Peers  un- 
til there  were  three  vacancies,  when 
the  three  new^  Eepresentative  Lords 
should  be  chosen  by  the  cumula- 
tive vote.    By  this  means  the  un- 
seated Lords  of  both  parties  would 
henceforward  have  a  prospect  of 
regaining  their  right  to  sit  amongst 
the  peers.    I  calculate  that  by  this 
arrangement  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent unseated  Irish    peers  would 
at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years  be 
amalgamated  with  the  House  of 
Lords.     Taking   the   average,  in 
20  years    the  peerages   now  en- 
joyed by  the  existing  Eepresenta- 
tive Peers  would  by  the  system  that 
I  recommend  have  obtained  here- 
ditary seats,  and  28  of  the  77  peer- 
ages now  without  seats  would  be  held 
by  peers  sitting  as  Eepresentative 
Lords  ;    besides,  14  titles  would 
probably  have  become  extinct  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.    Thus,  at 
the  end  of  20  years,  the  number  of 
unseated  Irish  peers  would  be  only 
35.    The  same  course  followed  in 
the  subsequent    18   years  would 
have  the  effect  of  seating  all  the 
peers  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  not 
require  by  this  system  the  creation 
of  any  new  peers.     The  original 
right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  which 
was  given  to  the  Irish  peers  by 
their  patents,  would  have  only  to 
be  revived.    It  is  taken  from  them 
now  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  it 
could  be  revived   by  summoning 
them  in  the  way  I  suggest.  The 
peers  therefore  would  be  gradually, 
over  a  space  of  40  years,  absorbed 


*  increase  to  the  peerage  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  commenced  with  the  advent 

to  othce  of  the  Whigs  in  1830.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Reform  Bill,  and  otherwise 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  party,  Earl  Grey  created  2«  peers  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  added  5  to 
the  roll  ;  Lord  Melbourne,  42  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  second  administration,  5  ;  Lord  John 
Russell,  11;  Lord  Derby,  3  ;  Lord  Palmerston,  11  ;  Lord  Derby,  9;  Lord  Palmerston,  12  ; 
Lord  RusseU,  8  ;  Lord  Derby,  8  ;  Mr.  Disraeli,  9  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  27. 
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into  tlie  House  of  Lords,  not  for 
any  political  or  party  object,  but 
selected  by  tbeir  own  constituencies, 
because  the  Irish  Representative 
Peers  are  the  chosen  of  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  it  is  thus  by  degrees 
that  they  or  their  sons  Avould  get 
their  places  back  again  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  There  is  one  principle 
that  has  always  been  adopted,  I 
believe,  in  Ireland,  and  that  is,  not 
to  elect  a  Representative  Peer  who 
is  non-resident.  The  consequence 
would  be,  under  this  system,  that 
those  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
noblemen,  who  are  Irish  peers, 
would  be  the  last  to  get  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lord'*.  It  would  not 
require,  as  I  just  mentioned,  the 
Crowm's  interference  to  create  new 
peerages,  but  simply  a  modification 
of  the  Act  of  Union  to  permit  a 
writ  of  summons  to  revive  the  right 
of  sitting.  This  placing  in  Parlia- 
ment the  heirs  of  the  Representa- 
tive Peers  would  gradually  absorb 
the  whole  peerage  of  Ireland,  and 
would  be  so  gradual,  that  there 
would  be  no  perceptible  impression 
made  upon  the  House.  They  would 
be  year  after  year  (it  may  be,  one 
in  every  two  years,  or  two  in  every 
three  years)  absorbed  by  this  prin- 
ciple."* 

The  source  whence  the  foregoing 
proposal  emanates  is  certain  to  pro- 
cure for  it  attention,  as  there  is  no 
one  more  competent  to  speak  with 
authority  on  such  matters  than 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  But  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  feeling  of 
official  responsibility  has  made  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  needlessly  conserva- 
tive in  his  proposal,  though  his  plan 
Mould  add  immediately  to  the  Peers 
who  are  not  Peers  of  Parliament  by 
the  certainty  of  their  ultimately  be- 
coming so.  Any  scheme  of  legisla- 
tion calculated  to  realize  the  object 
in  view,  at  a  remote  period,  is  not 


likely  to  command  much  enthusiasm 
on  its  behalf.  We  would,  therefore, 
suggest  a  more  heroic  remedy  than 
that  proposed  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
for  the  present  very  anomalous  state 
of  affairs,  especially  as  regards  the 
Irish  peerage. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  article 
we  have  seen  the  grounds  on  which 
the  number  of  Scottish  Representa- 
tive Peers  was  fixed  at  16,  as  well 
as  the  reasonableness  of  increasing 
that  number  to  28,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times.  In  like  manner,  pre- 
suming that  32 — 28  temporal  and  4 
spiritual — peers  was  a  proper  repre- 
sentation for  Ireland  in  1800,  that 
number  should  be  considerably  in- 
creased to  adapt  it  to  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  On  the  1st  January, 
1801,  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great 
Britain  consisted  of  277  members, 
and  now  it  consists  of  481,  includ- 
ing the  28  Representative  Peers  of 
Ireland.  If  32  was  a  proper  re- 
presentation then,  that  number  is 
clearly  very  inadequate  now.  In 
the  large  increase  that  has  taken 
place,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that 
a  proportionate  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  Irish  contingent,  so  long 
as  the  principle  of  special  represen- 
tation is  at  all  recognized.  Besides, 
no  increase  to  the  number  of  tem- 
poral peers  has  been  made  to  com- 
pensate for  the  four  Irish  peerages 
abolished  by  the  Irish  Church  Act 
of  1860.  On  these  several  grounds 
it  may  with  justice  be  contended 
that  the  number  of  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentative Peers  should  be  increased 
from  32  to  50,  being  under  the  pro- 
portional increase  for  Scotland  con- 
tended for  by  Lord  Elphinstone, 
without  at  all  improperly  interfering 
with  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  propriety  of  this 
proposal  there  appears  to  be  really 
little  room  for  difference  of  opinion; 


*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  page  34. 
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and  if  adopted  it  would  much  dimi- 
nish the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  subject.  This  proposal  is  one 
entitled  to  consideration  on  its  own 
merits,  without  any  reference  to  the 
further  legislation  necessary  for  re- 
moving the  anomaly  of  the  Irish 
peerage.  ^  But  when,  in  addition  to 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  its  opera- 
tion would  facilitate  the  removal  of 
that  anomaly,  it  is  still  further 
deserving  of  attention. 

The  50  representative  peers  thus 
obtained  may,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, be  practically  regarded  as 
eers  of  Parliament,  leaving  55 
rish  peers  without  seats  in  the 
Ho  use  of  Lords.  These  55  may 
be  divided  into  three  sections,  each 
having  a  different  kind  of  claim  to 
consideration,. 

•  One  of  the  curious  features  of  the 
Irish  peerage  is  that  it  now  com- 
prises amongst  its  members  without 
seats  in  Parliament,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who,  according  to  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  "  have  no  connec- 
tion with  Ireland,  ancestral,  per- 
sonal, residential,  or  territorial,  who 
were  not  created  on  any  Irish 
ground  whatever;  the  creation,  in 


such  cases,  being  more  titular  than 
real ;  the  object  being  to  give  titles 
to  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  with- 
out giving  them  available  seats, 
therefore  it  was  virtually  no  peerage 
to  them."*    The  Irish  peerage  roll 
shows  that  the  practice  of  creating 
this  class  of  peers  was  adopted  by 
successive  Governments.    So  much 
dissatisfaction  did  these  creations 
excite  in  Ireland,  that  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  more  than  once 
attempted  by  resolution  to  set  aside 
the  claim  of  the  class  of  peers  here 
referred  to,  to  a  seat  in  that  House. 
Some  of  those  thus  circumstanced 
were  created  peers  of  Great  Britain 
before  the  Union,  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  subsequently;   but,  not- 
withstaudingsuch  absorptions,  there 
remain  20  English-Irish  peers  (if 
we  may  use  the  term),  without 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Con- 
sidering the  grounds  on  which  these 
titles  have  been  granted  and  ac- 
cepted, there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  pressing  necessity  for  taking 
immediate  steps  for  removing  the 
anomaly  incidental  to  their  posi- 
tion, f 

The  claims  of  the  nine  post-Union 


*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  page  32. 

+  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Irish  peers  who  have  no  connection  whatever  with  Ireland 
.  and  who  are  not  peers  of  Parliament :—  ' 

Barrington,  V.  Hnntingfield,  B.  On^ley  B 

Chetwynd,  V.  Kensington,  B.  Radstock,  *B. 

Downe,  V  Lisburne,  E.  Rendlesham,  B. 

Gal  way,  V.  Macdonald,  B.  Rokeby,  B. 

Graves,  B.  Mexborough,  E.  Taaffe,  V. 

Kenly,  J3  Muncaster,  B.  Teignmouth,  B. 

Hotham,  B.  Newborough,  B,  Winteiton,  E. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Viscount  Taaffe  has 
been  included  in  the  above  list  ;  but,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  when  his  patent 
was  issued,  the  grantee  was  an  Irishman  and  the  owner  of  property  in  Ireland.  Viscount 
laatte  IS  now  a  Count  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  a  distinguished  Austrian  statesman,  resident 
in  i^ohemia.  In  these  titles,  moreover,  there  are  some  curious  anomalies.  The  absurdity 
of  the  titles  of  Earl  of  lite  and  Viscount  Macduff,  in  Ireland,  is  apparent  on  the  mere 
mention  of  the  names  Of  the  same  class  is  Earl  Winteiton,  in  tl.e  county  of  Galway, 
Winte.ton  being  in  Norfolk  ;  and  Baron  Macdonald  of  Slate,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Slate 
being  in  the  Hebrides.  The  fact  is,  it  was  not  convenient  to  create  the  original  grantees 
in  these  patents  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  being  no  power  in  the  Crown  to  create 
peers  of  Scotland,  Ireland  became  the  resource  of  those  who  were  satisfied  with  merely  titular 
honours— hence  the  existence  of  this  class  of  peerages. 
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Irisli  peers,  who  are  not  peers  of 
Parliament,  are  also  held  to  stand 
on  a  different  footing  from  those  of 
the  ante-Union  peers.  The  latter 
had,  as  one  of  the  conditions  in 
their  patents  of  creation,  tlie  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
their  own  country,  which  right  was 
wrested  from  them  on  the  ground 
of  public  policy  ;  whereas  the  post- 
Union  peers  accepted  their  patents 
without  any  right  being  therein 
conveyed  to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
In  any  movement  to  obtain  for  the 
Irish  peers  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  claims  of  the  post-Union 
peers  would  tb.erefore  also  naturally 
be  postponed  till  the  others  had 
been  disposed  of. 

By  the  increase  of  the  Irish  re- 
presentative peerage  to  50,  and 
regarding  these  as  ])eers  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  seen  that  the  number 
to  be  dealt  with  would  be  practi- 
cally reduced  from  105  to  55. 
Of  these  55,  we  have  also  seen 
that  20  are  English  -  Irish  peer- 
ages, and  9  are  post-Union  peer- 
ages ;  the  two  classes  making 
29  without  any  very  press- 
ing claims  lor  legislation  on  their 
behalf.  Deducting  these  29  from 
55,  there  would  remain  only  26 
of  the  ante  -  Union  Irish  peers 
without  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Creating  theEepresentative  Peers 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  peers  of 
Parliament ;  or,  as  proposed  by  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  on  the  demise  of 
any  such  peer,  summoning  Ids  heir 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House, 
would  not  affect  the  number  of 
those  entitled  to  seats  therein.  On 
that  class  of  peers  being  increased 
to  28  and  50  respectively,  on 
the  grouncia  already  advanced, 
there  would  remain  oidy  G  Scotch 
peers,  and  20  ante-Union  Irish 
peers,  to  be  provided  with  seats 
to  really  remove  the  existing 
anomaly.  And  considering  the 
importance  of  the   object   to  be 


gained ;  that  the  personal  status 
of  those  comprised  in  such  addition 
is  unexceptionable ;  and  that  the 
proposed  addition  would  not  really 
affect  the  position  of  party  inte- 
rests in  the  Upper  House,  we  feel 
assured  that  some  such  proposal  as 
that  here  indicated  has  only  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Government  to  be 
carried  into  effect  with  acclamation. 

In  any  scheme  of  this  character 
provision  would,  of  course,  be  made 
for  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
remaiuiug  Irish  peers  into  the 
Upper  House.  They  would  lose 
the  right  they  now  possess  of  voting 
for  Representative  Peers — all  repre- 
sentation being  abolished  by  th& 
true  and  original  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords  being  restored.  But 
to  compensate  for  this,  some  of  the 
existing  disqualifications,  indicated 
in  the  early  part  of  this  article, 
should  be  removed.  According  as 
one  of  the  now  existing  Irish 
peerages  with  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment became  extinct,  the  vacant 
])]ace  should  be  filled  by  calling  to 
the  Upper  House,  according  to 
seniority  of  creation,  one  from  the 
class  here  referred  to.  A  consider- 
able number  of  years  would,  no 
doubt,  elapse  before  the  entire 
number  of  Irish  peers  would,  be 
thus  absorbed.  But  an  immediate 
effect  of  the  change  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  anomaly  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
its  becoming  a  quasi-representative 
body — which  we  are  disposed  of 
itself  to  regard  as  of  primary  im- 
portance— ;ind,  at  the  same  time, 
justice  would  be  done  to  all  who 
have  substantial  grounds  for  com- 
plaint. 

Of  late  years  the  popular  voice 
has  claimed  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion in  the  business  of  legislation. 
It  now  becomes  the  turn  of  those 
placed  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  social 
scale  to  have  attention  paid  to  their 
grievances.    The  fact  of  the  class 
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here  referred  to  being  neither  nu- 
merous nor  clamorous  in  their  de- 
mands should  not  prevent  that 
justice  from  beius^  done  which  the 
case  requires.  But  the  question 
is  not  one  merely  of  individual 
grievance.  Legislation  is  urgently 
demanded  on  the  ground  of  public 
policy.  Long  conflicts  have  been 
waged  in  the  removal  of  disabilities 
of  different  kinds,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  consolidating  all  classes 
together  so  as  to  form  a  really 
United  Kingdom,  with  identity  of 
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interests  and  of  aspirations.  To 
such  a  consummation  there  can  be 
no  more  formidable  obstacle  inter- 
posed than  any  arrangement  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  semblance 
of  a  separate  nationality.  On  this 
ground  alone  we  would  rejoice  to 
see  all  distinctions  between  the 
peerages  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  United  Kingdom  removed, 
and  everyone  possessing  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  according  to  his  rank, 
amongst  the  peers  of  the  realm. 

J.  !S. 


Sulphur  in  Iceland. 


SULPHUE  IN  ICELAND.* 


Iceland  has  been  for  some  years  the 
observed  of  many  observers,  and  of 
various  classes  of  observers.  Her 
past  literary  treasures  have  been  re- 
coined  into  the  silver  and  gold  of 
modern  currency,  and  her  past  lite- 
rary glories  have  been  re-embel- 
lished by  the  hands  of  antiquaries, 
poets,  philologers,  and  lexicogra- 
phers. To  this  scholarly  department 
of  the  Icelandic  revival  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  a  few  sen- 
tences in  an  article  "  On  Iceland" 
in  our  last  number. 

The  geographical  position  of  Ice- 
land, lying  far  to  the  north  of  the 
Shetland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  and 
within  about  two  hundred  miles  of 
G-reenland,  tended  to  keep  it  until 
what  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
recent  period,  alien  and  remote  from 
the  general  community,  and  even 
the  general  knowledge,  of  European 
nations.    The  first  discovery  of  the 


island  of  which  we  can  profess  to 
have  authentic  historical  informa- 
tion, was  made  about  the  year  860, 
by  some  adventurous  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  rovers.  At  that  time 
Norway  was  a  separate  state, 
governed  by  a  king  of  its  own.  Its 
inhabitants  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Teutonic  family. 

_  About  fourteen  years  after  the 
discovery  of  Iceland,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  iS'orway  made  encroach- 
ments on  the  freedom  of  his  sub- 
jects, many  of  whom,  rather  than 
submit  to  arbitrary  assumption  of 
power,  chose  to  emigrate  to  the 
uninhabited  and  unfruitful  island 
vi^hich  had  been  up  to  that  time 
little  more  than  a  geographical  ex- 
pression. The  first  colony  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  coast  of  Ice- 
land about  the  year  874,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  same  love  of  liberty 
drove  other  Norwegians  to  the  same 


*  Sulphur  in  Iceland."  By  C.  Carter  Blake,  Doct.  Sci.,  Hon.  For.  Sec.  Lond.  Anth. 
iC.    Loudon  :  E.  &  F.  N,  Spon,  48,  Charing  Cross.  1874. 
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storm-beaten  shores.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  strength  of  the 
infant  state  was  further  increased 
by  many  families  of  Danes  and 
Swedes,  and  by  a  few  Scotch  and 
Irish  emigrants,  the  names  of  whom 
have  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Icelandic  historians. 

In  the  year  1000  the  Icelandic 
people  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  numerous  jeal- 
ousies and  dissensions  having  broken 
out  among  the  chief  aristocratic 
families,  the  island  was,  by  agree- 
ment, tran^^ferred  to  the  Norwegian 
kings.  In  1380  Norway  itself 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  king- 
dom ;  it  was  annexed  to  Denmark, 
and  Iceland  went  with  it.  Both 
these  transfers  seem  to  have  been 
effected  without  any  violent  shock, 
and  to  have  produced  few  and  very 
slight  changes  in  the  laws  and 
government  of  the  country. 

Eor  more  than  twenty  years  past 
the  question  as  to  the  constitutional 
and  political  position  of  Iceland  has 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  and  pas- 
sionate contest.  There  was  a  Ee- 
peal,  or  IIome-Kule  party,  which 
claimed  for  their  interesting,  but 
thinly-populated  and  poor  native 
island,  not  only  an  independence, 
leaving  to  their  sovereign  very  little 
but  the  bare  name,  but  at  the  same 
time  considerable  financial  subsi- 
dies from  the  country  from  which 
they  were  so  eager  to  separate  them- 
selves. 

By  a  not  yet  fully  explained  turn 
of  political  sentiment,  last  year's 
AUJiincj  (national  council  or  parlia- 
ment), added  to  a  vote,  upholding 
formally  all  the  old  and  imi)ossible 
claims,  a  resolution  expressing  a 
•wish  that,  if  the  King  should  still 
feel  disinclined  to  grant  the  demands 
so  often  made,  he  would,  by  an  act 
of  his  royal  authority,  cut  the  knot 
by  according  to  the  island  a  consti- 
tution for  its  internal  administration 
and  legislation.     This  ia  what  has 


recently  been  done,  and  the  new 
constitution,  which  is  to  mark  the 
millennium  of  Iceland,  is  conceived 
in  a  very  liberal  spirit,  having  in 
most  of  its  articles  been  moulded 
upon  the  Danish  Charter  of  1849, 
which  is  one  of  the  freest  in 
Europe. 

It  concedes  to  Iceland,  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  island,  and 
not  belonging  to  imperial  jurisdic- 
tion, its  own  and  independent  legis- 
lation and  administration,  super- 
intended by  an  Assembly  —  the 
Althing — consisting  of  thirty-six 
members,  thirty  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  by  popular  suffrage  on  a  very 
liberal  franchise,  the  remaining  six 
to  be  nominated  by  the  King.  It 
puts  at  the  head  of  the  country's 
affairs  a  minister  named  by  the 
King,  and  residing  in  Copenhagen, 
but  responsible  to  the  Althing,  and 
exercising  his  functions  through  a 
localGovernor,residingatEeykjavik, 
and  invested  with  an  extended  autho- 
rity in  all  matters  of  a  pressing 
nature  or  of  local  import>ince. 
Finally,  it  fully,  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Danish  Charter,  gua- 
rantees the  independence  of  the 
tribunals,  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, liberty  of  faith,  of  the  press, 
of  public  meeting,  the  inviolability 
of  property,  the  self-government  of 
the  municipalities,  and  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  before  the  law. 

If  the  new  Charter  has  not  put 
an  end  absolutely  to  discontent,  it 
has,  at  least,  most  importantly  and 
most  happily  modified  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  manifestation  of  that 
discontent ;  and  the  loyalists  are 
borne  out  in  "  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging that  by  this  Charter  his 
Majesty  has  granted  to  the  Ice- 
landers so  large  a  measure  of  liberty 
and  of  political  rights,  that  all  con- 
ditions for  a  powerful  and  beneficial 
development  of  the  country's  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  forces  have 
been  put  within  their  reach." 

The  "  material  forces  "  to  which 
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the  loyal  Icelanders  here  allude,  and 
the  turning  of  which  to  the  best 
account  depends  so  much  upon  the 
certain  prospects  of  political  and 
domestic  stability,  are  chiefly  of  a 
mineral,  and,  so  to  say,  of  a  vol- 
canic character.  Indeed  the  whole 
of  Iceland  may  be  regarded  as  a 
chain  of  volcanoes,  which  have  been 
more  or  less  in  activity  ever  since 
the  discovery  of  the  island.  Hekla, 
though  not  the  most  considerable 
of  these,  from  its  position  and  its 
former  activity,  is  the  best  known. 
It  has  had  many  formidable  erup- 
tions, twenty-two  of  which  have 
been  _  noted  in  about  800  years ; 
and  in  the  same  period  we  liave 
notices  of  twenty  eruptions  from 
five  other  Icelandic  volcanoes. 

A  succession  of  eruptions  of 
Hekla  lasted  for  six  years  ;  but  the 
most  severe  convulsions  of  the 
country  happened  in  1 783,  when  the 
dreadful  eruption  of  the  Skaptar 
Tokul  burst  forth,  and  did  not  cease 
till  the  following  year.  About  a 
month  before  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe, a  submarine  volcano  elevated 
the  crater  of  Xyoe,  seventy  miles 
south-west  of  Cape  Keykianes,  and 
threw  out  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  scoriseas  to  cover  the  sea,  to  the 
distance  of  150  miles,  with  a  stream 
which  impeded  the  progress  of  ships 
making  for  the  island.  Portions  of 
this  eruption  floated  even  as  far  as 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands. 
Nyoe  emitted  smoke  and  scoria 
from  several  apertures,  but  within 
1  year  the  island  disappeared,  and  a 
shoal  marks  its  former  site. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Skaptar 
rokul  threw  out  smoke ;  on  the 
LOth,  an  enormous  current  of  molten 
lava  flowed  from  the  numerous  cones 
m  the  Yokul,  which,  dividing  into 
iwo  main  streams,  pursued  its  course 
;o  the  sea,  filling  up  the  beds  of  two 
arge  rivers,  and  covering  an  im- 
nense  extent  of  once  productive 
jountry.  The  horrors  of  the  scene 
were  aggravated  by  the  enormous 


torrents  of  boiling  water  produced 
by  the  liquefaction  of  the  glaciers 
that  covered  the  Yokul,  and  by  in- 
cessant showers  of  ashes,  which 
darkened  the  sun ;  stream  of  lava 
succeeded  stream  from  the  10th  of 
June  to  the  end  of  August,  at  short 
intervals;  and  noxious  emanations 
destroyed  numbers  of  people  whom 
fire  and  water  had  spared.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  principal  stream  of  lava 
is  fifty  miles  in  length ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles ;  in  the  plains  its  general  depth 
is  100  feet,  but  in  the  channel  of  the 
Skapta  river,  which  it  dried  up,  it 
is  600  feet  in  perpendicular  depth. 
The  south-western  side  of  Iceland 
appears  to  be  one  vast  focus  of  sub- 
terranean fire,  for  the  several  erup- 
tions of  the  Orsefa,  the  Skeidera, 
Sida,  and  Skaptar  Yokuls,  seem  but 
as  occasional  outbreakings  from  one 
immense  volcanic  fissure,  which 
really  belongs  to  the  same  chain  of 
icy  mountains. 

The  phenomena  of  disaster  which 
we  have  just   described,  however 
awful  they  may  be  in  their  rare,  and 
it  may  be  unique,  occurrence,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  eccentricities 
of  a  living,  constant,  and  recupera- 
tive force  to  which  it  is  owing  that 
the  Icelandic  supply  of  sulphur  is 
consentaneously  spoken  of  as  in- 
exhaustible."   "  Sulphur,"  says  Dr. 
Carter  Blake,  in  the  work  before  us, 
"is  an  essential  product  of  volcanic 
action.    Now  Iceland,  a  dependency 
of  Denmark,  is  jyar  excellence  the 
spot  of  the  world  where  volcanic 
action  is  at  its  maximum,  and  Ice- 
land, as  a  consequence,  is  the  spot 
where  sulphur  is  found  most  exten- 
sively.    The   districts  round  the 
active  volcanoes  of  Etna,  in  Sicily, 
and  Vesuvius,  near  Naples,  supply 
the  whole  amount  of  sulphur  now 
used.    In  seeking,  then,  for  a  new 
source  of  this  commodity,  we  shall 
naturally  turn  our  attention  to  a 
volcanic  district.     And  where  in 
the  world  does  there  exist  another 
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country  so  pre-eminently  volcanic 
as  Iceland  ?  Its  fearful  lava  tracts, 
its  vast  plains  of  scorij©  and  ashes, 
its  numerous  volcanoes  belching 
forth  smoke  and  flame,  its  pools  of 
boiling  water,  its  spouting  geysers, 
its  vast  caldrons  of  seething  mud, 
proclaim  its  volcanic  origin.  Ice- 
land owes  its  upheaval  entirely  to 
volcanic  agency,  and  is  composed 
entirely  of  igneous  rocks.  Almost 
while  these  pages  are  passing 
through  the  press,  the  volcanic 
force  has  broken  out  in  Iceland, 
and  Skaptar  Yokul  burst  into  erup- 
tion for  four  days  in  the  month  of 
January  last." 

Considering  the  wide  and  various 
uses  of  sulphur,  whether  in  medi- 
cine, or  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, the  supply  of  that  commodity 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole 
of  the  civilized  world.  So  impor- 
tant an  influence  does  the  price  of 
sulphur  exercise  upon  the  cost  of 
production  of  bleached  and  printed 
cotton  stuff's,  f^oap,  glass,  and  other 
valuable  manufactures,  that  it  was 
the  express  subject  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  and  in  183S  tlie  British 
Government  took  very  decided  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  a  monopoly  at- 
tempted to  be  established  in  it  by 
the  Sicilian  Goverinnent. 

That  the  present  supply  of  sul- 
phur is  inadequate  to  the  demand 
is  proved  by  its  high  price,  by  the 
use  of  pyrites  as  a  substitute,  and 
by  the  inquiries  recently  made  by 
the  British  Government  as  to  its 
existence  in  Mexico.  That  the 
already  large  demand  for  this  im- 
portant substance  must  increase  is 
evident  when  we  consider  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  applied.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  gunpowder,  in  proportions 
ranging  from  ten  to  tw^enty  per 
cent.,  according  to  whether  the 
powder  is  required  for  war,  sport- 
ing, or  blasting  purposes.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  a  product  of  sulphur, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  che- 


mical agents  used  in  the  industrial 
arts,  and  is  very  extensively  used 
for  making  soda-ash  for  bleaching 
linen,  woollens,  straw,  and  other 
substances,  for  manure- making,  for 
refining  metals,  and  for  a  variety  of 
chemical  productions.  Soda-ash 
(alkali)  is  obtained  from  common 
salt  by  means  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  used  instead  of 
barilla  for  soap-making;  as  a  sub- 
stance for  pot  and  pearl  ashes  in 
glass- making  ;  for  cleaning  and 
bleaching ;  and,  in  the  form  of 
carbonate,  for  medicinal  and  domes- 
tic purposes.  In  the  year  1862 
the  enormous  quantity  of  from 
100,000  to  120,000  tons  of  the 
former,  and  from  25,000  to  30,000 
tons  of  the  latter,  was  made  iu 
Great  Britain  alone.  That  quan- 
tity is  now  vastly  increased. 

A  great  consumption  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  has  of  late  years  taken 
place  for  agricultural  purposes,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  the  most 
active  manure  for  turnips,  grass, 
and  cereals ;  whilst  it  has  been 
recently  discovered  that  the  use  of 
sulphur  in  its  purest  form,  flowers 
of  sulphur,  is  a  protection  against 
the  vine  disease — didium. 

l^lowers  of  sulphur  have  also 
been  strongly  recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  the  potato  disease. 
'*  Such,"  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Blake,  "  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
objects  to  which  sulphur  is  devoted, 
and  for  which  it  is  needed ;  there- 
by proving  most  conclusively  that 
the  consumption  is  only  limited  by 
the  supply." 

Dr.  Bhike's  little  volume  cornea' 
very  opportunely  at  a  moment 
when  the  question  of  this  supply  is 
being  seriously  agitated  ;  and  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived 
is  due  all  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion which  attach  to  the  opinions  of 
a  man  of  his  high  scientific  reputa- 
tion, who  has,  moreover,  had  the 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  him- 
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self  with  the  mines  and  mineral 
products  of  Central  America  by  a 
sometime  professional  residence  in 
Nicaragua.  Dr.  Blake  estimates 
the  relative  value  of  the  sources  of 
the  world's  sulphur  supply;  and 
after  having  awarded  the  palm,  for 
combined  excellence  and  abundance, 
to  Iceland,  proceeds  further  to  pre- 
fer, on  principles  of  economy  and 
profitable  working,  a  certain  north- 
eastern district  of  Iceland,  where  a 
large  and  rich  sulphur -yielding 
tract  has  lately  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  English  concessionaire, 
by  formal  agreement  with  the  Dan- 
ish Grovernmeut : — 

"  The  fact  that  sulphur,"  writes  Dr. 
Blake,  "  one  of  the  most  useful  sub- 
stances known,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Crookes,  '  the  mainstay  of  present 
industrial  chemistry,'  has  been  an 
article  of  commerce  throughout  all 
time,  and  that  a  ready  market  has 
always  existed  for  it,  is  familiar  to  all. 
Like  the  famous  electrum  of  the 
ancients,  its  origin  has  been  compara- 
tively unknown.  We  shall  briefly  con- 
sider the  conditions  under  which  sul- 
phur is  found;  its  geographical  dis- 
tribution over  the  face  of  the  globe; 
the  methods  of  its  preparation  for  the 
market,  and  the  circumstances  which 
may  lead  capitalists  to  seek  for  the 
productive  mineral  at  a  shorter  dis- 
tance from  our  own  shores  than  the 
Mediterranean  or  Mexico. 

"  Sulphur  is  a  simple  inflammable 
brittle  substance,  of  which  all  the 
Forces  found  native  belong  to  the 
rhombic,  or  trimetric,  system,  and  are 
more  or  less  modified  rhombic  pyra- 
mids. These  crystals  could  not  be 
formed  at  temperatures  approaching 
bhat  of  boiling  water,  or  be  exposed 
bo  such  a  temperature  without  altera- 
bion ;  crystals  of  native  sulphur  must, 
bherefore,  have  been  formed  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  Sulphur  does  not 
3ccur  anywhere  in  sufficient  quantity 
bo  constitute  a  rock,  but  is  widely  dis- 
seminated iThroughout  rocks  of"  diffe- 
rent ages,  either  implanted  in  crystals, 
in  small  beds,  nests  and  nodules  in  a 
pulverulent  condition,  as  a  coating,  as 
m  some  lavas,  or  as  a  cement  of  de- 
3omposed  trachyte.    Dr.  Sullivan  has 


said,  '  In  volcanic  regions  the  deposi- 
tion of  sulphur  may  result  from  two 
causes — first,  the  action  of  oxygen  on 
damp  sulphide  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  on 
solutions  of  the  gas  ;  and  second,  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  sulphide  of 
hydrogen,  HgS,  and  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, SgO.  If  the  former  be  in  ex- 
cess, water  and  sulphur  appear  to  be 
formed ;  if  the  latter  be  in  excess,  pen- 
tathionic  acid,  HgSgOg,  and  water  are 
formed ;  the  pentathionic  acid  is  gradu- 
ally decomposed  into  sulphur  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  produce  sulphates. 
In  connection  with  this  reaction,  it 
may  be  observed  that  several  sulphates 
are  associated  with  the  sulphur  found 
in  districts  where  the  sulphur  is  formed 
from  gases  escaping  through  fissures. 
Old  craters  having  such  active  fissures, 
called  fumaroles,  are  termed  solfa- 
taras.' 

Sulphur  is  found  in  Corfu,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eome,  Spain,  the 
clear  or  borax  lake  in  California,  the 
slopes  of  the  Popocatepetl,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Puebla,  Mexico,  in  Montana, 
North  America ;  and  in  the  Japanese 
islands.  Supply  from  these  sources  is 
practically  impossible,  and  the  whole 
supply  of  sulphur  to  Europe  and 
America  is  derived  from  the  Sicilian 
sulphur  deposits,  the  imports  of  which 
into  this  country  rose  from  16,686  tons 
in  1842  to  68,204  tons  in  1859,  and 
over  75,000  tons  in  1862;  and  in 
Erance,  from  6,668  tons  in  1820  to 
33,361  tons  in  1855. 

"  The  wildest  theories  have  been  ut- 
tered respecting  the  modes  of  the  origin 
of  sulphur.  An  inquirer  who  investi- 
gated the  Southern  Icelandic  mines 
in  a  superficial  manner  has  thrown 
out  a  theory  that  the  sulphur  derived 
from  Krisuvik,  and  other  southern 
localities,  has  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  sulphurets  of 
iron  contained  in  the  rocks.  This 
theory,  which  rivalled  some  of  the 
speculations  of  De  Luc,  was  expressed 
by  him  in  a  paper  read  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1873.  The  theory  was,  that  the  hidden 
fires  of  Iceland  dwell  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  not  in  its  interior ;  that 
the  boiling  springs  and  mud  caldrons 
certainly  do  not  derive  their  heat  from 
the  depths  of  our  globe,  but  that  the 
fire  which  jaourishes  them  is  to  be 
26 
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found  frequently  at  only  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  fermenting  mat- 
ters which  are  deposited  in  certain 
strata !  How  far  this  theory  is  prob- 
able may  be  estimated  when  we  glance 
at  the  converse  hypothesis,  which  we 
•must  impress  upon  our  readers.  The 
lava  at  Myvatn  is  only  a  few  feet,  or 
at  most,  a  few  yards,  thick ;  this  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
gaseous  vapour  escapes  from  innumer- 
able holes  in  the  lava  lying  between 
the  mines  and  the  lake.  The  stop- 
pages of  an  outlet  for  the  upward  flow 
of  the  gas  has  caused  the  outbreak  of 
the  fluid  at  spots  far  distant  from  the 
original  central '  crater  '  of  the  sulphur 
volcano.  The  geology  of  Mr.  Yincent 
was  decidedly  vague." 

Mr.  A.  de  Capel  Crowe,  H.  B.  M.'s 
Consul  at  CopeDhagen,  in  his  report 
to  the  roreign  Office,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows about  the  Icelandic  sulphur 
mines  which  recommend  themselves 
to  Dr.  Blake  as  the  most  eligible  of 
any  in  the  island  : — 

"  The  right  of  working  sulphur  mines 
■at  Myvatn,"  reports  Mr.  Crowe,  "  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  has 
recently  been  conceded  by  the  Danish 
Government  to  an  Englishman,  on  a 
fifty  years'  lease.  They  were  worked 
some  years  ago  for  account  of  a  Copen- 
Tiagen  house,  but  were  abandoned  in 
1851,  since  which  time  they  have  re- 
mained closed.  Many  causes  con- 
tributed to  this  result;  the  chief  of 
which,  doubtless,  were  ignorance  of  the 
proper  method  of  gaining  the  sulphur, 
the  cost  of  transport  on  horseback  to 
the  seaboard,  and  the  want  of  re- 
munerative demand. 

"  Since  then  these  conditions  have 
changed,  and  there  exists  no  reason 
why  these  mines  should  not  be  worked 
profitably.  They  extend  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  and  their  position  is 
most  advantageous,  in  the  middle  of  a 
flat  country,  within  an  easy  distance 
of  Husavik,  a  convenient  shipping 
port ;  and  during  the  many  years  they 
have  been  closed  the  deposits  must 
have  very  greatly  accumulated,  and 
should  yield  abundantly;  indeed,  so 
strong  was  this  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  that  they  long 
opposed  the  leasing  except  on  very- 


onerous  terms,  although  quite  unable 
themselves  to  work  them. 

"  As  these  mines  are  now  likely  to 
remain  in  English  hands  for  many 
years,  a  short  account  of  their  former 
history  may  be  read  with  some  in- 
terest. 

"  They  are  situated  between  65°  20' 
north  latitude  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  or, 
more  definitely  speaking,  lying  in  the 
tract  between  Myvatn  (Midge  Lake) 
on  the  east  and  Jokulsa  (Glacier  liiver) 
on  the  west. 

"  The  right  of  working  them  was 
bought  from  private  owners  by  the 
Danish  King  Frederick  the  Second,  in 
1563,  and  this  right  has  ever  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Danish 
Crown  (now  the  State).  During  the 
reign  of  this  king  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  was  extracted,  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  400  tons  annually. 
.  .  .  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment worked  the  mines  for  their  own 
account,  at  times  it  appears  with  con- 
siderable profit,  until  1806,  when  they 
were  again  leased  to  a  foreigner ;  and 
subsequently  have  at  times  been 
worked  by  private  speculators  up  to 
1851,  since  which  date,  as  already 
mentioned,  they  have  remained  un- 
touched. .  .  .  The  mines  at  Reyk- 
jaklidar-lSTamar  are  the  richest  to  be 
found  in  all  Iceland,  and  produce  large 
deposits  of  the  purest  sulphur. 

"  The  reproduction  is  incessantly 
going  on  from  upwards  of  a  thousand 
small  eminences  called  solfataras, 
which  are  found  on  the  ridge,  along 
the  sides,  and  at  the  foot  of  Namar- 
fjall.  Eich  sulphur  deposits  are  also 
found  at  the  Ketill  crater  (called 
Eremri-lSTamar),  while  the  least  rich 
are  the  Krabla-Namar ;  but  at  all 
these  there  is  a  continual  deposition 
of  sulphur  going  on.  They  all  have  the 
great  advantage  of  lying  in  the  track 
of  one  of  the  few  practicable  roads  in 
the  island,  leading  to  an  accessible 
shipping  port." 

The  evidence  of  Consul  Crowe 
upon  the  richness  and  value  of  the 
Myvatn  sulphur  fields,  is  corrobo- 
rated by  many  Icelandic  travellers 
and  sojourners,  whose  scientific  and 
literary  position,  as  pointed  out  by 
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Dr.  Carter  Blake,  renders  their 
opinion  pf  great  value  and  autho- 
rity. The  evidence  of  these  gen- 
tlemen goes  to  establish  tlie  im- 
mense quantity  and  the  purity  of 
the  sulpliur  in  the  nn'nes  of  the 
Myvatn  fields,  and  their  superiority 
over  those  of  any  other  district  in 
Iceland  ;  whilst  the  facility  of  trans- 
port, over  the  best  road  in  the 
island,  to  one  of  its  most  commo- 
dious and  most  accessible  harbours, 
is  added  to  other  advantages  of  a 
technically  mining  character. 

"  An  adequate  idea,"  we  are  told, 
"of  tl)e  value  of  the  Icelandic 
sulphur  fields,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Italy,  cannot  be  conveyed 
by  the  reports  of  travellers.  To 
thoroughly  comprehend  this,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  reproductive 
properties  displayed  by  solfataras, 
and  the  best  means  suggested  by 
practice  to  extract  tlie  sulphur  and 
yet  not  interfere  with  this  peculi- 
arity. 

"  The  process  for  the  separation 
of  the  Bulphur  at  the  celebrated 
solfatara  of  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples, 
wiiere  tlie  sulphur  is  condensed  in 
considerable  quantities,  amongst 
the  gravel  collected  in  the  circle 
which  forms  the  interior  of  tlie 
crater»  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 
The  Hii.xture  of  sulphur  and  gravel 
is  dug  u})  and  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion to  extract  the  sulphur,  and 
the  gravel  is  returned  to  its  original 
place,  and  in  the  course  of  about 
thirty  years  is  once  more  so  rich  in 
bulphur  as  to  serve  for  the  same 
process  again.  We  thus  see  that 
the  reproductive  process  occupies  a 
period  of  thirty  years  in  the  Italian 
mines,  whereas  the  same  results 
are  produced  in  three  yearn  in  the 
Icelandic  mines;  that  is,  that  a  given 
area  in  Iceland  will  j)n)duce  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  or  is 
ten  times  as  valuable,  as  the  same 
area  in  Italy." 

The  Danish  Government  were 
not  slow  to   perceive   that  there 


exists  at  Myvatu  an  enormous 
supply  of  sulphur  for  the  use  of 
the  European  colonist ;  and  have 
on  numerous  occasions  endeavoured 
to  attract  attention  to  the  value  of 
their  mineral  products.  Mr.  Lock, 
an  Englishman,  some  years  ago 
petitioned  the  Danish  Government, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  take  a 
lease  of  the  sulphur  mines  at 
Myvatn.  A  committee  was  elected 
by  the  Icelandic  Althing  to  report 
upon  the  subject.  This  report, 
which  is  dated  August  1-lth,  I8G0, 
exhibits  the  utmost  timidity  in  per- 
mitting an  alien  to  acquire  rights 
over  the  mineral  products  of  Ice- 
land. It  is  argued  that  the  in- 
habitants will  not  be  able  to  bene- 
fit by  the  wealth  of  sulphur  if  the 
mines  are  made  over  to  strangers, 
neither  can  it  be  controlled  that 
they  shall  not  destroy  the  mines 
altogether,  and  render  them  com- 
pletely useless,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years.  The  sulphur  mining 
at  Krisuvik  has  shown  that  these 
mines  are  better  and  richer  than 
had  been  expected  ;  and  this  may 
be  the  case,  too,  with  the  mines  in 
the  north,  which  have  most  fre- 
quently been  deemed  richer  and 
more  extensive  than  those  of  Kri- 
suvik. 

The  Danish  Government,  how- 
ever, did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  re- 
commendation of  what  Dr.  Blake 
calls  the  "  local  Ilome-Ilule  or^^ani- 
zation  ;  "  and  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1872,  a  contract  was  signed  be- 
tween Alfred  G.  Lock,  of  London, 
and  the  Danish  Minister  of  Justice, 
Andreas  Trederik  Krieger,  on  tho 
part  ot  the  Danish  (Government,  by 
which  the  latter  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Lock  a  fifty  years'  possession  of  tho 
richest  sulpliur  mines  in  Iceland. 
Of  this  property  Dr.  Carter  Blal%o 
gives  the  following  description: — 
"  The  projierty  comprises  the  Solfa- 
tarasjor  sulphur  springs,  the  sulphur 
banks  or  fields,  and  tho  sulphur 
quarries  belonging  to  the  Statu  of 
2G-2 
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Denmark,  and  situated  in  the  Things 
kSyssel,  in  the  north  and  east  pro- 
vinces of  Iceland.  The  sources  of 
sulphur  in  this  property  are  three- 
fold : — (1st)  the  Solfataras,  or  sul- 
phur springs  ;  (2nd)  the  sulphur 
banks,  or  fields ;  (3rd)  the  sulphur 
quarries." 

"  The  Solfataras. — Sulphur  is  formed 
by  certain  gases  generated  under- 
ground by  volcanic  action,  and  in  sol- 
fataras these  gases  find  their  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  through  sand, 
ashes,  or  other  volcanic  substances, 
and  in  their  passage  sublime  and  de- 
posit a  certain  portion  of  their  sulphur, 
a  certain  amount  escaping  into  the  air. 
This  formation  of  sulphur  is  con- 
tinuous and  increasing,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  volcanic 
influences  so  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  sulphur  is  formed,  and  the 
amount  taken  from  the  solfatara  re- 
placed. For  this  reason  they  are  called 
'  living.'  The  solfataras  of  Italy  re- 
quire a  period  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  to  renew  the  sulphur  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  pay  for  extraction,  whilst 
these  are  said  to  require  only  three 
years  to  produce  the  same  result,  the 
same  area  of  solfataras  in  Iceland 
being  consequently  ten  times  as  valu- 
able as  an  equal  area  in  Italy.  The 
methods  of  extracting  the  sulphur 
from  these  are  most  inexpensive,  and 
the  plant  required  is  of  the  simplest 
description.  The  gases  at  present 
escaping  into  the  air  can  be  condensed 
and  the  sulphur  obtained  in  a  pure 
crystallized  state,  without  any  ex- 
penses for  refining,  by  collecting  the 
gases  in  clay  vessels. 

"  The  Haliilmr  hanhs,  or  fields. — The 
gases  before  mentioned  escaping  into 
the  air  condense  and  deposit  sulphur, 
which,  were  the  atmosphere  always 
calm,  would  be  precipitated  in  regular 
banks  ;  but,  owing  to  the  constant 
shifting  of  the  wind,  it  is  blown  in  all 
directions,  forming  layers  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  extending  over  vast  areas 
of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
ground. 

"  Snlpluir  Quarries. — In  these  locali- 
ties the  accumulation  of  sulphur  has 
ceased,  and  when  once  extracted  is  not 


replaced;  they  are,  therefore,  called 
'  dead.'  The  sulphur  is  found  im- 
bedded in,  and  mixed  with,  lime,  clay, 
&c.,  and  nearly  all  the  sulphur  ex- 
ported from  Sicily  is  obtained  from 
this  description  of  sulphur-bearing 
strata.  The  same  kind  of  strata  exists 
in  the  Ecmagna  in  Italy,  and  in  some 
districts  of  Spain,  but  in  the  Eomagna 
the  deposit  is  390  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  only  yields,  in  the  furnaces, 
15  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  while  the  best 
of  those  in  Spain  are  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  con- 
tain a  varying  quantity  of  sulphur  of 
from  21  to  36  j)er  cent. — the  poorest 
strata  being  nearest  the  surface — 
whilst  these  in  Iceland  are  upon  the 
surface." 

following  up  the  comparison  here 
generally  instituted,  Dr.  Carter 
Blake  proceeds  to  tabulate  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  production  of  Sici- 
lian, of  Spanish,  and  of  Icelandic 
sulphur.  Seeing  that  the  cost  of  Si- 
cilian sulphur  per  ton  is  £5  17s.  4i., 
it  follows  that  the  profit  in  favour 
of  Icelandic  sulphur,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  £2  I85.  4r/.  per  ton, 
is  £2  19s. ;  and  that,  as  compared 
with  Spanish  sulphur,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  £4  lis.  per  ton, 
the  profit  in  favour  of  Icelandic  sul- 
phur is  £1  12s.  Sd. 

Another  small,  yet  significant  cal- 
culation, refers  to  the  "  estimated 
profit  on  Icelandic  sulphur."  The 
market  price  of  sulphur,  Dr.  Blake 
tells  us,  ranges  from  about  £G  5s. 
per  ton  for  third  quality,  to  £8  for 
best.  As  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  Icelandic  sulphur  would  be 
of  best  quality,  its  average  market 
price  may  be  safely  put  at  £7  per 
ton : — 

£   s.  d. 

Market  price   7    0  0 

Cost  price    2  18  4 

Estimated  profit,  per  ton    4  18 


Lastly,  the  following  calculation 
is  submitted  as  an  approximate  csti- 
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mate  of  the  profit  to  be  annually 
realized  from  a  bold  exploitation 
of  the  sulphur  mines  of  Iceland. 
"Italy,  in  the  year  1870,  exported 
52,546  tons.  From  the  comparison 
between  the  relative  formations, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
as  large  a  quantity  can  be  exported 
from  Iceland  as  from  Italy;  but 
supposing  that  for  the  first  year  or 
two  only  one-third  of  that  quantity 
is  exported —viz.,  17,515  tons,  at  a 
profit  of  £4  Is.  Sd.  per  ton,  the 
annual  profit  would  amount  to  over 
£71,500." 

In  laying  down  this  little  volume, 
we  would  simply  remark  that  the  ar- 
guments and  illustrations  by  which 
Dr.  Blake  enforces  the  capital- 
attracting  qualities  of  "  Sulphur  in 
Iceland,"  are  conducted  with  that 
gentleman's  well-known  terseness, 
lucidity,  and  conclusiveness.  And 
it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  well  to 
the  undertaking  which  he  expounds 
and  advocates,  seeing  that,  behind 
the  commercial  advantages  to  the 


British  capitalist  from  such  an  in- 
vestment as  is  here  suggested,  there 
is  a  principle  of  benevolence  and 
generosity  towards  a  people  and  a 
country  which,  so  poor  superficially 
and  in  the  amenities  of  climate, 
may  date  from  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Blake's  volume,  an  era  of  un- 
foreseen and  unexpected  prosperity. 

It  is  just  to  all  concerned  about 
"Sulphur  in  Iceland,"  to  say  that 
it  is  amply  adorned  with  lithographs, 
engravings,  maps,  and  diagrams, 
wherever  any  of  these  could  be  in- 
troduced with  advantage  to  the 
reader's  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  And  finally, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  "  Sulphur 
in  Iceland "  is  dedicated  by  its 
author  "  to  Captain  H.  P.  Burton, 
a  traveller  who  has  described  Ice- 
land as  it  is,  and  hinted  what  it  may 
become  ; and  who  contributes  a 
few  pages,  in  his  own  peculiar  and 
graphic  style,  to  enhance  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  volume. 
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OUE  POETEAIT  GALLEEY. 

SECOND  SEEIES.— No.  9. 


EIGHT  HON.  JONATHAN  CHRISTIAN, 

Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Ireland. 

LoED  Justice  Christian  is  one  of  the  few  public  men  the  incidents  of 
whose  private  life  are  comparatively  a  sealed  book.  His  entire  devotion 
to  his  profession  has  rendered  him  somewhat  alien  to  the  outer  world,  and 
yet  there  are  few  men  of  this  generation  in  Ireland  who  have  so  signally 
marked  their  career.  Born  in  the  small  town  of  Carrick-ou-Suir,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  the  son  of  a  respectable  solicitor,  he  went  to  school 
in  the  neighbourhood,  then  under  the  management  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  the  name  of  Eyall,  who  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  a  Mr. 
O'Connor,  and  there  he  continued  till  his  seventeenth  year,  and  from  that 
period  he  may  be  considered  to  have  been  self-taught. 

He  entered  Trinity  College,  and  passed  regularly  through  the  whole 
undergraduate  course,  down  to  and  including  the  fiual  examination,  in  the 
fourth  year,  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  but  owing  to  his  absence  from  Dublin, 
he  neglected  to  take  out  the  parchment.  He  obtained  during  the  course 
some  of  the  ordinary  honours — a  few  science  premiums,  and  a  certificate; 
but  his  collegiate  career,  as  in  the  case  of  many  men  who  subsequently 
became  distinguished,  was  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  and  afforded  no 
earnest  of  the  professional  eminence  he  was  destined  to  attain.  It  has 
been  said  that  at  school  he  was  in  advance  of  his  teachers,  that  he  was  a 
perfect  bookworm,  and  that,  with  great  quickness  of  apprehension  and 
wonderful  memory,  he  had  mastered  subjects  which  his  teachers  knew 
little  about.  He  had  Shakespeare  and  Byron  almost  by  heart,  and 
in  those  boyish  days  his  disposition  was  of  the  most  genial  kind;  he 
indulged  in  the  ordinary  amusements  of  boys,  and  was  given  much  to 
fishing  and  shooting.  He  was  especially  fond  of  poetry  and  music  ;  indeed, 
there  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  English  literature  in  which  he  was  not 
completely  skilled. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1834,  was  made  a  Queen's  Counsel  in  1846, 
was  appointed  Queen's  Serjeant  in  1851,  Solicitor-General  in  185G,  and 
placed  on  the  Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas  as  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges  in 
1858,  where  he  remained  till  18G7,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  his  fami- 
liar tribunal  as  Lord  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  which 
office  he  still  occu])ies.  He  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  King's  Inns  in 
Trinity  Term,  1852.  His  earlier  promotions  were  due  to  the  Liberal 
party,  but  his  ultimate  appointment  as  Lord  Justice  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Conservative  Government. 

He  was  apj)ointed  Law  i\dviser  at  Dublin  Castle  in  October,  1850,  but 
finding  the  duties  of  the  office  altogether  inconipatible  with  his  position 
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it  the  Chancery  Bar,  he  resigned  on  the  eve  of  Hilary  Term,  1851.  In 
)rdinary  cases,  declining  to  serve  the  Government  might  have  retarded, 
)r  altogether  prevented,  promotion,  but  the  great  name  as  a  lawyer  Mr. 
Christian  had  secured  at  the  Bar  precluded  anything  toward  him  like 
ordinary  treatment.  His  promotion  followed  rapidly,  and  it  was  at  his 
3wn  request  he  was  placed  on  the  Bench  in  1858,  rather  than  wait  the 
ilmost  inevitable  chance  of  the  Attorney- Generalship.  He,  like  other 
nen  in  large  business,  sought  repose,  but  it  cannot  be  said  this  was 
secured  by  his  elevation.  His  independence  of  mmd  and  thought  had 
separated 'him  from  his  contemporaries,  and  a  peculiarity  of  disposition 
md  taste  prevented  him  participating  in  the  ordinary  socialities  ot  society 
md  life.  He  never  dined  out,  except  at  the  King's  Inns,  when  his  obli- 
gations as  a  Bencher  entailed  this  on  him,  and  his  evenings  were  all  spent 

it  home.  1.  •  ^    ;i  • 

His  professional  success  was  early  and  unquestioned — so  great,  indeed,  m 
junior  days,  that  he  again  and  again  returned  briefs.    After  his  call  to  the 
Bar,  he  selected  the  Leinster  Circuit  for  Common  Law  practice  ;  and  though 
he  had  on  that  circuit  a  father  and  brother  who  were  leading  attorneys, 
he  would  not  take  a  brief  from  either,  by  reason  of  a  supposition  that  the 
relationship  would  have  influenced  the  retainer.    He  did  not,  however, 
continue  on  circuit.    He  was  unfitted  by  a  nervous  susceptibility  lor  the 
rouf^h-and-readv  work  of  Msi  Frius,  and  practice  at  the  Common  Law  Bar 
was°not  his  delight,  and  so  he  betook  himself  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  second  time 
in  1841,  and  we  well  remember  the  crowded  state  of  the  court  in  those 
halcyon  days,  when  juniors  thronged  its  precincts,  and  its  back  benches 
were  filled  as  though  some  sensational  Msi  Frius  trial  was  proceeding. 
Equity  was  then  to  be  learned  from  the  Bench,  and  the  advocates  there 
practising  knew  that  their  master  was  before  them.    There  rose  up  from 
the  third  row  of  junior  barristers,  on  a  day  Consule  Flanco,  in  Easter 
Term,  1844,  a  thoughtful  and  serious-faced  junior,  in  the  case  of  Stewart  v. 
The  Marquis  of  Boneg all,  and  having  enunciated  his  position  and  the  views 
he  thought  essential  to  its  maintenance,  he  resumed  his  seat.   The  counsel 
was  Mr.  Christian,  and  the  case  involved  a  question  on  the  exercise  of  a 
power  in  a  settlement,  a  subject  especially  familiar  to  the  Chancellor,  who 
never  once  interfered  during  the  argument  of  counsel,  but,  on  his  sitting 
down,  his  Lordship,  immediately  before  the  succeeding  counsel  rose,  inter- 
posed with  these  words  :— "  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  greatly  pleased  with 
the  argument  which  I  have  just  heard."  When  we  consider  who  the  speaker 
was,  and  how  chary  he  ever  was  of  his  praise,  and  the  remarkable  emphasis 
with  which  he  spoke  those  words,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Christian 
derived  greater  gratification  from  this  public  expression  of  opinion  than 
from  many  later  and  more  substantial  successes.  . 

Thenceforward  he  commanded  as  much  business  as  he  could  dispose  ot. 
He  occasionally,  in  some  special  case,  would  visit  the  law  courts,  but  his 
home  was  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  it,  as  an  advocate,  he  was  un- 
rivalled. His  advocacy  powers  were  something  marvellous,  w^ithout  any 
pretensions  to  what  is  popularly  called  oratory.  His  diction  was  perfect, 
and  the  language  in  which  he  clothed  his  arguments  was  simply  without 
a  blemish.  The  cogency  of  the  reasoning  had  redoubled  force  from  the 
expression,  and  the  power  of  illustration  seemed  to  grow  from  the  intel- 
lectual effort.  Hapless  individual  if  it  were  a  tricky  solicitor  he  had  to 
scathe,  helpless  opponent  if  fraud  was  to  be  eviscerated. 
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The  Court  of  Chancery  business  was,  in  those  days,  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Christian,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  was  a 
delight  to  any  intellectual  person  to  sit  in  that  court  and  listen  to  the 
argumentation  of  a  case  by  Mr.  Christian  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The 
subtlety  of  mind,  the  clearness  of  thought,  the  lucidity  of  expression,  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  equity  that  characterized  both  advocates,  was  an 
unfailing  source  of  gratification ;  and  dry  as  most  subjects  are  in  a  Court 
of  Equity,  weariness  in  those  days  never  resulted  from  a  sitting  in 
Chancery.  Acuteness  and  subtlety  were  more  the  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  and  this  possibly  may  have  interfered  with  his  advocacy; 
logical  precision  and  force  were  the  prevalent  feature  in  Mr.  Christian's 
speeches,  and  so  his  address  was  the  more  impressive  ;  but  the  preparedness 
of  each  in  their  respective  roles,  the  non-omission  of  a  point  that  might 
tell  in  favour  of  their  clients,  the  power  with  which  cases  were  handled 
and  authorities  canvassed,  added  to  the  zeal  of  a  fearless  advocacy,  all 
contributed  to  signalize  the  career  of  either  gentleman.  They  have 
both  received  their  reward.  The  one  in  his  appointment  to  the  Lord 
Justiceship  of  Appeal,  the  other  to  an  honoured  seat  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

The  great  desire  of  solicitors  to  have  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen 
retained  was  exemplified  on  one  occasion  when  a  leading  solicitor,  whose 
business  was  ordinarily  done  by  Mr.  Christian,  having  filed  a  Bill  in 
Chancery  had  forgotten  to  retain  his  counsel,  and  the  defendant's  solicitor 
ascertained  the  fact,  sent  the  usual  lionorarium  to  Mr.  Christian,  which, 
when  the  plaintift''s  solicitor  ascertained,  he  forthwith  dismissed  his  own 
Bill,  paid  tlie  costs,  and  at  once  filed  a  new  Bill,  on  which  occasion  he  did 
not  forget  the  necessary  retainer.  The  numerous  judgments  delivered  by 
Judge  Christian,  when  on  the  Common  Law  Bench,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  series  of  Irish  Reports  beginning  with  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Irish  Common  Law  volumes,  and  are  inclusive  up  to  the  seventeenth 
volume,  and  his  Equity  decisions  begin  with  the  new  series  of  Irish 
Heports. 

We  select  a  few  utterances  as  more  distinctly  characterizing  the  Lord 
Justice,  and  indicating  more  accurately  than  personal  observation  the 
mind  and  manner  of  the  speaker.  In  a  case  depending  on  the  effect  of  a 
landed  estate  conveyance  to  pass  property  in  a  plot  of  ground  belonging 
to  an  adjoining  owner,  which,  by  a  mistake  of  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  the 
court,  was  included  in  the  map  annexed  to  the  conveyance  to  the  pur- 
chaser, the  Lord  Justice  thus  described  the  court :  "  Tlie  Landed  Estates 
Court  is  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commission. 
The  Incumbered  Estates  Act  was  passed  at  an  abnormal  time,  with  certain 
objects  political  and  social,  which  need  not  liere  be  dwelt  on.  Towards 
these  objects  the  first  and  indispensable  necessity  was  this,  to  sweep  from 
the  land  of  Ireland,  at  one  stroke,  that  incubus  of  complicated  title  and 
incumbrance  which  had  been  a  terror,  or  a  snare,  to  intending  purchasers, 
and  by  which  a  large  part  of  the  island  was  practically  withdrawn  from 
the  land  market.  With  this  object  a  special,  originally  a  temporary, 
tribunal  was  constituted  with  powers  hitherto  unknown  to  the  law,  and 
especially  shocking  to  the  prepossession  of  the  British  jurist.  It  was  to 
be  a  great  manufactory  of  brand-new  titles.  The  grant  of  the  Commis- 
sionera  was  so  to  work,  that  by  a  sort  of  conveyancing  magnetism,  it  would 
draw  out  not  merely  from  the  owner  whose  estate  was  under  sale,  or  from 
whatever  other  persons  might  intervene  as  parties  iu  the  proceeding,  but 
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from  the  absent,  the  helpless,  the  iufant,  the  married  woman,  the  mentally 
imbecile,  nay,  even  the  unborn,  every  particle  of  estate  and  interest  legal 
or  equitable,  present  or  future,  known  or  unknown,  patent  or  latent,  in 
the  land  expressed  to  be  conveyed,  and  would  concentrate  the  whole  in  the 
purchaser  ;  freed  from  everything  that  the  conveyance  itself  did  not  save. 
He  was  told  that  he  would  go  forth  with  a  title  regenerated,  purified  from 
antecedents,  and  which  itself  should  be  the  starting  point  for  future 
derivation.  And  to  dispel  all  misgiving  as  to  the  impregnability  of  his 
position,  there  was  added  that  wholly  unique  provision  in  the  49th  section 
of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commission  Act — till  then  without  a  parallel,  I 
believe,  in  our  law — by  which  if  there  was  anything  that  could  be  done  or 
consented  to  by  any  human  being,  by  which  wrong  could  be  turned  into 
right,  all  courts  were  enjoined  to  presume  conclusively  that  such  acts  had 
been  done,  or  that  such  consent  had  been  given.  How  this  prodigious 
measure  w^as  received  in  this  country,  when  it  was  brought  forward  twenty 
years  ago,  many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember.  !Revolution,  confisca- 
tion, a  new  Cromw^ellian  settlement,  experimeiitum  in  covpore  vili,  insult 
which  no  Government  would  dare  to  offer  to  any  other  part  of  the 
empire ;  nor  even  to  this,  if  men  of  weight  or  authority  were  in  its  high 
places  ;  these  are  the  things  which  were  thought  and  freely  spoken  at  the 
time.  Lord  Brougham,  no  timid  legislator  in  legal  change,  opposed  the 
Bill  by  reason  of  this  very  aspect  of  it — its  menace  to  unguarded  rights. 
But  the  Bill  became  law.    The  Commission  held  its  way."* 

Again  :  "  We  were  told  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Equity  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;  its  ceaseless  growth,  and  expansive  capability  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  new  and  shifting  requirements  of  society.  I  do  not 
complain  of  that  line  of  reasoning,  for  it  does  in  truth  bring  us  to  the 
very  point  of  the  controversy.  It  is  precisely  in  the  utter  absence  of  that 
very  quality  of  spontaneous  growth,  that  all  analogy  fails  between  occa- 
sional and  statute-made  authorities  and  the  ancient  jurisdictions.  The 
Estates  Court  is  the  creature  of  a  statute  ;  in  jurisdiction  and  very  being 
it  is  cooped  within  hard-and-fast  lines  which  the  statute  has  drawn  round  it, 
and  which  by  no  possible  effort  of  its  own  organization  can  it  ever  right- 
fully outgrow.  Invested  in  one  aspect  of  it  with  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliament,  it  offers  in  all  others  the  feature  of  the  revolutionary  Com- 
mission from  which  it  sprang,  ill-regulated  and  eccentrical,  an  excrescence 
and  a  deformity  upon  our  Judiciary  Establishment. "f 

In  speaking  of  married  women's  separate  estate,  he  thus  describes  it : 
"In  what  way  it  is  that  the  word  'sole,'^er  se  yroprio  vigore,  has  any 
import  towards  separation  of  the  proprietary  interests  of  husband  and 
wife,  is  not,  I  confess,  to  me  intelligible.  Of  itself  the  word  is  of  not 
merely  an  equivocal,  but  a  shifting  and  variable  signification.  It  is  not  a 
self-interpreting  word,  but  essentially  relative,  taking  sense  and  colour 
wholly  from  the  thing  which  it  chances  for  the  time  being  to  have  relation 
to.  Applied  to  the  personal  status  of  a  woman,  it  has  a  relation  to 
marriage ;  feme  sole  is  in  contradistinction  to  feme  covert.  Applied  to 
property,  it  has  no  relation  at  all  to  marriage ;  its  primary  sense  coincides 
with  that  of  the  word  'several,'  not  with  that  of  the  word  separate. 
"When  in  Conveyancing  we  speak  of  '  sole  estate,'  or  '  sole  seisin/  we 
speak  in  contradistinction  to  property  held  in  community,  ^.<?.  joint  tenancy, 


*  In  Re  Tottenham's  Estate,  3  Irish  Rep.  Equity,  547,  548.  f  Ihid,  563. 
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tenancy  in  common,  coparcenary.  But  the  right  the  law  gives  a  husband 
in  his  wife's  chattels  is  none  of  these,  but  a  right  as  sole,  i.e.  as  several,  as 
hers  was  before  the  marriage.  What  she  had  before  marriage,  *  for  her 
sole  use  and  benefit,'  he  has  after  marriage,  '  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit.' 
That  is  the  primary  technical  sense  of  the  word  when  applied  to  property. 
A  more  popular,  and  in  wills  more  usual,  sense  is  that  of  an  expletive, 
importing  absoluteness  of  ownership."*  Again:  "  For  the  procedure  of 
a  Court  of  Equity,  method  which  curbs  the  caprice  of  the  judge  is  better 
than  laxity,  which  tempts  him  to  indulge  it." 

He  is  speaking  on  the  construction  of  a  settlement,  in  which  the  word 

issue  "  was  held  to  mean  children : — 

"  Parent  appended  to  '  issue'  has  been  held  to  give  to  the  word,  other- 
wise indefinite,  the  sense  of  immediate  offspring.  To  my  mind  such  words 
as  '  of  the  marriage,'  or  '  by  him  the  said  intended  husband,'  or  such 
like,  occurring  in  a  marriage  settlement,  possess  still  more  strongly  the 
same  significaacy.  No  doubt,  in  strict  propriety  of  language,  the  most 
remote  descendants,  as  well  as  the  children,  would,  in  a  sense,  be  issue  of 
the  marriage,  but  so  would  the  most  remote  descendants  be  issue  of  the 
first  pair  of  parents.  Thus  we  familiarly  call  Adam  and  Eve  our  first 
parents,  and  therefore  the  argument  derived  from  the  use  of  such  words 
as  '  parent,'  or  '  of  the  said  marriage,'  and  such  like,  will  not  staud  the 
test  of  philological  criticism." f 

Eegistration  law  differs  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  in  the  latter  country 
a  system  of  E-egistration  has  prevailed  since  Queen  Aune's  reign,  regulat- 
ing priorities  of  title.    The  Lord  Justice  thus  observes  on  it: — 

"  The  subject  of  Eegistration  law  is  one  of  the  few  hitherto,  happily, 
but  veri/  few,  in  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  regard  questions  of  Irish 
title  and  property  from  an  exclusively  English  point  of  view:  the  truth 
^is,  that  the  part  which  Eegistration  law  has  played  in  England  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  that  which  it  has  filled  in  Ireland.  Its  area  there  is 
confined  to  two  counties.  Substantially  to  the  present  hour,  over  the 
broad  face  of  England,  the  visible  badge  and  index  of  ownership  of  land 
is  the  possession  of  title-deeds,  joined  to  possession  of  the  estate.  This 
state  of  things  has  been  made  tolerable  by  the  clearness  of  English  titles, 
and  the  habits  of  the  English  people.  Titles  there  are  simplicity  itself, 
compared  with  the  intricacies  in  which  centuries  of  incumbrance,  of  litiga- 
tion, and  of  evading  of  obligation,  had  enveloped  Irish  titles  before  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Act  had  come  to  partially  clear  the  ground.  In 
England,  therefore,  the  deeds  were  comparatively  few  in  number — it  was 
realized  by  every  one  that  the  possession  of  them  was  the  very  first  point 
to  which  a  conveyancer  would  give  his  attention  ;  they  were  kept  together 
with  the  care  and  method  characteristic  of  that  people ;  and  the  muniment 
room  was  an  institution  on  every  considerable  estate."  ^ 

His  summing  up  of  the  arguments  in  the  case  is  short  and  terse  :  "  The 
contest  between  these  litigants  is  brought  to  this  simple  condition  ;  on 
the  one  hand  a  first  mortgage,  merely  equitable,  capable  of  being  regis- 
tered, but  not  registered.  On  the  other  hand  a  second  mortgage  from 
the  same  grantor,  legal  and  registered.    In  the  granting  of  that  second 


*  Massey  v.  Hayes,  1  Irisli  Rep,  Equity,  117. 

+  Dixon  Trusts,  4  Irish  Kep.  Equity,  13. 

i  Agra  Bank  v.  Barry,  6  Irish  llep.  Equity,  161. 
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mortgage  gross  fraud  upon  the  first  mortgage  committed  by  tbe  grantor- 
but  a  total  failure  of  proof  to  show  that  the  grantee  in  the  second  mort' 
gage  had  notice,  actual,  imputed,  or  constructive  of  the  first.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  decree  which  gives  priority  to 
the  tirst  mortgage  over  the  second  is  at  variance  with  first  principles,  and 
incapable  of  being  supported "  (p.  165).  if       ^  , 

The  decree  which  followed  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
l^ords  last  session.   He  is  alluding  to  the  Ulster  Tenant  Eight  Custom  — 
The  statute  (the  Land  Act,  1870)  does  not  venture  to  assert  that  what 
this  right  rests  on  is  even  a  custom/m  the  legal  sense  of  that  word 
Instead  of  that,  we  have  the  strange  periphrasis  the  '  usages  '  "  (mark  the 
plural) ''the  usages  prevalent  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  are  known 
a?,  and  iQ  this  Act  intended  to  be  included  under  the  denomination  of,  the 
Ulster  Tenant  Eight  Custom  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cevt^im  fasciculus  of  various 
diverse  and  utterly  undefined  usages,  ticketed,  for  convenience  sake,  with 
the  general  name  of  the  Ulster  Tenant  Eight  Customs."    In  speakincr  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  1870,  he  observes  :  "  The  discovery  was  made  that  the 
necessity  for  exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  the 
occupation  and  ownership  of  land,  was  in  large  measure  the  fault  of  the 
Irish  Judges  ;  for  that  if  they  had  only  had  sufficient  enlightenment  to 
have  applied  to  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right  Custom  the  law  of  England 
regarding  Agricultural  Usages,  as  expounded  Wigglesworth  v.  Ballison, 
and  Its  attendant  tram  of  decisions,  the  need  for  such  legislation  as  this 
would  have  been  wholly  superseded  in  Ulster,  and  partially  so  in  other 
provinces,    ho  long  as  this  notion  was  confined  to  flashy  articles  in  maga- 
zmes  and  newspapers,  it  was  merely  a  thing  to  smile  at ;  but  when  it  came 
to  be  repeated  by  statesmen,  and  even  (as  it  was)  by  lawyers  of  standino- 
and  reputation,  one  was  forced  to  think  with  gravity  on  the  lenoths  of 
extravagance  into  which,  even  in  subjects  of  exact  thought,  such  Is  law. 
when  they  unhappily  become  the  terrain  for  party  warfare,  men  will  suff-er 
themse  yes  to  be  hurried.    I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  anything 
more  utterly  frivolous  and  puerile  than  this  notion,  never  exercised  the 
brain  of  the  flightiest  of  essayists.    The  Judge  who  three  years  ago  would 
have  laid  down  that  doctrine,  would  have  been  greeted  with  universal  and 
merited  derision.'  ^  Agam :  "What's  the  proposition?    Incorporate  by 
implication,  as  an  incident,  to  a  contract  of  tenancy,  which,  as  expressed 
IS  one  from  year  to  year  determinable  on  every  1st  of  November,  a  usage,' 
the  practical  eflect  of  which  would  be  to  make  that  tenancy  a  perpetuity. 
1)0  this  under  the  notion  that  you  are  following  the  English  cases  of 
Agricultural  Usages,  which  regulate  mere  details  of  farming,  right  to  an 
away-going  crop  course  of  husbandry,  paying  for  manure  when  leaving, 
ind  such  like,  all  in  strict  subordination  to,  and  consistency  with,  the 
erms  of  the  express  tenancy  !    Have  I  used  language  too  strong  when  I 
^alledthis  nonsense?    There  are  two  things  which  are  essential  in  the 
Knghsh  cases,-!  irst,  the  term  which  the  usage  is  allowed  to  import 
oiust  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  express  contract.    Second,  the  usacre 
tseit  must  be  certain  ;  where  is  the  consistency,  when  the  gist  of  the 
isage  13  to  turn  the  tenure  into  a  perpetuity-'  and  where  is  the  cer- 
ainty,  when  the  very  essence  of  the  usage  is  that  the  landlord  may  put  an 
;nd  to  it  at  his  pleasure  ?  "  *  J  i 


*  Waterford  Estate,  5  I.  Rep.  Equity,  458. 
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In  1867,  Mr.  Justice  Christian  was,  as  we  have  stated,  transferred  from 
the  Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas  to  the  Lord  Justiceship  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery,  and  an  appointment  more  thorough!}'  fitting  could 
not  have  been  made.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  to  office,  one  of  those  blunders  was  committed  in 
nominating  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  which  unfortunately  has  become 
too  characteristic  of  English  Ministers  in  conducting  the  Government  of 
Ireland.  The  Legislature  had  passed  an  Act  reversing  the  policy  that 
had  heretofore  excluded  Eoman  Catholics  from  that  high  office,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  resolved  he  would  be  the  first  to  appoint  a  Eoman  Catholic 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Admitting  that  it  was  politic  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  interests  of  his  party, 
to  appoint  a  Eoman  Catholic  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  the  condemnation 
of  the  selection  he  did  make  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  passed  over 
highly  competent  Eoman  Catholics  to  appoint  one  not  so  competent.  The 
late  Chief  Baron  Pigot  was  a  highly  accomplished  lawyer,  and  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Chancery  Bench  would  have  commanded  the  confidence  of 
the  profession  and  the  public.  Then  there  was  Chief  Justice  Monahan, 
who  at  the  Bar  had  a  large  Chancery  practice.  There  was  also  Baron 
Deasy,  whose  business  had  been  almost  exclusively  in  Equity ;  and  the 
elevation  of  any  one  of  these  to  the  Chancery  Bench  would  have  been 
accepted  without  a  murmur.  But,  with  singular  infelicity,  Mr.  Gladstone 
passed  by  those  who  were  eligible  in  point  of  professional  standing,  to 
select  a  gentleman  whose  professional  qualifications  did  not  entitle  him  to 
aspire  to  such  an  office. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  lawyer  so  profound  and  accomplished  as  Lord 
Justice  Christian  should  feel  keenly  his  position  on  the  same  bench  with 
one  to  whom  Equity,  in  its  principles  and  practice,  was  unknown  and 
foreign.  Many  circumstances  occurred  that  rendered  association  irksome, 
the  more  so  as  disagreements  in  judgments  were  developed,  until  open 
antagonism  was  manifested,  and  the  Lord  Justice  considered  himself 
warranted  in  expressing  his  opinions  from  the  bench  and  also  through  the 
press. 

The  position  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  the  time  was  anything  but 
satisfactory.  Its  practice  had  gradually  lessened  in  importance  by  nar- 
rowing its  scope, by  causes  being  taken  from  the  Court  into  Masters'  offices, 
by  a  delegation  of  the  actual  business  of  the  Court  to  the  subordinate 
officials,  and  especially  by  the  diversion  of  much  of  that  business  to  the 
Incumbered  Estates  ;  then  came  the  time  when  there  were  no  pleadings, 
no  joining  of  issues,  no  limitation  to  the  period  when  evidence  was  to  be 
closed — a  time  when  tiie  practice  of  the  Court  was  increasing  affidavits, 
and  when  these  were  allowed  to  be  made  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 

All  these  things  sorely  troubled  the  Lord  Justice.  But  then  came  an 
Act  of  18G7  which  dealt  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  procedure 
under  this  statute  has  been  the  subject  of  his  unmeasured  scorn.  The 
statute  was  passed  to  adopt  the  Englit^h  model  of  procedure  in  Ireland,  to 
prohibit  references,  to  abolish  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  to  appoint  a  Vice- 
chancellor,  with  whom  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  sliould  unite  and  do  the 
whole  business  of  the  judicial  work  of  a  suit  in  Chancery  ;  but  the  means 
to  eff'ect  these  results  were  general  orders,  and  the  mode  in  which  these 
were  framed  and  carried,  the  Lord  Justice  felt  compelled  to  earnestly  pro- 
test against  and  condemn.  He  highly  appreciated  and  approved  the  statute 
of  18G7,  and  it  was  its  judicial  frustration  in  practice  that  he  considered 
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it  his  duty  to  publicly  censure.  And  that  his  reprobation  was  war- 
ranted is  testified  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  Act 
still  remained  unexecuted.  "  In  two  of  its  most  cardinal  ordinances  default 
has  been  made.  The  initial  duty  of  elaborating  in  general  orders  a  new 
Code  of  Practice — a  duty  which  was  put  in  suspense  five  years  ago — 
remains  suspended  still ;  and  of  far  more  practical  moment,  the  abolished 
system  of  references  and  delegating  of  judicial  duty  has  been  succeeded 
by  another  like  it,  but  with  a  diflference,  that  whereas  the  former  was 
to  officers  of  high  position  and  unquestioned  competency,  the  latter  is 
to  those  whose  utter  unfitness  for  it  is  secured,  and  in  effect  prescribed, 
by  the  statute  itself."* 

In  fact,  the  system  of  Chambers  and  Chief  Clerks  has,  in  Ireland,  been 
found  impracticable ;  for,  as  it  is  part  of  a  Chief  Clerk's  duty  to  avoid 
dealing  with  judicial  matters,  especially  as  counsel  are  not  iieard  before 
them,  so  it  has  occurred  that,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  Chief  Clerks  have 
drifted  into  this  course. 

No  doubt  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  Lord  Justice,  and  his  irritation  was  not  unnaturally 
increased  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan  to  preside  over  it, 
to  whom  he  felt  he  could  not  look  with  any  confidence  for  assistance  in 
making  things  better.  In  one  of  the  powerful  and  pungent  pamphlets 
which  he  published,  he  thus  refers  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor : — 

"  As  a  practising  barrister  he  achieved  a  respectable  success,  but  it 
lay,  from  first  to  last,  with  an  exclusiveness  here  unprecedented,  within  a 
particular  speciality.  For  the  purpose  now  in  hand,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  his  estrangement  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  its  jurisprudence 
was,  througliout,  as  entire  and  unchequered  as  that  of  any  serjeant  who 
ever  wore  the  coif  in  the  Common  Pleas  of  England  could  by  possibility 
have  been.  Of  no  other  Irish  barrister  of  mark  coiold  this  have  heen  said 
with  a  literalness  so  unique.  With  others  it  would  have  been  a  question 
of  degree,  ivith  him  it  was  absolute. 

"  It  may,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  taken  to  be  no  less  than  a  literal 
truth  that  the  first  problem  of  Equity  law  that  ever  seriously  engaged  his 
thoughts  was  the  first  that  he  had  to  decide  in  his  capacity  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  Or,  if  any  unnoted  exceptions  there  were,  they  must  have 
been  of  a  rareness  and  triviality  so  infinitesimal  as  would  but  prove  the 
rule. 

"  Even  at  Common  Law  his  reputation  was  rather  that  of  the  eloquent 
jury  advocate  than  of  the  erudite  lawyer  in  banco  ;  nor  has  it,  indeed,  been 
ever  other  than  notorious  that  the  true  point  d'appui  from  which  his 
fortunes  made  their  wondrous  advance  lay  elsewhere  than  at  the  Four 
Courts.  One  incident  may  be  noted,  as  marking  with  precision  his  pre- 
official  forensic  grade.  When  selected  by  the  late  Lord  Carlisle  for  the 
Solicitor- Generalship  (being  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  standing), 
he  was  still — a  thing  unprecedented- — holding  the  place  of  a  County 
Judge,  an  office,  no  doubt,  both  honourable  and  useful,  but  not,  in  those 
days  at  least,  usually  retained  after  reaching  any  notable  eminence. 
There  is  not  now  upon  the  Superior  Bench  one  other  Judge  by  whom  it 
was  ever  held,  and  to  most  of  them  an  offer  of  it  at  a  corresponding  stage 
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of  his  career  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  slight.  His  promotion  to  a 
Puisne  Judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas  was  not  much  remarked  upon,  as 
it  was  but  the  ordinary  sequel  to  his  tenure  of  law-office  ;  lut  men  held 
their  hreaths  ivhen  it  went  out  that  one  hred  in  such  a  school  was  about  to 
occupy  the  seat  of  Sugden  and  of  Redesdale  !  " 

However  some  persons  may  question  the  propriety  of  the  Lord  Justice 
in  raising  such  a  discussion,  no  one  can  impeach  the  conscientious  honesty 
of  his  motives.  The  person  was  to  him  nothing,  the  honour,  dignity,  and 
utility  of  the  office  everything  ;  and  he  was  justified  in  entering  his  protest 
when  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  as  it  virtually  was  by  such 
an  appointment,  that  the  Chancellorship  of  Ireland  requires  "  no  habitua- 
tion to  the  jurisprudence  of  Equity  or  the  erudition  of  the  Common  Law, 
but,  in  place  of  them,  the  one  all-atoning,  all-sufficing  merit — the  favour  of 
some  sect  or  faction  potent  in  electioneering." 

A  review  of  several  matters  discussed  in  the  Lord  Justice's  pamphlets, 
"The  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  Chancery  Ireland  Act,  18G7,"  and 
"  The  Coming  Court  of  Pinal  Appeal  for  Ireland,"  would  lead  us  far  away 
into  speculative  topics  ;  but  we  may  cite  a  passage  or  two  from  them.  He 
is  speaking  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  which  it  is  the 
expounder:  this  is  "the  vast,  the  intricate,  the  multiform  science  of 
Equity  and  of  Eeal  Property  Law." 

"  To  acquire  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  these  is,"  says  the  Lord 
Justice,  "  to  average  minds,  the  labour  of  a  lifetime ;  but  to  be  teachers 
and  dispensers  of  them  requires  a  practical  training,  as  special,  as  minute, 
and  as  prolonged  as  any  other  department  of  human  knowledge  that  could 
be  mentioned.  There  is  yet  another  quality  which  ought  to  accompany 
special  knowledge  in  the  composition  of  a  Judge  of  Appeal.  Strength,  a 
nature  of  a  certain  fibre,  an  intrepidity  of  initiative,  which  would  know 
how,  when  need  were,  to  rise  to  the  height  of  what  has  been  called 
judicial  law-making,  but  which,  in  truth,  in  the  hands  of  a  true  lawyer,  is 
no  more  than  knowing  how  so  to  evoke  the  elastic  adaptive  quality  of 
Equity  as,  without  straining  its  established  rules,  to  make  it  keep  pace 
with  the  ever-advancing  exigencies  of  a  highly  artificial  society.  It  is 
plain  that  there  are  needed  here  two  things  in  combination — knowledge 
and  boldness.  A  man  of  facile,  pliant  nature — one  of  second-hand  ideas — 
whose  habitual  mental  attitude  is  to  be  always  standing  at  the  back  of 
some  other,  such  a  one  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  court  of  which 
self-reliant  strength  ought  to  be  a  reputed  quality." 

In  defending  from  the  Bench  his  judgment  in  an  important  case  of 
Howlin  V.  Sheppard,  in  which  he  had  severely  commented  on  the  Chief- 
Clerk  system,  he  asks — "  llolding'the  conviction  that  I  did,  believing  pro- 
foundly in  the  commanding  importance  of  these  things,  as  I  did,  ought  I, 
could  I,  in  honour,  keep  silence,  or  ought  I  rather  raise  such  voice  of 
warning  as  not  any  quality  of  my  own,  but  my  position  in  the  Court 
might,  perhaps,  cause  to  be  listened  to  in  circles  outside  the  Court,  and 
whose  opinion  would,  perhaps,  weigh  with  tlie  erring  tribunals  ?  The 
former  course  would  have  been  by  far  the  easiest  for  myself.  I  chose 
the  latter. 

"The  result  is  well  known.  My  efforts  have  not  been  well  received. 
Bitter  irritation  and  resistance  is  what  they  have  provoked — resistance 
in  some  quarters  implacable,  in  others  inert,  in  all  unreasoned.  I  have 
drawn  upon  myself  the  displeasure  of  my  brother  Judges,  or  at  least  some 
of  them.    I  deeply  lament,  but  I  cannot  help  it.    And  upon  that  there 
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bave  followed — wliat  of  course  was  sure  to  follow  upon  it — attacks  from 
meaner  quarters,  which,  if  I  stoop  so  low  as  to  even  glance  at  here,  it  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  informing  those  by  whom  these  things  may 
have  been  inspired,  once  for  all,  that  influences  of  that  kind  are  wasted 
upon  me. 

"  I  know  they  are  but  what  every  one  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
who,  in  this  unhappy  country,  in  any  department  whatever,  with  what 
object  soever,  however  pure  and  single-minded,  has  had  the  courage  to 
lift  himself  for  a  little  out  of  the  hackneyed  grooves.  Do  we  not  know  the 
sort  of  common  cry  that  is  sure  to  be  opened  ?  And  when  I  remember 
the  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  been  similarly  assailed,  I  confess  it 
is  with  a  certain  pride  that  I  find  myself,  in  my  humble  way,  thought 
worthy  of  a  like  testimonial. 

"But  as  for  influencing  in  any  way  my  actions,  these  things  pass  me 
as  the  idle  wind.  Combination  among  the  interested,  organization  of 
obstruction,  obloquy  concerted,  whether  within  the  Court  or  outside  it, 
none  of  these  things  ever  have  availed,  or  ever  shall  avail,  to  sway  me  by 
one  hair's  breadth  from  a  course  which  I  believe  to  be  the  right  one." 

In  closing,  he  adds  : — "  My  term  of  judicial  life  is  now  drawing 
towards  its  close.  But,  be  it  short  or  be  it  long,  for  so  long  as  it  shall 
continue,  there  will  be  one  Judge,  at  least,  upon  the  bench  of  this  Court 
of  Appeal  who,  I  hope,  will  still  be  found  not  incapable  of  realizing  hia 
own  duties,  and  who  I  know  will  not  fear  to  perform  them."  * 

Another  quotation,  and  we  have  done ;  it  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet 
on  *'  The  Coming  Court  of  Final  Appeal  for  Ireland,"  and  the  writer  is 
contending  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Chancellorship.  "  There  are 
two  modes  of  dealing  with  Irish  disaff"ection,  one  of  which  is  sure  to  fail, 
the  other  to  succeed,  if  only  it  be  consistently  and  resolutely  persevered 
in.  The  first  is  alternate  bluster  and  cajolement,  to-day  proclaiming  that, 
at  all  hazards,  the  integrity  of  the  empire  must  be  maintained,  to-morrow 
that  the  wishes  of  the  '  Irish  people  '  must  be  deferred  to,  which  '  Irish 
people '  the  enemies  of  British  connection  invariably  assume  to  mean 
themselves.    These  things  but  add  fuel  to  flame. 

"  The  other  mode  is  steadfast,  persistent,  uncompromising  action.  I  do 
not  mean  physical  coercion,  but  the  sort  of  action  which  will  be  most 
likcl}^  if  anything  can  do  it,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  ultima 
ratio. 

"  What  is  wanted  is  a  course  of  conduct  which  would  show,  by  acts  not 
words,  that  the  British  mind  has  settled  down  immutably  in  the  tenet  that 
an  Irish  Parliament,  under  what  disguise  soever,  is  not  within  the  possi- 
unties  of  politics.  To  remove  from  time  to  time,  not  abruptly  or  spas- 
modically, but  as  occasions  naturally  present  themselves,  institutions 
which  keep  alive,  in  the  minds  even  of  the  well-afl'ected,  the  idea  of 
separateness ;  this  would  be  a  course  of  action  worth  volumes  of  talk. 
Two  relics  of  the  ante-Union  Parliament  still  linger  behind  it — the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  and  the  Chancellorship.  They  are  now  mere  anachronisms, 
utter  unrealities.  But  their  existence  keeps  fresh  the  memory  of  the 
Constitution  of  which  they  once  formed  a  part."t 

A  man  bold  and  independent  enough  to  deliver  these  utterances  is  out 
of  keeping  in  Ireland.    The  Pecksniffs  and  the  toadies,  the  waiters  on 
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Providence,  and  the  judicial  nepots,  the  gutter  agents  of  party,  and  the 
applicants  for  all  offices,  more  or  less  contrive  to  reach  the  ear  of  Minis- 
ters, and  the  still  voice  of  honest  and  earnest  men  is  lost  in  the  clamour 
of  the  pseudo-patriotism  of  Home  Rule.  Is  it,  then,  wonderful  that  Lord 
Justice  Christian  has  created  enemies  ?  Is  it  not  more  wonderful  that, 
bitter  as  must  be  the  feelings  engendered  by  his  outspokenness,  calumny 
can  find  no  blot,  malice  can  father  no  scandal  on  his  name?  He  has 
been  doing  a  good  work  in  his  own  way.  The  Chief  Clerks'  practice  has 
been  modified,  and  the  indifference  of  judicial  functionaries  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  Court  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Lord  O'Hagan  was  not 
versed  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court,  and  he  was  seated  by  the  side  of 
one  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  its  study.  It  was  therefore  not  extraor- 
dinary that  the  Lord  Justice  should  at  times  think  he  was  still  in  the 
arena  of  the  forum.  He  hit  hard,  and  believing  Lord  O'Hagan  "  a  poli- 
tical necessity,"  he  was  not  likely  to  mince  words. 

Most  of  Lord  O'Hagan's  disinterested  friends — those  who  were  to  him 
neither  kith  nor  kin — those  who  were  not  of  the  Church  Militant — might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  memorable  words  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  when 
he  was  offered  the  Chancellorship  of  England  and  a  Peerage  :  "  I  feel 
highly  honoured  by  your  Majesty's  gracious  offer,  but  all  the  time  I  was 
at  the  Bar  I  never  had  more  than  one  cause  in  Chancery,  and  that  I 
lost,  so  that  I  cannot  think  myself  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust." 

The  profound  erudition  and  consummate  ability  of  the  advocate  did 
not  fail  the  Lord  Justice  in  the  judicial  seat ;  admirable  by  reason  of  their 
almost  unerring  accuracy,  his  judgments  were  highly  prized  by  the  Bar, 
and  his  eminent  conscientiousness  as  a  Judge  precluded  cavil.  In  trials  at 
JVisi  Prills  he  seemed  as  much  at  home  as  when  analyzing  a  principle  of 
Equity,  or  laying  bare  a  fraud. 

Years  must  pass  away,  contemporary  history  must  be  forgotten,  and 
living  memories  buried  in  dust,  ere  the  reputation  and  the  name  of  Lord 
Justice  Christian,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  Judge,  be  erased  from  the  tablets  of 
our  Jurisprudence. 
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THE  LEGEND   OF  EAYENSHOLM. 
Br  J.  H.  Wheatlet,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  M.Y.I.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

"  The  mind  has  its  cushions  of  down 
and  its  stuffed  chairs  as  well  as  the 
body,  Colville,"  said  Hyde  to  his 
nephew,  the  morning  after  he  had 
received  Jack's  instructions;  "and 
has  no  notion  of  being  told  to 
'move  on'  when  it  is  doing  no- 
thing." 

Am  I  the  culprit,  uncle  ?" 

"  Shall  I  send  a  clerk,  or  will  you 
go  to  Paris  yourself  to  get  up  evi- 
dence against  the  Count?" 

The  lieutenant  smiled. 

"  1  like  a  roving  commission  very 
well ;  and  I  know  you  are  ready  to 
sign  it.  I  would  work  hard  to  bring 
the  fellow  to  book,  if  it  were  only 
for  his  last  daring  piece  of  impu- 
dence ;  and  I  do  not  forget  how  often 
my  mother  has  quoted  a  maxim  of 
yours  if  I  ever  showed  signs  of 
shirking — 

'*  Send  out  a  clerk, 
Work  in  the  dark." 

"  Well,  Colville,  well ;  my  sister 
is  right ;  I  was  never  fond  of 
trusting  to  others  what  others  have 
trusted  to  me,  unless  more  than  one 
set  of  hands  and  one  head  wera  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  it  to  carry 
it  out.  And  in  this  case  1  could 
not  feel  satisfied  I  was  doing  my 
duty  by  employing  a  wholly  indiffe- 
rent person.  Iudeed,Ihad  thoughts 
of  taking  a  month's  holiday,  and 
making  a  continental  trip  of  it." 

"Bravo!  and  you'll  leave  me  to 
look  after  the — the — magpie.  Uncle, 
it  will  do  you  no  end  of  good." 

"Perhaps  the  good   may  come 


without  going  so  far  for  it.  See 
here!" — he  placed  a  small  piece 
of  paper  in  Colviile's  hand.  His 
nephew  read  it ;  turned  it  over ; 
then  back  again,  and  re-read  it. 

"  You  had  better  take  the  conti- 
nental trip,  uncle.  This  is  a  very 
serious  thing." 

"  You  know,"  said  Davy,  "  I  can 
trust  you  as  myself.  Bjth  body 
and  brain  I  can  rely  upon.  Yes,  it 
is  a  serious  thing ;  but  it  is  better  I 
stay.  In  fact,  I  must.  You  are  as 
full  of  mental  vigour  as  I  am — 
quite  ;  and  more  active.  Just  see 
how  I  am  engaged  at  home.  There's 
Miss  Toplofty — she  cannot  be  left 
to  fight  her  own  way,  here.  Then, 
that  noble,  or  ignoble,  Pole.  Some 
complication  of  Miss  Locksley  and 
Pitz-Codling.  The  contemplated 
marriage  of  Miss  Chudleigh  and 
Sir  George  ; — with  a  good  deal  of 
fright  about  the  old  Ravensholm  Le- 
gend. Besides  all  this,  I  have  many 
every-day,  country-town  things  to 
look  after  ; — threatened  actions  for 
slander,  horse-dealing  tricks  and 
warranty,  malicious  injury  to  a  pig 
that  died  of  the  measles,  assault  and 
battery — plaintiff  and  defendant  so 
drunk  they  mistook  one  for  the 
other." 

He  suddenly  changed  his  tone  to 
an  energetic  whisper  :  — 

"  Start,  Colville,  start.  Let  no 
money  be  an  obstacle.  That  bit  of 
paper, — take  care  of  it.  There  is 
one  end  of  a  clue  there, — wind,  and  . 
wind,  and  wind — you  may  find  the 
other,  in  spite  of  any  opinion  to  the 
contrary.  Attorneys  are  comical 
cattle.  Trained  in  intricacies,  they 
27 
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caB  sometimes  see  round  the  angles  ; 
no  matter  how  many  turnings  there 
may  be  in  the  lanes.  And  if  they 
fail  ?  why,  they  can  but  take  refuge 
in  the  obliquity  of  the  judge,  the 
stupidity  of  the  jury,  or,  better  than 
all,  in  the  oriental  kismet — fate.  Of 
course,  quite  right.  If  an  attor- 
ney's beat,  it  is  fate,  not  fatuity. 
Go,  Colville,  go  : — the  last  train  this 
evening  ;  London  in  the  morning ; 
Boulogne  in  the  afternoon.  On, 
on  ;  speed  ;  Paris  during  the  night. 
On,  on,  Colville,  my  boy!  brave 
all,  brave  everythinf?,  for  success — 
there's  no  impossibility  but  to  the 
coward." 

We  cannot,  generally,  accuse  at- 
torneys of  overwhelming  energy;  but, 
at  this  moment,  honest  Davy  almost 
rivalled  the  magpie  of  his  earlier 
day ;  and  if  he  did  not  fairly  screech 
"  red  tape,  red  tape,"  he  rung  forth 
sonTething  very  like  a  screech, — 

"  Go,  go." 

And  Colville  did  go.  Where? 
and  for  what  ? 

The  first  his  uncle  heard  of  him 
was  from  Paris.  Just  a  line  : — "  I 
am  here  ;  arrived  at  noon ;  go  on 
this  evening. — C.  8." 

What!  the  gay  capital  nothing 
but  a  resting  place  !  How  came  he 
to  be  driven  on  so  quick  ?  Was  he 
not  to  collect  evidence  in  that  very 
city  against  the  Count  ?  AVhatever 
he  might  have  had  to  do  in  Paris 
appears  to  have  been  postponed  ; 
for  the  next  we  hear  of  him  was  at 
the  Hotel  of  the  Chapeau  Rouge, 
Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy.  It 
was  a  long  way  from  Paris,  the 
principal  stage  on  which  the  Count's 
adventures  were  played,  as  the 
Chevalier  Trille.  Surely  our  friend 
was  seeking  for  evidence  in  curious 
places,  and  of  people  who,  one 
would  think,  could  in  no  way  be 
mixed  up  with  the  unworthy  pro- 
ceedings of  a  swindler.  The  maitre 
d'hotel  of  the  Chapeau  Kouge  was 
too  young — so  ISmai-t  judged,  and 
rightly# — to  remember  Pore  Blanc- 


bec,  the  cure  of  St.  ,  about 

whom  our  friend  inquired,  with 
much  interesting,  or  interested,  soli- 
citude. 

"You  are  quite  right.  Monsieur  ; 
I  do  not  remember  the  Pere  Blanc- 
bec.  At  the  time  you  mention 
he  must  have  been  approaching 
middle  age,  when  I  was  but  a  boy. 
If  Monsieur  will  condescend  to 
speak  with  my  chef,  he  may  be  able 
to  tell  something  of  the  hon  pere^ 

Smart  was  glad  of  any  means  by 
which  to  gain  the  information  he 
sought. 

Jean  Marie  de  la  Croix  had  for 
many  years  been  clief  at  the  Cha- 
peau Rouge.  It  was  a  strange  posi- 
tion after  one  he  formerly  held. 
When  he  made  his  appearance  be- 
fore Smart,  the  latter  said, — 

"  You  are  the  head  cook  of  this 
establishment." 

"  At  the  service  of  Monsieur." 

"  I  understand  you  can  po-^sibly 
tell  me  something  of  Eather  Blanc- 
bec,  once  cure  of  St.  " 

"There  are  great  sufferings  from 
revolutions.  Monsieur ;  and  poor 
Prance  has  had  her  share  of  them, 
and  to  spare.  It  was  the  revolu- 
tionary disturbances  that  fell  upon 
the  Church,  the  blasphemies  di- 
rected against  her,  which  drove  the 
good  Pere  Blancbec  away." 

"  Then  you  knew  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,  I  knew  him. 
I  was  verger  of  St.  " 

"  You  don't  know  how  delighted 
I  am  to  have  met  you ;"  and  he 
looked  almost  excited  enough  to 
liave  perpetrated  that  horror  of  a 
Prencli  fashion — a  kiss  on  each 
whisker. 

"  Well,  well,"  continued  he,  with- 
out the  emhrasse  moi,  mon  clier — 
"  is  he  living  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  his  death." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur  ;  I  cannot 
tell.  I  have  not  heard  of  him  for 
many  years.  He  went  from  Dijon 
to  the  ^Abbey  of   Eiusidcleu,  iu 
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Switzerland.  We  have  alwaj^s  un- 
derstood that  a  near  relation  of 
his  was  then  Abbot  of  Einsidelen, 
which  was  the  reason  he  retired  to 
that  famous  Abbacy  to  pass  a  life 
of  holiness  and  seclusion,  free  from 
worldly  gibes  and  strife." 

"  Can  I  see  the  present  cure  of 
St.  ?" 

"  No  doubt,  Monseigneur  ;  aud 
at  your  pleasure  I  will  send  up  a 
boy  to  show  you  Pere  Antoine's 
lodo^ing." 

What  could  Lieutenant  Smart  be 
doing  rooting  among  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  a  Burgundian  parish  P  It 
seems  a  queer  place  to  elucidate 
swindling  mysteries.  Now,  we  have 
him  in  Dijon ;  next,  there  is  a 
report  that  he  has  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Einsidelen  ;  that  he  has 
there  learned  Pere  Blancbec's  rela- 
tive, the  Abbot,  accepted  a  bishopric, 
and  soon  after  died  ;  while  Blaiiebec 
himself,  refusing  promotion  from 
his  bishop-cousin,  remained  a  strict 
recluse  at  the  Abbey ;  and  was  there 
found  by  Smart. 

Our  wandering  sailor  did  not 
appear  to  be  yet  satisfied.  He  chose 
to  make  a  tour  through  the  land  of 
Tell ;  and  after  a  while  contrived  to 
find  himself  in  a  most  ecstatic  mood 
at  the  beauties  of,  and  surrounding. 
Lake  Leman. 

We  will  leave  him  there,  and 
shall  not  meet  with  hiin  again  till 
we  find  him  in  honest  Davy's  office. 

Shortly  after  Smart's  departure 
his  uncle  was  again  in  Jack's  bou- 
doir at  E-avensholm. 

"  You  don't  know  how  thankful 
I  am  to  you,  Mr.  Hyde,  for  not 
making  me  wait  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week." 

"  At  times,  Miss  Toplofty,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  up  causes  of 
delay  that  will  pass  muster;  more 
difficult,  indeed,  than  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  end ;  and,  at  times,  hin- 
drances will  spring  up  in  spite  of 
us  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  your  case. 
May  I  ask,  are  you  aware  of  the 


nature  of  every  paper  you  placed  in 
my  hands  ?" 

"  Of  those  connected  with  money, 
I  cannot  say.  There  is  a  mortgage 
that  ray  father  made  over  to  me, 
some  years  ago  ;  and  the  interest  on 
which  I  have  received  ever  since. 
There  were  some  bank-notes,  too, 
and  some  cheques — the  amount  I  do 
not  know.  And  papers; — yes;  a 
little  list  1  made  out  for  your  guid- 
ance when  I  am  gone.  It  contains 
the  names  of  a  few  dear  old  pen- 
sioners, to  whom  I  wish  you  to  give 
the  sums  attached  to  their  names, 
out  of  what  money  you  find  I  have 
a  right  to.  They  may,  perhaps^ 
miss  me  the  less.  And  there  were 
receipts,  and  scraps  of  many  kinds 
— mostly  relating  to  domestic  ex- 
penses. And,  I  daresay,  some  odds 
and  ends ;  fancies  of  my  own  about 
the  management  of  horses,  dogs, 
fox  coverts,  forestry,  and  such 
like." 

"Are  you  sure  there  was  no  other 
paper — none  in  your  father's  hand- 
writing, in  which  he  referred  to 
other  days  ?" 

*'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  Miss  Toplofty,  I  pray  you  par- 
don me, — 'I  would  not  give  offence, 
I  would  not  annoy  you — Grod  knows 
I  would  not;  but  I  must  do  my 
duty." 

He  handed  her  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  observing, — • 

"  It  is  only  a  copy,  as  you  see." 

Jack  became  deadly  pale,  and  if 
her  hand  slightly  trembled,  her 
voice  was  steady,  but  low. 

"  Poor  father  !  poor  father  !  De- 
stroy it,  Mr.  Hyde  ;  destroy  it.  He 
meant  well — O,  believe  me,  he 
meant  well.  Was  there  nothing 
added  underneath,  that  you  have 
not  copied  ?  Nothing  that  spoke 
of — of — bribes  ?  He  did — he  did — 
O  poor  father !  he  did  mean  well, 
Mr.  Hyde— he  did,  he  did." 

The  eye  was  firm,  the  tones  were 
firm;  but  so  mournful;  so  plead- 
ingly, heart-brokenly  mournful. 
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Hyde  felt  more  bewildered  than  he 
would  readily  have  acknovi^ledged, 
but  answered  distinctly, — 

"There  v\as  not  another  word. 
Miss  Toplofty.  The  paper  ap- 
peared to  have  been  torn  in  two — 
lengthways,  not  across  the  writing  ; 
or  else  the  writing  itself  was  ori- 
ginally made  on  a  scrap." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  torn  in  two — true.  I 
tore  it ;  and  thought.  Heaven  help 
me.!  I  had  destroyed  the  whole." 

"  It  may  be  happily  not — it  may 
be  happily  not ; — there  can  be  no. 
harm  done,  however,"  muttered 
Davy,  rather  to  himself  thau  his 
client ;  adding  aloud, — 

"  It  is  far  from  my  inclination  to 
pry  into  family  matters  without  very 
stringent  authority,  but  I  advise 
you  strongly  to  remain  here  for  the 
present.  Give  up  your  projected 
journey  to  France." 

"  Mr.  Hyde,  you  are  under  a  delu- 
sion. Must  I  drag  up  my  dear 
father's  mistaken  kindness  to  me, 
that  you  may  be  convinced  ?  " 

"  Can  you  not  explain  without 
that  necessity  ?  " 

"  I  cannot." 

"Then,  Miss  Toplofty,  on  no 
account  do  I  ask  so  terrible  a  sacri- 
fice. In  a  short  time  all  will  be 
made  plain,  however  impenetrable 
may  be  the  mystery  at  present." 

"  Then  I  may  go  to  my  grand- 
father?" 

"  I  would  much  rather  you  stayed 
here  for  a  time  ;  but,  of  course,  if 
you  are  so  desirous,  I  cannot  oppose 
your  wishes." 

"  Oh,  thank  you — thank  you  ;  I 
will  go  at  once." 

The  remainder  of  the  interview 
was  occupied  with  the  high  mathe- 
matics of  common  life — the  finan- 
cial department;  and  Davy  returned 
home,  to  solve,  if  he  could,  a  most 
unexpected  enigma. 

Naturally  reluctant  as  Jack  was 
to  speak  of  the  paper  in  question, 
even  to  her  confidential  friend,  there 
can  be  no  cause  for  any  such  unwil- 


lingness to  communicate  between 
the  reader  and  myself  as  to  prevent 
the  facts  from  being  told. 

Several  years  before  the  time  of 
which  we  have  j  ust  been  hearing  some 
account.  Jack  was,  on  one  occasion, 
with  her  father  in  the  library — 
which,  however,  he  considered  his 
own  peculiar  domain.  It  was  a 
common  practice  for  any  of  the 
keepers,  or  other  outside  workers, 
to  come  to  one  of  the  windows, 
which  opened  as  a  door  upon  a  path 
bordered  with  various  choice  shrubs. 
It  was  the  Major's  ordinary  habit  to 
go  to  the  window,  and  speak  to 
whoever  might  have  presented  him- 
self at  it.  On  the  day  specified,  an 
under  park-keeper  stood  before  it, 
and  his  master,  as  usual,  crossed 
the  room  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say.  As  he  left  his  chair,  he  uncon- 
sciously brushed  some  papers  off"  the 
table.  Jack  picked  them  up,  and 
as  she  was  replacing  them,  her  eye 
caught  her  mother's  name,  in  con- 
nection with  some  strange  words. 
Her  lips  had  parted  to  call  her 
father,  when  she  suddenly  changed 
her  mind,  and  crumpling  up  the  bit 
of  paper  in  her  hand,  left  the  room. 
A  moment's  thought  would  have 
told  her  how  wrong  was  the  action 
she  had  committed.  Impulse  leads 
fatally  astray,  under  most  of  the 
ordinary  aspects  of  life.  The  writ- 
ing was  on  the  back  of  an  envelope, 
and  ran  thus : — 

"  Mari  ^  Certif  ^  to  this  effect  :— 
Louise  Ramee  was  this  day  mar- 
ried to  Loftus  Toplofty,  geniil- 
Tiomme  AngJaise. 

"  (Date.) 

"  (Signed.)  Blancbec,  Cure  of 
"  St.  ,  Dijon. 

"  I  have  sent  trustworthy  agents. 
Blancbec  removed,  and  won't  be 
traced  ;  most  likely  dead — ah.  No 
books  of  the  date  will  be  found — 
sure  of  that. 

"  The  Dean  also  long  dead  ; — no 
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trace  there,  of  course.  We  shall 
see. 

"  Perhaps  a  ba^  or  two  of  gold 
might  be  successfully  applied,  and 
some  record  brought  to  light ; — 
sovereign  remedy  against  defective 
sight,  memory,  or  wilfulness. — 
L.  T." 

Prom  the  period  of  her  nurse's 
death,  Jack  was  convinced  of  her  own 
illegitimacy.  What,  then,  was  her 
father  doing  ?  Using  his  wealth  to 
attempt  the  corruption  either  of  th^ 
ministers  of  religion,  or  their  sub- 
ordinates, who  might  have  access  to 
the  parish  books.  To  do  what  ? 
Unmistakably  to  fabricate  a  mar- 
riage certificate.  This  was  too 
clearly  apparent  to  her  ;  and,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  tightly,  a  bitter,  bit- 
ter wail — all  the  more  bitter  for 
being  subdued — floated  through  the 
room, — 

"  Ah,  father,  father !  can  the  past 
be  undone  by — what  I  dare  not 
Dame!  and  all  for  me,  for  me  !  Oh! 
father!  father!" 

It  was  while  moaning  thus  she 
tore  the  envelope,  and  thought  she 
had  destroyed  it,  whereas  it  now  ap- 
peared she  had  only  done  so  to  one 
of  the  pieces,  and  that  the  other 
had  got  among  papers  of  her  own, 
which  were  lying  about ;  all  having 
been  afterwards  thrust  away  into  a 
cabinet,  where  they  had  rested  ever 
since.  At  the  death  of  her  father, 
these  scattered  papers  and  frag- 
ments were  tied  up,  without  care 
or  arrangement,  and  hence  fell  into 
Davy's  hands,  as  we  have  seen. 

It  is  now  obvious  why  Smart  went 
to  Dijon,  and  followed  the  track  of 
Blancbec,  for  when  Davy  read  all  he 
ever  saw  of  these  lines,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  misgiving — how  should  he? 
■ — but  that  there  had  been  a  mar- 
riage, and  the  original  certificate 
having  been  lost,  the  Major  was 
striving  for  evidence  where  he  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  it.  But 
now  there  came  upon  him  Jack's 


strange  manner  and  speech  on  learn- 
ing she  had,  unwittingly,  put  her 
father's  hints,  or  some  of  them,  into 
his  possession  ; — a  manner  which 
spoke  a  loud  perturbation  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  and  words  which, 
over  and  over  again,  pointed  at  fraud, 
intended,  if  not  effected.  The  bri- 
bery clause,  too,  though  only  known 
to  him  in  a  vague  way,  from  his 
client,  had  its  influence.  And  the 
Major's  instructions  for  his  will? 
This  Davy  at  first  felt  to  be  conclu- 
sive against  Jack's  legitimacy.  Then 
he  doubted.  The  great  man  at 
Eavensholm  was  curious — peculiar 
— very.  Yet,  again,  the  marriage- 
certificate  phase  was  an  apple  of 
discord  to  his  reasonings.  Whether 
the  Major  had  got  a  true  certificate 
or  not,  or  whether  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  fabricated  one  ornot,^ 
he  evidently  planned  the  security  of 
his  child's  inheritance  by  abstaining 
from  any  disposition  to  his  daughter 
Louise,  but  simply  to  Louise  Top- 
lofty. 

Honest  Davy'^s  cogitations  were 
fired  off  in  a  most  un poetical,  un- 
novel-like,  commonplace  way — he 
shook  his  head  at  them.  He  might 
as  well  have  kept  it  stilL-  Neither 
by  the  one  means,  nor  the  other, 
could  anything  more  be  squeezed 
out  of  it ;  the  last  dregs  were, — 

"  Colville,  sailor-like,  is  a  fine 
hand  at  untying  intricate  knots. 
Wait  his  return." 

A  very  sensible  and  appropriate 
piece  of  advice,  to  which  I  beg  the 
special  attention  of  all  my  friends. 

Weeks  passed  away,  even  becom- 
ing months,  yet  no  advertisement 
appeared  for  an  heir  to  the  Toplofty 
property.  Jack  had  left  Eavens- 
holm. The  stud  remained  as  it  was, 
with  the  exception  that  "  Flying 
Cloud"  had  flown  off  with  her  mis- 
tress. External  appearances  were 
little  changed,  the  household  as  little 
altered  ;  yet  Hyde  was  neither  sick 
nor  sleeping.  Count  Gerowski 
would  have  been  out  on  bail,  but  a 
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more  serious  charge  'had  been 
brought  against  him,  and  bail  was 
refused.  The  nine  days'  wonder  of 
Sir  George  de  la  Tour  and  his  lowly 
lady-love  were  over,  so  far  as  the 
mere  engagement  was  concerned, 
for  the  rest — we  shall  see ; — while 
Ada  Locksley's  character  did  not 
appear  to  be  quite  understood, 
either  by  the  private  associate  or 
the  public  voice. 

The  public  voice — well,  it  is  a 
greater  blunderer  than  the  private 
associate,  and  that  is  quite  unne- 
cessary. It  must  needs  keep  up 
its  battledore-and-shuttlecock  work 
more  vigorously, — the  unfortunate 
shuttlecock  of  a  reputation  having 
more  battledores  to  knock  it  about, 
the  home  tongue  has  therefore  less 
of  malice  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to 
answer  for. 

Cooper  never  yet  hooped  cask 
that  would  prevent  leakage,  where 
reputation  was  the  article  headed 
down.  By  some  means  or  other 
it  had  oozed  out,  that  a  contradiction 
was  not  a  contradiction — that  Major 
Toplofty 's  daughter  was  not  Major 
Toplofty's  daughter,  yet  was — the 
more  considerate  only  smiled  bland- 
ly, that  she  was  not  his  heir.  Her 
disappearance  from  Eavensholm, 
immediately  after  her  father's  death, 
lent  a  kind  of  sanction  to  any 
rumour. 

There  was  a  Cosmopolitan  Society 
in  Squashy-cum-Duckpool,  which, 
however  it  might  range  above  na- 
tional prejudice,  did  not  disdain  a 
trifle  of  private  bias.  Part  of  the 
members  took  one  view,  and  part 
another ;  as,  according  to  an  old 
simile,  he  who  rows  a  boat  sees  the 
landscape  differently  from  those 
who  ftice  him,  only  this  puts  the 
rower  into  the  pleasant  predicament 
of  being  minus — a  glorious  minority 
of  one  representing  the  favour- 
able side ;  and  the  passengers  oppo- 
site, plus — representing  the  unfa- 
vourable side,  the  great  unthinking. 
Such  was  the  constitution  of  the 


Cosmopolitan  Society  of  Squashy  ; 
which,  whatever  its  other  preten- 
sions may  be,  has  not,  in  its  wildest 
dream,  put  in  a  claim  to  the  unique. 
There  were  nightly  discussions 
among  some  of  the  members  who 
were  on  the  list  of  intimates,  and 
tri-weekly  general  meetings,  when 
character,  whether  of  person  or 
thing,  was  finally  argued  and 
settled. 

"  In  all  attempts,  but  for  their  country, 
bold, 

*  Britain,  the  conscript  counsellors, 
behold." 

In  the  august  assembly  now  met, 
the  return  of  "ayes"  for  Jack 
was  represented  by  0 ;  and  of 
"  noes,"  by  the  entire  meeting, 
save  one,  w^ho  refused  to  vote  :  this 
individual  could  read  and  write  in 
a  superior  manner.  There  was  a 
hint  of  illegitimacy ;  there  was  a 
hint  the  old  breeches-maker  had 
entailed  Bavensholm  on  heirs  male. 
Fast  and  furious  waxed  the  fray. 
The  illegitimists  screamed  like 
birds  of  prey,  and  clenched  the  ar- 
gument by  a  hedge-sparrow's  pro- 
geny turning  out  to  be  a  young 
cuckoo,  the  entailists  showing  their 
antagonistic  contempt  by  a  free 
exhibition  of  the  most  supreme 
disdain. 

So  that  settled  Jack,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Count  Gerowski  then  came  be- 
fore the  tribunal.  Plainly,  he  was 
an  ill-used  gentleman.  Nothing 
was  know^n  of  him,  except  that  he 
was  in  high  society,  preferred  good 
things  to  bad,  after  the  manner  of 
men  paid  better  than  well  (the 
cynic  of  the  Cosmopolitan  thought 
there  might  be  a  suspicion  there), 
and  was  irreproachable  in  his  man- 
ners— save  that  he  was  a  little 
affected  and  peculiar  in  his  suavity. 
"  But  then,  my  dear,"  as  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  once  said,  "foreigners 
are  not  English,  you  know,  and  how 
can  they  be  expected  to  have  learned 
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all  about  civilization,  its  ins  and  its 
outs  ?  For  my  part,  I  can't  judge 
a  foreigner  rightly  till  he's  got  into 
our  ways,  and  the  roast  beef  and 
the  Yorkshire  pudding's  begun  to 
send  him  to  the  tailor  to  get  his 
clothes  widened  out  a  bit  at  the 
iiat'ral  expense  of  the  bullocks. 
Ah,  well !  the  blessed  son  of  a 
prince  !  he's  got  his  persecutors,  as 
well  as  my  dear  Tabby,  that  broke 
a  window  to  get  at  the  cream,  and 
cut  her  poor  nose  dreadful." 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  causes  for 
verdicts,  and  their  different  appli- 
cation. Jack  was  condemned  on 
purely  speculative  grounds  ;  Gerow- 
ski  was  acquitted  on  purely  specula- 
tive grounds.  Why  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause they  had  seen  Jack  from  her 
childhood,  and  the  Count  only 
full  fledged  ?  Thus  acting  on  that 
wretched,  unqualified,  lymg  dictum 
— "familiarity  breeds  contempt." 
Then  there  were  manifold  wonder- 
ings  and  suspectiugs  about  Ada 
Locksley,  but  every  one  of  them 
purely  imaginary.  She  was  very 
different  to  what  she  became,  and 
the  members  of  the  society,  as  they 
tried  to  struggle  through  the  fog, 
began  to  snap  at  each  other,  like  so 
many  bewitched  turtles — not  turtle- 
doves. This  is  generally  significant 
of  bad  information  or  cullender  ar- 
guments— things  whose  base  is  not 
solid,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  full  of 
holes,  for  the  escape  of  everything 
but  husks.  And  the  legend  came 
in  for  its  share,  the  disgrace  of  the 
last  direct  descendant  of  the  old 
family  being  irrevocable ;  a  fate  to 
which  the  bride  elect  was  fore- 
doomed— Heaven  save  the  mark ! 
Bride  indeed  !  and  the  eyes  seemed 
as  if  they  pulled  up  the  noses  after 
them,  and  planted  great  scornful 
curls  on  the  lips. 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  but  the 
sad,  sad  word  must  be  spoken  at 
last — farewell. 


CHAPTEE  XXYI. 

1  don't  like  four-cornered  piety — 
that  which  is  said  to  linger  between 
the  four  walls  of  a  convent.  The 
open  earth  for  humanity,  the  closed 
convent  for  its  grave.  Where  sin 
cannot  enter,  goodness  cannot  go 
forth. 

One  thought  of  seclusion  flashed 
on  Ada  Locksley's  mind,  one  instant 
saw  its  fallacy.  The  door  had  hardly 
closed  on  Dr.  Flowerdale,  when  the 
thought  and  the  fallacy  were  come 
and  gone.  She  would  have  to  bear 
m.uch,  nobody  knew  it  better  than 
herself ;  the  sneer  of  this  class,  the 
pity  of  that ;  undisguised  condem- 
nation here,  studied  civility  there. 
She  would  bear  it  all — the  cross 
had  been  borne  for  her.  What ! 
the  proud,  passionate,  accomplished 
beauty  !  Wliere  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice, It  is  not  easy  to  unearth  the 
merit.  If  she  huuible  herself,  the 
shot  will  fly  harmlessly  over  the 
bowed  head. 

She  left  The  Towers,  as  w^e  have 
already  learned,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Norringtons,  on  the  in- 
troduction of  Mary  Cliudleigh,  by 
Lady  de  la  Tour,  as  her  &o\i'% fiancee. 
With  her  sudden  change  we  are 
also  acquainted,  and  its  cause. 
Great  and  effectual  must  it  indeed 
have  been  to  send  her  to  stay  with 
Mary  for  the  couple  of  days  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  was  away  from  home  on 
some  especial  business  of  her  own. 
It  was  not  without  forethought  she 
did  this.  She  sought  for  sympathy, 
for  kindness,  yea,  for  human  par- 
don for  her  wicked  temper,  her  evil 
machinations,  her  terrible  errors 
and  crimes — though  not  so  deep  as 
supposed  by  Dr.  Flowerdale. 

Mary  Chudleigh's  life  had  been 
very  uneventful,  unless  in  the 
single  and  serious  instance  of  having 
gained  the  love  of  Sir  George  de  la 
Tour.  The  surprise  at  his  declared 
affection  was  profound,  and  she 
looked  at  him  almost  stupidly,  as 
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the  unintellectual  deaf  will  do  when 
they  have  heard  distinctly,  and  seek 
for  certainty.  Intimate  as  they 
had  been  from  childhood,  she  could 
not  help  standing  in  some  awe  of 
a  man  sought  and  admired  by  so 
many.  That  was  the  first  great 
surprise  in  her  peaceful,  happy  life. 
But  greater,  if  possible,  was  in  store 
for  her  —  a  visit  from  Ada  Locks- 
ley  ;  the  one  human  being,  of  all 
others  at  the  hearing  of  whose  very 
name  she  almost  trembled. 

Ada  remained  only  two  or  three 
days  at  the  Norringtons,  after  the 
grand,  nay,  impressively  august, 
garden  scene,  which  left  upon  her 
more  than  the  mere  simple  tempo- 
rary admiration,  or  even  solemnity, 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
natural  phenomena  ever  observed ; 
and  which,  when  seen  at  Milan  two 
years  ago,  induced  the  unhesitating 
conclusion  among  the  uneducated, 
that  the  last  day  was  come.  Those 
who  were  in  the  market-place,  and 
had  left  children  at  home,  rushed 
back  in  the  wildness  of  frantic  affec- 
tion to  clasp  them  to  the  human 
heart  for  the  last  time.  The  rohber, 
the  assassin,  the  villain  of  every 
shade,  all,  all  threw  up  their  arms 
and  screamed,  in  the  insanity  of  de- 
spair and  desperation,  for  the  moun- 
tains to  cover  them.  Intense  terror 
prostrates  reason. 

When  Ada  fell  in  the  arbour  or 
garden-house  at  Ecclesfield,  it  could 
not  have  been  from  terror.  So  far 
as  sensation  went,  she  did  not  know 
she  had  a  nerve  in  her  body.  Fright, 
then,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If 
we  rub  off  the  surface  rust  we  shall 
find  the  true  metal  beneath.  All  the 
world  had  seen  of  her — and  much 
it  had  not  seen — was  but  the  over- 
laying of  tlie  core.  Circumstance 
determines  many  a  character,  in  a 
direction  quite  astray  fr  om  the  true 
bias,  as  tlie  artificial  inclination 
given  to  a  bowl  curves  it  from  tiie 
straight  line. 

W  iiat,  theD,  influenced  Ada  Locks- 


ley  in  this  crisis  of  her  life  ?  All 
her  feelings  were  strong,  and  though 
she  had  hitherto  shown  little  rever- 
ence where  reverence  is  most  due, 
it  was  not  less  strong  than  any 
other  feeling  —  perhaps,  singly, 
stronger — but  the  combination  of 
many  against  one,  aided  by  the 
common  artificial  state  of  society, 
buried  the  good  that  was  there 
beneath  a  mass  of  rubbish,  which, 
forming  a  congenial  soil  for  coarse 
herbage  and  hurtful  weeds,  there 
they  sprang  up,  grew, and  flourished. 
The  splendour  of  nature,  shown  in 
a  way  unrecorded,  unimagined,  mar- 
vellously grand  and  striking,  broke 
through  the  incrustation  of  years 
in  an  instant,  smote  aside  the  en- 
veloping folds  of  passion  and  decep- 
tion, and  laid  bare  an  instrument 
tuned  to  higher  pitch.  The  omni- 
potent feeling  of  adoration  struck 
her  down.  She  saw,  she  acknow- 
ledged, and  was  a  new  being. 

On  her  return  to  The  Towers, 
the  ordinary  visitor  might  not  have 
observed  any  change  in  her.  But 
those  who  w  ere  used  to  her  varying 
moods  w^ere  struck  with  the  even- 
ness of  her  temper,  and  the  stea- 
diness of  her  formerly  impulsive 
bearing. 

"  George,"  said  his  mother,  one 
day,  "  what  can  there  be  influencing 
Ada,  so  opposite  is  she  to  what  she 
was?" 

"  The  turn  of  the  tide,  mother 
mine.  It  is  easier  to  fathom  the 
deepest  hole  in  the  ocean." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  George ; 
you  are  going  to  be  rude." 

"  Well,  mother,  well  ;  it  does 
seem  something  more  than  a  tem- 
porary freak." 

"  Kiglit ;  it  is  no  freak.  You 
happened  to  say,  at  breakfast  this 
morning,  that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  was 
going  awny  for  tw^o  or  tliree  days, 
and  that  Mary  would  be  alone.  As 
soon  as  you  left  the  room,  Ada  said, 
'  JNlay  I  go  and  stay  vvitli  her,  till 
her  mother  comes  back,  if  she  will 
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let  me  ?  How  I  should  like  it ! ' 
I  daresay  I  looked  the  surprise  I 
felt ;  for  she  directly  added,  '  I  am 
quite  sincere,  aunt.  I  have  acted 
most  unkindly,  most  wickedly. 
Tell  G-eorge  i  have  not  a  dearer 
wish  now  than  to  win  something 
like  the  sisterly  consideration  of  his 
intended.  I  'left  here  in  deep 
hatred,  I  hope  I  return  in  deeper 
contrition.  Please,  aunt,  let  me 
go.'    What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  the  dialect ; 
it  would  have  puzzled  Belzoni  him- 
self. The  opium-eater  leaves  off 
his  vice  altogether,  or  not  at  all.  I 
believe  it  to  be  so  with  other,  if 
not  with  every  other,  vice.  Is  she 
really  and  truly  in  earnest  ?" 

"Thoroughly,  George." 

"  The  sham  often,  almost  al- 
ways, looks  very  real." 

"  In  many  cases,  tests  are  of  easy 
application.  Let  her  go.  Whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong,  I  don't  see 
what  harm  can  be  done.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  determine  modes 
of  conversion,  but  to  hail  them 
when  they  come." 

Ada,  as  we  know,  went. 

The  meeting  was  more  unfre- 
quent  than  such  meeting  ought  to 
be.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  ask  pardon 
than  to  grant  forgiveness.  Forgive- 
ness is  easily  accorded,  even  on  tiie 
worldly  grounds  of  raising  up  a 
sort  of  barrier  against  future  ill- 
offices  ;  whereas,  to  ask  pardon  in- 
volves self-censure.  A  low-class 
mind  cannot  grapple  with  such  a 
principle;  in  its  very  ethereality 
it  is  too  ponderous  for  plebeian 
thought.    Ada  held  out  her  hand, — 

"  Mary,  will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

Mary  was  not  sufficiently  a  girl 
of  the  world  to  have  an  open  palm 
and  a  ready  smile  for  every  occa- 
sion. She  could  not  drill  her  fea- 
tures into  an  expression  of  pleasure 
at  the  meeting  ;  she  could  not  com- 
mand a  syllable  ;  and  even  held  out 
her  hand  with   timidity.  AVhen 


they  were  in  the  little  parlour,  Ada 
began, — > 

"  If  I  tell  you,  Mary,  that  all  the 
hard  thoughts  I  have  had  of  you 
are  now  as  if  they  had  never  been ; 
that  they  had  no  origin  in  yourself, 
but  in  my  own  scheming  mind ; 
that  the  gall,  and  the  malice,  and 
the  wickedness  which  were  in  my 
heart  are  no  longer  there,  and  can 
never  return ;  that  I  beg  forgive- 
ness, and  ask  yearningly  —  oh  ! 
Mary,  more  yearningly  than  you  can 
guess — to  be  held  kindly  by  you, 
will  you  refuse  me?" 

"  Pray,  pray  do  not  speak  to  a 
girl  like  me  in  that  way,  Miss 
Locksley." 

"  Not  that — not  that.  I  am  Ada ; 
a  name  to  which,  at  any  rate,  I 
have  a  right.  Let  me  never  be  any- 
thing else  to  you.  I  am  more  than 
anxious,  I  am  restlessly  uneasy,  till 
you  know  me  both  in  past  and  pre- 
sent. I  am  here,  partly  for  that 
purpose  now,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  staying  with  you  while 
your  mother  is  away.  AVill  you  let 
me?" 

Mary  had  good  common  sense, 
and  could  appreciate  the  ludicrous 
too.  The  reader  can  apply  both 
these  dispositions  to  the  present 
case.  But  she  had  more.  She  had 
kind  feelings ;  and  these  feelings 
came  in  the  way  of  the  common 
sense,  that  might  have  led  her  to 
doubt;  and  of  the  ludicrous,  that 
might  liave  induced  some  light  re- 
partee ;  so  that  she  spake  in  her 
kindliness  and  modesty. 

"  Wliat  have  I  done — how  am  I 
changed,  to  deserve  this?" 

"  It  is  not  you  that  are  changed, 
it  is  myself  Ay,  Mary,  this  day's 
light  will  not  go  down  till  we  are 
either  fast  friends,  or — you  despise 
me,  you  despise  me,  past  remedy  ; 
and,"  she  added,  with  sad  emphasis, 
"  it  may  well  be  that  you  do." 

Mary  might  have  suspected  a 
trick  in  this  seeming  abasement, 
this  sudden  outburst  of  a  spirit  the 
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opposite  of  that  which  so  lately, 
and  so  vehemently,  was  poured 
forth  against  her. 

"  I  cannot  hold  up  Mary  as  a 
show  girl  of  the  rushing  and  gush- 
ing school.  I  daresay  it's  a  pity  ; 
but  this  is  generally  a  class  that 
talks  a  great  deal  and  says  very 
little — the  noise  hiding  the  non- 
sense, the  resource  of  either  weak- 
ness or  cunning — 

"  As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all 
the  way ; " 

for  cunning  is  just  as  shallow  a 
stream  as  weakness,  however  it  may 
pride  itself  on  the  superiority  of 
deception :  and  I  only  ask  such  to 
repeat  these  three  words  a  few 
times  over — superiority  of  decep- 
tion ;  and  they  may  chance  to  find 
it  so  low,  so  very  low — they  may 
end  by  cutting  its  acquaintance.  I 
don't  mean  that  wino;s  were  sprout- 
ing on  Mary's  shoulders.  In  human 
nature,  the  angelic  and  the  diabolic 
are  alike  detestable.  Give  me  an 
honest  piece  of  humanity,  with  its 
medium  of  good  and  of  bad — there's 
neither  angel  nor  devil  there. 
Mary  was  something  like  this.  But 
her  small  commerce  with  the  world 
gave  her  a  spice  of  shyness,  that 
would  often  prevent  a  stranger  from 
doing  her  justice.  It  was  effectu- 
ally swept  away  by  Ada's  story  of 
herself — a  story  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  pruning  a  little,  and  con- 
sequently telling  in  our  own  way  ; 
which,  I  perfectly  agree,  may  not  be 
as  telling  as  if  told  in  her  own  way. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  Ada 
Locksley  was  the  only  child  of  Lady 
de  la  Tour's  brother,  who  went  the 
way  of  all  recklessness.  I  do  not 
exactly  mean  that  all  recklessness 
gets  kicked  down  stairs,  though 
Arthur  Locksley  did  ;  but,  somehov/ 
or  other,  it  has  a  fine  propensity  for 
going 

*'  From  bad  to  worse,  whate'er  the 
name, 

The  cause  unlike,  the  end  the  same." 


Both  parents  dead— the  one  of 
profligacy,  the  other  of  grief  and 
distress — the  poor  little  waif,  Ada, 
was  only  six  years  old  when  she 
was  taken  by  her  aunt  from  the 
penury  of  plausibility  and  de- 
bauchery on  the  one  side,  delusion 
and  misery  on  the  other.  Thence- 
forth she  became  a  child  of  The 
Towers. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  she  was 
brought  up  with  the  young  heir, 
who  was  only  a  year  old,  while  she 
was  five  years  further  advanced  on 
one  of  the  two  great  highways  of 
the  world,  or,  it  may  be,  in  a  branch 
— for  they  are  legion.  At  all  events, 
the  paths  of  the  two  children  were 
widely  apart.  Before  Ada  had  been 
many  days  at  Tlie  Towers,  Lady 
de  la  Tour  saw  much  of  which  she 
disapproved.  Wilfulness  was  per- 
haps predominant.  But  the  child 
soon  found  out  she  was  so  far  losing 
ground,  she  could  not  rule  her  aunt 
as  she  had  done  her  mother.  What 
her  cousin  George  afterwards  called 
her  slyness  was  not  then  first  de- 
veloped ;  her  very  ruling  had  been 
based  upon  it;  but  she  saw  that,  to 
have  her  will  now,  she  must  pick 
out  the  domineering  from  the  dis- 
sembling, and  try  the  dissembling 
alone.  She  was  too  young  to  argue 
the  matter  closely  ;  all  she  saw  was 
that  she  could  not  succeed  by  force 
of  either  tears  or  rage  :  then  she 
must  try  a  little  artifice — though 
she,  probably,  only  knew  it  by  the 
name  of  coaxing. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  an  unre- 
strained youth  does  not  lead  to  a 
headstrong  or  a  cunning  maturity. 
Ada  was  well  instructed,  both  in 
accomplishments  and  solid  learning. 
But  the  most  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments and  the  deepest  learning 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  well- 
studied  deception  and  strongly- 
marked  crime.  This  is  not  intended 
of  particular  but  general  applica- 
tion. Even  at  the  young  age  Ada 
was  first  introduced  to  The  Towers, 
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she  had  perfect  knowledge  of  her 
own  personal  charms.  This  single 
thing,  if  allowed  to  go  on  develop- 
ing, will  lead  to  follies  of  more  or 
less  intensity ;  and  as  she  grows 
up,  it  will  bear  fruit  accordingly. 
Vanity  must  receive  many  a  smart 
rap,  for  it  is  ever  craving.  Ada 
was  not  exempt  from  the  common 
lot.  Checked  vanity  is  like  ar- 
rested physical  growth — it  produces 
deformity  ;  if  not  of  body,  still 
worse,  of  mind  ;  frequently  result- 
ing in  a  favourable  regard  for  any 
worthless  panderer  to  the  weak- 
ness ;  and  when  the  day  of  dead 
illusions  comes,  the  temporary  rage 
ends  in  revenge,  stealthy,  mean, 
unfeminine. 

Four  years  before  she  came  under 
the  reader's  notice,  there  w^as  a  lull 
in  the  court  she  paid  to  Sir  George  ; 
or  what  he  ungallantly  called  show- 
ing a  pretty  smart  hand  for  busi- 
ness ;  or,  according  to  his  mother, 
having  an  eye  to  The  Towers. 
There  was  more  quietude  about  her 
toward  Sir  George ;  more  defer- 
ence to  Lady  de  la  Tour.  Her 
look  wore  an  occasional  furtive 
twinkle,  instead  of  the  old  defiant 
flash. 

Mother,"  said  Sir  George,  I 
don't  like  that  curious  softness. 
It's  not  natural ;  nothing  but  dis- 
guise, depend  upon  it — fur  over 
claws  ;  there's  something  to  hide." 
Don't  be  uncharitable,  George." 

"  I  allow  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
tenderness  now  and  then  ;  but  the 
smoothness  through  which  the  glim- 
mer comes  is  all  too  elaborate  to 
be  genuine.  The  temper  is  there. 
What  impediment  it  may  have  met 
with,  I  don't  even  venture  a  guess ; 
be  it  what  it  may,  it  will  break 
down  some  day,  you'll  see." 

"  Eemember,  George,  the  advice 
Dean  Swift  gave  to  the  Duke  of 
Wharton — '  When  you  are  tired  of 
your  other  frolics,  I  would-  have 
you  take  up  the  frolic  of  being 
good  J  and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will 


find  it  the  most  agreeable  frolic  you 
ever  practised  in  your  life.'  " 

"  Do  you  fancy  Ada  is  in  course 
of  training  under  the  Dean's  teach- 
ing ?  The  witty  divine  poked 
people  with  a  stick  that  had  a  ter- 
ribly jagged  point — making  wofully 
sharp  and  ugly  scratches.  That 
would  not  suit  cousin  Ada." 

"  If  help  took  the  place  of  cri- 
ticism, George,  the  chapter  of  life 
would  be  better  than  it  is,  in  many 
a  way." 

Since  her  son  could  not  deny  it, 
the  shake  of  his  head  must  have 
been  significant  of  its  inapplicability 
in  the  present  case. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Ada 
told  Lady  de  la  Tour  she  had 
received  an  invitation  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  w\t\i  Madame  Grisez ; 
a  relation  on  her  mother's  side  who 
had  married  a  Frenchman,  then 
keeping  an  inn  at  Eiversmouth. 
Her  aunt  strongly  objected  to  any 
intercourse  in  that  quarter,  Ma- 
dame Grisez  not  only  being  in  a  low 
position,  but  of  very  doubtful  ante- 
cedents, and  present  respectability 
quite  as  doubtful.  In  a  letter  from 
Count  Gerowski  to  Ada,  when  she 
was  at  the  Norringtons',  allusion 
was  made  to  the  "  Grand  Cerf  "  at 
Eiversmouth — not  very  creditable 
to  his  correspondent.  This  was  the 
place  kept  by  the  Grisezs.  And 
here  Ada  went  to  meet — her  hus- 
band. 

Even  so.  She  was  the  wife  of 
John  Sykes,  who  had  been  Lady 
de  la  'I'our's  coachman  ;  and  dis- 
charged, three  morjths  before,  for 
drunkenness  and  general  bad  con- 
duct. It  was  too  true.  The  care- 
lessness attendant  on  her  childhood, 
and  the  laxity  of  after-superin- 
tendence, fostered  passions  which 
certainly  might  have  been  modified  ; 
for  she  was  not  of  an  ungenerous 
temper.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
cultivate  weeds,  they  are  extremely 
moderate  in  their  requirements  ; 
they  only  demand   neglect ;  and 
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never  fear  but  tliey  will  grow  fast 
enough. 

Her  secret  marriage,  and  all  the 
miserable  shifts  and  personal 
wretchedness  it  had  necessitated, 
were  as  utterly  unknown  at  The 
Towers  as  perpetual  motion. 
There  is  hardly  a  commoner  event 
than  the  home  ignorance  of  a  home 
occurrence — "  something  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark."  If,  instead 
of  tinkering  at  religion,  and  prac- 
tising speculative  politics  on  live 
people,  gentlemen  would  look  a 
little  more  at  home,  it  might  be 
quite  as  good  for  themselves,  as  well 
as  for  others. 

When  Ada  reached  Hiversmouth, 
Sykes  had  not  arrived — a  fact  which 
sat  as  easily  on  her  fair  shoulders 
as  an  old  glove  on  her  fair  lingers ; 
though  she  had  been  Mrs.  Sykes 
only  six  months.  However  indif- 
ferent she  might  have  become  in  so 
short  a  time,  she  was  anything  but 
indifferent  to  the  next  morning's 
news  of  him.  Madame  Grisez  came 
running  into  her  room,  almost  be- 
fore she  was  awake  on  that  next 
morning,  and  without  the  i<lightest 
hesitation  or  preamble  exclaimed, 
in  tones  not  peculiar  for  refine- 
ment of  either  vibration  or  senti- 
ment,— 

*•  Glorious  news — glorious  news  ! 
— Ada,  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail." 

She  started,  and  sat  straight  up 
in  bed. 

"  AVho— who  ?— Not  John  ?" 

Madame  Grisez  wagged  her  head 
with  a  succession  of  strong  affirma- 
tive nods.  Ada  sank  quietly  back, 
her  cheek  resting  on  the  pillow. 
She  closed  her  eyes — aa  we  eome- 
times  do,  the  more  forcibly  to  recall 
the  image  of  the  loved  one  ;  she 
breathed  a  profoundly  heavy  sigh  ; 
and  the  lialf- stifled  voice  of  the 
newly-made  widow  purled  forth, 
as  she  chisped  her  hands, — 

"  Oh,  Annie,  what  a  blessing  !  " 

I  have  heard  satiri^^ts  talk  of 
widows  turning  their  thoughts  in 


the  direction  of  sucli  bliss ;  but 
never  expected  to  hear  of  a  lady, 
under  those  interesting  circum- 
stances, who  made  no  secret  of  the 
thought.  Madame  Grisez,  there 
and  then,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  for  a  cosy,  confidential  bit 
of  chat. 

"  I  suppose,  dear,  you  would  like 
to  hear  all  how  and  about  it  ?  " 

It  was  now  Ada's  turn  to  nod — 
which  she  did  pretty  vigorously ; 
and  on  that  hint,  the  hostess  of  the 
"  Grand  Cerf  "  went  on, — 

"  It  was  only  an  accident,  dear — " 
she  was  at  once  stopped  by  a  single 
monosyllable  from  the  affectionate 
widow, — 

♦'Drunk?" 

"  Very,"  continued  her  inform- 
ant, "very.  He  was  getting  out 
of  the  train  at  Ditchley — next 
station  but  two,  you  know — while 
the  carriages  were  moving,  and 
contrived  to  slide  under  one  of 
them." 

"  Ditchley  !  does  not  Polly  Green 
live  at  Ditchley?" 

"  No.  She  did  ;  only  she  went 
off  a  fortnight  a-gone." 

"  Alone  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  not.  I  never  heard  of 
a  female  hermit." 

"  All  right — go  on." 

"  What  is  there  to  go  on  about  ? 
The  man  is  cut  up  on  the  railway. 
It's  all  plain  sailing.  They  know 
nothing  of  him.  They'll  make  in- 
quiries. Don't  know  his  name — 
how  should  they  ?  Coffin  ; — under- 
ground ; — and  there  it  ends." 

No,  it  doesn't ;"  and  Ada  again 
sprang  up  to  the  sitting  point  in 
bed.  Madame  Grisez  looked  aghast. 

"  You  are  surely  not  going  to 
claim  the  body,  or  what  there  is 
of  it!'; 

A  fiiint  smile,  even  such  as  might 
become  widowhood,  added  a  charm 
(qy.  pensive  ?)  to  the  dark  beauty. 

"No,  Annie;  I  am  not  going 
to  claim  the  remains.  I  am  only 
a  remains  myself  now  —  a  relict. 
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First  of  all,  I  shall  not  get  up.  Let 
me  have  breakfast  where  I  am." 

**  Tea,  dear ;  and  a  small  drop  of 
the  old  brandy  in  it  ?  and  one  of 
our  famous  broiled  trout  ?  " 

"  Very  good.    Make  haste." 

Breakfast  came  and  went;  that 
is  to  say,  the  edible  came,  but  went 
not ;  the  unedible  did  as  it  liked. 

"  And  now,  Annie,  send  for  a 
doctor." 

"  A  doctor !  what's  the  joke  ?  " 

"  No  joke  at  all — a  fancy.  I  must 
see  a  doctor." 

Annie  was  prudent,  and  inquired 
no  further,  but  sent  to  ask  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Flowerdale. 

"  When  we  met  this  gentleman 
before,  it  was  at  Mrs.  Norrington's  ; 
that  was  some  four  years  after  his 
present  appearance ;  and  he  had 
become  Dr.  FlovTerdale.  As  we  see 
him  entering  Ada's  room,  at  the 
"Grand  Cerf,"  he  is  the  first  surgeon 
in  Riversmouth ;  the  only  one,  ex- 
cept a  little  snivelling,  fair  boy,  just 
out  of  his  apprenticeship.  Arthur 
Flowerdale  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  M.D.  and  verbena 
scent.  The  odour  he  now  intro- 
duced was  rather  that  of  faded 
patchouli,  mixed  with  one  of  the 
arums — a  cadaverous  perfume,  not 
especially  fragrant.  His  attend- 
ance extended  over  three  weeks, 
when  Ada  returned  to  The  Towers, 
and  Flowerdale  to  his  ordinary 
practice. 

The  next  time  these  two  met 
was  at  Mrs.  Norrington's  ;  and  from 
his  then  conduct  to  his  former 
patient  at  Eiversmouth,  though  now 
seeing  him  with  such  widely  diflfe- 
rent  surroundings,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed he  was  under  some  misappre- 
hension on  his  first  attendance — 
misled,  as  we  often  are,  by  appear- 
ances. 

It  was  while  she  was  at  E»ivers- 
mouth  she  obtained  a  sort  of  power 
over  Count  Gerowski.  Through  her 
bedroom  window  she,  one  day 
during  her  convalescence,  noticed 


a  person  of  more  gentlemanly  car- 
riage than  what  she  had  hitherto 
experienced  of  the  ordinary  natives. 
Madame  Grisez  was  sitting  with 
her  ;  and,  on  being  appealed  to,  she 
congratulated  Ada  on  her  penetra- 
tion. 

"Who  is  he,  Annie?" 

"  AVell,  dear,  I'll  tell  you.  He  is 
a  noble  Dutchman,  or  Pole,  or  Rus- 
sian, or  something  like  that.  Out 
at  elbows,  you  know.  You  see  I 
don't  disguise  anything,  though  this 
is  in  confidence,  for  he  is  not  under 
his  own  name  here,  but  has  taken 
up  a  low,  common  one." 

"What  for?" 

"You  shall  know  all;"  and  as 
she  said  so  she  took  a  letter  from 
her  pocket.  "  Look  here  ;  my  hus- 
band received  this  yesterday.  You 
see,  he  only  tells  him  to  be  ready  to 
cross  over  to  Dunkerque  on  Tuesday 
night — this  very  night  that  ever  is; 
and  you  see,  too,  he  does  not  sign 
his  own  name." 

"  I  suppose  there  must  be  some 
meaning  in  all  that :  what  is  it  ?" 

"  It  means — you  know  all's  safe 
with  you — it  means,  this  foreigner 
and  my  husband  know  some  free- 
traders on  the  other  side,  Dun- 
kerque way." 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,— is  it,  Annie  ? 
The  old  brandy  does  not  pay  a  high 
duty." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  dear."  Ada  was 
admiring  the  letter. 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  peculiar 
handwriting.'' 

"  Oh  !  you  know  these  foreigners 
always  write  a  queer,  crabbed 
hand.  My  husband's  is  just  as 
funny  ;  only  not  so  sharp  in  the 
up-turns." 

"  See,  see,  Annie  !  he  touched  hia 
hat  to  that  man,  Flowerdale." 

"  He  has  often  been  here,  and 
always  under  a  common  name  ;  so 
he  must  keep  up  his  assumed  cha- 
racter of  an  inferior.  It  is  only  to 
us  his  true  position  is  known;  for, 
as  a  practical  free-trader,  he  is 
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obliged  to  hide  his  rank  by  putting 
on  what  he  calls  his  trading  man- 
ners." 

"  How  naturally  he  does  it !  one 
would  think  he  had  been  '  to  the 
manner  born.'  " 

"  He  is  very  clever,  I  assure  you 
he  can  be  quite  the  gentleman  if 
he  please.  But  that's  only  to  be 
expected,  being  one.  My  husband 
contrived  to  ferret  out,  somehow, 
that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
a  year  ago,  and  lost  it  all  among 
a  set  of  gamblers." 

The  day  of  parting  came ;  and 
very  affectionate  and  affecting  it 
was — quite  a  pattern — not  omitting 
the  by-play. 

"  I've  seen  you,  my  lady,  for  the 
last  time,  I  expect,"  said  Ada,  as 
she  smilingly  took  her  place  in  the 
railway  carriage. 

"  What  a  humbug  that  is,  to  be 
sure ! "  was  Madame's  sentimen- 
talism,  as  she  waved  an  equally 
smiling  adieu. 

When  Count  Gerowski  subse- 
quently appeared  at  The  Towers, 
as  one  of  Lord  Erin's  party,  Ada 
recognized  in  a  moment  the  noble 
smuggler  of  Eiversmouth.  By 
joining  one  or  two  trivial  matters 
together,  she  satisfied  herself  he 
was  an  impostor ;  and,  instead  of 
denouncing  him,  watched  his  game, 
and  thought  to  make  him  her  tool 
in  sweeping  from  her  path  every 
impediment  that  rose  up  between 
her  and  Sir  George  ;  never  dream- 
ing that  he,  too,  had  discovered 
something  at  E-iversmouth  she 
might  object  to  have  published. 
In  fact,  he  had  heard  worse  than 
the  truth  from  her  kind  friend  and 
relative,  Madame  Grisez. 

How  all  has  gone,  so  far,  we 
know.  Jack  Toplofty  is  unharmed 
by  their  machinations ;  Mary  is 
affianced  ;  and  Count  Gerowski  has 
been  arrested  ;  while  Ada's  own 
inner  life  has  been  completely  and 
radically  clianged. 

On  concluding  her  explanations 


— of  which  I  have  given  the  sub- 
stance, interwoven  with  some  little 
that  she  could  not  know,  she  said, — 

"  What  I  saw,  and  what  I  felt, 
in  an  instant  of  time,  in  that  blessed 
garden  at  Ecclesfield,  would  never 
be  erased  from  memory,  nor  its 
effect  blotted  out  from  heart  and 
mind,  were  I  doomed  to  wander  on 
earth  till  the  last  day.  And  now, 
Mary,  sinner  as  I  am,  and  worse 
sinner  as  I  have  been,  I  still  beg  to 
be  received  as  " 

"  My  sister,  Ada,  my  sister ! " 
burst  from  Mary,  the  unimpulsive 
Mary,  in  a  paroxysm  of  passionate 
tenderness  ;  so  greatly  had  she  been 
affected  by  the  recovery  of  the  lost, 
by  the  repentance  which  we  trust 
can  never  come  too  late. 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

It  was  said  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  Lieutenant  Colville  Smart 
till  his  return  from  the  Continental 
trip,  taken  at  the  instigation  of  his 
uncle.  He  is  reintroduced  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment — on  his 
entrance  into  honest  Davy's  office, 
his  mission  fulfilled.  It  was  almost 
as  much  consciousness  as  sight  that 
acquainted  Davy  with  his  arrival. 
Though  he  might  have  come  any 
day,  or  any  hour,  Davy  was  taken 
by  surprise ;  and  made  such  a 
bounce  of  it  that,  in  spite  of  his 
stool  being  a  very  solid,  not  to  say 
stolid,  piece  of  four-legged  goods, 
he  sent  it  flying  behind  liiui,  in  his 
eagerness. 

"  Well  —  well  ;  speak,  man, 
speak." 

"  I'm  both  hungry  and  thirsty, 
uncle." 

"  0,  you  everlasting  blockhead  ! 
one  word — one  w^ord  ;  speak,  sir." 

One  word  was  spoken.  Davy 
turned  methodically  round,  picked 
up  his  stool,  seated  liimself  at 
once,  though  several  yards  from  his 
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desk,  and  took  hold  of  his  chin 
with  the  left  hand,  while  he  rubbed 
his  bald  head  with  the  right.  A 
queer,  unreadable  smile  was  about 
his  mouth,  and  his  eye  glittered, 
as  some  murmured  syllables  reached 
his  nephew,  which  sounded  very 
like— 

"  I'll  go  to  France,  myself." 

"  And  I'll  go  to  the  dining-room, 
uncle,  and  get  some  lunch." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said 
Davy,  waking  from  thoughts  that 
had  taken  him  far  away,  and  were 
twining  even  the  middle-aged  brain 
of  the  office-man  with  a  wreath  of 
sweet  blossoms — "  of  course  ;  these 
young  fellows  think  of  nothing 
but  their  bodily  cherishings.  Let 
us  go  down,  Colville;  and  you'll 
tell  me  the  details." 

Davy's  impatience  protracted  tlie 
meal  beyond  all  ordinary  bounds  ; 
for  thick  and  fast  came  his  ques- 
tions and  interruptions. 

"  Then  you  went  on  to  Dijon — 
well?" 

"  I  only  heard  of  Blancbec ; 
and  " 

"  There  was  such  a  person — eh  ? 
or  there  had  been." 

"  There  was,  and  there  is  ;  an  old 
man  now.  I  followed  him  to  his 
retreat  of  Einsidelen.    Saw  him." 

"  Had  he  ever  been  apolied  to 
before?" 

*'  Never." 

"  Because,  you  see,  on  that  scrap 
of  paper  you  took,  the  Major  says, 
he  sent  trustworthy  messengers ; 
and  Blancbec  was  supposed  to  be 
dead." 

"  It  must  have  been  his  ghost 
that  gave  me  an  extract  from  a 
goodly-sized,  calf-skin  bound  book, 
which  he  selected  from  a  tolerably 
numerous  family  of  brothers  or 
sisters." 

"That  won't  answer,  Colville." 

'*  "We  had  a  long  conversation ; 
and  it  ended  by  his  sending  me  to 
Lausanne ;  telling  me  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Toplofty — so  he  called  them — 


went  there  to  live.  And  that  was 
all  he  could  do  for  me." 

"Go  on,  go  on,  go  on;  never 
mind  the  sherry.  Bless  the  boy  ! 
go  on." 

"  I  made  many  inquiries — I 
thought  in  all  directions — but  un- 
successfully ;  and  was  thinking  to 
return,  when,  on  looking  at  the  in- 
struction paper  for  the  tenth  or 
twentieth  time  for  what  I  know, 
the  words  'The  Dean  is  also  dead' 
put  a  notion  into  my  mind,  which 
I  set  about  testing  at  once.  I  went 
directly  to  a  bookseller's  shop,  and 
inquired  for  the  proprietor.  He 
came  out  immediately,  from  an 
inner  room. 

"  '  What  may  Monsieur  want  ?  ' 

"  I  asked  him  whether  he  could 
himself  remember,  or  could  think 
of  any  one  likely  to  remember,  if, 
at  such  a  time,  any  Dean  of  the 
English  Protestant  Church  might 
have  been  performing  the  usual 
religious  services  at  Lausanne  ?" 

"  Good,  good,  Colville,  my  boy ; 
and — and  " 

"  His  reply  was — '  I  am,  myself, 
a  German  Protestant,  and  re- 
member the  Dean  of  E   per- 
fectly.' " 

"Then — then  ;  go  on,  go  on  ;  he 
sent  you  to  the  present  minister." 

"  He  did ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  was  not  long  in  reaching  his 
house." 

"Well— well?" 

"  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  who 
seemed  rather  foggy  in  the  memory 
department.  Tiiought  he  never 
knew  anybody  of  the  name  of 
Dean ;  then,  gently  patting  his  fore- 
head with  the  two  forefingers  of 
his  right  hand  —  they  were  very 
white  and  fat  —  he  said,  smiling 
beautifully,  '  Oh,  my  poor  memory, 
my  poor  memory !  of  course  I  did  ; 
Bill  Dean  was  my  Oxford  scout ; 
what  could  I  have  been  thinking 
of!'  'Not  quite  the  right  thing,' 
thought  I ;  and  made  haste  to 
shove  him  into  the  proper  track : — 
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*  Oh  ! '  said  he — '  a  Dean  of  our 
Church  !  no — no  ;  I  am  quite  sure 
I  never  knew  a  Dean.  You  don't 
happen  to  have  got  such  a  thing 
as  a  sermon  about  you?'  I  was 
getting  a  little  disgusted  with  this 
specimen  of  the  cloth ;  but  con- 
sidering its  sphere  of  action  was 
foreign,  and  that  I  had  not  alto- 
gether succeeded  in  what  I  under- 
took, it  seemed  to  me  quite  as 
well  I  should  not  bark.  After 
awhile  I  managed  to  get  at  the  old 
books." 

Davy's  verbal  interruptions 
ceased ;  he  only  held  out  his  hand. 
*'Yes,  uncle,  yes." 

He  dived  into  his  pocket,  and 
extracting  a  small  leather  contriv- 
ance, drew  from  it,  and  laid  before 
his  uncle,  the  torn  piece  of  paper 
he  had  received  from  him,  when 
starting  on  the  mission  from  which 
he  was  just  returned.  Davy  im- 
patiently pushed  it  aside  with  his 
elbow,  still  holding  out  his  hand. 
Again  Smart  applied  to  his  leather 
case,  and  placed  on  the  open  palm 
some  written  papers  ;  which  Davy 
closely  criticised,  and  then  read 
twice  over,  with  the  deepest  care. 
Not  now  disdaining  the  original 
torn  paper,  he  took  it  up,  added  it 
to  the  others,  rolled  all  together, 
secured  them  with  an  india-rubber 
ring,  and  muttered, — 

"  Poor  thing — poor  thing  !  how 
strangely  misery  sometimes  comes!" 
Then,  looking  kindly  at  his  nephew, 
continued, — 

"  You  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  me,  Colville,  to  know  my 
thoughts  of  you  ;  and  that's  better 
than  cackle.  I  start  for  Prance 
to-morrow." 

"  Won't  writing  save  the  jour- 
ney, uncle  ?  if  not,  let  me  take  it 
for  you." 

"  Not  this  time,  Colville,  not  this 
time.  There  will  be  less  awkward- 
ness in  the  meeting  than  if  you 
went.  Poor  thing — poor  thing  !  " 
Then,  with  an  entire  change  of  tone, 


he  continued: — "You  know  if  you, 
go  galloping  about  the  world  in  this 
way,  you'll  be  no  more  able  to  make 
both  ends  meet  than  a  lady's  fat 
muff-dog,  which  has  not  even  seen 
his  own  tail  this  many  a  day — much 
less  thought  of  getting  them  to 
meet.  So,  Master  Colville,  I  expect 
you'll  see  me  off  by  cock-crow  in 
the  morning.  God  bless  thee,  my 
boy !"  and  away  shuffled  honest 
Davy. 

When  Jack  Toplofty  arrived  at 
St.  Germain,  she  inquired  for  M. 
Eamee,  the  forester ;  and  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  for  several 
years  he  had  full  command  of  the 
forest,  as  what  we  might,  perhaps, 
call  ranger.  She  hired  a  vehicle, 
which  in  less  than  an  hour  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  house  of  some  pre- 
tensions, at  the  edge  of  tlie  royal 
domain,  over  which  her  grandfather 
ruled. 

She  was  shown  into  a  room,  well 
but  plainly  furnished.  In  a  com- 
fortable arm-chair  sat  an  old  man, 
with  thin,  snow-white  hair,  at  least 
so  much  of  it  as  could  be  seen,  for  he 
wore  a  striped  tricolored  nightcap 
on  his  head,  either  to  keep  it  warm 
or  display  his  loyalty  to  a  fallen 
dynasty  by  his  colours.  His  face 
was  wan — very,  very  wan,  and  his 
features  sharp.  His  right  hand  was 
hanging  over  one  arm  of  the  chair, 
a  pinch  of  the  best  tahac  de  hureau 
between  finger  and  thumb.  His 
left  was  resting  on  the  other  arm 
of  the  chair,  and  held  the  box 
whence  came  the  supply.  A  hand- 
kerchief of  uncertain  colour  lay 
across  his  knee.  His  seat  had  been 
placed  near  a  window,  but  he  occu- 
pied it  as  if  half  unconscious  where 
he  was.  On  hearing  the  door  open 
his  eyes  were  slowly  raised,  betray- 
ing a  very  watery  aspect ;  and 
though  not  absolutely  childish,  there 
was  an  evident  approach  to  that 
pitiable  state.  He  rose  with  very 
little  shew  of  feebleness,  lowered 
his  tricolor,  and  bowed  profoundly 
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to  the  lady,  who  advanced  quickly 
towards  him,  saying, — 

*'Tou  cannot  remember  me, 
grandfather." 

Jacques  Eamee  drew  himself  up, 
looked  hard  at  her,  and  opened  his 
eyes,  exclaiming, — 

I  cannot,  indeed.  Bnt  you 
would  not  deceive  an  old  man." 

"  Be  sure  of  that,  my  own  dear 
grandfather.  I  am  really  and  truly 
Louise  Toplofty." 

"  Louise,  Louise.  I  had  two 
Louises  ;  my  own  and  the  little  one. 
I  don't  forget,  you  see." 

"  I  am  that  little  one.  Will  you 
let  me  live  with  you  ?  " 

He  held  up  his  hand, — • 
Hush !"  and  he  spoke  in  a 
whisper.  "Be  very  quiet.  The 
voice  of  my  own  Louise  is  round 
us.  Hush !  I  hear  it,  I  hear  it. 
Oh,  how  sweet,  how  sweet !  She 
is  pleading  for  me  ;  she  is  pleading 
for  you.  Oh,  Louise,  Louise  ! "  and, 
with  a  shrill  and  sad  wail,  he  clasped 
his  granddaughter  to  his  heart. 

There  are  tones  in  the  voice  of 
age  that  we  heard  in  our  youth  ; 
there  are  tones  in  the  living  of  to- 
day that  pleaded  in  the  ear  of 
beauty,  when  Elizabeth  was  queen. 
The  ancestor's  voice  is  no  more  lost 
than  his  features.  When  Louise 
spake,  there  was  neither  time  nor 
space.  His  child's  voice  overleaped 
the  one,,  and  blotted  out  the  other. 

We  can  fiud  easier  things  than 
putting  off  a  well-established  habit ; 
putting  it  on,  for  instance. 

"  Habit,  with  him,  was  all  the  test  of 
truth, 

It  must  be  right — I've  done  it  from  my 
youth." 

Pleasant  both  for  those  who  foster 
bad  ones,  and  the  unlucky  object  of 
the  fostering.  There  is  one,  l" think, 
we  must  try  to  shake  off,  though  it 
is  of  as  long  standing  as  the  first 
chapter  of  our  legend — Jack,  in 
its  application  to  Louise  Toplofty. 
The  kindly  Jack  does  not  deserve 


to  be  confounded  with  the  fast 
nonsense  which  sometimes  trickles 
about  our  ears,  but  can't  get  any 
further;  flashes  before  our  eyes, 
but  leaves  no  impression ;  or,  if 
any,  it  goes  no  deeper  than  to  pro- 
duce an  aching  of  the  eye-balls ;  a 
poor  reward  for  trying  a  touch  of 
the  epicene ;  a  poor  effect  for  a  bit 
of  slang,  a  tally-ho,  and  cutting  ofi'a 
pup's  dew-claws. 

Almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the  first 
day  of  her  arrival,  she  was  not 
only  Louise,  but  was  smothered  in 
all  the  rose-leaf,  diminutive,  petti- 
cisms  old  Jacques  used  to  apply  to 
the  first  Louise,  though  he  was 
perfectly  conscious  who  he  was 
speaking  to.  Under  her  gentle 
influence,  he  seemed  rather  to 
gain  than  lose  power  of  mind.  In- 
deed,  occasionally  he  showed  more 
shrewdness  than  anybody  could 
have  given  him  credit  for  before 
she  became  the  mistress  of  Le 
Bosquet,  the  name  of  his  present 
house. 

One  morning,  at  breakfast,  he 
seemed  particularly  lively,  and 
fidgeted  about  a  good  deal  till  it  was 
over.    At  last  he  said, — 

"  Louise,  cher  petite,  one  of  thy 
wishes  shall  be  gratified  to-day ; 
we  will  drive  over  to  the  cottage 
where  I  saw  thee  for  the  first  time. 
You  said  you  should  know  it  again. 
How  can  you,  chere 

"Let  us  go,  grandfather." 

"  We  won't  drive,  ma  belle.  I'll 
order  out  Bichette  and  your  —  how 
do  you  call  her?  Nuage — Nuage 
Volant .'"'  (our  old  acquaintance. 
Flying  Cloud).  "We'll  see,  we'll 
see,  what  you  know." 

Nearly  three  mouths  had  passed 
since  she  joined  her  grandfiither, 
yet  this  was  only  the  second  time 
she  had  mounted  her  favourite. 

Three  months  !  Something  else 
had  been  done  elsewhere  in  her 
service  during  those  months.  Three 
mouths  !  It  seems  a  long  time  to 
go  to  Switzerland  and  back  ;  but 
28 
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Smart  was  fully  as  long  before  he 
returned  to  his  uncle's.  A  good 
while  was  spent  in  following  the 
hints  on  the  fragment  of  paper 
consigned  to  his  care.  The  way  to 
reach  events  which  occurred  thirty 
years  ago,  more  especially  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  is  often  intricate 
enough.  He  had  also  to  seek  for 
evidence  against  Count  Gerowski, 
besides  satisfying  a  faint  tinge  of 
sight-seeing  with  which  his  cha- 
racter was  tinted. 

On  the  very  day  before  he  reached 
Davy's  office,  which  was  the  day 
Louise  and  her  grandfather  started 
for  the  old  cottage,  a  carriage  from 
St.  Germain  reached  Le  Bosquet 
during  their  absence.  A  gentleman 
dressed  in  mourning  got  out,  and 
finding  neither  Louise  nor  Eamee 
at  home,  discharged  the  vehicle  and 
turned  into  the  house,  telling  the 
servant  that  opened  the  door  he 
would  wait  till  they  came  back. 
The  gentleman  had  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  think  that  time  stood 
still  on  purpose  to  annoy  him  ;  but 
it  did  seem  that  the  old  fellow  tra- 
velled so  slow,  to  keep  his  mark  on 
eternity.  He  looked,  first  as  long 
as  he  could  out  of  one  window, 
then  out  of  another ;  from  this  it 
•was  forest,  from  that  it  was  country. 
The  change  was  not  a  relief;  in 
fact,  hurry  has  no  fancy  for  change. 
He  stood  before  a  clock  on  the 
chimney-piece ;  that  went  far  to- 
ward upsetting  his  equanimity.  He 
put  his  ear  to  the  glass-covering ; 
there  was  some  sort  of  sullen  tick, 
far  from  being  as  sharp  as  it  ought 
to  have  been ;  clearly  the  thing  had 
got  an  amount  of  life  in  it,  why  did 
not  it  get  on  ?  In  short,  the  gentle- 
man was  just  as  silly  as  all  impatient 
people  are.  By-and-by  he  went  out, 
and  finding  his  way  to  the  stable- 
yard,  soon  came  across  the  stable 
itself,  in  the  thick  of  piggeries, 
poultry-houses,  cow-houses,  cart- 
sheds,  and  a  goodly  assemblage 
of  incongruous   odds  and  ends, 


pitched  into,  or  rather  out  of,  their 
places,  in  striking  confusion.  He 
walked  into  the  stable.  There  was 
one  horse,  evidently  a  harness  ani- 
mal by  the  tracemarks,  and  a  poor 
beast  of  its  class.  When  the 
stranger  turned  round  to  leave  the 
place,  there  stood  at  the  door  a  boy 
in  a  blouse,  not  over  clean,  and  a 
three-pronged  fork,  from  which 
dangled  two  or  three  half  rotten 
straws  over  his  shoulder. 

"Ho,  ho, boy  !  Monsieur  and  the 
Demoiselle  are  out  riding.  When 
may  they  be  back  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur  is  the  great  mas- 
ter here ;  he  will  come  back  when 
he  likes  ?  " 

"And  his  granddaughter?" 

"  Will  come  back  with  him." 

Einding  the  boy  impracticable, 
the  gentleman  was  leaving  the  sta- 
ble, when  the  lad  exclaimed, — 

"  There  !  they  come — they  come, 
Monsieur." 

We  should  think  this  rather 
theatrical,  only  the  sort  of  thing  is 
very  French.  However,  they  did 
come ;  not  to  the  front  door,  but 
rode  straight  into  the  yard.  Almost 
a  shout  issued  from  the  quondam 
huntress's  lips — she  really  could  not 
help  it — pardon  her — the  solecism 
in  conventionality  was  certainly  ap- 
palling — pardon — she  was  so  com- 
pletely we  shall  never  be  able 

to  know  what,  for  she  leaped  off 
her  horse ;  her  grandfather  re- 
mained upright  in  his  saddle,  but, 
seeing  a  stranger,  raised  his  hat, 
and,  with  a  semi-circular  wave  of 
his  right  hand,  replaced  it ;  while 
Louise  hurried  most  ungracefully 
over  some  scattered  litter,  both 
hands  held  out,  and  exclaiming, — 

"Theophilus  Burr!"  stopped 
short. 

Even  with  the  words  came  the 
consciousness  she  had  done  v^'rong. 
The  sliglitest  touch  of  the  long-ago 
companionship  brought  more  colour 
into  her  cheek  than  the  ride  would 
account  for.  She  dropped  her  hands, 
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and  welcomed  an  old  acquaintance, 
warmly  but  calmly. 

Before  tbat  day  closed  she  was 
in  possession  of  the  object  of  his 
journey.  Truth  to  be  told,  the  first 
thought  she  had  of  his  coming  re- 
vealed it  to  her,  but  it  had  not 
been  spoken.  Few  girls  are  stupid 
enough  to  want  that ;  they  can  put 
two  and  two  together  without 
making  five  of  it,  which  is  more 
than  the  spendthrift  can  do.  He 
went,  however,  through  the  pre- 
scribed ceremony  of — 

"Will   you,  will  you,  come  to  the 
bower,"  &c., 

very  creditably  indeed,  considering 
the  long  journey  he  had  taken  had 
proportionally  shortened  his  breath. 
On  his  own  account,  Louise  did 
not  object  toTheophilus  for  a  lover. 
The  only  fault  she  ever  found  with 
him  was  his  devotion  to  easy  idle- 
ness. She  had  long  known  he  liked 
her;  and  she  fully  appreciated  the 
motive  that  had  restrained  and  kept 
him  quiet — the  doubt  that  she 
would  attribute  to  money  what  love 
should  command.  There  is  a  greater 
curse  about  riches  than  the  rich  will 
generally  allow;  yet  with  her,  but 
for  one  thing — the  certainty  of  her 
false  position  at  Ravensholm — it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
she  had  allowed  him  to  find  out  the 
liking  on  her  own  side  as  well. 
Now  that  he  had  really,  and  in  so 
many  words,  whispered — 

"  How  happy  could  they  be  together," 

she  replied,  with  steady  firmness,  if 
the  tones  were  low, — 

"  It  cannot  be.  I  allow,  you  have 
acted  in  the  most  noble  manner.  But 
it  cannot  be." 

"  Miss  Toplofty — I  have  never 
called  you  by  any  other  name — may 
I — may  1  sa,y  Louise  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  not  Louise  ;  I  am 
not  Jack;  I  am  nothing — name- 
less— nameless;  a  weed  ;  a  thing  to 


go  down  into  the  grave,  and  a  daisy 
hardly  mark  the  place  !  So  be  it — ■ 
so  be  it ;  it  is  righteous." 

There  was  a  whisper  in  her  ear 
of— 

"  Louise,  do  not  shrink  away ;  I 
must  speak  now — once  for  all.  I 
had  too  much  pride  to  tell  the 
heiress  I  loved  her.  If  I  had,  it 
would  have  been  a  lie — I  never 
loved  her.  I  was  sorry  for  her — 
very  sorry  for  her  ;  but  never  loved 
her.  Ah,  Louise,  how  dearly  I 
loved  the  woman !  I  could  not 
separate  the  one  from  the  other; 
though  I  knew  a  time  would  come 
when — when — no  matter  ;  I  dare 
not  say  what  I  have  lately  been 
feeling.  I  must  have  been  very 
wicked.  Louise,  I  must  make  haste. 
My  aunt  is  dead.  You  knew  I  was 
her  heir.  It  is  little — nothing  to 
name,  even ;  yet  I  must.  It  is 
enough  to  lift  all  pressure  from  our 
lives.  How  I  have  longed,  Louise, 
how  I  have  longed  for  this  hour ! 
Say — say  " 

"  One  plain  question,  Theophilus; 
you  know  my  exact  position — why 
Bavensholm  goes  to  the  stranger  ?" 

"I  do ;  and  how  thankful  I  am 
for  it,  dear,  dear  Louise,  you  hardly 
can  know." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  The  hand 
was,  no  doubt,  all  very  well  in  its 
way ;  but  the  writer  fears  to  be 
positive  that  nothing  more  passed. 
He  has  got  his  own  small  sus- 
picions, but  was  always  accounted 
sufiiciently  discreet — when  anybody 
was  looking  on. 

There  was  yet  much  to  think 
about,  talk  about,  and  plan.  Her 
grandfather  had  begun  to  cling  to 
her.  She  would  not  desert  her 
grandfather.  Were  they  to  live 
in  France  as  long  as  he  lived,  or 
would  he  go  with  them  to  England  ? 
Then  she  had  to  tell  him  shs  was 
by  no  means  a  beggar,  though 
Bavensholm  had  passed  away  ;  for 
Mr.  Hyde  had  tried  to  explain  to 
her  that  she  would  have  litlle,  if 
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anything,  under  £1000  a-year.  This 
was  a  genuine  surprise  to  Theophi- 
lus,  who  considered  she  never  could 
have  more  than  what  her  grand- 
father might  leave,  whicli  could  not 
be  much.  He  himself,  inheriting 
close  upon  the  same  sum  from  his 
aunt,  thought  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  save  Louise  from  the  parsimonious 
struggle  he  suspected  would  be  her 
lot,  if  she  would  share  it  with  him — 
encumbrance  included. 

For  several  days  they  contrived 
to  amuse  themselves  agreeably 
enough,  as  people  will  do  under 
such  circumstances — it  is  a  sort  of 
"way  they've  got;  and  it  is  no  use 
in  the  world  trying  to  argue  them 
out  of  it.  The  grandfather  was 
consulted ;  they  consulted  each 
other ;  and  though  Louise  could 
not,  by  any  means,  be  induced  to 
take  upon  herself  the  solemn  state 
of  matron  till  a  year  had  passed 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  they 
talked  over  this  scheme  and  that,  in 
tones  very  confidentially  matrimo- 
nial indeed.    However — 

**  The  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  " 

will  occasionally,  somehow,  waver, 
waver,  and  then  go  by  the  board. 
It  was  not  exactly  so  now ;  for  the 
change  that  came  over  "  the  spirit 
of  their  dream "  was  at  once 
sudden — like  a  tree  coming  down 
without  the  warning  creak ;  and 
was  announced  by  the  arrival  of  a 
traveller,  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day  after  the  day  in  the  lives 
of  Burr  and  Louise. 

It  was  now  JNovember;  and  the 
trio  at  Le  Bosquet  w^re  criticising 
timber  versus  coal,  as  fuel,  when  a 
carriage  drove  up,  which  no  one 
heard  ;  nor  did  tliey  dream  of  who 
and  wliat  was  at  hand  till  the  door 
opened,  and  a  servant  announced — 

"  Monsieur  Hyde." 

The  surprise,  almost  the  con- 
sternation, of  two  of  them,  was 
complete.  The  grandfather  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of 


affairs,  beyond  the  death  of  the 
Major,  which  brought  back  his 
granddaughter  to  his  hearth  and 
his  heart.  Burr  rose,  but  was 
silent.  Louise  not  only  held  out 
both  her  hands  to  him,  but  this 
time  let  them  be  taken. 

"I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Hyde,  this 
long  journey  has  been  on  my  ac- 
count ?  " 

"Well,  Miss  Toplofty,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  it  has.  Will  you 
introduce  me  to  your  uncle  ?  "  The 
polite  Frenchman  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  the  language,  but  he  was, 
nevertheless — 

"  CJiarme  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Monsieur." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
explain  to  your  grandfather  that,  as 
your  attorney,  I  have  some  pressing 
private  business  to  transact  with 
you  alone  ?  " 

"  Won't  it  keep  till  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  Miss  Toplofty. 
Mr.  Burr,  I  had  no  expectation  of 
seeing  you  here." 

As  soon  as  she  had  told  her 
grandfather  of  Davy's  request  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  lamp 
to  be  taken  into  her  own  private 
sitting-room.  This  was  a  small 
apartment  he  had  assigned  to  her 
special  use  when  she  first  came,  but 
in  which  she  was  rarely  to  be  seen. 
She  left  her  grandfather  as  seldom 
as  possible,  and  when  she  now 
entered  it,  with  Hyde,  she  was 
almost  as  much  a  stranger  to  it  as 
he  was.  The  light  had  been  left 
on  a  table,  at  which  they  sat 
down,  Hyde  placing  upon  it  a  small 
black  bag.  As  they  were  in  the  act 
of  seating  themselves  she  said, — 

"  I  am  afraid  something  very 
serious  must  have  liappened  to  put 
you  to  all  this  trouble  ;  and  such  a 
season  as  it  is." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  if  you 
had  been  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
earth,  I  would  have  found  you." 

"  My  good  and  kind  friend— for 
such  you  are— what  is  the  matter  ? 
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What  can  have  happened?  Have 
you  got  an  owner  for  Eavensholm  ?  " 
"  I  have." 

Though  gone  from  her,  a  sigh  was 
not  unnatural. 

"  Poor  dear  father  ! — poor  dear 
father  !  "  Then  pausing  a  second 
or  two,  she  inquired, — 

"Who  is  it?" 

Davy  was  selecting  some  papers 
from  several  bundles  he  had  taken 
from  his  bag.  He  held  out  one  of 
them,  without  speaking.  She  took 
it.  It  cannot  be  said  she  read  it — 
a  glance  was  sufficient ;  and  there 
was  marked  reserve  in  her  speech. 

"  What  have  you  done,  Mr. 
Hyde  ?    What  have  vou  done  ?  " 

"Justice,  Miss  Toplofty;"  and 
be  gave  her  a  second  paper,  which 
she  treated  as  the  first — with  only  a 
glance. 

She  was  evidently  moved  beyond 
the  eff'ect  of  ordinary  events ;  but 
her  will  was  neither  weak,  nor  her 
speech  faltering,  but  clear  and  slow. 

"  Were  you  an  ordinary  man, 
Mr.  Hyde,  our  intercourse  would 
end  here  and  for  ever.  But  your 
name  and  fame  are  well  and  widely 
known.  What  do  you  mean  by 
these?"  and  she  pushed  the  two 
papers  from  her.  "  It  is  impossible 
you  can  intend  insult — what  then  ?" 

"  You  do  not  think  I  have  fraudu- 
lently obtained  them,  to  thrust  you 
into  a  position  you  have  no  right  to 
be  in." 

**  No,  Mr.  Hyde,  no ;  if  you  sup- 
pose I  meant  to  insinuate  that,  in- 
deed you  are  very  wrong.  Tour 
character  forbids  it :  even  my  own 
knowledge  of  you,  though  but  that 
of  a  poor  girl,  forbids  it:  but  you 
have  been  shamefully  imposed 
upon." 

The  old  attorney  leaped  from 
his  chair,  and  worked  his  arms  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  been  ludi- 
crous, did  we  not  know  the  pure 
gold  was  there. 

"  Miss  Toplofty,  I  cannot — it 
is  no  use  trying — I  cannot  talk 


quietly,  and  argue  as  coolly  as — as 
— great  God !  I  can't  do  it,  I  tell 
you — I  can't  do  it!  You — you  are 
the  owner  of  Eavensholm  ;  of  every 
stick  and  stone  your  father  ever 
had  in  the  world — ^you,  you,  you." 

He  sat  down,  or  rather  slided 
back  into  his  seat ;  leaned  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  and  his  head  on  his 
hand.  The  excitement  was  passing, 
and  Louise  sat  opposite  him  in 
death-like  paleness,  her  eyes  stea- 
dily fixed  on  him — looking,  as  if 
not  seeing.  Yet  she  did  see,  and 
did  understand,  but  in  a  strai^e 
bewildered  way,  as  a  far-off  view 
through  the  summer  haze.  Never- 
theless, she  was  the  first  to  speak — 
doubtfully,  dreamily. 

"  Mr.  Hyde ;  I  don't  know— I 
cannot  see  " 

"  There's  no  fool,  Miss  Top- 
lofty, like  an  old  fool,  special  if  he 
happen  to  be  an  attorney.  I  beg 
you,  pardon  me.  My  days  of  ex- 
citement ought  to  be  over;  but  I 
really  was  pleased.  My  dear  young 
lady,  I  never  was  so  pleased  in  all 
my  life.  You  are  the  only  and 
legitimate  child  of  your  parents. 
Eead,  read ;  there  it  is  before  you 
— there.  That  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  living  man;  the  Pere 
Blancbec,  who  married  your  parents 
at  Hijon,  according  to  your  mother's 
religion.  Look  there — look  there^ 
That  other  is  a  copy  from  the  re- 
gistry of  marriages,  by  the  Dean  of 

E  ,  at  Lausanne ;  date,  three 

days  after  the  ceremony  at  Dijon ; 
also,  as  you  see,  between  the  same 
parties,  Loftus  Toplofty  and  Louise 
Eamee — married  according  to  your 
father's  faith.  The  certificate  of 
your  birth,  the  proof  that  you  are 
the  true  child  of  the  couple  there 
set  forth,  is  equally  indisputable, 
and  lies  in  this  bag,  for  the  confu- 
sion of  any  scoundrel  who  may 
dare  to  gainsay  it." 

She  did  not  touch  the  papers, 
she  did  not  see  them,  nor  the  de- 
lighted face  opposite  her :  the  tears 
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began  literally  to  pour  down  lier 
cheeks,  and  she  sobbed  like  a  child. 
She  could  neither  stay  the  one  nor 
modify  the  other.  But  she  had  a 
strong  and  sound  mind — it  was  not 
flint — it  was  not  the  nether  mill- 
stone. Her  human  feelings  were 
strong,  too ;  and  her  woraanly  feel- 
inojs  were  strono' ;  and  I  believe  I 
can  say,  with  perfect  truth,  her 
tears  were  rather  for  joy  at  the 
justification  of  her  parents  than  at 
any  prospects  of  her  own.  "What- 
ever afterthought  might  strike  in, 
when  the  world  again  opened  be- 
fore her — for  as  she  sat  there,  she 
was  as  much  an  outsider  as  the 
morning  star — truer,  more  purely 
unselfish  thanksgiving,  never  left 
human  lip,  than  was  now  conceived 
in  her  soul,  and  silentiy  laid  before 
her  Maker. 

Hyde  thought  it  well  to  rouse 
her  attention,  for  she  continued  sit- 
ting there  as  if  carved  in  stone. 

*'  Let  us  think  what  must  be 
the  next  step,  Miss  Toplofty," 

The  words  answered  their  pur- 
pose, for  though  she  did  not  look 
up,  she  placed  her  hand  on  the 
two  certificates,  and  said  a  single 
word, — 

"  How  ?  " 

He  told  her  of  his  nephew's 
search,  the  proofs  of  whose  success 
were  lying  before  her. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,  Mr. 
Hyde." 

He  gave  her  the  torn  envelope 
he  found  among  her  papers,  say- 
ing— 

"  There  is  the  hint  on  which  I 
acted." 

She  seized  upon  the  scrap  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  had  never  seen  it. 

"  Oh,  father,  father!  what  does 
this  mean  P  " 

"  It  means,  Miss  Toplofty,  that 
your  father  sent  parties  for  a  copy 
of  the  certificates  of  his  marriage, 
and  they  failed.  It  would  seem  by 
the  wording  of  that  torn  piece, 
and  the  addition  at  which  you  once 


hinted,  that  he  contemplated  deal- 
ing in  another  way  ;  that  he  in- 
tended to  employ  money,  by  ofl'ering 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  what  he 
wanted;  most  likely  thinking  to 
stimulate  some  one  to  a  closer 
search,  either  for  the  oflBciating 
minister,  or  the  books  which  would 
record  the  marriages  of  that  year." 

Louise's  faculties  were  only  just 
sufficiently  cleared  to  arrive  at  the 
sense  of  his  explanation. 

"  And  me !  wretched  child  as  I 
am !  I  thought  my  father  was 
struggling  to  shield  me,  by — by — 
forfeiting— Oh,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Hyde— by  forfeiting  his  own  ho- 
nour. Stay,  stay  !  Oh,  pity  me — 
it  is  coming  upon  me  again,  that 
terrible  word !  " 

The  sweetness  of  her  voice  was 
gone,  it  grated,  harsh,  in  the  ear 
that  listened  to  it.  Her  deathly- 
white  face  became  scarlet.  Davy 
jumped  up,  in  dread  of  he  knew  not 
what,  so  instantaneous  was  the 
change. 

A  moment,  a  moment,"  she 
gasped  !  "  Mr.  Hyde,  a  moment. 
Please  sit  down.  Thank  you.  I 
was  utterly  confounded.  All  comes 
back  now.  I  know  everything — 
more  than  you  do.  My  nurse — 
dear,  dear  Mie-Mie — she  told  me 
with  her  last  breath  " 

"  A  base  and  fabricated  story, 
Miss  Toplofty  ;  base  and  fabricated 
for  a  diabolical  purpose.  It  may 
sound  hard  to  your  under^t^lnding, 
my  dear  Miss  Toplofty.  I  can't 
help  it.  She  was  deceived,  de- 
ceived. She  uttered  the  falsehood 
of  another.  An  old  man  pledges 
you  his  word,  his  honour,  his  hopes 
of  salvation — God  forgive  him — he 
pledges  you  all,  everything,  to  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  told  you." 

Louise  cannot  be  said  to  have 
looked  at  Davy,  but  she  stared  at 
him,  unmistakably  stared  at  him. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  her  mouth 
partinlly;  she  breathed  rapidly — 

"  How,  how  ?   Who  ?   Where  ?  " 
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"  Tou  shall  have  a  thorough  and 
complete  explanation.  For  to- 
night, however,  you  must  please 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  proofs  I 
have  given,  and  the  word  I  have 
passed.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  urge  as  strongly  as  possible 
— that  you  lose  no  time  in  return- 
ing to  Eavensholm ;  that  a  week 
shall  not  be  lost,  nay,  not  a  day,  if 
you  could  start  to-morrow." 

Louise  had  recovered  a  toler- 
able share  of  tranquillity,  but,  in- 
stead of  a  reply,  she  said,  hesita- 
tingly and  confusedly, — 

"  Mr.  Hyde,  it  can  be  no  satis- 
faction to  you,  but  it  may  be  to 
myself,  it  is  to  myself,  to  entreat 
you  to  pardon  an  obstinate  girl, 
who  means  right,  if  she  fails  to  do 
it.    Let  me  implore  " 

"  Lady,  dear  lady,  we  will  talk 
like  rational  beings,  who  have  re- 
covered from  a  shock  ;  and,  whether 
it  be  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  nerves 
receive  pretty  much  the  same 
shaking  in  the  first  instance,  though 
less  durable  in  the  good  than  the 
ill.  I  am  afraid  J  have  set  a  very 
bad  example ;  but  then,  you  know, 
I  am  an  old  bachelor,  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  ladies'  whims ; — no,  no, 
not  exactly  that,  Miss  Toplofty, 
but  one  of  the  class  which  has  been 
sent  to  Coventry,  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  and  his  head 
hanging  down  like  a  great  lubberly 
dew-!ap." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Hyde,  I  feel  really 
unable  to  say  anything  now.  Will 
you  kindly  return  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  tell  them  our  business 
has  taxed  my  spirits  somewhat 
more  than  ordinary,  and  that  I 
shall  not  see  them  till  the  morning. 
Indeed,  my  dear,  kind  friend,  I 
could  not  see  them  again  to-night." 

I  am  afraid  Louise  was  not  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  young-lady- 
proprieties ;  I  mean  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  management  of  the  eye, 
which  is  an  important  feature  in 
the  training   school.     But  very 


likely,  had  Mr.  Theophilus  Burr 
seen  its  expression  as  she  left  honest 
Davy,  he  might  have  slept  quite 
comfortably  after. 


CHAPTER  XXYIIL 

There  may  be  ultra-critical  minds, 
that  take  exception  to  the  character 
of  the  mistress  of  Eavensholra,  not 
as 

"A  faultless  monster  which  the  world 
ne'er  saw," 

but  as  equally  unnatural,  when  con- 
trasting the  Jack  of  some  earlier 
chapters  with  the  Louise  of  the  last. 
Jack  was  an  excrescence,  a  fungoid 
growth — not  the  expression  of  the 
woman.  It  was  assumed,  as  a  means 
of  driving  from  her  thoughts,  so  far 
as  it  might  be,  the  bitterness  of  what 
she  considered  the  fact  of  her  own 
illegitimacy  ;  and  to  say  truth,  she 
did  not  take  it  in  homoeopathic  doses. 
To  modify  her  distress,  this  form  of 
alleviation  was  no  doubt  taken  up, 
from  her  characteristic  fondness  for 
our  noblest  animal ;  and  if  she  did 
not  always  gallop  down  the  blighting 
conviction,  her  spirits  would  rise  with 
the  rapid  movements  of  her  horse, 
the  music  of  the  pack,  and  the  gene- 
ral excitement  of  complicated  acti- 
vity. But  even  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  her  kindliness  would  continually  " 
come  to  the  surface ;  and  now,  when 
error  and  misunderstanding  were, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  trodden  under, 
Louise  treated  Jack  in  the  same 
way,  though  never  losing  her  eques- 
trian tendencies. 

When  the  party  met,  on  the 
morning  after  the  birth-mist  had 
cleared  away,  there  was  evident  re- 
straint. We  must  not  include  the 
master  of  the  house,  with  whom 
there  could  be  no  embarrassment 
felt,  nor,  consequently,  shown  ;  and 
he  soon  went  his  way,  saying,  he 
had  to  meet  some  people  in  his  offi- 
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cial  character.  Davy,  who  saw  per- 
fectly into  the  state  of  affairs,  asked 
whether  Louise  would  lend  him  the 
use  of  her  sitting-room  for  half  an 
hour  to  look  over  some,  papers.  As 
the  door  closed  upon  him,  Burr 
said, — 

"  I  have  been  feeling  uneasy,  dear 
Loo,  ever  since  you  came  into  the 
room.  There  is  something  astray. 
What  disaster  has  Hyde  been  bring- 
ing with  him  ?  " 

"  A  very  serious  one,  Theophilus. 
You  said  you  hated  the  heiress  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  set  a  seal 
upon  your  lips  in  her  presence." 

"  "What  does  that  signify  now  ?" 

"Not  much.  You  seem  to  have 
got  over  the  feeling  with  tolerable 
success." 

"  Don't  see  the  fuo.  Loo  ; — tell." 

"  I  am  the  heiress  of  Ravens- 
holm." 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  hers. 
Light  as  it  was,  there  flickered  un- 
mistakable mischief  there. 

"  Give  it  up,  Loo,  dear.  What 
is  it?" 

"  That  I  am  literally,  and  truly, 
and  undeniably,  that  hateful  thing, 
the  owner  of  Eavensholm — till^it 
shall  have  another." 

"  Can't  be,  can't  be.  Stay ; — 
till  it  shall  have  another.  Good. 
You're  hoaxing  me.  Look  !  You're 
laughing  outright." 

"  It's  a  serious  laugh  enough.  Go 
and  ask  Hyde." 

"If  you  are  in  earnest.  Hyde's 
mad  ;  mad  as  a  March  hare." 

He  bolted  down  to  the  madman 
in  double  quick  time,  notwithstand- 
ing, leaving  Louise  with  one  of 
those  pure  gleams  on  her  face,  that 
bestows  high  charms  on  a  plainer 
iBurface  than  hers.  If  she  were  not 
absolutely  beautiful  —  which  most 
certainly  she  was  not — neither  was 
she  ugly ;  and  as  slie  stood  now, 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece, 
she  was  a  handsome  woman,  a  fine 
figure  ;  and  a  smile  for  a  moment 
on  her  countenance,  like  a  difi'used 


sunbeam, — a  spectroscopic  vision, 
when  the  tints  of  light  blend  to- 
gether. 

Theophilus  Burr  was  considerably 
excited,  in  spite  of  what  he  said  to 
Louise,  and  burst  into  the  room 
where  Davy  was  busy  with  his 
papers,  exclaiming, — 

•'It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Hyde,  it 
can't  be  true,  that  Miss  Toplofty  is 
heiress  to  her  father's  estates." 

<'It  is  true,  sir.  I  have  the 
vouchers  from  both  the  churches 
where  her  father  and  mother  were 
married,  as  well  as  the  certificate  of 
her  baptism." 

"  Forgeries,  Mr.  Hyde ;  —  for- 
geries." 

People  are  sadly  prone  to  exag- 
geration ;  I  dare  hardly,  therefore, 
say,  that  a  heavier  cloud  came  over 
Davy's  countenance  than  any  men- 
tal storm  had  ever  before  spread 
upon  it,  as  he  replied, — 

"  Mr.  Burr,  do  you  know  the  value 
of  words  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly.  How  can 
they  be  genuine,  when  I  myself  went 
to  Dijon,  at  Major  Toplofty's  re- 
quest, and  the  information  I  there 
obtained  was  conclusive — that  Pere 
Blancbec  was  dead ;  and  that  the 
books,  and  the  holy  vestments,  and 
the  images,  and  the  gold,  and  the 
silver,  had  either  been  unlawfully 
appropriated,  or  scattered  abroad 
aud  destroyed  during  the  revolu- 
tion, or,  I  should  say,  one  of  the 
revolutions ;  for  they  are  meat, 
drink,  and  clothing  to  the  Prench- 
men." 

"  And  you  immediately  returned, 
on  a  hear-say." 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

Davy  soon  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
convinced  his  hearer  that  Louise 
was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
legitimate  owner  of  all  her  late 
father's  possessions ;  and  he  then 
asked, — 

"  You  have  known  Miss  Toplofty 
for  years;   why  should  you  have 
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delayed  what  I  cannot  but  see  is 
now  passing  ?  " 

"  Though  I  believed  her  to  be 
illegitimate,  I  also  believed  her 
father  would  leave  her  his  wealth ; 
and  I  am  not,  Mr.  Hyde,  the  lowest 
of  all  creeping  things — a  fortune- 
hunter." 

"You've  stumbled  upon  it,  then." 

"Tou  will  not  refuse  to  do  me 
the  justice  of  bearing  witness  that 
I  was  totally  ignorant  of  her  for- 
tune till  this  very  hour." 

"  Mr.  Burr,  1  like  to  shake  hands 
with  an  honest  man.    I  think  Miss 
Toplofty  has  a  fair  chance  of  bappi-* 
ness." 

"  Thank  you,  Hyde,  thank  you;" 
and  he  trotted  off  back  to  the  room 
where  he  had  left  Louise;  while 
Davy  muttered, — 

"  Always  used  to  take  that  fellow 
for  a  despicable  male-toady.  What 
could  he  have  meant  formerly  ?  " 

Many  others  looked  upon  him  in 
the  same  inquiring  spirit  and  Batra- 
chian  light.    But  he  was 

"  ISTo  such  beast,  nor  his  relation." 

The  worst  we  can  say  of  him  was,  that 
he  was  an  idle  boy  ;  whipping  tops 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  whipped 
himself ;  and  heartily  devoted  to 
any  exercise  not  scholastic.  Sub- 
sequently becoming  acquainted  with 
Major  Toplofty,  he  found  in  that 
gentleman's  establishment  every- 
thing that  could  gratify  his  idleness 
and  pamper  his  predilections,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  procuring  them 
at  the  cost  of  his  personal  exer- 
tions. We  have  seen  he  had  high 
principle  as  well,  which  was  the 
magic  ring  of  invisibility  to  every 
petty  failing ;  and  as  to  spanielism, 

"He  cared  but  little  for  the  art  to 
please, 

His  dear  delusion  was  the  love  of 
ease." 

He  found  Louise  where  he  left 
her. 


"  How  is  this,  Theophilus  ?  Tou 
hang  out  poor  signs  of  distress; 
though  you  have  contrived  to 
squeeze  a  little,  and  very  little, 
solemnity  into  your  face.  Well, 
sir?" 

I  daresay  a  peculiarly  edifying 
love-scene  has  been  lost ;  but  I 
cannot  go  on  quietly  with  the  con- 
versation, for  the  plain  and  sufficient 
reason,  that  those  who  are  entangled 
in  such  meshes  don't  do  so  them- 
selves. There  are  continual  inter- 
ruptions of  one  kind  or  other. 
Ladies  will  have  waists ;  and  they 
will  have  lips ;  and  they  will  have 
eyes.  While  the  breaks  in  the  talk, 
sometimes  long  and  sometimes 
short,  but  always  as  thick  as  bees 
in  a  hive,  without  the  stings  how- 
ever, could  only  be  represented  on 
paper,  something  in  this  way: — 
dearest — love,  devotion — angel — ah 
— speechless  bliss — darling  of  the 
world — 'pon  honour. — When  mat- 
ters have  .  come  to  this,  it  is  time 
the  writer,  who  all  unaccustomed 
to  deal  in  fiction,  should  prudently 
retire. 

Though  it  is  not  on  record,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
pros  and  cons,  which  here  stand  for 
prospects  and  consents,  had  been 
duly  brought  before  the  house,  and 
not  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  nor 
talked  about  till  adjournment  was 
imperative,  nor  poked  into  the  coal- 
cellar,  nor  made  away  with  in  any 
other  underhand  manner,  at  which 
both  CiiUrch  and  State  cobblers  are 
sufficiently  expert,  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  last  new  conjuror 
— no  ;  nothing  of  this  sort  could 
have  swayed  the  home-politics  of 
Le  Bosquet ;  for  we  find  the  resig- 
nation of  Jacques  Ramee  was  sent  to 
Paris  a  couple  of  days  after  Hyde's 
arrival.  Davy  was  also  on  his  road 
back  to  England  ;  and  the  other 
three,  with  Inlying  Cloud,  Bichette, 
and  a  groom,  crossed,  a  fortnight 
later,  from  Boulogne  to  jFolkestone, 
thence    to  Loudon,  where  Burr 
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remained,  while  the  rest  went  on, 
arriving  quietly  and  without  a  sha- 
dow of  cloth-of-gold  work  on  their 
parts,  or  demonstrations  of  atenantry 
that  dearly  loved  the  heiress.  Mrs. 
Fluff,  the  housekeeper,  had  been 
told  by  Davy  it  was  the  express 
wish  of  her  mistress  she  should  be 
received  as  merely  returning  from 
a  visit  to  her  grandfather,  who 
would  accompany  her  back  to 
Eavensholm.  A  carriage  met  them 
at  the  station  to  take  them  home ; 
and  the  most  daring  rider,  the  most 
fearless  huntress  of  many  counties, 
the  kindest-hearted  girl  of  many 
more,  trembled  as  she  entered  it. 

Everything  was  new  and  sur- 
prising to  Jacques  Eamee,  who  had 
never  before  passed  the  frontier  of 
his  own  country,  and  for  half  a 
century  had  not  been  twenty  miles 
from  the  scene  of  his  labours — tlie 
forest  of  St.  Germain.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  surprise  of  his  whole 
journey  was  the  sight  of  Eavens- 
holm, when  first  pointed  out  to 
him  by  his  grandchild. 

"That  your  house,  petite  /  it  is 
a  palace.  What  trick  are  you  play- 
ing me,  belle  railleuse  f  " 

"  No  trick  at  all,  grandfather  ;  it 
is  your  own  home." 

She  encountered  more  difficulty 
on  entering  the  domain  than  she 
was  prepared  for — mental  pertur- 
bations, not  physical.  When  the 
first  gates  had  opened  and  closed 
upon  her,  and  the  first  gate-house 
was  passed,  she  experienced  sensa- 
tions not  at  all  easy  to  separate  or 
define.  "For  so  many  years  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  every- 
thing she  now  saw,  as  storm-raised 
towers  and  mountain  piles,  which, 
if  in  their  origin  of  earth,  like  the 
dew-drop,  they  were  but  raised  up 
to  form  fantastic  shapes,  and  dis- 
appear. She  forgot  earth's  fertility 
was  evolved  from  a  dew-drop  ;  no 
wonder,  when  she  had  so  long  looked 
upon  all  her  father's  surroundings 
as  foreign  to  her  own  true  station ; 


herself,  legally,  no  man's  child;  a 
mere  caprice  ;  a  gingerbread  queen. 
The  present  contrast ; — position, 
wealth,  love — all  earthly  desirable 
things.  In  both  cases,  the  false 
and  the  true,  there  ran  a  thread  of 
gold  : — distress  could  not  warp,  nor 
prosperity  snap  it.  She  neither 
fainted,  nor  blushed,  nor  mentally 
rode  the  high  horse,  nor  sprawled 
about  in  any  other  of  the  thousand 
and  one  fantastic  trickeries  of  in- 
tellectual mediocrity,  or  personal 
mud-lark  propensities.  She  sat  in 
a  corner  of  the  carriage,  very  pale 
and  still.  Endless  difficulties,  but 
also  endless  power  for  good,  rose 
before  her.  Seeing  the  difficulties, 
she  might  avoid  them  ;  feeling  the 
power  for  good,  she  must  yield  to 
it.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
mental  and  bodily  sight. 

Jacques  could,  of  course,  enter 
into  no  such  distinctions.  He  had 
never  received  the  most  remote 
hint  that  grave  suspicions  had  once 
surrounded  his  child,  and  that  the 
sin  of  the  parent  clove  to  his  grand- 
child. He  had  mourned  over  the 
desertion  of  his  only  one ;  but  now, 
as  they  drove  up  the  grand  avenue 
of  old  oaks,  parent's  joy  and  parent's 
sorrow  were  swept  clean  away  ;  the 
early  frost  was  genial  summer 
warmth  ;  it  was  the  woodman's  eye 
that  was  observant. 

"Ho,  ho,  onignonnel  There  is 
not  such  an  avenue  as  this  in  the 
whole  of  my  own  beautiful  France. 
These  islanders  cannot  only  keep 
sliops,  but,  my  faith!  they  can  grow 
oak  trees.  Well,  w^ell !  I  never 
thought  to  have  seen  luxurious 
France  beat  at  tree-growing  by 
these  solemn  people." 

Perhaps  luxury  is  too  indolent  to 
plant  for  futurity.  We  know  its 
essence  is  selfishness ;  and  the 
fugitive  best  ministers  to  that. 

"  Tell  me,  ma  fille,  what  woods 
are  those  far  away  yonder  to  the 
left  ?  " 

"  Our  own,  grandfather." 
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"Bravo  !  we  must  look  after 
fhem.  I  suppose  you  have  more 
acorns  than  wild  boars.  Ah!  we've 
the  best  of  it;  nobody  can  deny 
that,  in  hetesjeroce,  whether  in  city 
or  forest." 

There  was  a  large  array  of  ser- 
vants and  retainers  of  one  sort  or 
other  assembled  about  the  steps  of 
the  old  Abbey  of  Kavensholm  to 
welcome  the  return  of  the  heiress. 
She  had  a  kind  look  for  every  one, 
and  a  word  for  all  that  were  near 
her.  Singling  out  one  at  a  distance, 
she  said, — 

"  Bill  Gregory,  Flying  Cloud's  at 
the  station  ;  look  after  her,  as  well 
as  a  mare  of  my  grandfather's.  Has 
the  music  come  back  again?" 

Bill  Gregory  was  a  proud  man 
that  day.  For  several  years  past 
he  was  her  favourite  groom  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  a  kick  from  one  of 
the  horses,  exactly  over  what 
phrenologists  call  the  organ  of 
tune — as  spoken  of  in  the  first 
chapter  —  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  one  tune  from 
another,  though  previously  a  good 
musician. 

A  bed,  sitting,  and  ante-room 
had  been  prepared  for  the  old  man ; 
and  after  Louise  hnd  put  him  in 
possession,  she  hurried  away  to  her 
own  boudoir.  It  looked  much  as 
if  she  had  been  in  it  every  day  of 
the  three  or  four  months  of  her 
absence.  The  very  drawer  in  a 
cabinet,  from  which  she  had  taken 
the  papers  that  caused  her  ultimate 
restoration  to  home  and  friends, 
was  open.  She  walked  forward, 
and  shut  it  carefully.  Who  may 
say  what  noble  thoughts  of  earth, 
and  nobler  thoughts  of  heaven, 
passed  through  her  brain,  and  made 
her  close  her  eyes  for  a  moment ! 
But  the  call  of  the  present  was  im- 
perative. She  turned  round  ;  even 
a  pair  of  gauntlets  were  lying  on  a 
table,  seemingly  just  as  they  were 
laid  down  after  her  last  hunt. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "you  may  be 


wanted  again.  Theophilus  is  as 
fond  of  a  horse  as  I  am."  She  took 
them  up,  adding,  "the  last  time 
these  were  out  was  with  the 
hounds ;  the  last  time  they  ever 
will  be  with  them."  She  laid  her 
hand  on  a  pea-rifle.  "Ton  are 
dismissed — Theophilus  would  call 
it  discharged  ;  and  you  " — touching 
some  fishing  tackle — "  you,  too  ;" — • 
her  eye  wandered  in  all  directions. 
"  There'll  be  a  regular  count  out 
here.  The  only  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment— except  that  piano,  about 
which  I  know  as  much  as  the  crows 
in  Beechwood — represented  in  this 
nook  will  be  horsemanship  ;  whips, 
hats,  and  habits  may  stay.  For  the 
rest — ah,  who  can  tell,  who  can  tell 
the  terrible,  the  crushing  misery 
that  put  them  there!  And  they 
thought — poor  silly  people — I  was 
a  fast  girl  by  deliberate  choice  !  a 
wretched  slang  dunce  !  '  Seeing's 
believing '  ;  oh  yes  ;  but  it  can't 
furnish  the  motive  :  there  was  the 
clay,  but  where  was  the  potter  ? 
What  a  fool  they  must  have  thought 
me  !  Perhaps  they  were  right.  I 
must  ask  that  good,  and  kind,  and 
honest  man,  David  Hyde,  if  he  can 
find  his  way  (o  Eavensholm,  for  I 
don't  understand  all  even  yet." 

Two  days  after,  Davy  completed 
the  trio  at  her  table.  When  he 
entered  the  room,  she  ran  to  him 
with  every  demonstration  of  plea- 
sure, nay,  of  affection. 

"  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hyde,  God 
bless  you !  What  can  a  girl  say  to 
show  her  true  feelings  ?  " 

"  Exactly  nothing,  if  you  please, 
Miss  Toplofty.  I  understand  you, 
it  may  be,  almost  as  well  as  you 
understand  yourself." 

The  old  grandfather  held  out  his 
hand,  too.  He  looked  upon  Davy 
as  a  sort  of  link  between  nowhere 
and  France  ;  as  an  acquaintance  of 
the  olden  time ;  for  had  he  not 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  Le 
Bosquet  for  a  couple  of  days  ? 

The  wine-nnd-walnuts  chat  could 
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not  boast  of  the  learning,  raciness, 
or  fun  of  our  ancient  friends  of  the 
"  Noctes,"  when  Blackwood  himself 
was  there,  in  the  flesh-and-blood 
shape  of  a  man  of  striking  abilities; 
neither  could  it  rise  to  the  cloud- 
land  of  the  more  modern  after- 
dinner  talk,  of  which  the  stable,  the 
kennel,  the  foxes,  and  the  grouse 
w^ere  the  leading  features — the  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth  of  our  post-prandial 
recreations,  except  where  wine  and 
strong  waters  interfered.  But 
every-day  people  must  have  every- 
day conversation.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  always  dress-coat  is  not 
worse  than  always  dressing-gown. 

"I  have  many  things  to  ask 
about,"  said  Louise;  "much  yet 
to  hear,  Mr.  Hyde ;  and  though  we 
may  be  out  of  order  as  to  business 
hours,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a 
gossip." 

"  I  like  the  word,"  said  Davy ; 
"it  is  natural  and  unpretentious; 
suits  good  wine  and  a  good  fire." 

"  I  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
more  pleased,  on  arriving,  to  see  in 
every  servant,  inside  or  outside, 
an  old  familiar  face.  How  could 
they  have  been  gathered  together 
again  ?  " 

"  They  were  never  scattered.  I 
only  disobeyed  orders.  Miss  Top- 
lofty, till  I  was  quite  sure  whether 
you  would  return  or  not.  If  you 
had  never  come  back  I  should,  of 
course,  have  discharged  every  one, 
and  bestowed  the  pensions  you  de- 
sired. While  there  was  uncertainty, 
I  kept  all  as  it  was.  And  now  that 
you  are  here  again,  my  authority  is 
at  an  end ;  and  you  will  do  what 
you  like  with  your  own." 

"  Tiie  obtaining  that  own  seems 
like  a  fairy  tale." 

"  There  is  only  one  incident  con- 
nected with  it  tliat  sounds  as  if  it 
might  have  been  made  up  for  a 
purpose  ;  but  it  certainly  was  not. 
During  the  revolution  that  seated 
the  last  Emperor  on  the  throne  of 
Prance  there  was,  as  in  all  such 


barbarian  tumults,  many  an  ugly 
rent  in  civilization,  through  which 
private  villany  drove  a  thriving 
trade.  It  was  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, through  the  instrumentality 
of  one  individual  of  the  mob  at 

Dijon  that  the  Church  of  St.   

was  desecrated  ;  and  his  exertions 
would  seem  to  have  been  more 
immediately  directed  against  the 
parish  registers  of  former  years. 
In  many  places  the  old  books  are 
kept  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
oflScials ;  but  this  mobite  appears 
to  have  ascertained  that,  for  a  long 
preceding  period,  they  were  pre- 
served in  the  Sacristy.  He  was 
extremely  noisy  in  his  '  Vive  VEm- 
pereur ! '  and  his  abuse  of  the 
priests.  However  he  might  have 
hated,  or  assumed  to  hate,  the 
ministers  of  religion,  we  cannot 
doubt — judging  by  his  cries  and 
activity — his  devotion  to  the  Im- 
perial cause,  and  the  registers. 
Strange  to  say,  my  dear  young 
lady,  when  the  disturbances  had 
subsided,  and  honest  men  began  to 
look  forth  again,  not  only  had  the 
hackings  and  hewings  of  the  wild 
visionary  fallen  heavily  on  the 
ornamental  carving  of  the  sacred 
building,  not  only  had  the  gold 
and  the  silver  disappeared,  and  the 
marks  of  the  incendiary  attempts 
become  visible  to  the  horrified 
worshipper,  there  was  a  true  bathos 
to  all  this :  one  book — one  single 
book — was  gone — the  register  for 
the  year  after  your  father's  mar- 
riage :  all  the  others  remained  in- 
tact." 

"  Folly  raised  to  madness.  What 
else  can  you  make  of  it  ?" 

"  That  the  thief  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  record  of  that  marriage ; 
but  by  some  mistake,  in  the  tur- 
moil of  popular  excitement,  and  in- 
dividual solicitude,  he  fell  upon  the 
wrong  book,  which  contained  those 
of  the  year  after." 

"  Who  could  have  any  interest 
in  defrauding  a  child  ?  " 
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"  The  man  is  known,  and  may,  I 
think,  be  brought  to  justice.  At 
any  rate,  we  shall  have  greater 
certainty  in  a  few  days.  There  is 
a  good  dog  on  the  scent." 

Louise  smiled— a  faint  recogni- 
tion of  many  a  past  chase. 

"  Tour  language  is  as  mysterious 
as  the  fact,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  make  it  still 
more  mysterious  to  you  when  I  say 
we  may  get  at  the  truth  through 
Count  G-erowski." 

"  Count  Gerowski !  the  bowing 
man,  with  sinister  eyes  and  white 
face !  "What  can  he  have  to  do 
with  such  miserable  villany  ?  " 

Whatever  might  have  been  Davy's 
present  explanatory  intentions,  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  Prench 
gentleman  —  Jacques's  designation 
below  stairs — saying  something  to 
Louise  about  his  fez,  a  blue  velvet 
cap,  with  golden  appendage,  he  was 
then  wearing,  being  so  much  warmer 
than  his  former  tricolour. 

The  piles  of  cards,  accumulated 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days, 
showed  that  the  heiress  had  be- 
come a  settled  institution. 

There  was  an  attempted  fusion 
of  parties,  on  the  heiress  question, 
among  the  inquisitives  of  Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool,  which  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Quite  right.  There  can  be 
no  honest  compromise  between  good 
and  ill.  It  is  the  pitiful  paltering 
with  wrong,  or  even  with  its  sem- 
blance, in  religion,  science,  common 
life,  or  politics,  that  gives  power 
to  the  disturbers  of  peace ;  brings 
ridicule  on  grave  deliberative  bodies ; 
splits  up  households  into  fragmental 
miseries ;  and  cuts  a  notch  in  the 
solid  rock  for  the  foothold  of  the 
scorner. 

There  were  at  this  time  several 
little  excitements  tickling  the  various 
intellectuals  of  the  natives,  in  their 
different  grades  and  sensibilities  : — 
the  Ada  Locksley  tragedy;  but  this 
was  fast  becoming  a  venerable  story, 
counting  age  in  the  manner  made 


and  provided  for  sensationalists ; 
the  Toplofty  heirship,  beginning  to 
loom  in  the  "  past  ; "  Count  Ge- 
rowski's  trial ;  and  the  anticipated 
dismal  fate  of  Mary  Chudleigh,  both 
fortunately  in  the  future,  and,  better 
still,  in  the  near  future. 

But  there  was  one  petty  inter- 
lude, which,  trivial  as  it  was,  served 
the  Squashy  people  for  a  tolerable 
number  of  palavers.  It  was  a  case 
of  natural  history  ;  almost  as  ex- 
citing to  the  moist  country  grown- 
up tadpoles  as  a  case  of  champagne 
let  off  among  would-be's.  They 
twisted  it  this  way,  they  twisted 
it  that  way,  and  they  mangled  it 
awfully — 

"  Like  a  quid  of  chew'd  hay 
In  the  throat  of  a  cow,  sir." 

What  was  it  ?  One  said  it  was  a 
wild  beast ;  another,  who  did  not 
seem  quite  as  lucid,  or  pellucid,  as — 

"  The  icicle  which  hangs  on  Dian's 
temple," 

on  the  subject  of  untamed  animals, 
gave  a  flat  denial  to  the  wild  beast 
theory  ;  and  incontinently  vowed, 
with  a  good  deal  of  spoken  italics, 
that  indeed  it  was  only  a  bear ! 
which  was  a  very  quiet  beast  in- 
deed— 

"  As  the  brown  dancing  bear, 
He  once  saw  at  a  fair, 
Was  as  tame  as  any  pappoose  ; 

For  he  watch'd  it  drink  ale — 
The  best  *  Bass's  pale,' 
Then  pick  the  thigh-bone  of  a  goose." 

So  he  was  quite  sure  about  his 
authority. 

The  real  truth  is,  they  were  not 
so  far  from  the  mark  after  all :  it 
was  the  skin  of  a  huge  bear,  beauti- 
fully preserved,  beautifully  lined 
and  mounted ;  and  to  which  was 
attached  a  common  parchment 
label,  with  the  words — 

*'  Miss  Chudleigh  ;  from  her 
cousin,  J.  G." 

"There  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
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Chudleigb,  after  they  had  turned  it 
over  and  over,  and  vroudered  at  its 
length  and  its  breadth,  and  admired 
its  eyes,  and  marvelled  at  its  claws — 
"  there  now,  my  dear,  didn't  I  tell 
you  I  dreamed  of  a  cat,  last  night  ? 
Bless  me  !  to  be  sure  I  did ;  and 
there's  her  eyes,  and  her  toes — 
only,  you  know,  so  much  bigger. 
But  there,  a  cat's  the  smallest  of 
the  kind ;  and,  I  have  heard  say,  a 
tiger,  or  a  lion,  was  the  biggest. 
But,  dear  me  !  I  see  now  it  isn't — 
the  bear  beats  them  all !  Goodness 
me  !  I  do  forget  these  things  so  ! 
What  does  J.  Gr.  mean  ?  My 
gracious !  I  declare  I  seldom  pitch 
my  voice  into  those  crooked  little 
things,  at  the  end  of  anything  I 
say." 

Not  only  did  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
seldom  intone  them,  but  never 
thought  of  their  value  when  she 
had,  generally  going  on  in  the  same 
disjointed  way  till  the  weight  was 
fairly  run  down.  Perhaps  the  reader 
may  supply  an  answer,  if  recollect- 
ing the  death  of  poor  grizzly,  in 
California. 

A  few  days  before  the  skin  had 
created  a  greater  sensation  in 
civilized  homesteads  than  it  had 
ever  done  in  its  native  forest,  a 
fly,  or  some  such  active  conveyance, 
left  Yelverton  for  Brocklesby,  with 
one  passenger.  He  had  arrived  by 
the  night  train,  and  early  next 
morning,  having  ascertained  the 
whereabouts  of  Lieutenant  Smart, 
scrambled  off  in  a  great  hurry  to 
beat  up  his  quarters.  The  moment 
Smart  saw  liim  he  held  up  both 
hands,  exclaiming, — 

"  Hurrah  !  James  Grimes  !  "  and 
true  and  hearty  was  the  hand- 
shaking that  ensued. 

"  James  Grimes  in  the  flesh,  my 
friend,  and  nobody  else  ;  a  fellow 
who  would  not  have  thought  much 
of  the  journey  if  it  had  only  been 
for  the'  sake  of  the  i)resent  hour ; 
whereas,  he  not  only  kills  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  but  a  whole  covey 


of  them — including  Brocklesby  and 
Sedgemere." 

There  was  scarcely  any  visible 
change  in  him.  He  might  look 
something  brighter — not  so  moody, 
and  so  far  an  improvement  on  the 
miner. 

"  I  am  going  to  Brocklesby  at  once 
— going  home ;  think  of  that, Smart! 
— going  home! — the  wretched,  wild 
digger  has  a  home.  And  you 
brightened  it  for  him,  months  ago, 
and  his  own  far-away  hut  in  the 
wilderness  felt  the  ray." 

"  I  wrote  to  you  the  day  I  saw 
your  father,  because  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  hear  of  his  welfare. 
And  you  wdll  really  eat  your 
Christmas  dinner  with  him." 

"  Please  God,  I  hope  I  shall.  I 
determined,  as  I  told  you  at  the 
Dam,  to  do  so,  if  I  lived.  But  I 
did  not  then  quite  expect  to  have 
such  a  convoy.  I've  got  those  two 
rascals  with  me  ;  you  thought  they 
might  be  worth  having  as  witnesses. 
What  shall  we  do  with  them?" 

"  Keep  them  close  here  till  the 
trial." 

"  And  after  tliey  have  given  evi- 
dence, hang  them  ;  they  deserve  it." 

"  Before  evidence,  perhaps ;  not 
after.  If  we  use,  we  should  respect 
for  usage  sake." 

"  You  are  generally  right ;  I  sup- 
pose you  can't  help  it.  Whatever 
may  become  of  them,  I  think  we'll 
put  a  spoke  in  the  arch-enemy's 
wheel  that  may  stop  it  turning 
quite  as  glib  as  it  has  done.  But 
there's  another  thing,  Smart,  con- 
nected with  your  Californian  chase. 
I  have  brought  over  a  wooden  con- 
trivance, in  which  some  of  your 
property  is  stowed  away — old  griz- 
zly's skin  ;  and  if  you  ever  saw  two 
men  more  delighted  than  Sam  and 
his  mate,  you  must  have  come 
across  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world." 

"  Poor  fellows,  poor  fellows  '  " 
said  Smart ;  "  part  of  a  rough  lot, 
as  they  are,  they've  got  hearts  iu 
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their  bodies,  that  many  a  sleeker 
outside  would  be  all  the  better  for. 
I'll  find  some  means  to  reward 
them  yet." 

"  Don't  be  rash,  friend  Smart ; 
I  have  already  taken  a  liberty  with 
your  name :  it  was  out  of  Europe 
though  ;  so  never  mind." 

"  AVhat  was  it?" 

"  Tour  friends  are  now  in  joint 
possession  of  Grimes's  Dam,  at  your 
request,  to  which  I  willingly  as- 
sented ;  and  if  we  prosper  according 
to  the  amount  of  blessings  showered 
on  our  heads,  we  shall  monopolize 
a  good  many  fellows'  shares  of  the 
pleasures,  and  the  honours,  and  the 
happiness  of  life." 

"  Why  not  have  taken  the  credit 
you  deserved." 

"  They  would  only  have  half  liked 
it ;  and  now  they  like  it  out  and 
out." 

"  There's  one  thing  I've  been 
thinking  of  lately,  Grimes,  that  I 
hope  you  won't  refuse  me." 

"  It  will  be  a  queer  thing  if  I  do." 

"  I  knew  you  would  bring  over 
grizzly's  hide ;  and  I  daresay  you 
remember  what  was  said  of  its 
future  destiny." 

"  Perfectly  well.  It  was  to  be  a 
wedding  present  to  Mary  Chud- 
leigh." 

"  Very  good ;  and  it  must  be 
from  you,  not  from  me.  A  cousinly 
gift  might  be  appreciated.  What 
would  be  right  and  proper  in  you, 
would  be  something  like  imperti- 
nence in  a  stranger." 

"  It  would  not  be  that ;  yet  I 
will  do  what  you  really  wish  ;  for  it 
is  to  you  I  owe  restoration  to  any- 
thing worth  living  for.  And  now, 
my  boy,  hey !  for  Brocklesby  and 
poor  old  father." 

Anxious  as  the  traveller  was  to 
arrive  at  his  journey's  end,  and  full 
as  his  mind  was  of  the  "  thick  com- 
ing fancies"  of  past,  present,  and 
future — the  three  graces,  or  furies, 
according  to  our  will — he  took 
careful  note  of  every  object  by  the 


way,  and  recognized  most  of  them  ; 
especially  a  piece  of  water,  less 
than  a  mile  from  his  childhood's 
home,  where,  in  former  days, 
stickle-backs  much  abounded.  He 
called  it  a  lake,  then ;  it  had  now 
dwindled  to  a  pond.  Young  memory 
magnifies  ;  older  memory  minifies. 
We  observe  in  youth,  and  rectify  in 
manhood  ;  till  in  old  age,  observing 
and  rectifying,  both  fade  away  to- 
gether. 

In  the  porch  stood  his  father,  and 
when  James  descended  from  the 
carriage,  the  elder  looked  intently 
for  a  moment,  and  then  opened  his 
arms.  There  was  no  cry,  no  sob, 
no  sound  of  past  sad  memories,  or 
present  brighter  joys.  Deprived  of 
his  son,  he  had  grieved  aloud  ;  re- 
stored, he  was  silent ;  peace  is  less 
noisy  than  war ;  happiness,  less 
showy  than  sorrow.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  his  sister,  in  quite  a 
commonplace  way,  as  if  he  had 
just  come  from  a  neighbouring  fair. 
She  used  to  acknowledge  a  lover 
she  once  obtained — heaven  knows 
how — in  precisely  the  same  ah ! 
bow-are-you-Tom  ?  sort  of  way. 
Tom  froze  up  at  last ;  and  I  fancy 
he  must  be  still  freezing  some- 
where ;  though  I  did  once  hear  he 
had  thawed  out  in  another  direc- 
tion :  the  Brocklesby  frost,  how- 
ever, became  proverbial.  His  elder 
brother,  Ered,  was  a  trifle  more 
cordial ;  but  did  it  clumsily  ;  in  a 
way  to  remind  one  of  a  square,  high- 
shouldered,  wicker-covered,  bottle, 
that  seemed  to  be  going  at  it,  head- 
foremost, when  tipped  up  for  the 
benefit  (?)  of  the  tippler. 

Fred  managed  the  farm,  under 
his  father,  and  was  great  in  the 
cider  interest.  At  the  first  possible 
opportunity,  he  did  not  forget  to 
ask  James  whether  he  could  renew 
the  west  orchard,  by  grafting  ?  and 
when  he  made  some  laughing  re- 
joinder about  splicing  age  and  youth, 
he  began  to  fall  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  Frederic's  estimation.  He  next 
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tried  the  subject  of  making  hens 
lay  in  spite  of  their  beaks ;  but 
James  only  laughed  the  louder — 
and  the  fall  was  not  according  to 
the  formula  ;  for  he  went  down, 
down,  at  a  hop,  step,  and  jump, 
from  the  first  foot  per  second,  to 
any  number  of  feet  you  like, 
miraculously  escaping  a  broken 
neck.  Fred's  suggestions  were  at 
an  end.  He  was  not  a  very  fertile 
specimen ;  and  a  sort  of  half  articu- 
lation— a  mongrel,  between  hope- 
less question  and  dismal  assertion 
— reached  his  brother, — 

"  Then  there's  nothing  on  earth 
you  can  do  for  us,  James  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes  ;  many  things." 

Fred  certainly  looked  brighter. 

"  I  have  a  fine  appetite  for 
mutton,  lamb,  beef,  veal,  milk, 
butter,  and  especially  new  laid 
eggs.  I  can't  consume  hay  in  the 
bulk;  but  I  can  eat  the  animal  that 
eats  the  hay ;  and  so  imbibe  it  in 
detail,  second  hand." 

The  brother  began  to  have  a  far- 
away vision  James  was  poking  fun 
at  him,  and  made  no  remark. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  allow,  Fred, 
that  but  for  mouths  and  stomachs, 
the  farm  would  hardly  pay." 

"  That's  coming  to  something 
sensible,  James,  and  tangible ;  only 
you  mistake  the  thing,  you  see. 
It's  the  mouths  and  stomachs  about 
the  place,  that  take  away  profit." 

"  But  without  mouths  you  would 
not  sell." 

"Should  not  we  though  just!" 
His  view  was  limited  to  the  mouths 
he  saw  eating  :  not  uncommon. 
"  I  see,  you're  looking  at  that 
fence.  It's  not  as  good  as  it  might 
be.  Father's  beginning  to  care  less 
about  laying  out  money  than  he 
used  to  do.  A  good  many  things 
could  be  made  better;  and  they'd 
bring  in  a  handsome  return.  You 
can't  have  a  turnip-top  without  a 
turnip ;  nor  a  turnip  without  a 
seed.  That's  my  notion  of  faxm- 
ing." 


"  It  sounds  right,  Fred  ;  and  I 
daresay  it  is.  But  I  may  be  able 
to  help  you  in  one  way  or  other ; 
I've  got  a  thousand  or  two  ;  which 
may  be  made  to  drive  in  a  hedge- 
stake,  here  and  there." 

James  was  picked  up  from  the 
great  fall  he  had  ;  and  now  stood  on 
a  dizzy  height — on  the  very  top  of 
a  haycock  ;  his  brother  brushing 
ofi"  the  dust,  with  great  energy. 

"  I  thought  you  were  joking  with 
me,  at  the  first  start,  Jim." 

How  quick  the  familiar  Jim  re- 
placed the  full  name ! 

 "  the  simplest  accident  on 

earth, 

And  one  may  be  high  priest  to  Mumbo 
Jumbo." 

'*Tou  see,"  continued  the  elder 
brother,  "  it  requires  a  special  ma- 
nure to  cultivate  jests,  and  we  can't 
easy  get  it  down  here.  To  be  sure, 
you  must  have  learned  all  about 
grafting,  and  to  think  of  taking  me 
in !  I  daresay  now,  you'd  try  to 
make  me  believe  you  didn't  know  a 
hogget  from  a  wether." 

It  is  wonderful  to  behold  that 
sudden  rush  of  knowledge  which 
flows  into  the  human  mind,  when 
gold  flows  into  the  human  purse. 
Whoever  first  talked  about  the 
jaundiced  eye  being  yellow,  and 
therefore  inclined  to  the  unsightly, 
was  a  fool.  It  is  the  colour  of 
colours,  complimentary  to  all  others. 
We're  not  near  enough,  or  we 
should  find  the  purity  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  morning  star  bor- 
rowed from  it.  Gold !  which  can 
purchase  ever}' thing  but  respect  and 
respectability — these  are  beyond  its 
reach,  but  their  substitutes,  the 
bowing  mockery  of  pretence,  and 
the  well-thrown-back  head  of  pre- 
tension, hobble  along  well  enough 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  low  class 
brain. 

But  Fred  was  honest  in  his 
idolatry.  From  this  time  forth  his 
brother  could  do  no  wrong.  Ho, 
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ho,  yellow  mineral!  king  of  the 
vulgar !  conqueror  of  mind  !  He 
must  be  a  cool  hand  who  can  calmly 
discuss  cold  tongue  and  chicken  on 
one  of  the  rocks  of  Stonehenge,  or 
meet  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the 
demon  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  for 
the  deliberate  mastication  of  the 
favourite  roasted  tiger  stuffed  with 
ten  penny  nails,  without  wincing. 
Bless  his  mental  digestion,  that's 
all! 

The  eldest  hope  of  the  Grimes's 
would  have  had  lethargy  enough  to 
have  done  it,  even  if  the  click  of 
the  darling  metal  had  sounded  in 
his  ear,  from  the  cocking  of  a  five- 
shooter,  or  the  reward  of  "pocket 
picking  in  California. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  county  town  was  Sedgemere, 
only  eight  miles  from  Squashy-cum- 
Duchpool,  and  to  the  prison  there 
had  Count  Gerowski  been  conveyed, 
when  surprised  at  honest  Dav7's 
by  the  attention  of  a  couple  of 
police  officers,  whose  services  were 
required  by  Lieutenant  Smart.  The 
Count  made  a  feeble  effort  at  re- 
sistance, more  for  show  than  use, 
most  likely.  By  means,  however, 
of  a  couple  of  delicate  wristlets,  he 
was  at  once  pacified — mesmerized 
into  a  state  of  quietude. 

I  am  afraid  our  friend  Smart  was 
hasty  in  this  movement.  He  felt 
quite  sure  that  Count  Gerowski, 
the  Chevalier  de  Trefie,  and  Will 
Skipton,  who  crossed  in  the  same 
vessel  with  him  from  California, 
were  like  the  three-fold  structure 
of  the  turtle's  heart,  forming  only 
one  organ.  Feeling  sure  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  being  sure. 
Probability,  even  of  the  strongest, 
is  a  much  more  interesting  thing 
than  the  certainty.  It  gives  free 
scope  to  the  imagination  ;  certainty 
shuts  it  up.    It  travels  pleasantly 


through  all  sorts  of  winding  wood- 
land ways  and  hill-side  paths,  start- 
ing off  at  many  an  angle,  and 
bounded  by  vast  varieties  of  charm- 
ing verdure,  while  certainty  pounds 
along  the  broad  highway,  an  unmis- 
takable thoroughfare.  So  the  Lieu- 
tenant found  it;  for,  when  in  France, 
on  the  Eavensholm  matters,  he  was 
not  as  successful  as  he  expected  in 
collecting  such  evidence  as  would 
convict  the  Count.  Hyde  was  ap- 
prehensive of  something  of  this 
sort,  and  prepared  beforehand  for 
a  different  line  of  prosecution.  It 
was  owing  to  this  :  he  resolved  to 
prefer  the  more  serious  charge  of 
conspiring  to  murder.  On  this 
point  he  thought  he  was  better 
armed. 

The  Sedgemere  assizes  were 
come.  Mr.  Plainsides,  Q.C.,  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown,  instructed  by 
David  Dunstable  Hyde,  attorney. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Twister,  Q.C,  for 
defendant,  instructed  by  Corah 
Fitz Codling,  attorney. 

As  the  newspapers  treat  us  to 
such  masses  of  crimes  of  all  dimen- 
sions, with  full  and  particular  ac- 
counts, I  had  thought  to  pass  over 
the  Count's  peccadilloes,  if  he  really- 
committed  those  of  which  he  was 
accused,  with  the  most  condensed 
possible  abstract.  But  he  has  so 
contrived  to  interweave  himself  with 
our  story,  it  will  be  necessary,  but 
with  a  wide  valley  between,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  lawyers 
themselves,  in  connection  with 
their  briefs — expand  somewhat, 
though  not  quite  to  the  pleasant 
dimensions  of  the  day. 

The  indictment  ran  to  the  effect, 
that  William  Sweeps,  otherwise 
Will  Skipton,  otherwise  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Trefie,  otherwise  the  Count 
Stanislaus  Gerowski,  did,  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place,  conspire  with 
Andre  Ledrue  and  Pierre  Froment, 
to  kill  and  slay  one  Colville  Smart, 
Lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 
There  were  several  minor  counts, 
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wbich,  as  they  appeared  either  in 
evidence  or  were  subsequently  ex- 
plained, need  not  be  mentioned 
here. 

The  plea  was,  of  course,  Not 
Guilty. 

Though  I  consider  the  Bar  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  eloquent 
men  than  any  other  profession,  it 
would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
give  counsel's  speeches  in  extenso. 
The  eloquence,  therefore,  though  in 
great  part  garbled  aud  lost  in  the 
present  work,  will  be  found  intact 
in  the  36th  volume  of  Celebrated 
Causes. 

Mr.  Plainsides  opened  the  case 
by  stating,  it  had  been  agreed  on 
both  sides,  though  the  scene  of  the 
alleged  crime  was  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Euglish  courts, 
that  if  the  prisoner  elected  to  be 
tried  here,  the  trial  should  be  con- 
ducted in  this  country.  He  did  so 
elect ;  and  if  his  learned  friend, 
Serjeant  Twister,  contended  that 
this  told  aloud  of  his  inuocence, 
as  caring  nothing  where  he  was 
tried,  or  that  he  trusted  the  in- 
telligence of  a  British  jury,  he 
must  confess  he  thought  it  a  shrewd 
thing  enough,  but  which  would 
break  down  in  the  evidence. 

All  I  wish  to  do,  my  lord  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  to  lay 
before  you  a  few  points  of  this 
man's  life  ;  prove  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  conviction  ;  and  then 
call  upon  the  jury  to  convict.  Who 
and  what  his  parents  were  we  know 
not.  The  first  historical  notice  we 
have  of  him  is  in  the  capacity  of  a 
gentleman's  footman,  in  which  con- 
dition he  was  detected  committing 
theft.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  a 
miner  in  California,  where  he  cheated 
his  partner  out  of  a  large  sum, 
with  which  he  escaped  to  France, 
where,  when  his  dishonest  gains 
were  gone,  we  find  him  as  a  gay 
Parisian  swindler,  under  the  name 
and  rank  of  Le  Chevalier  de  Trefle. 
We  subsequently  come  upon  him 


as  a  smuggler  between  Eiversmouth 
and  Dunkerque.  Again,  as  William 
Sweeps,  the  would-be  murderer,  es- 
caping from  San  Francisco,  in  the 
character  of  Will  Skipton,  the  dis- 
tressed engineer.  And,  last  of  all, 
he  bursts  upon  our  astonished  sight 
as  a  Polish  count,  the  son  of  a 
prince.  This  many- named  and 
many  -  occupationed  person  now 
stands  before  you,  my  lord  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  answer 
for  that  he  did  conspire  with  others 
to  kill  and  murder  Colville  Smart, 
as  set  forth  in  the  indictment.  If 
convicted  of  this  most  heinous 
offence,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
most  remote  doubt,  of  course  the 
other  counts  will  be  quashed.  I 
will  now  proceed  with  the  evidence, 
and  first  call  Lieutenant  Smart." 

Lieutenant  Smart  came  forward, 
and  after  having  been  duly  sworn, 
and  the  usual  common  preliminary 
questions  answered,  Mr.  Plainsides 
asked, — • 

Will  you  give  us  the  reason 
why  you  believe  it  was  the  prisoner 
who  sought  your  life — who  planned 
your  assassination?" 

"  An  accomplice,  a  man  named 
Andre  Ledrue,  gave  the  informa- 
tion." 

"  What  motive  was  there  for 
such  a  crime  ?  " 

"  1  was  sent  over  by  Mr.  Hyde 
to  get  at  the  whereabouts  of  Bill 
Sweeps,  if  possible,  as  he  w^as 
'  wanted '  on  another  charge.  It 
has  since  appeared  he  was  concealed 
under  the  guise  of  Count  Gerowski. 
He  knew  for  what  I  was  gone  to 
California ;  and  thinking  it  a  safer 
place  than  England  to  get  rid  of 
one  upon  whom  he  looked  as  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  his  schemes, 
he  followed  me  to  a  wild  part  of 
the  country,  where,  but  for  the 
carelessness  of  that  Andre  Ledrue, 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
succeeded." 

"You  swear  prisoner  in  the  dock 
is  that  same  William  Sweeps  ?  " 
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"I  do." 

As   Plainsides    sat   down,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Twister  rose. 
"  Your  name  is  Smart  ?" 
"  It  is." 

"  More  than  can  be  said  for  your 
nature,  as  I  will  show  at  once. 
You  swear  this  gentleman,  Count 
Gerowski.  is,  in  reality,  William 
Sweeps  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  call- 
ing himself,  or  being  called  by 
others,  AVilliam  Sweeps  F  " 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Ah !  you  think  not.  How  do 
you  know  my  client  to  be  that  per- 
son ?  " 

"  Connecting  together  many  cir- 
cumstances, he  can  be  nobody  else. 
Besides,  I  have  been  told  it  by  " 

"  There,  that  will  do ;  you  can 
go  to  your  sea-agriculture  again  ; 
land  work's  too  much  for  you.  My 
lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — 
I  -will  simplify  this  matter  as  much 
as  possible  ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  case 
which  requires  elaborate  speeches  be- 
fore evidence  adduced,  or  elaborate 
speeches  after.  Witness's  very  first 
move  was  a  wretched  attempt. 
Who  does  he  give  as  authority  for 
the  accusation  made  against  my 
client  ?  My  client — one  of  the 
noblest  gentlemen  of  Poland  ;  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  great 
and  the  good  ; — I  need  only  name 
Earl  of  Erin,  one  of  the  noblest, 
kindest,  best  men  in  the  Irish 
peerage ;  and  in  whose  house,  even 
some  twelve  months  ago,  the  Count 
was  received  an  honoured  guest. 
And  here,  in  this  very  county,  he 
is  on  the  most  intimate  footing 
with  one  or  two  of  your  proudest 
men-— Sir  George  de  la  Tour,  of  The 
Towers  ;  Major  Toplofty,  of  Ravens- 
holm,  and  many  others.  And  who 
does  this  man.  Smart,  name  as  an 
accuser  of  my  illustrious  client? 
One  Ledrue,  a  convicted  tiiief,  and 
a  villain,  who  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  was  hanged  in  California 


for  an  attempt  to  murder  the  wit- 
ness called  by  my  learned  friend, 
Plainsides ;  a  witness  whom  you 
have  heard  swear  on  hearsay  !  He 
was  told  something  by  somebody  ! 
That  settles  the  sailor;" — and  he 
sat  down. 

The  Judge :  "  Have  you  any  other 
witnesses  to  call,  Mr.  Plainsides  ?  " 

"  I  have,  my  lord.  The  learned 
Serjeant  spoke  of  Andre  Ledrue 
having  been  hanged.  Though  I  am 
not  a  modern  spiritualist,  we  will 
try  and  bring  him  up." 

On  being  called,  Andre  came  for- 
ward. 

"  You  know  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sar." 
"  Who  is  he  ?  " 
"  Bill  Sweeps." 

"  That's  being  on  rather  intimate 
terms  with  a  Count.  I  suppose  it 
is  the  family  name  of  the  noble 
house  of  Gerowski;  though,  to  be 
sure,  it  sounds  strangely  English. 
Plow  do  you  know  him  to  be  Bill 
Sweeps  ?  " 

"  1  work  wid  him  at  de  diggings, 
at  Grimes  Dam,  Tuslumme,  for 
'bout  tree  year." 

"  And  you  swear  prisoner  is  the 
same  man  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sar;  dough  he  have 
got  out  of  de  reg'lar  working  tog- 
gery, what  you  call." 

Pierre  Eroment  gave  similar  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  the 
examination  of  these  men,  since  we 
know  all  about  their  mission  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bull  Eiver 
claim,  and  the  capture  of  Andre 
there ;  with  his  confession  as  an 
accomplice  of  Sweeps,  and  a  com- 
panion of  Eroment  in  the  same 
enterprise.  They  both  swore  they 
were  hired  hy  the  prisoner  in 
the  dock  to  assassinate  Lieutenant 
Smart. 

The  Judge :  "  Do  you  cross-ex- 
amine, Mr.  Serjeant  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord.    The  jury  are  too 
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intelligent  to  require  a  word  more 
out  of  the  mouths  of  acknowledged 
assassins." 

It  must  be  confessed,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  judging 
by  the  countenances  of  the  jury, 
and  of  almost  every  one  in  court, 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
was  far  from  conclusive.  Smart 
swore  to  the  identity  of  the  Count 
as  Bill  Sweeps,  but  only  on  hearsay, 
not  of  his  own  personal  know- 
ledg  ^ ;  Ledrue  and  Pierre  Froment 
were  both  desperate  ruffians. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Count  re- 
mained perfectly  at  ease.  But,  on 
hearing  the  next  name  called,  there 
was  a  slight  twinkle  of  the  eye- 
lids, which  was  interpreted  by  some 
who  saw  it  either  into  fear,  or  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  witness. 
Was  the  fancy  warranted  by  the 
fact  ?  The  person  summoned  was 
James  Grimes. 

Preliminaries  over,  Plainsides 
went  on : — 

Look  at  the  prisoner ;  have  you 
ever  seen  him  before?" 

"  More  than  a  thousand  times." 

"  Who  is  he?" 

"  Bill  Sweeps." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  He  was  my  chum  in  California 
for  several  years.  It  is  impossible 
T  can  be  mistaken.  We  laboured 
together  by  day,  and  slept  in  the 
same  hut  by  night.  He  came  to 
me  in  great  distress,  and  1  gave 
him  work.  Finding  him  far  above 
his  mates  in  intelligence,  I  even- 
tually gave  him  a  share  in  a  gold- 
mining  speculation.  I  owned  what 
in  California  we  call  a  claim,  and 
gave  him  a  share  in  it.  He  one  day 
fell  on  a  lump,  and  worked  on  in 
secret,  till  he  got  enough  of  raw 
gold  to  realize  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  then  bolted  for  Europe 
without  the  formality  of  leave- 
taking.  Three  parts  of  the  find 
were  by  agreement  mine." 

"  And  the  priyoner  is  that  man  ?  " 

"  Beyond  a  doubt." 


By  Mr.  Serjeant  Twister :  "  Had 
that  Sweeps  any  particular  mark, 
or  marks,  by  which  you  could  so 
positively  swear  to  him  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  You  never  saw  any  such  mark 
by  which  you  could  recognize 
him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Ton  have  no  private  motive 
for  seeking  to  injure  either  my 
client  or  your  friend,  Mr.  William 
Sweeps  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  They  are  one 
and  the  same  person." 

That'll  do.  You  may  go.  And 
now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  look 
at  the  effrontery  of  that  man — I 
was  going  to  say  the  barefaced 
effrontery — but  I  can't  do  that,  he's 
got  his  Californian  crop  of  hair  all 
over  his  face.  James  Grimes  has 
the  hardihood  to  swear  he  has  no 
enmity,  no  private  grudge,  to  urge 
him  on.  Yet,  from  his  ow^i  lips, 
we  have  heard  that  he  himself, 
James  Grimes,  took  him  in,  and 
that  Bill  Sweeps  did  for  him ! 
What's  that  to  us  ?  a  great  deal, 
gentlemen.  This  person,  Sweeps 
robbed  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  in  the  most  heartless  manner — 
who  ?  gentlemen,  who  ? — his  chum, 
his  intimate,  his  own  familiar 
friend,  the  chosen  of  his  solitude 
in  the  wilds  of  a  wild  land.  My 
lord  and  gentlemen,  is  there  not 
bound  up  in  all  this  the  seeds  of 
retaliation  ? — the  scowling  counte- 
nance of  a  hate  that,  if  one  did  but 
meet  it  in  a  narrow  lane,  would 
make  one  wish  that  lane  wider,  or 
the  hedges  not  quite  so  thick  ? 
You  may  smile;  just  try  it,  that's 
all.  Now,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
prove — ay,  gentlemen, to  prove — out 
of  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  own 
witnesses,  if  he  will  only  swear  the 
truth,  that  James  Grimes  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  his  dear  friend 
and  crony,  Sweeps,  with  death — 
nothing  less  than  death — if  he 
should  ever  have  the  good  luck  to 
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find  him.  But  the  worthy  digger 
had  no  motive  for  enmity  !  oh,  no  ! 
The  virtuous  youth  is  a  pattern 
specimen  of  Ibrgiveness !  Away 
with  such  rubbish !  The  cause  of 
his  vindictive  testimony  is  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  my  face."  (The  com- 
parison was  peculiarly  correct.) 
"  But,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  independent  of  personal 
motives,  his  evidence  is  not  worth 
the  first  puff  of  breath  it  cost  him 
to  begin  the  tale.  He  tells  you 
that  he  never  saw  any  particular 
mark  by  which  he  could  know 
Sweeps."  Then,  addressing  the 
prisoner,  he  went  on : — "  May  I  ask 
Count  Grerowski  to  turn  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  right-hand  coat  and 
shirt,  and  hold  out  his  hand  for 
the  inspection  of  the  jury." 

The  Count  seemed  in  a  great 
hurry  to  do  so,  as  if  he  had  been 
awaiting  the  scene  with  impatience. 
A  scar  was  visible,  close  above  the 
wrist,  extending  across  the  upper 
side  of  the  arm. 

"The  wound,"  continued  the 
Serjeant,  "of  which  that  scar  is 
the  memento,  was  caused  by  a 
broadsword,  in  a  duel  fought  when 
the  Count  was  barely  of  age.  It 
would  insult  your  intellect,  insult 
your  common  sense,  were  I  to  point 
out  to  you  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  mark  remaining  unseen  by  a  man 
who  for  years  worked  with  him,  and 
slept  in  his  hut.  The  wielder  of 
the  pick  does  not  use  his  implement 
with  his  shirt-sleeve  over  his  wrist. 
"We  have  then,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  certain  proof  of  a  strong  pri- 
vate cause  for  revenge  on  the  part 
of  the  witness ;  and  we  have  also 
his  curious  failure  of  sight — not 
colour-blindness,  but  scar-blind- 
ness— in  never,  during  all  the  years 
of  their  alleged  companionship, 
having  seen,  or  known  of,  a  mark 
as  conspicuous  as  the  one  just 
shown  by  my  client." 

The  next  witness  was  Madame 
Grisez. 


"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  prisoner 
in  the  dock  before  ?  " 
"  Often." 

"  In  what  capacity  ?  " 

"As  William  Sweeps,  a  smuggler 
between  Eiversmouth  and  Dun- 
kerque." 

"  Is  that  his  real  name?" 

"  He  told  me  he  was  the  Count 
Gerowski,  and  that,  though  a  ruined 
man,  it  would  not  do  to  appear  in 
his  proper  rank  while  engaged  in 
free-trade  adventures.  He  there- 
fore took  the  common  name  of 
Sweeps,  a  man  who  had  once,  as  he 
said,  been  in  his  own  service." 

" Do  you  happen  to  have  any 
letter,  or  other  document,  in  the 
handwriting  of  this  Sweeps-Gerow- 
ski  ?  " 

"Witness  here  handed  several 
notes,  both  to  herself  and  her  hus- 
band ;  some  of  them  merely  ap- 
pointing meetings  ;  others  speaking 
in  unmistakable  terms  of  their 
smuggling  ventures. 

James  Grimes  was  recalled : — 
"  Have  you  any  document  in  pri- 
soner's handwriting,  Mr.  Grimes  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  last  letter  I  received 
from  him,  which  contains  some  in- 
structions for  an  attempt  to  defraud 
one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in 
this  county."  He  then  gave  to 
counsel  the  letter  he  had  entrusted 
to  Smart  at  Grimes's  Dam,  and 
which,  on  his  arrival  at  Yelverton, 
a  fortnight  before,  had  been  re- 
turned to  him.  On  handing  them 
to  the  Judge,  Plainsides'  remark 
upon  them  was, — 

"  Perhaps,  my  lord,  these  docu- 
ments may  puzzle  the  jury  as  to 
their  ownership  ;  I  mean,  which, 
without  seeing  the  signatures, 
they  could  assign  to  the  noble 
Pole,  and  which  to  the  footman. 
It  seems  to  me  too  plain  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  that  they  serve  effectually  to 
identify  prisoner  in  the  double 
capacity  of  master  and  man.  The 
letter  sent  to  California,  and  signed 
'  Bill  Sweeps,'  and  those  furnished 
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by  Madame  Grisez,  signed  respec- 
tively '  Bill  Sweeps,' '  B.  S.,' '  S.  Gr.; 
and  one  of  them  '  Stanislaus,'  having 
all  been  written  by  the  same  per- 
son. In  order  to  save  the  time  of 
the  court  and  the  jury,  as  well  as 
the  ingenuity  of  my  learned  friend, 
the  Serjeant,  the  next  witness  may 
as  well  be  called — Stanislaus  Ge- 
rowski,  Prince  of  Ostrolewka. 

A  man  of  striking  gentlemanly 
appearance  was  ushered  into  the 
place  appropriated  to  the  wit- 
nesses. Though  verging  on  sixty, 
his  slight  stoop  appeared  rather  the 
effect  of  habit  than  age.  Speak- 
ing English  very  imperfectly,  he 
was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter. 
Immediately  after  his  entrance  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  dock.  The 
moment  before  prisoner  was  stand- 
ing erect,  his  hands  resting  on  the 
front  of  it.  Suddenly  his  hands 
were  withdrawn,  and  hung  down  by 
his  side  ;  his  head,  hitherto  upright, 
something  after  the  traditional  pike- 
staff fashion,  was  sunk  on  his  chest. 

Plainsides,  with  perfect  solemnity, 
commenced  the  examination. 

"  Your  Highness  knows  the  pri- 
soner ?  " 

"  I  know  the  names  under  which 
he  is  indicted.  I  cannot  see  his 
face." 

"  Hold  up  your  head,  prisoner  ! 
Tour  master  liked  your  countenance 
so  well  formerly,  he  wants  to  see  it 
again." 

He  did  gradually  raise  his  head, 
and  look  directly  at  witness. 

"  Can  your  Highness  now  tell  me 
who  he  is  ?  " 

"  I  can.  He  once,  during  my 
father's  life,  got  into  my  service, 
under  the  name  of  Sweeps.  He 
brought  a  discharge  of  high  recom- 
mendation from  the  steward  of  your 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  I  engaged  him 
as  second  boatman,  and  he  had 
also  care  of  the  fishery  of  our 
lake." 

"  Why  did  your  Highness  dis- 
charge him  from  your  service  ?  " 


There  was  a  great  robbery  at 
the  Palace,  and  a  fire.  When  order 
was  restored  that  Englishman, 
Sweeps,  was  missing,  and  we  feared 
he  had  perished.  Nor  is  it  likely 
I  should  have  ever  known  to  the 
contrary,  but  that  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  sell  a  jewel,  which  was  old 
in  our  house,  before  he  had  reached 
the  frontiers  of  what  once  was  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  The  jewel  was 
recovered.  The  description  of  the 
seller  was  perfect ;  and  if  the  in- 
cendiary thief  were  not  now  on  his 
trial  for  a  great  offence,  I  would 
bring  him  to  justice  myself." 

We  do  certainly  sometimes  meet 
with  very  noticeable  curiosities  of 
human  nature.  The  man  who  was 
first  introduced  to  us  as  Count 
Gerowski, — who  could  take  the  part 
of  paying  court  to  a  high-born 
lady,  or  assassinate,  when  assas- 
sination could  put  anybody  out  of 
the  way  that  he  thought  would 
otherwise  give  him  trouble,  or  com- 
mit any  other  intermediate  villany 
to  carry  on  his  plans  to  a  successful 
issue — this  unscrupulous  specimen 
of  degradation  regularly  broken 
down.  He  sank  back,  and,  when 
he  was  taken  up,  there  was  a  cry 
that  he  had  fainted  ;  that  he  had 
prepared  for,  and  succeeded  in, 
effecting  suicide.  No  —  neither  ; 
he  was  too  strong  for  the  one,  and 
too  much  afraid  of  hurting  himself 
dangerously  for  the  other.  I  never 
heard  him  accused  of  high  motives. 

Silence  is  quickly  obtained  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  crowded 
au(Uence  evidently  expected  a  dash- 
ing speech  from  Serjeant  Twister. 
It  was  disappointed. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  at 
postponement,  and  a  defence  so 
feeble  as  to  astonish  his  friends, 
the  Serjeant  sat  down.  It  must  be 
a  very  desperate  case  indeed  that 
can  shut  Serjeant  Twister's  mouth. 
The  eloquence  of  fact  is  too  strong 
for  the  eloquence  of  inuigination. 
The  Serjeant  knew  it,  and  acted  on 
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his  knowledge,  which  is  more  than 
he  could  always  say. 

The  Judge's  charge  was  short ; 
the  retirement  of  the  jury  shorter. 

Verdict — Guilty.  Sentence,  ten 
years'  penal  servitude.    And  so 

"  A  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness." 

The  stormy  setting  of  a  sunless  day 
had  come  at  last. 

Up  to  a  month  before  the  trial 
honest  Davy  relied  on  the  letters 
as  identifying  the  Count  with  Bill 
Sweeps,  and  on  the  Californian  evi- 
dence to  prove  his  complicity  in  the 
murderous  scheme  against  Lieu- 
tenant Smart,  when  some  one  hap- 
pened to  mention  the  name  of  a 
mutual  friend,  who  was  then  at 
Cracow.  It  immediately  crossed 
his  mind  he  might  as  well  inquire 
of  his  friend  whether  there  were 
such  a  person  as  Count  Grerowski 
in  Poland ;  or  whether,  as  he  sus- 
pected, it  was  a  creation  of  King 
Sweeps.  The  reply  was — "  Yes, 
there  is  such  a  title,  and  such  a 
man ;  he  is  the  son  of  Prince 
Ostrolewka."  Communication  was 
immediately  opened  with  the  true 
Count.  He  was  found  to  be  a 
young  man,  son  of  the  Count  into 
whose  service  Sweeps  contrived  to 
find  his  way,  and  who  was  himself 
now  the  Prince  Ostrolewka,  his 
father  having  been  some  years 
dead.  Instead  of  having  his  depo- 
sition taken  in  his  own  country,  he 
proposed  to  give  his  evidence  in 
England.  Long  before  he  heard  of 
the  trial,  he  had  fixed  to  start  on  his 
English  tour  about  ten  days  after  the 
time  of  the  assizes  at  Sedgemere.  He 
now  decided  to  leave  Ostrolewka  so 
much  sooner,  as  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  accomplished,  much,  as  he 
freely  avowed,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, in  aiding  to  convict  the  villain 
who  set  fire  to  his  father's  dwelling, 
and,  under  cover  of  that  atrocity, 
committed  another — theft. 


Serjeant  Twister  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  popu- 
larity ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  open 
the  sluices  of  a  Billingsgate  sewer 
on  the  noble  who  had  come  forward 
in  the  cause  of  order  and  honesty, 
and  pelt  him  with  a  hogshead  of 
snails — slimy  and  unclean.  This 
clever,  eloquent  man,  and  slashing 
cross-examiner  was,  however,  cut 
short ;  indeed,  as  he  was  taking  the 
preliminary  shrug,  he  beheld  his 
client  suddenly  wasting  away,  his 
verdure  scattered  by  the  first  touch 
of  an  icy  blast,  and  nothing  but  the 
skeleton  tree  of  winter  remaining, 
where  summer  so  lately  flourished. 
He,  the  Serjeant,  was  there  to 
defend  the  foliage — not  the  bare 
branches  ;  and  he  looked  upon  the 
display  in  the  dock  with  profound 
contempt.  He  could  not  revivify 
the  mummy.  The  cowardly  thing 
before  him  was  mentally,  indeed 
physically,  prostrated,  and  drifted 
away  to  his  thousand  times  merited 
punishment,  a  scorn  as  well  as  an 
abomination,  serving  only  for  a 
laughing-stock  to  such  refinement 
as  the  ladies  of  the  house  of  Eitz- 
Codlingafi"orded.  When  the  senior 
of  that  house,  the  instructor  of 
Serjeant  Twister,  returned  from 
Sedgemere,  he  found  his  wife  lec- 
turing the  blue  Araminta  on  a 
certain  ink-spot  which  she  had 
sported  on  a  particular  part  of  the 
second  finger  of  her  right  hand 
almost  from  time  immemorial. 

"  'Deed,  mamma,"  said  the  son- 
neteer, "  I  am  so  used  to  it,  I  do 
think  if  I  washed  it  off",  I  should 
catch  cold." 

Papa  came  in.  The  young  lady 
had  a  sentimental  mildness  lurking 
about  the  eyes  (they're  a  long  way 
from  the  heart,  you  know)  as  she 
greeted  paternity  with, — 

"  Of  course  the  Count  has  won 
the  day.  I  have  not  done  with 
him  yet." 

"  He  has  won  the  day,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  enemies — and 
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his  friends.  He  has  only  got  ten 
years'  penal, instead  of  being  hanged. 
He's  a  lucky  fellow  ! " 

"  I  told  you  I  had  not  done  with 
him,"  said  the  sparkling  gusher ; 
"  I'll  hold  him  up  in  one  verse  and 
knock  him  down  in  another.  That's 
what  I  call  Sapphic  impartiality, 
papa;"  and  she  wagged  the  ink- 
stained  finger  with  a  motion  as  if 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  w^ere 
tickling  it. 

I  must  do  Serjeant  Twister  the 
justice  of  saying  that  when  he  com- 
mented on  the  scar,  so  conspicuous 
on  the  soi-disant  Count's  wrist,  he 
honestly  regarded  it  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  and  Bill 
Sweeps  could  not  be  identical. 
Neither  could  they — had  the  scar 
been  genuine ;  but  it  was  ingeni- 
ously got  up,  when  he  learned 
that  Californian  witnesses  would 
be  the  most  formidable.  The  devil, 
like  other — though,  we  hope,  more 
honest — high  speculators, hasagents 
in  every  town.  There  was  one  in 
Sedgemere,  under  the  guise  of  a 
small  medical  practitioner — small 
in  practice,  smaller  in  reputation. 
He  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
prisoner,  and  by  means  of  some 
escharotic — probably  caustic — the 
affair  was  soon  arranged ;  and  to 
guard  against  opposing  counsel's 
possible  assumption  that  it  might 
have  been  from  an  accident^  since 
he  was  working  in  California,  the 
petty  rogue  was  in  court,  ready  to 
Bupport  the  greater  rogue  by  an 
affidavit  of  the  age  of  the  wound 
that  had  left  such  a  mark.  The 
nerve  of  the  leading  villain,  how- 
ever, gave  way ;  the  lies  of  a  life- 
time lay  at  the  feet  of  Truth ;  and 
liis  punishment  here  was  begun. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  Deab  me  !  why,  there's  the  water- 
wagtail  again  !  and  somebody  heard 


the  nightingale  yesterday !  how 
quick  they  have  been,  to  be  sure!" 
exclaims  Equability. 

"  Ah  me  !  will  summer  ever  come 
again  ?  "  sighs  Despondency. 

"  It  is  a  weary  and  a  bitter  hour, 
When  first  the  real  disturbs  the 
poet's  world ; " 

which  opposites  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing — that  time  went  ticking 
along  in  Squashy-cum-Duckpool 
precisely  as  it  did  in  Eden — barring 
the  clockwork — to  the  conspicuous 
uplifting  of  the  hands  and  eyebrows 
of  those  who  preach  the  dwarfed- 
race  doctrine. 

Even  so.  The  little  great  Ge- 
rowski  frauds  were  buried  beneath 
the  palieozoic  rocks.  But  quiet  is 
not  dulness,  any  more  than  the 
twittery  craving  for  excitement,  or 
its  gratification,  is  the  vivacity  of 
pleasure. 

Tl]ough  the  would-be  gentleman 
was  sunk  in  the  convict.  Jack  in 
Louise  Toplofty,  and  Louise  Top- 
lofty about  to  lose  her  identity  in 
Louise  Burr — there  were  one  or 
two  small  private  surprises  to 
diversify  the  every  day  of  individual 
houses.  The  Towers  had  one  of 
these  modicums  assigned  to  it. 
When  Ada  returned  from  her  con- 
fidence with  Mary  Chudleigh,  she 
sought  Lady  de  la  Tour,  and  ex- 
plaining to  her  astounded  aunt 
her  true  position,  concluded  with, — 

"  Henceforth,  aunt,  I  take  the 
name  that  belongs  to  me  :  I  am 
Ada  Sykes,  once  a  wife,  now  a 
widow\  And  since  neither  you 
nor  George  can  wish  my  presence 
at  The  Towers,  I  will  seek  a  shelter 
elsewhere." 

Lady  de  la  Tour  awoke  from  the 
blow,  and  instead  of  either  upbraid- 
ing her  niece  or  pitying  herself — 
instead  of  self-gloriti cation  and  a 
sneer  at  tardy  reform — crowsfooty 
amendment,  instead  of  super- 
cilious looks  and  an  aggravating 
tongue,  she  replied  calmly, — 
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"  No,  no,  Ada ;  no.  George  is 
to  be  married  in  the  spring.  He 
pressed  me  hard  not  to  desert  the 
old  familiar  of  so  many  years.  But 
dearly  as  I  love  my  good  boy,  and 
dearly  as  I  love  the  home  of  my 
wedded  happiness  and  widowed 
recollections,  The  Towers  cannot 
know  two  mistresses.  It  is  purely 
shameful  to  make  a  wife  second  in 
her  husband's  place  :  it  can  only  be 
done  for  one  or  other  of  these  mo- 
tives— pride  of  supremacy  in  the 
mother-in-law,  or  meanness  in  her 
son — the  peacocks  of  Juno,  or  the 
toad-under-a-harrow  of  Mammon. 
Thanks  be  to  Providence,  I  am  not 
the  one,  nor  is  George  the  other." 

"  Then  what  will  you  do,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Go  to  what  we  call  the  Dowager 
House,  Courtly  Green.  Nobody 
can  fail  to  admire  the  beauty  of  its 
surroundings,  if  not  its  lordly  look  ; 
and  it  is  just  half  way  between  The 
Towers  and  Eavensholra.  Can't  we 
live  there,  Ada?  " 

"  And  will  you,  after  all  that  is 
past,  let  me  stay  with  you  ?  " 

"  What  can  a  couple  of  widows  do 
better  ?  You  think  I  am  talking 
lightly  for  an  old  lady  to  a  young 
one  ?  Maybe.  It  the  past  were 
ours,  I  should  speak  differently. 
It  is  not.  It  is  gone,  and  has  car- 
ried our  conduct  with  it,  where  judg- 
ment will  be  passed.  We  may 
well  be  silent  on  that  part.  The 
present  and  the  future  are  more 
within  our  reach ;  and  as  to  that, 
I'll  just  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ada. 
I  want  you  to  look  after  Settling 
Courtly,  inside  and  outside.  It  has 
been  running  nearly  wild  for  a  good 
many  years  past.  More  activity 
belongs  to  black  hair  than  to  grey. 
So  drive  off  and  make  some  first 
observations ; "  and  in  this  strain 
continued  the  talk,  till  Sir  George 
entered  the  room.  When  Ada  left 
it,  he  was,  of  course,  put  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  her  story,  Lady 
de  la  Tour  adding, — 

"  She  will  look  after  all  manner 


of  arrangements  at  Courtly  ;  and 
I  think  we  may  feel  thoroughly 
assured  Ada  Locksley  has  disap- 
peared for  ever,  and  that  Ada  Sykes 
will  be  all  any  reasonable  mind  can 
desire." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  good,  always  kind 
mother! 'I  have  only  one  little  al- 
teration to  suo^gest." 

"  Now,  don't  begin  to  talk  non- 
sense, George  ;  I  see  you've  got  it 
in  your  head." 

"  Then  it  will  stay  there  for  the 
present,  you  may  depend  upon  it ; 
for  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  real, 
right-down  honest  sense.  Mary 
and  I  will  live  in  Courtly  splendour, 
and  you  shall  invite  us  to  The 
Towers  as  often  as  you  like.  We've 
talked  it  over  more  than  once,  and 
like  the  plan  excessively." 

"Mary's  a  silly  girl,  and  you're 
no  better.  I  am  neither  going  to 
argue  the  point  again,  nor  have  any 
wishes  thwarted  by  any  of  the  rising 
or  half-risen  generation.  Ada  will 
manage  everything  for  me.  Meddle 
with  your  own  affairs,  and  let  mine 
alone." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  who  this  Sykes 
was?    I  could  guess." 

"  No,  she  did  not ;  nor  should  I 
like  to  know.    Let  the  dead  rest." 

"  How  she  must  have  astonished 
my  poor  Mary  !  I'll  ride  over  di- 
rectly." 

He  did ;  no  doubt  to  the  great 
contentment  of  the  principals. 

Very  soon  notes  of  preparation 
began  to  be  sounded,  which  only 
reached  the  general  ear  as  a  con- 
fused murmur.  The  old  tune  was 
plain  to  the  least  musical  brain,  the 
variations  indistinct.  Settlements 
were  certain,  particulars  uncertain. 
Trousseaux,  of  course.  Actual 
equipment  of  bride's  outfit  myste- 
rious also,  of  course. 

"Lucky  fellow!  that  Burr,"  half 
said,  half  sang,  one  of  those  girl- 
like men  girls  hate;  and  very  pro- 
perly, as  he  shook  some  of  the  scent 
out  of  his  curls, — "  Lucky  fellow ! 
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I  only  wish  I'd  had  the  chance ; 
that's  all." 

Yes ;  that  would  have  been  all. 
He  knew  his  value.  He  had  learned 
the  light  philosophy  of  knowing 
himself,  and,  more  astounding  still, 
he  acknowledged  his  knowledge. 
His  looking-glass  was  true  to  its 
trust ;  his  mind  did  the  embellish- 
ment ;  the  one  showed  him  what  he 
was,  tlie  other  what  he  thought  he 
was. 

"Sold  himself  for  money!"  was 
the  chorus  of  eight  portionless  sis- 
ters. "  How  mean  and  selfish  !  when 
he  might  have  had  " 

"  Any  of  you,"  interposed  the 
maiden  aunt,  who  was  quietly  knit- 
ting in  the  sunshine  of  a  south  win- 
dow. 

"  She's  been  cultivating  crows- 
feet  these  last  ten  years,"  lithped  an 
engaged  young  gentleman,  just  fresh 
from  a  course  of  natural  history. 

*'  How  droll  you  are,  'Dolphus, 
dear,"  observed  his  loving  and  be- 
loved ;  "  but  don't  you  think  that's 
justtheleastbitof  a  prejudice,  Dolly  ? 
They  don't  seem  to  me  larger — at 
any  rate  much  larger — than  jack- 
daw's feet." 

The  above  by  no  means  intended 
a  pun ;  she  had  a  soul  above  or 
below  puns  ;  and  the  admirer  looked 
down  on  the  sweet  innocent,  the 
very  picture  of  a  wonder-struck 
puppy,  the  first  time  it  took  a  good 
snarl  at  that  capital  print,  "  Laying 
down  the  Law." 

On  the  public  announcement  of 
Sir  George's  marriage,  up  rose  ano- 
ther clamour. 

"  Don't  believe  it  will  ever  come 
off,"  squeaked  Credulity  Bob,  a 
well-known  character  in  Squashy 
and  some  other  places.  "  It's  like 
the  water-works;  I  knew  they'd 
never  play,  or  pay.  It's  all  very 
natural  to  pay  for  one's  own  whistle, 
one  don't  mind  that,  you  see ;  but 
to  pay  for  other  people's  is  to  find 
our  latch-key  won't  fit  the  lamp- 
post in  the  small  hours,  after  we 


have  been  making  a  night  of  it. 
Mary  Chudleigh !  well,  she's  doomed. 
How  anybody  can  think  of  marry- 
ing a  legend  !  the  descendant  of  a 
thing  nailed  to  a  tree  in  Eavens- 
holm  Park,  when  Bacon  wrote  like 
a  high-class  angel,  and  took  bribes 
like  a  low-class  mortal.  You'll  see, 
you'll  see  !  there'll  be  some  dread- 
ful catastrophe  yet  —  mark  my 
words."  I  suppose  he  meant  to 
underline  them  ;  those  who  require 
italics  don't  deserve  them. 

"  I  think  it  a  capital  match,"  said 
the  Marchioness  of  Holborn  ;  "  the 
daughter  of  a  long-extinct  barony, 
and  the  son  of  a  modern  baronet ! 
Faugh !  what  a  fuss  to  make  about 
a  couple  of  commoners  ! "  Her  lady- 
ship was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
who  sold  boot-laces  to  the  navvies. 

There  were  a  few  squibs  thrown 
at  position.  But  there  were  whole 
armfuls  of  personal  squiblets. 

"  I'm  sure  she's  a  poor  piece  of 
goods ;  her  nose  is  like  a  bit  of 
bleached  putty,"  said  Miss  Flask,  a 
middle-aged  young  lady,  whose  own 
nose  was  as  blue  as  a  bilberry. 

"I  think  she  must  be  deaf,  she 
has  such  almost  invisible  ears," 
chimed  in  Miss  Flapper;  "and  you 
know  our  grand  apostle,  Dr.  Darwin, 
talks  of  our  ears  formerly  wagging 
about  in  a  very  free-and-easy  man- 
ner." Her  own  were  of  the  large, 
flat,  pancake  type,  just  removed  from 
the  wagging  ancestor,  according  to 
the  waggish  exponent. 

"  Just  look  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity, my  dear  Maria,  and  you'll  see 
a  pair  of  hoofs  as  broad  as  they're 
long,"  put  in  Julia  Mincer,  whose 
feet  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  toes, 
so  curtailed  were  they  of  their  fair 
proportions. 

In  all  this  babble,  it  is  notable 
there  is  not  a  word  touching  on 
mind.  How  should  there  be  ? 
"  Chroniclers  of  small  beer "  use 
crow-quills,  with  organs  to  match. 

But  there  were  not  w^anting  those 
who  tried  their  hands  at  a  spice  of 
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mental  elucidation,  or  wbat  passed 
muster  for  it.  These  were  people 
of  some  pretension  ;  I  don't  say 
anything  beyond  that.  They  were 
usually  of  good  standing  in  society, 
and  spoke  up  with  audible  voices 
according  to  their  social  gifts. 

General  Sir  James  Snapp  had 
command  of  a  division  in  this  army. 

"  What  do  you  think,"  said  Peri- 
winkle to  him  one  day,  "  of  all  these 
coming  changes  in  our  neighbour- 
hood?" 

"  Better  let  alone.  Never  knew 
weddings  do  any  good  ;  always  make 
a  hash  of  it." 

It  was  rumoured  the  K.C.B.  had 
a  temper  of  his  own — more  than 
enough  for  one — so  he  bestowed  a 
portion  on  his  wife  ;  his  wife  thereby 
getting  more  than  her  share,  gene- 
rously distributed  the  superfluity 
to  the  household. 

"  But  they  have  not  happened 
yet,"  continued  the  knight.  "  That 
Chudleigh  prophecy  rhyme  has  come 
true  as  to  the  downfall  of  the 
family  ;  why  not  as  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  final  member  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  General,  exactly.  A 
tree  struck  by  lightning;  a  mis- 
chievous boy  robbing  a  bird's  nest ; 
a  bad  boy  becoming  a  ruined  man; 
the  family  getting  a  push  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  down  it  goes.  And 
the  serpent  myth  ?  hint  taken  from 
Egyptian  serpent- worship  ;  a  wor- 
ship full  of  quips  and  quirks; 
crammed  with  snakes  of  endless 
forms,  and  of  all  sorts  of  eccentric 
heads  and  tails;  so  the  legend- 
writer  made  a  fine  poetic  dash. 
Turn  it  over  in  your  mind.  Sir 
James,  and  you'll  agree,  for  a  ducat. 
Besides,  this  Chudleigh  girl  may  not 
be  the  wind-up  of  the  race;  there 
are  some  cousins  somewhere  near 
YelVerton." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  that's  the  way  they'll 
jockey  the  ghost,  is  it  ?  while  all  the 
country  round  has  been  speculating 
on  some  great  sensational  event. 
JS'ow  I  call  that  a  real  dirty  trick." 


Periwinkle  looked  after  Sir  Jamea 
as  they  parted. 

"  TJmph  !  that  man  will  go  and 
tell  everybody  of  the  mare's  nest ; 
and  woe  betide  '  my  lady '  if  she 
hint  that  a  phoenix  lays  her  eggs 
in  it ! " 

An  eel  is  considered  a  rather 
slippery  thing  ;  nothing  like  time  ; 
the  eel  slips  away  in  spite  of 
us;  time,  in  spite  of  itself.  Some 
of  the  friends  with  whom  we  have 
travelled  through  these  pages — 
the  heiress  and  the  huntress,  for 
instance — began  to  have  elaborate 
thoughts  of  the  sweet  moon  we  read 
of ;  nay,  even  of  certain  districts  in 
which  the  honey  there  gathered  is 
of  an  extremely  unwholesome,  if 
not  poisonous,  character ;  the  only 
way  by  which  they  could  account 
for  the  comical  hallucination  that 
visits  so  many,  after  the  sweet  month 
has  gone  to  join  its  sour  brethren, — 
engaged  before  marriage,  disengaged 
after, — a  sub-variety  of  encliant- 
ment  and  disenchantment.  Novel- 
ists' weddings,  however,  cannot  go 
wrong;  Jack's  always  at  hand  to 
kill  the  giant  and  rescue  the  maiden  ; 
when  the  male  and  female  angels 
live  happily  together  ever  after. 

It  is  a  fluttery  thing  when  we 
find  the  heads  we  lay  upon  our 
pillows,  and  the  bodies  we  stretch 
on  our  beds,  to  be  pledged  heads 
and  bodies — pawned  ;  no  longer  ours 
at  all ;  we  have  made  them  over  for 
a  consideration,  or  without  consider- 
ation, as  the  case  may  be. 

One  morning — and  early  one 
morning  too — there  was  an  unusual 
demand  made  on  the  quietude  of 
our  country  town,  enough  to  dis- 
turb even  the  equanimity  of  the  tra- 
ditivmal  elderly  lady  in  her  devotion 
to  "  the  cup  that  cheers." 

*'  Betty,  there's  something  going 
on  in  the  street.  K,un  and  see, 
Betty.  But  stop :  give  me  just 
another  thimbleful  in  my  second 
cup.  I'm  all  of  a  fluster  !  dear  me, 
how  strange !" 
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A  goodly  black  bottle  made  its 
appearance  from  a  queer  three- 
cornered  cupboard.  The  thimbleful 
was  administered  —  an  allopathic 
globule — and  a  teacup  having  been 
duly  elevated,  could  do  no  less  to 
its  mistress. 

"  Good,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she 
set  it  down  again,  "  good.  Now  go 
and  see  what's  the  matter." 

Betty  knew  quite  well ;  but,  being 
an  obedient  handmaiden,  went  to 
the  other  side  of  the  door;  looked 
straight  at  the  timber ;  saw  nothing 
else ;  and  came  back  full  of  the 
news. 

"If  you  please,  missis,  it's  the 
great  folks  as  is  going  to  be  married 
to-day." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Betty  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  be,  missis." 

"  Poor  things  !  poor  things  !  it's 
very  shocking.  Give  me  another 
thimbleful,  Betty." 

It  does  not  quite  clearly  appear 
which  was  very  shocking — the  mar- 
riages or  the  black  bottle. 

"  Please,  missis,  might  I  go  and 
hear  the  cuss  ?  " 

"Curse!  w^hat  curse,  Betty? 
You  don't  mean  the  ceremony  of 
pairing  ?  " 

"  No,  missis  ;  that  be  surely  a 
blessed  thing.  They  be  a-going  to 
cuss  Sir  George  and  the  Dragon." 

It  happened  that,  though  nobody 
heard  the  curse,  the  rest  of  the 
information  was  correct.  The  na- 
tives were  frightened  out  of  their 
propriety  by  a  galloping  of  horses, 
and  a  rattling  of  carriages,  and  a 
running  of  many  feet.  Little  boys 
were  climbing  lamp-posts,  and  big 
boys  were  swearing  at  them  ;  little 
girls  were  whimpering,  and  big  girls 
were  sniggering.  Something  of  the 
kind  was  going  on  in  higher  lati- 
tudes ;  only  not  quite  so  demon- 
strative. 

That  there  were  any  flagrant 
solecisms  in  good  manners  I  am  not 
prepared  to  assert.  Quite  the  con- 
trary.   But  there  was  one  lament- 


able omission ;  though  all  the 
parties  held  Church-of-England 
views,  there  was  no  bishop  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  ;  nothing  but  a 
rich  rector  and  a  poor  curate ; 
between  them,  however,  the  knots 
were  pulled  as  tight  as  church  and 
steeple  could  do  it. 

For  the  variety  of  carriages,  the 
number  of  horses,  the  colours  of 
the  riders,  and  the  general  hubbub, 
I  must  refer  you  to  an  unfailing 
source  of  correct  information — your 
morning  broadsheet.  Those  noto- 
rious old  rivals,  TJie  Slip  -  Slop 
Gazette  and  The  Slasher,  with 
whose  contention  the  story  opened, 
continued  rivals  ;  but,  for  once  in 
their  printed  lives,  on  the  same 
side ;  yet  making  as  great  a  struggle 
for  mastery  as  if  contending  for 
opposite  factions.  As  to  minute 
particulars,  they  were  applausively 
correct.  In  the  one,  there  were 
exactly  ten  inches  of  paragraph- 
presents  for  the  bride  of  Eavens- 
holm,  and  four  inches  and  a  quarter 
for  the  lady  of  The  Towers :  in  the 
other,  the  proportion  was  observed 
with  sufficient  closeness. 

The  great  preponderance  of  inches 
in  favour  of  the  rich  lady  was  a  very 
correct  observance.  According  to 
the  size  of  the  mass,  so  is  its  attrac- 
tion. Just  watch  a  comet ;  what 
a  pace  it  goes  at  as  it  approaches 
the  sun,  and  how  slow,  slow  it 
travels  after  it  has  passed  the  great 
attracting  body  !  No  man  who 
wishes  for  long  life  should  build  a 
huge  and  handsome  mausoleum  for 
himself;  for  by  its  attractile  power 
he  may  be  coaxed  and  coaxed,  till 
he  drop  prematurely  into  it. 

I  must  apologize  to  the  brides- 
maids for  having  first  spoken  of 
inanimate  details.  I  am  afraid  the 
British  Constitution  —  though  in 
practice  tolerably  elastic — was  sadly 
stretched  on  the  present  occasion  : 
tlie  statutory  eight  did  not  appear. 
The  brides  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing, some  time  before,  that 
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sixteen  beautiful  and  magnificently 
attired  and  jewelled  young  ladies 
would  eclipse  their  own  beauty  and 
magnificence,  so  they  were  allowed 
to  dwindle  down  to  two  each  !  the 
two  selected  being  considered 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a  glove 
a-piece  of  their  chief.  Muscular 
development  is  not  the  forte  of  good 
society ;  the  best  they  could  find 
was,  therefore,  retained.  N.B. — 
No  refresher  till  the  wedding- 
breakfast. 

The  dress!  the  dress!  the  im- 
portant of  importants !  Beyond 
question,  it  was  on  the  "  look-and- 
die "  system ;  as  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  when  they  hear  that 
Madame  Angelique  Bouffimte 
kindly  furnished  the  list  for  the 
press,  as  w-ell  as  that  material  part 
of  the  show  for  which  her  depart- 
ment is  renowned  throughout  the 
whole  world,  less  the  savage 
territories,  where  a  string  of  beads 
or  a  nose-ring  does  duty  for  the 
textile  curiosities  of  these  more 
favoured  nations.  Yet  what  young 
lady  would  like  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  even  Boufiante's  most  elaborate 
contrivances  ?  Where  would  be  the 
smooth  brow  and  pretty  smile  with 
which  she  was  wont  to  receive  her 
devoted,  if,  making  love  to  her 
toilet,  he  fell  into  raptures  with 
a  "  ruche,"  shook  hands  with  a 
"polonaise,"  and  kissed  a  "chate- 
laine " — looking  unutterable  things 
at  other  incomprehensibilities  as 
formidable  as  the  word  itself — real, 
true,  unmistakable  polysyllables — 
wanderers  from  a  foreign  land  ? 
Paddy's  echo  could  alone  tell  us. 

The  local  papers  were  especially 
strong  on  the  points  of  tenantry 
festivities,  green  arches,  and  many- 
coloured  devices,  among  which 
latter,  as  if  in  derision  or  defiance 
of  the  prophecy,  the  serpent  was 
made  to  play  a  conspicuous  part; 
twined,  and  twisted,  and  arranged 
in  more  shapes  and  of  more  hues 
than  ever  fell  to  the  luck  of  real 


serpent,  except  in  its  most  playful 
and  delusive  moments. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  these 
beasts  were  cherished  in  certain 
fair  bosoms,  and  in  certain  rough 
bosoms,  of  those  present  at  the 
wedding  breakfast  at  The  Towers, 
when  Sir  George's  '*  best  man  " — 
our  early  acquaintance,  Cousin 
Gore — rose  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  and  said, — 

"  E-eally,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  must  not  part  till  we  have  done 
all  honour  to  one  toast  more,  which 
I  hope  you  will  every  one  of  you 
drink  with  the  enthusiasm  due  alike 
to  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  to 
the  confusion  of  all  evil  interpreters 
and  interpretations  ;"  then,  holding 
his  glass  aloft,  I  give,  Success  to 
the  Legend  of  Ravensholm  !" 

Had  the  writer  been  there,  the 
applause  would  have  been  very 
honest — very  honest,  indeed  ;  as  it 
was,  there  were  some  who  wore 
solemn  rather  than  merry  faces ; 
and  who  could  not  see  the  fun  of 
wishing  the  bride 

"  To  perish  at  last  in.  the  serpent's 
nest;" 

but,  when  the  truth  reached  them, 
they  were  more  hilarious  and  more 
vociferous  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether. 

The  fact  is,  Mary's  marriage  itself 
verified  the  prediction.  Sir  George's 
crest  was  a  serpent  curved  into  a 
circle — an  emblem  of  eternity,  and 
thus,  strictly,  the  last  who  bore  the 
name  did  perish  in  the  serpent's 
nest — when  she  lost  the  name  of 
Chudleigh,  on  assuming  that  of 
De  la  Tour. 

Gradually  the  talkee  relaxed,  the 
eating  and  drinking  was  over,  the 
last  hurrah  grew  faint  on  the  ear, 
the  bride's  dress  was  changed,  and 
the  pair  drove  off  very  prosaically 
to  the  station.  The  weddings  were 
both  very  bright,  from  the  brilliant 
sky  above  to  the  inmost  depths  of 
those  joyous  human  hearts.    Not  a 
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tear  had  been  shed  ;  even  the 
Dowager  De  la  Tour  kissed  her  son 
and  new-made  daughter,  and  bade 
them  God  speed  with  a  smile. 

The  bride  of  Ravensholm  and  her 
husband  started  for  the  Continent ; 
the  bride  of  The  Towers  and  her 
husband  showed  better  taste,  in 
lionizing  the  Green  Island,  where 
in  many  parts — notably  Kerry  and 
Sligo — they  enjoyed  its  great  natural 
beauties,  and  in  every  part  hospi- 
tality and  welcome.  We  may  judge 
of  their  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
when  we  learn  they  intended  less 
than    four    weeks'   absence,  and 


remained  more  than  seven  ;  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  cruising 
about  Lough  Gill,  and  paying  a 
long  visit  to  Lord  Erin,  by  whom 
they  were  not  only  right  royally 
entertained,  but  received  with  the 
genuine  warm-heartedness  of  the 
old  Milesian. 

Since  no  motto  appeared  on  the 
first  page,  one  must  figure  on  the 
lasi  :  — Never  attribute  to  Fate  or 
Chance — for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  either — what  the  human  will 
alone  brings  to  pass. 

THE  END. 


SOME  ULSTEE  STOEIES,  AFTER  THE  MANNEE 
OF  DEAN  EAMSAY. 


Some  friends  of  a  country  minister 
came  upon  him  one  day  unexpect- 
edly for  dinner,  and  his  wife,  whose 
larder  at  the  time  happened  unfor- 
tunately to  be  empty,  was  sadly 
puzzled  to  know  what  she  was  to 
give  them  to  eat.  At  length,  in  her 
dilemma,  she  bethought  her  of  a 
fine  large  hen-turkey  which  was 
strutting  about  through  the  yard, 
attended  by  a  numerous  family ; 
and  as  the  young  turkeys  were  al- 
most completely  reared,  the  prudent 
housewife  thought  that  they  might 
safely  dispense  with  the  services 
of  their  mother,  whose  body  would 
then  furnish  the  needed  dish  for 
her  to  place  before  her  guests.  Ac- 
cordingly the  good  lady  ordered  the 
parent-bird  to  be  forthwith  killed 
and  cooked.  The  food  thus  pro- 
vided was  (it  may  well  be  believed) 
not  very  tender,  but  most  of  the 
party  made  the  best  of  it.  *The 


minister,  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
case,  said  nothing,  and  ate  his 
meat,  if  not  with  gladness,  at  least 
with  singleness  of  heart.  His 
friends  were  too  polite  not  to  eat 
what  was  set  before  them,  asking 
no  questions  for  conscience'  sake. 

But  there  was  one  person  at  the 
table  who  coald  not  be  induced  to 
taste  the  old  turkey.  This  was  the 
minister's  son,  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age.  He,  like  his  father, 
knew  very  well  what  it  was  that  he 
was  asked  to  eat,  but,  unlike  his 
father,  he  preferred  going  without 
his  dinner  to  dining  off  the  carcass 
of  his  old  friend  of  the  farm-yard. 

After  dinner  the  minister  and  his 
guests  went  out  for  a  walk,  followed 
by  his  little  son  above  mentioned, 
who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  party. 
No  sooner  did  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  farm-yard  than  the 
entire  flock  of  young  turkeys  who 
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had  lately  been  deprived  of  their 
mother,  gathered  tumultuously 
about  them,  and  by  their  incessant 
screaming  and  "skraighing,"  and 
flapping  of  wings,  seemed  to  reproach 
the  minister  and  his  friends  for  their 
barbarity  in  having  made  a  meal  of 
their  maternal  parent.  The  adult 
members  of  the  party  may  have 
guessed  the  cause  of  the  uproar, 
but  they  passed  on  apparently  un- 
concerned, and  left  the  little  boy  in 
the  rear  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
orphans'  upbraidings.  This  he  did 
for  some  time  with  tolerable  equa- 
nimity ;  but  when  the  cries  of  his 
feathered  tormentors  became  in- 
creasingly uproarious,  and  especially 
when  he  considered  that  he,  who 
was  left  alone  to  bear  the  virtuous 
rage  of  the  bereaved  ones,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  entire  party  who 
was  guiltless  of  their  mother's  blood, 
he  lost  his  patience  altogether,  and 
turning  upon  the  yelping  brood,  with 
all  the  indignation  of  injured  inno- 
cence, he  shouted  at  them,  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  his  father  and  his 
father's  friends — "  Ye  needna  be 
yammering  at  me.  I  didna  eat  your 
mithery 


The  late  Rev.  J.  B.  was  once  at  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery  where  a  part 
of  the  business  of  the  day  was  to 
hear  a  candidate  for  license  deliver 
a  trial  discourse.  When  the  young 
man  had  concluded,  the  ministers 
and  elders  present  were,  as  usual, 
asked  seriatim  to  give  their  opinions 
as  to  the  piece  of  trial  which  they 
had  just  heard. 

One  of  the  ministers,  when  thus 
called  upon,  happened  to  say, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he 
"  thought  the  young  man  had  in 
some  respects  mistaken  the  scope 
of  his  discourse."  This  minister's 
elder,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  pulpit  per- 
formance, thought  he  could  not  do 
better  than  adopt  his  pastor's  phrase- 


ology. He,  therefore,  with  all  due 
gravity,  said  that  "  it  appeared  to 
him  as  if  the  young  man  had  made 
a  slight  mistak  in  regard  to  the  scoup 
o'  his  discoorse^ 

At  this  piece  of  erudite  criticism 
there  was  a  general  smile.  But  Mr. 
B.  did  more  than  smile.  He  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  which  the 
occasion  offered  of  having  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  elder.  He 
therefore  rose  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  possible,  and  after  express- 
ing to  the  Moderator  the  delight 
which  he  always  felt  at  seeing  their 
*'  intelligent  laity  "  taking  that  part 
in  their  Presbyterial  deliberations  to 
which  they  were  evidently  so  well 
entitled,  he  ventured  most  respect- 
fully through  him  to  ask  the  vener- 
able elder  what  he  meant  by  the 
words,    scoup  o'  a  discoorse.'^ 

The  elder  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
being  made  fun  of  He  knew  also 
that  he  was  no  match  for  the  man 
who  was  making  fun  of  him.  He 
therefore  started  at  once  to  his  feet, 
and  addressing  his  interrogator, 
said, — "  Mr.  B.,  Ihae  aye  heard  that 
you  ivere  a  guy  ivutty  man.  But  Til 
wutt  nane  wi  you.  Tlljustscoup  myseV 
out  o'  the  house.''  And  accordingly 
out  of  the  house  the  indignant  elder 
rushed. 


The  late  Eev.  S.  B.  was  in  his 
early  life  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
pulpit  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation^ 
where  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
were  strongly  in  his  favour,  but  the 
local  aristocracy  were  just  as  strongly 
against  him.  In  those  days  a  law  of 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  re- 
quired a  candidate,  before  he  could 
receive  a  call  to  a  congregation,  to 
have  in  his  favour  two-thirds  not 
only  of  the  stipend  payers  but  of  the 
stipend  paid.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, Mr.  B.'s  opponents,  having  the 
majority  of  money,  were  able  to  keep 
him  out,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  supporters,  having  the  majority 
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of  men,  were  able  to  prevent  any 
other  person  from  getting  in.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  contest 
about  Mr.  B.  lasted  for  several  years. 

At  length,  v\'hen  both  parties  were 
wearied  with  contention,  one  of  Mr. 
B.'s  supporters,  happening  one  day 
to  meet  one  of  his  chief  opponents, 
said  to  that  gentleman,  "  Will  you 
just  tell  me,  Mr.  O.,  what  fault  it  is 
that  you  big  folk  hae  to  our  man, 
Mr.  B.,  that  you  are  a'  sae  bitter 
against  him  ?" 

"Indeed,  John"  (said  Mr.  0.), 
"  we  have  many  faults  to  find  with 
him.  For  one  thing,  he  does  not 
knoiv  hoiv  to  use  a  knife  and  fork''* 

"Oh"  (said  Mr.  B.'s  friend),  "if 
that's  a' ye  hae  again  him,  ye  may 
mak  your  minds  easy.  As  to  knives 
and  forks,  I  ken  little  about  thae 
things  mysel',  for  we  hae  nane  o' 
them  in  our  house ;  but  Mr.  B. 
took  his  dinner  wi'  us  the  ither  day, 
and  I  can  tell  you  he's  a  guy  giiid 
han'  at  spoon  meat." 


and  showed  him  the  great  impro- 
priety of  such  conduct.  He  told 
him  that  in  future  he  must  always 
measure  the  whiskey  in  a  small 
glass  before  he  put  it  into  his  tum- 
bler. Their  reverend  father  promised 
to  do  so  in  future,  and  he  must  say 
that  he  had  profited  by  his  admoni- 
tion, and  done  as  he  was  desired.  For 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  spend 
most  of  the  night  in  practising  their 
brother  in  the  proper  way  of  mixing 
a  tumbler  of  punch,  and  when  he 
came  away  he  left  him  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  that  department  of 
knowledge.  In  fact,  he  was  quite 
convinced  that  the  minister  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  to  visit  would 
be  found  (after  the  practising  which 
he  had  given  him)  to  be  as  well  able 
to  mix  a  tumbler  of  punch  properly 
as  any  other  member  of  Presbytery, 
and  he  had  not  the  slightest  fear  that 
he  would  ever  relapse  into  the  error 
from  which  he  had  delivered  him. 


A  certain  minister  having  got  the 
reputation  of"  exceeding"  oceasion- 
ally  in  his  cups,  a  respectable  elder 
was  appointed  by  his  Presbytery  to 
visit  and  admonish  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  worthy  elder  did  as  be  was 
desired,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Presbytery  reported  to  the  brethren 
the  result  of  his  mission.  He  said, 
that  having  gone  to  the  minister's 
house,  he  was  by  him  most  kindly 
received  and  mosthospitably  treated. 
The  dinner  did  credit  to  the  manse, 
and  after  dinner  he  sought  an  op- 
portunity, when  the  minister  and 
he  were  sitting  by  themselves  over 
a  tumbler  of  punch,  to  execute  the 
commission  with  which  he  had  been 
charged. 

This  opportunity  he  soon  got ;  for 
he  observed  that  their  brother,  when 
about  to  make  his  punch,  was  going 
to  pour  the  whiskey  into  his  tumbler 
without  measuringit  in  a  wine-glass. 
This  he  prevented  him  from  doing, 


An  old  woman  who  had  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  selling 
whiskey  was  visited,  when  ou  her 
death-bed,  by  her  minister,  to  whom 
she  spoke — as  is  usual  on  snch  occa- 
sions— about  her  temporal  as  well 
as  her  spiritual  affairs.  As  to  her 
temporalities,  they  seemed  to  be  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition,  for  she 
was  dying  worth  a  very  large  sum  of 
money. '  "  And  so,  Molly"  (said  the 
minister),  "you  tell  me  that  you  are 
worth  all  that  money." 

"  Indeed,  minister"  (replied  Mol- 
ly), "lam." 

"  And  you  tell  me,  too"  (continued 
the  minister),  "  that  you  made  all 
that  money  by  filling  the  naggin  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  minister"  (said  the  dy- 
ing woman),  "  I  didna  tell  you  that. 
I  made  the  maist  of  it  by  not  filling 
the  naggin." 


A  sporting  Presbyterian  minister 
of  the  last  century  (when  such  cha- 
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racters  were  not  by  any  means  rare 
in  the  North  of  Ireland),  being  on  a 
visit  with  a  brother  minister,  had 
induced  his  host  to  accompany  him 
to  a  horserace,  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  two 
ministers  sadly  shocked  the  feehngs 
of  the  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  within  whose  bounds 
the  offence  had  been  committed. 
Indeed,  these  worthy  men  were  so 
much  incensed  thnt  they  summoned 
the  two  reverend  delinquents  to  ap- 
pear before  them  on  the  following 
Sunday,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  give  an  account  of  their 
behaviour  a' id  to  abide  the  result. 

At  the  specified  time  the  two 
ministers  were  in  attendance.  They 
were  at  once  arraigned  and  put  upon 
their  trial  for  what  they  had  done. 
The  trial  was  short,  for  the  charge 
was  easy  of  proof  and  was  not  de- 
nied. The  verdict,  also  (which  of 
course  was  a  verdict  of  "  guilty"), 
was  speedily  returned,  and  the  sen- 
tence, was  that  the  two  reverend 
culprits  should  then  and  there  be 
solemnly  rebuked  by  the  senior  elder 
of  the  congregation,  for  the  gross 
improj)riety  of  their  recent  beha- 
viour. 

The  senior  elder  at  once  rose  to 
discharge  this  duty,  and  had  com- 
menced a  very  seveie  admonitory 
address  to  the  two  ministers,  when 
the  strange  minister  stopped  him, 
saying,  "  My  good  fiiend,  you  may 
rebuke  your  own  man  as  mucli  as  you 
please,  but  you  certainly  shall  not 
rebuke  me."  And  having  so  said, 
he  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  elders  to  rebuke  their  own  man, 
and  leaving  their  own  man  to  bear 
their  rebuke  as  best  he  could. 


In  former  times  (whatever  may 
be  the  case  at  present)  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land were  not  in  general  very  liberal 
in  their  payments  to  their  ministers. 


In  one  of  these  congregations  there 
was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  culti- 
vated several  acres  of  ground,  and 
was  the  owner  of  numerous  flocks 
and  herds.  This  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  contributing  two-and-six- 
pence  a  year  towards  the  support  of 
his  church,  and  even  this  small 
sum  he  paid  with  a  grudge.  One 
year,  when  he  was  asked  for  it,  he 
growled  as  usual,  and  finished  by 
saying,  "  Tim  preachin  ought  to  be 
unco  guid,  for  it's  unco  dear." 

Nor  were  even  the  small  sums 
that  were  promised  always  paid. 
An  annual  sstipend  of  less  than  two- 
and-sixpence  has  been  known  to  be 
twelve  years  in  arrear,  and  the  fol- 
lowing entry  occurs  in  the  diary  of 
one  of  the  ministers  of  those  days: — 
"  Settled  with  the  treasurer  of  my 
congregation  for  my  annual  stipend. 
Amount  under  ten  pounds.  Provi- 
dence has  cast  my  lot  amongst  a 
peculiar  people :  they  promised  me 
little,  and  they  pay  me  less.''^ 

And  yet  in  some  congregations 
the  contributions,  though  indivi- 
dually small,  were  collectively  not 
inconsiderable  ;  for,  in  the  times  we 
speak  of,  many  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  Ulster  were  exceed- 
ingly large,  consisting  sometimes  of 
nearly  1,000  families.  An  elder  from 
one  of  these  large  congregations, 
being  asked  at  a  meeting  of  Fres- 
byteiy  if  there  were  many  hearers 
in  his  congregation,  replied, — 
"  Hearers !  it  is  just  crawlin'  wi 
hearers^ 

This  expression  reminds  one  of 
what  Dean  Swift  said  to  one  of  his 
correspondents,  "  Pox  on  the  Dis- 
senters and  Independents  ;  1  would 
as  soon  trouble  my  head  to  write 
against  a  louse  or  a  flea." 


Singing  schools  were  formerly 
very  common  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Ulster.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  these  schools  was  to  instruct 
the  young  of  both  sexes  connected 
30 
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with  Presbyterian  congregations  in 
sacred  music,  but  as  they  were  al- 
ways taught  in  the  winter  nights, 
they  were  sometimes  perverted  into 
occasions  of  fun  and  merry-making. 

In  those  days  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally the  practice  in  Presbyterian 
congregations  for  the  clerk  or  pre- 
centor to  "  give  out"  the  words  of 
the  psalm,  line  by  line,  in  order 
that  the  people — who  were  not  by 
any  means  well  supplied  with  psalm 
books,  which  perhaps  many  of  them 
could  not  have  read  if  they  had 
had  them — might  be  able  to  join  in 
the  singing.  This  practice  was  of 
course  observed  also  at  the  singing 
schools.  And,  in  addition  to  it, 
there  was  another  practice  which 
was  peculiar  to  those  seminaries. 

After  two  or  three  psalms  had 
been  sung  by  the  singing  class  in 
the  way  indicated,  it  was  usual  for 
the  teacher  to  allow  some  of  his 
pupils  to  "  give  out"  verses  of  their 
own  composition,  for  the  class  to 
sing.  This  was  called  "  putting  out 
a  varse."  These  verses  were  often 
truly  original.  They  were  also  some- 
times not  very  consonant  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  class  was 
professedly  assembled.  Thus,  at  one 
of  these  singing  schools,  where 
sacred  psalmody  was  presumed  to 
be  the  object  of  study,  the  pupils 
were  called  upon  to  sing,  and  did 
sing  the  following  verse,  which  was 
"  put  out"  by  a  local  poet : — 

Newtoun  is  a  fretty  place, 
Surrounded  by  the  Roe  ; 

And  when  you  want  a  pretty  girl, 
To  Nevjtoiin  you  must  go. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not 
so  bad  as  another  verse,  which  also 
was  sung  at  another  of  these 
schools.  At  the  school  to  which 
we  now  refer,  the  teacher's  name 
was  McKinley.  He  was  not  a  great 
favourite  with  his  pupils ;  and  one 
night,  a  member  of  his  class  having 
got  leave  to  "  put  out  a  varse,"  pro- 
ceeded to  embody  the  popular  sen- 


timent respecting  their  teacher  in 
the  following  distich,  which  he  gave 
out  line  by  line  :  — 

"  When  Satan  entered  into  swine," 

[This  line, being  scriptural,  was  duly 

sung] 

"  The  breed  for  to  destroy," 

[This  line  also  was  sung  as  the 
sequel  of  the  first] 

"  He  left  one  long-nosed  boar  behiyid," 

[Here  the  class  rather  wondered 
what  would  follow,  which  was — ] 

"  McKinley,  you're  the  boy  ! .'  !  " 

At  this  the  singers  lost  their 
gravity  altogether.  The  teacher  was 
wild  with  rage.  That  night  they  sang 
no  more. 


A  young  man  attending  the  fune- 
ral of  his  mother  (who,  however, 
had  not  been  very  kind  to  him),  was 
displaying  a  levity  and  unconcern 
which  were  not  very  suitable  lo  the 
occasion.  His  minister  thought  it 
his  duty  to  rebuke  him  for  his  un- 
becoming conduct,  and  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  show  some  "  re- 
spect for  his  mother's  memory." 

"  Eespect !  "  (said  the  young  man 
in  reply),  "  what  more  respect, 
minister,  would  you  have  me  to 
show  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  have  my 
Siinday  clothes  on  ?  "  He  evidently 
thought  that  "  Sunday  clothes " 
would  cover  "  a  multitude  of  sins." 


During  the  night  of  a  great  storm 
in  a  remote  district  of  Ulster,  whilst 
the  men  of  a  family,  whose  house 
was  likely  to  be  stripped  of  its  roof, 
were  heaping  ploughs,  harrows,  and 
everything  they  could  think  of  on 
the  thatch  to  prevent  its  being  blown 
away,  their  old  mother  came  out 
with  a  bottle  of  holy  water  in  her 
hand,   which    she    proceeded  to 
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sprinkle  about  her  in  the  face  of  the 
■wind.  This,  she  evidently  thought, 
would  soon  lay  the  hurricane,  for,  as 
she  scattered  the  sacred  fluid,  she 
kept  saying  to  her  sons,  "  Boys,  dear, 
isn't  it  well  that  I  had  it?  Isnt  it 
ivell  that  I  had  it  ?  " 


The  following  story  is  told  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  offici- 
ated many  years  ago  in  a  parish  in 
Ulster,  but  who  fwe  must  add)  was 
eventually  degraded  from  his  sacred 
office. 

On  one  occasion  this  priest  was 
very  hard  up  for  cash.  He  had 
often  been  so  before,  and  on  many 
previous  similar  occasions  had  used 
various  devices  to  get  money  from 
his  congregation.  But  now  he 
seemed  to  be  at  his  wits'  end.  At 
length  he  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  he 
proceeded  to  put  into  execution  as 
follows : — One  of  his  hearers,  a 
stonemason,  had  lately  died.  The 
priest  announced  to  his  people  that 
this  stonemason,  having  been  while 
here  (as  they  all  knew)  an  excellent 
tradesman, had  been  employed, when 
he  went  down  below,  to  build  a 
wall  between  purgatory  and  a  hotter 
place. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  build  "  overhand  " 
(as  the  masons  express  it),  which 
every  one  knew  was  a  very  awkward 
way  of  building.  The  consequence 
was,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
passing  his  hand  over  his  head,  he 
had  unfortunately  knocked  off  his 
wig,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
flames  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
and  was,  therefore,  immediately  and 
irrecoverably  lost.  The  priest  then 
went  on  further  to  announce  to  his 
people,  that  on  next  Sunday  he 
would  take  up  a  collection  from 
them  to  get  money  to  buy  anew  wig 
for  the  stonemason  who  was  build- 
ing the  wall  round  purgatory  ;  and 
he  added,  that  he  was  sure  there 


was  not  one  of  them  who  would 
not  cheerfully  contribute  to  procure 
a  covering  for  the  bald  pate  of  their 
old  neighbour,  who  was  then  working 
bareheaded  on  a  scaffold  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  scorching 
regions.  For  this  singular  purpose 
a  collection  was  actually  taken  up. 

The  priest,  we  need  scarcely  add, 
took  charge  of  the  money  and  pro- 
mised to  buy  the  wig.  Some  of  the 
contributors  ventured  to  ask  his 
reverence  how  he  would  get  the  wig 
sent  to  the  mason  in  purgatory ;  but 
the  priest  told  all  such  questioners 
that  that  was /lis  business,  not  theirs. 
All  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  give 
their  mioney.  It  was  for  htm  to  ap- 
ply the  money  in  the  way  which  to 
him  seemed  best.  We  fear  that  the 
way  which  recommended  itself  to 
his  reverence  was — to  keep  it. 

Conscientious  dairymaids  are  no- 
toriously not  very  "good  fellows" 
of  the  iDutter  under  their  charge. 
In  particular,  when  they  are  filling 
a  firkin  of  butter  for  the  market,  they 
have  -an  insuperable  objection  to 
taking  any  butter  out  of  the  firkin 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  A 
dairymaid  of  this  kind  had  charge 
of  the  milk  and  butter  in  a  respect- 
able country-house,  to  which  a  few 
friends  were  invited  on  one  occasion 
to  spend  the  evening.  During  the 
course  of  the  tea  the  butter,  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
which,  though  excellent  in  quality, 
had  not  been  excessive  in  quantity, 
ran  done,  and  the  plate  was  sent  out 
to  the  daiiymaid  for  a  fresh  supply. 
But  that  faithful  functionary  had 
no  idea  of  complying  with  any  such 
request.  On  the  contrary,  instead 
of  sending  in  more  butter,  she  her- 
self came  to  the  parlour-door  and,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, thus  addressed  the  mistress 
of  the  house  : — "Mistress,  you  have 
got  all  the  butter  that  I  allowed 
this  night  for  the  parlour,  and  you 
30-2 
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must  make  it  do  you.  There  is  not 
a  bit  of  butter  in  the  house  except 
what's  in  the  firkin  ;  and  as  to  hokirtg 
the  firkin,  that's  what  I  have  never 
done  yet,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
begin  now." 


Another  dairymaid  like  the  fore- 
going, being  once  similarly  tried, 
behaved  in  a  way  even  more  amus- 
ing. She  too,  on  one  occasion,  was 
asked  for  more  butter  than  she 
"  allowed"  for  the  parlour.  Greatly 
against  her  will,  she  complied  by 
scraping  a  very  little  bit  of  butter 
off  the  top  of  the  firkin,  and  sending 
it  in  to  her  mistress  and  her  guests. 
A  second  time  the  request  was 
made  for  more  butter,  and  a  second 
time,  but  with  still  greater  reluc- 
tance, she  complied.  It  was  made 
a  third  time,  but  that  the  dairymaid 
could  not  stand.  Sh«  took  up  the 
firkin  of  butter  in  her  arms,  and 
marching  with  it  into  the  parlour, 
she  set  it  down  on  the  floor  beside 
her  mistress,  and  before  all  her 
guests,  and  said, — "There,  mistress, 
the  firkin's  your  own,  and  you  may 
do  what  you  like  with  it.  But  I'll 
hohe  it  no  more.  God  forgive  me 
for  having  hoked  it  twice  already  !" 


On  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  party 
in  a  gentleman  farmer's  house,  "  the 
boy"  out  of  the  farm-yard  was 
brought  in  to  assist  tlie  inside  ser- 
vant in  attending  at  table.  Every- 
thing went  on  very  well  until  it 
came  to  that  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment when  the  pudding  ought  to 
have  made  its  appearance.  But  no 
pudding  was  forthcoming. 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time, 
the  situation  was  becoming  awkward, 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
whispering  to  the  amateur  butler, 
who  was  standing  behind  her  chair, 
told  him  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
see  what  was  keeping  the  pudding. 
The  boy  did  as  he  was  desired,  and, 
on  his  return,  his  mistress,  still  in 


a  whisper,  asked  him  anxiously 
what  had  become  of  the  pudding. 
To  which  the  boy,  speaking  so  loud 
as  to  be  heard  by  the  entire  party, 
replied, — "  I  ken  naethin'  about  the 
jmddin,  hut  the  dumplins  a'  in  jap.'' 


A  minister  once  had  a  servant 
boy  who  was  very  troublesome,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  only  way  of 
getting  him  to  do  as  he  was  told 
was  to  threaten  to  make  a  complaint 
about  him  to  a  magistrate,  who  lived 
in  the  minister's  neighbourhood, 
and  who  was  a  great  terror  to  evil- 
doers. This  threat  generally  had 
the  intended  effect.  It  happened, 
however,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
this  useful  magistrate  left  the  minis- 
ter's neiglibourhood,  and  removed 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  forty  miles 
from  his  former  residence.  One 
morning  after  his  departure,  the 
minister's  boy  was  misbehaving  as 
usual,  and  refused  to  do  something 
which  his  mistress  had  told  him. 
His  mistress  tried  the  usual  remedy. 
"  I  see,  Jamey"  (she  said),  "  I  must 
go  to  Mr.  C.  at  last,  and  I  ivill  go 
this  very  morning," 

"  Heth,  then,  mem "  (said 
Jamey  in  reply),  "  if  you  do,  I'm 
thinking,  that  uill  tak  the  neb  off 
the  morn ;  "  meaning,  that  it  would 
be  far  on  in  the  day  before  she  got 
to  the  end  of  her  journey,  to  make 
her  complaint  to  the  now  distant 
magistrate. 


A  country  girl  was  being  run 
away  with  by  her  lover,  not  very 
much  against  her  own  consent,  and 
they  were  galloping  very  content- 
edly together  to  his  father's  house, 
the  lady  sitting  on  horseback  behind 
the  gentleman,  with  her  arms  round 
his  waist,  when  they  met  one  of  the 
girl's  neighbours  on  his  way  home, 
to  whom  she  said, — "John,  when 
you  get  hame,  you'll  be  tellin'  oor 
folk  that  you  met  me,  but  be  sure 
and  tell  them  that  J  was  yaiigin  on 
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at  a  guy  rate,  and  that  there  was 
little  use  in  their  trying  to  catch 
me." 


A  lady  naturalist  was  once  teach- 
ing ornithology  to  a  shepherd  boy 
in  Donegal.  The  subject  of  the 
lesson  was  Eagles,*  with  respect  to 
which  class  of  birds  the  teacher  told 
her  pupil  that  they  belonged  to  "  the 
greatest  family  in  those  parts." 

Whereupon  the  little  boy  inter- 
rupted her,  saying, — "  Axin'  your 
pardon,  ma'am,  that's  a  mistake. 
They^re  not  half  as  great  a  family  as 
the  Dohertys  of  Ennishowen.'^ 


A  witness  at  an  assize  case  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  being  asked  by 
the  barrister  who  was  cross-exam- 
ining him,  how  he  had  seen  some- 
thing to  which  he  had  testified, 
rephed,  that  he  had  seen  it  by  "  the 
Hunk  o'  a  caimle," 

"  Blunk  o'  a  caunle!"  (exclaimed 
the  judge,)  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  blunk  o'  a  caunle?" 

"  I  just  mean  what  I  say,"  replied 
the  witness;  "I  just  mean  the  blunk 
o'  a  caunle." 

*'But"  (persisted  the  judge), 
"  what  is  the  blunk  o'  a  caunle?  " 

*'  Well "  (said  the  witness,  losing 
his  temper  altogether),  "you're  a 
nice  man  to  be  sitting  up  there, 
and  na  to  ken  what  I  mean  by  the 
blunk  o'  a  caunle.  It's  a  shame  for 
you  na  to  ken  that."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  better  acquainted 
than  the  judge  evidently  was  with 
the  patois  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  told 
his  lordship  (what  we  may  now  tell 


our  readers),  that  "  the  blunk  o'  a 
caunle "  meant  the  blink  of  a 
candle. 


The  crier  in  one  of  the  assize 
courts  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  who 
was  also  the  personal  attendant  on 
one  of  the  judges,  prided  himself 
greatly  on  the  correctness  of  his 
grammar,  and  was  very  much  an- 
noyed whenever  any  person  in  his 
hearing  committed  a  grammatical 
blunder.  A  leading  barrister,  who 
practised  in  his  master's  court,  was 
not  so  particular  as  to  his  "  parts  of 
speech."  This  barrister,  when  on 
circuit,  calling  one  day  at  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  judges,  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  their  lordships,  asked  the 
grammatical  crier,  who  opened  the 
door  to  him, —  "Is  the  judges  at 
home  ?  "  "  No,  sir"  (sternly  replied 
the  outraged  grammarian),  "  but  one 
of  them  are" — drawling  out  the 
last  word  with  marked  emphasis, 
in  intended  correction  of  the  bar- 
rister's blunder. 


A  countrywoman  was  once  asked, 
by  a  traveller  on  a  public  convey- 
ance, some  questions  about  a  gen- 
tleman who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  they  were  passing 
through.  "  Oh,  sir"  (she  replied), 
"  he  has  never  done  any  good  since 
he  got  a  hank-rope.''  The  poor 
woman  meant,  since  he  became  a 
bankrupt.  But  there  was  some  pro- 
priety in  the  other  expression,  for  it 
was  really  a  Bank  which  had  pulled 
up  the  gentleman,  and  caused  his 
suspension. 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  CONNAUGHT  CIECUIT. 


By  Oliyer  J.  BdEKE,  Esq.,  Barristee-at-Law. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  writer  of  the  following  pages, 
haviDg  already  contributed  to  the 
DuBLiiT  Uniyersity  Magazine 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lors of  Ireland"  and  the  "History 
of  the  Priory  of  All  Hallows,  and 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,"  could 
not,  he  conceives,  better  employ  the 
long  vacation  of  the  present  year 
than  in  writing  the  history  of  that 
circuit  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to 
which  he  owes  so  many  happy  memo- 
ries. Amid  the  noise  and'  din  of 
the  Assizes,  the  questions  have  not 
Tinfrequently  occurred  to  him,  when 
were  these  Assizes  first  established, 
who  established  them,  and  what 
were  the  causes  that  led  to  their 
establishment? — were  there  from 
the  beginning  trials  of  interest  on 
this  circuit  ?  and,  if  so,  were  they 
between  the  Crown  and  the  sub- 
ject, or  only  between  subject  and 
subject,  or  between  subject  and 
foreigner  ? — 

Was  that  interest  of  a  religious, 
a  political,  or  a  romantic  nature? 
Who  M-ere  the  Judges  that  sat  in 
judgment  in  those  trials  ?  and  who 
the  lawyers  that  were  engaged  on 
ei^ther  side  ?  Did  those  lawyers 
forget  their  clients'  interest  when 
the  influences  of  power  were  arrayed 
against  them,  or  did  they,  by  means 
of  their  learning  in  the  law,  protect 
the  oppreir-sed  from  the  oppression 


of  the  oppressor  ?  Can  it  be  that 
they  who  raised  their  voices  against 
tyranny  are  forgotten,  and  that 
men  like  Geoffrey  Browne,  Patrick 
Darcy,  and  Toby  Butler,  are  as 
though  they  never  had  existence  ? 
Are  the  Crown  lawyers,  Sir  James 
Donelan  and  William  Hilton,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years,  worthy  of  being  remembered 
still  ?  When  had  the  Connaught 
Bar  Society  a  place  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Connaught  circuit,  and 
who  were  the  great  men  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  its  roll  ? 
These,  and  other  questions  of  in- 
terest connected  with  the  circuit, 
have  been  the  subject  of  much 
careful  research  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  amongst  the  records  of  our 
country,  and  are  now  presented  to 
the  readers  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
yersity  Magazine  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

The  Province  of  Connaught, 
which  comprehended  in  early  times 
all  that  tract  of  country  now  known  as 
the  counties  of  Gal  way.  Mayo,  Sligo, 
Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Cavan,* 
was,  soon  after  the  English  inva- 
sion, divided  into  two  counties — the 
county  of  Connaught  and  the  county 
of  Roscommon.  Both  these  coun- 
ties formed  the  Lordship  of  Con- 
naught, and  were  granted  in  1179 
to  William  Fitz-Adlem  De  Burgh, 
and  his  heirs.  During  five  genera- 
tions the  De  Burghs  ruled  the  pro- 


*  The  territory  comprised  in  the  present  county  of  Clare  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Connaught  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mab,  that  is,  about  tlie  Christian  ei'a,  and  so  continued 
until  the  year  1023,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  King  of  Munster.  It  was  restored  to 
Connaught  in  the  division  of  shire  laud  in  1569. 
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vince  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
until  the  year  1333,  when  the  fifth 
Lord  of  Connaught,  who  was  also 
third  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  murdered 
by  some  of  his  own  relations.  His 
widow  thereupon,  taking  with  her 
their  only  child  Elizabeth,  fled  to 
England,  and  this  child  was  after- 
wards married  to  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III., 
to  whom  through  her  the  title  of 
the  Lordship  ^  passed.  Not  so, 
however,  the  possessions  that  were 
attached  to  the  title,  for  the  junior 
branches  of  the  De  Burghs  at  once 
seized  on  the  whole  territory,  re- 
jecting as  their  feudal  lord  the  in- 
fant girl,  upon  whom  the  English 
law  cast  the  descent.  They  re- 
nounced that  law  and  embraced  the 
tanistry  laws,  under  which  they, 
and  not  the  daughter  of  the  mur- 
dered Earl,  would  be  the  inheritors  ; 
and  with  these  laws  they  adopted 
the  manners  and  customs  and  the 
language  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  De  Burghs  of  the  West, 
thenceforth  called  Burke  —  for 
Burke  is  the  Celtic  translation  of 
the  Norman  name — were  at  this 
time  divided  into  two  great  families, 
those  of  Galvvay  and  those  of 
Mayo ;  and  the  chiefs  of  these 
families  assumed  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  both  the  title  of 
MacWil]iam,a  son  of  William,  while 
they  were  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  Oughter  and  Eig}ite7\ 
the  upper  and  lower  respectively. 
They  were  Hihernicis  ipsis  Hiber- 
niores ! 

And  so  things  remained  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  How 
the  laws  were  made  and  executed 
during  that  long  period,  it  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  state.  In  the  tribal 
city  of  Galway,  some — not  many — 
cases  are  recorded ;  but  there  is 
amongst  them  one  of  surpassing 
interest,  which  holds  up   to  the 


praise  of  all,  and  to  the  admiration 
of  some,  a  magistrate,  who,  like 
another  Brutus,  quenched  the  feel- 
ings of  a  father  that  he  might  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  chieftain  and  a 
judge. 

It  was  in  the  year  1493  that  an 
opulent  merchant,  named  James 
Lynch  Eitz-Stephen,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Galway.  "  He  had  made 
a  voyage  to  Spain  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  had  been  hospitably  en- 
tertained in  Cadiz,  in  the  house  of 
a  rich  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Gomez,  whose  son  accompanied 
him  as  his  guest  on  his  return  to 
Galway.  Young  Gomez,  who  was 
considered  one  of  the  handsomest 
youths  of  his  time,  was  the  idol  of 
his  people,  and  was  respected  by 
all  ranks  for  his  abilities.  Walter 
Lynch  was  son  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  town.  He,  too,  was 
young  and  handsome,  and  was  the 
idol  of  the  people  of  Galway.  He 
had  formed  an  attachment  for  a 
beautiful  girl  in  his  own  rank.  It 
so  chanced  that,  late  on  an  autumnal 
evening,  as  he  was  passing  by  her 
residence,  he  saw  the  young  Span- 
iard leave  the  house,  to  which  in- 
deed he  had  been  invited  by  her 
father,  who  spoke  the  language  of 
Spain  with  fluency,  and  who  courted 
the  society  of  all  who  could  con- 
verse with  him  in  that  tongue. 
Maddened  with  jealousy,  young 
Lynch  pursued  his  imagined  rival, 
who,  being  alarmed  by  a  voice  which 
he  did  not  recognize,  fled  till  he  was 
overtaken  in  a  narrow  lane  that  led 
to  the  water's  edge.  There  young 
Lynch  plunged  a  poniard  into  his 
heart,  and  cast  him  bleeding  into 
the  sea.  In  the  night  the  tide 
threw  back  on  the  beach  the  body, 
which  was  soon  recognized.  Horror- 
stricken  at  what  he  had  done,  the 
murderer  confessed  his  crime,  and 
was  immediately  arrested  and  im- 
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prisoned  by  his  father,  who,  as  the 
law  then  stood  in  Gal  way,  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death — a  power 
w^hich  he  had,  a  little  before,  used  in 
the  case  of  another  with  rigid  se- 
verity. Having  heard  the  case,  he 
condemned  his  son  to  death.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  whicli 
the  young  man  was  to  die,  the 
father  descended  into  his  dungeon, 
holding  a  lamp  and  accompanied  by 
a  priest  (from  whom  the  account 
was  received),  and,  locking  the  grate, 
kept  fast  the  keys  in  his  hand.  His 
son  drew  near,  and  asked  had  he 
anything  to  hope.  The  father, 
weeping,  answered,  '*  No,  my  son  ! 
your  life  is  forfeited  to  the  laws, 
and  at  sunrise  you  must  die.  I 
have  prayed  for  your  prosperity, 
but  that  is  at  an  end  — with  this 
world  you  have  done  for  ever.  Were 
any  other  but  your  wretched  father 
your  judge,  I  might  have  dropped  a 
tear  over  my  child's  misfortune,  and 
solicited  for  his  life,  even  though 
stained  with  murder;  but  you  must 
die — these  are  the  last  drops  wliich 
must  quench  the  sparks  of  nature ; 
and,  if  you  dare  hope,  implore  that 
Heaven  may  not  shut  tlie  gates  of 
mercy  on  the  destroyer  of  his  fellow- 
creature.  I  am  now  come  to  join 
with  this  good  man  in  petitioning 
God  to  give  you  such  composure 
as  will  enable  you  to  meet  your 
punishment  with  becoming  resigna- 
tioD."  The  priest  then  adminis- 
tered the  sacraments  of  the  church. 
The  young  man  joined  fervently  in 
prayer,  and  sighed  heavily  from 
time  to  time,  but  spoke  of  life  and 
its  concerns  no  more.  At  day- 
break the  father  motioned  to  an 
attendant  to  remove  the  fetters ; 
they  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
passed  on  to  gain  the  street  which 
led  to  the  usual  place  of  execution. 
But  prodigious  crowds  had  gathered 
there,  loud  in  cries  for  mercy,  and 
in  threats  of  vengeance  if  mercy 
were  not  accorded.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  proceed.    The  judge  stood 


alone,  as  he  represented  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  The  very  soldiery  were 
not  to  be  depended  on.  Even  the 
executioner  refused  to  perform  his 
work.  The  hearts  of  men  were 
stirred  within  them,  for  it  was  the 
lips  of  the  fatlier  that  had  spoken 
the  words  of  doom  !  And  so,  within 
the  threshold  of  the  house,  he  stood 
with  his  son  alone !  And  he  took 
him  up  a  winding  stair  that  led  to 
an  arched  window,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  street,  and  on  the 
crowds  below.  The  rope  which  was 
about  the  young  man's  neck  he  fas- 
tened to  an  iron  bar  projecting  from 
the  wall.  "  And  now,  my  son,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  little  time  to  live. 
Let  the  care  of  your  soul  employ 
these  few  moments.  Take  the  last 
embrace  of  your  unhappy  father  !  " 
He  embraced  him,  and  launched  him 
into  eternity  ! 

The  house  in  which  this  tragedy 
took  place  still  stood  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  in  Lombard- 
street,  which  is  even  yet  known  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Dead  Man's 
Lane."  Close  by  the  window  a 
nionument  was  fixed  in  the  wall — a 
mural  slab  of  black  marble,  on 
which  are .  sculptured  a  skull  and 
crossbones,  with  the  legend,  "  Re- 

MEMBEK    DeITHE  —  VaNITIE  OF 

Vanities  and  all  is  but  Yani- 
TiE."  A  few  years  ago  this  house 
was  removed  to  allow  the  widening 
of  the  street,  but  the  slab,  placed 
in  a  wall  immediately  to  the  rear, 
still  commemorates  the  deed.  Opin- 
ions may  be  divided  as  to  the  act 
of  the  father,  but  few  will  question 
the  integrity  of  the  judge.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  duty  demands,  or 
nature  permits,  so  fearful  a  sacrifice. 
But  whenever  Nature  does  thus 
yield  to  Duty,  History  loves  to  com- 
memorate, and  Poetry  to  celebrate 
the  deed..  So  has  it  been  with 
Abraham,  and  Jephthe,  and  the 
elder  Brutus  ;  so  with  the  father  of 
Iphigenia ;  so  is  it  with  James 
Lynch  Eitz-Stephen — hia  name  still 
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lives  on  in  the  traditions  of  a  justice- 
loving  people ! 

The  introduction  of  English  law 
into  the  Province  of  Connaught  is 
due  to  Henry  VIIT.,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  King  of  Ire- 
land. He  suppressed  the  monas- 
teries wherever  his  power  extended, 
and  their  properties  lie  usually 
granted  to  the  great  lords  of  the 
country.  The  chief  of  these  in 
Galway  was  Ulick  Burke  Mac  Wil- 
liam Oughter,  whom,  in  1543,  he 
created  Earl  of  Clanricarde.  The 
royal  reformer  did  not  long  survive 
these  acts  of  spoliation,  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Edward  VI.,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  was  also  in- 
tent on  establishing  the  English 
laws  within  the  province.  He  ac- 
cordingly commissioned  his  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  SirThomas  Cusack, 
to  make  a  tour  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  report  his  observations 
when  made.  That  report,  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
"  a  boke  directed  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  in  1552,"  is  a 
"  boke  "  replete  with  information 
on  the  state  of  the  Province  of 
Connaught  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
YI.  Of  the  country  between  Tho- 
mond  and  Galway,  the  Chancellor 
writes  that  "  it  was  governed  by 
Mac  William,  Earl  of  Clanricarde, 
that  there  was  only  two  ploughs  at 
■work  there  until  lately,  and  now 
tiiat  there  are  forty  ploughs,  that 
ploughing  increaseth  daily,  thanks 
be  to  God,  and  the  people  be  now 
so  quiet  that  they  leave  their 
ploughs,  irons,  and  cattle  in  the 
fields  without  fear  of  stealing,  and 
experience  sheweth  that  there  can 
be  nothing  so  good  to  be  used  with 
such  savage  people  as  good  order  to 
be  observed  and  kept  amongst  them, 
for  execution  of  the  law  is  more 
feared  when  it  is  done  in  order  than 
any  other  punishment."  He  next 
speaks  of  Mayo.  "  MacWilliam 
Burke,"  ancestor  of  the  Viscount 
Mayo,  "  is  next  to  the  Earl  of  Clan- 


ricarde in  supporting  the  King's 
Majesty  in  every  place  in  Con- 
naught." He  then  suggests  that  a 
presidencycourt — a  suggestion  after- 
wards carried  out  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth— be  established  in  Connaught; 
"  and  if  a  president,  and  also  a  cap- 
tain, with  a  competent  number  of 
men  continuing  at  Athenry,  be 
established,  these  two  will  be  able 
to  rule  all  Connaught,  which  is  a 
fifth  part  of  Ireland."  The  other 
chieftains  of  the  province  he  states 
are  : — 

"  The  O'Connors  Sligo,  O'Connor 
Doyne,  O'Connor  Roe,  and  MacDer- 
mot,  but  men  of  no  great  power.  The 
country  of  Sligo  belongeth.  to  the 
king,  and  the  town  of  Sligo  is  the  best 
haven  town  in  all  the  country,  and  the 
same  O'Connors  and  certain  their 
predecessors  keep  the  same  by  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  one  of  themselves  always 
warreth  against  the  other.  O'Connor 
Doyne  and  O'Connor  Roe  did  strive 
about  Roscommon,  a  fair  manor  of  the 
King's  Majesty — yea,  one  of  the  fairest 
in  all  Ireland — lying  in  the  plains  of 
Connaught,  and  in  their  contention 
the  Earl  of  Clanricarde  got  the  castle 
of  Roscommon  off  their  hands,  and 
kept  ward  in  the  same  by  a  policy. 
And  now  of  late  upon  my  repair  to 
Athlone  for  certain  conclusions  there, 
the  same  Earl  resorted  to  me,  and  con- 
descended to  deliver  the  same  castle  to 
my  Lord  Deputy,  to  be  kept  to  the 
King's  use,  and  not  to  be  considered 
otherwise,  so  that  between  the  Castle 
of  Roscommon  and  Athlone,  being 
but  twelve  miles  asunder,  all  their 
countries  would  be  made  obedient. 
O'Rourke's  country  (now  county  Lei- 
trim),  is  but  fourteen  miles  from  Ros- 
common; O'Donnell's  country  is  not 
passing  nine  miles  from  it,  and  Sligo 
is  but  fourteen  miles  from  him,  so, 
thanks  be  to  God,  all  those  countries 
be  now  quiet,  but  when  of  themselves 
maketh  warre  upon  the  other,  and  so 
between  Athlone,  Roscommon,  and  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  all  the  rest,  of 
course,  may  be  obtained  with  small 
charges. 

"  Near  Athlone  is  O'Kelly's 
country  —  O'Kelly  is  a  captain  of 
great  power  of  horsemen,  Gallow- 
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glasse  and  Kerne,*  and  no  men  in 
Ireland  of  wilder  nature  than  they 
are ;  and  many  times,  in  times  of  warre, 
they  have  done  mucli  of  harm  to  the 
English  pale.  And  now  lately  my 
Lord  Deputy  being  at  Athlone,  I 
attended  upon  his  Lordship,  at  which 
time  0 'Kelly,  by  perswasion,  was  con- 
tent to  hear  and  yield  to  the  house  of 
Athlone,  as  other  English  in  the  pale 
did.  Nevertheless,  soon  after  he  re- 
fused to  accomjDlish  the  same.  And 
my  Lord  Deputy  on  his  repair  to  Lein- 
ster,  having  left  the  oversight  of  these 
Connaught  and  divers  other  Irishmen 
with  me,  in  the  last  week  of  Lent  I 
went  to  O'Kelly's  countries  and  assem- 
bled all  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
before  me  :  and  then  perceiving  as 
well  their  untruth,  and  slender  keep- 
ing of  promise,  and  also  how  gentle- 
ness could  not  prevail,  I  took  his 
(O'Kelly's)  son,  and  put  a  handlock  on 
him,  to  have  him  brought  with  me  to 
Dublin,  and  appointed  a  band  of  men 
to  seize  in  his  country  such  kyne  and 
victuals,  as  he  promised  to  my  Lord 
Deputy  for  the  victualling  of  Athlone; 
and  then  he,  perceiving  the  same,  im- 
mediately sent  his  servants  to  the 
country  to  levy  and  take  up  a  hundred 
beeves,  and  other  victuals,  for  the  fur- 
niture of  Athlone.  And  after  he  had, 
came  into  the  house  of  Athlone,  and 
made  merry  there  during  our  abode, 
and  desired  the  captain  to  use  his 
country  as  he  would  the  English 
shires ;  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
O'Kelly  and  his  country  will  hence- 
forth use  honest  obedience,  assuring 
your  Grace  that  he  durst  not  come 
within  the  same  castle,  since  it  was 
newly  builded,  til  he  came  to  my  Lord 
Deputy,  when  his  LordshijD  was  there 
last.  The  same  O'Kelly  condescended 
to  find  a  100  of  the  King's  Majesty's 
Gallowglas  for  a  quarter  at  my  said 
Lord  Deputy's  being  there,  and  also 
at  my  being  there  he  was  contented 
that  they  should  be  cessed  in  his 
country  accordingly,  which  is  a  great 
charge,  paying  to  each  Gallowglas 
four-pence  sterling  each  day. 

"  O'Connor  Roe  aforesaid  upon 
eight  days  before  my  arrival  there,  was 
plundered  by  MacDermot  of  4000 
kyne  and  500  stud  mares,  and  per- 


ceiving the  obedience  of  O'Kelly  and 
the  orders  which  was  taken  between 
him  and  others,  he  (O'Connor  Roe) 
came  to  me  to  complain  to  Athlone ; 
whereupon  I  concluded  with  the  Earl 
of  Clanricarde,  and  divers  other  cap- 
tains and  gentlemen  who  were  then 
with  me,  that  unless  he  would  make 
restitution  upon  my  letters,  they  should 
meet  together  the  Sunday  after  May 
day  with  300  horsemen,  400  Gallow- 
glas, and  800  Kerne,  with  seven  days' 
victuals,  to  punish  the  same  MacDer- 
mot, and  to  see  the  poor  men  restored, 
whereupon  all  they  condescended ;  and 
after  the  same  conclusion  I  determined 
with  them  that  they  should  in  no  wise 
get  forward,  till  they  should  hear  from 
my  Lord  Deputy,  and  have  his  con- 
sent ;  so  as  it  is  good  obedience  that 
gentlemen  in  such  countries  would  be 
willing  to  punish  such  offences  upon  a 
sudden,  without  putting  his  Majesty 
to  charge,  whereby  it  appeareth  that 
if  there  be  a  president  amongst  them 
to  see  them  kept  in  good  order,  their 
country  would  be  brought  to  good 
quiet." 

Queen  Mary,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  father  and  brother, 
warmly  espoused  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing, on  a  firm  basis,  English  laws 
in  Irish  districts.  She  had  already 
erected  the  great  central  countries 
of  Leinster  into  the  King's  County 
and  Queen's  County  ;  she  had  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  judges,  and 
had  resolved  on  introducing  their 
circuits  within  "  the  wild  terri- 
tories." Accordingly,  on  the  18tli 
of  April,  1556,  the  following  in- 
structions were  given  by  her  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  the  Earl  of  Sussex : — 
"  The  Deputy  is  to  have  regard  to 
the  execution  of  justice,  and  that 
the  laws  already  made,  and  those 
at  the  next  Parliament  to  be  made, 
be  executed,  the  lack  whereof  has 
caused  many  complaints  and  many 
mischiefs,  besides  the  loss  of  our 
possessions,  regalities,  rights,  duties, 
and  obeisance  there.  And  foras- 
much as,  for  lack  of  ministration  of 


*'  Galawglass  "  was  a  heavy-armed,  and  "  Kerne"  a  light- armed  foot  soldier. 
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justice  there,  malefactors  of  late 
jears  have  more  and  more  increased, 
while  the  fees  of  the  ministers  of 
the  law  have  doubled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  ride  abroad 
into  the  wild  countries,  to  minister 
justice."  Her  Majesty  pressed  on 
the  Lord  Deputy  the  necessity  of 
sending  circuiting  judges,  with  com- 
missions of  o^er  and  terminer.  "  We 
will,  therefore,  that  our  said  Deputy 
and  Council  shall  most  diligently 
give  order  that  there  be  addressed 
to  some  of  our  judges,  barons, 
learned  counsel,  and  other  discreet 
and  wise  men,  commissions  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  the  riding  charges  of 
the  commissioners  to  be  borne  by 
the  countries  where  they  sit  to  ad- 
minister justice.* 

Adopting  in  this  respect  the 
policy  of  the  last  three  reigns,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  the  4th  of  July,  a.d. 
1562,  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
recommending  him  to  take  steps  for 
the  establishment  of  a  provincial 
court  for  the  Province  of  Con- 
naught,  as  well  as  for  Ulster  and 
Munster.  "  AYe  wish  that  three 
places  of  councils,  and  councillors 
for  the  same,  be  devised  and  estab- 
lished for  the  remote  parts  ;  for 
example,  one  at  Athlone,  for  Con- 
naught  ;  one  at  Limeiick,  for  Mun- 
ster ;  and  one  at  Armagh,  or  Newry, 
for  Ulster;  for  the  establishing 
whereof  we  think  for  the  present 
that  it  should  be  meet  to  ordain, 
that  at  every  of  the  places  there 
should  be  a  president,  with  a  justice 
and  certain  councillors  with  him; 
and  for  honour  and  authority,  to 
join  also  with  them  in  commission, 
the  Earls,  Bishops,  and  the  principal 
nobility  of  that  part  of  the  realm  ; 
and  the  same  president,  justice,  and 
council,  to  keep  ordinary  sessions  at 
certain  convenient  and  limited  times 
and  places,  wherein  the  controver- 
sies of  the  countries  might  be  heard 


and  determined,  according  to  order 
of  common  law,  or  in  form  of 
chancery,  according  to  equity,  and 
to  use  therein,  at  the  beginning, 
such  lenity,  discretion,  and  order, 
that  the  people  may  find  comfort, 
and  taste  of  the  fruits  of  peace  and 
good  order,  and  afterwards  to  in- 
duce them  to  live  and  be  answer- 
able to  the  common  laws,  as  other 
of  the  five  English  shires  be."t 

In  reply  to  this  royal  missive,  the 
Earl  replied,  that  he  had  travelled 
as  Lord-Lieutenant,  or  Deputy,  to 
Queen  Mary,  for  several  years,  and 
that  it  was  his  conviction  that  there 
should  be  three  provincial  courts 
established  ;  that  Clare  should  not 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
presidents  of  either  Munster  or  Con- 
naught,  but  that  the  Earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  Chief  of  Clare,  should  be  as 
a  person  lying  between  both  presi- 
dencies, and  should  be  a  member  of 
both  councils,  ready  to  assist  either, 
as  occasion  might  require. 

"  As  for  O'Eyal's  country,"  now 
county  Cavan,  he  said,  "  it  is  taken  to 
be  within  Connaught ;  but,  because  it 
lieth  fitter  for  another  government,  and 
bordereth  on  the  English  pale,  I  leave 
it  out  of  the  Government  of  Con- 
naught.  In  Connaught  there  are  these 
countries  which  may  pay  bonowght 
(tax)  to  the  Queen  yearly.  The  Earl 
of  Clanricarde's  country — (no  sum 
mentioned),  McWilliam  Burke,  £360; 
O'Connor  Sligo,  i'360  ;  O'Connor 
Donne,  i.'360;  O'Connor  Eoe,  £220; 
McDermot,  £360;  O'lvelly,  £360; 
O'Madden,  £220;  O'Flarty,  £220; 
the  Annaly  (now  county  Longford), |; 
£360;  O'Mayle,  £220;  O'Eureke, 
£360.  Divers  small  countries  under 
the  obedience  of  their  Lords — sum 
total,  £3,400. 

"  To  levy  these  and  all  other  duties 
and  rents,  and  to  minister  justice  in 
these  countries,  it  will  be  fit  to  have 
a  President  of  England  birth,  who 
may  reside  at  Galway  and  Athlone. 
With  him  are  to  be  found  the  Arch- 


*  Carew  MS3.,  253-4. 
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bishop  of  Tnam,  tlie  Earls  of  Clanri- 
carde  and  Thomond,  the  Bishops  of 
Cloiifert  and  Killaloe,  Lord  Birming- 
ham, Mc  William  Burke,  a  justice,  the 
Mayor  of  Galway,  and  the  portreve 
of  Athenry, 

*'As  McWilliam  Burke  is  of  the 
English  nation,  he  is  the  first  to  be  in- 
duced to  give  up  Irish  tenures,  &c., 
and  to  receive  state  of  honour. 

"  All  causes  to  be  heard  and  decided 
before  the  President  and  Council." 

The  Earl  next  suggests,  that  the 
Brehons,  in  Irish  cases,  should  prac- 
tise at  the  Bar,  and  that  they  have 
their  fees  allowed  to  them. 

A.D.  1659.— The  suggestion  as  to 
tlie  formation  of    the  Presidency 
Court  of  Connaught,  though  de- 
layed for  seven  years,  owing  to  the 
troubled  state  of  the  country,  was 
at  length  adopted.    Athlone  was 
selected  as  the  fittest  place  for  the 
President  (who  was  also  Governor 
of  Connaught)  to  reside  in,  and  Sir 
Edward  Eitton  was  appointed  first 
Lord  President.      Kaafe  Rookely 
was  Chief  Justice,  Eobert  Dillon 
Second  Justice,  and  John  Crofton 
was  Clerk  of  the  Council.   The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  Patent  Eolls: — ■ 
"  Clause   in   the    Queen's  letter, 
directing  Baafe  Rookely  to  have 
one  mouth's  entertainment,  to  com- 
mence from  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
and  allowance  for  his  residence,  to 
practise  at  the  law."    Then  follows 
the  concordatum  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
and  Council,   stating,  "  that  the 
Queen  had  sent  over  Sir  Edward 
Eitton,  as  Lord  President  of  the 
Province  of  Connaught,  and  Eaafe 
Hookely  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
said  province,   and  containing  in- 
structions to  the  Lord  Deputy  to 
select  a  suitable  man  of  the  country, 
learned  in  the  laws,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue,  to 
act  as  assistant  to  said  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  a  suitable  person  to  be 


Clerk  of  the  Council,  to  which  offices 
they,  the  Deputy  and  Council,  had 
appointed  Robert  Dillon  to  be  as- 
sistant, or  second  Justice,  and  John 
Crofton,  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and 
fixing  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent at  £133  6s.  8d.  a  year  (equi- 
valent to  £2,500  of  our  money); 
that  of  the  Chief  Justice  at  f  100 
(equivalent  to  £1,127)  ;  that  of  the 
second  Justice  at  100  marks  (equi- 
valent to  £559)  ;  while  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council  was  to  have  £12. 
Gerald  Comerford  was  the  first  At- 
torney-General."* 

The  better,  therefore,  to  enforce 
the  orders  of  this  high  court,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  province  should 
be  divided  into  seven  counties,  or 
shires,  and  that  each  county  should 
be  provided  with  a  sheriif,  or  oSicer 
of  the  shire.    This  division  (which 
had  been  surveyed  in  the  time  of 
the   government  of  the   Earl  of 
Sussex,  which  terminated  in  1564), 
was  now  carried  into  effect  by  his 
successor,  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir 
Richard  Sidney.    In  that  division 
were    included    both    Cavan  and 
Longford  ;  but  these  two  counties 
were  almost  immediately  afterwards 
detached  from  the  province.  In 
addition  to  the  sittings  of  the  court 
at  Athlone,  sessions  were  also  held 
in  the  several  counties  by  the  Judges 
of  the  provincial  court,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  member  of  the  superior 
courts  in  Dublin  was  appointed  to 
discharge  this  office.    The  duties  of 
the  Lord  President  himself  were 
rather  of  a  military  than  of  a  judi- 
cial nature.    At  times  he  arrayed 
his  forces  in  alliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Clanricarde,  at  other  times  he 
trampled    down    the  smouldering 
embers    of    insurrection,  sparing 
neither  men,  women,  nor  children, 
in  the  outpouring  of  the  vials  of 
his  wrath. 

But  the  vigour  of  Sir  Edward 


*  Morrin's  Patent  Rolls  for  1569,  p.  533. 
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Fitton  goaded  the  people  into  re- 
sistance, even  the  old  and  hitherto 
faithful  friend  of  the  English  rule, 
the  Earl  of  Tliomond,  was  forced  to 
resist  his  authority.  Fitton  ap- 
pointed a  court  to  meet  in  the  year 
1570,  for  South  Counaught,  in  the 
Franciscan  Abbey  of  Ennis,  but 
the  Earl  refused  to  attend,  and  the 
President  was  obliged  to  fly,  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Slieriff  of  Tbomond,  who 
conducted  him  with  all  speed  to 
Galway. 

Two  years  subsequently  (March, 
A.D.  1572),  he  held  a  court  in  Gal- 
way for  his  entire  jurisdiction  from 
Sligo  to  Limerick.  He  caused  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde  to  be  arrested 
and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Dublin, 
when  he  committed  him  to  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  while 
he  returned  himself  to  Athlone. 
But  the  Earl  had  now  full  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  the  Deputy 
the  harshness  of  the  President,  who 
was  soon  after  in  consequence  re- 
moved Irom  office.  But  so  odious 
had  he  made  the  name  of  President, 
that  Sir  Nicholas  Malby,  on  being 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
year  1576,  was  invested  instead 
with  the  title  of  "  Colonel  of  Con- 
naught."  Clare  was  then  detached 
from  his  jurisdiction,  and  was  united 
to  Munster.  Malby  spent  but  little 
time  in  his  own  province,  for  his 
military  genius  was  such  that  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  call 
on  him  to  aid  the  President  of 
Munster  in  crushing  the  revolt  in 
that  province  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. To  his  court  in  Athlone 
were  given  the  services  of  an 
eminent  lawyer,  Thomas  Dillon, 
who,  in  the  following  year,  was 
made  second  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  in  Dublin,  and  Judge  itine- 
rant of  the  Province  of  Connaught. 


This  gentleman  purchased  a  large 
estate  and  settled  at  Clonbrack,  in 
the  county  of  Galway.*  In  L579, 
Clare  was  again  united  to  Con- 
naught.f  After  a  series  of  dismal 
campaigns,  in  which  glory  was  not 
to  be  won,  Malby  returned  to  Ath- 
lone, where  he  died,  having  tilled 
the  office  of  President  for  eight 
years. 

Queen  Elizabeth  now  suggested 
that  the  uncertain  taxes  paid  by  the 
landlords  of  Connaught  should  be 
coiupounded  for  a  certain  fixed  tax, 
and  with  this  view  she  addressed 
her  royal  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy, 
Sir  John  Perrott,  and  she,  at  the 
same  time,  desired  that  a  Con- 
naught circuit  for  the  Judges  should 
be  formed  ;  that  the  assizes  for  the 
county  of  Sligo  should  be  held  in 
the  town  of  Sligo  ;  that  Eoscommon 
should  be  the  assizes  town  for  the 
county  of  l^oscommou  ;  Burrishoole, 
for  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  Ballin- 
asloe  for  the  county  of  Galway  ',X  but 
she  made  no  suggestion  as  to  either 
Leitrim  or  Clare.  Accordingly  (a.d. 
1581)  Sir  Eiehard  Bingham,  ancestor 
of  the  Earl  of  Lucau,  having  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Presi- 
dency Court,  and  Governor  of  the 
Province,  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  carry  out  the  Queen's  in- 
structions as  to  the  composition  of 
Connaught.  For  this  purpose  he 
held  a  Sessions  Court  at  the  town 
of  Donemoney,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  when  it  was  agreed  that  in- 
dentures should  be  executed  be- 
tween her  Majesty  of  the  one  part, 
and  each  of  the  Lords  and  Chief- 
tains of  the  province  of  the  other, 
whereby  such  Lords  and  Chieftains 
agreed  to  pay  thenceforward  a  re- 
gular composition  tax  of  ten  shil- 
lings on  every  quarter  of  land  of 
about  120  acres,  in  lieu  of  the  former 
irregular  assessments;   while  the 
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Crown  through  the  Lord  Deputy, 
Sir  John  Perrot,  thereupon  granted 
them  their  estates  in  fee  simple,  to 
descend  according  to  the  English 
law  of  descent.  This  deed  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  "  The  Com- 
position of  Connaught."  This  grant 
of  the  fee,  which  gave  the  landlords, 
as  it  was  then  supposed,  an  inde- 
feasible title,  was  afterwards  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  questioned,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Lord  Deputy 
had  not  been  empowered  by  the 
Queen's  letter  to  grant  any  estate 
whatever,  but  that  the  arrangement 
was  merely  intended  to  be  a  com- 
position of  taxes.  Bingham  held, 
in  January  of  this  year,  a  Sessions 
Court  in  Galway,  at  which  Gerald 
Comerford,  the  Attorney- General 
for  the  province,  prosecuted,  and  by 
sentence  of  which  seventy  persons, 
men  and  women  (many  of  them 
persons  of  distinction),  were  exe- 
cuted. Sessions  were  again  held  in 
the  following  December,  and  a  large 
number  were  again  handed  over  to 
the  executioner  ;  amongst  whom 
were  the  MacShehys  of  Munster, 
who  had  fought  in  the  Geraldine 
war.  But  this  was  cruelty,  not 
justice.  Eepeated  complaints  were 
accordingly  made  to  the  Queen  by 
the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  John  Perrot, 
of  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Sir 
Kichard  Bingham  ;  and  at  length 
the  accusations  made  against  him 
(159G)  became  so  frequent,  that 
some  impression  was  made  on  the 
Queen  and  her  Council.  Sir  Eichard 
left  Athlone,  wiihout  permission, 
to  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  and  on  presenting  him- 
self at  Court  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  dismissed  from  office. 

Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  a  just  and 
humane  man,  succeeded  him  in  1597. 
Immediately  on  his  appointment  he 
was  called  into  tiie  field,  and  ap- 
pointed his  kinsman,  James  Darcy 


(ancestor  of  the  Darcys  of  KiltuUa 
and  of  New  Forrest,  in  the  county 
Galway),  his  deputy  at  Athlone. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  was  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  under 
his  sway  the  English  were  suffering 
disastrous  defeats  from  the  Irish, 
who  detested  the  English  Church 
and  rule  from  north  to  south  of 
the  country.  Marshal  Bagnal,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  generals  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  the  Yellow  Eord,  on  the 
14ith  of  August,  1598  ;  and  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1599,  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford,  advancing  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  army, 
through  the  Curhew  Mountains, 
had  reached  the  famous  pass  of 
Ballaghboy,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  Brian  Oge  O'Borke,  Prince  of 
Breffney,  with  such  impetuosity 
that  the  English  troops  gave  way 
and  fled.  Clifford  refused  to  join 
the  flying  throng,  and,  breaking  from 
those  who  would  have  forced  him 
from  the  field,  was  killed,  according 
to  the  Four  Masters,  by  a  musket 
ball ;  but  others  say  that  he  was 
pierced  through  the  body  with  a 
spear.  When  the  battle  was  over, 
his  corpse  was  recognized  by 
O'Eorke,  who  had  him  honourably 
interred  in  the  Monastery  of  Lough 
Key.  His  death  excited  a  feeling 
of  deep  regret  amongst  the  Irish, 
who  esteeiiied  him  for  his  exalted 
principles  of  honour  and  humanity. 

A.D.  1599. — Sir  Henry  Duckraw 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  President.- 

A.D.  1601. — Walter  Scurlock  was  ' 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  the 
Province  of  Connaught. 

A.D.  1602. — On  the  petition  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  the  county  of 
Clare  was  detached  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Presidency  Court  of 
Connaught,  and  was  united  to 
Munster. 

A.D.   1603. — Patent  continuing 
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Dillon  in  his  office  of  Chief  Justice 
of  Connaught  (the  former  pntent 
having  expired  on  the  death  of 
the  Qaeen),  "  in  consideration  of 
his  many  services  in  his  employ- 
ment for  many  years  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Eichard  Bing- 
ham and  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  were 
principal  commissioners." 

In  the  following  year,  1604,  The 
Cois^NAUGHT  Circuit  was  estab- 
lished by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
Lord  Deputy.  The  circuit  towns 
w^ere  Gal  way  and  Loughrea  alter- 
nately for  the  county  of  Galvvay, 
and  Eoscommon,  Sligo,  and  Lei- 
trim,  for  the  counties  of  the 
same  names  respectively  ;  but 
for  the  county  of  Mayo,  althougli 
the  jail  was  at  Cong,  and  though 
the  assizes  were  to  be  held  twice 
a  year,  "  there  were  no  certain 
towns  as  yet  fixed  upon  for  holding 
the  same."  The  Connaught  circuit 
is  the  youngest  of  the  Irish  cir- 
cuits. Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  to  James  I., 
referring,  in  his  "  Historical  Re- 
lations," to  his  experience  on  these 
circuits,  says  :  There  is  no  nation 
of  people  under  the  sun  that  doth 
love  equal  and  indifferent  justice 
better  than  the  Irish  people,  or 
will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the 
execution  thereof,  although  it  be 
against  themselves,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  protection  and  bene- 
fits of  the  law  when  upon  just  cause 
they  desire  it."  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Attorney- General  to 
the  Irish  love  of  justice ;  but  it  was 
the  policy  of  England  at  that  time 
to  poison  justice  at  its  fountain, 
and  prevent  Catholic  lawyers  from 
pleading  in  courts  of  justice  for  a 
Catholic  people.  James  I.  required 
by  proclamation  all  Catholic  bar- 
risters to  take  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy. Many  ceased  in  consequence 
to  practise,  and  Sir  John  Everard, 


one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench  rather  than  take  an  oath  that 
was  insulting  to  his  conscience. 

Eichard  Earl  of  Clanricarde  was 
appointed,  in  this  year  (1601),  Pre- 
sident of  the  Presidency  Court  of 
Connaught.  Previous  to  this  time, 
none  of  the  titled  aristocracy  had 
been  raised  to  that  important  post. 
"  We  think,"  writes  James  I.  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  "  that  it  would  be 
more  for  our  service  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught  have  a  Gover- 
nor with  a  certain  title,  as  our  pro- 
vince of  Munster  hath." 

A.D.  1606.— Thomas  Dillon,  Chief 
Justice  of  Connaught,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Henry 
Dillon,  Attorney-General  for  the 
province  of  Ulster.* 

A.D.  1607. — In  this  year  Henry 
Dillon  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  GeofFry  Osbaldistone,  a  Bencher 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  Justice  of  the 
Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench.  It 
is  evident  that  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Connaught  was  then 
held  in  high  estimation,  since  we 
find  this  gentleman  exchanging  for 
it  his  seat  in  the  highest  court  of 
Common  Law.t 

A.D.  1610.— The  town  of  Gal  way, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Francis's 
Abbey,  where  the  County  Court 
House  now  stands,  was  erected  into 
a  separate  county,  known  as  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Galway. 

A.D.  1615.— The  Earl  of  Clanri- 
carde caused  Sir  Oliver  St,  John 
and  Sir  Thomas  Eotheram  to  be  ap- 
pointed commissioners  for  hearing 
causes  in  his  court  at  Athlone. 

A.D.  1616. — The  duties  of  Gover- 
nor of  the  entire  province  were  too 
much  for  the  Earl,  and  "  he  accord- 
ingly did  endeavour  to  perswade  the 
King  to  take  the  county  of  Gal- 
way, and  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Galway,  out  of  y^  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Provincial  Court  of  Conuaught,  and 
to  have  liitnself  appointed  President 
thereto.  With  this  design  did  he 
present  a  petition  to  the  Crown,  that 
the  county  of  Galvvay  might  be 
erected  into  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
quite  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  province."  He  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  Governor  of  the 
county,  and  counly  of  the  town  of 
Gal  way  by  privy  seal,  dated  Green- 
wich, 2nd  June,  1616  (patent,  dated 
Dublin,  July  12,  1616),  during 
pleasure,  "  he  to  be  principal  in 
the  Commissions  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer^  with  the  Justices  of 
Assize  in  their  circuits,  witii  a  power 
to  appoint  a  Deputy,  and  pursuant 
to  said  privy  seal.  An  annuity,  pen- 
sion, stipend,  or  fee  of  ten  shillings 
a  day  for  life  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  said  county  and  town,"  was 
granted  to  liis  lordship  by  "  patent, 
dated  29th  June,  1616,  with  remain- 
der of  such  fee  to  his  son  and  heir, 
Ulick  Burke,*  Baron  of  Dunkellin, 
for  life,  after  his  father'^  death." 
The  Earl  then  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  province,  which  was 
conferred  on  Yiscount  Wilmot. 

A.D.  1632. — As  yet  the  assizes  for 
the  county  of  Mayo  had  not  been 
held  at  any  fixed  place,  although  the 
county  jail  was  at  Cong,  and  the 
greatest  inconvenience  was  conse- 
quently felt,  as  it  became  necessary 
to  convey  the  prisoners  long  dis- 
tances from  the  court  to  the  prison. 
Lord  Mayo  brought  this  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  Crown  imme- 
diately on  liis  taking  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  lordship  in 
his  petition  stated,  "  that  there  was 
no  certain  place  within  the  county 
of  Mayo  for  the  holding  of  the 
assizes,  sessions,  and  other  public 
meetings  of  the  ministers  of  justice 
about  the  affairs  of  that  county,  and 
that  the  jail  being  kept  in  Cong,  in 


the  most  remote  part  of  the  county, 
the  inhabitants  did  not  only  suffer 
in  their  estates  by  the  journeying 
of  disorderly  prisoners  with  their 
guards  throughout  the  country  to 
the  place  where  the  Judges  met,  but 
justice  was  also  many  times  pre- 
vented by  the  ordinary  escape  of 
notorious  malefactors. "f  He  then 
suggested  "  that  the  town  of 
Bellcarra,  now  a  village,  near  his 
residence  of  Castle  Bourke,  and  on 
the  road  from  Castlebarto  Ballinrobe, 
was  the  fittest  and  most  central 
place  for  holding  the  assizes.  The 
King,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1632, 
caused  the  affair  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  directing  him  at 
the  same  time  to  consult  the  Judges 
concerning  the  subject-matter  of  his 
lordship's  petition  ;  and  they  having 
made  a  favourable  report,  his  Ma- 
iesty  was  pleased  to  cause  letters 
patent  to  issue  authorizing  the  hold- 
ing of  the  assizes  at  Bellcarra  for  the 
next  thirty-one  years.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period,  they  were  for 
half  a  century  held  at  Ballinrobe 
and  Bellcarra  alternately.  Crimi- 
nals condemned  to  death  in  the 
latter  place  were  executed  from  a 
tree,  on  the  lands  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Abbey  of  Ballintober,  and 
hence  a  verse  well  knownin  Mayo.J 

A.D.  1634. — Geoffry  Osbaldistone 
having  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Con  naught  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  resigned  in  this-year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James 
Donelan,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
and  M.P.  for  the  University  of 
Dublin.  The  appointment  of  Sir 
James  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Irish  party,  as  he  was  descended  on 
his  father's  side  from  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Irish  families,  whilst 
his  mother  was  daughter  of  O'Donel, 
the  exiled  Earl  of  Tyrconnell. 

His  father,  Nehemiah  Donelan, 


*  Pat.  Rol.,  14  Jac.  I.  2  p.  d.  n.  8-9.  f  Lodge's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.,  p.  330— n. 
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having  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  was,  though  never  in 
holy  orders,  appointed  by  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  Archbishop  of  Tiiam,* 
which  See  he  ruled  from  1595  to 
16C9.  The  life-sized  picture  of  this 
distinguished  Judge,  dressed  in  the 
robes  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas— scarlet  gown  and  black 
cap— is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendant  Thomas  O'Conor  Done- 
Ian,  of  Sylane,  Esq.,  J.P.,  near 
Tuam,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

AVe  now  approach  a  time  (a.d. 
1635)  when  the  policy  of  confisca- 
tion  and   plantation   adopted  by 
James  I.  in  Ulster,  after  the  flight 
of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrcon- 
nell,  was  to  be  'enforced  in  Con- 
naught.    To  get  rid  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors and  to  deprive  them  of  their 
estates,  and  to  plant  adventurers 
from  England  and  Scotland  in  their 
stead,  such  was  the  design  of  the 
arbitrary  minister  Wentworth,  and 
of  his  master  Charles  1.  ;  but  it  was 
a  work  of  some  magnitude  to  eject 
those  who  held  their  lands  on  the 
most  solemn  compact  that  could  be 
entered  into  between  the  State  and 
the   subject.      Sir   Thomas  Lord 
Wentworth,  afterwards  Lord  Straf- 
ford, was  then  Lord  Deputy.  This 
nobleman   was  eldest   son  of  Sir 
William  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  in  the  county  of  York. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous,  men 
of  his  time.    Ambition  was  his  be- 
setting sin.    It  was  ambition  that 
led  him  to  enter  Parliament  for  his 
native  county  in  IG14  ;— it  was  am- 
bition that  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ciistos  Botuloritm  of 
the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
1G15  ;— it  was  ambition  that  first  led 
him  to  make  overtures  to  the  Court, 
and    when   those    overtures  were 
fruitless,  to  join  the  popular  party;— 
it  was  ambition  that  detached  him 
subsequently  from  that  party,  and 


gave  him  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  King.    Every  student  of  Eng. 
lish  history  knows  the  means  de- 
vised by  him  for  rendering  the  King 
independent  of  his  Parliament.  A 
halo  rests,  notwithstanding,  around 
the  memory  of  this  great  bad  man. 
The  hatred  of  his  enemies,  his  trial 
before  the  peers,  the  eloquence  of 
his  defence,  the  King's  desertion  of 
hira,  his  tragic  end,  his  courage  at 
the  last,  all  contribute  to  make  men 
forget   those  crimes,  for  some  at 
least  of  which  he  deserved  to  die. 
But  amongst  those  crimes  stands 
prominently   forward    that  crime 
with  which  we  have  to  do— to  confis- 
cate the  territories  of  the  Western 
Chieftains,    and  confer   them  on 
Scotch  _  and  English  adventurers. 
And  this  w^as  to  be  done  by  injustice 
under  the  guise  of  justice — robbery 
under  the  sacred  forms  of  law  !  By 
his  advice,  then,  special  commissions 
were  directed  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Plantation ;  to  Eoger  Jones  Yis- 
couMt  Eanelagh,  President  of  the 
Connaught  Presidency  Court;  to 
Eobert  Dillon,  a  lawyer   of  great 
eminence  ;  to  C.  Wandesforde,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Eolls  ;  to  Gerald  Lowther, 
Chief  Justice    of  the    Court  of 
Common  Pleas  ;  to  Ph.  Mainwaring, 
of  the  family  of  Over-Peover,  in 
Cheshire;  to  Adam  Loftus,  son  of 
Lord  Ely  ;  and  to  Sir  George  Ead- 
chtfe,  under  which  they  were  em- 
powered to  empannel  juries,  to  in- 
quire what  estate,  right,  or  title  the 
King  or   any  of   his  progenitors 
had,  or  of  right  ought  to  have  had, 
m    the   whole   territory   of  Con- 
naught,  consisting  of  Leitrim,  Eos- 
common,  Sligo,  Mayo,  the  county 
of  Gal  way,  and  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Galway.    The  county  of 
Leitrim  having  surrendered  without 
a  trial,  the  first  inquiry  was  held  at 
Boyle,  in  the   county  of  Eoscom- 
mon.    A  jury  was  sworn  to  try 
"what  estate,  right,  or  title  the 
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King  or  any  of  his  progenitors  bad, 
or  of  right  ought  to  have  had,  to 
the  whole  territory  of  Roscom- 
mon." The  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  (with  whom  were  William 
Hilton,  Attorney- General  for  the 
Province  of  Connaught,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  lawyers)  appeared  for 
the  Crown,  whilst  Patrick  Darcy, 
his  nephew,  Geoffry  Browne,  and  a 
number  of  other  counsel  appeared 
for  the  Poscommon  proprietors. 
The  case  for  the  Crown  was,  that 
Henry  II.,  on  his  invasioii'of  Con- 
naught, became  entitled  to  the  whole 
province,  both  by  right  of  conquest 
as  well  as  by  those  several  other 
titles  set  forth  in  the  Act  for  the 
attainder  of  O'Neil  (11th  of  Eliza- 
beth), that  being  so  entitled,  he,  by 
grant  made  in  the  year  1179, 
granted  the  same  to  his  relative, 
William  Fitz-Adlem  de  Burgh, 
whom  he  constituted  Lord  of  Con- 
naught, who  thereupon — the  grant 
being  also  made  to  his  heirs — be- 
came entitled  to  the  fee  in  the 
entire  province,  and  that  Charles  I., 
the  reigning  sovereign  and  now 
claimant,  was  bis  direct  heir,  and  if 
his  heir,  that  be  was  entitled  to  the 
fee  of  the  entire  province  in  as  full 
and  large  a  manner  as  his  ancestor, 
the  said  William  Eitz-Adlem,  had 
been.  That  William  Fitz-Adlem 
had  one  son  and  heir,  Picbard  de 
Burgh,  2nd  Lord  of  Connaught, 
to  whom  Henry  III.,  on  the  21st 
of  December,  122G,  confirmed  the 
grant  of  Henry  II.  Said  Piehnrd 
was  succeeded  at  his  death,  in  1268, 
by  his  eldest  sou  and  heir,  Walter 
de  Burgh,  who  was  also  Earl  of 
Ulster,  and  3rd  Lord  of  Connaught 
(ancestor  of  the  Lords  of  Clan- 
ricarde  and  Mayo)  ;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  and  heir,  John, 
4th  Lord  of  Connaught,  and  Earl 
of  Ulster;  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
1326  by  his  son  and  heir,  William, 
5th  Lord  of  Connaught,  and  Earl  of 
Ulster,  who  was  murdered  in  1333, 
and  who  left  an  only  daughter  and 


heiress,  Elizabeth  Burke,  who  inter- 
married with  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  IIL, 
and  who  then  became,  in  right  of 
bis  wife,  6th  Lord  of  Connaught. 
Lionel  left  an  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  Philippa,  wife  of  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  who,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  became  7th  Lord  of  Con- 
naught ;  and  be  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  and  heir,  Poger,  Earl  of 
March,  8th  Lord  of  Connaught,  who 
was  succeeded  by  bis  only  daughter 
and  heiress,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  who  in  her  right  be- 
came 9th  Lord  of  Connaught,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir, 
Picbard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York, 
lOtb  Lord  of  Connaught  and  Earl 
of  Ulster,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1461  by  his  son  and  heir,  Edward 
ly  ,  King  of  England,  11th  Lord  of 
Connaught ;  that  from  Edward  I\^. 
the  lordship  descended  to  Edward 
v.,  and  from  him  to  bis  sister  and 
heiress,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry 
YII. ;  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  10th  year  of  Henry 
VII.,  the  lordship  of  Connaught 
was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  that  all  the  records, 
inquisitions,  &c.,  relating  to  the 
said  lordship  were  lost,  it  should 
be  lawful  for  Henry  VII.  to  enter 
into  all  the  said  lands  and  lordship  ; 
that  upon  his  death  the  lordship 
descended  to  Henry  VI I L,  upon 
whose  death  in  1547  it  descended 
to  Edward  VI.,  upon  whose  death 
in  1553  it  descended  to  Queen 
Mary,  upon  whose  death  in  1558  it 
descended  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  upon 
whose  death  in  1603  it  descended  to 
James  I.,  and  upon  his  death  in 
1625  the  lordship  of  Connaught 
descended  to  Charles  I.,  who  was, 
therefore,  now  seized  thereof,  in 
right  of  his  Crown,  and  in  right  of 
succession  and  of  heirship,  and 
the  jury  were  therefore  asked  to 
declare  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
possession. 

Counsel  for  the  Poscommon  pro- 
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prietors  submitted  that  the  title  to 
the  county  was  not  in  the  Crown  ; 
that  the  Lords  of  Connaught  had 
not  enjoyed  the  possession  of  the 
province  since  1333  to  the  present 
time  (1635),  over  a  space  of  300 
years,  and  that  length  of  time 
therefore  barred  their  claim.  But 
even  assuming,  though  not  admit- 
ting, that  the  title  had  descended 
from  Edward  IV.  to  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth, yet  that  she  by  her  royal 
letters  authorized  the  making  of 
a  deed  (bipartite),  which  was  exe- 
cuted between  her  Deputy,  Sir 
John  Perrott,  and  the  Connaught 
proprietors  in  1584 ;  that  thereby 
it  was  provided  that  their  estates 
should  descend  according  to  the 
English  law  of  descent  upon  paying 
a  certain  annual  composition  of  ten 
shillings  for  every  quarter  of  land 
(about  120  acres),  and  that  if  there 
were  nothing  else  they  had  thus  ac- 
quired a  valid  title  to  their  estates. 
That  the  Crown  lawyers  in  the 
last  reign,  notwithstanding  having 
thrown  doubts  on  the  validity  of 
these  titles,  suggested  that  all  the 
Connaught  proprietors  should  sur- 
render their  estates  to  the  Crown 
and  obtain  new  patents,  and  inde- 
feasible titles;  that  in  1G17  inqui- 
sitions were,  under  the  royal  letter 
of  James  I.,  taken  of  all  the  estates 
in  the  province ;  and  that  in  1619 
patents  were  made  to  the  great 
lords  of  the  country,  who,  to 
save  the  expense  of  innumerable 
patents,  had,  under  deeds  of  trust,=* 
become  trustees  for  the  smaller 
proprietors,  to  whom  they  re- 
granted,  by  deed,  what  had  been 
patented  to  them  in  great  part  in 
trust  by  the  Crown ;  that  the  fees 
of  enrolling  these  patents  amounted 
to  £3,000  j  that  that  sum  had 
actually  been  paid  for  their  enrol- 
ment by  the  proprietors  to  the 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 


and  that  if  those  officers  either 
negligently  or  wilfully  had  omitted 
to  enrol  them,  the  proprietors  were 
not  the  parties  to  suffer ;  that  the 
present  King  had  been  paid  a  por- 
tion of  a  subsidy  of  £120,000  by 
the  Irish  Catholics  for  the  purpose, 
amongst  others,  of  limiting  the  title 
of  the  Crown  to  sixty  years ;  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Connaught 
should  be  permitted  to  make  new 
enrolments  of  their  estates  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  titles;  for  it  was 
admitted  that  the  patents  of  James 
I.  were  not  enrolled  in  Chancery 
■within  the  proper  time. 

To  these  arguments  the  Crown 
replied, — that  Queen  Elizabeth  t 
had  not  parted  with  whatever  right  to 
the  lordship  she  was  entitled  to;  that 
by  her  royal  letter  Sir  John  Perrott 
was  authorized  to  enter  into  a  tri- 
partite and  not  a  bipartite  deed  ; 
that  the  deed  of  composition  was 
only  bipartite  between  the  Deputy 
and  the  Connaught  proprietors, 
whereas  her  Majesty  should  have 
been  a  third  party ;  that  Sir  John 
Perrott  had  exceeded  his  powers 
by  granting  or  pretending  to  grant 
to  them  the  fee  of  their  estates, 
whereas  he  was  only  empowered  to 
make  a  composition  of  uncertain 
for  certain  taxes  ;  and  further,  that 
one  of  the  stipulations  of  that  deed, 
such  as  it  w^as,  was  that  the  estates 
should  descend  according  to  the 
English  law  of  inheritance,  whereas 
the  descent  ever  since  followed 
was  that  of  the  tanistry  or  Brehon 
law  ;  that  Queen  Elizabeth  died 
seized  of  the  lordship,  and  that  the 
late  King  James  I.  had  not,  for  anyr 
thing  that  appeared  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  been 
stripped  of  that  right,  and  that 
a  patent  is  of  no  force  previous  to 
its  enrolment.  These  several  points 
were  decided  by  the  Court  in  favour 
of  the  Crown.    Mr.  Hilton,  At- 


*  These  deeds  and  patents  are  to  found  in  the  published  Patent  Eolls  of  James  I. 
+  Strafford's  Letters. 
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torney- General  for  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  then  addressed  the 
jury.  He  told  them  that,  in  taking 
up  the  fee  of  the  county,  it  was 
his  Majesty's  intention  to  make 
them  a  rich  and  a  civil  people,  and 
participators  in  the  glorious  work 
of  reformation  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken. Promises  were  not  omit- 
ted that  the  jury  would  be  remem- 
bered in  the  distribution  of  the 
lands  ;  and  they,  swayed  by  these 
promises,  and  under  threats  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  found 
for  the  King.  Thereupon  the  Lord 
Deputy,  who  had  occupied  a  place 
on  the  bench  during  the  trial,  re- 
commended the  foreman,  Sir  Lucas 
Dillon,  to  his  Majesty,  "  that  he 
might  be  remembered  upon  the 
dividing  of  the  lands."  Never  was 
justice  more  disgraced ;  and  we 
are  told  by  Strafford  (Letters,  11. 
p.  241)  that  Sir  Grerard  Lowther, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  got  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  of  the  first  year's  rent 
raised  under  the  Commissioners  of 

Defective  Titles." 

The  servile  example  set  in  Eos- 
common  was  followed  in  Sligo, 
where  the  trial  was  held,  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  (July),  and 
in  Ballinrobe,  where  it  took  place 
for  the  county  of  Mayo  on  the 
3lst;  but  when  it  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  county  of  Galvvay,  the  jury, 
refusing  to  sanction  such  robbery 
by  their  verdict,  to  their  immortal 
honour,  found  against  the  Crown. 
The  trial  came  on  at  Portumna 
Castle,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Deputy  himself,  who 
sat  on  the  bench,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  they  unanimously 
found  against  it.  Transported  with 
rage,  the  Lord  Deputy  had  the  jurors 
instantly  arrested  and  brought  pri- 
soners to  Dublin.    The  old  criminal 


law  was  ransacked,  and  it  was  found, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  that  if  a  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  be  notoriously  wrong, 
the  jury  may  be  punished.*  They 
were  accordingly  put  upon  their 
trial  before  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  and 
each  juror  was  fined  in  a  sum  of 
£1,000.  Their  estates  were  seized, 
and  they  themselves  were  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  until  those  fines 
were  paid.  They  petitioned  to  be 
discharged,  but  were  refused,  except 
on  condition  of  their  making  a 
public  acknowledgment  that  they 
committed  not  only  an  error  of 
judgment,  but  even  actual  perjury, 
in  their  verdict — terms  which  they 
disdainfully  rejected.  The  sheriff, 
Mr.  Martin  Darcy,  of  the  Kiltolla 
family,  was  also  thrown  into  prison, 
and  died  there,  owing  to  the  cruel 
treatment  he  had  received.  The  Lord 
Deputy  then  applied  that  the  coun- 
sel who  argued  the  case  should  be 
silenced  until  they  should  have 
taken  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Lord 
Wentwurth's  account  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, which  is  written  from  the 
very  town  in  which  he  had  suffered 
so  ignominious  a  defeat,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  To  Mr.  S  ecretary  Coke. 

"  Portumna,  20  August,  1635. 
"  I,  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  others  of 
the  commissioners  trusted  by  His  Ma- 
jesty in  his  intended  design  for  the 
plantation  of  Connaught,  having  taken 
our  journey  from  Dublin  for  that  ser- 
vice on  the  30th  day  of  June,  have 
with  some  labour  and  pains  travelled 
therein. 

"  We  began  at  Roscommon,  where 
we  caused  a  jury  to  be  empanneled  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  and  inhabi- 
tants of  said  county,  before  whom  His 
Majesty's  evidence  being  fully  laid 
open  by  his  learned  counsel,  it  was 
manifest  and  clear  that,  contrary  to 
their  own  private  interests,  they  found 
for  His  Majesty.  His  Majesty's  title 
being  there  found,  we  departed  to  the 


*  2  Hales'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  p.  210. 
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county  of  Sligo,  and  so  from  thence  to 
the  county  of  Mayo,  and  in  every  of 
which  counties  His  Majesty's  title  was 
found  in  like  manner.  Our  work 
ended  in  these  three  counties,  we  came 
to  the  county  of  Galway,  where  we 
apprehended,  from  private  intelHgence, 
more  difficulty  than  in  the  other 
counties.  When  we  came  hither,  we 
omitted  nothing  that  we  conceived 
might  conduce  to  the  clearing  and 
manifestation  of  His  Majesty's  title. 
Yet  the  jury,  neither  regarding  what 
had  been  done  in  the  other  counties, 
or  the  example  of  their  neighbours, 
whose  estates  were  as  deeply  involved 
as  theirs,  most  obstinately  and  per- 
versely refused  to  find  for  His  Majesty, 
though  we  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
them  several  ways  beyond  any  we  had 
taken  in  the  other  three  counties." 

He  then  states  how  he  "  fined  the 
sheriff  a  thousand  pounds,  and  bound 
over  the  jury  to  appear  at  the  Castle 
Chamber,  where  it  is  fit  tliat  their 
pertinacious  carriage  be  followed 
with  all  just  severity."  He  next 
complains  that  "  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Galway  are  papists,  over 
whom  the  priests  and  Jesuits  exert 
uncontrollable  influence,"  that  "  the 
counsellors-at-law  were  over  busy, 
even  to  faction,  and  it  was  by  the 
perswasion  of  these  counsellors  that 
the  jury  were  misguided."  He  next 
states  that  Lord  Clanricarde,  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  said  county,  was  also  a 
papist,  "  whose  great  estates  in  this 
county,  together  with  his  far-spread 
kindred,  and  the  great  relation  the 
priests  and  lawyers  have  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  all  this  fortified  with  His 
Majesty's  power  in  his  lordship's 
hands  as  Governor  of  the  town  of 
Galway,  in  mature  little  less  than 
a  County  Palatine,  renders  him  a 
person  so  potent  in  this  country,  as 
that  nothing  can  move  in  this  county 
without  him."  To  Lord  Clanricarde, 
then,  he  traces  the  miscarriage  of 


the  proceedings,  and  he  complains 
that  "  Lord  Clanmorris,  his  lord-, 
ship's  nephew,  was  heard  to  say  in  a 
vaunting  manner,  before  the  jury 
gave  in  their  verdict,  that  they 
would  have  given  a  great  sum  of 
money  that  the  inquisitions  com- 
menced here,  so  that  the  other 
counties  might  have  followed  their 
example." 

To  this  communication  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Coke  thus  replied*  : — 

"  E/ight  Honorable, 

"  The  letter  of  the  25th  of  August, 
subscribed  by  you,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  was 
so  full  that  it  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  His  Majesty  and  all  those  that  at- 
tended him  in  this  business. 

"  The  three  counties  of  Roscommon, 
Sligo,  and  Mayo,  which  so  readily 
found  His  Majesty's  just  title,  deserve 
His  Majesty's  favour,  which  you  will 
signify  as  occasion  do  require  for  the 
encouragement  of  them  and  others. 

"  For  Galway,  for  his  packed  jury, 
the  sherifi"  well  deserveth  to  pay  the 
fine  which  you  have  laid  upon  him, 
and  the  jury  are  properly  returned 
into  the  Castle  Chamber  as  censurable 
in  that  court. 

"  If  the  boasting  words  of  the  Yis- 
count  Clanmorris  can  be  proved  against 
him,  it  will  be  fit  such  men  should 
know  they  are  accountable  for  such 
boldness. 

"The  scarcity  of  Protestants,  and 
the  plenty  of  priests  and  Jesuits  in 
Galway  is  very  considerable,  and 
which  jnay  be  reformed ;  and  such 
counsellors-at-law  as  have  so  fro- 
wardly  and  maliciously  opposed  the 
King's  title  are  justly  to  be  pressed, 
either  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
or  to  be  suspended  from  their  practice 
as  not  fit  men  to  profess  the  law  for 
others  which  themselves  will  not  obey. 

"A  greater  proportion  of  the  land 
should  be  taken  from  the  pretended 
owners  in  the  county  of  Galway  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  province."  The  sec- 
retary then  expresses  his  disapproval 
of  Lord  Strafibrd's  endeavour  to  have 


*  Strafford's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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Lord  Clanricarde  removed  from  the 
presidency  of  the  town  and  county  of 
Galway. 

A.D.  1637. — Two  years  were  per- 
mitted to  elapse  before  the  Lord- 
Deputy  again  attempted  to  carry 
his  point.  He  then  caused  two 
commissions  to  issue,  addressed,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Eanelagh,  to 
other  commissioners;  the  one  to 
find  the  King's  title  to  the  county, 
and  the  other  to  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Galway.  The  commissioners 
on  this  occasion  wereLord  Eanelagh, 
Lord  President  of  Connaught ;  Sir 
James  Donelan,  Chief  Justice  of 
Connaught;  James  Barry,  second 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir  Francis 
Willoughby,  Grovernor  of  St.  Au- 
gustin's  Fort ;  Randolph  Barber, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  ;  Eobert,  Bi- 
shop of  Elphin ;  Greneral  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  Sir  Edward  Povey,  and  An- 
thony Dapping.  They  met  at  St. 
Francis's  Abbey,  in  the  town  of  Gral- 
way,  when  the  county  jury,  terrified 
at  the  example  made  on  the  former 
occasion,  were  forced  to  find  for  the 
Crown,  as  did  also  the  jury  of  the 
county  of  the  town,  the  day  after,  in 
the  Tholsel  Hall.  Upon  the  return 
of  these  findings,  the  province  was 
planted  with  settlers  from  England 
and  Scotland,  and  those  who  had 


been  proprietors  of  the  soil  for  many 
centuries  were  expelled. 

"  ISTos  patriae  fines,  et  dulcia  linquimus 
arva ; 

Nos  patriam  fugimus," 

Thus  terminated  those  proceed- 
ings which  afterwards,  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641,  deluged  the  province 
with  blood.  Protestant  settlers  had 
then  to  fly  for  their  lives.  The 
Catholic  people  saw  their*  religion 
proscribed,  their  priests  hunted, 
themselves  outcasts  on  their  own 
soil,  and  the  whole  country  in  con- 
fusion. Maddened  to  desperation, 
they  rose  as  one  man,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  1641,  the  great 
rebellion  commenced.  Of  the  hor- 
rors of  those  dreadful  times,  of  the 
trial  of  Lord  Mayo,  in  Gralway,  in 
1652,  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants on  the  Bridge  of  Shruel  in 
1641,  of  Counsellor  Darcy,  and  of 
his  connection  with  the  Nuncio's 
party,  of  Geoft"rey  Brown,  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  Athlone,  of  these 
and  of  many  other  incidents  which 
occurred  on  the  Connaught  Circuit 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  we  hope  to  give  an  ac- 
count in  the  next  number  of  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES, 

By  the  LoivDON  Hermit. 


A    DAY  WITH    HERNE    THE  HUNTEE. 

Part  I. — The  Castle. 

There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Herne  the  Hunter^ 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns, 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree. 

About,  about. 
Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out !" 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 


Herne  the  Hunter,  that  sylvan 
spectre,  the  personation  of  whom 
caused  Falstaff  to  appear  as  "  the 
fattest  buck  in  the  furest,"  is,  I 
think,  a  being  worthy  of  a  more 
dignified  embodiment.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  make  a 
fuller  and  moie  direct  application 
of  the  old  local  legend  he  glances 
at  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor." His  genius  might  have 
created  another  supernatural  cha- 
racter, to  rank  with  Ariel,  the  Ghost, 
the  Fairies,  and  the  Witches,  He 
might  have  shown  us  Herne  as  a 
mortal  forester,  ere  he  was  enchant- 
ed, unfolded  to  us  how,  and  ^when, 
and  why,  the  spell  was  cast  upon 
him,  and  drawn  a  harrowing  pic- 
ture of  its  results.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Herne  should  not  have 
become  as  effective  a  figure  in  the 
Shakespearian  gallery  as  "  the  ma- 
jesty of  buried  Denmark  "  himself. 

As  it  is,  the  idea  has  been 
turned  well  to  account  by  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  in  his  romance  of 
"  Windsor  Castle,"  which,  with  the 
valuable  aid  of  George  Cruik- 
shank's  etchings,  depicts  the  demon 
Hunter  with  a  wondrously  terrific 


and  grotesque  vividness.  Chance 
threw  this  book  in  my  way  when 
young  and  impressible,  and  nothing 
literary  or  pictorial  ever  ,took  a 
stronger  hold  upon  my  mind. 
Herne,  as  Cruikshank  drew  him, 
and  Ainsworth  described  hira,  was 
to  me  a  being  invested  with  a  start- 
ling reality,  and  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion. How  often  have  1  wandered  in 
imagination  into  the  sylvan  recesses 
of  Windsor  old  forest,  meeting  the 
ghostly  Hunter,  on  his  barebacked 
steed,  surrounded  by  his  demon 
crew  and  his  gaunt  iDlack  hounds! 
There  was  to  me  a  weird  fascination 
in  his  deer-skin  garb,  and  antlered 
helm,  his  clanking  chain  and  en- 
chanted hunting-horn,  out  of  which 
he  had  the  power  of  blowing 
volumes  of  sulphureous  vapour. 
Herne  enjoyed  the  advantiige  of 
being  invulnerable  to  all  mortal 
weapons,  and  alike  water  and  fire- 
proof— witness  his  escape  from  the 
burning  forest,  and  his  habit  of 
plunging  into  the  lake,  and 
descending  into  its  abysses." 
Cruikshank's  picture  of  the  latter 
feat  was,  I  remember,  the  master- 
piece of  the  supernatural  portion 
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of  the  book,  as  "the  dismissal  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey "  was  of  the 
historical. 

This  mixture  of  the  heroic  and 
the  grotesque,  of  the  tragic  and  the 
pantomimic,  this  power  of  appearing 
and  vanishing,  of  being  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  at  will,  performing 
all  sorts  of  wild  and  astonishing 
feats,  and  inspiring  terror  and  ad- 
miration at  the  same  time,  would 
naturally  tend  to  make  Ainsworth's 
Herne  a  favourite,  especially  wiih 
youthful  readers.  Critically  con- 
sidered, he  is  rather  an  incon- 
sistent character.  He  is  as  it  were 
his  own  ghost — man  and  spirit  in 
one — sufficiently  mundane  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  enterprises  of 
human  beings,  but  separated  from 
them  by  his  supernatural  condition. 
He  would  be  more  effective  if 
always  shrouded  in  terror  and 
mystery,  appearing  to  mortals  only 
in  the  gloomiest  depths  of  his 
forest  realms,  surrounded  by  mid- 
night darkness,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  with  antlered  helm, 
clanking  chain,  and  all  the  other 
spectral  accessories.  The  Herne  of 
the  romance  is  often  shown  thus, 
but  at  other  times  he  assumes  a 
more  human  aspect,  mixes  with 
mortals  almost  on  their  own  foot- 
ing, even  condescends  to  make 
love  and  perpetrate  practical  jokes. 
There  is  a  grim  humour  in  his 
laugh  of  "Ho!  ho!  ho!"  more 
genial,  if  not  less  appalling,  than 
the  subtler  grin  of  Mephistopheles. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  historical 
student  to  imagine  such  a  being 
interfering  in  the  Court  intrigues 
of  Ann  Boleyn  and  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey, and  playing  various  games  of 
hide-and-seek  with  so  dread  a 
sovereign  as  Henry  VIH. 

But,  despite  all  this,  Herne  is  so 
far  a  reality  that  he  cannot  be  for- 
gotten when  once  we  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  to  me  he  is 
inseparably  connected  with  Wind- 
sor C-.stle  and  its  vicinity.  Upon 


a  recent  pilgrimnge  I  made  there, 
the  impression  of  youth  was  still 
strong,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
personal  guidance  of  the  antlered 
gentleman  in  deer- skin.  I  felt  that 
throughout  that  day  he  was  to  be 
my  companion  and  familiar,  hover- 
ing about  me,  sometimes  near  and 
distinct,  sometimes  more  shadowy 
and  distant,  according  as  the  places 
I  passed  through  were  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  him. 

I  find  the  town  of  Windsor  sadly 
modernized,  but  still  roy.il — still,  to 
some  extent,  antique.  There  is,  I 
believe,  somewhere  here  a  hostelry 
called  the  "  Sir  John  Falstaff," 
although  but  little  remains  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  days  of  the  "  ftxt 
knight,"  Mistress  Ford,  and  "  sweet 
Ann  Page,"  But  the  Castle  atones 
for  all  shortcomings.  How  beauti- 
ful and  majestic  it  is  when  viewed 
across  the  glassy  Thames  and  the 
adjacent  meadows,  rising  above  the 
trees  of  the  Home  Park  !  and,  as 
we  approach  nearer,  what  can 
surpass  the  aspect  of  the  magnifi- 
cent structure,  crowned  with  its 
Round  Tower,  and  gradually  slant- 
ing away  in  oblique  perspective 
to  the  small  Curfew  Tower  which 
abuts  upon  the  strtet ! 

I  enter  the  Castle  by  the  "Hun- 
dred Steps  " — an  unpleasant  mis- 
nomer to  the  toiling  ascendant, 
who  finds  them  in  reality  half  as 
many  again.  On  such  a  fine  sunny 
day  as  this,  the  view  from  the 
Terrace,  as  we  pause  and  lean 
awhile  on  the  massive  battlements, 
is  a  treat  for  the  eye.  Before  it  lie 
extended  the  Home  and  Little 
Parks,  the  town  of  Windsor  is  at 
our  feet,  Eton  rises  above  the  trees 
in  the  distance,  hills  and  dales  and 
meadows  stretch  out  to  the  horizon, 
and  through  all  this  the  Thames 
winds  its  way  like  a  stream  of 
molten  silver.  Just  now  animation 
and  interest  are  imparted  to  the 
scene  by  the  appearance  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  slowly  wend- 
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ing  along  the  path  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Castle.  The  scarlet 
coats  shine  out  like  a  string  of 
rubies.  Over  the  tree-tops  the  rooks 
poise,  and  ^kim,  and  wheel,  and 
settle,  and  then  set  off  across  the 
Eton  fields,  tbeir  plumage  ghstening 
like  black  satin  in  the  sun. 

The  fohage  that  clothes  the  side 
of  the  Terrace  is  very  thick  and 
luxuriant,  and  tastefully  contrasted. 
Large  leaves  and  small,  of  every 
form,  and  in  all  shades  of  green,  are 
interspersed  with  autumnal  yellows 
and  reds,  and  rich  sparkling  berries 
and  blossoms.  A  glance  down 
suggests  the  delicious  paths  and 
nooks  and  nests  of  sha.de,  hidden 
under  that  leafy  screen.  Truly  the 
gallant  Surrey  had  beautiful  sur- 
roundings to  his  prison,  and  the 
unfortunate  James  I.  of  Scotland 
must  have  been  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  facing  such  a  prome- 
nade. Was  it  not  upon  this  Terrace, 
Herne,  that  you  appeared  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  one  fearfully  stormy 
night,  to  give  him  a  piece  of  your 
mind,  and  warn  him  from  his  evil 
ways?  Cruikshank  thus  delineated 
you,  and  veiy  teirible  you  looked, 
standing  ghostly  and  semitrans- 
parent  on  tlie  parapet  against  a 
background  of  black  sky,  traversed 
by  flashes  of  forked  lightning.  Yet 
such  was  the  hardihood  of  that 
potent  monarch  that  even  this  failed 
to  frighten  him. 

But  we  are  as  yet  only  on  the 
outskirts  of  that  great  architectural 
labyrinth,  Windsor  Castle.  Ijeav- 
ing  the  Terrace,  tread  we  now  the 
echoing  Cloisters,  so  old  and  gray, 
and  monastic,  yet  cheerful  withal,  as 
the  bright  sunlight  slants  through 
the  traceries  and  casts  a  shadowed 
pattern  on  the  walls  and  pavement. 
Sitting  beneath  a  carven  arch  of  the 
corridor,  to  which  the  spiders  have 
added  their  frail  trellis-work,  I 
allow  Fancy  to  put  back  the  hands 
of  Time  three  or  four  centuries. 
These   coming  footsteps  proceed, 


doubtless,  from  some  venerable 
monk,  in  cowl  and  garb  of  gray 
serge,  who  walks  with  eyes  down- 
cast, in  humility,  but  with  thoughts 
lifted  upward  in  prayer.  Not  so, 
alas  !  the  footsteps  are  too  loud,  and 
suggestive  of  nineteenth-century 
shoe-leather  rather  than  mediseval 
sandals.  It  is  the  verger,  who, 
though  he  wears  a  black  gown,  is 
scarcely  conventual,  or  antique  of 
aspect  and  beneath  his  robe  peep 
out  the  funnel  trousers  of  modern 
life.  This  is  enough  to  break  any 
romantic  spell,  but,  what  is  still 
more  discordant,  he  is  followed  by 
two  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  repairs  here,  whose  talk  is  of 
the  dinner-hour  and  beer.  But, 
passing  to  the  other  side,  we  come 
upon  a  group  more  in  keeping  with 
the  scene,  namely,  the  clergymen 
and  choristers  filing  down  the  long 
passage  beside  the  chapel.  From 
here  I  have  a  full  perspective  review 
of  them,  each  in  his  turn  catching 
the  sunlight  on  his  white  robe  as 
he  disappears  round  the  corner. 
Meanwhile  the  bell  rings  solemnly 
overhead,  and  for  a  minute  one  can 
imagine  the  old  monastic  days  of 
strong  faith  and  antique  ritual  re- 
turned once  more.  But  all  such 
fancies  are  fleeting,  and  apt  to  be 
rudely  disturbed  by  some  prosaic 
and  irrepressible  reality. 

It  was  through  these  same  horse- 
shoe cloisters,  Herne,  that  thou 
didst  once  pass  in  the  disguise  of 
a  "tall  Franciscan  friar,"  in  order 
to  release  by  stratagem  one  of  thy 
truculent  associates  immured  in  the 
"  Garter  Tower."  Alas!  how  often 
hath  the  saintly  habit  been  used 
as  the  cloak  of  guile,  the  chosen 
cover  for  devilry  and  mischief! 
Never  is  evil  so  dangerous  as  when 
it  borrows  the  garb  of  good.  It 
was  in  these  cloisters,  too,  that 
Surrey  and  Geraldine  kept  tryst,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  discovered 
them,  whereat  there  was  jealousy 
and  combat.     Well,  it  is  a  sweet 
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retired  spot  for  lovers'  meetings,  but 
not  for  the  meetings  of  rivals,  prone 
to  rudely  wake  the  sleeping  cloisters 
with  the  echo  of  clashing  steel. 

But  now,  Herne,  we  approach  a 
place  far  too  hallowed  for  your 
friendship  to  enter.  Avoid  thee, 
Evil  One,  while  I  attend  the  noon- 
day service  at  St  George's  Chapel. 
The  scene  is  solemn  and  imposing, 
indeed  almost  oppressively  so.  The 
chapel  seems  to  me  too  profusely 
and  heavily  ornamented  for  its  size. 
So  much  splendour  and  adornment 
• — such  masses  of  rich  colour  and 
ponderous  carved  woodwork  need  a 
cathedral  of  thrice  the  height  and 
breadth  to  support  them  adequately. 
One  feels  a  smothering  sensation — 
a  want  of  air  and  light,  a  vague 
dread  that  the  massive  roof  will  fall 
down  and  crush  us.  Something  of 
this  physical  terror  mingles  with 
the  awe  I  feel  in  all  grand  religious 
buildings.  Much  as  I  admire  their 
structural  and  artistic  beauties,  for 
purposes  of  worship,  1  prefer  plainer 
and  brighter  edifices,  with  plenty  of 
light  and  freedom,  and  no  exclusive- 
ness  or  high  pews.  At  present  I 
am  actually  seated  in  a  pew  belong- 
ing to  a  noble  duke,  but,  strange  to 
say,  I  feel  no  more  comfortable  in 
it  than  I  should  in  the  free  seat  of 
some  humbler  sinner.  Somewhat 
mournful  and  funereal,  too,  are  the 
faded  splendours  of  the  banners  and 
other  warlike  insignia  of  the  Garter 
Knights  hung  up  along  the  walls. 
What  a  variety  of  heraldic  monsters 
and  grotesque  devices  ! — dragons 
and  griffins,  and  wyverns  innumer- 
able. Some  of  the  helmets  have 
trees  sprouting  out  of  their  polls, 
and  one  bears  a  crest  more  re- 
sembling a  gridiron  than  aught  else. 
Such  unseemly  comparisons  will 
suggest  themselves  even  at  the 
most  solenm  times  and  places ! 
How  magnificent  is  the  memorial 
west  window,  dedicated  \.q,  a  ye- 
cei)tly-depq.rt6d  prjncp  !  — eaph  pa^^e 
i§  like    star  glittering  wUU  liglU 


and  colour  of  its  own,  and  the  sacred 
scenes  thereon  depicted,  together 
with  the  arms,  and  crests,  and 
banners  around,  form  a  combined 
glorification  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
dignities. 

But  the  service  is  now  commenc- 
ing. It  is  most  impressive,  and 
the  blended  voices  of  the  highly- 
trained  choir  have  a  most  beautiful 
effect,  especially  in  their  rendering 
of  one  ot  the  glorious  sacred  pieces 
of  Mendelssohn.  The  service, 
however,  is  brief,  and,  there  being 
no  sermon,  in  half  an  hour  or  so  I 
find  myself  again  bent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cloisters,  passing  rows 
of  small  chapels,  tombs,  and  stained- 
glass  windows,  all  of  great  historical 
interest. 

The  workman  I  first  ask  knows 
nothing  of  the  Curfew — or,  as  he 
echoes  the  word,  Corfu — Tower;  but 
another  is  better  informed,  and  I 
at  length  approach  that  place 
through  a  debris  of  building  mate- 
rials, and  enter  and  ascend  it. 

This,  Herne,  is  the  scene  of  some 
of  your  pranks — something  in  the 
spirit-rapping  way;  a  mysterious 
hammering  and  rattling  of  chains, 
and  peals  of  demon  laughter— you 
being  invisible  all  the  while.  I 
trust  you  will  favour  me  with 
no  such  dark  seance  now.  The 
belfry,  in  truth,  is  well  adapted 
for  such  performances,  being  filled 
with  mighty  beams,  crossing  each 
other  at  every  angle,  and  shutting 
out  the  light  from  the  top.  It  is 
somewhat  flesh-creeping  to  find 
one's  self  up  there  in  the  dark, 
among  the  bells,  and  very  startling 
when  the  great  clock  booms  the 
hour  close  to  one's  ear.  Far  worse 
would  it  be  were  the  hour  midnight 
and  the  wind  howling  round  the 
turret.  To  encounter  you  here  then, 
my  Herne,  would  be  truly  appalling. 
Yftio  w§rp  all  resistance  should  you 
grqw  uftfi'iendly  ;  for  well  I  know 
tbaj;  eyen  a  pistol-bullet  rebounds 
fliUten§d  ft-oifl  ^'Qi;r  autlered  slvull, 
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After  pausing  a  few  moments  at 
the  arched  window,  where  a  huge 
corrugated  cannon  points  out  to  a 
beautiful  view  of  Eton  and  its 
vicinity,  and  having  been  shown  the 
machinery  of  the  clocks  I  shall  ask 
you,  Herne,  to  descend  with  me  this 
steep  flight ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I 
will  go  alone,  whilst  you  sink 
through  the  floor,  with  your  usual 
laugh  of  "  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  " 

And  now  to  ascend  the  Eound 
Tower — the  summit  of  my  present 
ambition.  The  ways  of  Ambition 
are  ever  toilsome,  and  this  winding 
staircase  is  so  fatiguing  that  it  is  an 
agreeable  relief  to  pause  half  way, 
and  look  down  through  the  loop- 
holes upon  the  lovely  flower-bedded 
slopes.  Not  far  from  here  was  the 
chamber  wherein  the  chivalrous 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  confined. 
Herne  the  Hunter,  who  seems  to 
have  been  at  that  time  remarkably 
fond  of  visiting  captives,  sometimes 
came  to  relieve  the  young  noble- 
man's monotony ;  and  once,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  showed  him  the  fair 
Geraldine  in  a  magic  vision.  The 
demon  hunter  had,  for  that  occa- 
sion, doffed  his  horned  head-dress 
— certainly  an  inconvenient  one  for 
indoor  wear  — and  adopted  an  ex- 
tinguisher-shaped cap  of  a  most 
fiendish  aspect. 

On  the  principal  landing  the 
muzzle  of  a  cannon,  embedded  in 
the  wall,  commands  the  ascent. 
Here,  again,  Herne  appeared  to 
Surrey  and  the  officer  in  charge, 
but,  on  their  approach,  retreated 
into  the  shadow.  That  is  always 
the  way  with  these  supernatural 
beings,  even  down  to  our  own 
spirit-rapping  days  ;  they  never  will 
submit  to  a  close  inspection. 

"Excelsior"  must  still  be  my 
motto,  for  there  are  abundance  of 
steps  to  ascend  yet.  Indeed  the 
sensation,  so  long  continued,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  Monument,  or  the 
treadmill,    I  can  scarcely  imagine 


so  weighty  a  monarch  as  Henry  VII 1. 
toiling  up  here.  Were  I  king  I 
would  have  a  species  of  hotel-lift  in 
this  well-staircase,  luxuriously  fitted 
up  inside  for  my  own  royal  use. 
Better  still  to  be  like  thee,  Herne, 
to  transport  myself  whither  I  list, 
without  any  bodily  toil  or  mecha- 
nical appliance  whatever,  but  by  a 
supernatural  power  to  melt  into  thin 
air,  or  sink  through  the  flooring, 
and  come  up  again  somewhere  else 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

Higher  up  there  is  a  circular 
passage  or  gallery  in  the  outer  shell 
or  wall  of  the  tower,  pierced  with 
loopholes  at  regular  intervals,  each 
presenting  a  different  section  of  a 
very  beautiful  natural  panorama; 
more  steps  still— and  at  last  I 
emerge  on  the  battlements. 

The  sergeant,  or  whatever  is  this 
double-medalled  military  individual 
stationed  here,  gives  much  infor- 
mation respecting  the  magnificent 
prospect  beneath.  The  forest,  I 
learn,  is  out  in  that  direction  ;  let 
me  not  forget  it,  for  I  aai  bound 
thither  presently.  He  also  describes 
the  formalities  gone  through  on  the 
Flag  Tower  at  the  approach  or  de- 
parture of  royalty.  Likewise  he 
speaks  of  Armstrong  guns  and  tra- 
jectories, that  "  go  up  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five,  with  a  sweep  like  a 
rocket,"  and  other  new-fangled 
scientific  war- appliances,  which 
rather  interfere  with  my  attempt  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  him  and 
Captain  Bouchier,  who  commanded 
here  in  the  days  of  bluff  King  Hal. 

Having  taken  a  good  survey  of 
the  superb  view,  I  descend  the  spiral 
staircase  in  about  a  sixth  of  the 
time  I  took  to  go  up,  pass  to  the 
courtyard  below,  and  look  up  at  the 
summit  of  the  Tower  with  a  feeling 
of  relief    By  the  way,  that  statue 

of  Charles  II.  in  the  ought 

to  be  looked  to.  The  incrustations 
of  age  in  works  of  art  are  interesting, 
but  a  mildewed  monarch  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasing  sight;  and  if  hi§ 
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Majesty  could  get  rid  of  that  coating 
of  verdigris,  he  would  be  far  less  an 
eyesore  than  at  present. 

After  this,  I  must,  as  in  duty 
bound,  visit  the  State  apartments — 
the  great  attraction  to  most  people 
— for  the  British  public  loves  to 
feast  its  Argus  eyes  on  splendour 
which  it  cannot  share.  The  mag- 
nificence of  these  rooms  is  un- 
doubtedly great,  and  the  guide  is 
very  minute  in  his  explanations  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  general  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  is  a  confused 
dazzle  of  mythological  paintings, 
and  carved  furniture,  and  suits  of 
armour,  and  gigantic  vases.  These 
places  always  seem  to  me  dreary  in 
proportion  to  their  magnificence, 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  royalty  fre- 
quently flying  to  newer  and  brighter 
residences.  Fancy  being  doomed 
to  sit  here  for  hours  on  some  hot 
summer's  day,  swathed  in  State 
robes,  to  receive  stiff  ambassadors 
and  boring  diplomatists  ! 

And  now,  Herne,  by  your  leave, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  this  very 
civil  attendant — there  is  a  calm  and 
mellow  politeness  about  these  royal 
functionaries  that  is  absolutely  de- 
lightful —  inspect  we  the  Castle 
stables.  They  seem  endless  in 
extent — some  contain  only  grey 
horses,  others  only  brown ;  some 
the  riding  horses,  others  those  used 
only  for  driving ;  some  the  horses 
of  equerries  and  attendants,  others 
the  favoured  and  beautiful  steeds 
sacred  to  the  monarch  and  the 
monarch's  kin.  In  what  luxury, 
and  ease,  and  comfort,  and  elegance 
do  these  fortunate  creatures  live ! 
They  even  have  their  hospital,  at  a 
convenient  distance,  well  placed  as 
to  air  and  salutaiy  influences,  where 
all  sick,  old,  or  otherwise  disabled 
animals  are  duly  placed.  Truly, 
it  is  often  better  to  be  a  royal  horse 
than  a  human  labourer  ! 

Next  we  adjourn  to  the  carriage- 
houses,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
vehicles  of  every  size  and  make, 


from  the  Russian  droshky  to  the 
lumbering  old  State  carriage  of 
George  III.  Carriages  for  fine  days 
and  wet  days,  for  high-days  and 
holidays,  for  public  shows  and  pri- 
vate outings,  for  all  possible  and 
impossible  occasions.  Surely  the 
exalted  owner  cannot  know  one-half 
of  them  by  sight.  Many  of  them 
are  presents — for  the  principle  of 
"  to  tht  m  that  hath  shall  be  given  " 
is  largely  carried  out  towards  those 
that  sit  on  thrones. 

But,  let  us  leave  Man  and  his 
magnificence  for  awhile,  and  listen 
to  Nature  and  hers.  Having  seen 
the  tame  lions  of  Windsor  Castle, 
we  will  seek  the  wilder  denizens  of 
its  sylvan  surroundings.  For  Herne 
is  getting  impatient  and  scornful  of 
all  this  pomp  and  pride ;  he  erects 
his  antlered  head,  draws  up  his 
gigantic  form  to  its  full  height, 
points  with  his  rugged  arm  out 
yonder,  and  exclaims,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  To  the  Forest !  To  the 
Forest !  " 


Part  II. — The  Forest. 

''Will  none  but  Herne  the  Hunter 
serve  your  turn '? " 
*        *        ^        -Sf        -Jf  ■}«■ 

"  Be  you  in  the  Park  about  midnight, 
by  Heme's  Oak,  and  you  shall  see 
wonders." 

^         -Sf        -Jf         -Sf        -x-  -X- 

"  The  hour  draws  on ;  to  the  oak  !  to 
the  oak  !" 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Yes,  Heme,  we  will  away  to  the 
Forest.  But,  alas !  where  is  the 
Forest  ?  What  has  become  of 
that  magnificent  sylvan  wilderness 
which,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
was  a  hundred  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  stretched  out  into  half-a- 
dozen  counties  ?  As  far  as  appears 
yet,  it  is  sadly  circumscribed,  and 
what  remains  is  smoothed  and 
tamed  down  to  the  genteel  trimness 
of   a  park,  which  bears   to  the 
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*'  forest  primeval "  the  same  re- 
semblance as  does  a  modern  ex- 
quisite to  his  mail-clad  ancestor. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  to  the  bridge 
on  the  road  to  Datchet,  along  the 
water  side,  through  the  fields  oppo- 
site Eton.  Kural  toilers  and  play- 
ful children  enliven  the  meadows  ; 
boats  and  punts  give  hfe  to  the 
river,  and  numerous  disciples  of 
Izaak  Walton  stand  half  hidden  by 
the  flags  on  the  banks.  These  are 
pleasant  and  summer-like  objects, 
but  not  altogether  accordant,  Herne, 
with  your  mood  or  mine.  We  are 
for  the  Wild  Wood,  and  the  Home 
Park  has  become  too  homely  to  re- 
present it  to  our  satisfaction.  I 
hold  it  useless  to  pursue  the  pilgrim- 
age much  farther  in  this  direction. 
Through  the  town  ap^ain,  therefore, 
and  enter  the  Long  Walk.  Splendid 
avenue !  but  still  comparatively 
tame  and  monotonous,  with  its  tall 
elms  standing  like  a  double  line  of 
soldiers  marshalled  before  their 
monarch — well  represented  by  that 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.,  which  crowns  Snow  Hill,  and 
looms  so  grandly  in  the  distance. 

Well  named,  too,  is  the  L  ng 
Walk — though  it  would  make  but  a 
short  drive — and  better  adapted  to 
horses  that  "  devour  the  ground," 
than  to  poor  pedestrians  who  caa 
only  nibble  it. 

But  I  must  not  forget  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  present 
pilgrimage,  and  very  anxious  are  my 
inquiries  of  the  species  of  wood- 
land beadle  that  marks  the  guarded 
way.  Keeper,  what  of  Heme's  Oak? 
Ah  me !  this  is  indeed  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all!  Heme's  Oak  is 
no  more.  Ten  years  ago  some  ill- 
wind  uprooted  it,  profane  human 
hands  removed  the  prostrate  giant, 
and  a  young  tree  was  planted  on  its 
site.  Yes,  the  mighty,  time-honoured 
tree  has  wholly  disappeared,  and 
what  consolation  is  it  to  me  to  be 
told  that  some  of  its  remnants  are 


still  preserved  in  Shakespeare's 
house  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  some 
eighty  miles  away  ? 

However,  I  find  some  consola- 
tion (it  may  be  somewhat  of  the 
"  sour-grapes  "  order),  in  reflecting 
that  it  was  never  incontestably 
proved  that  the  tree  in  question  was 
the  veritable  Heme's,  mentioned  by 
the  "  Immortal  Bard."  Even  its 
position  has  been  disputed,  and  it 
is  certain  that  "  the  pit  where  the 
fairies  couched  "  has  long  ago  been 
filled  up.  After  all,  it  is  the  mental 
association,  and  not  the  material 
object,  that  constitutes  the  charm, 
and  any  old  decayed  tree  would 
serve  the  purpose,  if  I  could  only 
bring  myself  to  believe  in  its  iden- 
tity ;  to  discover  afterwards  that  T 
had  wasted  my  enthusiasm  upon  an 
arboreal  impostor  would  certainly 
be  annoying,  but  ignorance  would 
be  bliss  till  then.  But  here  is  an 
outlet  at  last,  an  effectual  break  in 
our  Long  Walk,  and  the  Great  Park 
expands  before  us  in  apparently 
limitless  extent,  promising  great 
things  to  the  lover  of  woodland 
scenery.  So,  ye  powers  that  be 
within  these  forest  realms,  I  crave 
your  pardon,  and  own  I  have  done 
you  wrong.  You  have  enclosed,  and 
that  extensively,  but  you  have  still 
left  much  sylvan  beauty  for  us  to 
enjoy;  all  is  not  imprisoned  within 
spiked  railings.  Heme's  terrible 
countenance  relaxes  at  this  point, 
and  I  feel  so  grateful  at  the  dis- 
covery, that  I  look  back  with  the 
loyalest  admiration  at  the  splendid 
abode  of  our  rnonarchs  which  I 
have  just  quitted.  Ah!  this  is  in- 
deed a  great  park,  and  promises  to 
grow  into  a  forest  as  we  proceed. 
Already  the  trees  seem  to  become 
wilder,  and  to  stretch  their  arms  in 
freedom  and  joy  at  their  emancipa- 
tion from  the  keeper  and  the  gar- 
dener. And,  more  than  this,  there 
are  deer,  and  there  are  rabbits,  and 
that  in  profusion.    It  is  gratifying 
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to  find  that  the  deer  are  not  tame, 
not  degenerate  creatures,  to  be  fed 
out  of  the  hand,  but  so  far  wild 
as  to  regard  humanity  witli  much 
timidity  and  suspicion.  They  are  of 
all  shades  and  tints,  compounded 
of  black,  and  red,  and  brown  ;  some 
are  nearly  white,  and  their  colours, 
contrast,  and  movement,  form  a 
most  attractive  spectacle.  Some- 
times they  close  into  a  compact 
regular  line  or  a  solid  phalanx,  the 
tender  fawn  following  its  mother 
in  the  central  part,  and  the  stately 
hart  guarding  the  exterior.  At 
times  the  latter  will  linger  behind, 
and  seem  half-minded  to  stand  his 
ground  in  defiance  of  man.  '  But 
as  you  advance  he,  too,  trots  off 
gracefully  to  rejoin  the  herd,  whose 
retreat  is  not  so  much  a  decided 
flight  as  a  sort  of  slow,  but  effectual, 
disappearance.  They  do  not  seem 
so  much  to  flee,  as  to — 

"  Fade  away  into  the  forest  dim." 

It  is  far  different  with  the  rabbits. 
They  "  stand  not  on  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  go  at  once,"  as 
soon  as  they  behold  the  approach- 
ing intruder.  One  moment's  recon- 
noitring at  the  threshold  of  their 
homes,  and  then,  perceiving  danger, 
they  vanish  suddenly  and  simul- 
taneously. 

And  then,  wandering  without  aim 
or  plan,  or  chart  or  compass,  care- 
less of  time  and  distance,  and 
occupied  only  with  the  observations 
of  the  moment,  I  find  myself  on  the 
summit  of  Snow  Hill,  close  by  the 
colossal  effigy  of  King  George  III., 
which,  at  different  points,  and 
various  degrees  of  i-emoteness,  has 
ever  and  anon  flashed  upon  my 
view.  ' 

It  has  an  imposing  and  rugged 
grandeur,  this  Statue,  as  it  rises 
gigantic  above  us,  perched  on  a 
pedestal  of  huge  rough  stones,  with 
shrubs  bursting  out  of  their  in- 
terstices.     Standing  beneath  the 


charger's  feet,  and  looking  up  at 
his  elephantine  proportions,  one 
feels  a  kind  of  awe  and  terror  of 
being  trampled  under  his  ponde- 
rous tread.  The  statue  has  been 
mellowed  by  time  into  a  rich  light 
brown  tint,  just  now  standing  out 
in  fine  contrast  to  the  bright  blue 
sky,  and  its  fleecy  white  clouds.  Very 
distinct  and  expressive  shines  out 
the  countenance  of  the  benevolent 
old  monarch,  whose*  Roman  habit, 
however,  looks  about  as  appropri- 
ate on  him  as  would  a  suit  of  chain- 
armour  or  the  state  robes  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  Why  should  a  latter- 
day  king  of  England,  standing  in 
his  own  grounds,  be  dressed  up  as 
Julius  Caesar?  But  let  that  pass, 
it  was  the  taste  of  the  times.  The 
effigy  is  a  fine  one,  and  a  pleasing 
finish  to  the  Long  Walk.  It  was  a 
splendid  view  from  the  Castle  to 
the  Statue,  and  the  enchantment 
that  distance  lends  is  well  repaid 
in  this  case,  for  it  is  a  splendid  view 
from  the  Statue  to  the  Castle. 

Pause  here  and  let  the  eye  roam 
over  the  prospect  of  town,  and 
Castle,  and  wood,  and  hill,  and 
river,  and  the  grand  sweep  of  the 
Long  Walk  itself,  leading  a  sheer 
three  miles  up  to  the  gates.  And 
while  the  senses  are  charmed  by 
the  present,  the  imagination  flees 
back  to  the  past: — to  Edward  of 
Windsor,  holding  a  "  Chapter  of- 
the  Garter,"or  taking  part  in  a  splen- 
did tournament  ;  to  Eichard  II., 
keeping  here  his  sumptuous  court ; 
to  Henry  VIII.,  issuing  forth  at 
the  head  of  a  goodly  train  of 
knights,  and  dames,  and  nobles; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  witnessing 
"the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
within  those  regal  walls. 

Around,  the  view  is  park-like 
still ;  but  1  begin  to  perceive  that 
we  are  on  the  track  of  a  genuine 
forest.  Upon  the  hill  are  noble 
oaks  and  elms  and  beeches,  dis- 
posed after  no  landscape  gardener's 
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plan,  but  growing  in  all  the  un- 
trammeled  freedom  and  luxuriance 
of  nature.  Man,  it  is  true,  has 
often  intruded  here  his  marring 
and  jarring  personality,  and  on  the 
barks  of  some  of  the  trees  names 
have  been  cut,  not  great  and  noble 
or  tender  and  beloved  names,  but 
those  of  the  ubiquitous  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson. 

But  what  a  sylvan  Paradise  is 
here !  On  every  side  are  lovely 
vistas,  sloping  downward,  the  sun- 
light flashing  through,  and  athwart, 
and  over  them,  with  indescribable 
efl'ects.  Som.e  broad  trunks  are 
covered  with  Hues  of  shade  crossing 
each  other  almost  in  a  regular  net- 
work pattern,  and  beauteously  the 
radiance  glistens  on  the  satin  skin 
of  the  silver  beeches.  The  foUage 
has  all  the  variety  of  tint,  and  the 
close,  massive,  and  mossy  con- 
sistence peculiar  to  early  autumn. 
There  are  many  trees  of  majestic 
height  and  splendid  girth,  standing 
in  isolated  beauty,  or  gathered  in 
picturesque  groups,  and  showing 
every  contrast  of  form  ;  trees  of 
duplex  growth,  so  that  one  is 
puzzled  whether  to  call  them  twins, 
or  each  a  double  tree ;  snake-like 
trees,  self-embracing  in  mighty 
folds,  suggestive  of  the  Laocoon ; 
trees  so  strangely  irregular,  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  were 
upside  down,  and  the  gnarled 
roots,  not  the  branches, were  spread- 
ing in  the  air;  and  straight,  smooth, 
upright  trees,  but  with  masses 
of  rough  wood  surging  up  to 
their  feet  like  billows  on  a  beach. 
Here  is  a  huge  old  oak,  in  outline 
as  weird  and  ragged,  Heme,  as 
thine  own  horns.  It  might  be  the 
very  tree  where  thou  didst  lead  the 
bluff  King  Hal  so  fine  a  trick,  as 
recorded  by  Ainsworth.  The  terri- 
ble monarch  drew  his  sword  and 
swore  by  God's  death  !  "  to  have 
at  thee,  but  thou,  with  thy  "  Ho  ! 
ho !   ho  ! "   of  mocking  laughter, 


dodged  his  blows,  and  tantalizingly 
slipped  round  and  round  the  tree  in 
a  kind  of  circular  retreat,  rendering 
the  pursuit  as  futile  as  that  of  a 
kitten  running  after  its  own  tail. 

Among  the  spreading  ferns,  and 
the  roots  of  the  ancient  oak-trees, 
there  is  a  very  universe  of  rabbits. 
They  have  their  kingdoms  and 
colonies,  and  outlying  dependen- 
cies, in  every  direction.  The 
softest  human  footstep  rouses 
dozens  of  these  active  and  vigilant 
creatures,  and  away  they  scamper, 
their  tails  flashing  white  in  the  sun, 
to  the  friendly  shelter  of  their 
burrows,  doubtless  regarding  the 
open  space  of  greensward  that 
intervenes  between  fern  and  war- 
ren as  a  perilous  ocean  to  be 
crossed. 

There  is  a  small  stream — to  them 
a  large  river— trickling  over  a  rocky 
bed  and  under  the  roots  of  sturdy 
trees  ;  the  banks  are  all  riddled  and 
undermined,  for  here  the  rabbits 
have  built  a  mighty  city.  As  we 
proceed,  we  rouse  other  natives  of 
the  forest.  Small  birds  spring  up 
from  the  underwood,  and  make  off 
to  some  safer  point;  larger  birds  — 
it  may  be  pheasants — flash  into 
sight  a  moment,  and  then  dis- 
appear. A  squirrel,  finding  himself 
on  the  bare  ground,  rashes  to  a  tree, 
runs  up  twenty  feet  or  so,  but,  at 
that  point,  changes  his  mind,  comes 
down  and  ascends  another  tree, 
which  he  judges  to  afford  more 
security. 

And  so  we  wander  on,  through 
stretches  of  fern,  and  forest  glade, 
and  open  space,  and  by  the  shore 
of  miniature  lakes,  drooped  over  by 
pendulous  trees,  whose  trunks  are 
girt  with  ivy.  This  is  true  solitude 
— real  remoteness  from  gregarious 
Man,  even  the  most  resolute  tourist 
or  pic-nicker.  The  spirit  of  the 
place — of  its  beauty  and  its  isola- 
tion— enters  into  my  being.  I  long 
to  forget  entirely  the  actual  world. 
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Let  me  leap  up  behind  thee,  Herne, 
upon  thy  bare-backed  steed,  and, 
casting  aside  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  all  its  artificialities, 
conventionalisms,  and  restrictions, 
plunge  into  the  heart  of  the  old 
forest,  as  it  was  in  thy  best  days. 
How  wild  and  beautiful,  and  bound- 
less it  is  !  how  solitary,  and  yet  how 
full  of  life  !  The  dun  deer  starts 
from  his  lair ;  the  rabbit  scampers 
from  its  burrow ;  the  thrush  springs 
from  the  covert ;  as  we  thunder 
along,  the  phantom  coal-black  steed 
snorts  and  breathes  forth  smoke  ; 
the  weird  owl  flies  around  over  our 
heads ;  and  a  pack  of  phantom 
hounds,  black  as  night,  start  up  and 
follow  with  hollow  sepulchral  hay- 
ings. The  blast  of  the  magic  bugle 
awakes  the  echoes  of  the  forest, 
which  seem  to  tremble  as  in  terror 
of  the  awful  sound. 

Away,  away!  and  on,  and  on  !  at 
a  headlong  and  furious  pace;  a 
thrill  of  delirious  ecstasy  and  wild 
excitement  pervades  us,  the  blood 
courses  through  our  veins  like  fire, 
and  we  feel  that  we  cannot,  will 
not,  must  not,  pause  one  moment 
until  we  reach  the  Haunted  Tree ! 

Away,  away !  the  trees  rush  past 
in  a  whirl  of  confused  hues  and 
forms,  ever  increasing  in  swiftness, 
till  the  whole  forest  seems  a  mere 
flying  streak  of  green  and  brown. 
The  Long  Walk — that  rugged  wood- 
land track — is  traversed  as  if  it  were 
but  the  matter  of  a  few  yards ;  and 
yet  the  great  equestrian  statue  is 
not  either  approached  or  left,  for 
its  time  is  not  yet ;  several  dynasties 
must  pass  before  the  Brunswick 
fills  the  English  throne,  where  now 
is  seated  Richard,  the  last  Planta- 
genet.  Here  is  tlie  tree,  but  it  is 
not  yet  haunted,  or  scathed,  or  his- 
torical. It  is  a  stately,  mature,  and 
wide-spreading  oak,  its  leaves  just 
now  tinged  with  the  richness  of 
summer's  decline.  From  its  posi- 
tion and  size  it  towers  like  a  king 


above  the  groups  of  younger  trees, 
and  overlooks  a  wild  and  thorny 
dell,  beyond  which  stretches  the 
wildest  of  forest  land. 

And  thou,  Herne,  art  not  yet  a 
weird  antlered  spectre,  with  a  blight 
upon  thy  shadowy  existence ;  I  see 
thee  as  thou  wert,  a  young  and 
comely  hunter,  skilled  in  all  wood 
craft,  clad  in  garb  of  green,  with  bow 
and  quiver,and  wood -knife,  and  hunt- 
ing-horn, going  forth  into  the  forest, 
attended  by  thy  faithful  hounds. 
In  the  golden  blaze  of  noon-day,  or 
when  moonlight  bathes  the  forest 
in  a  radiance  like  that  of  Fairy- 
land, thou  art  wont  to  rest  from  thy 
toils  at  the  rugged  feet  of  the  mighty 
oak  at  the  edge  of  the  dell.  That 
tree  has  for  thee  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion ;  its  verdant  cover  affords  thee 
a  retreat  more  luxurious  than  the 
gilded  halls  of  thy  royal  master. 

But  the  fatal  time  comes  ;  a  spell 
falls  on  thee— thy  woodsman's  skill 
is  gone ;  thine  arrows  fly  wide  of 
the  mark.  Folks  say  that  thou  art 
bewitched — that  thou  hast  been 
tempted  by  the  fiend,  who  has  de- 
ceived thee,  as  usual.  Envy  and 
slander  encompass  thee;  conspiracy 
undermines  thy  prospects  ;  thou  art 
disgraced— fallen  in  the  r  oyal  favour. 
The  blow  is  too  heavy.  "  That  way 
madness  lies"— and  despair,  and 
death.  At  length  thou  art  driven  to 
the  last  and  worst  of  remedies.  It 
is  winter  now,  and  evening;  the 
wind  moans  dismally  through  the 
denuded  forest;  the  oak  stands  grim 
and  desolate  in  the  murky  twilight. 
Thou  dost  stealthily  enter  this  lone 
and  gloomy  place,  approach  the 
tree,  and  adjust  a  strong  halter  to 
its  stoutest  limb.  A  few  minutes, 
and  thy  spirit  has  flown — whither? 
—  and  the  winter  winds  have  one 
plaything  the  more  in  that  lifeless 
mass  that  dangles  from  the  sturdy 
branch.  Days  pass  ere  the  deed  is 
discovered,  and  in  the  interval  the 
carrion  crow  is  busy,  and  the  owl 
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often  wheels  hooting  round  the  tree, 
perplexed  at  that  strange  object. 
And,  more  than  this,  a  fearful 
storm  descended  on  that  fatal  night, 
the  lightning  hath  stricken  and 
scathed  the  oak,  and  never  more 
will  it  flourish  in  symmetry  and 
vigour.  No,  it  has  become  a  marked 
and  evil  thing,  to  be  dreaded  and 
avoided;  and  superstitious  folks 
declare  that  thy  spectre,  **  with 
great  ragged  horns  and  rusty 
chain,"  haunts  the  spot  at  mid- 
night, and  stalks  around  the  oak 
with  awful  imprecations.  To  thy 
demon  malice  they  attribute  the 
losses  and  diseases  of  their  cattle ; 
and  thus  the  legend  takes  form 
and  completeness,  and  becomes 
historical.  Years  have  rolled  on, 
and  a  "  huge  fat  man,"  bent  on  an 
errand  of  libertine  gallantry,  keeps 
tryst  beneath  thy  oak;  for  awhile 
he  usurps  thy  sylvan  crown — the 
horned  helmet — and  travesties  thy 
spiritual  aspect  in  his  own  most 


substantial  person.  But  retribution 
soon  comes  upon  him ;  he  falls  into 
the  snare  he  has  laid  for  others  ; 
a  host  of  self-made  fairies  so 
"  pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and 
turn  him  about,"  that  Falstaff  is' 
utterly  defeated  and  crest-fallen, 
and  yet  continues  to  be  the  most 
amusing  old  scamp  in  the  whole 
range  of  dramatic  literature. 

All  these  fancies  and  memories 
shoot  through  my  mind  with 
thought's  proverbial  rapidity  during 
that  wild  ride  behind  the  demon 
hunter,  on  his  bare-backed  steed  ; 
but  anon  the  rapid  motion  beneath 
me  becomes,  not  that  of  legs,  but 
of  wheels  ;  the  forest  is  left  behind, 
Herne  and  all  his  surroundings 
have  disappeared,  and  here  is  the 
nineteenth  century  again,  and  the 
window  of  a  prosaic  railway  car- 
riage, through  which  there  is  a 
brief  but  beautiful  view  of  wooded 
and  castellated  Windsor,  vanishing 
away  in  the  autumn  sunset. 
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SCHILLEE'S  MACBETH." 


The  translation  of  "  Macbeth  "  was 
the  only  play  of  Shakespeare's  so 
completed  by  Schiller  as  to  be  re- 
presented on  the  German  stage.  In 
the  varieties  of  language  which  oc- 
cur we  trace  distinctly  how  utterly 
different  the  feelings  and  minds  of 
two  great  authors,  viewing  the 
same  object,  may  be.  And  these 
very  minutiae  enable  us  to  discover 
not  only  the  mental  but  also  the 
physical  relations  which  induced 
Schiller  to  take  upon  himself  the 
onus  of  producing  a  translation  of 
one  of  the  grandest  plays  ever 
written. 

Looking  at  the  translation  from 
entirely  an  English  point  of  view, 
v^ithout  entering  into  the  German 
spirit  of  mysticism,  as  well  as  what 
might  be  termed  discipline  of 
thought,  in  which  ideas  are  arrayed 
in  military  formation,  we  would  at 
first  experience  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. The  fiery  language 
used  and  loved  by  Shakespeare  is 
rendered  tamely,  the  happy  descrip- 
tion of  Macbeth  by  Eoss,  as 
"Bellona's  bridegroom,"  is  left 
untranslated,  and  we  do  not  feel  so 
carried  away  by  the  translation  as 
by  the  original. 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  teem 
with  the  art  of  the  poacher-poet, 
his  language  is  strongly  and  emi- 
nently virile,  in  many  instances 
coarse,  but  a  coarseness  which 
sweeps  us  along,  which  we  feel 
comes  in  with  the  ponderous  blow 
of  the  sledge-hammer,  leaving  the 
pure  refined  idea  more  lovely,  and 
more  clearly  brought  forward. 
Every  one  who  reads  Shakespeare  in 
his  own  language  can  portray  for 


himself  the  poet  and  his  character 
as  a  man, — can  easily  believe  him 
capable  of  lampooning  the  magis- 
trate who  would  prevent  his  nightly 
expeditions — expeditions  which  per- 
haps filled  his  soul  with  the  poetry 
of  the  elements,  which  taught  him 
by  the  rhythmical  sighing  of  the 
wind,  by  the  rippling  of  the  brooks, 
that  poetry  which  is  seldom  felt  by 
the  chamber-bard. 

To  understand  the  character  of 
Schiller,  as  well  as  the  discrepancies 
that  have  crept  into  the  translation, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  look  over  his 
earlier  life,  and  thus  find  the  reasons 
of  much  which  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  to  comprehend. 

Johann  Christoph  Friederich 
Schiller  was  born  at  Marbach,  a 
town  of  Wurtemburg,  November 
lOUi,  1759.  The  influence  of  his 
mother  was  exerted  from  his  ear- 
liest youth  to  foster  in  his  mind 
a  love  for  the  clerical  professioH ; 
and  in  all  the  w^orks  which  issued 
from  his  pen  we  distinctly  find  the. 
feeling  of  religious  reverence  to  be 
uppermost.  The  same  love  of  na- 
ture which  is  so  discernible  in 
Shakespeare  is  recorded  of  Schiller, 
who,  when  but  a  mere  boy,  was 
found  by  his  father  weeping  pro- 
fusely while  gazing  at  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  a  terrible  thunder-storm 
then  raging;  and,  better  to  see  the 
struggle  of  the  elements,  the  boy 
had  climbed  into  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and,  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
musical  accord  and  discord,  his 
over-strung  nerves  gave  way,  and 
he  burst  into  tears. 

In  the  "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans," 
the  mystic  voices  were  heard  by 
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Joan  of  Arc  when  seated  under  the 
branches  of  her  favourite  tree,  and 
by  them  she  felt  urged  to  undertake 
the  task  of  freeing  her  country 
from  the  invading  English.  The 
play  of  the  J ungfrau  von  Orleans  " 
brings  us  a  better  understanding  of 
the  mystical-loving,  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, tone  which  so  completely 
possessed  Schiller,  and  adds  an  ad- 
ditional charm  to  his  writings. 

The  wish  to  become  a  priest  was, 
however,  destined  to  be  frustrated, 
as  we  find  that  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg,  the  former  patron 
of  the  elder  Schiller,  having  founded 
a  school  for  the  sons  of  military 
officers,  ordered  young  Schiller  to 
be  enrolled   as   a   member.  The 
military  exactness  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic  of  G-erman  education, 
and  which  perhaps  enables  them  in 
most  cases  to  dig  up  the  literary 
matter  without  shaping  the  mass, 
soon  became  repugnant  to  Schiller,' 
and  man/  were  the  heart-burnings 
he  felt  when  called  upon  to  prose- 
cute studies  laid  before  him  in  so 
uninviting  a  manner.    Medicine  he 
undertook  as  a  profession  to  free 
himself  from  the  dry  exactitude  of 
the  law. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two 
appeared  the  Robbers,"  a  work 
which  roused  Germany  to  enthusi- 
asm, but  which  also  brought  down 
the  censure  of  the  Duke  upon  the 
poet.  Having  ordered  Schiller  to 
appear  before  him,  the  Duke  not 
only  expressed  to  him  his  disap- 
proval of  the  sentiments  contained 
m  the  play,  but  also  spoke  strongly 
against  the  literary  merit,  graci- 
ously adding,  however,  that  he  him- 
selt  would  be  willing  to  grant,  in 
this  latter  particular,  his  aid  and 
advice.  This  offer  not  meeting  a 
reception  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  the  ducal  Mec^uas,  Schiller  was 
ordered  to  return  to  his  regiment, 
and  to  produce  no  work,  not  rulat- 
mg  to  his  medical  duties. 
In  the  year  1783,  Schiller  havin^^ 


previously  fled  from  his  native  land, 
appeared  "  Fiesco,"  a  work  which 
was  received  with  the  same  admira- 
tion accorded  to  the  "Eobbers." 
This  obtained  for  him  the  post  of 
poet  to  the  theatre  at  Mannheim, 
and  placed  him  in  a  position  of 
comparative  ease,  as  well  as  render- 
ing him  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
the  infuriated  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg. 

In  this  capacity  Schiller  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  it  was 
during  his  leisure  hours  that  he 
worked  at  the  translation  of  "  Mac- 
beth," which,  however,  only  ap- 
peared later  at  Weimar. 

After  a  residence  at  Mannheim 
of  about  eighteen  months,  Schiller 
longed  for  a  wider  scope,  and  leav- 
ing this  place,  published  at  LeipziV 
m  the  year  1786,  his  "  Don  Carlos,'' 
a  work  which  shows  the  poetical 
youth  to  have  become  the  poetical 
man. 

In  the  year  1788  Goethe  and 
Schiller  met  for  the  first  time,  and 
this  acquaintance   ripened  into  a 
friendship  which  left  its  prints  upon 
the  minds  of  both.    In  the  year 
1799  appeared  "  Wallenstein,""'  re- 
specting which    Mr.    Carlyle  ob- 
serves—"  Germany,  indeed,  boasts 
of  Goethe,  and,  on  some  rare  occa- 
sions, it  must  be  owned  that  Goethe 
has  shown  talents  of  a  higher  order 
than  are  here  manifested;  but  he 
has  made  no  regular  or  powerful 
exertion  of  them  :  '  Eaust'  is  but 
a  careless  eff"usion  compared  with 
'  Wallenstein.'     The  latter  is  in 
truth  a  vast  and  magnificent  work. 
What  an   assemblage  of  images, 
ideas,  emotions,  disposed  in  the  most 
felicitous  and  impressive  order  !  We 
have  conquerors,  statesmen,  ambi-  ' 
tious  generals,  marauding  soldiers, 
heroes,  and  heroines,  all  acting  and 
feeling  as  they  would  in  nature,  all 
faithfully  depicted,  yet  all  embel- 
lished by  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and 
all  made  conducive  to  heighten  one 
paramount  impression,   our  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  three  chief  charac- 
ters of  the  piece."  And  again : 
"  Schiller's  genius  is  of  a  kind  much 
narrower  than  Shakespeare's;  but  in 
his  own  peculiar  province,  the  ex- 
citing of  lofty,  earnest,  strong  emo- 
tion, he  admits  of  no  superior." 

In  1800  appeared  a  tragedy, 
taking  its  source  from  English  his- 
tory, and  which  depicts  two  Queens 
of  England,  as  viewed  from  a  Ger- 
man poetical  light.  "  Maria  Stuart" 
is,  without  doubt,  the  work  of  a 
poet,  and  deserves  a  better  treat- 
ment than  the  summary  dismissal 
it  receives  from  Mr.  Carlyle.  What- 
ever may  be  the  idea  entertained 
concerning  the  character  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
is  tarnished  by  tlie  execution  of  her 
cousin,  and  that  the  admirers  of 
Burleigh  must  turn  rapidly  over  a 
leaf  in  his  history  tinged  with  royal 
blood.  AVith  a  happy  inspiration, 
Mary  Stuart  sends,  by  the  flying 
clouds,  a  farewell  to  her  "  beau 
pays  de  France"  : — 

"  Eilende  Wolken  !    Segler  der  Liifte  ! 
War  mit  euch  wanderte,  mit  euch 
schifFte ; 

Griisset  mir  freundlich,  mein  Ju- 

gendland  ! 
Ich  bin  gefangen,  ich  bin  in  Banden 
Ach,  ich  hab'  Keinen  andern  Ge- 

sandten 

Erei  in  den  Luften  ist  en  re  Bahn, 
Ihr  seid  nicht  dieser  Konigin  un- 
terthan." 

Left  friendless,  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  has 
no  messenger  to  send  to  the  land 
of  her  youth  but  the  flying  clouds, 
and  to  them  she  imparts  her  greet- 
ing. 

In  1801  appeared  the  "  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,"  a  poetical  conception 
based  upon  the  mystic  drama  which 
was,  through  its  terrible  ending,  so 
fearful  a  blot  upon  the  histories  of 
Erance  and  England.  And  here 
agaiu  Schiller  and  Shakespeare  meet. 


In  the  first  part  of  "  Henry  VI.," 
the  vulgar  hoyden  called  Joan  is  a 
character  evidently  created  to  please 
the  pit ;  her  actions  are  loud,  many 
of  tlie  expressions  put  in  her  mouth 
wonld  be  more  apropos  in  that  of 
a  Billingsgate  fish-fag.  She  fights 
with  the  Dauphin  and  overcomes 
him,  and  we  almost  hear  that  one, 
two,  and  thrust,  so  delightful  to  the 
gods  in  the  gallery,  who  accom- 
panied the  combat  with  cries  of 
"  bravo." 

As  described  by  Schiller,  the  same 
character  fills  us  with  admiration ; 
we  feel  that  she  is  Heaven-inspired, 
the  branches  overshadowing  her  are 
filled  with  mystic  voices,  she  sees 
the  Virgin  urging  her  onwards,  and 
bidding  her  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  no  earthly  passion  to  fill  a 
breast  now  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Heaven.  The  historical  inaccu- 
racy which  gives  to  this  poetic  crea- 
tion a  poetic  death  is  pardonable. 
Joanna  dies  as  she  had  lived,  for  her 
country — dies  in  the  arms  of  her 
King,  and  the  banner  which  she  held 
to  lead  the  armies  of  France  to  vic- 
tory, falling  from  her  dying  grasp, 
covers  her  ;  while,  at  a  signal  from 
the  King,  the  banners  held  by  the 
soldiers  and  knights  are  lowered,  her 
last  sigh  being  one  of  joy  at  being 
once  more  among  her  people  : — 

"  Short  is  the  sorrow — eternal  is  the 
joy." 

Another  part  of  the  same  play 
shows  us  that  the  prejudices  of  a 
defeated  nation,  their  vanquished 
pride,  once  wounded  and  overcome, 
are  utterly  unjust.  Thus  it  was 
with  England,  and  Schiller  has  por- 
trayed our  weakness  and  our  de- 
feats with  the  tender  feeling  of  true 
poetry,  making  our  heroes  to  die 
like  warriors,  to  be  borne  home- 
wards on  their  shields,  and  our  foes 
to  feel  full  of  chivalrous  sentiment 
when  looking  at  the  proud  form  of 
Talbot  stretched  in  death's  agonies 
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before  tbem.  In  "  Henry  YI."  the 
Bastard  of  Orleans  insults  the  dead 
Talbot,  who,  lying  at  his  feet,  holds 
the  body  of  his  son  in  his  arms  ; — 

"  Bast.  Hew   them   to  pieces,  hack 
their  bones  asunder, 
Whose  life  was   England's  glory, 
Gallia's  wonder." 

This  same  character,  inspired  by 
the  Grerman  author,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Furchtbarer  Talbot !  Unbezwing- 
licher ! 

Nimmst  Du  vorlieb  mit  so  geringem 
Raura 

Uud  Frankreichs  weite  Erde  konnte 
nicht 

Dem  Streben  deines  Riesengeistes 
gniigen." 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  scene,  and 
mention,  as  our  own  opinion,  that 
the  speech  of  the  King,  referring  to 
Talbot,  equals  in  beauty  the  famous 
last  scene  in  the"  Julius  Csesar  "  of 
Shakespeare,  containing  the  speech 
of  Antonius  over  the  body  of 
Brutus.  In  continuation  of  the 
same  subject,  we  may'  mention  that 
IScene  4,  Act  V.,  of  the  first  part 
of  "  Henry  YI."  contains  the  same 
idea,  though  worked  in  another  form, 
as  the  scene  in  the  "  Jungfrau," 
when  Thibaut  d'Arc  denounces  liis 
daughter  as  being  an  agent  of  the 
infernal  powers.  We  seldom  find 
in  German  thought  the  sentiment 
of  theatrical  exhibition ;  the  crea- 
tions of  their  brain  are,  in  many 
cases,  idealized,  but  always  natural, 
never  posing,  possessing  qualities 
which  make  tbem  to  be  loved,  hated, 
or  despised,  but  qualities  wliich  we 
feel  to  be  real.  In  no  case  is 
Joanna  anything  but  a  woman,  and 
one  of  the  purest  of  her  sex ;  she 
is  represented  as  believing  herself 
to  be  the  direct  messenger  of  God  ; 
and  her  life,  actions,  thoughts, 
all  show  that  in  her  that  belief 
is  real.    In  the  fourth  scene  of  the 


Prologue  we  find  that  she  is  ordered 
(as  we  have  already  mentioned) 
never  to  permit  love  for  any  man 
to  awake  within  her  heart  the  sin- 
ful flames  of  earthly  passion.  This 
commandment  fills  her  imagination, 
and  is  the  moving  idea  of  the  whole 
character.  We  find  her,  though 
admiring  Dunois,  rejecting  the  ofter 
of  his  hand,  through  the  feeling  that 
she  must  complete  the  work  ordered 
by  the  Divine  Yirgin  : — 

"Berufen  bin  ich  zu  ganz  anderm 
Werk 

Die  reine  Jungfran  nur  kann  es  vol- 
lenden 

Ich  bin  die  Kriegerin  des  hochsten 
Gottes 

Und  keinem  Manne  kann  ich  Gattia 
sein." 

And  again  when,  in  the  seventh 
scene  of  the  second  act,  Mont- 
gomery, having  pleaded  in  vain  for 
his  life,  in  the  name  of  his  aged 
father^  strives  to  touch  a  sympa- 
thetic chord  by  urging  the  love  of  the 
young  bride  left  in  her  far  distant 
home,  we  have  the  answer,  terrible 
to  him  : — 

Du  rufest  lauter  irdisch  fremde  Got- 
ter  an 

Die  mir  nicht  heilig  noch  verehrlich 

eind.    Ich  weiss 
Nichts  von  der  Liebe  Blindniss,  das 

du  mir  beschworst 
Und  nimmer  kennen  werd  ich  ihren 

eitein  Dienst." 

Love  to  her  is  but  a  strange  god, 
whose  power  she  will  never  feel, 
and,  therefore,  she  will  not  own  its 
influence;  the  young  warrior  who 
has  sought  fame  by  desolating  her 
fair  France  must  die. 

At  last  comes  a  moment  when 
she  longs  for,  and  yet  fears,  death. 
The  Yirgin  no  longer  smiles  upon 
her,  she  shudders  when  she  sees  the 
sacred  image  on  the  banner,  she 
walks  before  her  King  at  the  coro- 
nation at  liheims  with  downcast 
head  and  tottering  step, — for  she 
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has  now  broken  her  vow  ;  she  loves, 
and  loves  an  enemy  to  her  King  and 
country.  The  first  scene  of  the 
fourth  act  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  lines  in  the  play — 
lines  which  alone  would  immor- 
talize the  poet,  but,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  his  other  works, 
rank  him  among  the  first  of  those 
with  whom  the  genial  Placcus 
wished  to  be  numbered  : 

"  Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseres 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice." 

The  deep  heartfelt  repentance, 
the  bitter  dejection  of  a  fallen  pride, 
once  noble  and  just,  are  power- 
fully described,  and  the  accusations 
levelled  against  her  by  a  father 
who  would  repudiate  her  super- 
natural gifts,  remain  unanswered. 
Her  silence  condemns  her  ;  she,  the 
heroine  sent  by  Heaven,  is  driven 
forth,  and  she  feels  her  punishment 
to  be  just.  Once  withdrawn,  the 
enemy  is  again  triumphant ;  she 
herself  has  been  captured  by  the 
cruel  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  and,  refusing 
to  pledge  her  honour  not  to  escape, 
is  loaded  with  chains.  The  scene 
now  shows  us  Joanna,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  a  prisoner ;  she  hears  the 
exultant  remarks  of  the  soldier 
placed  on  the  tower  to  recount  the 
disasters  which  befall  her  people. 
X)unois,  heavily  wounded,  is  taken. 
But  it  is  only  when  the  King  is  in 
danger  that  she  prays  for  help,  and 
that  her  prayer  is  heard. 

And  here  we  may  point  to  the 
skilful  introduction  of  the  death  of 
Sampson,  as  used  by  Schiller,  for  an 
excuse  to  enable  him  to  free  Joanna 
by  the  bursting  asunder  of  the 
hundred-weighted  fetters.  Now  she 
is  free,  and,  quicker  than  the  eye 
can  see,  she  rushes  to  the  field,  she 
rescues  her  King,  the  enemy  fly,  but 
she  herself  is  wounded,  and  dies,  as 
we  have  described,  in  the  arms  of 
the  King :  once  more  is  she  the  sa- 
viour of  her  country.  "  Kurz  ist  der 


Schmerz,  und  ewig  ist  die  Freude." 
Compared  with  this  poetic  idea,  the 
bandying  of  low  expressions  be- 
tween the  Shepherd  and  Joanna,  as 
described  by  Shakespeare,  become 
repugnant.  Whatever  feeling  may 
have  been  rankling  in  the  English 
breast  at  the  time,  no  amount  of 
prejudice  excuses  the  heaping  of 
dirt  upon  the  head  of  the  conqueror. 
And  in  reading  the  tw'o  plays  our 
poetic  chord  is  more  touched  by  the 
idea  of  the  beautiful  Heaven-in- 
spired Virgin  than  by  the  coarse 
daughter  of  the  low-born  Shep- 
herd. Historically  inaccurate,  the 
"  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  "  is  never- 
theless rich  in  poetic  thought,  and 
we  feel  Mr.  Carlyle's  criticism  to  be 
just :  "  It  is  not  in  parts,  but  as  a 
whole,  that  the  delineation  moves 
us  ;  by  light  and  manifold  touches  it 
works  upon  our  hearts  till  they  melt 
before  it  into  that  mild  rapture  free 
alike  from  the  violence  and  the  im- 
purities of  nature,  which  it  is  the 
highest  triumph  of  the  artist  to 
communicate." 

Let  us,  however,  now  return 
to  "Macbeth,."  and  we  find  Shake- 
speare's language  and  thought  to 
be,  in  many  cases,  different  from 
that  of  his  translator.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty 
young  Schiller  must  have  felt  in 
undertaking  a  work  requiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  The  additions  made  are 
curious  in  themselves,  and  we  may 
quote  a  few  taken  from  the  meeting 
of  tlie  witches  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act.    The  Third  Witch  says,— 

"  We  sow  in  the  heart  the  evil  seed, 
But  to  the  man  belongs  the  deed." 

^'Dritte  Hexe :  Wir  streuen  in  die 
Brust  die  bose  Saat 
Aber  dem  Menschen    gehort  die 
That." 

Erste  ilc.xQi  Er  ist  tapfer  gerecht 
und  gut 

Warum  versuchen  wir  sein  Blut  ? 
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Zweite  und  dritte  Hexe :  Strauchelt 

der  Gute  und  fallt  der  gerechte 
Dann  jubiliren  die  hoUischenMachte." 

Holinshed,  an  ancient  authority 
on  the  subject,  says  of  Macbeth — 
"  A  valiant  gentleman,  and  one  that 
if  he  had  not  beene  somewhat  cruell 
of  nature,  might  have  beene  thought 
most  worthie  the  government  of  a 
realme."  The  witches  shout  in 
chorus  the  jubilation  felt  in  hell 
when  the  righteous  stumble  and 
the  just  fall.  In  the  third  scene 
of  the  first  act  the  witches  meet 
again  ;  and  here  the  German  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  witch  over  man 
is  laid  before  us.  Shakespeare  gives 
us  an  idea  of  their  power  over  phy- 
sical man,  Schiller  over  moral  and 
mental  man.  The  First  Witch  re- 
lates that,  finding  a  fisherman  happy 
and  content,  though  poor  and  in 
rags,  she  became  infuriated  at  his 
contentment,  and  places  in  his  nets 
a  treasure,  and  round  and  round 
the  witches  sing  in  chorus  : — 

**  Er  nahm  den  hollischen  Feind  ins 
Haus 

Mit  seinem  Gesange,  da  war  es  aus." 

Singing  no  longer,  no  longer 
happy,  he  lived  like  the  Prodigal 
Son,  but  his  gold  left  him  as  if  it  had 
wings ;  the  fool,  he  trusted  in  the 
witches'  gold : — 

"  Er  vertraute  der  Thor !  auf  Hexen- 
gold 

Und  weiss  nicht,  dasz  es  der  Holle 
zoUt." 

He  gives  himself  up  to  the  in- 
fernal powers,  then  want  comes  to 
him,  and  flattering  friends  leave 
him  :  and  as  she  passes  the  place 
that  very  day  she  sees  him  weeping 
and  pale,  and  before  that  he  plunges 
into  the  waves,  receives  his  curse 
with  hellish  joy  : — 

"  Falsche  Nixe,  du  hast  mir  betrogen, 
Du  gabst  mir  .  das  Gold,  du  ziehst 

mich  nach ! 
Und  stiirzt  sich  hinab  indie  Wogen." 


The  stifling  feeling  which  fills  the 
heart  of  Macbeth,  unable  to  struggle 
against  the  growing  thought  of 
murder,  is  so  powerfully  rendered, 
that  the  translation  would  at  all 
times  be  difficult : — 

"  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  sug- 
gestion 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my 
hair 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at 
my  ribs, 

Against  the  use  of  nature?  Present 
fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but 

fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man, 

that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not." 

"  Ich  bin  Than 
Yon  Cawdor  ?    War  sie  gut ;  warum 
Beschleicht  mich,  die  entsetzliche  Yer- 
suchung 

Die  mir  das  Haar  aufstraubt,  mir  in 
der  Brust 

Das  eisenfeste  Mannerherz  erschiit- 
tert? 

Die  Handlung  selbst  ist  minder  grau- 
senvoU, 

Als  der  gedanke  der  geschreckten 
Seele 

Dies  Bild,  die  blosse  Mordthat  des 
Gehirns ; 

Eegt  meine  inn  re  Welt  so  heftig  auf 
Das  jede  andre  Lebensarbeit  ruht, 
Und  rair  nichts  da  ist,  als  das  Wesen- 
lose." 

The  rendering  here  does  not  quite 
bear  out  the  forcible  image  so  power- 
fully drawn  by  the  English  poet, 
and  our  readers  will  find  that  even 
the  translation  does  not  produce  the 
same  feeling  of  terrible  dread,  and 
consciousness  of  the  approaching 
guilt,  as  must  be  felt  when  reading 
the  original. 

And  again,  Lady  Macbeth  : — 

"  Hie  thee  thither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine 
ear, 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my 
tongue 
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All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden 
round, 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth 
seem 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal." 

"  0,  eile  !  eile  her ! 

Damit  ich  meinen  Geist  in  deinen 
giesse, 

Durch  meine  tapfre   Zunge  diese 
Zweifel 

Und    Furchtgespenster    ans  dem 

Felde  schlage, 
Die  dich  wegschrecken   von  dem 

goldnen  Reif 
Womit  das  Gliick  dich  gern  be- 

kronen  mochte." 

And,  further  on,  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  monologue,  the 
words 

"  Damit  mein  blinder  Dolch  nicht  sehe 
Wohin  er  trifft," 

has  not  the  same  horrible  force  as 
the  original — 

"Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke 
of  hell, 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound 
it  makes." 

"We  also  find,  later,  that  the  words, 
"  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage," 

is  translated  "  Klein  miithiger." 
This  rather  inappropriate  ending 
finds  its  source  in  Heywood's  Pro- 
verbs, "  The  cat  would  eat  fish,  and 
would  not  wet  her  feet."  In  this 
case,  however,  the  termination  given 
by  the  translator  is  perhaps  more 
emphatically  powerful  than  the 
rather  far-fetched  simile  to  be  found 
in  the  original.  Strength  of  lan- 
guage is  not,  however,  Schiller's 
lorte,  but  rather  beauty,  and  he 
seems  to  slur  over  passages  which  to 
him  must  have  contained  a  horrible 
idea.  The  following  instance  gives 
the  idea  without  the  language : — 

"  Ich   habe  Kinder  aufgesaugt  und 
weiss 

Wie  allgewaltig  Mutterliebe  zwingt 
Und  dennoch — ^_ia    bei  Gott,  den 
Siiugling  selbst 


An  meinen  eignen  Briisten,  wollt'  ich 
morden 

Hatt  ich's  geschworen,  wie  du  jenes 
schwurst." 

"  I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that 

milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my 

face, 

Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  its  bone- 
less gums, 

And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so 
sworn  as  you 

Have  done  to  this." 

Other  parts  of  this  last  scene  of 
the  first  act  will  be  found  to  contain 
translations,  accurate  in  themselves, 
but  utterly  distinct  from  the  fiery 
■  words  written  by  Shakespeare.  We 
find  the  same  fault  in  the  celebrated 
soliloquy  in  which  Macbeth  feels 
himself  urged  on  by  the  apparition 
of  the  blood-dropping  dagger.  In 
most  of  these  parts  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  words,  and  by  the 
horror  of  his  own  conception.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  however,  with  Schiller, 
who  seems  to  shrink  from  the  very 
terrors  in  which  Shakespeare  revelh  d. 
The  author  of  the  "  Jungfrau " 
could  never  have  imagined  a  Lady 
Macbeth,  but  would  have  looked 
upon  such  a  creation  as  a  terrible 
emanation  from  the  realms  of  hell, 
a  being  like  unto  a  Fury,  to  be 
turned  away  from  with  horror, 
whose  very  appearance  was  a  pollu- 
tion. 

The  drunken  ejaculations  of  the 
Porter,  in  the  third  scene  of  the 
second  act,  are  replaced  by  Schiller 
with  a  song  of  praise  to  the  Lord, 
who  has  watched  over  the  house  by 
night,  as  there  are  many  who  shut 
their  eyes  never  to  open  them  again. 
This  is  preceded  by  a  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  sun  appearing  to  the 
King  in  all  his  splendour,  and  at 
the  same  time  shining  through  the 
roof  of  the  poor  man.  Taking  the 
characters  and  the  play  itself,  one 
can  but  be  struck  with  what  must 
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be  termed  an  inaccuracy,  or  misjudg- 
ment  of  the  proclivities  of  the  Scotch 
Porter.  To  Schiller  and  other  Ger- 
man?, the  coarseness  had  to  be  re- 
deemed ere  the  play  could  be  pro- 
duced at  Weimar,  and  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  German 
character  is  very  evident.  A  Ger- 
man would  see  no  reality  in  a  blas- 
phemous Porter  reeling  about  a 
stage,  uttering  a  mass  of  incompre- 
hensible ribaldry.  The  song  of 
praise  would  be  to  them  more 
natural,  more  poetic,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
audience. 

In  the  speech  given  by  Hecate  to 
the  weird  sisters,  Schiller,  evidently 
not  tracing  the  sense  imparted  by 
Shakespeare,  leaves  out  that  part 
beginning — 

"  Get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning," 

substituting  for  it  a  promise  that 
she  herself,  invisible,  would  be  near, 
and  will  send  down  spirits  and 
images,  giving  false  oracles,  which 
will  help  to  hasten  the  destruction 
of  Macbeth.  The  mention  of  the 
pit  of  Acheron,  as  a  rendezvous  for 
the  witches,  is,  perhaps,  rather  far- 
fetched, as  the  celebrated  river  of 
Greek  mythology  could  not  certainly 
find  its  way  to  Scotland,  as  the 
words 

"  Thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny," 

would  imply.  The  same  name  is  used 
in  "  Midsummer  JNight's  Dream  " — 

"  With   drooping  fog,   as  black  as 
Acheron; " 

but  as  a  classical  allusion,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  tenor  of  the  scene. 
In  another  scene,  Macduff,  hearing 
that  his  wife  and  children  are  mur- 
dered, makes  a  direct  invocation  to 
Heaven — 


"Und  konntest  du  das  ansehn,  Gott 
und  kein 
Erbarmen  haben," 

as  being  more  effective  than  the 
original — 

"  Did  Heaven  look  on, 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  " 

The  other  and  smaller  interpola- 
tions and  changes  do  not  call  for 
any  direct  notice.  But  having  de- 
scribed at  rather  full  length  the 
"  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  "  and  the 
translation  of  "  Macbeth,"  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  psycho- 
logical effect  produced  by  the  same 
scene  on  two  different  word-painters. 
In  Shakespeare  we  find  the  finest 
parts  to  be  those  in  which  deep  and 
passionate  emotions  are  called  out, 
in  which  the  tempests  of  human 
life  rage,  the  hurricane  of  wicked- 
ness bursts  forth  with  irresistible 
power,  the  lowering  tempest  darkens 
all  around,  and  yet  we  are  filled 
with  the  terrible  majesty  of  the 
hour.  Schiller  loves  the  sunshine, 
the  gentle  dews,  the  beauty  of  the 
soul  and  thought.  The  song  sung 
by  the  Porter  when  awaking  was 
evidently  introduced  to  lighten  the 
darkened  scene  with  a  ray  of  genial 
light.  Even  accepting  Ophelia  as  a 
type,  created  by  a  giant  mind,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  Shakespeare 
has  produced  no  female  character 
which  can  compare  with  Schiller's 
Joan  of  Arc.  In  none  of  the  female 
characters  of  our  great  English  poet 
do  we  find  the  refinement  of  thought 
and  speech  that  is  to  be  found  when 
reading  the  work  of  the  German 
author.  Together  they  view  nature 
as  two  artists  of  t  qual  power,  yet  to 
them  nature  speaks  a  difterent  Ian-  " 
guage.  Our  readers  must  judge  for 
themselves,  and  we  close  with  a 
remark  made  by  a  learned  German 
author  on  the  difierence  between 
painting  and  poetry,  which  illus-' 
trates  an  idea  felt  by  many — "  JDie 
JIalerei  ist  eine  stumme  Boesie  und 
die  I*oesie  eine  redende  Malerei,'^ 
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MOEN  AND 


EVE. 


By  the  Lokdon 


H  E  EMI  T. 


1. 


A  SUMMER  morning  on  the  woodland  road : 

Here  is  a  little  cottage,  rising  dun 

With  red-tiled  roof,  above  its  snow-white  pales, 

An  ivy  baldric's  slung  across  its  breast, 

Sturdy  it  stands  as  forester  of  old. 

Bent  on  his  sylvan  sport  in  woods  like  this ; 

But  'tis  a  peaceful  home ;  and,  mounting  guard, 

Four  stately  poplars  are  its  sentinels, 

Each  more  attenuate  than  the  next,  the  last 

But  a  mere  ragged  staff  of  fluttering  green. 

All  that  hath  surface  for  it  glistens  bright, 
Catching  some  richness  from  the  wealthy  sun. 
The  very  gnats  that  sport  upon  the  air. 
Show  up  like  dancing  jewels,  fill  the  view 
With  living  specks  of  light ;  upon  the  wires, 
The  black-tarred  wires  that  hold  the  farmer's  fence, 
The  spider's  web  is  fixed,  and  this  has  caught 
Some  drops  of  falling  dew,  these,  in  the  glow, 
Assume  the  aspect  of  a  string  of  pearls. 
Swung  by  a  fairy  hand — the  gentle  breeze. 

The  surface  of  the  pond  is  sombre-bright, 
Like  to  black  armour,  for  it  lies  in  shade. 
Its  time  for  splendour  is  not  now,  but  when 
The  enriching  sun  goes  down,  bequeathing  it 
A  legacy  of  light ;  upon  its  face 
The  lily  ducks,  disporting  at  their  will, 
Disturb  the  current  with  their  widening  rings. 
Elsewhere,  the  gentle  ripples  ebb  and  flow. 
And  meet  and  play,  and  vanish  in  each  other. 
And  ever  change,  and  yet  are  still  the  same. 
Blending  in  geometric  harmony. 

The  mighty  trees  whose  shadows  check  the  road 

With  moving  patterns  on  a  dusty  ground. 

Are  endless  in  variety  of  shape ; 

Some  straight  and  haughty  stand,  as  princes  proud, 

Wrapping  their  green  robes  scornfully  around  them; 
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Some  are  mere  cripples  of  deformity, 

With  gnarled  and  tortured  limbs  and  ragged  garb. 

And  some  so  battered  with  the  storms  of  life, 

And  worn  by  Time,  they  are  but  wrecks,  yet  each, 

Age,  ugliness,  decay,  and  death  itself. 

Some  phase  of  grand  or  beautiful  displays. 

The  stately  ox,  advancing  from  the  depths 
Of  emerald  meadow,  fringed  with  dark-green  wood 
(Effective  background  to  his  sunlit  form). 
Wends  slowly  down  the  pathway  to  the  pond, 
And  quaffs  its  grateful  waters;  white  is  he, 
And  when  at  rest  seems  formed  of  alabaster. 
Or  might  be  marble,  wrought  with  sculptured  skill 
So  great  as  to  inform  with  all  but  life. 

The  butterflies  are  out,  and  three  flit  near. 

One  richly-hued,  one  tawny-brown,  one  white 

As  winter  snow-flake ;  sweetly  they  contrast. 

As,  on  their  giddy  and  desultory  flight. 

In  partnership  they  flit  from  joy  to  joy. 

Intoxicate  with  all,  an  emblem  true 

Of  Man's  unheeding  youth,  while  follow  close. 

Or  more  remote,  as  high  or  low  they  fly. 

Their  shadows,  light  and  wayward  as  themselves. 


II. 

The  infant  Wind,  just  waked  from  slumbers  light. 

Moves  through  the  leafage  with  so  faint  a  stir, 
'Tis  all  but  stillness  both  to  ear  and  sight. 

As  thus,  with  Thought  and  Nature  to  confer, 
'ISTeath  the  elm  portico  I  pause  awhile 
Of  this  tree-cluster's  lofty-columned  pile. 
Whose  upper  tenants  are  the  skyey  race. 
Whilst  earthlier  Man  finds  shelter  in  the  base. 

Eastward  the  coming  night  may  mount  the  skies, 
Darkening  their  slaty  hue  with  every  stride; 

I  mark  it  not,  but  westward  keep  mine  eyes. 
Fast  on  the  sumptuous  couch  of  regal  pride. 

Whereon  the  sun,  replete  and  worn  with  glory. 
And  toil  of  spreading  empire  far  and  wide,] 

Sinks  like  some  warrior-king  renowned  in  story, 
Leaving  a  milder  sway  his  realms  to  guide, 
And  give  that  peace  his  restless  rule  denied. 
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Yon  lonely  pool  is  crimsoned  with  the  tints 

Caught  from  the  clouds  that  look  upon  the  sun, 
Eipples  as  light  and  changeful  as  the  prints 

Of  fairy  feet,  athwart  its  surface  run  ; 
I  love  the  place,  and  at  this  silent  hour 

It  is  most  beautiful;  my  present  mood 
Invites  the  gentle,  though  resistless,  power 

Of  Nature's  loveliness  in  solitude. 

Insensibly,  unwittingly — for  joy 

That  comes  unsought- for  hath  the  less  alloy, 
I  let  Imagination's  hand  undo 

The  ties  that  bind  me  to  my  earthly  cares. 
Dimmer  to  actual  beauties  grows  my  view. 

But  all  it  meets  a  higher  beauty  wears. 
There  are  no  clouds  above,  but  isles  of  light 

With  hills  and  dales,  and  palaces  and  towers, 
"Where  summer  lives,  and  day  is  always  bright, 

Night  ne'er  descends,  and  tempest  never  lowers. 

The  pool  still  rolls  before  me,  but  its  tide 

Is  changed  into  a  vast  and  radiant  sea. 
Superbly  with  the  solar  glories  dyed. 

To  the  horizon  spreading  wide  and  free ; 
With  light  is  life,  for  o'er  its  waters  now 

A  band  of  tiny  elfins  dance  and  flit, 
Bright,  butterfly-winged  things,  and  all  avow 

The  sway  of  her  who  in  their  midst  doth  sit, 
Enthroned  in  golden  galley,  with  its  sail 

Of  gossamer — not  Cleopatra's  self 
More  beauty  could  have  shown — yet  on  a  scale 

Proportioned  to  the  mimic  land  of  Elf. 

What  more  than  music  in  that  song  of  theirs  ! 

The  ear,  the  soul,  are  prisoners  to  its  spell ; 
Howe'er  divine,  all  merely  mortal  airs 

Are  harsh  in  contrast,  take  the  stringed  shell, 
^olian  harp,  and  nightingale,  and  sigh 

From  gentlest  wind  through  brightest  garden  blowing, 
And  blend  them  in  one  rapturous  melody. 

Still  such  enchantment  passes  your  bestowing. 

Oh,  I  am  spell-bound,  I  could  gaze  for  ever, 

And  hsten  thus  to  all  eternity  ! 
But  there  are  powers  can  mock  at  Man's  endeavour, 

I  am  of  earth,  and  it  is  not  to  be ; 

There  seems  between  that  lovely  scene  and  me. 
Sudden  to  fall  a  thick  and  sombre  veil. 

Shutting  out  sight  and  sound,  and  elf  and  fay, 
The  music  dwindles  to  a  plaintive  wail, 

And  the  bright  vision  vanishes  away ; 
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For  those  sun-clonds,  whose  magic  caused  it  all, 
Have  fled  with  him  who  was  the  cause  of  them, 

As  courtiers  oft  will  share  their  monarch's  fall, 
Or  leaves  will  follow  blossoms  from  the  stem. 

Now  black-hrowed  night  its  nearer  presence  hints. 

And  all  that  into  indistinctness  fades. 
Proclaims  the  temporary  death  of  tints, 

And  transient  victory  of  the  despot  shades  ; 
Soon  will  the  interregnum  end,  and  fast 

The  Queen  of  Night  be  fixed  upon  her  throne  : 
Ah,  well  !  such  visions  are  too  bright  to  last. 

But  while  it  stayed  'twas  sweet,  and  all  my  own ! 
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Wayside  Notes  in  Scandinavia.  By 
Mark  Antony  Lower,  MA.,  F.S.A. 
London :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
volume,  the  result  of  a  summer 
tour  made  by  the  author.  His  nar- 
rative flows  very  agreeably  without 
any  attempt  at  "  word  painting  "  or 
straining  after  effect,  which  is  so 
marked  and  reprehensible  a  feature 
in  some  modern  books  of  travel. 
He  is  evidently  a  quick  and  shrewd 
observer,  and  possesses  considerable 
descriptive  power,  while  the  charm 
of  his  narrative  is  enhanced  by  the 
agreeable  simplicity  that  distin. 
guishes  it.  With  respect  to  the 
countries  ordinarily  selected  by  the 
general  run  of  summer  tourists,  our 
author  has  some  observations  that 
are  not  unworthy  of  notice  : — 

"  I  wish  our  modern  tourists,  instead 
of  sticking  to  the  old  beaten  tracks  of 
travel,  would  sometimes  go  a  little  a- 


field,  and  visit  less  frequented  high- 
ways. It  appears  that  they  find  it 
necessary  to  follow  in  the  same  path 
that  their  fathers  and  friends  have 
gone,  like  so  many  geese  on  a  village 
green,  and  '  do '  what  others  have 
'  done  ;  '  their  principal  object  seem- 
ing to  be,  besides  a  holiday  trip  (which 
they  may  as  well  enjoy  on  British 
ground  as  elsewhere,  without  crossing 
the  narrow  seas),  to  '  hold  up  a 
corner '  in  a  chit-chat  in  fashionable 
drawing-rooms. 

"Now,  if  my  health  and  pecuniary 
means  would  permit,  I  would  go  into 
the  byways  instead  of  the  highways  - 
of  Europe,  which  not  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand  Englishmen  seems  to  care 
anything  about.  Just  glance  over  a 
map,  and  see  what  a  vast  expanse  of 
land  is  a  terra  incognita,  almost  un- 
trodden by  the  English  foot.  How 
little  is  known  of  Lithuania,  of  Ukraine, 
of  Wallachia,  of  the  shores  of  the 
Dneiper,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga, 
districts  known  only  to  the  laborious 
few,  but  as  little  understood  by  the 
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many  as  the  *  Cannibal  Islands '  or 
tlie  '  Mountains  ol'  the  Moon.' " 

A  few  extracts  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate our  author's  style,  and  indicate 
the  merits  of  his  work.  Elsinore, 
he  says,  notwithstanding  its  many 
historical  associations,  and  relics  of 
bygone  ages,  disappointed  him  : — 

"  Northward  of  the  town  is  Marien- 
lyst,  once  a  royal  marine  residence, 
hut  now  belonging  to  a  popular  sea- 
bathing establishment — in  short,  a 
miniature  Brighton.  On  a  terrace 
behind  they  show  you  what  they  call 
the  Grave  of  Hamlet,  a  grove  of  trees 
within  which  some  cunning  genius,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  placed  a  frag- 
ment of  a  column  to  indicate  the  grave. 
This  has  now  been  removed,  and  a 
kind  of  cairn  of  loose  stones  covers 
the  spot.  Nevertheless  credulous 
Englishmen  think  they  have  seen 
Hamlet's  grave,  and  bring  away  a 
stone  from  the  heap  as  a  trophy ! 
Oaroline-Mathilde  inhabited  apart- 
ments here  before  her  removal  to 
Hanover,  and  her  rooms  are  still  open 
to  visitors. 

"  I  said  we  were  disappointed  with 
Elsinore;  it  was  because  we  found  no 
trace  of  Hamlet  there.  Indeed,  many 
Danish  savans  treat  that  personage 
as  a  myth,  and  say  that  if  ever  he 
existed  it  was  in  Jutland,  about  the 
ninth  century.  Shakespeare,  with  his 
usual  anachronisms,  makes  him  live 
since  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
and  cannon. 

"  When  the  story  of  Hamlet's  grave 
was  pretty  well  established,  curious 
visitors  inquired  for  Ophelia's  fatal 
brook,  and  this  was  shown  near  the 
Marienlyst  garden.  It  is  a  tiny 
stream,  hardly  large  enough  for  a 
duck  to  swim  in,  and  how  our  heroine 
managed  to  drown  herself  in  it  is  a 
mystery.  Altogether  Elsinore  is  '  the 
play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out ! ' " 

From  Elsinore  to  Copenhagen  the 
journey  only  occupies  two  hours  by 
railway.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  the  Danish  capital :  — 

"I  have  seen  many  great  cities  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  I  never  saw  one 


which  so  much  impressed  me  as  did 
Copenhagen.  Though  not  large,  it  is 
the  most  interesting  city  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  main  streets  are  grand  and 
imposing.  The  houses  are  large,  and 
have  many  windows,  and  they  are, 
every  now  and  then,  interspersed  with 
public  buildings,  which  greatly  add 
to  the  first  impression.  Besides  this, 
there  are  fine  avenues  of  trees  every- 
where, and  summer  walks  beneath 
them  are  truly  delightful.  Copen- 
hagen may  be  called  the  '  City  of 
Islands  :  '  it  is,  indeed,  an  island 
itself,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous 
islets ;  in  fact,  when  you  are  in 
Scandinavia  you  hardly  know  whether 

you  are  on  land  or  sea  

The  shops  in  the  principal  streets 
are  excellent,  and  many  of  them  offer 
an  assortment  of  elegant  merchandise. 
In  some  parts  of  Copenhagen,  how- 
ever, the  shops  are  underground,  and 
you  have  to  go  down  steps  as  to 
cellars,  to  make  a  purchase.  Every 
third  or  fourth  tradesman  has  a  handel 
to  his  name,  or  rather  trade.  Thus 
a  bookseller  is  a  bog-handel;  a  mer- 
chant, a  handelsmand ;  a  tea-dealer, 
a  thee-handel ;  a  cheesemonger,  an 
ostehandel,  or  ostehandler,  etc.  etc. — 
the  word  signifying  trade,  commerce, 

or  a  dealer  

"  With  respect  to  the  furnishing  of 
the  houses  (I  speak  principally  of 
Denmark),  there  is  much  ideal  comfort. 
The  absence  of  carpets  in  summer, 
and  the  great  want  of  open  fireplaces 
or  hearths,  make  us  feel  that  we  are 
not  at  home,  and  that  at  least  some 
English  comforts  are  wanting.  The 
rooms  are  mostly  heated  by  upright 
cylindrical  iron  stoves,  surmounted 
with  imitation  bronze  statues;  and 
at  night,  man  and  wife  are  divorced 
into  two  little  beds,  like  those  used 
by  the  pupils  in  boarding  schools. 
Everything  reminds  one  of  the  French 
style  in  furnishing. 

_  "A  table-d'hote  is  a  famous  institu- 
tion, and  I  wish  it  could  be  fairly  said 
that  we  possessed  it  in  England ;  but 
we  insular  folks  are  so  select  and  exclu- 
sive that  most  people  prefer  dining  in 
private  rooms,  thereby  losing  a  great 
deal  of  social  enjoyment.  At  the 
table-d'hote,  at  the  Copenhagen 
Hotel-Royal,  where  nearly  a  hundred 
guests  of  many  nations  sat  down  daily, 
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we  met  with  some  very  interesting 
people.  Close  to  me  on  several  occa- 
sions sat  the  well-known  Rev.  Dr. 
Aitken  of  Edinburgh  (D.D.),  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  who,  in  his 
younger  days,  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
in  later  times  with  the  celebrated 
Danish  sculptor  Thorvaldsen,  during 
the  period  when  he  was  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Rome.  Of  Thorvaldsen 
more  hereafter.  My  vis-a-vis  was  a 
well-known  English  county  member; 
and  there  were  many  other  persons 
of  distinction  (some  Americans),  whose 
names  I  omitted  to  note  down;  but 
all  were  polite  and  friendly,  and  the 
dinners  passed  off  with  much  hilarity 
and  good- will.  A  table-d'hote  is  pretty 
much  the  same  everywhere,  but  we 
noticed  one  peculiarity  here,  namely, 
that  mutton  and  beef  succeeded  the 
soup,  and  preceded  the  fish.  The 
dessert  was  very  good,  and  so  were  the 
ales  and  wines.  As  a  rule  the  northern 
mutton  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  our  famed  South  Downs  or 
Leicesters.  The  sheep  are  small,  and 
■wear  the  long  tails  which  were  born 
with  them.  They  are  curiously  marked 
on  their  backs  with  red  and  crimson 
ochre.  The  beef  is  better,  and  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  exported  to 
England.  Agriculture  and  cattle- 
breeding  receive  much  attention  in 
Denmark,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
rood  of  ground  that  is  not  in  some 
way  utilized  where  such  a  thing  is 
practicable.  The  farms  are  small,  and 
are  often  cultivated  by  their  own  pro- 
prietors. Such  persons  as  we  call 
'  gentlemen  farmers '  are  scarcely 
known. 

"  A  word  on  the  peasantry  and  the 
other  working  classes.  They  are 
mostly  clean  and  decently  habited. 
When  they  meet  a  superior  they 
salute  him  by  raising  their  caps,  and 
they  do  the  same  to  persons  of  their 
own  position,  if  known  to  them.  The 
little  peasant  boys  have  their  light 
hair  cropped  close  to  their  heads,  and 
look  like  small  convicts  lately  come  out 
of  prison  

"  Copenhagen  has  less  than  200,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  is  fast  increasing 
in  extent  and  population.  Although 
it  dates  from  before  the  eleventh 
century,  its  aspect  is  comparatively 


modern,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive fires-  and  sieges,  bombard- 
ments, etc.,  which  have  befallen  it. 
In  the  year  1728  a  great  conflagration 
destroyed  about  1,650  houses,  and  in 
another  in  1795  more  than  300  were 
reduced  to  ashes ;  and  our  boasted 
Nelson  knocked  down  300  more." 

Mr.  Lower  gives  a  very  full  de- 
scription of  the  "  glorious  monu- 
ments and  treasures  of  art  and 
literature  "  for  which  Copenhagen 
is  so  justly  celebrated.  The  Round 
Tower  he  considers  "  the  most  re- 
markable building  perhaps  in  the 
world,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  not 
excepted  " : — 

"  It  was  erect  ?d  by  King  Christian 
IV.  The  tower  consists  of  two  hollow 
cylinders,  and  between  them  a  spiral 
inclined  plane  winds  from  the  street 
to  the  summit,  with  an  ascent  suffi- 
ciently safe  and  easy  for  a  carriage  and 
four  to  ascend.  In  1716,  Catherine 
of  Russia  actually  performed  this  feat, 
accompanied  by  Peter  the  Great  as 
outrider !  When  Nelson  bombarded 
Copenhagen,  in  1802,  the  treasures 
of  the  University  Library  were  de- 
posited in  this  tower." 

The  Thorvaldsen  Museum  is  de- 
clared to  be  "a  glorious  sight,  and 
worth  a  special  pilgrimage  from  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world  ; "  but  for 
a  description  of  this  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions,  etc.,  we  must  refer 
to  the  work  itself,  and  conclude 
with  the  following  tribute  concern- 
ing the  State  of  Denmark  : — 

"We  EngHshmen,  who  have  been 
in  our  ignorance  accustomed  to 
think  Denmark  below  the  average  of 
European  civilization,  are  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  probably  from  what  we 
read  in  our  schoolboy  days  of  _  the 
barbarous  Yikings  and  their  doings 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
But  since  that  time  the  Scandinavians 
have,  for  the  most  part,  advanced  'pari 
passu  with  all  other  civilized  nations. 
Nay,  more :  I  believe  that  in  the  seven- 
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teentli  century  they  surpassed  most 
of  them,  and  certainly  at  that  period 
the  monarchs  and  grandees  patronized 
both  the  fine  arts  and  manufactures 
in  a  greater  degree  than  did  those  of 
any  other  country.  And  now,  in  later 
times,  the  Northern  nations  have  not 
fallen  off  in  this  respect.  Look  at 
their  great  system  of  railways,  most 
admirably  conducted,  and  their  street 
tramways  in  all  the  larger  towns. 
We  i^raise  our  London  tramways,  but 
they  are  nothing  as  compared  with 
those  of  Copenhagen.  Let  me  add, 
that  this  most  useful  invention  is 
attributable  to  our  Northern  friends ; 
and  even  our  cars  are  for  the  most 
part  imported  into  England  from 
those  regions.  "We  see,  inscribed  on 
the  inside  of  numbers  of  them,  the 
words  *  Copenhagen '  and  'Denmark.' 
Bnt  to  realize  the  actual  state  of 
civilization  in  Scandinavia,  English- 
men must  go  thither,  and  look  for 
themselves." 


Corneilles  Tragedy,  "  Horace."" 
Translated  into  English  blank  verse 
by  Walter  Eederau  Nokes ;  inter- 
leaved with  the  French  text.  Lon- 
don and  Paris:  Hachette,  1874. 


This  work  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  poetical  translations  of  the  great 
Tragedies  of  Corneille,  the  Father 
of  the  French  classical  Drama.  The 
"  Cid, "  published  last  year,  attracted 
considerable  notice  and  elicited 
warm  commendation  for  the  pure- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  its  style,  for 
its  true  poetic  ring,  and  notably 
for  its  conscientious  fidelity  to  the 
original  work.  The  "  Horace,"  now 
before  us,  is  fully  up  to  tlie  mark  of 
its  predecessor.  Mr.  Nokes  tells 
us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  aimed 
at  producing  a  translation  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  and  he  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  doing  so  ;  he 
has  preserved  not  merely  the  spirit 
but  the  language  of  his  author, 
religiously  abstaining  from  any  in- 
dulgence in  that  laxity— the  iDane 
of  translations  generally — M^hich 
substitutes  a  new  version  of  the 
work  for  the  work  itself.  The 
printing  of  the  original  text,  page 
for  page  with  the  translation,  is  a 
bold  challenge  to  criticism  ;  which 
is,  however,  amply  justified,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  a  highly  con- 
venient arrangement  for  students 
and  amateurs  of  French  literature. 
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ANTIQUE   GEMS   AND  ANCIENT  ART. 


Within  the  last  few  years,  an  ad- 
ditional interest  in   the  study  of 
antique  gems  has  been  developed. 
This  fact  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
increased  facilities  *  offered  to  the 
students  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
art,  by  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum,  as  well  as  by  the  writings 
of  the  Eev.  C.  W.  King,  who,  hav- 
ing  devoted   many  years  to  this 
study,  has  laid  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations before  the  public  in  many 
interesting  works.    We  here  use 
the  word  "study"  as  the  best  in- 
terpretation of  the  work  required, 
to  enable  antiquarians  to  claim  a 
knowledge  of  any  one  branch  of, 
what  we  may  term,  the  science  of 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  ai  t.  We 
lind  in    Goethe's  "  Aufsiitze  und 
Ausspiuche  uber  bildende  Kunst," 
the  following  definition  of  the  word 
"  Dilettanti."    "  Die  Italianer  nen- 
nen  jeden  Kiiiistler  Maestro.  Wenn 
sie  einen  sehen,  der  cine  Kuu^t 
iibt    ohne   davon    Profession  zu 
machen,  sagen  sie:  Si  dih^tta." 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  delight  in 
art;  accuracy  and  knowledge" must 
bring  their  powerful  aid,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show  how  inte- 
resting  a  collection  of  engraved 


gems  may  be,  and  the  research 
necessary  for  its  classification  and 
interpretation. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  present 
keeper  of  the  department  of  Greek 
and   Eoman    Antiquities   of  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton, 
acting  under  authority  from  Mr.' 
Disraeli,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  crossed  over  to  Paris 
and  purchased  the  Blacas  Collec- 
tion.   This  well-known  collection 
was  formed  by  the  father  of  the 
late  Due  de  Blacas,  himself  a  well- 
known   connoisseur,   who  greatly 
added  to  the  valuable  bequest  left 
to  him.    The  law  of  inheritance  in 
France,  requiring  the  division  of 
property   and   equal  distribution 
among  the  various  members  of  a 
family,  was  the  cause  of  this  collec- 
tion being  offered  to  the  competi- 
tion of  European  Governments,  all 
anxious  to  purchase  so  valuable  an 
addition  to  their  museums.  The 
Blacas  Collection  consisted  of— (1) 
Gems;   (2)  Greek  Fictile  Vases; 
(3)  Eoman  Mural  Paintings  ;  (1) 
Greek  and  Eoman  Terracottas  ;  (5) 
Greek  and  Eoman  Glass  ;  (0)  Silver 
Toilet  Service  of  a  Eoman  bride  ;  (7) 
Gold  Ornaments;   (8)  Greek  and 
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Roman  Coins ;  (9)  Antiquities  in 
Bronze,  Lead,  and  Silver;  (10)  Sculp- 
tures ;  (11)  Grreek,  Latin,  and  Orien- 
tal Inscriptions;  (12)  Egyptian 
Antiquities  ;  (13)  Oriental  and  Me- 
diaeval MSS.  and  Antiquities  ;  (14) 
Miscellaneous  Antiquities.  The 
gems,  according  to  the  official  guide 
issued  by  the  authorities,  number 
951  cameos  and  intaglios,  of  which 
748  are  ancient,  and  the  remainder, 
mediaeval,  oriental,  or  modern.  This 
fine  collection  being  incorporated 
with  those  already  in  the  National 
Museum,  such  as  the  Cracherode, 
Hamilton,  Payne  Knight,  and  Cas- 
tellani,  caused  the  Gem  Cabiuet  of 
the  British  Museum  to  equal  in  value 
that  of  any  continental  museum. 

Goethe  says,  after  mentioning  a 
collector  of  the  name  of  Hemster- 
huis,  "  For  a  private  person  w^ho 
cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  large 
collections,  but  who  is  yet  unable  to 
dispense  with  his  accustomed  en- 
joyment of  art,  even  when  on  a 
journey— for  such  a  person,  a  cabi- 
net of  engraved  gems  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  desirable  ;  he  is  every- 
where accompanied  by  the  most 
delightful  of  all  things,  one  that  is 
precious  and  instructive  without 
being  burdensome  ;  whilst  he  enjoys, 
without  interruption,  the  most  noble 
of  all  his  possessions." 

The  ancients  themselves  fully  ap- 
preciated this  feeling.  Julius  Cfesar 
consecrated  six  cabinets  of  gems  to 
Venus  Genetrix.  The  dactyliotheca 
of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus, 
was  dedicated  to  the  Capitol  by 
Pompey.  The  existing  coins  of 
Mithridates  well  prove  the  artistic 
nature  of  this  King  of  Pontus,  as 
they  fully  equal  in  workmanship 
the  head  of  Alexander  on  the  coins 
of  Lysimachus.  Marcellus,  son  of 
Octavia,  presented  a  cabinet  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  Palatine 
Hill.  The  great  patron  of  Horace 
was  himself  a  collector,  and  added 
to  his  love  of  poetry  a  knowledge 
of  what  were  even  at  that  time  re- 


cognized as  ancient  gems.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  was  so  infatuated 
with  his  own  personal  appearance, 
that  Pyrgoteles,  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,  was  alone  permitted  to  en- 
grave on  a  precious  stone  the  por- 
trait of  the  Macedonian  king. 
Dioscorides  was  named  by  Augus- 
tus, "  Court  gem-engraver."  This 
emperor  used,  as  imperial  seal,  a 
sphinx,  then  a  portrait  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  finally  his  own 
portrait.  Maecenas  used,  as  official 
stamp,  a  frog,  which  Pliny  mentions 
as  unpopular,  being  usually  affixed 
to  all  tax  collections.  Nero,  though 
not  ranking  among  collectors  of 
gems,  is  said  to  have  used  an 
emerald,  hollowed  at  the  back, 
through  which  he  gazed  at  the  gla- 
diatorial sports.  The  myopism  of 
this  emperor  is  skilfully  depicted 
on  the  portraits  to  be  found  on  the 
aurei  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  following  anecdote,  translated 
from  its  classic  source,  gives  us  an 
idea  of  another  use  of  gems.  *'  In 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  surmounting 
the  tomb  of  King  Hermaeus,  near 
the  fisheries,  was  placed  a  marble 
lion  with  emerald  eyeballs,  shining 
W'ith  so  much  brilliancy  over  the 
sea,  that  the  terrified  tunny-fish 
swam  far  away,  which  greatly  puzzled 
the  fishermen  till  the  stones  were 
changed."  Those  among  our  readers 
who  visit  the  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum,  will  find  that  the  eyes  of 
the  huge  lion  placed  in  the  room  ad- 
joining the  Egyptian  gallery,  have 
been  hollowed  out,  as  if  to  receive 
some  foreign  substance,  perhaps 
plasmas. 

In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  gems 
help  us  to  form  in  a  great  measure 
a  taste  and  knowledge  of  antique 
art,  as  well  as  a  conception  of  ilie 
idea  intended  to  be  Ci)nveyed  by  tb.e 
ancient  artist.  Ideality  was  a  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  the  Greek 
mind.  We  find  it  in  the  religion 
or  mythology,  language,  literature, 
and  art.    Veneration  for  the  Gods, 
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was  rendered  sacred  to  the  people 
by  the  coDstant  representations  of 
their  power.  They  bowed  themselves 
in  worship  before  the  terrible  Zeus^ 
whose  nod  was  alone  sufficient  to 
shake  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole. 
They  adored  Phoebus,  represented  to 
them  as  the  God  of  Light,  who  to- 
gether with  Demeter,  blessed  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman.  Pallas 
Athene  issued  from  the  brain  of 
Zeus,  representing  to  them  a  wis- 
dom, which  they  were  taught  to  feel 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  mortal 
man.  The  labours  of  Heracles  were 
not  a  mere  fable,  but  represented 
struggles  to  be  won  by  man,^  ere  he 
could  be  ranked  even  among  the 
demi-gods,  temptations  besetting 
him  in  his  earliest  career.  This 
feeling  of  veneration  abounds  in  all 
ancient  works,  and  they  are  there- 
fore doubly  interesting  as  records 
of  a  religion  past,  but  of  great 
beauty  and  interest. 

The  stones  most  frequently  used 
are  the  sard,  carnelian,  amethyst, 
plasma  or  prase  ;  the  jasper,  in  all 
its  variety  of  colour ;  nicolo,  onyx, 
beryl,  aquamarine,  chalcedony,  and 
many  others,  a  list  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give»  but  which  will 
be  found  in  the  "  Ancient  Gems," 
already  mentioned.  We  would  here 
state  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  work- 
manship of  the  photograph  very 
generally  sold  as  the  head  of 
Christ,  engraved  on  an  emerald,  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Vatican,  is 
undoubtedly  modern.  The  value 
of  the  emerald  being  at  that  time 
too  high  to  have  engraved  upon  it 
the  head  of  one  considered  to  be  a 
malefactor,  the  workmanship  being 
neither  Greek  nor  Eoman,  but  large- 
ly coinciding  with  those  portraits  of 
Christ,  which  have  come  down  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  an  utter 
want  of  the  artistic  merit  to  be  ex- 
pected on  a  material  of  such  value 
as  the  emerald,  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  excel  the  diamond  ;  the 
hair  and  general  treatment  being 


decidedly  mawkish.  And,  above  all, 
the  publicity  only  now  given  to  a 
gem  which,  had  it  been  authentic, 
would  have  been  known  long  before 
the  present  time  to  antiquarians. 
Goethe  mentions  that  doubters 
usually  screen  themselves  by  ex- 
pressing a  doubt  without  giving 
reasons ;  but  adds,  that  the  eye  of 
one  studying  gems  will  aid  him  in 
his  judgement.  "Es  ist  wirklich 
argerlich,  mit  Zweifelndas  Yor- 
ziiglichste  aufgenommen  zu  sehen, 
denn  der  Zweifelnde  iiberhebt  sich 
des  Beweises,  wohl  aber  verlangt  er 
ilin  von  dem  Bejahenden.  Worauf 
beruhrt  denn  aber  in  solchen 
Pallen  der  Beweis  anders  als  auf 
einem  innern  gefiihl,begunstigdurch 
ein  geubtes  Auge,  das  gewisse  Kenn- 
zeichen  gewahr  zu  werden  vermag, 
auf  gepriister  Wahrscheiulichkeit 
historischer  Porderungen,  und  auf 
gar  manchem  audern,  wodurch  wir, 
alles  zusammen  genommen,  uns 
doch  nur  selbst,  nicht  aber  eineu 
andern  iiberzeugen." 

On  these  grounds  would  we  con- 
demn the  gem,  photographed  as  the 
head  of  Christ.  Though  no  antique 
engraved  diamond  is  known,  this 
valuable  gem  formed  a  most  im- 
portant adjunct  in  the  history  of 
gem  engraving.  The  diamond  point 
with  which  the  finest  work,  such  as 
the  hair,  was  produced,  was  made 
from  a  splinter  of  diamond.  Pliny 
relates  that  a  jeweller  thought  it 
always  necessary  to  keep  the  stone 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  so  as 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  necessary 
softness.  The  stone  was  then  placed 
upon  an  anvil,  and  broken  with  a 
smart  tap  of  the  hammer.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  a  diamond  will 
prove  the  existence  of  lamir  ce, 
which  beiilg  worked  in  a  proper 
direction  can  be  made  to  scale  off ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  after  a  time 
the  acute  intelligence  of  ancient 
engravers  discovered  this  more  sa- 
tisfactory means.  Emery  was  also 
considerably  used  both  for  cutting 
33—2 
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and  polishing.  The  drill  and  wheel 
were  among  the  other  instruments 
known  to  the  ancients,  though  the 
latter,  according  to  a  note  in  Mr. 
King's  book,  is  not  supposed  to  have 
been  commonly  used  before  the 
time  of  Domitian  ;  the  former  being 
evidently  in  use  from  the  earliest 
ages,  as  vide  the  seal-cutters  of 
Nineveh,  even  preceding  the  times 
of  Sargon,  B.C.  729.  The  following 
passage  may  be  interesting,  as  ex- 
plaining the  lens  used  by  the  an- 
cient engraver  when  finishing  that 
minute  work,  which  must  have  re- 
quired more  than  ordinary  eye- 
power: — "Senecca,  indeed,  says* 
that  glass  globes  filled  with  water 
make  small  and  obscure  letters  seen 
through  them  appear  quite  legible 
and  distinct ;  but  he  ascribes  the 
magnifying  power  to  the  nature  of 
the  water,  and  gives  no  hint  that  this 
discovery  has  been  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose  in  his  day.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  ancient  en- 
gravers directed  the  light  from  a 
small  window,  or  from  a  lamp,  so  as 
to  pass  through  one  of  these  globes, 
and  fall  in  a  concentrated  spot  upon 
their  work,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  still  practised  by  jewellers  when 
working  upon  minute  objects  by 
lamplight;  and  as  the  custom  can 
be  traced  back  for  many  centuries, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  its  having 
been  handed  down  by  the  traditions 
of  the  trade  from  remote  antiquity. "t 

This  conjecture  is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  Pliny,  who, 
however,  mentions  that  the  en- 
gravers refreshed  their  wearied  eyes 
by  looking  at  an  emerald,  after 
having  worked  at  an  engraving 
which  had  strained  their  sight. 

In  answer  to  the  very  pertinent 
question,  How  to  know  an  antique 
gem  ?  we  must  refer  to  the  remark 
made  by  Goethe,  and  quoted  above. 
Nothing  but  daily  observation  of 
the  various  styles  of  art  can  ever 


help  the  collector.  The  eye  must 
become  formed  to  the  antique,  and, 
like  the  palate,  recognize  the  old 
wine.  The  surface  of  an  ancient 
stone  does  not  present  that  smooth, 
well-to-do  appearance  of  a  stone  of 
modern  times ;  the  workmanship  has 
been  more  slow  ;  the  instruments  not 
so  perfect ;  the  action  of  polishing 
has  taken  longer,  and  has  left  severer 
traces.  An  indescribable  look  of 
age  greets  the  eye,  centuries  have 
passed,  the  workmanship  remains, 
but  the  finger  of  time  must  leave 
its  trace ;  the  material  resists,  but 
age  creeps  over  it  leaving  that  mark 
to  tell  its  own  tale.  The  horrible 
system  of  re-polishing  generally 
adopted  by  jewellers  of  the  present 
day,  whenever  an  antique  gem  is 
given  over  to  their  tender  mercies, 
will  certainly  efface  traces  of  age, 
and  therefore  a  brightly  polished 
surface  does  not  invariably  condemn 
the  work ;  but  it  is  then  a  question 
of  knowledge  of  workmanship,  and 
in  such  cases  we  would  always  ad- 
vise an  intending  purchaser  to  call 
tohisaid  the  skilled  eye  of  aprofessed 
antiquarian.  Collectors  should  in- 
variably go  to  some  known  dealer 
whose  reputation  is  in  itself  a  guar- 
antee ;  and  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  a  good  article  demands  a 
good  price.  Many  persons  who  would 
willingly  pay  their  thousand  pounds 
for  some  of  those  excruciating  ema- 
nations called  works  of  art,  such  as 
the  Derby  Day,  would  hesitate  when 
asked  a  much  more  moderate,  though 
large  sum,  for  a  delightful  gem  of 
pure  Greek  workmanship.  When 
we  look  over  the  gems  on  exhibition 
at  the  British  Museum,  those  of 
really  fine  work  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber, that  their  value  becomes  yearly 
increased.  Let  us  imagine  the  com- 
petition which  would  arise,  should 
such  gems  as  the  Hercules,  signed 
Gnaios,  or  the  head  of  the  Medusa, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  work  of 
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Pyrgotelea,  be  ever  offered  for  sale. 
The  prices  would  give  some  clue  to 
the  value  set  upon  good  work  by 
official  connoisseurs. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  forgers 
and  forgeries  of  ancient  gems  were 
so  common,  that  he  begins  a  chapter 
with  the  following  lamentation,  since 
uttered  by  many  who  like  him  seek 
to  winnow  the  real  from  the  false 
— Veras  e  falsis  discernendi  magna 
difficultas.  He  also  relates  that 
authors,  whom  he  will  not  conde- 
scend to  mention,  give  details  as  to 
how  gems  may  best  be  imitated.  A 
sardonyx  is  made  by  three  stones 
fastened  together  with  such  art,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  true  from 
the  false ;  first  a  black,  then  a  white, 
lastly  a  vermilion,  all  taken  from  the 
best  stones  of  their  kind,  and  placed 
so  as  to  imitate  the  various  strata  of 
the  real  stone  when  carved  by  an 
artist — Neque  est  ulla  fraus  vitae 
lucrosior. 

Salonina,  the  wife  of  Grallienus, 
herself  a  collector,  having  been  im- 
posed upon  by  her  jeweller,  de- 
manded from  her  husband  that  the 
poor  wretch  should  be  cast  ad  leones, 
at  the  approaching  games  Being 
thrown  into  the  arena,  the  affrighted 
jeweller  prepared  for  death,  but  on 
the  door  of  the  cage  being  opened, 
out  strutted  a  rooster,  who  greeted 
his  supposed  victim  with  a  loud 
crow.  Gallienus  considered  the 
fright  sufficient  punishment,  and  we 
may  feel  certain  that  the  jeweller 
did  not  attempt  to  palm  off  other 
forgeries  upon  his  imperial  pa- 
troness. 

The  Plora  bequeathed  with  other 
gems  and  antiquities  to  the  British 
Museum,  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  is 
another  proof  of  how  the  most 
learned  amateurs  may  be  deceived. 
This  gem,  a  cameo,  was  purchased 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knight,  as 
pure  Greek  work,  an  opinion  con- 
tradicted by  Pistrucci,  who,  taking 
off  the  gold  band  placed  round  the 
neck,  showed  his  own  name  en- 


graved upon  the  onyx.  The  under- 
cutting is  so  exaggerated  that  the 
good  taste  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
ought  to  have  guided  him,  in  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  such  a  false 
idea  as  being  the  production  of  a 
Greek  artist.  In  justice  to  Pis- 
trucci, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  this  is  far  from  being  his  best 
work,  but  seems  to  have  been  done 
in  the  spirit  of  cruel  satire  or  re- 
venge at  some  supposed  slight. 

Goethe  speaks  of  forgeries:  "Nun 
aber  findet  die  Zweifelsucht  kein 
reicheres  Feld  sich  zu  ergehen  als 
gerade  bei  geschnittenen  Steinen  ; 
bald  heisst  es  eine  alte,  baldeine 
moderne  copie,  eine  Wiederholung, 
eine  Nachahmung,  bald  erregt  der 
stein  Yerdacht,  bald  eine  Inschrift, 
die  von  besonderem  Werth  seyn 
soUte."  This  remark  was  made  by 
him  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  Ernest  v.  Gotha,  who  himself 
says,  when  refusing  to  buy  the 
Hemsterhuis-Gallitzin  Collection, 
that  his  pleasure  in  possessing  gems 
has  often  been  embittered,  "  as  there 
are  men  who  wish  to  display  their 
penetrating  sagacity  (tiefbiickende 
Kennerschaft),  by  appearing  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  any  work 
of  art  laid  before  them,  and  making 
such  appear  suspicious  (und  solche 
verdachtig  machen).  To  this  we 
would,  however,  answer  that  a  col- 
lector often  sees  an  antique  gem, 
when  he  wishes  to  do  so,  or  when  it 
coincides  with  an  idea  or  object 
long  kept  in  view.  A  distrust  over- 
come by  long  observation  renders 
an  antique  doubly  valuable. 

The  influence  of  gem  engraving 
on  coinage  may  be  seen  by  a  study 
of  the  coins  of  the  Grecian  series. 
As  examples,  let  us  take  the  cele- 
brated iSyracusan  Coinage,  lately 
described  by  Mr.  Head,  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  a  very  careful 
work,  illustrated  from  coins  in  the 
National  Collection.  Who  can  fiiil 
to  see  here  the  hand  of  the  gem 
engraver  ?    The  heads  of  Arethusa 
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and  Proserpine  are  carefully  and 
tenderly  finished  ;  the  bust  of 
Philistis,  queen  of  Hieron  IL,  B.C. 
275-216,  is  in  itself  a  gem  of  art ; 
rendered  more  valuable  by  the  fact 
that  these  interesting  coins  portray 
this  queen,  whose  name  is  not  found 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  historian. 
Gem-like  work  is  to  be  found  on 
the  coins  of  Gela,  Macedonia, 
Hhodes,  Clazomense,  Euboea,  the 
Ptolemaic  Series,  published  by  Mr. 
Poole  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle^ 
and  other  types  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  Eoman  Consular 
Series  abounds  with  historical  re- 
cords, likewise  to  be  found  on  gems. 
We  have  only  to  mention  a  few 
examples  of  the  subjects  found  on 
the  denarii  ,of  the  following  gentes 
to  illustrate  our  idea  : — the  Papia  ; 
Cornelia  ;  Hostilia  ;  Mamilia  ; 
Plautia :  having  on  the  reverse, 
Aurora  leading  horses:  A^ibia,  mask 
of  Pan,  and  the  name  Pansa,  &c. 

No  article  can  be  written  without 
mentioning  the  series  known  as 
"  Pastes."  These  pastes  are  dupli- 
cates in  glass,  made  and  sent  out 
from  the  workshop  by  the  ancient 
engraver,  and  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able, as  in  many  cases  subjects  are 
found,  proving  the  existence  of 
gems  lost  to  modern  times.  Pliny 
mentions  that  these  glass  pastes 
were  often  sold  to  the  "  ignobile 
vulgus,"  and  used  by  them  as  rings; 
representing,  in  fact,  the  glass 
orna:iients  worn  so  commonly  in 
the  present  day  by  people  who 
wish  to  ape  the  fashions.  Some 
of  the  pastes  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  such  as  the  head 
of  the  philosopher  Aristippus,  in- 
scribed with  his  name,  APlXTinnoS; 
a  bust  wearing  cuirass,  humeralia, 
and  paiudamentum  ;  a  head  of 
Apollo,  resembling  the  workman- 
ship of  the  E-hodian  series  of  coins  ; 
head,  front  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  are 
all  specimens  deserving  a  careful 
examination,  as  works  of  exceeding 
value. 


The  antique  gems  in  the  British 
Museum  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
room  known  oflBcially  as  "  Orna- 
ment Poom,"  and  very  generally  as 
the  "  Portland  Vase  Eoom,"  this 
superlative  work  of  ancient  art 
being  exhibited  here.  The  gems 
are  arranged  in  a  long  case,  and 
are  fixed  in  thin  boards  covered 
with  blue  velvet.  These  boards  aro 
pierced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold 
the  ring,  mounted  gem,  or  paste, 
w^ith  safety.  Behind  these  boards 
are  looking-glasses  placed  at  the 
angle  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
colour,  material,  and  workmanship 
of  the  gem  to  the  best  advantage. 
Casts  in  plaster  of  Paris,  very  care- 
fully done  by  Mr.  Peady,  the 
formatore  of  the  Museum,  are 
placed  under  the  intaglios,  and  are 
invaluable  in  helping  the  amateur 
to  discover  the  beauties  of  the 
w^orkmanship  engraved  upon  them. 
The  subjects  are  arranged  as  follows: 
Deities  ;  heroic  Myths  ;  Portraits  ; 
Scenes  and  objects  from  real  life; 
lastly.  Gnostic,  Oriental,  and  a  few 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  gems.  The 
workmanshi})  in  such  a  collection, 
and  with  such  an  arrangement  (the 
best  that  could  be  adopted),  varies 
exceedingly;  and  specimens  of  fine 
Greek  or  Poman  work,  carefully 
finished,  are  to  be  found  side  by 
side  with  others  of  execrable  taste 
and  design. 

Among  the  intaglios  deserving 
special  mention,  are,  the  head  of 
Medusa,  on  an  amethyst,  represent- 
ing Medusa  with  the  eyes  closed. 
This  intaglio  is  so  beautiful  that  it 
justifies  the  imagination  of  the 
Prench  amateurs,  who  saw  the 
name,  Pyrgoteles,  in  the  almost 
invisible  marks  scratched  on  the 
surface.  A  head  of  Hercules,  on  a 
blue  beryl,  with  club  in  field,  and 
inscribed  TNAIOO,  is  highly  praised 
by  Winckelmann,  Yisconti,  and 
others.  Tins  intaglio  is  mentioned 
by  Paber  ("  Imagines  Illustrium") 
as  early  as  IGOG,  who  imagined  this 
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to  be,  on  account  of  the  signature, 
the  signet  ring  of  Pompey.  On 
the  sale  of  the  Strozzi  Cabinet  to 
the  Due  de  Blacas,  this  gem  was 
stolen  bj  the  person  who  packed 
up  the  collection.  It  reappeared 
some  years  afterwards  in  the 
Schellersheim  Collection,  and  was 
repurchased  in  1853  by  the  Due 
de  Blacas.  A  modern  fac-simile 
exists,  which  is  interesting  as  being 
a  very  careful  copy,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  comparison  of  styles  of 
workmanship,  ancient  and  modern. 

Head  of  Medusa  in  chalcedony, 
nearly  1-]-  inches  in  length  by  1  inch 
in  diameter,  mentioned  by  Winckel- 
mann.  Dr.  Brunn,  Mr.  King,  and 
others,  is  a  gem  whicli  creates  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Newt.on,  in  the 
official  "  Guide  to  the  Blacas  Col- 
lection of  Antiquities,"  says  : — 
*'  The  style  will  remind  the  numis- 
matist of  the  beautiful  coins  of 
Mithridates,  to  whose  period  this 
gem  may  belong."  Mr.  King,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  paper  read  by 
him  before  the  Archseological  In- 
stitute, writes  of  this  gem  as 
follows: — "Medusa's  head  in  pro- 
tile,  perhaps  the  best  known  gem 
in  the  whole  Strozzi  Cabinet,  has 
to  me,  notwithstanding  its  long- 
established  reputation  as  a  master- 
piece of  Greek  art,  all  the  air  of 
an  early  cinque-cento  work  ;"  and 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  material :  — 
"  A  very  strong  proof  of  its  date 
is  supplied  by  the  material,  a 
common  white  chalcedony,  much 
clouded  by  repeated  application  to 
heated  wax ;  a  stone  never  used  for 
intagli  in  fine  work  of  Greek  or 
E-oman  age,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  favourite  with  the  cinque- 
cento  engravers." 

In  this  particular  case  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  Mr. 
King's  favour;  the  workmanship 
does  not  equal  that  on  the  coins  of 
Mithridates,  but  is  in  feeling  and 
treatment  decidedly  cinque-cento. 
This  gem  is  signed  cOAfiNOC.  It 


was  found  near  the  Church  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  on  the  Monte 
Celio,  at  Eome,  and  then  became 
the  property  of  Marc  Antonio 
Sabbatini. 

The  head  of  ^sculapius  on  a  car- 
nelian,  having  in  the  field  the  ser- 
pent-twined statr,  is  mentioned  by 
Yisconti,  who  calls  it  "  frammento 
nobilissimo."  The  name  ATAOT  is 
of  much  later  period.  On  an  ame- 
thyst we  find  a  head  of  Pan,  in- 
scribed 2KYAAH.  This  is  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  the  glyptic  art,  and  will 
bear  the  closest  inspection.  Near 
this  gem  will  be  found  another, 
the  "  Laughing  Faun,"  signed 
AMMONIOY,  from  P.  Knight's  Col- 
lection. Another  head  of  Medusa, 
on  a  sard,  can  be  compared  w\ih  the 
head  on  the  ametliyst  already  men- 
tioned, and  nearly  equals  it  in  work- 
manship, style,  and  feeling.  A  por- 
trait, full-face,  of  Julius  Caesar,  in- 
scribed ATOSKGPlAoi:,  formerly  in 
the  Barth  Collection,  on  a  jacinth, 
or,  more  probably,  hyacinthine  gar- 
net, stands,  together  with  a  portrait 
of  the  same  emperor,  on  a  sard, 
formerly  in  the  Payne  Knight  Col- 
lection, notTowneley,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  King,  which  is  signed 
AIOSKOYPIAOY.  The  latter  bears 
oft'  the  palm.  A  Hercules  Bibax, 
signed  AAMHN,  finds  a  replica  in 
the  Marlborough  Collection ;  the 
gem  in  the  National  Collection  is, 
however,  greatly  superior,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparison  of  style  and 
work.  Another  Hercules,  signed 
CeaeYK,  is  condemned  by  Mr.  King 
as  of  modern  work.  We  cannot 
agree  with  him  ;  the  details  coin- 
ciding more  with  the  spirit  of  late 
Ron)an  work  of  a  good  period  than 
with  that  of  modern  times. 

A  bust  of  Victory,  on  a  cornelian, 
from  the  Strozzi,  is  mentioned  by 
Kohler,  who  gives  it  the  first  place 
in  this  collection,  rich  in  chefs- 
d'oeuvre.  An  Apollo  Citharsedus, 
on  a  deep-coloured  sard,  is  a  minia- 
ture copy  of  the  Cyrene  statue,  to 
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be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Greek 
and  Eoraan  antiquities.  A  small 
intaglio,  representing  Pallas  and 
Poseidon  disputing  concerning  the 
right  to  give  a  name  to  Atliens,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  good  Greek  work, 
bearing  the  most  minute  inspection. 
A  cameo  in  the  French  Museum 
has  the  same  subject,  but  is  not 
equal  in  work  to  this  small  carne- 
lian.  A  finely  cut  bust  of  a  Bac- 
chante, of  very  meretricious  appear- 
ance, can  be  justly  ascribed  to 
modern  days,  and  cannot  compare 
for  workmanship  to  a  dancing  13ac- 
chante  waving  thyrsos,  on  a  green 
paste,  a  beautiful  and  vigorous 
work,  the  maenad  being  full  of 
frenzy  more  vinous  than  religious. 
Among  the  Scarabsei  may  be  men- 
tioned a  burnt  onyx,  engraved  with 
the  subject  found  on  the  coins  of 
Himera;  Kapaneus  struck  by 
lightning ;  the  celebrated  Canino 
ring,  with  its  handsome  mounting  ; 
Patroclus  taking  leave  of  Achilles  ; 
Ulysses  recognized  by  his  dog ; 
Apollo,  similar  in  sulject  to  the 
coins  of  Kaulonia,inBruttium ;  Tan- 
talus vainly  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  water  ever  flowing  from  him  ; 
Sisyphus  rolling  a  ponderous  stone 
up  a  rock,  the  two  latter  clever  and 
interesting  scarabs.  An  interesting 
scarab  represents  a  warrior  fallen 
on  one  knee,  holding  a  bow  and 
brandishing  a  club,  a  serpent  ap- 
proaches to  bite  his  foot.  "  This 
figure  has  been  called  Orion,  Kad- 
mos,  or  Herakles  Ophiuchos."  Mr. 
King  sees  here  "Philoctetes  serpent- 
stung  in  the  act  of  violating  his 
promise  to  the  dying  Hercules,  by 
betraying  to  the  Greeks  his  con- 
cealed weapons,  required  for  the 
capture  of  Troy."  Goethe  had  in 
his  collection  a  gem,  which  he  desig- 
nates as  of  ancient  Greek  work 
(Ein  uralt  griechischer  geschnit- 
tener  Stein),  on  which  was  engraved 
this  very  subject,  and  which  anti- 
quarians of  his  day  interpreted  as 
Hercules   armed,  previous  to  his 


fighting  the  Nemsean  lion ;  ther# 
is,  however,  no  foundation  for  such 
an  idea. 

The  National  Collection  now  pos- 
sesses a  good  series  of  portraits, 
and  among  the  intaglios  we  may 
mention  the  portraits  of  Julius 
Csesar,  Augustus,  Claudius,  Ha- 
drian, Trajan,  Titus,  L.  Yerus,  L. 
^lius,  Commodus,  Didius  Julianus, 
Carinus,  and  Magnia  TJrbica,  Maxi- 
raiam  Hercules,  and  a  curious  paste, 
Pescennius  Niger,  a  rare  portrait. 
These  are  generally  of  excellent 
workmanship,  agreeing  in  every 
respect  with  the  work  found  on  the 
aurei  and  denarii.  A  little  portrait 
of  a  very  youthful  poet,  having  a 
bay  sprig  in  front  of  him,  has  been 
named  Horace,  and  figures  on  the 
title  page  of  the  "  Opera,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  King  and  Munro, 
illustrated  by  gems.  In  the  field  of 
the  gem  is  placed  the  letter  H;  the 
Museum  authorities, therefore,  main- 
tained the  attribution  of  the  late 
owner,  and  entitled  this  portrait 
Horace.  The  only  other  known 
portrait  of  the  genial  Placcus  is 
one  to  be  seen  on  a  contorniate 
in  the  Medal  E-oom,  but  this  cannot 
be  believed  authentic,  the  contor- 
niate being  much  later  than  the 
Augustan  age.  Statues  of  the  poet 
did  exist,  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
allow  ourselves  to  hope  that  we  see 
a  copy  en  petit  of  the  features  of 
the  friend  of  Augustus,  Maecenas, 
and  Virgil.  But,  perhaps,  the  por 
trait  most  to  be  noticed  as  a  fine 
work  of  glyptic  art,  is  one  which  has 
not  found  a  place  in  our  museums, 
but  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Paris  Col- 
lection, a  cabinet  which  well  repays 
a  visit,  namely,  the  Julia  Titi, 
signed  ETOAOS  EnoiEi,  figured  by 
Mr.  King  in  his  "Engraved  Gems," 
but,  unfortunately,  with  a  very  pal- 
pable error  in  the  signature.  This 
engraving  on  an  aquamarine  proves 
the  excellence  of  the  work  to  be 
seen  on  the  aurei,  struck  in  honour 
of  this  princess. 
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Von  Hammer  derives  the  word 
cameo    from    *' camaut,"  camel's 
hump,  as  applied  to  anything  pro- 
minent, and  not  from  the  Arabic 
"chemeia."     The   Strozzi,   De  la 
Turbie,  Barth,  Woodhouse  Collec- 
tions, incorporated  together,  have 
brought  up  to  the  rank  of  "  respec- 
tability "  the  cameos  of  the  National 
Collection,  hitherto  too  insignificant 
to  require  much  mention.  Previous 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Blacas  Collec- 
tion, and  the  reception  of  the  Wood- 
house  Collection  by  bequest,  the 
camei  exhibited  numbered  scarcely 
a  dozen  specimens  of  ancient  work. 
Among  these,  however,  was  to  be 
noticed  a  snuff-box,  bequeathed  to 
the  Museum  by  Lady  Holland,  the 
lid  set  with  a  cameo,  having  for  the 
subject  a  young  faun  riding  upon 
a  goat.    This  snuff-box  has  also  an 
historical  record,  which  renders  it 
doubly  valuable,  being  the  present 
made  by  Pope  Pius  VJI.  to  Napo- 
leon I.  after  the  Treaty  of  Tolen- 
tino.     The  Woodhouse  cameo  of 
Pallas  Athene  is,  perhaps,  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  Greek  workmanship  as 
any  contained  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  and  largely  participates  of 
the  feeling  and  treatment  of  the 
best  age  of  Greek  workmanship— 
an   age   which    gave   to  Athens, 
through  the  exertions  of  Pericles, 
a  Phidias,  an  ^schylos,  a  Sopho- 
kles. 

The  Divus  Augustus  formerly  in 
the  Strozzi  Collection,  but  which 
became  later  the  property  of  the 
Due  de  Blacas,  possesses  an  Euro- 
pean celebrity,  and  being  now  on 
exhibition  with  the  other  gems  en- 
graved with  portraits  of  Eoman 
emperors,  in  the  British  Museum, 
remains  a  specimen  of  fine  Eoman 
work.  The  bust  is  adorned  with 
the  a)gis.  The  material,  a  most 
perfect  sardonyx  of  three  layers, 
all  most  skilfully  utilised.  This 
cameo  is  of  oval  form,  measuring 
5i  inches  by  Sf.  The  head  was 
adorned,  when  in  the  possession  of 


Bishop  Leo  Strozzi,  with  a  diudem 
set  with  gems,  which  becoming  de- 
cayed by  age  was  replaced  by  the 
present  ornamentation.  Though  this 
cameo  cannot  compare  for  size  and 
interest  with  that  in  the  Erench 
Museum,  representing  the  apothe- 
osis of  Augustus,  yet  it  is,  as  a 
portrait,  valuable  in  workmanship, 
material,  and  beauty  of  design.  By 
its  side  is  to  be  found  a  smaller 
cameo,  set  in  a  mounting  ascribed 
to  the  time  of  Cellini.  This  por- 
trait represents  the  same  emperor 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

The  sensuous  features  of  Messa- 
lina  will  next  attract  the  eye;  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair  being  in- 
teresting as  the  prototype  of  the 
wigs,  though  un powdered,  of  the 
time  ot  Louis  XIV.,  which  were 
never  undone  for   fourteen  days, 
being  too  elaborate  a  structure  to 
admit  of  ordinary  daily  attention. 
A  bust,  which  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  young  Germanicus,  by  others 
to  Marcellus,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned above  as  a  gem-collector,  is 
inscribed  EniTTFX,  the  remaining 
letters^   (anos)    being  wanting. 
This  signature  is  admitted  as  ge- 
nuine by  most  antiquarians,  such 
as  Brunn,  Kohler,  and  others  who 
have  treated  the  subject  of  signa- 
tures, and  is  to  be  seen  engraved  in 
Eaber's  "  lUustriuui  Imagines,"  as 
early  as  the  year  1598.  Another 
cameo  of  Germanicus,  4  inches  in 
diameter,  belongs  to  France,  and 
represents   his   apotheosis,  being 
borne  heavenward  upon  the  wings 
of  a  mighty  eagle.    In  the  earlier 
centuries  this  cameo  was  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  eagle  accompanying 
this  saint  in  early  representations, 
and  was  purchased  from  the  monks 
of  St.  Evre  de  Toul  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  cameo  had  been  dedicated  to 
this  cathedral  by  Bishop  Humbert 
on  his  return  from  Constantinople 
in  1049.  ^ 
A  good  specimen  of  Greek  work 
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is  to  be  found  on  a  cameo  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  having 
portraits  of  a  king  and  queen,  side 
by  side,  the  treatment  being  very 
delicate,  and  deserving  of  compari- 
son witli  theEoman  work  mentioned 
above.  The  few  cameos  of  Greek 
work  bring  to  us  a  better  know- 
ledge of  Greek  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing than  almost  any  other  relics  of 
ancient  art.  This  also  came  from 
the  Strozzi  Collection,  and  was 
named,  though  evidently  without 
any  reason,  busts  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
deiphiis  and  Arsinoe.  A  nomencla- 
ture denied  by  the  iconography  to 
be  found  on  the  staters  of  that 
period.  For  a  description  of  a 
centauress  suckling  her  infant  foal, 
vide  Lucian  Zeuxis,  c.  G.  The  eagle 
of  Jupiter  being  fed  by  Ganymedes, 
is  a  pretty  little  cameo  from  the 
De  la  Turbie  Collection.  To  this 
myth  of  early  days  do  we  find  an 
explanation  by  Goethe,  when  speak- 
ing also  of  a  "  Hylas,  von  den 
Nymphen  geraubt.  Dieses,  wie 
das  vorige  Bild,  wahrscheinlich  auf 
i'ruh  verstorbene  Lieblinge  der  Fa- 
milie  deutenrl,  ganz  in  antiken 
classischen  8iim,  das  Voitiberge- 
hende  immerfort  lebend  und  blii- 
hend  zu  denken."  A  poetical  idea 
worthy  of  Goethe's  poetical  mind. 

Though  we  might  greatly  enlarge 
on  this  subject  by  quoting  the 
camei  of  other  countries,  we  must 
now  turn  away  from  this  interest- 
ing series,  and  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  other  works  less 
beautiful,  but  of  interest  to  archaeolo- 
gists. The  rings  bearing  medical 
prescriptions  engraved  upon  them 
are  rather  numerous ;  a  tine  speci- 
men is  inscribed  Herophili  Opo- 
balsamum,  the  private  stamp  of  a 
physician  who  evidently  made  up 
his  own  medicines.  The  seated 
figure  of  Boma  is  copied  from  the 
denarii  bearing  that  device.  We 
may  mention  here  that  the  "  Jus 
Annuli"  was  conferred  by  Augustus 
on  Antoninus  Musa,  a  physician 


who  attended  him  during  along  and 
painful  illness.  Numerous  others 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  Col- 
lection. 

In  mediaeval  days,  and  earlier, 
antique  gems  were  used  as  seals, 
though  altered  and  tooled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nizable. A  third  head,  vaguely 
scratched  in,  is  added  to  the  double- 
headed  Janus,  and  thus  represents 
the  Trinity.  A  muse,  holding  a 
mask,  was  named  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias,  holding  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  petasos  of  Hermes 
became  the  nimbus  surrounding  the 
head  of  Christ.  The  shepherd 
Faustulus  was  entitled  the  Good 
Shepherd.  As  a  rule,  however, 
early  Christian  gems  are  not  speci- 
mens of  fine  art,  but  only  curious 
as  belonging  to  a  particular  sect". 
Mr.  King's  "  Gnostic  Gems  "  will 
be  found  to  contain  all  the  infor- 
mation that  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether on  a  subject  about  which, 
however,  little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Much  could  be  added  to  this 
paper,  but  would  require  more  space 
than  could  possibly  be  here  devoted 
to  it.  We  have,  however,  endea- 
voured to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  ideas  connected  with  a  study, 
which  is  rich  both  in  beauty  and 
thought.  Ancient  art  comes  to  us 
here  in  all  its  development,  from 
the  most  delicate  period  to  the 
coarse  and  rude  age — from  the  most 
poetic  to  the  most  prosaic.  These 
little  records  of  bygone  days  have 
come  to  us,  bringing  with  them  a 
flavour  of  religious  ideas,  now  past 
and  gone,  but  which,  when  living, 
were  rife  wdth  beauteous  imagery, 
and  abounded  with  myths  produc- 
tive of  the  finest  perfection  of  in- 
terpretative thought.  Max  Miiller, 
Cox,  Goethe,  and  numerous  authors 
have  dug  deeply  into  the  mines  of 
Greek  mythology,  and  have  laid  be- 
fore us  ideas  which  serve  as  a  guide 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  an- 
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cient  religions.  The  idea  by  Groetlie, 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  one 
which  we  daily  see  inscribed  on  the 
tombs  of  children  early  called  away 
— a  hope  to  meet  again.  Zeus 
snatches  up  to  heaven  the  beautiful 
Ganymedes,  a  classic  interpretation 
of  whom  the  Gods  love  die  young. 
The  oaks,  moved  by  mighty  winds, 
join  in  the  hymns  offered  to  the 
Dodonian  Zeus.  The  Tritons,  blow- 
ing through  their  hollowed  shells, 
recall  to  our  memory  the  lazy  wash- 
ing of  the  murmuring  sea,  or  its 
mighty  roar  when  excited  by  the 
tempestuous  wind.  Such  a  natural 
religion  demanded  an  aid  from  art, 
and  no  remains  have  come  down  to 
our  time,  richer  in  the  representa- 
tion of  myths,  than  those  to  which 
we  have  called  attention.  The  love 
of  nature  was  also  inherent  in  the 
Greek  mind ;  to  them  the  rustling 
reeds  became  music,  and  Pan  formed 
the  syrinx  on  which  he  played. 
The  nodding  and  swaying  of  the 
trees  was  marked  by  them,  and  we 
find  the  expression  Trpoo-^yopat  as  ex- 
plaining an  oratory  full  of  majesty. 
All  these  ideas  were  represented  in 
ancient  art,  and  makes  the  study  of 
antiquity  doubly  valuable.  Goethe, 
in  describing  a  small  intaglio  in  his 
possession,  calls  it  an  echo  of  art.* 
The  plates  of  Mr.  Head's  "History 
of  the  Coinage  of  Syracuse,"  men- 
tioned above,  deserve  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  best  means 
of  reproducing  works  of  ancient 
art.  If  we  take,  as  specimens, 
figures  1,  2,  of  Plate  IX.,  Nike 
erecting  trophy  B.C.  310-307,  we 
are  struck  at  once  with  the  simi- 
larity of  the  work  on  this  coin,  and 
the  work  on  a  large  scarab  chalce- 
dony, bought  by  the  British  Mu- 
seum from  tlie  Castellani  Collec- 
tion. The  process  adopted  by  the 
Autotype  Company  seems  to  be  as 
yet  the  most  perfect,  as  the  ridicu- 


lous errors  made  by  some  engravers 
when  copying  signatures  on  gems, 
or  legends  on  coins,  are  thus 
avoided.  Mr.  Head's  concluding 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
on  the  many  calls  demanded  from 
scientific  inquirers,  by  the  class  of 
coins  which  he  has  so  skilfully  in- 
terpreted, will  repay  a  perusal  by 
those  interested  in  antiquarian  lore. 
The  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  as  works 
of  art,  equal  in  beauty  any  of  the 
series  of  Ancient  Greece  ;  and  we 
quote  the  following  passage,  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Head's  critical 
knowledge  of  ancient  art,  as  well  as 
a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
mentioned  by  the  writer,  that  gem- 
engravers  were  often  called  upon  to 
practice  their  skill  upon  the  coinage 
of  their  country : — "  The  silver  coins 
of  the  reigns  of  Dionysius  and  his 
successors  (e.g.  406-345), are  doubt- 
less the  most  splendid  specimens 
of  numismatic  art  which  exist,  for 
luxury  of  style  and  delicacy  of  art. 
They  do  not,  however,  exhibit  that 
purity  of  simplicity  w^hich  charac- 
terize the  best  art  of  Hellas  and 
Ionia.  The  engravers'  names  which 
occur  most  frequently,  are  Evaeuetos, 
Eukleides,  Kimon,  and  Parme.  .  . 
The  first  two  of  these  are  often 
combined  with  reverses,  by  Eume- 
nos.  Eukleides  and  Kimon  excelled 
in  the  representation  of  the  full-face. 
The  head  of  Pallas,  by  Eukleides, 
and  that  of  Arethusa,  by  Kimon, 
are  now  justly  celebrated,  especially 
the  latter  ;  while  the  former  appears 
to  have  been  so  great  a  favourite 
at  the  time,  as  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the  drachms  and  half-drachms 
of  this  period,  the  reverses  of  which 
are  respectively,  Leukaspis,  aud 
quadriga.  .  .  . 

"  The  dekadrachms  of  this  period 
are  numerous,  but  seem  to  be  all 
the  works  of  tlie  two  artists  Evasne- 
tos  and  Kimon,  although  they  are 


*  Kunst-Echo — an  echo  rich  with  sound,  never  to  be  re- uttered. 
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not  all  signed.  The  reverses  of  this 
silver  exhibit  great  variety  of  de- 
tail ;  those  by  Eumenos  and  Evse- 
netos  may  be  known  by  their  style. 
The  work  of  the  former  is  charac- 
terized by  its  stiffness,  and  by  a 
certain  roughness  of  execution ; 
that  of  the  latter  by  an  almost  gem- 
like minuteness  of  work,  which  ap- 
proaches to  hardness." 

Mr.  Head's  position  at  the  British 


Museum  enables  him  to  speak  with 
authority.  The  "History  of  the 
Coinage  of  Syracuse"  is,  therefore, 
doubly  welcome  for  its  historical,  as 
well  as  artistic  merits,  being  of  value 
to  the  students  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  and  art.  The  series  of 
plates  are  exceedingly  useful  to 
those  who  have  not  Mr.  Head's  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  finest 
periods  of  Ancient  Art. 


COaaiA'S  COMET. 

(COMET    III.,     187  4.) 
By  J.  Birmingham. 


The  disappearance  of  the  above 
fine  object  seems  to  have  been  as 
sudden  as  the  appearance  of  the 
great  comet  of  1861.  Just  at  the 
time  of  its  fullest  development, 
when  its  glowing  nucleus  and 
splendid  tail  were  attracting  general 
admiration,  it  vanished,  as  with  a 
leap,  down  the  northern  horizon 
into  the  viewless  depths  about  the 
sun.  If  still  not  equal  to  the 
wonderful  comet  of  1861,  nor  even 
to  Donati's  comet  of  '58,  it  was  in 
one  point  of  interest  far  superior 
to  those  as  well  as  to  every  other 
comet  that  had  previously  appeared; 
for  it  was  by  far  the  brightest  that 
was  ever  subject  to  examination 
with  the  spectroscope. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  with 
that  marvellous  instrument,  we  may 
hope,  in  time,  to  become  in  a  great 
degree  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution of  heavenly  bodies,  not 
only  as  to  the  state  in  which  exists 
the  matter  that  composes  them,  but 


as  to  the  identity  of  the  matter 
itself.  At  present,  however,  it 
might  be  premature  to  regard  with 
complete  confidence  the  astronomi- 
cal results  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  spectroscope.  We  know  that 
the  science  to  which  it  belongs 
cannot  be  considered  as  by  any 
means  complete ;  and  we  con- 
tinually see  new  facts  turning  up 
which  show  that  we  need  a  much 
better  acquaintance  with  certain 
natural  laws  before  we  can  venture 
quite  decidedly  to  expound  its 
revelations.  Continuous  spectra, 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
have  been  thought  to  prove  that 
the  light  which  produced  them  pro- 
ceeded from  bodies  either  fluid  or 
solid ;  while  a  spectrum  consisting 
of  only  a  few  bright  lines,  separated 
by  dark  spaces,  or  of  only  one 
bright  line,  would  show  that  the 
luminous  substance  was  in  a  state 
of  gas.  It  seems,  however,  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  sufficient 
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number  of  different  gases  of  various 
refractive  powers  would  make  up  a 
continuous  spectrum.  Further,  it 
is  now  known  that  even  single  gases, 
under  certain  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  condensation,  will  give 
spectra  more  or  less  continuous 
and  complete ;  and  here  opens  a 
vast  field  of  research  to  be  explored 
before  the  astronomer  can  be  sure 
that  he  correctly  reads  the  cypher- 
ings  of  the  spectroscope.  It  may 
at  least,  however,  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  although  a  continuous 
spectrum  does  not  conclusively 
prove  the  luminous  body  not  to  be 
a  gas,  a  spectruui  with  only  a  few 
bright  lines  crossing  a  dark  field 
shows  that  it  is  certainly  neither 
fluid  nor  solid.  But  a  heavenly 
body  may  shine  with  no  light  of 
its  own,  but  with  the  sunlight 
reflected  ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of 
a  planet,  anything  particular  that 
could  be  discovered  about  it  with  the 
spectroscope  would  relate  only  to 
the  absorbing  power  of  its  atmos- 
phere. 

The  comets  that  have  hitherto 
been  spectroscopically  examined 
have  given  compound  spectra,  more 
or  less  feebly  continuous  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  crossed  by 
bright  lines.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  comet  shines  both 
with  light  reflected  from  the  sun, 
which  produces  the  continuous 
spectrum,  and  with  light  of  its 
own,  which  proceeds  from  an  in- 
candescent gas,  and  hence  the 
bright  lines  It  may,  indeed,  be 
so,  for  flame  is  found  to  be  a 
good  reflector  of  light  from  another 
source,  and  Tyndall  has  shown  the 
great  reflective  power  of  highly 
rarefied  vapour ;  but  from  the  fore- 
going considerations  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  spectroscope  by 
itself,  and  without  the  aid  of  its 


kindred  instrument,  the  polari- 
scope,  would  by  no  means  deter- 
mine whether  the  continuous  spec- 
trum of  a  comet  is  to  be  referred 
to  solar  light  reflected,  or  to  its 
own  native  light,  though  it  may  be 
altogether  in  a  state  of  gas. 

Newton's  idea  that  comets  were 
composed  of  water,  was  fancifully 
utilized  by  Whiston  in  accounting 
for  Noah's  flood,  and  it  is  still  put 
forward  by  some  scientific  writers. 
The  Saxon  philosopher,  ZoUner, 
who  regards  comets  as  the  fluid, 
and  meteors  as  the  solid,  residues 
of  a  demolished  planet,  concludes 
that  water  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
in  a  fluid  state  are  the  constituents 
of  cometary  masses  ;  and  Dr.  Zenker 
believes  that  water  in  the  state  of 
ice  forms,  even  when  near  the  sun, 
at  least  the  nucleus  of  the  comet.* 
Secchi  found  by  micrometrical 
measurement  that  the  bright  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  comet  II.,  1868, 
were  lines  of  carbon  ;  and  this  was 
directly  proved  by  Huggins,  who 
compared  the  spectrum  with  that  of 
olefiant  gas  rendered  luminous  by 
the  electric  spaik.f  Hence  there 
seems  to  have  arisen  a  tendency  to 
regard  carbon  as  a  principal  element 
in  comets ;  but  the  generalization 
appears  scarcely  well  founded,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of 
the  comets  that  have  hitherto  been 
spectroscopically  examined. 

The  first  was  comet  I.,  1864  ;  and 
its  spectrum,  according  to  Donati, 
consisted  of  three  bright  lines  not 
indicating  carbon  or  hydrogen. 

The  second  was  comet  I.,  1860, 
observed  by  Huggins,  who  found  a 
faint  continuous  spectrum  crossed 
by  one  bright  line,  to  which  Secchi, 
favoured  by  a  Roman  atmosphere, 
was  enabled  to  add  two  others  ;  but 
no  coincidence  with  the  spectrum 
of  carburetted  hydrogen. 


*  "  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  No.  1890. 

t  Secchi,  "Memoria,  II.,  Sugli  Spettri  Prismatici,"  &;c.,  p.  25. 
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The  third  was  comet  II.,  1867,  in 
which  Huggins  found  a  continuous 
spectrum  so  strong  that  the  pre- 
sence of  bright  lines  was  only  sus- 
pected. Its  physical  structure  was 
considered  similar  to  that  of  comet 
I.,  1866. 

The  fourth  was  Brorsen's  comet, 
comet  I.,  1868,  and  here  again 
was  found  neither  by  Huggins  nor 
by  Secchi  any  indications  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  or  nitrogen  Secchi  says 
of  this  comet:  "  23rd  and  25th 
April,  1868.  The  spectrum  of  this 
comet  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
certain  stars.  It  has  three  zones  ; 
one  green,  one  blue,  and  one  red 
and  yellow  divided  in  two.  Com- 
pared with  Venus,  it  was  seen  that 
the  hydrogen  line  F  fell  in  the 
middle  of  a  dark  zone  in  the  comet. 
.  .  .  The  green  of  the  comet  was 
between  the  line  h  of  magnesium 
and  the  atmospheric  group  of 
nitrogen.  The  yellow  was  midway 
between  magnesium  and  sodium. 
The  blue  was  after  the  F  line  of 
Venus."  With  the  polariscope 
Secchi  found  himself  "justified  in 
concluding  that  the  light  of  the 
nucleus  was  its  own,  and  not  re- 
flected from  the  sun  ;"  but  in  the 
light  of  the  surrounding  coma  he 
found  traces  of  polarization.* 

The  fifth  was  comet  II ,  1868, 
already  referred  to  as  showing  a 
coincidence  in  its  spectrum  with 
that  of  carburetted  hydrogen. 

The  sixth  was  observed  by  Wolf 
and  Rayet,  but  without  identifying 
its  lines. 

The  seventh,  observed  by  Vogel 
of  Bothkamp,  Holstein,  and  by 
Huggins,  appeared  similar  to  Bror- 
sen's comet  in  its  spectrum. 

The  eighth  was  Encke  s  comet, 
observed  in  1871  by  Huggins,  by 
the  American  astronomer  Young, 
and  by  Vogel.  In  its  spectrum 
Huggins  believed  that  he  found  an 
indication  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 


but  this  was  not  confirmed  by  either 
of  the  other  two  observers. 

The  ninth  seems  to  have  been 
examined  only  by  Vogel,  who  saw 
no  trace  of  carburetted  hydrogen. 

The  tenth  was  Borelly's  comet 
(c,  1873).  Its  spectrum  seemed  to 
Vogel  to  consist  of  three  bright 
bands,  but  on  account  of  its  low 
position  near  the  horizon,  any  closer 
scrutiny  was  impossible. 

The  eleventh  was  comet  (d.,1873), 
discovered  by  Henry  of  Paris.  It 
presented  the  usual  cometary  spec- 
trum of  three  bright  bands,  which 
were  found  by  Vogel  to  show  a 
full  coincidence  with  the  lines  of 
carbon.t 

Thus  of  eleven  comets  spectro- 
scopicaliy  examined  only  two  gave 
unquestionable  indications  of  car- 
bon, while  its  presence  was  doubtful 
in  a  third.  Of  the  remaining  eight 
six  gave  no  sign  of  carbon,  and 
from  the  other  two  was  drawn  no 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
spectrum  of  Coggia's  comet  will  be 
describe  d  further  on. 

The  tail  has  ever  been  the  feature 
by  which  comets  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  ordinary  observers.  How 
many  of  those  bodies  which  from 
time  to  time  have  filled  the  world 
with  astonishment  or  fear  would 
have  passed  away  unnoticed,  with- 
out their  striking  appendages!  A 
star  more  or  less  in  the  heavens 
would  have  been  remarked,  at  best, 
only  by  a  few  ;  nor  would  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  its  hazy  light  have 
always  made  the  tailless  comet  dis- 
tinguishable among  the  myriads  of 
the  heavenly  host.  The  great  comets 
of  1858  and  1861  would  secure  no. 
general  attention  were  it  not  for 
their  tails  ;  and  the  celebrated  comet 
of  16S0,  with  a  tail  extending  over 
half  the  visible  sky,  had  a  nucleus 
scarce  so  striking  as  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude.  Still  there  have 
been   comets  which  were  fronu- 


t  "Astr.  N.  chiiohten,"  No.  1958. 
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nently  visible  with  only  insignificant 
tails,  or  without  any  tail  whatever. 
Such  were  those  of  1585  and  1763; 
and  the  comets  of  1665  and  1682 
were  described  by  Cassini  as  equal- 
ing Jupiter  in  roundness  and  defi- 
nition of  outline.  These,  however, 
are  among  very  rare,  exceptional 
cases  ;  and,  ignoring  the  fables  that 
made  certain  comets  equal  to  the 
sun  or  moon  in  brightness,  we  need 
not  be  told  that  it  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tail  that  the  strange 
apparition  has  generally  so  struck 
the  senses  and  excited  the  imagi- 
nation in  every  age.  In  that  won- 
drous appendage  lay  the  active  force 
or  mystical  significance  attributed  to 
comets  by  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, and  in  a  scientific  point  of  view 
the  tail,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
is  the  most  interesting  of  cometary 
phenomena.  To  explain  it  we  have 
various  theories,  differing  in  degrees 
of  insufficiency.  Newton  considered 
the  comet  s  tail  as  a  vaporous  ema- 
nation caused  to  ascend  in  a  di- 
rection away  from  the  sun  by  the 
gravitating  force  of  a  great  solar 
interplanetary  atmosphere,  in  the 
same  way  that  smoke  is  made  to 
rise  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 
Electricity,  the  great  ally  of  scienti- 
fic conjecturers,  has,  of  course,  been 
considered  to  explain  everything 
about  the  tail;  but  the  most  striking 
theory  in  contradistinction  with 
Newton's  has  been  suggested  by 
Tyndall,  who  draws  the  tail  from 
only  a  chemical  action  of  light. 
That  distinguished  experimenter 
proved  by  a  most  ingenious  contri- 
vance that  when  the  electric  light, 
concentrated  by  a  lens,  is  sent  along 
through  a  glass  tube  containing  the 
vapour  of  a  compound  substance  in 
a  state  of  extreme  tenuity,  the  va- 
])Our  is  decomposed  by  the  chemical, 
or  actinic  action  of  the  light,  and 
precii)itated  in  the  form  of  a  cloud, 
which  soon  fills  the  tube,  and  then 
this  cloud  possesses  a  most  extra- 
ordinary  power  of  reflecting  the 


light  that  strikes  it.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  vapour  throws  off  a  flood 
of  light  that  is  quite  wonderful,  and 
its  transparence  is  such  that  the 
flame  of  a  wax  taper  seen  through 
it  seems  not  in  any  way  affected. 

Arguing  from  this  experiment, 
Tyndall  supposes,  in  the  first  place, 
that  those  regions  of  space  in  which 
comets'  tails  are  developed  must  be 
filled  with  a  gaseous  chemical  com- 
pound maintained  in  a  state  of  great 
tenuity  by  the  heating  power  of  the 
sun.  The  more  dense  vapour  of  the 
comet's  head  absorbs  the  heat-rays 
at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum, 
while  it  permits  the  actinic  rays  at 
the  violet  end  to  pass  through. 
These  chemically-acting  rays,  in  the 
absence  of  the  heat-rays,  decompose 
the  vapour  beyond  the  comet's  head, 
and  a  cloud  like  precipitate  super- 
venes. From  this  the  light  that 
accompanies  the  actinic  rays  is  re- 
flected to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  hence  the  apparent  tail,  which, 
perhaps  more  descriptively  than 
absurdly,  might  be  -  ailed  a  lumi- 
nous shadow.  It  is  remarked  that 
comets'  tails  are  generally  well  de- 
fined on  the  side  facing  the  quarter 
of  the  heavens  toward  which  they 
are  moving,  while  on  the  other  side 
they  gradually  fade  away  to  indis- 
tinctness. This  fact,  together  with 
the  usual  curve  in  the  tail,  has  been 
supposed  by  many  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  resisting 
medium,  and,  according  to  Tyndall, 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  medium 
without  the  resistance  in  this  way : 
The  action  of  the  chemical  rays 
is  instantaneous  in  formrng  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  well  defined  on  the 
side  in  the  direction  of  the  comet's 
motion,  but  the  calorific  rays  are 
not  equally  energetic  in  effecting 
the  re-combination  of  the  gases, 
and  evaporating  the  precipitate  left 
behind  in  the  comet's  advance. 
The  synthesis  occurs  rather  gra- 
dually, and  hence  the  indefinite 
shading  off  of  the  tail  on  the  side  of 
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the  regions  from  which  the  comet  is 
retreating.  From  all  this  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  comet  has  no 
tail  of  its  own,  properly  speaking, 
but  makes  an  apparent  tail  out  of 
extraneous  matter.  Further,  this 
tail  is  continually  changing,  and  the 
same  tail  does  not  exist  in  its  en- 
tirety for  any  conceivable  portion  of 
time.  The  theory  would  seem  to 
be  partly  illustrated  by  the  long 
beam  made  to  move  through  a  foggy 
atmosphere,  by  the  turning  round 
of  an  ordinary  bulls-eye  lamp.  It 
is  not  the  matter  that  advances,  but 
only  the  illumiuating  beam  that 
passes  through  it. 

It  might  be  considered  that  Tyn- 
dall's  theory  would  serve  to  elimi- 
nate at  least  one  difficulty  about 
comets'  tails  regarded  as  emanations 
from  the  nucleus,  and  believed  to  be 
brandished  like  rigid  rods,  according 
to  ISir  John  Herschel's  comparison, 
in  or  near  the  direction  of  the  ra- 
dius vector.  In  that  view  of  the 
case,  the  matter  at  the  extremities 
of  the  tails  would  have  to  move  in 
curves  longer,  in  many  instances, 
by  several  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
than  those  described  in  the  same 
time  by  the  heads  of  the  comets  in 
their  lightning  swoops  at  perihelion. 
This  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
the  solar  system,  where  the  exterior 
body,  moving  in  the  greater  curve, 
moves  the  slower,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
directly  opposed  to  the  received 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation. 
The  great  comets  of  1680  and  1843 
approached  the  sun  to  within  nearly 
half  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
earth,  when  their  speed  attained  to  at 
least  one  hundred  millions  of  miles 
an  hour.  If  their  tails  moved  like 
rigid  rods,  the  matter  in  those  parts 
of  them  which  were  distant  one  hun- 
dred millionsof  milesfrom  the  nuclei 
must  have  travelled  more  than  double 
as  fast  as  light  itself,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  has  a  velocity  of  near  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  per  second. 
But  it  seems  by  no  means  necessary 


to  adopt  those  views  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  tail,  even  on  an  emanation 
hypothesis,  which  does  not,  in  fact 
(as  it  could  be  easily  shown),  re- 
quire the  tail  to  move  any  faster 
than  the  head  to  accord  with  the 
phenomena  witnessed ;  and  therefore 
the  difficulty  alluded  to,  as  possibly 
considered  to  be  removed  by  Tyn- 
dall's  theory,  does  not  at  all  exist. 

The  suddenness  with  which  comets' 
tails  are  developed  is,  in  some  cases, 
quite  astonishing;  and  the  amazing 
velocity  with  which  matter  shot  out 
from  the  nucleus  should  move  in 
order  to  form  them  in  the  time 
observed  has  been  also  regarded  as 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a 
theory  like  the  Newtonian.  The 
sudden  development  is,  I  think,  a 
chief  objection  to  Tyndalls  theory 
as  well,  according  to  which,  as  I  ap- 
prehend it,  the  comet  s  tail,  from  its 
incipient  formation,  should  always 
extend  to  the  borders  of  the  circum- 
solar region  occupied  by  the  matter 
that  causes  its  appearance.  Hence, 
as  the  comet  plunges  deeper  into 
that  matter  on  approaching  the 
sun,  the  tail  should  progressively 
lengthen;  the  reverse  phenomenon 
occurring  on  the  retreat  from  peri- 
helion. But  there  is  no  such  regu- 
larity in  the  formation  of  comets' 
tails,  to  which  apparently  no  rule 
whatever  can  be  applied.  In  general, 
the  greatest  development  takes 
place  after  the  comet  begins  to 
recede  from  the  sun,  as  happened 
notably  with  the  great  comet  of 
1680  ;  but  with  others  the  tails  have 
been  largest  before  that  time,  as 
was  shown  by  Halley's  comet  in 
1885.  In  this  case,  the  tail  attained 
its  greatest  length  a  month  before 
the  arrival  at  perihelion,  at  which 
point  no  tail  whatever  seems  to  hi^ve 
been  noticed. 

Neither  is  the  fact  of  comets' 
tails  being  extended  not  exactly  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun  in 
favour  of  Tyn dall's  theory.  They 
have  been  known  to  form  even  con- 
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siderable  angles,  sometimes  reach- 
ing to  right  angles  with  the  line 
between  the  comet  and  the  sun  ;  and 
then  there  are  the  comets  with 
several  tails,  like  the  celebrated  one 
of  1744,  which  had  at  least  six  of 
those  appendages  spreading  out,  fan- 
like, in  different  directions.  The 
brightness  along  the  edge,  and 
comparative  interior  darkness,  which 
frequently  give  a  forked  appearance 
to  the  comet's  tail,  seem  to  me 
equally  opposed  to  an  acceptance  of 
Tyndall's  theory,  according  to  which, 
as  it  strikes  me,  the  central  line  of 
the  tail,  prolonged  from  the  centre 
of  the  comet,  should  be  the  bright- 
est; for  it  must  be  in  the  central  or 
densest  parts  of  the  head  that  the 
sun's  heat-exciting  rays  are  most 
absorbed,  and  the  actinic  rays  left 
free  for  producing  their  greatest 
effects.  In  several  cases  tails  have 
been  seen  extending  directly  from 
the  comet  toward  the  sun  ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  every  instance,  the  Jirst 
projection  of  the  tail  is  in  that 
direction,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  soon  turned  backward  as  if  by 
some  solar  repulsive  force  that 
sweeps  it  off  to  its  extreme  length 
in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  Taking  the  foregoing  facts 
into  consideration,  it  appears,  I 
think,  that  in  almost  every  point  of 
view,  even  the  normal  comet's  tail 
is  utterly  unexplained  by  Tyndall's 
theory.  The  brightness  at  the 
edge,  and  central  darkness,  the  in- 
cipient projection  toward  the  sun, 
the  resulting  curve  round  the  head 
in  the  retreat  backward,  the  de- 
parture from  the  line  of  the  radius 
vector,  and  the  several  envelopes, 
doubtless  connected  with  the  tail, 
which  surround  the  nucleus,  all 
seem  directly  opposed  to  the  views 
of  Tyndall.  Yet  those  views  have 
found  favour  with  men  well  qualified 
to  judge  them  ;  and,  in  any  case,  it 


would  be  far  from  my  design  to 
undervalue  the  experiment  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  justifying 
them  ;  for,  however  deficient  it  may 
really  be  for  that  purpose,  its  clever- 
ness is  undoubted,  and  it  has  served 
at  least  to  elucidate  one  important 
fact  in  showing  the  extraordinary 
light-reflecting  power  of  vapour  in  a 
state  of  high  tenuity. 

The  tail  of  the  late  comet  was 
seen  only  for  a  few  nights  in  great 
development.  It  was  slightly  curved, 
and  might  be  clearly  traced  for  a 
length  of  twenty  degrees,  but  it 
seemed  much  longer  on  account  of 
the  comet's  position  low  down  in 
the  sky,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
stars  seem  more  widely  separated 
from  each  other  when  near  the 
horizon  than  when  high  up  in  the 
heavens.  In  Greece,  favoured  by 
clearer  and  darker  summer  skies, 
the  eminent  director  of  the  Athens 
Observatory,  Dr.  Schmidt,  estimated 
the  length  of  the  tail  at  no  less  than 
fifty  degrees.  Its  orbit,  announced 
by  Mr.  Hind  as  a  parabola,  has  been 
found  by  several  German  astrono- 
mers to  be  elliptical,  but  of  a  length 
so  immense  that  the  comet's  return, 
according  to  Schulhof,  of  Vienna,  is 
rot  to  be  expected  for  1*2,000  years. 
It  would  never  return  if  the  orbit 
were  parabolic,  and,  indeed,  the  differ- 
ence cannot  be  thought  by  us  of  the 
present  day  as  very  important. 

Although  no  meteor  swarm  has 
been  observed  in  connection  with 
this  comet,  we  must  not  conclude 
that  such  may  not  in  reality  exist. 
That  clearest  of  popularly  scientific 
writers,  Lardner,  in  his  account  of 
various  fanciful  notions  regarding 
comets,*  ridiculed  the  idea  of  For- 
ster,  who  wanted  to  connect  the 
great  comet  of  1G80  with  a  number 
of  remarkable  meteors  that  were 
seen  in  Germany ;  but  had  Dr. 
Lardner  been  aware  of  facts  that  in 
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later  years  have  been  well  estab- 
lished, he  would  rather  have  given 
Mr.  Forster  credit  for  a  sagacious 
conjecture.  The  Italian  astronomer, 
Schiaparelli,  of  the  Milan  Observa- 
tory, was,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
proved  the  identity  of  a  comet's 
path  with  that  of  a  meteor  stream  ; 
and  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  of 
the  relations  of  comets  to  meteors, 
though  it  does  not,  perhaps,  follow 
that  every  comet  must  be  allied  to 
a  host  ot  meteors  travelling  in  its 
orbit ;  nor  must  every  meteor  swarm 
related  to  observed  comets  be  at 
some  time  or  other  exhibited  to 
the  earth.  The  meteors  may  often 
pass  unseen.  Those  that  we  do  see 
are  made  visible  only  when  set  on 
lire  by  the  friction  of  our  atmo- 
sphere when  passing  through  it;  and 
to  permit  them  to  reach  it,  the  orbits 
of  earth  and  comet  must  make  a 
certain  approach  to  each  other.  Or 
the  meteors  may  pass  in  daylight, 
when,  of  course,  they  would  not  be 
noticed.  Indeed,  the  celebrated 
obfascations  of  tlie  sun,  one  of 
which  occurred  in  our  own  times,  on 
May  22,  1870,  have  suggested  the 
passage  of  meteoric  streams  inter- 
rupting bis  light ;  and  ihe  near  co- 
incidence of  those  darkenings  with 
the  appearance  of  comets  has,  on 
some  occasions,  been  very  striking. 
A  great  comet  in  the  year  43  b.c  , 
coming,  as  was  said, for  Caesar's  soul, 
perhaps  to  tow  it  with  its  tail  to 
Elysium,  was  followed  by  a  wonder- 
ful degradation  of  the  sun's  light ; 
and  again,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
a  comet  was  succeeded,  but  at  a 
longer  interval,  by  a  solar  dimness.* 
It  is  considered  that  it  was  the  same 
comet  that  appeared  on  both  occa- 
sions, and  it  is  probably  identical 
with  the  great  comet  of  1680.  The 
Armenian    chronicler,  Abulfaraj, 


speaks  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  con- 
tinued visible  in  the  heavens,  near 
the  North  Pole,  for  a  whole  year,  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  II.  Darkness 
spread  over  the  earth,  from  three 
o'clock  until  night,  and  a  subst^mce 
like  dust  or  ashes  fell  down  from 
the  sky.  On  this  Humboldt  asks  : 
"  Could  this  phenomenon  have  con- 
tinued a  whole  year  like  a  perpetual 
northern  light  (magnetic  storm),  and 
been  succeeded  by  darkness  and 
showers  of  meteoric  dust  ?  "  f  But 
when  we  consider  the  almost  certain 
inaccuracy  of  any  record  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  was  believed  to 
be  a  prodigy,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  historian  in  this  case 
wrote  of  what  occurred  about  seven 
hundred  years  before  his  own  time, 
we  may  justly  hesitate  to  accept 
every  detail  of  the  account.  In 
this  way  the  stationary  flame  might 
be  resolved  into  a  slow-moving 
comet;  and  we  may  believe  in  the 
strange  darkness  and  the  dust-fall 
as  merely  having  occurred,  and  in- 
dicating a  meteor  stream,  while  we 
reject  any  minute  statements  re- 
specting the  time  of  occurrence  or 
duration. 

From  the  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions of  the  late  comet,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  add  one  to  the  number  of 
comets  already  described  as  exhibit- 
ing lines  of  carbon.  D'Arrest,  of 
Copenhagen,  notwithstanding  the 
brightness  of  the  night-sky  in  his 
high  latitude,  saw  a  beautiful  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  certainly  finer 
than  that  of  any  previously  observed 
comet,  but  less  brilliant  and  shorter 
than  that  of  a  fixed  star  of  appa- 
rently similar  magnitude.  The  con- 
tinuous spectrum  was  crossed  by 
three  bright  lines  of  carbon,  two  of 
theni  quite  striking,  and  one  faint.  J 

Herr  N.  v.  Konkoly,  of  0-Gyalla, 


*  "Decline  and  Fall,"  chap.  43.    "Cosmos,"  Bolins  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  381,  383. 
t  "Cosmos,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  383. 
t  "  Astr.  Naclir.,"  No.  2,001. 
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in  Hungary,  using  a  telescope  and 
spectroscope  of  Browning's,  com- 
pared the  spectrum  directly  with  that 
of  carbuietted  hydrogen,  with  which 
it  agreed  perfectly.  There  was  also 
a  continuous  spectrum /-i- 

Doctor  Huggins,  writing  on  July 
20,  kindly  informed  me  that  the 
three  bands  observed  in  ,  former 
comets  are  seen  in  the  coma  and 
part  of  the  tail.  There  is  also  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  which  increases 
so  much  in  the  tail,  that,  except 
close  to  the  nucleus,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  bright  lines.  The 
whole  comet  shows  a  small  amount 
of  polarized  light.  It  is  known, 
from  a  cause  which  cannot  here 
be  explained,  that  the  approach  or 
retreat  of  a  body  from  the  observer 
effects  a  displacement  of  the  spec- 
troscopic lines  on  opposite  sides  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  the  normal 
position  ;  and  in  this  truly  wonder- 
ful way  Dr.  Huggins  and  others 
have  actually  computed  the  motions 
of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  relative 
to  the  earth.  A  certain  displace- 
ment in  ihe  carbon  bands  of  the 
comet  was  thus  to  be  expected ; 
but  Dr.  Huggins  tells  me,  tliat  he 
believes  he  has  found  a  curious 
shift  of  the  bands  much  greater 
than  what  would  be  due  to  the 
comet's  motion.  Might  we  antici- 
pate that  the  true  explanation  may 


turn  out  to  be  that  the  observed 
bands  were  really  not  those  of  carbon 
at  all?  On  the  whole,  it  would  be 
scarcely  safe  to  conclude  that  we 
have  as  yet  attained  to  any  great 
degree  of  certain  knowledge  re- 
garding the  material  structure  of 
comets,  while  we  remain  quite  as 
ignorant  as  ever  of  the  forces  to 
which  they  exceptionally  appear 
subject. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that 
comets  may,  to  some  extent,  consist 
of  solid  particles  in  a  state  of  wide 
segregation.  If  that  notion  were 
proved  true,  and  the  presence  of  car- 
bon in  a  comet  well  ascertained,  we 
might  regard  the  particles  as  crystals 
of  a  species  that  will,  at  once,  be 
obvious  to  the  enlightened  reader.  # 
What  an  unbounded  interest  would 
then  be  attached  to  that  fleeting 
light  in  the  heavens  !  What  ecstasy  ! 
what  longin.  s  would  it  not  excite 
in  the  enraptured  gazer  ?  The  bright 
apparition  that  in  other  days  would 
be  hateful  as  a  star  of  evil  portent 
— an  indicator  of  war,  famine,  or 
some  moral  woe — would  now  be 
veritably  hornaged  as  a  celestial 
shower  more  precious  than  that 
w^iich  poetic  fancy  conceived  for  the 
descent  of  a  god,  and  the  fiction  of 
Danae  would  be  eclipsed  by  an 
actual  rain  of  diamonds  passing- 
through  distant  space. 


*  "Astr.  Naclir.,"  No.  2,003. 
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THE  ET.  HON.  AND  MOST  EEY.  EICHAED  CHENEVIX 
TEENCH,  D.D., 

Lord  ArchhisJiop  of  Buhlin,  Sj^c,  Primate  of  Ireland,  P.O.,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  ^c. 

The  family  to  which  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Diibiia  belongs  is  one 
which,  in  its  different  branches,  has  already  furnished  to  the  public  service 
several  men  of  mark  in  Church  and  State.  We  have  had  two  Archbishops 
Trench,  one  the  last  prelate  who  bore  this  rank  in  the  See  of  Tuam,  and 
who  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  many  Christian  virtues,  and  the 
other  the  present  venerated  Primate  of  Ireland,  of  whom  we  now  propose 
to  say  a  few  words. 

The  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  born  in  September,  1807,  being 
second  son  of  Eichard  Trench,  Esq.,  of  Botley,  Hants,  and  nephew  of 
the  first  Lord  Ashtow^n.  The  Archbisliop's  mother,  of  whom  His  Grace 
has  published  an  interesting  memoir,  was  granddaughter  and  heiress  of 
Dr.  Chenevix,  Bishop  of  AVaterford,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  unusual  accomplishments.  Dr.  Trench  entered  Cambridge  University, 
probably  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  he  graduated  in  the  year  1829 
at  Trinity  College.  During  his  University  career  he  established  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  after 
leaving  College  improved  his  acquisitions  there  by  foreign  travel.  Ou 
his  return  to  England  he  was  admitted  into  Holy  Orders,  and  from  that 
time  held  in  succession  several  pastoral  charges  of  importance. 

We  first  find  him  perpetual  curate  of  Curdridge  Chapel,  a  district 
church  to  Bishop's  Waltham,  in  Hants.  This  appointment  Dr.  Trench  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  1841,  when  he  resigned  this  post  for  the  curacy  of  Alver- 
stoke,  near  Gosport,  to  the  living  of  which  his  valued  friend  the  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester  had  been  then  nominated.  Prior  to  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Wilberforce,  four  years  after,  we  find  Dr.  Trench  selected  as  rector  of 
Itchenstoke,  Hants,  ou  the  chalky  lands  between  New  Alresford  and  Win- 
chester, by  Lord  Ashburton,  patron  of  the  benefice.  In  this  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Archbishop  held  the  honourable  academic  position  of  Hulsean 
Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  a  post  similar  to  the  Bampton  Preacher  at  Oxford, 
and  the  Donellan  at  Dublin. 

In  1847,  Dr.  Trench  w-as  chosen  Divinity  Professor  and  Theological 
Examiner  in  King's  College,  London,  and  in  1856  was  selected  to  fill  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  generally  and  properly  regarded  as  the  Blue 
Eibbon  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Eleven  years  after  this  high 
recognition,  Westminster,  as  the  nursing-mother  of  a  line  of  bishops, 
proved  so  to  Dr.  Trench,  as  his  name  was  recommended  to  the  Queen  by 
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the  late  Lord  Palmerston  for  tbe  see  of  Dublin,  upon  the  duties  of  which, 
he  entered,  after  consecration  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1864. 

In  succeeding  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Trench  was  invested 
with  an  office  which  has  from  time  to  time  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  Ireland.  In  this  great  diocese  the  crosier 
had  already  been  in  the  grasp  of  prelates  whose  virtues,  abilities,  and 
force  of  character  any  member  of  the  Episcopal  order  might  reasonably 
enough  emulate.  For  instance,  on  the  catalogue  of  our  Metropolitans  is 
written  the  name  of  Archbishop  Loftus,  a  man  of  truly  enlightened  mind, 
who  manifested  his  care  for  learning  by  being  instrumental  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Provost.  We 
may  also  mention  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  who  has  written  so  largely  and 
usefully  on  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  whose  love  of  literature 
and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  books  we  are  indebted  for  the  library 
adjoining  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  a  rare  collection  of  patristic 
and  scholastic  divinity,  forming  the  library  of  Bishop  Stilliugfleet. 
Marsh's  successor  in  the  see  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  King,  a 
man  of  superior  attainments  in  divinity,  of  profound  penetration  in 
metaphysics,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Whately,  has  written 
one  of  the  ablest  works  on  that  mystery  of  philosophy  and  t\\eo\ogj^-tlie 
origin  of  evil.  John  Iloadley,  also,  filled  the  Primatial  see  of  Ireland  ;  not, 
however,  the  prelate  who  made  a  so  great  an  uproar  in  the  world  by  having 
worn  his  pen  to  the  stump  in  the  well-known  Bangoriau  controversy. 
Nearer  our  own  time  was  Dr.  William  Magee,  grandfather  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who,  we  trust,  at  a  future  time,  will  have  his  place 
in  our  gallery  of  illustrious  Irishmen.  This  Archbishop,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  endowments,  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Church  a  most  argumentative  treatise  on  the  Atonement,  We  cannot 
omit  the  name  of  the  good  and  great  Eichard  Whately,  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  forcible  of  thinkers,  and  a  splendid  master  of  logic.  His  writings 
are  varied  and  numerous,  though  less  of  the  nature  of  theology  than  those 
of  Archbishop  Trench.  All  Whately's  books  are  implied  in  the  principles 
laid  down  in  his  "Elements  of  Logic,"  one  of  the  most  perspicuous  and 
convincing  works  ever  penned.  In  many  ways  Archbishop  Whately  wrote 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  often  thus  elicited  adverse  criticism  ;  but  it  was 
the  dust  of  his  chariot  wheels  in  their  sweep  round  the  arena  of  human 
knowledge. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  we  believe,  in  any  one  particular,  to 
tabulate  the  minds  of  Archbishops  Whately  and  Trench,  as,  in  a  great 
measure,  they  seem  to  have  had  little  or  nothing  in  common  beyond  the 
precious  quality  of  sincerity.  Whately  was  a  man  of  singular  probity 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  his  day  was  able  to  shield  the  Irish 
Church  from  the  paw  of  the  lion.  Through  love  of  paradox,  and  a 
singularly  salient  intellect,  he  was  at  times  betrayed,  like  Aristotle,  into 
the  temptation  incidental  to  independent  reasoners  of  recoiling  against 
antecedent  authority  in  speculation  and  constructing  systems  of  thought 
for  himself.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  history  of  religious 
development  would  be  that  which  represents  Whately  hurling  the  sledge- 
hammer of  hia  merciless  logic  against  the  imposing  fabric  of  Oxonian 
theology,  which  was  shaken  to  its  base  by  the  mere  concussion  of  the 
blow.  While,  therefore,  under  such  a  process  of  demolition,  theology  is 
laid  in  ruins,  we  have  a  compensating  circumstance  in  the  authorship  of  a 
writer  like  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  has  shown  himself 
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competent  to  "build  up  anew  what  may  have  been,  whether  in  fact  or 
intention,  hewn  down  by  others. 

The  writings  of  Archbishop  Trench,  it  will  be  found,  group  themselves 
under  a  threefold  category — Theology,  Philology,  and  Poetry.  His 
labours  in  each  of  these  departments  have  been  alike  painstaking  and 
elaborate,  and  have,  we  venture  to  think,  been  productive  of  higlily 
salutary  results.  In  theology,  the  Archbishop  has  imparted  a  healthy 
tone  to  religious  instruction,  so  far  as  an  exegesis  of  the  principal  part 
of  the  Four  Gospels  is  concerned.  In  philology,  he  has  unlocked  the 
treasures  of  a  literary  casket  whose  contents,  though  known  and  inter- 
preted by  previous  investigators,  had  hitherto  been  veiled  from  the  gaze 
of  the  ordinary  student.  In  poetry,  he  has  touched  the  chord  of  man's 
best  sympathies,  and  more  especially  in  sacred  themes,  along  with  animat- 
ing the  higher  emotions  of  the  soul,  has  arrayed  in  a  new  garb,  and  thus 
given  a  wider  diffusion  to  the  sacred  Latin  poetry  of  the  early  Church. 

In  the  department  of  theological  writing,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is 
best  known  by  his  great  works  on  the  "  Miracles  and  Parables  of  Christ," 
perhaps  two  of  the  most  suggestive  books  extant.  The  number  of  editions 
through  which  they  have  passed  attests  suflBciently  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held.  Among  the  several  merits  of  these  manuals,  we  conceive 
that  not  ojie  of  the  least  is  the  clue  which  they  contain  for  guiding,  more 
especially  young  clergymen,  into  a  correct  method  of  Scriptural  exegesis. 
They  also  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation,  and  so  fix  distinctly  a  contrast 
between  spurious  and  genuine  manifestations  alike  of  parabolic  teaching 
or  miraculous  energy.  Works  with  such  an  aim  may  be  accepted  as  most 
seasonable  contributions  to  the  faith  which  recoils  against  the  repulsive 
views  of  a  few  modern  writers  who  assimilate  Scriptural  narrative  with 
the  profane  histories  of  myths,  f\ibles,  and  prodigies.  Since  the  learned 
Archbishop  first  raised  his  eloquent  pen.  Continental  hostility  to  the 
supernatural  has  not  only  acquired  a  deepened  intensity,  but  a  wider 
dissemination.  Dr.  Trench's  laudable  eftbrt,  therefore,  to  frame,  for 
instance,  such  a  definition  of  a  miracle  as  would  neutralize  the  venom  of 
Rationalism,  grows  proportionately  more  difficult.  The  key  to  his  method 
of  treating  this  portion  of  his  subject  may,  we  conceive,  be  discovered  in 
his  estimate  of  a  miracle  as  not  a  greater  but  difi'ereut  manifestation  of 
Grod's  power  than  the  ordinary  and  ever-repeated  processes  of  nature. 
"The  true  miracle,"  writes  the  Archbishop,  "is  a  higher  and  purer 
nature  coming  down  out  of  the  world  of  untroubled  harmonies  into  this 
world  of  ours,  which  so  many  discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed,  and 
bringing  this  back  again,  though  it  be  but  for  one  mysterious  prophetic 
moment,  into  harmony  with  that  higher." 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  this  method  of  grappling  with  free  thought 
v\\\  be  angrily  retorted  by  the  sceptic — a  position  which  the  Archbishop, 
tvith  much  ability,  tries  to  fortify  himself  against — or  will  be  generally 
accepted  as  inconsistent  with  the  uniformity  of  nature.  The  way  of 
escape  here  would  be  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  notion  of  uniformity  as 
applied  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature  ;  but  to  follow  the 
subject  up  is  here  out  of  place.  The  Archbishop's  views  enjoy  apparently 
the  imprimatur  of  Bishop  Butler,  who,  if  we  remember  aright,  is  for 
concluding  the  ordinary  and  the  miraculous  under  one  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  certain  that,  in  face  of  such 
reasoning,  Nationalism  has  taunted,  whether  logically  or  otherwise, 
Christian  apologists  with  having  abandoned  their  own  ground.  Neither 
Baur,  Straus,  nor  Rcnan,  therefore,  would  care  to  dislodge  Butler  frotii 
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such  a  mode  of  defence,  as  it  would  undermine  tlie  leverage  which  they 
otherwise  possess  for  the  confirmation  of  their  own  opinions. 

In  another  subdivision  of  theology,  namely,  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  Scripture,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Trench  displavs 
even  more  extended  erudition,  deeper  thought  and  raaturit}^  of  judgment. 
The  Archbishop's  series  of  Hulsean  Lectures  we  regard  as  his  best  work.* 
in  the  department  of  his  writings  under  consideration,  though  probably 
not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves.  After  a  perusal  of  these  lectures,  one 
entertains  a  more  adequate  realization  of  revealed  religion  as  a  system 
unfolded  gradually  at  periods  well  marked  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
His  two  works,  "  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,"  Parts  1  and  2  ;  "  The 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  constitute  the  crowning  stroke 
to  his  valuable  hints  on  Biblical  exegesis.  In  discussing  the  existing  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  he  displays,  as  elsewhere,  a  broad  and  liberal 
mind,  which  is  not  appalled  at  the  idea  of  severely  testing  whatever  might 
be  suspected  of  having  a  flaw.  Dr.  Trench  is  essentially  conservative  in 
theology,  but  not  so  narrow  or  stereotyped  in  his  opinions  as  to  deny  to 
expansion  of  thought  any  scope  or  use.  In  therefore  opening  up  a  mine 
which  has  been  so  laboriously  worked  by  German  scholars.  Dr.  Trench 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  want  of  loyalty  to  our  authorized  version.  "  I 
have  nowhere  spoken,"  he  says,  "  a  word  inconsistent  with  the  truest 
reverence  for  the  authors  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  profoundest  gratitude  to  them  for  the  treasure  with  which  they  have 
enriched  the  English  Church." 

Let  us  add  a  word  upon  the  Archbishop  as  a  preacher.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  his  published  writings  is  purity  of  diction,  as  the  result  of 
familiarity  with  the  resources  of  the  English  language,  more  apparent 
than  in  his  sermons.  Here  the  right  word  is  invariably  used  in  the  right 
place,  while  along  with  a  tone  eminently  practical,  the  evangelical  tenets 
of  Christianity  are  brought  out  with  warmth  and  distinctness.  One 
often  finds  in  the  Archbishop's  sermons  the  impress  of  a  poetic  spirit, 
which  kindles  with  emotion  their  hortatory  matter,  and  otherwise  enhances 
the  adornment  of  style.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  always  ready  to 
plead  the  cause  of  charity,  and  his  best  sermons,  both  in  point  of  rhetoric 
and  elevation  of  thought,  have  been  preached,  more  especially  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  on  behalf  of  some  of  our  prominent  metropolitan  charities. 

This  portion  of  his  writings  reminds  us  of  that  branch  of  literature 
in  which  the  Archbishop  is,  perhaps,  most  widely  known,  and  where, 
undoubtedly,  he  has  acquired  the  greatest  popularity,  we  mean  philology. 
The  germ  of  his  books  "  On  W ords  "  may  be  traced  in  his  work  on  the  Para- 
bles ;  but  the  notion  itself  is  not  by  any  means  new,  but  is  discoverable 
in  the  writings  of  antiquity  and  the  scholastic  age.  Those  familiar  with 
Bacon's  "  Novum  Organon  "  are  aware  how  completely  he  has  grasped  this 
subject,  which  is  likewise  powerfully  put  in  South's  masterly  sermon  on 
"  The  Fatal  Imposture  of  Words."  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  possesses 
exclusively,  in  the  present  day,  the  merit  of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  by  sifting  thoroughly  the  genesis  of  words,  one  can  arrive  at  ethical 
and  historical  truth.  The  pursuit  of  verbal  signs  through  their  several 
stages,  from  their  existing  import  to  their  primary  meaning,  opens  up  for 
the  astonished  student  of  Dr.  Trench's  excellent  books  on  Words  a  large 
storehouse  of  curious  knowledge.    Language,  thus  a  torch  which  guides 


*  His  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,"  is  also  one  of  the 
best  of  his  works,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  exhaustive  exegesis. 
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us  througb  the  labyrinth  of  what  otherwise  might  be  obscure  iu  the 
development  of  civilization,  runs  parallel  w^ith  geology  as  the  exponent 
of  successive  material  changes  through  which  our  globe  has  passed  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  But,  while  enriching  literature  by  his  Biblical  comments 
and  explanations  on  the  genesis  of  words,  the  Archbishop  has  laid  the 
learned  world  under  a  lasting  obligation  by  his  remarks  on  the  composite 
nature  of  the  English  tongue. 

We  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  the  various  interesting  issues  raised 
in  the  treatment  of  such  points.  We  presume,  however,  that  we  have  Dr. 
Trench  with  us  in  the  assertion  that  language,  like  commerce,  [flourishes 
the  more  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  that  of  other  nations,  whether 
in  the  present  or  in  the  past.  If  we  want  unduly  to  stunt  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  idiom,  let  us  try  to  squeeze  it  into  the  limits  of  our  own  age 
or  country.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  the  English  tongue  is  concerned, 
we  admit  that  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  whoso  poetry,  and  that  of 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  served  so  much — along  with  the 
authorized  translation  of  the  Bible — to  fix  tlie  genuine  standard  of  English, 
there  has  been  a  growing  degeneracy,  springing  from  excessive  admixture 
with  words  of  alien  growth — an  abuse  which  culminates  in  the  Latinizing 
mania  of  Addison  and  Steele.  This  evil,  which  threatened  to  acquire 
gigantic  growth,  was,  if  not  eradicated,  very  much  curtailed  by  Words- 
worth, whose  curative  process  has  been  rendered  more  effectual  by  his 
disciple  in  poetry,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Let  us  add  that  to  Dr. 
Trench's  most  valuable  book,  "  On  the  Deficiencies  of  our  English  Dic- 
tionaries," we  assign  a  foremost  rank  among  his  philological  writings. 

As  a  poet,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  holds  a  good  position  iu  the 
modern  school.  Here  he  finds  himself  in  excellent  company,  and  must 
count  it  a  real  happiness  to  be  reckoned  with  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge.  It  was  in  poetry,  we  believe,  that  the  Archbishop  first  became 
knowji  to  the  literary  world,  and  his  efiforts  in  verse  soon  attracted  notice. 
In  reviewing  the  Archbishop's  poetic  eff"usions,  we  must  premise  that  pro- 
bably neither  critic  nor  author  is  at  one  as  to  a  definition  of  the  Art. 
We  are  sure  that  the  leaders  of  a  poetic  choir  which  owns  the  names 
of  Trench,  Morris,  Tennyson,  Browning,  George  Eliot,  Alexander, 
Arnold,  and  Stanley,  diflfer  very  materially  from  ourselves  as  to  an  exact 
notion  of  what  is  and  is  not  genuine  poetry.  Very  probably  a  vast 
quantity  of  versification,  such  'as  Horace  would  call  prose-making,  but 
which  has  won  its  authors  in  our  day  laurels  fresh  and  bright,  will  in  the 
next  generation,  or,  at  all  events,  the  one  succeeding  that,  be  simply 
wiped  out  of  the  book  of  the  living.  Such  trifles  will  be  swept  away 
before  the  majestic  passion  and  gorgeous  imagination  of  Shelley,  Byron, 
Keats,  and  their  order.  These  are  poets  of  genuine  ring,  whose  powerful 
imagery,  and  yet  how  unconstrained  and  natural,  roots  one  to  the  spot,  and 
takes  a  vivid  hold  at  once  of  the  entire  man.  There  is  here  no  need  for 
wearisome  reperusal  of  passages  or  phrases  to  catch  the  poet's  meaning, 
whose  words  instantaneously  reach  their  destination  with  penetrating 
])recision !  As  an  illustration,  we  need  not  travel  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  which  has  produced  two  bards  whose  poetry  must  live 
for  ever — Goldsmith  and  Moore.  Goldsmith  evinces  the  true  faculty  of 
genius  in  being  capable,  like  Eembraudt  or  Fielding,  of  executing  a  perfect 
picture  iu  a  few  touches.  Moore,  with  less  solidity  or  grandeur,  is 
intensely  charming;  so  that  we  venture  to  predict  that,  when  the  idolized 
versifiers  of  this  day  are  buried  in  oblivion,  he  will  be  read  by  thousands 
upon  thousands,  who  will  drink  in  with  delight  those  brilliant  colours  which, 
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from  an  almost  unrivalled  imagination,  dance  out,  jet  after  jet  in  endless 
profusion.  His  ethereal  fancy,  all  in  a  blaze,  gives  life  to  wishes  and  emo- 
tions tender  and  amatory,  breathed  out  in  the  true  language  of  passion, 
which  is  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  genuine  poetry.  But  in  vi^hat  we 
cannot  but  call  the  "  Leaden  Age"  of  verse,  we  believe  that  Ireland  this 
moment  can  point  to  a  poet  who,  achieving  higher  flights  than  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  has  encircled  his  thoughts  with  flashing  gems  of 
imager}^  and  in  general  exhibited  a  combination  of  poetic  qualities  which 
few,  if  any,  of  the  modern  school  display  to  the  same  extent — we  mean 
Dr.  John  Francis  Waller,  a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  whom  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  our  Gallery. 

However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  done 
well  in  poetry,  according  to  the  standard  created  by  Southey,  Words- 
worth, and  Tennyson.  Dr.  Trench's  poetry  is  eminently  reflective,  and 
sets  the  wheels  of  the  mind  revolving  by  means  of  material  analogies.  In 
this  respect  he  has  much  of  Wordsworth's  meditative,  though  perhaps  less 
of  his  dramatic,  power.  In  transcendentalism,  Archbishop  Trench,  coping 
with  Coleridge,  though  inferior  to  him  in  boldness  of  conception,  is  far 
less  involved  and  carnal  than  the  author  of  "  Christabel,"  while  in  almost  all 
respects  he  is  superior  to  Southey,  upon  whom  Byron  lays  with  so  much 
severity  the  whip  of  a  poet's  scorn.  Dr.  Trench  never  sufl'ers  from  any 
deficiency  of  poetical  ideas,  though  he  is  invariably  able  to  escape  from 
that  disturbance  of  symmetry  which  is  one  of  the  marring  effects  of 
redundancy.  Poetry  under  such  circumstances  will  be  spun  too  fine, 
and  lack  condensation  ;  but  the  Archbishop's  verse  never  wants  smooth- 
ness, rotundity,  purity  of  diction,  choiceuess  of  allegory,  or  depth  of  feel- 
ing, as  wrought  upon  by  a  Higher  Power.  The  Art  Poetic  has  been  too 
often  made  to  grovel  in  the  dust,  and  pander  to  some  of  our  inferior 
instincts.  Dr.  Trench  tries  to  make  verse  perform  a  more  exalted  office 
in  ministering  to  the  throes  and  longings  of  man's  nobler  nature — an  aim 
which  the  Archbishop  has  been  very  successful  in  attaining,  All  must  do 
him  honour  for  thus  elevating  poetry  above  those  grosser  influences  which, 
where  they  are  succumbed  to,  stain  irreparably  the  virgin  splendour  of  the 
onens  divinior. 

AVe  can  say  of  Archbishop  Trench's  poetry,  that  everybody  must  rise 
from  its  perusal  alike  wiser  and  better,  and  that  it  must  be  read,  not 
superficially,  but  digested.  There  is  fine  gold  embedded  in  his  verse,  but 
it  must  be  dug  up.  Examined,  however,  after  even  a  cursory  manner,  the 
Archbishop's  verses  reflect  radiance,  whereas,  scrutinized  closely,  and 
sounding  its  various  depths,  or,  above  all,  placing  his  elaborate  lines  under 
the  light  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  being,  we  find  ourselves  in  presence 
of  a  cluster  of  gems,  each  darting  its  own  fire,  and  the  entire  corrusca- 
tion  shaping  itself  into  one  harmonious  image. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  poetry  and  theology  must  necessarily 
travel  in  divergent  lines  ;  on  the  other  hand,  poetic  refinement  has  been 
geiierally  observed  to  be  rather  favourable  to  the  growth  of  religious 
seriousness.  The  ambition  of  the  true  poet  is  essentially  supra-sensuous, 
so  far  as  he  tries  to  put  Nature  before  us  as  a  symbol  of  those  notions, 
rising  far  above  the  Cosmos,  and  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  Eevelation. 
Some  of  the  Archbishop's  writings— for  instance  his  "  Star  of  the  Wise 
Men  " — show  the  poetic  element  nearly  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  said  of 
Horace,  that  there  is  philosophy  in  his  poetry  and  poetry  in  his  philosophy, 
and  it  may  be  said  of  certain  writers  on  Christianity,  that  there  is  poetry 
in  their  theology,  and  theology  in  their  poetry.    Poetry,  as  a  "  formation  " 
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(TToiva-ig)  of  words,  constructive  of  material  images  for  the  transmission  to 
the  human  soul  of  transcendental  truths,  constitutes  the  reason  of  such 
intercommunity.  Indeed  Creation  itself  is  a  grand  piece  of  poetry,  by 
means  of  which  ideas  other  than  terrestrial  are  conveyed  by  many 
rivulets  into  our  sensuous  faculties.  Therefore,  here  we  have  the  funda- 
mental verity  of  all  theology,  the  existence  of  Grod,  transmitted  into  the 
human  mind  after  the  method  of  poetry. 

Those  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  Archbishop  Trench's 
religious  works  cannot  fail  to  approve  of  his  theology,  inasmuch  as  his 
system  reposes  on  the  true  keystone  of  religious  thought — reverence  for 
the  Bible,  To  use  his  own  words,  he  scrupulously  shuns  the  ethics  of 
those  in  whom  "is  a  shallow  spirit,  ever  ready  to  empty  Scripture  of  its 
depth  of  meaning."  Another  service  conferred  upon  the  Church  by  the 
Archbishop's  theological  writings  is,  that  they  help  to  re-arouse  attention 
towards  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  more  especially  St.  Augustine.  Few 
men  of  the  same  calibre  have  ever  wielded  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer 
equal  to  St.  Augustine,  whose  powerful  and  diversified  writings  have  been 
very  plastic  agencies  over  the  development  of  Christian  opinion  and 
philosophy.  No  doubt  about  his  time  the  waves  of  doctrine  began  to 
drift  towards  the  then  central  pulse  of  the  Church,  Rome  ;  but,  even 
allowing  the  current  to  have  first  turned  at  this  point,  St.  Augustine  is 
still  the  buttress  of  the  arch  which  remained  firm  and  unmoved,  as  the 
flood  of  Christian  thought  flowed  impetuously  onwards  for  the  first  time 
in  a  divided  stream.  This  loyalty  towards  patristic  theology  has  more 
than  once  imparted  a  tinge  of  Neo-Platonism  to' the  Archbishop's  reli- 
gious works,  derivable,  perhaps,  chiefly  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a 
writer  of  vast  learning,  and  very  influential  over  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  theology. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  facile,  learned,  and  eloquent  pen — a 
pen  which  always  traces  classical  characters,  and  has  written  some  of  the 
choicest  passages  in  English  prose— has  finished  so  many  able  and  inte- 
resting volumes,  has  made  good  his  title  to  a  place  among  those  who  have 
made  Ireland  illustrious.  His  books  enjoy  a  steady,  annually-increasing 
sale,  and  are  appreciated  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  Alike 
personally,  and  as  both  author  and  prelate,  he  is  held,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  particularly  in  his  own  native  land,  in  the 
very  highest  veneration  and  esteem.  We  must  also  remember  that,  indepen- 
dent of  his  conspicuous  powers  as  an  author,  his  Grace  had  not  been  sum- 
moned from  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  a  College,  or  the  not  less  suitable 
sphere  of  a  public  school  to  fill  the  see  of  Dublin.  For  many  years  in 
early  life  he  was,  we  believe,  a  laborious  parish  clergyman.  He  won 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  not 
only  a  most  penetrating  judge  of  capacity  in  others,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  workers,  say  what  you  please  of  him,  the  Church  of  England  has 
ever  produced.  The  present  Archbishop  was  for  many  years,  till  his 
well-deserved  promotion  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
Examining  Chaplain.  This  fact  speaks  volumes  in  Dr.  Trench's  favour  ; 
for  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester — the  Chrysostom  of  the  modern 
Church — take  him  all  in  all,  must  have  his  name  written  on  the  pac:e 
of  history,  not  only  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  prelates,  but  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ecclesiastics  since  Beckett's  day.  Dr.  Wilberforce,  we  remember, 
was  often  heard  to  mention  his  deep  afl"ection  towards  Dr.  Trench  per- 
sonally, and  the  extenwive  experience  he  had,  in  moments  of  dilficulty  and 
anxiety,  of  the  Archbishop's  profound  wisdom  and  force  of  character. 
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"We  believe  that  Bishop  "Wilherforce^a  estimate  has  been  accurately 
realized,  and  that  when  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  settled  down  into  a 
normal. condition,  no  longer  vibrating  under  the  shock  of  Disestablish- 
ment, it  will  be  found  that  the  present  distinguished  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  will  have  been  an  efficient  cause  in  securing  such  reconstruction. 
This  mouient,  from  the  humblest  official  up  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
there  is  not  one  single  heart  that  throbs  with  a  sincerer  love  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  or  with  a  more  quenchless  desire  actively  to  steady  or 
advance  her  interests,  than  that  of  our  venerated  Metropolitan.  Possessed 
of  a  superior  mind,  which  he  has  adorned  by  rich  culture  of  unusual  range, 
always  bearing  about  with  him  a  most  conscientious  sense  of  his  sacred 
duties,  and  a  disposition  alike  unostentatious,  amiable,  and  conciliatory, 
he  is  just  now,  we  conceive,  worth  gold  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

In  one  respect  the  Archbishop's  value  would  seem  to  be,  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  beyond  price.  Never  once  in  his  life,  either  as  curate, 
incumbent,  dean,  or  prelate,  has  a  single  act  of  his  been  stained  with 
even  the  breath  of  party  spirit.  He  has  always  done  his  best  to  hold  the 
scales  evenly  poised,  as  between  party  and  party;  and  while  he  evinces 
genuine  Christian  toleration,  he  has  never,  on  any  occasion,  attempted 
to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  scruples  of  others,  but  afforded  ample 
scope  for  the  discussion  of  points  where  differences  of  opinion  might 
chance  to  exist. 

Since  the  Archbishop's  arrival  in  Dublin  he  has  had  some  up-hill  work, 
more  especially  after  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act.  The  routine 
duties  he  had  to  perform  at  Westminster  present  little  or  no  analogy  to 
those  which  have  occupied  him  since  becoming  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  suddenly  found  himself  amongst  a  body  of  clergy  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  cleft  into  several  coteries.  The  Archbishop,  it  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  has  never,  since  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  surrendered  himself 
unreservedly  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  clique.  Whatever  favour  he  has 
evinced  towards  others  it  has  been  on  the  score  of  work,  standing  in 
the  ministry,  learning,  and  personal  worth.  While  looking  for  laborious 
exertion  in  his  clergy,  the  Archbishop  has  never  shrunk  from  toil  himself, 
but  has  cheerfully  and  energetically  discharged  the  several  duties  of  his 
exalted  position  in  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  is  at  all  times  accessible 
to  his  clergy,  whom  he  treats  with  the  personal  kindness  of  a  brother. 
His  unvarying  urbanity,  moderation,  and  dignified  bearing  as  a  Christian 
Bishop  have  greatly  calmed  parties  down,  while  by  precept  and  example 
he  has  improved  for  the  better  the  conduct  of  Divine  service.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  public  worship  was  too  frequently 
associated  with  slovenliness  and  want  of  reverence  in  churches  where  the 
Sunday  sermon  was  made  to  overshadow  the  rest  of  the  Divine  service.  Dr, 
Trench  has  also  been  most  anxious  in  other  respects  to  infuse  life  and 
method  into  parochial  work,  having  been  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
society  for  lay  help  in  the  Church,  which  enables  clergy  and  people  to 
join  together  for  good  in  deeds  of  usefulness  and  charity.  While,  there- 
fore, the  honoured  name  of  Eichard  Chenevix  Trench  will  be  written  on 
the  pnge  of  history  as  that  of  an  Irishman  pre-eminently  distinguished  in 
his  day  and  generation,  his  worth  as  a  prelate,  will  be  treasured  in  the 
hearts  of  his  clergy  and  people.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt  what 
the  verdict  must  be  respecting  the  character  and  labours  of  a.  man  who, 
with  extensive  erudition  and  honours  heaped  upon  him  as  an  A  uthor,  has, 
as  a  Pastor  and  Puler,  displayed  virtues  which  have  and  will  continue 
to  render  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  a  blessing  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
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CAEEIGBEa. 
By    J.    POETEEY  BOUVEEIE. 

ATJTnOK  OF  "  HEE  GOOD  KAME." 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Caerigeeg,  a  little  fishing  village 
on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  is  as 
utterly  insignificant  a  place  as  can  be 
conceived.  Twenty  miles  from  a  rail- 
road, and  ten  from  a  market-town, 
a  few  miserable  shops  supply  its 
wants,  which  are  fortunately  not 
much  greater  than  its  means.  Warm 
stuffs,  and  wool  for  the  ladies  to 
knit,  are  its  highest  class  of  pur- 
chasable goods ;  while  tallow  dips, 
salt  fish,  bad  tea,  sugar  and  tobacco, 
are  the  luxuries  of  the  poor  fisher- 
men and  their  families. 

The  bleakness  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  absence  of  shelter,  and 
perpetual  presence  of  cold  hustling 
winds,  make  Carrigbeg  a  very  bad 
winter  abode.  In  summer,  the  want 
of  a  good  strand  for  bathing  (added 
to  other  disadvantages),  keeps  visi- 
tors away ;  so  that,  while  every 
lodging  is  full  in  more  favoured 
places  along  the  coast,  the  popula- 
tion of  Carrigbeg  numbers  no  more 
when  fires  are  blazing  along  the 
hills  on  St.  John's  Eve,  than  it  did 
on  Christmas  Day. 

The  village  is  of  the  common 
Irish  sea-side  type,  and  its  white 
cottage  walls,  with  yellow  thatched 
roofs,  its  listless  groups  of  ill-clad 
fishermen,  and,  above  all,  its  swarms 
of  dirty  cliildren,  are  common  from 
Cape  Clear  to  Carnsore.  The  chil- 
dren seem  to  fare  best  amid  the 
general  poverty  ;  they  have  fine  toys 
without  number — all  for  the  trouble 
of  picking  them  up — and  may  be 


seen  the  whole  day  long,  in  wet  or 
dry  weather,  in  dust  or  in  mud, 
playing  with  trailing  sea-weeds 
among  the  rocks  or  before  their 
cabin  doors,  stuffing  legs  torn  from 
the  bodies  of  baby-crabs  into  their 
mouths,  or  wrangling  over  the  dog- 
fish that  their  fathers  have  thrown 
aside  as  useless. 

To  compensate  for  many  deficien- 
cies. Nature  bestowed  one  great 
beauty  upon  Carrigbeg  and  its  vi- 
cinity. The  coast  is  fortified  with 
a  fine  range  of  cliffs,  fringed  below 
with  a  long  uneven  line  of  foam, 
where  the  sea  carries  on  its  almost 
ceaseless  assault.  These  cliffs  are 
full  of  curious  deep  caves,  the  homes 
of  seals  and  sea-birds,  into  which 
you  may  row  at  low  tide,  on  a  very 
calm  day,  and,  crossing  the  shingle 
and  slippery  sea-weed  into  their  far 
corners,  bring  away  heavy  loads  of 
timber,  broken  pieces  of  boats  and 
ships,  the  dehj^is  of  Atlantic  gales. 

Such  is  the  Carrigbeg  of  to-day, 
and  it  has  altered  very  little  indeed 
from  what  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
when  a  small  event  occurred  to 
break  the  monotony  of  its  history. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  village 
there  was  a  very  moderate-sized  tw^o- 
storied  building,  which  bore  the  im- 
posing name  of  "  Carrigbeg  House." 
At  its  back,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
grew  a  few  of  the  gaunt,  wind- 
twisted  sign-posts  that  went  by  the 
name  of  trees  in  that  bleak  locality. 
In  front  there  was  a  plot  of  ground 
that  had  once  been  a  garden,  but  it 
was  now  filled  with  long  tangled 
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grasses,  poppies,  and  wild  oats. 
The  paint  on  the  hall-door  was 
alraost  cracked  off,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  ap- 
proach, so  entirely  had  the  rank 
weeds,  flourishing  in  every  direction, 
overgrown  it.  The  house  stood 
quite  close  to  the  high-road,  and 
had  that  indescribable  look  of  deso- 
lation one  sometimes  sees  in  pro- 
perty that  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
"  in  Chancery."  Every  pane  of 
glass  was  cracked  or  broken,  and 
the  untrimmed  creeping-plants  that 
used  to  grow  against  the  house, 
hung  in  dismal  wreaths  around  the 
walls.  Perhaps  the  most  melan- 
choly-looking thing  of  all  was  a 
huge  dock-plant,  growing  in  a  cre- 
vice in  one  of  the  window-sills  of 
the  upper  story.  It  told  so  plainly, 
with  its  bold,  unreproved  growth, 
the  whole  tale  of  the  house's  deso- 
lation. 

The  rusty  iron  gates,  which  se- 
cured the  privacy  of  this  deserted 
abode  and  its  surrounding  wilder- 
ness, were  securely  padlocked.  The 
house  had  formerly  belonged  to  a 
Colonel  Gardiner,  who  owned  some 
property  in  the  county,  but  had 
never  been  inhabited  by  him,  for  he 
lived  almost  entirely  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  his  wife  and  only 
daughter.  An  elder  sister  of  his, 
however,  had  gladly  accepted  his 
offer  of  the  lonely  residence,  and 
lived  there  for  many  years.  At  her 
death  Colonel  Gardiner  made  no 
effort  to  let  the  place,  and  it  soon 
fell  into  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

After  a  few  years  Colonel  Gar- 
diner followed  his  sister  to  the 
grave,  and  about  nine  months  after 
his  death  Carrigheg  was  profoundly 
astonished  to  hear  that  his  widow 
had  written  to  her  steward,  saying 
she  intended  to  take  up  her  abode 
at  "  the  House,"  and  ordering  him 
to  make  it  habitable,  but  no  more, 
as  she  and  her  daughter  wished  to 
superintend  personally  any  improve- 
ments that  might  be  desirable. 


Carrigbeg  was  amazed  beyond 
measure  at  this  great  piece  of  news. 
Every  one  in  the  little  community 
wondered  and  talked,  but  no  tongues 
wagged  so  fast  as  those  of  the  few 
persons  composing  the  "  society  " 
of  the  place. 

To  them,  the  arrival  of  any  new- 
comers was  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
importance.  This  will  be  easily 
understood  when  I  say  that  they 
were  a  small  set  of  people,  who 
knew  each  one  his  neighbour's  busi- 
ness— his  income,  aye,  and  his  very 
expenditure  even.  When  I  say 
"his,"  I  mean  "his  or  her;"  for, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  ladies  out- 
numbered the  gentlemen  in  this 
society,  the  acutest  mind  and  the 
most  searching  intellect  belonged  to 
a  woman.  Was  it  not  Miss  O'Hara 
who  knew  how  many  times  less  than 
was  usual  in  other  months,  the  but- 
cher had  visited  Mrs.  Doctor  Smith 
last  October — the  month  previous 
to  her  appearance  in  that  staring 
new  winter  bonnet?  And  had  she 
not,  moreover,  by  means  of  an 
answer  skilfully  extracted  from  the 
butcher,  worked  out  a  sum  which 
enabled  her  to  fix  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence  as  the  price  of  the  new 
head-gear  ?  In  all  the  village  there 
was  not  a  mind  could  put  two  and 
two  together  like  Miss  O'Hara's. 

They  were  wonderful  people,  too, 
for  watching  one  another ;  they 
would  do  so  openly,  standing  at 
their  doors,  or  else  peeping  cauti- 
ously from  behind  artfully  arranged 
window-blinds  when  inclined  to  play 
the  detective's  part. 

No  one  could  hope  to  live  a  life 
to  himself  in  a  place  where  gossip 
was  such  a  recognized  institution  as 
at  Carrigbeg.  When  Dr.  Smith 
first  came  to  the  place  he  certainly 
tried  the  experiment,  but  he  was  a 
bachelor  at  the  time  :  subsequently 
his  courtship  and  marriage  to  a  Miss 
McKenzie  brought  him  down  from 
his  isolated  perch,  and  he  then  poked 
and  pryed  like  the  rest  of  his  neigh- 
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bours,  who  tbouglit  no  matter  too 
small  or  iiisigiii Scant  to  be  fully 
scrutinized.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  mutual  trust  in  the  place; 
each  person  endeavoured  to  avenge 
the  publicity  of  his  or  her  own  con- 
cerns by  seeing  that  his  neighbour's 
were  laid  open  to  an  equal  extent. 

When  first  the  news  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner's comiug  fell  like  a  shell  into 
their  oiidst,  they  consented  tacitly 
to  suspend  all  niter-hostilities,  and 
give  their  whole  attention  to  the 
new  and  interesting  topic.  The 
intelligeuce  at  first  was  received 
w^ith  distrust  by  some,  and  for 
about  three  days  a  very  storm  of 
discussion  raged  in  their  drawing- 
rooms  or  "  parlours,"  as  they  called 
them  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, suspense  had  become  so  intoler- 
able that  to  Miss  Crimp,  governess 
to  the  parish  clergyman's  children, 
was  intrusted  the  important  mission 
of  discovering  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  the  report.  This  she  was  to  do 
by  going  to  the  farm  at  which  Mrs. 
Gardiner's  steward  lived,  and  there, 
covering  the  real  object  of  her  visit 
by  some  vague  inquiries  as  to  the 
price  of  his  butter  and  eggs,  she 
Avas  to  worm  from  him  all  he  could 
tell  about  his  employer  and  her  in- 
tentions. 

On  a  fine  April  morning,  accord- 
ingly, she  marched  off  with  her 
youthful  charges,  after  a  full-dress 
parade,  at  which  muffetees,  boot- 
laces, and  cotton  gloves,  distressingly 
long  in  the  fingers,  were  all  examined 
with  searching  minuteness.  The 
principal  reason  why  Miss  Crimp 
was  chosen  to  make  this  voyage  of 
discovery  was,  that  the  fiirm  lay 
some  considerable  distance  off,  and 
the  governess  was  an  admirable 
walker — besides  this,  she  was  irre- 
pressible, and  a  very  bold  questioner. 

Before  she  departed  she  had  been 
duly  but  unnecessarily  exhorted  by 
those  whom  she  represented,  to  get 
the  fullest  information  possible ;  be- 
sides which,  each  lady  in  the  place 


made  her  promise  faithfully  to  con- 
fide the  result  of  the  inquiries  to 
her  own  self  before  going  to  any 
one  else. 

The  result  of  the  walk  was  not 
very  great,  except  that  the  report 
of  Mrs.  Gardiner's  coming  was  con- 
firmed. The  steward,  a  laconic 
Scotchman,  no  doubt  saw  tlirough 
the  flimsy  butter-aud-eggs  pretence, 
for  he  would  give  her  no  further 
information.  After  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  find  out  something  more. 
Miss  Crimp  was  fain  to  return  to 
Carrigbeg,  and  make  the  most  of 
her  tidings. 

The  houses  and  cottages  ornecs 
of  Carrigbeg,  where  the  patricians 
resided,  were  on  either  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  village.  They 
all  had  flower  gardens  running  down 
to  the  road,  and  kitchen  gardens  at 
the  back.  Ear  the  most  important 
thing  concerning  their  situation  was 
this — tJiei/  ivere  all  in  sight  one  of 
another. 

Anxious  eyes  were  awaiting  Miss 
Crimp's  return,  and  each  lady  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  every  other 
lady  was  on  the  look-out.  Tliis  was 
the  kind  of  occasion  on  which  Miss 
O'Hara's  superior  talent  loved  to 
assert  itself,  so  she  quietly  slipped 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  stood, 
seeing  but  unseen,  as  she  peeped 
through  the  spy-hole  artfully  left 
by  her  between  the  transparencies 
she  had  put  up  in  her  windov^  to 
keep  her  movements  of  observation 
a  secret  from  the  world. 

Alas,  however,  for  human  devices  ! 
Miss  O'Hara,  in  her  eagerness,  mis- 
took a  tramp  and  her  half-dozen 
children  trotting  round  the  distant 
road-corner,  for  Miss  Crimp  and  her 
charges  approaching  in  haste,  and 
only  discovered  her  error  when  she 
was  outside  her  door,  and  it  was  far 
too  late  to  conceal  her  manoeuvre. 
In  a  few  minutes  every  lady  was 
shawled  and  bonneted,  and  a  com- 
pact knot  of  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, including  the  crest-fallen  Miss 
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O'Hara,  stood  waiting  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  for  jyiisa  Crimp,  who 
soon  arrived  and  doled  out  her  news 
as  slowly  as  she  could. 

A  day  or  two  later  Carrigbeg 
House  was  in  the  hands  of  work- 
people, who  were  employed  in 
making  the  most  urgent  of  the 
many  repairs  that  were  needed,  and 
it  became  quite  a  common  thing  for 
the  upper  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  vil- 
lage to  walk  out  of  an  evenino-  and 
see  how  the  alterations  were  getting 
on.  By  the  end  of  May  things  were 
ready  for  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and  two 
evenings  before  the  day  fixed  for 
her  arrival,  a  group  of  three  persons 
stood  near  tlie  gate,  looking  at  the 
renovated  house.  They  v^ere  the 
clergyman,  Miss  O'Hara,  and  Miss 
Crimp,  the  three  leading  spirits  of 
Carrigbeg. 

♦'My  dear  Miss  O'Hara,"  said 
the  preacher,  "  I  have  obtained  very 
little  information  about  them  at  all. 
I  can't  find  out  who  Mrs.  Oardiner 
was — they  appear  to  me  to  be  act- 
ing in  a  very  off-hand  manner. 
They  have  secured  no  introductions, 
I  believe." 

"  Perhaps  they  could  not  get 
them,"  suggested  Miss  Crimp. 
"  Likely  enough,"  said  Miss  O'Hara ; 
"  or,  maybe,  they  think  they  don't; 
require  them  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way,  unfashionable  sort  of  place  as 
this ;  but  I  don't  see  why  we're 
to  be  thought  less  of  than  other 
people." 

"  They  consider  Colonel  Gardi- 
ner's connection  with  the  place 
enough,  I  suppose,"  remarked  the 
governess. 

"  Thaii's  all  very  well,  but  he 
never  was  here  with  her.  She  might 
be  anybody,  for  all  the  good  that 
would  do  us,"  was  Miss  O'Hara's  not 
very  clear  rejoinder.  "  But  I  don't 
see  that  we  have  settled  the  main 
question  yet.  Mrs.  Smith  is  very 
anxious  we  should  make  up  our 
minds."  Miss  O'Hara  spoke  Eng- 
lish like   an   Irish  native,  conse- 


quently she  said,  "  the  mean  ques- 
tion," speaking  something  like  the 
truth  in  her  unconscious  mal-pro- 
nunciation.  The  "  mean  question" 
was  whether  the  ladies  of  Carrigbeg 
should  call  on  Mrs.  Gardiner  or 
not ;  and  what  made  it  doubly  mean 
was,  that  they  knew  they  had  every 
intention  of  calling. 

"  I  think  I  must  call  on  account 
of  my  position,"  said  the  clergy- 
man ;  "  but  perhaps  the  ladies  had 
better  wait  a  little." 

Miss  O'Hara  did  not  quite  see 
the  use  of  this ;  she  had  no  mind 
to  let  Mr.  Seward  steal  a  march 
upon  her  so  cleverly. 

"  If  one  goes,  we  had  better  all 
go,"  she  answered  sharply.  "There's 
no  use  in  us  keeping  away  if  you 
run  after  them." 

"  Perhaps  they  may  turn  out 
nothing  but  Catholics  or  Presby- 
terians after  all,"  observed  Miss 
Crimp.  "  Coming  from  abroad, 
too." 

"  No,  no  ;  they're  not,"  said  Mr. 
Seward.  "  They  ordered  some 
inquiries  to  be  made  about  seats  in 
church." 

"  And  you  have  given  them  the 
pew  where  the  draught  between 
the  window  and  door  killed  old 
Crawloy — I  remember  now,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Crimp  pleasantly. 

"  It  was  his  intemperate  habits, 
and  not  his  attendance  in  church, 
that  killed  E-obert  Crawley,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Seward,  stiffly. 

"  I  never  heard  of  intemperance 
giving  a  man  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,"  persisted  Miss  Crimp,  "and 
I  know  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the 
parish  would  sit  in  that  pew." 

Whether  the  clergyman  heard 
this  last  remark  or  not,  it  is  certain 
he  made  no  reply  to  it.  If  he  heard 
it,  and  pretends  d  not  to  have  done 
so,  he  only  resorted  to  a  very  com- 
mon device  of  Miss  Crimp's  victims. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  why  they're 
coming  here  at  all?"  asked  Miss 
O'Hara,  after  an  unpleasant  pause. 
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*'  The  doctors  have  ordered  quiet 
for  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and  a  bracing 
climate." 

"  She'll  be  braced  here,  and  no 
mistake,"  groaned  Miss  Crimp.  "  She 
can  have  a  tooth-ache  every  day 
of  the  year  if  she  doesn't  wear  a 
veil." 

"Well,  well;  we'll  see,"  said 
Miss  O'Hara,  as  they  returned 
slowly  to  the  village. 

CHAPTEE  IT. 

Mrs.  Gardinee  and  her  daughter 
Eleanor  took  possession  of  their 
house  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
spent  their  first  week  unpacking 
and  making  their  rooms  cheerful 
with  a  whole  host  of  pretty  knick- 
knacks  collected  in  their  foreign 
travels.  Then  visitors  began  to 
call,  but  found  Mrs.  Gardiner  out 
or  unable  to  receive  them.  Being 
overtired  and  ill,  she  used  to  spend 
nearly  all  her  days  sitting  on  the 
rocks  with  Eleanor,  to  refresh  her 
weary  head  with  the  sea-breezes, 
softened  by  a  bright  May  sun. 

Miss  O'Hara  being  determined, 
as  she  said,  to  "  root  them  out," 
waited  wisely  for  a  wet  day  be- 
fore paying  her  visit.  One  has 
not  long  to  wait  for  rainy  days 
in  Ireland,  on  the  south  coast 
especially,  and  soon  such  a  one 
came  as  filled  Miss  O'Hara's 
mind  with  joyful  expectation.  The 
wind  howled,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  as,  with  the  help  of  go- 
loshes, umbrella,  and  a  long  cloak, 
she  made  her  way  to  Carrigbeg 
House,  and  had  the  honour  and 
satisfaction  of  being  the  first  visitor 
from  the  village  admitted  within  its 
doors. 

"  Let  her  in,  of  course,"  said  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  her  daughter.  "  One  would 
not  turn  a  dog  away  such  a  day  as 
this." 

Miss  O'Hara  was  somewhat  sur- 


prised to  find  herself  before  a  hand- 
some gentle-mannered  old  lady,  with 
silvery  white  hair,  who  smiled  be- 
nignly, and  a  little  wonderingly,  at 
her  from  behind  a  pair  of  pale  blue 
spectacles.  Eleanor  Gardiner,  too, 
was  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
little  elderly  woman,  who  had  only 
seen  half  a  dozen  ill-bred,  hoydenish 
girls  during  the  last  ten  years  or 
more  of  her  life. 

A  handsome  lady-like  girl,  with  a 
great  charm  of  manner,  was  certainly 
what  Miss  O'Hara  in  nowise  ex- 
pected to  see  in  Eleanor  Gardiner, 
consequently  all  the  little  set 
speeches  and  hard  hits  she  had  pre- 
pared faded  from  her  memory,  and 
almost  before  she  had  time  to  realize 
her  position,  she  found  herself  chat- 
ting pleasantly  with  the  two  people 
against  whom,  for  weeks  past,  she 
had  been  hardening  her  heart. 

She  felt  a  little  dazed  when  she 
left  the  house  to  paddle  honie 
through  wind  and  rain ;  but,  with 
all  her  faults,  she  had  too  intrepid 
a  spirit  to  smother  or  conceal  her 
new  impressions.  The  noise  of  the 
waves  breaking  against  the  shore 
reminded  her  of  the  attacks  she 
would  have  to  endure  from  her 
"friends"  on  account  of  her 
change  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  Gardiners;  she  knew  enough 
of  Carrigbeg  to  expect  a  sharp 
fight,  and  enough  of  herself  to  feel 
she  was  not  to  be  despised,  even 
single-handed.  She  could  now  hold 
her  own  against  them  all,  as  she  had 
often  done  before  in  a  far  worse 
cause. 

But  what  was  it,  she  asked  her- 
self, that  had  so  suddenly  turned 
her  from  a  foe  to  a  friend  of  the 
new-comers  ?  She  scarcely  knew. 
A  longing,  perhaps,  to  have  done 
with  strife  and  unkindness ;  a  wist- 
ful look  back  at  her  own  youth, 
brought  before  her  by  the  fresh, 
fair  lace  that  had  dawned  on  her 
so  unexpectedly.  She  was  certainly 
softened,   soothed,  and  disarmed. 
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Her  first  instants  of  kind  feeling 
had  been  prolonged  till  they  had 
settled  down  into  absolute  friendli- 
ness, under  the  charm  of  Eleanor's 
gentleness. 

Eleanor  Gardiner,  besides  being 
young  and  handsome,  had  a  power- 
ful attraction  in  her  sincerely  and 
unaffectedly  sympathetic  nature. 
She  could  have  no  better  help  than 
this  gave  her  in  winning  her  way 
into  the  hearts  around  her.  The 
slowest  of  us  are  quick  to  distin- 
guish true  from  strained  sympathy 
— the  one,  so  spontaneous  and  free, 
instinctively  ^  given,  warming  the 
heart,  and  making  ills  more  bear- 
able ;  the  other,  full  of  kind  inten- 
tion, but  which  we  perceive  to  be 
a  deliberate  action  rather  than  a 
natural  impulse,  and  which  brings 
with  it  no  more  comfort  than  lies 
in  the  thought  that  it  is  well  so 
noble  a  grace  as  sympathy  should 
be  considered  worthy  of  cultivation 
by  those  who  do  not  really  pos- 
sess it. 

Miss  Crimp  had  watched  her 
friend  Miss  O'Hara  set  out  with 
her  usual  jerky,  confident  step,  but 
seeing  her  return  with  almost  a 
humble  gait,  she  felt  sure  something 
strange  must  have  happened.  Her 
impatience  and  curiosity  soon  be- 
came uncontrollable,  so  with  her 
head  swathed  in  a  white  flannel 
bandage  that  was  the  very  reverse 
of  becoming,  and  regardless  alike 
of  her  appearance,  her  face-ache, 
and  the  weather,  she  crossed  over 
to  Miss  O'Hara's  house,  saw  the 
unexpected  impressions  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  listened  contemptuously 
to  her  account  of  the  Gardiners, 
and  Eleanor  in  particular. 

"  I  know  the  sort  of  girl — one 
of  your  sentimental,  die-away  crea- 
tures " 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  sort,"  interrupted  the 
Gardiners'  champion  ;  "  indeed,  I'm 
quite  sure  you  don't;  and  as  for 
dying,  I  know  some  who  look  much 


nearer  it  this  very  moment.  She's 
a  beautiful  girl ;  J  didn't  see  her 
equal  this  many  a  long  day  .  .  .  ." 
and  the  little  woman  actually 
sighed. 

"  Take  care  you're  not  mistaken, 
now.  Don't  change  your  mind 
again,"  sneered  Miss  Crimp. 

"  I'll  be  sure  and  tell  you  if 
I  do." 

"  Thank  you.  I  daresay  I  won't 
have  to  wait  very  long." 

"  I  hope  you  may." 

"  Good  night." 

"  The  same  to  you." 

"  The  dried  creature  !"  muttered 
Miss  O'Hara,  as  soon  as  she  was 
alone  again.  "  She  looks  twice  as 
bad  after  seeing  the  others.  Great 
Patience!  what  am  I  doing?" 
and  she  fairly  began  to  cry. 

Miss  O'Hara's  mind  was  full  of 
new  emotions.  Her  heart  had  been 
won  by  a  fresh  young  face,  and  she 
recoiled  from  the  idea  of  troubling 
the  peace  of  those  who  had  given 
her  such  a  friendly  reception,  and 
rekindled  suddenly  in  her  mind 
feelings  of  respect  and  admiration 
that  had  almost  perished  from  dis- 
use. She  felt  something  like  pity 
for  the  girl  towards  whose  youth 
and  beauty  her  heart  yearned,  and 
she  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
to  have  been  able  to  recall  even 
half  of  the  spiteful  things  she 
had  said  of  the  Gardiners,  and  the 
plans  for  their  annoyance  she  had 
suggested,  before  their  arrival  at 
Carrigbeg.  It  was  too  late,  how- 
ever. In  spite  of  wind  and  rain 
Miss  Crimp  was  going  fi'om  house 
to  house,  and  already  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  Miss  Slater  (a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Seward's  predecessor  in  the 
parish),  her  next-door  neighbour, 
Miss  rille,  and  Mr.  Purdon,  a  re- 
tired and  soured  naval  lieutenant 
cherishing  an  undying  hatred  of  the 
Admiralty — all  these  persons  were 
being  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
ridiculous  state  of  mind  in  which 
Miss  O'Hara  had  returned  from 
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Carrigbeg  House,  and  tliey  were 
all  resolved  to  punish  unsparingly 
her  defection  from  the  local  stan- 
dard of  social  relationship.  If 
genuine  friendship  and  absurd  sen- 
timent* were  to  spring  up  in  their 
midst,  there  would  really  be  an  end 
of  all  peace  and  quietness,  they 
thought. 

The  Gardiners  soon  noticed  that 
something  was  amiss  among  their 
neighbours,  but  were  too  busy  with 
their  house  to  pay  much  attention 
to  such  trifles.  The  roses  and  jes- 
samines were  nailed  neatly  to  the 
walls,  and  the  rows  of  red  fuchsias, 
just  coming  into  bloom,  were  de- 
prived of  all  unseemly  shoots. 
Trim  flower-beds  were  laid  out,  and 
the  dock-plant  was  long  dead. 

Indoors  also  a  great  change  was 
apparent.  Pretty  photographs  of 
many  a  fine  foreign  scene  bright- 
ened the  walls  of  the  rooms,  toge- 
ther with  some  of  FrsL  Angelico's 
trumpeting  angels  in  quaint  frames 
on  Swiss  brackets.  Handsome 
books  lay  on  the  tables,  and  in 
nooks  and  corners  were  charming 
bits  of  Sevres  and  Dresden  ware;  in 
short,  rooms  so  pretty  and  luxuri- 
ous had  never  before  been  seen 
in  Carrigbeg.  Evidently  the  new- 
comers did  not  share  one  of  the 
strongest  beliefs  of  the  village — 
they  did  not  think  "  anything  good 
enough  for  the  sea-side."  This  was 
no  point  in  their  favour,  however ; 
they  were  setting  up  to  know  better 
than  their  neighbours,  that  was  all. 

"  If  you  want  to  like  a  place, 
work  at  it,"  Mrs.  Gardiner  used  to 
say,  as  she  watched  her  daughter's 
eff'orts  to  improve  their  home. 
"  One  soon  gets  fond  of  the  Libour 
of  one's  hands." 

Eleanor  used  to  answer  nothing 
to  these  cheering  remarks  of  her 
mother's.  To  her  Carrigbeg  was  a 
desolate,  lonely  place  of  exile,  and 
its  society,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  O'Hara,  a  thousand  times 
more  gloomy  than  solitude.  The 


cross  looks  and  biting  remarks  of 
the  Carrigbegites  filled  her  with 
dismay,  accustomed  as  she  had  al- 
ways been  to  the  geniality  and  viva- 
city of  foreigners  ;  while  her  own 
openness  and  natural  lively  man- 
ners were,  in  return,  disliked  and 
suspected  by  the  chief  persons  of 
the  little  sea-coast  place.  Like 
many  another  maiden,  too,  she  had 
a  secret  sorrow  hidden  in  her  heart, 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  world 
to  whom  she  could  tell  it  and  ask  for 
sympathy.  It  was  the  only  point 
of  dispute  between  herself  and  her 
mother,  and  now  for  two  years  she 
had  borne  the  trouble  silently.  It 
was  the  old  story — Eleanor  gave 
away  her  heart,  Mrs.  Gardiner  dis- 
approved, and  the  girl,  loving  her 
mother  very  much,  gave  way,  said 
good-bye  to  her  lover,  but  could  not 
forget  him. 

The  first  Sunday  the  Gardiners 
spent  at  Carrigbeg  they  did  not  ap- 
pear in  church,  but  the  following 
seventh  day  found  them  on  their 
way  to  the  barn-like  building  where 
Mr.  Seward  officiated.  Eleanor 
could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  they 
passed  through  the  dreary,  neglected 
churchyard,  where  rank  grass,  net- 
tles, and  every  foul  weed  luxuriated 
in  unseemly  freedom  ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  rid  her 
mind  of  the  disagreeable  impression 
it  created,  as  ^he  contrasted  it  with 
the  carefully-tended  foreign  graves 
with  which  she  was  familiar,  where 
the  dead  seemed  not  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  remembrance,  as  out  of 
the  sight,  of  the  living. 

The  service,  too,  was  a  sad  per- 
formance. Miss  Crimp's  terrible 
exertions  at  a  vile  harmonium, 
whose  notes  had  a  habit  of  cipher- 
ing, was  bad  enough,  but  Mr. 
Seward  was  even  worse.  He  was 
one  of  those  clergymen  who  seem 
to  feel  themselves  bound  to  perform 
the  service  in  character;  and  whetlier 
he  declaimed  with   Deborah,  or 
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called  for  vengeance  on  his  foes 
with  David,  there  was  the  same 
painful  and  absurd  attempt  at  im- 
personation. The  service  was  very 
long,  and  Eleanor  could  not  help 
sympathizing,  at  its  end,  with  the 
congregation,  who,  to  a  few  notes 
from  the  sickly  harmonium,  clat- 
tered off  as  fast  as  they  could. 

After  Mrs.  Gardiner  had  sat  in 
her  pew  (lately  occupied  by  E.obert 
Crawley,  deceased)  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, she  began  to  wince  consider- 
ably under  the  cold  blasts  of  air 
that  rustled  the  ribbons  of  her  bon- 
net in  the  most  disagreeable  man- 
ner. Eleanor,  knowing  her  mother's 
discomfort,  looked  piteously  around 
and  caught  Miss  O'Hara's  eye. 
The  latter  lady's  "  conversion  "  to 
the  Gardiners  was  now  well  known, 
and  no  astonishment  was  felt  by 
the  congregation  when  she  opened 
her  pew- door  as  a  signal  to  Mrs. 
Gardiner  to  leave  her  own  draughty 
seat. 

Now,  in  the  little  church  at  Car- 
rigbeg there  were  two  parties  ;  one, 
headed  by  Miss  O'Hara,  which  was 
called  "  high,"  bowed  in  the  Creed, 
the  other  "low,"  under  Miss  Crimp's 
leadership,  made  no  such  gesture. 
By  a  whimsical  contradiction,  the 
"  high  "  bent  their  necks,  while  the 
"low"  bore  themselves  proudly. 
There  may  have  been  other  points 
of  dilference  between  the  two  re- 
ligious parties,  but  this  was  the 
only  one  that  ever  appeared. 

Miss  Slater,  being  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  church  through 
her  late  father,  attached  a  mighty 
importance  to  this  religious  point 
of  dispute.  She  belonged  to  Miss 
Crimp's  party,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  know  how  the  Gardiners  would 
"  conduct  themselves,"  as  she  called 
it,  during  the  reading  of  the  Creed. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  their  appearance  in  church,  she 
was  kept  at  home  by  a  face-ache — 
the  common  ailment  of  the  ladies 
of  cold  Carrigbeg  ;  at  any  rate,  the 


only  ailment  to  which  they  ever 
confessed  themselves  subject. 

"  Did  they  bow  ?  "  cried  Miss 
Slater,  the  moment  Miss  Crimp  ap- 
peared at  her  door  after  church. 

"They  did,"  replied  the  gover- 
ness, emphatically. 

"  Don't  say  another  word  about 
them,  then,"  said  Miss  Slater,  hold- 
ing up  her  mittened  hands.  "  It  is 
all  O'Hara's  doing,  and  we'll  never 
have  peace  as  long  as  they're  here." 

Notwithstanding  this,  much  was 
said  both  then  and  on  many  follow- 
ing days  about  the  Gardiners  and 
Miss  O'Hara's  "  conversion."  Miss 
Crimp  darkly  hinted  that  her  strange 
change  was  due  to  interested  mo- 
tives, and  the  explanation,  being 
quite  within  the  range  of  popular 
understanding,  came  to  be  believed, 
if  not  openly  avowed.  Dr.  Smith, 
indeed,  ridiculed  the  notion  and 
cried  "  Fudge  !  "  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner when  Miss  Crimp  broached  the 
theory  gently  to  him ;  but  the 
ladies  were  accustomed  to  his  rough 
proceedings,  and  put  down  his  in- 
credulity to  the  proverbial  intoler- 
ance and  scepticism  of  the  medical 
faculty. 

Miss  O'Hara's  patience  failed 
very  often  under  the  jeers  and  sar- 
casms of  her  neighbours,  but  on 
the  whole  she  contrived  to  bear  her- 
self bravely  under  the  ordeal. 

"  They'd  be  at  me  about  some- 
tliing  else,  maybe,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  if  it  wasn't  for  this.  Dear 
knows,  I  ought  to  be  used  to  it  all 
now,  living  for  so  long  with  such 
a  set  of  Arabs,  where  every  one's 
tongue  is  against  every  one  else,  and 
perhaps  it's  no  more  than  I  deserve ; 
but  it's  hard  to  say  who  was  to 
blame  for  it  all,  or  who  began  it. 
If  I  was  suspicious,  I  was  suspected 
too,  and  when  I  quarrelled,  it  was 
after  others  had  quarrelled  with 
me." 
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CHAPTER  IIT. 

And  so  the  weeks  and  months  passed 
on  to  the  beginning  of  September. 
The  Gardiners  encouraged  no  fur- 
ther intimacy  with  their  neighbours, 
except  so  far  as  Miss  O'Hara  was 
concerned,  nor  did  they  know  any- 
thing of  their  one  friend's  persecu- 
tion. Every  afternoon  the  un- 
daunted little  woman  played  back- 
gammon with  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and 
might  be  seen,  wet  or  dry,  trotting 
down  the  road  to  Carrigbeg  House, 
to  follow  up  a  course  of  victory,  or 
avenge  a  shameful  gammon.  She 
had  now  quite  identified  herself  with 
the  Gardiners,  always  talking  of 
them  as  "us"  and  "we."  One  of 
her  first  good  deeds  was  to  get  their 
pew  changed.  She  went  straight  to 
Mr.  Seward  for  the  purpose,  and 
saying,  "  How  in  the  world  can  we 
be  expected  to  sit  in  that  pew  ?  " 
very  soon  carried  her  point. 

Eleanor's  principal  amusement  at 
Carrigbeg  was  to  walk  to  the  Point, 
and  there  make  sketches  of  the 
rocks  and  the  diff'erent  and  very 
beautiful  sea-efi"ects.  One  spot  in 
particular  had  a  great  fascination 
for  her,  and  she  began  a  sketch  of 
it,  which  she  intended  to  finish  as 
highly  as  she  could.  There  was  a 
lonely  rock  behind  the  Point,  which 
descended  perpendicularly  to  the 
beach  of  a  narrow  cove,  leading  into 
a  deep  cave.  The  rocks  at  the  side 
of  the  cove  where  Eleanor  sat  were 
very  steep,  but  not  absolutely  wall- 
like, and  she  often  amused  herself 
by  letting  her  eyes  wander  among 
them  in  a  search  for  some  means  of 
descenr,  and  she  fancied  that  if  it 
were  necessary  to  go  down  such  a 
perilous  incline,  a  pretty  secure  but 
narrow  foothold  could  be  obtained 
along  the  top  of  one  ledge  of  rock. 

Miss  Crimp  was  the  only  one  of 
the  ladies  of  Carrigbeg  besides 
Eleanor  Gardiner  who  cared  to  walk 
in  this  A'ild  and  desolate  direction. 
She,  however,  did  not  come  to  ad- 


mire a  rugged  nature,  or  watch  for 
seals  and  spouting  porpoises,  but  to 
mortify  the  flesh  of  her  unfortunate 
charges,  who  dreaded  and  detested 
the  great  rocks  and  the  thundering 
Atlantic  rollers  below. 

One  day,  in  the  second  week  in 
September,  Miss  Crimp  left  the 
clergyman's  children  to  play  about 
on  the  road  in  front  of  Miss  Slater's 
house — the  extremest  residence  of 
the  village  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  Point — while  she  herself  went 
in  for  a  few  minutes'  gossip.  When 
she  came  out,  after  a  visit  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Miss  Letitia 
Seward,  aged  ten  years,  ran  up  to 
her  and  said  she  had  something  to 
relate.  The  Seward  children's  stand- 
ing orders  were  to  tell  everything  to 
their  governess. 

"  A  young  man  came  and  spoke 
to  us,"  said  Letitia.  "  There  he  is, 
going  up  the  road." 

"He  idn't  yug;  he  'ave  aboard," 
interrupted  her  younger  brother. 

"  He  came  and  asked  us  the  way 
to  the  Gardiners,  and  if  we  knew 
Miss  Eleanor ;  and  I  said  yes,  and 
that  she  had  gone  off  to_the  Point 
half  an  hour  ago  ;  and  he  asked  me 
the  way,  and  he's  gone  after  her," 
continued  Letitia,  breathlessly. 

"  That's  a  good  girl !  "  said  Miss 
Crimp  approvingly.  "  As  you've 
been  so  good,  you  may  go  home  and 
play  in  the  garden,  instead  of  com- 
ing round  the  Point." 

Overjoyed,  the  children  darted 
off,  and  Miss  Crimp  remained  for  a 
moment  plunged  in  deep  meditation. 
Who  in  the  world  could  this  stranger 
be  ?  Was  it  possible  she  was  going 
to  trip  Eleanor  Gardiner  up  r  If 
so,  what  a  triumph  it  would  be! 
She  would  teach  Miss  O'Hara  to 
come  doing  the  charitable  over  them 
at  her  time  of  life! 

There  was  a  sliort  cut  across  the 
fields  that  would  bring  lier  to 
Eleanor's  favourite  resort  before  the 
strange  man  could  reach  the  spot, 
and  she  could,  moreover,  reach  it 
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unseen,  and  post  herself  behind  a 
fence,  in  a  secure  place  of  observa- 
tion. She  accordingly  hurried  along, 
and,  as  she  had  anticipated,  found 
only  Eleanor  on  the  ground.  She 
had  slipped  along,  for  the  last  forty 
yards  of  her  way,  behind  a  high 
furze-topped  bank,  which  effectually 
screened  her,  while  allowing  her  to 
see  everything  that  might  occur. 
The  only  drawback  to  her  position 
was,  that  she  could  scarcely  hope 
to  overhear  any  conversation,  for 
Eleanor  was  sitting  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  Miss 
Crimp  could  not  venture  to  get 
nearer  by  moving  on  further,  for 
the  screen  of  furze  ended  where 
she  stood.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
bank  ran  the  path  which  led,  by  a 
considerable  round,  from  Carrigbeg 
to  the  Point. 

The  governess  had  posted  herself 
skilfully,  leaning  sideways  against 
the  fence,  so  that  if  by  any  chance 
she  were  seen,  she  might  only  ap- 
pear to  be  resting  herself  under  the 
shelter  of  the  bank;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  she  looked  through  the 
furze-bushes  at  Eleanor,  who  was 
sketching  in  happy  ignorance  of  any 
enemy's  approach. 

Miss  Crimp's  lips  tightened  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  saw  a  man 
coming  up  the  path,  and  she  quickly 
popped  her  head  behind  the  thickest 
clump  of  furze.  On  the  stranger 
came,  striking  the  furze  with  his 
light  cane  as  he  passed.  If  he 
could  have  only  poked  her  in"  the 
eye,  what  a  warning  she  would  have 
been  to  spies  for  the  rest  of  her 
days  !  No  such  ready  justice,  how- 
ever, awaited  her,  and  scarcely 
breathing,  in  her  intense  eagerness, 
she  lay  secure  in  her  hiding-place. 

When  the  young  man  came 
within  half-a-dozen  yards  of 
Eleanor  he  stood  still.  The  noise 
of  the  surf  below  had  prevented 
her  hearing  liis  approach.  After  a 
moment's  pause  he  came  behind 
very  softly,  and,  putting  his  hands 


over  her  eyes,  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her.  With  a  cry  of  surprise 
she  started  up,  and  then,  with  an 
irrepressible  movement  of  joy,  seized 
both  his  hands. 

"  Oh  !  Jack,  where  have  you  come 
from  ?     How  happy  I  am  to  see 

you  "     Then     suddenly  her 

voice  grew  weaker.  She  relin- 
quished her  grasp  of  his  hands, 
and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  Why  are  you  crying,  Nellie  ?  " 
he  asked  tenderly.  "  Are  you  not 
glad  I  have  come  ?" 

"  You  know  why.  Jack.  Mamma 
won't  hear  of  our — of  our  caring 
for  one  another,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  is  only  opening  the  old  wound. 
Not  that  it  has  ever  healed,  for  I 
have  been  very  unhappy  these  last 
two  years." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  he  answered 
simply. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  Miss  Crimp  watched 
them  with  dilated  eyes  as  they  stood 
sadly  side  by  side. 

"  Surely  the  old  objection  may 
be  forgotten  now.  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  and  I  only  care  to 
settle  down." 

"  She  won't  believe  it ;  and  then, 
you  know,  there  were  other  things 
against  us  too  " 

"  Tou  mean  money  ?  My  dear 
girl,  that  is  all  past  and  gone.  Sit 
down  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  story  of  the  last  two  years. 
Heavens  !  what  it  is  to  be  together 
again !  Give  me  your  hand, 
Nellie." 

Hand  in  hand,  like  two  children, 
they  sat  on  the  rock,  and  the  story 
of  two  years  was  told  ;  while  Miss 
Crimp's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears 
of  vexation  because  she  could  not 
make  out  one  word  of  what  was 
said. 

Jack  Lestrange  was  the  son  of  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Gardiner's,  and  had 
been  much  with  Eleanor,  both  as  a 
boy,  and  afterwards,  when  he  went 
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into  tte  Naval  Service.  He  had 
been  twice  to  the  Mediterranean 
with  his  ship,  and  each  time  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Gardiners 
at  Malta  and  Naples,  for  Col. 
Gardiner  was  very  fond  of  the  lad, 
and  followed  his  ship  about  when- 
ever the  station  suited  his  wife's 
health  and  fancy.  When,  however, 
it  became  a  matter  of  an  attachment 
between  Lestrange  and  his  daughter 
the  aspect  of  affairs  changed,  and 
all  intercourse  was  broken  off  be- 
tween them.  The  jouth  became 
desperate  in  his  anger  at  this, 
quitted  the  Navy  abruptly,  and 
went  off  to  Australia,  where  he 
lived  a  wandering,  reckless  life  for 
some  time,  thus  giving  some  justifi- 
cation to  Col.  Gardiner's  objections 
to  him  as  his  daughter's  husband. 
At  last  the  lad,  tired  of  roaming, 
settled  down  to  sheep-farming  just 
a  year  after  his  departure  from 
Europe ;  his  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead,  so  he  imagined  he 
had  settled  down  in  Australia  for 
life.  About  nine  months  after  he 
had  taken  to  the  sheep-farming, 
however,  things  took  a  different 
turn.  Gold  was  found  on  his  run, 
and  he  disposed  of  the  laud  for  a 
very  large  sum,  and  began  to  think 
of  returning  home,  to  see  if  his 
cousin  Eleanor  were  still  only  Miss 
Gardiner.  He  soon  tracked  out 
her  retreat,  and  with  characteristic 
abruptness  appeared  before  her 
as  she  sat  sketching  on  Carrigbeg 
Point. 

Eleanor's  delight  at  his  return 
and  good  fortune  was  unbounded, 
and  for  a  long  hour  they  sat  talking 
of  old  times  and  future  hopes.  At 
last  she  bethought  herself  that  it 
would  be  well  if  her  cousin  were  to 
go  and  see  her  mother. 

"Not  to-day,  Nellie,"  he  replied. 
"I'll  come  to-morrow.  I'm  not 
quite  prepared  for  the  iuterview 
now.  I'm  staying  at  Ballymore — 
ten  good  miles  from  this,  you  know 
— and  I've  got  to  drive  back  there 


by  three  o'clock  to  see  about  a  boat 
I'm  trying  to  buy.  If  I  get  her — 
or,  indeed,  if  I  don't,  for  I'll  hire 
her  in  any  case — I'll  come  round 
here  to-morrow  by  sea,  if  the  wind 
holds  fair.  If  you're  here  about 
twelve  o'clock  you'll  see  us  coming. 
I  shall  start  early.  By  the  way,  is 
there  any  Jfear  of  my  meeting  your 
mother  in  the  village?"  he  asked, 
as  they  walked  slowly  into  Miss 
Crimp's  hearing. 

"  Oh,  no.  And  she  would  never 
recognize  you.  Sbe  has  not  been 
thinking  of  you  as  much  as  I 
have." 

"  Good-bye,  old  girl,"  he  said 
affectionately.  "I  find  it  hard  to 
leave  you  so  soon  after  meeting  ; 
but  all  will  be  well  this  tune  to- 
morrow. Be  here  to-morrow,  re- 
member." 

One  farewell  kiss  on  her  soft, 
blushing  cheek  and  he  was  gone, 
hurrying  away,  and  trying  to 
smother  regret  by  the  speed  of  his 
flight. 

"An  assignation,  as  I'm  alive!  " 
muttered  Miss  Crimp.  "  Well,  if 
I  didn't  hear  all,  I  heard  the  most 
important  bit.  All  will  be  well 
to-morrow,  will  it  ?  I'm  sure  I 
hope  so ;  at  any  rate,  I'll  be  able  to 
lead  old  O'Hara  a  dance  about  all 
this  by-and-by.  We'll  see  what 
she'll  have  to  say  for  her  prodigy 
of  goodness  then  !  Good-bye,  Miss 
Eleanor.  Whatever  your  lover 
does,  I'll  be  after  you  to-morrow, 
though  I'm  not  asked  to  be  one  of 
the  party." 

CHAPTER  ly. 

Next  morning  Miss  Crimp  kept 
one  child  always  posted  at  the  Rec- 
tory school-room  window,  which 
commanded  the  road  leading  from 
Carrigbeg  House  to  the  village ;  if 
Eleanor  passed  by,  the  child  was  to 
apprise  the  governess  of  the  fact. 
Alas !  for  Miss  Crimp's  precautions, 
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however.  In  the  chase  after  a  wasp, 
Master  Percy  Seward  forgot  all 
about  his  look-out,  and  Eleanor 
passed  the  house  unnoticed  on  her 
way  to  the  Point. 

Soon  after  she  reached  her  fa- 
vourite rock,  she  saw  a  little  sail 
come  in  sight,  and  with  nervous  ejes 
she  watched  it  riding  like  a  speck  of 
foam  over  the  big  waves.  The  wind 
was  still  fair  for  the  run  from  Bally- 
more  to  Carrigbeg,  but  it  had 
freshened  considerably,  and  was 
now  blowing  pretty  hard.  At  the 
Point,  where  she  was  standing,  the 
waves  were  biggest — long,  heavy- 
crested  rollers  that  broke  fiercely 
on  the  rocks,  sending  up  clouds  of 
spray  after  the  thunder  of  their 
onset.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  little  boat,  her  reefed  lug- 
sail  sending  her  flying  through  the 
water.  Soon  Eleanor  could  distin- 
guish the  occupants  of  the  boat. 
Jack  was  steering,  and  one  sailor 
held  the  sheet,  while  the  other  was 
baling  out  the  water  that  she  shipped 
every  now  and  then.  Close  to  the 
big  rock  they  came — too  close  for 
safety  both  Eleanor  and  the  sailors 
thought — and  Jack  took  off  his  hat 
to  wave  it  to  his  cousin  ;  but  the 
movement  cost  him  dear.  It  was 
no  moment  to  take  his  hand  or  eye 
from  his  work,  as  he  found  when  a 
sudden  squall  struck  the  sail  and 
turned  the  little  boat  over  so  that 
she  filled  and  sank.  At  the  moment 
the  three  men  were  pitched  into 
the  sea,  they  were  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  rock,  and  about 
twenty  above  the  cove.  There  was 
a  strong  flood-tide  running  round 
the  Point  into  the  little  bay,  which 
helped  the  two  sailors  in  their  efl'orts 
to  r(  ach  the  cove.  Jack  Lestrange, 
however,  was  not  so  lucky  as  the 
seamen,  who  succeeded  in  making 
the  shore.  The  tide  swept  him  be- 
yond the  cove,  but  just  as  he  was 
passing  it  a  wave  carried  him  on  to 
a  ledge  of  slippery  rock,  and  there 
he  remained  clinging,  unable  in  his 


exhaustion  to  climb  to  a  securer 
place.  The  sailors  could  not  see 
his  perilous  position,  neither  could 
they  hear  Eleanor's  piteous  cries  or 
her  gestures  of  alarm ;  but  even  if 
they  could  have  done  either  one  or 
the  other,  it  would  have  been  no 
use.  A  straight,  smooth  wall  of  rock, 
twelve  feet  high,  stood  betweenthem 
and  him.  There  was  only  one  way 
of  reaching  him,  and  a  brave-beating 
heart  was  already  daring  the  dan- 
gerous approach. 

From  above,  the  ledge  of  the  cliff 
which  Eleanor's  eyes  had  so  often 
scanned,  led  down  to  the  rock  on  the 
side  of  which,  furthest  from  the  cove, 
Jack  Lestrange  was  clinging.  It 
was  the  possible  path  of  descent 
which  Eleanor  had  often  fancied 
might  be  safely  travelled  by  an  in- 
trepid climber.  She  knew,  from 
long  watching,  every  turn,  every 
resting-place,  every  danger  in  its 
course,  and  as  she  watched  her  lover 
about  to  perish,  as  she  feared,  for 
want  of  help,  she  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  narrow,  perilous  pathway. 
Her  nerves  were  strung  to  such  a 
pitch  of  excitement,  that  she  thought 
little  of  the  danger — personal  fear 
was  lost  in  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  save  the  man  she  loved.  "Where 
is  the  use  of  thinking  of  him,  night 
and  day,  as  I  have  done  these  sad 
two  years,  if  I  do  not  help  him 
now  r "  she  thought  as  she  took 
off  her  boots  before  commencing 
the  descent.  Then,  without  a  look 
below,  she  began  to  go  down,  and 
almost  before  she  realized  her  awful 
position,  half  the  way  was  accom- 
plished ;  then,  resting  for  a  moment 
on  her  point  of  vantage,  she  looked 
down  to  see  if  he  were  still  on  the 
rock.  A  tuft  of  coarse  grass  im- 
peded her  view,  but  the  glance 
taught  her  she  must  not  look  down 
again  if  she  wished  to  oftect  her 
object.  Sick  and  dizzy,  she  was 
obliged  to  turn  her  face  to  the  cold 
stone  and  close  her  eyes  before  she 
could  recover  strength  to  go  on. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  descent 
was  more  difficult  than  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  rocky  path  was  slippery 
and  damp  from  the  particles  of 
spray  that  had  floated  up  on  the 
breeze,  and  she  then  found  the  full 
benefit  of  having  her  feet  free.  She 
clung  to  everything  that  could  aid 
her,  and  her  feet,  though  bruised 
and  bleeding,  clasped  every  rough 
surface  with  desperate  tenacity. 
By  a  wonderful  strain  on  her  cour- 
age and  endurance,  and  an  almost 
superhuman  effort  of  will,  she  mas- 
tered every  difficulty  and  danger, 
till  at  last  she  stood  on  the  rocli,  not 
four  feet  above  the  place  to  which 
Lestrange  still  clung  with  despair- 
ing energy.  At  first  he  did  not  hear 
her  when  she  called  out  to  him. 
Then,  lying  down  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  she  pulled  off  her  coat  and 
lowered  it  as  far  as  she  could. 

"  Jack,  my  darling,  I  am  here  to 
help  you.  Try  to  catch  the  end  of 
my  coat,  and  I  will  pull  you  up." 

The  lad  started  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the 
coat  about  a  foot  above  his  head. 
Though  he  could  not  for  the  life  of 
him  guess  how  she  had  come  to  his 
aid,  her  voice  and  presence  gave  hiin 
courage.  Bruised,  weary,  and  numb 
as  he  was,  he  had  still  a  sailor's 
pluck  and  agility  left,  and  with  such 
help  as  she  could  give  him,  he  soon 
scrambled  up  to  her  side. 

"  How,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you 
get  here  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You  have 
saved  my  life,  Eleanor.  I  was  as 
weak  as  a  child  a  minute  ago.  If  a 
wave  had  come  my  way,  it  must  have 
swept  me  to  destruction." 

"  I  came  down  there,"  she  replied, 
turning  very  pale  as  she  pointed  to 
the  path  of  her  descent. 

"  Down  there !  "  he  echoed. 
"  Why,  a  goat  could  hardly  get  along 
such  a  place.  Are  we  to  go  back 
there?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  could,"  she  said, 
wearily.  "  It  was  all  very  well 
coming  down  to  you,  but  I  could 


not  go  back  again.  We  must  try 
and  get  into  the  cove." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  men  ?  " 
cried  Lestrange  suddenly.  "  What  a 
brute  I  am  not  to  have  thought  " 

"  They  are  safe  in  the  cove,"  re- 
plied Eleanor.  "Thank  God,  we 
are  all  safe  !  " 

They  then  moved  to  the  edge  of 
the  rock  nearest  the  cove,  and  the 
sailors  soon  saw  them.  How  to  get 
down  to  them  was  no  easy  matter, 
and  as  tho  tide  was  fast  mounting, 
there  was  not  very  much  time  for 
debate.  Twelve  feet  of  a  descent 
over  even  a  sloping  face  of  rock  is  not 
a  very  easy  matter,  but  Lestrange 
tied  his  coat  and  Eleanor's  together, 
and  lowered  her  as  far  as  he  could. 
Then  she  let  go  and  slid  down  to  the 
shingle.  One  of  the  men  below 
caught  her  as  she  came  down  and 
carried  her  high  up  to  the  narrow 
beach. 

Lestrange  came  down  with  a 
heavier  run,  but,  beyond  adding  to 
the  number  of  his  bruises,  sustained 
no  injury. 

"  Thank  Grod,  we're  all  here!"  said 
one  of  the  boatmen,  crossing  him- 
self devoutly.  "  I  thought  you 
were  gone,  sorr." 

"  So  I  was,  but  for  that  young 
lady,"  replied  Lestrange,  pointing 
to  Eleanor,  "  What  are  we  to  do 
now?  " 

"  Eaix,  I  don't  know,  sorr,"  said 
the  men  one  after  the  other. 
"  There's  no  way  out  of  this  place, 
only  by  wather.  The  fishing-boats 
'ill  be  passing  by  towards  evening, 
on  their  way  out  to  fish.  We  can 
hail  'em  then." 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
patience,  I  suppose,"  said  Lestrange, 
walking  up  the  beach  to  Eleanor, 
and  seating  himself  beside  her. 
Then  in  a  few  heartfelt  words  he 
thanked  lier  for  her  rescue  of  him, 
and  tried  to  soothe  her  present 
anxiety  at  their  position. 

"  I  was  so  stunned  by  being 
banged  about,  I  could  do  nothing 
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for  myself,"  he  said.  I  am  sorry 
for  all  the  danger  I've  put  three 
people  into  by  my  bungling  in  the 
boat.  What  should  I  have  done  if 
either  of  those  poor  fellows  had  been 
drowned  ?  I  should  never  have  for- 
given myself.  They  were  both  just 
home  from  a  voyage  in  the  same 
ship,  and  it  would  have  been  hard 
if  they  had  escaped  the  dangers  of 
a  long  voyage  to  die  in  such  a  foolish 
way  as  this." 

Fortunately  the  day  was  pretty 
warm.  The  men  kept  walking  about 
till  their  clothes  dried,  and  waited 
with  anxiety  for  the  sight  of  a  fish- 
ing-boat. 

They  waited  in  vain,  however. 
The  wind  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  towards  evening  there  was  such 
a  sea  that  the  undecked  boats  of 
Carrigbeg  dared  not  venture  round 
the  Point.  As  night  came  on  the 
hopes  of  succour  grew  more  and 
more  faint,  and  had  at  last  to  be 
abandoned  altogether.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
cove.  The  sailors  thought  nothing 
of  it,  but  Jack  Lestrange  was  very 
nervous  about  Eleanor,  who  was 
weak  from  her  exhausting  exertions 
and  hunger,  besides  being  wet 
through  from  the  spray  dashing 
over  the  rocks. 

When  the  seamen  heard  Eleanor 
talking  of  home  and  her  mother 
with  her  cousin,  they  were  a  good 
deal  mystified,  and  at  last  ventured 
to  ask  whether  they  were  relations. 
Jack  gratified  their  curiosity,  and 
till  two  in  the  morning  they  all  sat 
in  a  corner  of  the  cove  talking  of 
adventures  by  sea  and  land.  Eleanor 
alone  spoke  little ;  she  could  think 
of  nothing  else  but  her  mother's 
anxiety. 

"  Do  you  think  the  boats  will  be 
able  to  get  round  in  the  morning  ?  " 
sne  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  Miss.  Them 
cockle-sliells  of  boats  can  hardly 
stand  a  small  swell,  let  alone  half  a 


gale.  If  that  little  boat  had  come 
in  to  the  cove  instead  of  going  to 
the  bottom,  we  wouldn't  be  here 
now." 

"  I  think  it  will  clear  up  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  the  other 
man,  "and  as  there's  so  much  fish 
about,  they'll  venture  more  than's 
usual  with  them." 

"  I  wish  you  could  sleep  a  little, 
Nellie,"  said  Lestrange,  looking 
anxiously  at  her.  "  If  you'll  take 
mv  coat,  I'll  keep  warm  by  walking 
about." 

After  many  remonstrances,  she 
was  induced  to  move  into  the 
shelter  of  the  cave  at  the  head  of 
the  cove.  There,  seated  on  a  spar 
from  a  wreck,  and  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  rock,  she  remained 
wrapped  up  in  the  men's  coats,  but 
she  could  not  sleep.  Her  anxiety 
and  misery  about  her  mother  was 
too  great. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  up  there," 
said  Jack  to  the  men,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  rock  from  which  he  had  de- 
scended with  Eleanor  into  the  cove, 
"  but  I'm  so  stift'  and  sore  I  could 
scarcely  climb.  However,  if  the 
boats  don't  come  round  in  the 
morning,  I  must  try  and  reach  it. 
The  rock  slopes,  and  if  one  of  you 
stands  on  the  other's  shoulders,  I 
may  manage  to  scramble  up." 

Wearily  the  hours  passed  on. 
The  wind  blew  with  unceasing  vio- 
lence, and  no  sights  broke  on  the 
anxious  eyes  of  the  watchers  in  the 
cove,  as  daylight  spread  around,  but 
tossing  waves  and  sea-birds  wheel- 
ing through  the  air  with  discordant 
cries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  alarm  of 
Eleanor's  disappearance  had  spread 
through  the  village.  When  two 
o'clock  came,  and  Miss  Crimp's 
pupils  stoutly  declared  that  they 
had  not  seen  Miss  Eleanor  Gardiner 
pass,  the  governess  became  anxious, 
and  going  out,  inquired  of  several 
fishermen  if  they  had  seen  her.  At 
last  one  man,  who  had  been  mend- 
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ing  his  nets  by  the  road-side  since 
morning,  said  she  had  passed  along 
towards  the  Point  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  had  not  returned  since. 
Gnashiug  her  teeth  with  anger,  and 
promisiug  herself  a  preper  revenge 
on  her  careless  pupils,  the  governess 
hurried  to  the  Point  by  the  short 
cut  she  had  travelled  the  previous 
day.  Needless,  however,  M^ere  her 
precautions  to  avoid  being  seen. 
When  she  reached  the  end  of  the 
furze,  neither  Eleanor  nor  the  young 
man  were  in  sight,  and  after  waiting 
an  hour  vainly  for  a  glimpse  of 
them,  she  retired  disconsolately  to 
the  village,  and  boxed  the  ears  of 
her  three  eldest  pupils  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

In  the  meantime,  when  at  two 
o'clock  Eleanor  did  not  come  in  to 
their  early  dinner  with  her  usual 
punctuality,  Mrs.  Gardiner  became 
uneasy,  and  sent  a  servant  to  ask  if 
her  daughter  were  at  Miss  O'Hara's. 
The  messenger  brought  back  word 
that  Miss  O'Hara  had  seen  Miss 
Eleanor  going  to  the  Point  at 
twelve  o'clock,  but  had  not  met  her 
since.  Miss  O'Hara  would  go  to 
the  Point  herself  if  Miss  Eleanor 
did  not  return  by  three  o'clock. 

At  three  o'clock  the  servant  re- 
turned again  t(?Miss  O'Hara,  saying 
Mrs.  Gardiner  was  very  uneasy,  as 
Miss  Eleanor  had  not  come  home 
yet.  Eive  minutes  later, Miss  O'Hara 
was  on  her  way  to  the  Point.  She 
just  missed  Miss  Crimp,  who  was 
returning  from  her  bootless  recon- 
noitre at  the  same  time,  by  her  short 
cut.  If  Miss  Crimp's  impatience  to 
box  her  pupils'  ears  had  not  brought 
her  home  by  the  shortest  route,  the 
two  ladies  would  have  met. 

On  the  Point  Miss  O'Hara  saw 
no  one.  At  the  very  edge  of  the 
rock,  however,  she  found  a  pair  of 
boots,  to  her  great  surprise ;  they 
looked  as  if  they  belonged  toEleanor, 
for  they  were  small,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent quality  to  those  worn  by  the 
other    ladies  of  Carrigbeg.  She 


peeped  over  the  cliff,  down  into  the 
cove,  with  a  sickening  fear  that 
Eleanor  might  have  ventured  some 
climbing  feat,  and  fallen  a  victim  to 
her  rashness.  She  could  see  nothing, 
however,  for  the  tide  was  very  far 
in,  and  the  beleaguered  individuals 
below  were  at  that  moment  shelter- 
ing in  the  cave.  Miserably  anxious, 
Miss  O'Hara  returned  from  her 
painful  search ;  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  She  feared  to  tell  Mrs. 
Gardiner  of  what  she  had  found, 
and  yet  she  believed  it  would  not  be 
right  to  conceal  the  fact. 

On  her  way  back  she  met  Mr. 
Pardon,  the  ex-naval  lieutenant,  and 
told  him  of  her  anxiety.  In  her 
distress,  she  would  have  appealed  to 
Miss  Crimp  even  for  help. 

"Hum!"  said  Mr.  Purdon. 
"  Looks  bad,  upon  my  soul !  Per- 
haps it's  only  some  stupid  freak, 
though  ;  girls  are  queer." 

Miss  O'Hara  retired  indignantly 
on  receiving  so  little  sympathy,  and 
Mr.  Purdon  went  to  the  Eectory 
to  announce  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance. 

"  I  see  it  all !  "  cried  Miss  Crimp. 
"I'll  have  it  out  with  Miss  O'Hara 
now,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me. 
I'll  go  and  call  on  her  in  half  an 
hour's  time." 

Off  trotted  Mr.  Purdon,  to  spread 
the  news  that  Miss  Crimp  was  going 
to  "  have  it  out  "  with  Miss  O'Hara, 
and  that  she  knew  all  about  the 
Gardiner  girl's  disappearance.  He 
also  said,  "  she  does  not  care  who 
hears  her."  This,  of  course,  was 
simply  an  invitation  from  Miss 
Crimp  to  her  friends  to  come  and 
witness  her  triumph,  and  they  took 
it  as  such.  In  half  an  hour's  time, 
when  Miss  Crimp  was  on  her  way  to 
Miss  O'Hara's,  the  other  birds  of 
prey  were  hovering  near  their  vic- 
tim. Mrs.  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Purdon  were  waiting  together  on 
the  road,  wliile  Miss  Slater  and  Miss 
Pille  stood  ready  behind  their  re- 
spective hall-doors,  prepared  to  dart 
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forth  at  tLe  proper  moment.  Miss 
Pille  was  a  lady  who  proclaimed 
herself  of  noble  foreign  extraction. 
Her  pretensions,  however,  had  re- 
ceived rather  a  blow  from  some  re- 
searches of  Miss  Crimp,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  family  name  had 
been  "  Pill  "  one  generation  back, 
and  that  her  people  were  highly 
respectable,  and  had  been  engaged 
in  the  linen  trade  for  many  years. 
These  facts,  discovered  by  Miss 
Crimp,  gave  her  great  power  over 
Miss  Pille. 

When  Miss  Crimp  entered  Miss 
O'Hara's  room,  that  lady  was  debat- 
ing uneasily  with  herself  whether 
she  should  tell  Mrs.  Gardiner  of 
the  finding  of  Eleanor's  boots  or 
not.  A  messenger  had  just  been 
despatched  mentioning  the  failure 
of  the  search.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, Miss  Crimp's  visit  was  very 
unwelcome,  and  her  triumphant 
manner  and  pursed-up  lips  pro- 
claimed that  something  disagreeable 
was  at  hand.  Por  the  life  of  her, 
Miss  O'Hara  could  not  so  much  as 
mention  Eleanor's  name  at  the 
moment,  full  as  her  heart  was  of 
anxiety  about  the  girl. 

When  taking  a  seat,  Miss  Crimp 
endeavoured  to  smile  sweetly,  but 
could  only  twist  her  mouth  unplea- 
santly under  her  nose,  which  was 
long  and  pointed.  Eeally  malicious 
people  are  seldom  good-looking; 
their  noses  and  chins  tell  tales  of 
the  tales  their  owners  tell.  Miss 
Crimp  waited  patiently  for  her  fol- 
lowers' arrival,  and  occupied  the 
time  before  their  arrival  by  endea- 
vouring to  frighten  Miss  O'Hara 
about  her  health. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  you're  not 
looking  well  at  all." 

"  That's  odd,"  answered  Miss 
O'Hara.    "  I  never  felt  better." 

"  You  look  worried  —  not  but 
what  we  all  have  our  trials,  as  Mr. 
Seward  said  last  Sunday — but  I 
happened  to  observe  to  Miss  Pillo 
yesterday  that  you  seemed  worried  ; 


and  she  said  she  had  just  remarked 
the  very  same  thing  to  Mrs.  Doctor 
Smith." 

"  It  seems  I'm  beginning  to  at- 
tract attention  in  my  old  age.  I 
don't  remember  any  one  ever  telling 
me  I  looked  well  or  ill  in  this  place 
before." 

"  Aye,  my  dear  ;  but,  you  see,  we 
have  scarcely  a  right  to  do  so  now. 
You're  so  differently  placed  to  what 
you  were.  Our  greatest  troubles 
always  come  from  our  friends,  as 
David  says." 

As  the  governess  delivered  this 
thrust  Miss  Pille  entered,  followed 
by  the  others,  and  her  effort  to 
appear  surprised  at  seeing  Miss 
Crimp  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  act- 
ing, but  did  not  deceive  Miss 
O'Hara,  who  bore  the  invasion  of 
her  house  witli  Spartan  fortitude. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  not  much 
troubled  with  any  absurd  refine- 
ments of  manner  or  feeling,  gave 
Miss  Crimp  a  very  obvious  wink  as 
she  proceeded  to  lead  up  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  that  had 
brought  them  together.  But  Miss 
Crimp  was  not  to  be  hurried.  Isow 
that  her  fish  was  securely  hooked, 
she  was  not  going  to  play  it  too 
hard. 

"  You're  great  friends  with  the 
Gardiners  now.  Miss  O'Hara.  I 
hope  you  still  think  them  the  great 
folk  you  did?"  said  Mrs.  Smith 
bluntly.  "  We're  nowhere  now,  I 
suppose — but  it's  always  the  way. 
Off  with  the  old  love,  and  on  with  the" 
new." 

"  I  don't  think  Carrigbeg  was 
ever  a  great  place  for  neighbourly 
love,"  answered  Miss  O'Hara,  '*  and 
I've  known  it  for  many  a  year.  It 
has  been  '  off'  with  us  long  enough." 

"  But  it's  no  wonder  you  should 
like  them,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Pille. 
"  Miss  Gardiner  has  a  lovely  face." 

"  Very  handsome,"  added  Miss 
Crimp  sentimentally.  "  Just  the 
sort  of  face  I  could  understand  a 
man  " 
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"  There  I  beg  to  differ  with  you, 
madam,"  interposed  the  ex-lieu- 
tenant ;  "  it  is  not  at  all  a  high  style 
of  beauty.  She's  too  theatrical  and 
flimsy  altogether.  There's  nothing 
of  the  goddess  about  her,  I  say ;  no 
substance  or  majesty  whatsoever. 
When  I  was  a  young  fellow  " 

Miss  Crimp  did  not  at  all  want 
the  conversation  diverted  from  its 
present  channel,  so  she  frowned 
at  Mr.  Pardon,  and  interrupted 
quickly  the  narration  of  his  early 
reminiscences. 

"  It  is  the  cold  wind  of  this  place, 
I  suppose,  but  her  complexion  is 
not  at  all  what  it  was  when  she  first 
came  here." 

"  Maybe  she's  pining.  She  must 
find  it  dull  here,"  suggested  Miss 
Pille. 

"That  I  know  she  doesn't,"  re- 
plied the  governess  emphatically. 

"Did  she  tell  you  so?"  asked 
Miss  Slater.  The  ladies  all  knew  of 
Eleanor's  disappearance,  but  had 
orders  from  Miss  Crimp  not  to  allude 
to  the  fact. 

"  Oh,  no;  but  I  met  her  on  the 
cliff's  yesterday  with  a  very  agree- 
able companion,  to  all  appearance." 

"  Her  mother,  of  course,"  said 
Mrs.  Doctor  Smith. 

"  JNot  her  mother  at  all,"  laughed 
Miss  Crimp. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Miss  Pille. 
"  How  stupid  we  all  are !  We  ought 
to  have  known  at  once  whom  you 
meant.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
O'Hara." 

"  No  occasion,  thank  you,"  re- 
plied the  tormented  one. 

"  I  mean  no  disparagement  of  our 
friend's  agreeability,  but  I  did  not 
allude  to  her  on  this  occasion,"  oh- 
served  the  governess  slyly. 

"  Then  who  in  the  world  are  you 
speaking  of?"  asked  Mrs.  Smith 
impatiently. 

This  was  coming  to  the  point 
a  little  too  fast  for  Miss  Crimp's 
taste,  so  she  continued  her  fencing. 
If  she  had  had  her  choice,  she  would 


have  liked  her  fish  to  play  harder : 
the  capture  was  sulking,  but  the 
hook  was  evidently  acutely  painful, 
which  was  the  chief  thing  to  be 
desired  after  all. 

"  That  would  be  telling,"  she 
replied  coyly,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  question. 

"  Cannot  I  persuade  you  to  gra- 
tify our  pardonable  curiosity,  my 
good  Miss  Crimp  ?  I  am  sure 
Miss  O'Hara  will  add  her  entreaties 
to  ours,  and  you  can  scarcely  re- 
fuse her,"  said  the  ex-lieutenant, 
looking  the  very  picture  of  modest 
entreaty. 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  you  must 
be  satisfied.  I'll  let  you  all  into 
the  secret  if  Miss  O'Hara  wishes 
it.  I've  no  doubt  she's  just  as 
anxious  as  you  are  to  know  who 
was  with  her  friend." 

It  was  the  refinement  of  cruelty 
trying  to  make  Miss  O'Hara  her 
own  executioner  in  this  way. 

"  Now,  Miss  O'Hara,  please  ask 
for  us,"  said  the  ladies  in  one 
breath.  They  were  really  anxious 
to  hear  the  news — all,  including 
even  Miss  Slater,  who  was  rather 
stupid,  and  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  it  all  meant.  Miss 
Crimp  had  secured  her  attendance 
principally  that  she  might  record 
the  triumph.  She  had  a  wonder- 
fully retentive  memory,  and  was,  in 
fact,  "the  press"  on  the  present 
occasion. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  pry  into 
other  people's  affairs,"  said  poor 
Miss  O'Hara,  trying  to  defer  the 
evil  moment.  She  was  in  a  very 
bad  way  when  she  had  recourse  to 
such  a  statement  before  her  old 
acquaintances. 

"O  Lord!"  laughed  Mrs.  Dr. 
Smith,  "  that's  the  best  thing  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life.  You'll  kill 
me  with  laughing,  my  dear.  He ! 
he!  he!"  Everyone  in  the  room, 
with  the  exception  of  its  pro- 
prietor, joined  in  the  merriment. 

"  Come,  now,  you're  positively 
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trying  to  teaze  us,  Miss  O'Hara. 
Tou  surely  can't  continue  such  un- 
kindness.  Come,  one  little  word," 
said  Mr.  Purdon  persuasively. 

It  was  almost  intolerable  to  be 
badgered  like  this  by  the  people  who 
in  former  days  had  so  often  trembled 
before  her,  thought  Miss  O'Hara 
as,  desperate,  she  turned  at  bay. 

"  You  will  confer  a  favour  on  me, 
Miss  Crimp,"  she  said  calmly,  "  if 
you  will  tell  these  ladies  and  Mr. 
Purdon  what  they  want  to  know." 

"  Oh,  no — really,  now,"  simpered 
the  governess,  "  I  couldn't.  I'd 
never  have  promised  to  do  so  if  I 
had  thought  you'd  ever  ask  it.  I 
could  not  really  tell  you."  But 
when  a  clamour  of  united  entreaty 
arose,  mingled  with  assertions  as  to 
the  wickedness  of  those  who  break 
their  promises,  she  appeared  to 
yield  an  unwilling  assent. 

"  Well,  well;  if  I  must  tell,  I'll 
whisper  it  first  in  Miss  O'Hara's 
ear,  and  if  she  doesn't  like  it,  it 
won't  be  too  late  to  say  nothing 
further."  She  accordingly  rose 
from  her  chair  and  skipped  across 
the  room  to  Miss  O'Hara's  side, 
stooping  down  to  whisper  in  her 
ear.  Poor  Miss  O'Hara  would 
have  dearly  liked  to  smite  the 
cheek  that  was  so  near  her,  but 
she  only  put  up  her  hand  to  her 
ears,  and  said  coldly, — 

"  Please,  if  you  have  anything 
to  say,  say  it  aloud." 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  said,  it 
must,"  replied  Miss  Crimp,  red- 
dening with  annoyance;  "  but 
remember.  Miss  O'Hara,  it  was 
you  who  forced  me  to  tell." 

When  Miss  Crimp  made  this  as- 
sertion, Miss  O'Hara  fixed  such  a 
look  of  indignation  upon  her,  that 
she  almost  quailed  before  it;  she 
certainly  lost  her  composure  for 
a  moment,  but  recovered  it  very 
quickly  when  she  remembered  that 
this  was  the  very  cream  of  the  whole 
thing.  She  accordingly  returned 
Miss  O'Hara's  glance  as  best  she 


could,  and  said  slowly,  and  with 
much  affectation, — 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it 
was  a  young  man.  Does  that 
afford  any  clue  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  young  lady  to-day  ?  " 

The  sensation  caused  by  her 
words  was  unbounded  ;  a  thrill  of 
horror  ran  tli rough  her  hearers. 
Even  Miss  O'Hara  started  and 
grew  red,  and  seemed  about  to 
speak,  but  the  words  died  away 
on  her  lips. 

"  Bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  ex- 
lieutenant. 

"  Powers  alive  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Doc- 
tor Smith. 

"  No  !  "  groaned  Miss  Slater, 
who  was  now  beginning  to  see  how 
matters  stood. 

"Ciel!"  ejaculated  Miss  Pille, 
who  afterwards  declared  that  her 
assertions  as  to  her  foreign  extrac- 
tion received  a  most  extraordinary 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  her 
great  surprise  found  its  natural  ex- 
pression in  a  Preuch  exclamation. 

Miss  O'Hara  alone  sat  silent  and 
miserable. 

"  You're  not  astonished,  then," 
said  the  governess,  turning  towards 
her.    "  You  knew  it  all  before." 

Still  not  a  word  from  the  victim 
upon  whose  head  the  little  cap  of 
ribbons  and  flowers  quivered  as  a 
sacrificial  fillet. 

"  He  was  a  fine  handsome  young 
fellow,  and  gave  her — I  declare  I 
am  ashamed  to  mention  such  a 
thing — a  very  hearty  kiss.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Miss  Pille,  for  the 
remark."  This  apology  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  regard  due  to  the 
innocence  of  youth.  Miss  Pille 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

Amid  the  groans  and  horror  con- 
sequent upon  Miss  Cr,mp's  last  re- 
mark,'Miss  O'Hara  stood  up. 

"I'm  sorry  I  must  leave  you, 
ladies,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  much 
obliged  for  your  good-natured  visit. 
I  must  let  Mrs.  Gardiner  know 
what  you  have  just  said,  Miss 
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Crimp.  Tor  the  girl's  sake,  I  hope, 
as  I  believe,  that  it  is  an  untruth 
from  beginuing  to  end." 

Before  a  word  more  could  be 
said,  Miss  O'Hara  left  the  room, 
and  a  second  later  she  passed  out 
of  her  hall-door  and  hurried  off  to 
Carrigbeg  House.  There,  with 
many  moans  and  lamentations,  she 
mentioned  Miss  Crimp's  story,  and 
also  the  finding  of  the  boots. 

Mrs.  Gardiner's  agitation  was 
naturally  extreme.  She  told  Miss 
O'Hara  of  Eleanor's  attachment  to 
a  wild  young  cousin,  but  as  the 
youth  was  sheep-farming  in  Aus- 
tralia, Mrs.  Gardiner  could  scarcely 
believe  him  to  be  the  stranger  Miss 
Crimp  had  seen.  At  the  same  time, 
she  remembered  she  had  noticed 
some  suppressed  excitement  about 
her  daughter  the  evening  before. 
She  had  been  absent,  too,,  and  evi- 
dently her  mind  had  been  occupied 
with  some  absorbing  idea. 

"  I  can't  believe  she  was  medi- 
tating any  rash  step,"  said  Mrs. 
Gardiner  ;  "  she  has  always  been  too 
good  and  dutiful  a  child  for  that. 
They  must  have  met  with  some  acci- 
dent among  the  rocks,  got  hemmed 
in  by  the  tide  or  something — her 
boots  show  that  it  can  be  nothing 
else.  Can  we  not  send  and  search 
for  them,  dear  Miss  O'Hara?  " 

It  is  very  late  now — no  boat 
here  would  venture  out  such  a  night 
either.  But  I'll  go  down  to  the 
coast-guard  station  and  ask  them  to 
get  out  the  life-boat  at  daybreak." 

This  Miss  O'Hara  did,  and  notice 
was  given  to  the  crew  of  the  life- 
boat to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  start  on  an  exploration 
among  the  rocks  at  four  o'clock  next 
morning.  Then  Miss  O'Hara  re- 
turned, and  spent  an  anxious  night 
with  the  unfortunate  \<'eeping 
mother,  whose  mind  was  filled  with 
gloomy  forebodings.  At  half-past 
four  she  went  down  to  the  little 
creek  in  the  bay  below  the  village, 
where  the  boats  of  the  fishermen 


w^ere  drawn  up  above  the  rough 
landing-place.  There  she  watched, 
trembling  with  anxiety,  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  life-boat. 

About  a  quarter-past  five  she  saw 
it  coming  round  the  corner  of  the 
bay,  and  strained  her  feeble  eyes  to 
see  if  it  carried  any  passengers.  It 
was  long  before  her  weak  vision 
could  discern  anything,  but  when 
she  could  distinguish  the  figures  in 
the  boat,  she  saw  that  there  were 
three  or  four  more  persons  in  her 
than  the  ordinary  crew.  With 
heart-felt  thankfulness,  a  few  mi- 
nutes later  she  saw  Eleanor  lifted 
from  the  boat  and  carried  up  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  fishermen's 
stranded  boats. 

Running  down  to  her,  Miss 
O'Hara  poured  forth  a  thousand 
questions,  which  the  girl  could  not 
possibly  answer.  As  soon  as  she 
could  speak,  however,  she  hurriedly 
told  her  friend  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  Come  to  your  mother  quickly !  " 
cried  Miss  O'Hara,  overjoyed  at 
Eleanor's  explanation  of  her  disap- 
pearance. 

"  Jack  had  better  go,"  she  re- 
plied. "  My  feet  are  so  cut  I  can- 
not walk  without  boots." 

Lestrange  and  Miss  O'Hara  set 
off  at  once  to  Carrigbeg  House,  and 
relieved  Mrs.  Gardiner's  terrible 
anxiety.  Then  the  latter  returned 
with  Eleanor's  boots,  to  rescue  her 
from  her  second  enforced  detention 
on  the  sea- shore. 

"Oh,  John,  John!"  said  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  shaking  her  head  gravely, 
yet  unable  to  conceal  her  pride  at 
the  part  Eleanor  had  taken  in  the 
young  man's  escape  from  a  watery 
grave,  "  you  have  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety,  but  I  hope 
you  are  really  going  to  steady  down, 
and  that  you  won't  go  wandering 
round  a  coast  lik^J  this  in  open  sail- 
ing-boats any  more.  I  think,  if  you 
had  come  to  see  me  yesterday,  boy, 
all  this  would  not  have  happened." 
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Lestrange  liung  his  head,  and 
confessed  that  his  want  of  moral 
courage  had  certainly  cost  them  all 
dear. 

Soon  Eleanor  returned,  and  Miss 
O'Hara  left  the  happy  family  to 
themselves  to  rejoice  over  their  re- 
union, unconstrained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  even  so  warm  a  friend. 
On  her  return  to  the  village,  she 
found  that  the  news  of  Eleanor's 
return  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
even  the  fact  of  the  long  affection 
of  the  cousins  was  not  unknown  ; 
but  how  this  last  piece  of  informa- 
tion had  been  acquired,  Miss  O'Hara 
could  not  guesf,  unless  it  was  the 
result  of  Miss  Crimp's  disclosures. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  five  who  had 
visited  Miss  O'Hara  the  previous 
day  reappeared  before  her  hall- 
door. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Crimp,  "  you 
see  I  wasn't  so  far  wrong,  Miss 
O'Hara.  Still  waters  run  deep. 
Eh?" 

"  I  acquit  you  of  falsehood,  Miss 
Crimp,"  replied  the  little  old  lady 
stiffly,  "  but  not  of  malice.  I  told 
Miss  Grardiner  what  you  had  said 
about  her  as  you  came  along,  and 
she  said  she  never  met  you,  but  that 
you  may  have  been  spying  her  move- 
ments— behind  the  fence  beside  the 
path,  for  all  she  could  tell." 

At  these  words  Miss  Crimp  grew 
crimson.  The  ex-lieutenant  coughed 
and  turned  away ;  nor  was  the 
general  awkwardness  lessened  by 
Eleanor's  entrance. 

"  I  have  just  been  looking  for 
you  at  the  Eectory,  Miss  Crimp," 
she  said  quickly.  "  May  I  ask 
where  you  were  when  you  saw  the 
meeting  between  me  and  my  cousin 
the  day  before  yesterday  ?" 

*'  I — I  was — ^just  resting  myself 
— from  the  heat  of  the  sun  behind 
the  furze-fence,"  she  stammered. 
"  I  was  dozing,  I  suppose,  for  the 
sound  of  your  voices  awoke  me." 

"  And  instead  of  coming  forward 
at  once,  you  remained  hiding,  in 


order  to  spread  an  ill-natured  story 
about  me  afterwards  ?" 

Miss  Crimp  was  silent. 

"  I  suppose  you  hardly  knew  the 
mischief  you  might  make  in  such  a 
way,"  continued  Eleanor,  while  the 
others  looked  on  in  awe-stricken 
silence.  "  A  girl's  good  name,  as 
you  know,  is  easily  tarnished ;  and 
I  suppose  you  thought  you  had 
lighted  on  some  discreditable  senti- 
mental episode  which  I  could  not 
explain,  and  that  with  impunity 
you  might  make  me  appear  ridi- 
culous, or  worse  even.  You  are 
disappointed,  and  this,  I  fancy,  is 
about  the  worst  punishment  you 
could  suffer.  I  will  say  nothing 
more  to  you  beyond  making  a 
request  that  you  will  never  speak 
to  me  again,  for,  if  you  do,  I  will 
certainly  give  you  no  answer.  You 
are  a  bad,  unkind  woman,  I'm 
afraid,  and  I  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart." 

Strange  to  say,  a  murmur  of 
applause  from  Miss  Crimp's  former 
friends  greeted  the  conclusion  of 
Eleanor's  speech.  Very  proper 
and  sensible,"  murmured  the  ex- 
lieutenant,  while  the  three  other 
ladies  made  awkward  attempts  to 
express  their  approval  and  sym- 
pathy. No  voice  was  raised  on 
Miss  Crimp's  behalf,  and  she 
slipped  from  the  room  defeated, 
but  apparently  unabashed. 

To  this  day  Miss  O'Hara  cannot 
tell  this  part  of  the  story  without 
an  accompaniment  of  tears. 

"  It  was  quite  awful,  my  dear," 
she  will  say  to  any  friend,  "  to  see 
one  who  was  always  so  peaceful  and 
gentle,  turned  so  stern  and  severe. 
I  never  saw  the  like  of  it.  She 
was  just  like  the  pictures  of  Paul 
and  John  the  Baptist — and  I  don't 
know  how  that  woman  ever  got  out 
of  the  room.  She  may  have  gone 
through  the  floor,  or  flown  out  of 
the  window,  like  the  bad  witch  she 
was,  for  all  I  could  tell  to  the  con- 
trary." 
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Nothing  more  remains  to  be  told, 
except  that  Mrs.  Gardiner  gave  her 
full  consent  to  an  engagement  be- 
tween Eleanor  and  her  cousin,  and 
that  two  days  after  the  exposure 
of  her  malice  Miss  Crimp  went  off, 


[Nov. 

as  Mr.  Seward  said,  "  for  a  holi- 
day." 

If  it  were  a  holiday  indeed,  it 
was  a  nice  long  one,  for  certainly 
the  governess  has  never  reappeared 
in  Carrigbeg. 


THE  ABBEY  CHAPEL. 
By  the  London  Hermit. 

*'  Take  then  from  me  the  pensive  strain  that  flows, 
Congenial  to  this  consecrated  gloom." — Mason. 

I  LOVE  to  stand  beneath  the  moss  green'd  wall 
Of  that  old  chapel  on  the  abbey  ground, 

When  all  is  calm,  and  on  my  senses  fall 
No  garish  sunlight,  no  disturbing  sound 
To  break  the  harmony  of  thought  profound  ; 

When  skies  are  veil'd  with  grey  and  pensive  cloud. 
And  twittering  notes  of  birds  come  sweet  and  low — 

More  sweet  to  me  than  carols  gay  and  loud — 
While,  soften'd  to  a  pleasing  lullaby. 

The  distant  scraping  of  the  gardener's  hoe 
Breaks  in  with  accidental  harmony. 

The  castellated  abbey  through  the  trees, 
Rears  its  high  top,  so  picturesque  and  grey, 

But  the  enthusiast  regretful  sees 

Its  modern  parts — some  idols  thus  display 
Heads  of  pure  gold,  spoilt  by  feet  of  clay. 

The  cypress  shadows  seem  not  sombre  here, 

And  speak  of  slumber  rather  than  of  death; 
No  cluster'd  monumental  stones  appear. 

To  join  in  warning  those  who  still  have  breath. 
One  lonely  tomb  is  seen — a  hermitage. 

And  not  a  town  or  city  of  the  dead  — 
'Twas  rear'd  to  one,  who  in  a  bygone  age 

Did  deeds  recorded,  but  no  longer  read; 
For  there  the  emerald  moss  has  grown,  and  fill'd 

The  graven  letters  with  a  velvet  pile ; 
And  Time's  stern  hand,  in  all  destruction  skill'd, 

Has  smooth 'd  the  chisel's  inroads,  long  ere  while. 
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And  not  alone  the  cypress  shades  the  place, 

The  broad-leaved  laurel,  with  its  varnish'd  sheen. 

The  myrtle  dense,  the  yew  of  stately  grace. 
And  many  another  pleasant  evergreen 
Add  beauty  to  the  stillness  of  the  scene  ; 
While  groups  of  bright  but  modest  flow'rets  dot 
The  nooks  and  corners  of  this  sacred  spot. 

Moved  by  surroundings  to  its  mood  so  meet, 

My  soul  is  charm'd,  and  taken  captive  wholly ; 
Hence,  vain  delights  ! — there  is  no  joy  so  sweet 
As  that  just  tinged  with  tender  melancholy  ; 
Better  than  all  the  wild  and  gaudy  mirth, 
"Wrung  from  the  throng'd  activities  of  earth, 
To  me  that  calm  enjoyment,  kept  and  made 
For  souls  that  long  for  solitude  and  shade, 
I'd  barter  summer  days  for  autumn  eves. 

There  is  a  voice  that  whispers  thro'  the  leaves. 
The  sturdy  oak,  the  ivy  robe  that  cleaves. 
The  nodding  yew — all  join  to  weave  the  spell 
That  bears  my  spirit  back  to  other  days. 
To  hours  and  scenes  of  childhood — loved  so  well 
When  Memory's  brightening  hand  the  veil  doth  raise, 
And  in  a  fairer  world  awhile  we  dwell ; 
'Tis  ecstasy ! — absorbing  happiness  ! 
Such  as  all  words  are  feeble  to  express, 
All  human  effort  powerless  to  show. 
But  which  to  feel — that  only  is  to  know. 

How  long  it  lasts  I  reck  not,  but  the  mind 
Clings  fondly  to  such  bliss  as  it  may  find ; 
Yet  all  intenser  joys  are  sadly  brief. 
The  sHghtest  cause— the  falling  of  a  leaf, 
Filch'd  by  some  zephyr  from  its  parent  bough — 
May  break  the  spell;  such  leaf  disturbs  it  now- 
Gyrating,  as  it  battles  with  the  air. 
In  many  an  orbit  on  its  wild  descent ; 
Striking  the  chapel  roof,  and  resting  there 
A  moment ;  now,  again  on  high  'tis  hurled. 
And  now  the  struggle's  o'er,  its  strength  is  spent, 
With  other  dead  things  on  the  earth  'tis  blent. 
How  small  a  thing  can  turn  the  tide  of  thought 
When  other,  brighter  lands  it  would  have  sought. 
And  ebb  it  back  to  this  prosaic  world  ! 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE 
EOMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGY  IN  IRELAND. 


In  penning  the  following  pages,  I 
am  in  no  way  actuated  by  private 
malice  or  religious  prejudice. 

My  position  would  defend  me 
from  the  first  charge ;  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  zealous,  and,  1  trust,  a  de- 
vout Catholic,  nullifies  the  second. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  did  not 
send  this  paper  for  publication  to 
a  Catholic  periodical  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious.  It  would  not  have  been 
inserted.  Not  because  the  charges 
it  contains  are  untrue,  but  because 
they  are  known  to  be  true,  and  it 
is  not  for  the  interest  of  those 
in  authority  that  too  much  light 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  defects 
of  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked  why 
have  I  rushed  into  print?  Is  it 
not  my  duty,  as  a  good  CathoHc, 
rather  to  strive  to  hide  such  defects 
as  exist,  than  to  blazon  them  be- 
fore the  public.  I  think  otherwise. 
I  have  spoken.  The  voice  of  the 
laity  is  weak.  The  Church  is  essen- 
tially conservative,  she  does  not 
like  change.  Such  things  were 
done  in  our  fathers'  time,  say  the 
clergy,  and  in  our  fathers'  fathers', 
and  what  was  good  enough  for 
them  is  good  enough  for  us,  we 
follow  in  their  steps.  All  conserva- 
tism within  certain  limits  is  right, 
but  when  conservatism  means  stag- 
nation, above  all,  when  it  means 
ignorance,  conservatism  becomes 
criminal. 

Publicity  is  an  admirable  tonic; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  act  as 
such  in  the  case  of  the  education, 
or  rather  non-education,  of  the  Irish 
secular  clergy. 


It  must  be  understood,  at  the 
outset,  that  my  remarks  in  no  way 
refer  to  the  regular  clergy  in  Ire- 
land. The  regular  clergy,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  are  a 
learned  body  of  men  everywhere ; 
but  what  of  the  seculars?  Now 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and 
to  say  it  advisedly,  that  the  state 
of  education  among  the  secular 
clergy  in  Ireland,  is  simply  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Church  and  to  them- 
selves. It  will  be  urged,  however, 
that  amongst  the  priests  of  this 
country  there  are  many  eminent 
for  piety  and  for  learning.  It  is 
true  there  are  some,  but  the  bulk, 
if  they  are  pious,  are  certainly  not 
learned ;  and  some  are  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  much 
among  Irish  priests,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  "say  that  I  have  heard 
at  their  tables  stories  repeated  with 
evident  gusto,  and  songs  sung 
with  a  relish  — stories  which  I,  as  a 
layman,  blushed  to  listen  to,  and 
would  have  thought  shame  to  re- 
peat; songs  which  would  have  dis- 
graced a  London  music  hall. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the 
raw  material,  as  it  were,  out  of 
which  the  priest  is  made. 

The  Irish  ecclesiastical  students 
are  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
the  lower  middle  classes  of  society. 
Some  small  farmer,  small  shop- 
keeper, or  publican,  finds  that  one 
of  his  sons  is  unusually  sharp  at 
his  lessons.  The  Christian  I3ro- 
ther  whose  school  he  attends  says 
the  boy  is  a  good  boy,  and  not 
dull.  The  priest  thinks  the  boy 
has  a  vocation  for  the  priesthood, 
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and  the  thing  is  done.  The  boy 
will  be  a  priest.  His  brothers 
may  follow  the  plough,  sit  at  the 
tailor's  board,  or  cobbler's  bench, 
but  he  will  be  a  priest. 

He  is  kept  at  the  Christian 
Brother's  school  until  he  is  about 
sixteen ;  here  he  can  acquire,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  knowledge  of 
Latin,  a  language  so  essential  to 
him  in  his  future  career,  though  he 
will  probably  manage  to  pick  up  a 
smattering  of  it  somehow  or  other 
before  he  enters  the  seminary.  At 
length  the  important  day  arrives, 
and  he  finds  himself  enrolled 
among  the  students  of  some  eccle- 
siastical institution. 

The  inner  life  of  a  seminary  has 
been  so  often  described,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  upon  it  here, 
especially  as  we  have  more  to  do 
with  the  educational  than  the  social 
side  of  the  question.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  then,  or  perhaps  some- 
what  younger,  the  student  enters 
the  seminary.  The  sole  amount 
of  education  he  has  had  is,  as  be- 
fore said,  the  common  elementary 
knowleifge  to  be  acquired  at  a 
Christian  Brother's  school,  with 
perhaps  a  smattering  of  Latin. 
The  proportion  of  students  who 
have  been  at  even  a  higher  middle- 
class  school  before  beginning  their 
ecclesiastical  career,  is  not  one  in 
ten,  which  just  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  those  drawn  from  the 
upper  middle  classes  of  society. 

The  course  of  education  at  the 
Seminary  usually  extends  over  a 
period  of  from  seven  to  eight  years. 
The  first  year  is  devoted  to  what  is 
known  as  rhetoric,  that  is  to  say,  to 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
geography,  and  French.  Now  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  acquirements 


obtained  by  this  year  of  study? 
The  student  learns  in  most  cases 
sufficient  Latin  to  enable  him  to 
study  his  philosophy  and  theology 
in  that  language,  although  both  are 
sometimes  read  in  English,  and 
also  to  enable  him  in  the  future  to 
read  with  an  understanding  mind 
his  Breviary  and  Missal  *  How  far 
he  succeeds  in  the  latter  is  doubtful. 
I  have  met  with  priests  who,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  were  quite  un- 
able to  translate  into  English,  even 
with  fair  correctness,  many  of  the 
psalms  and  lections  of  the  Breviary. 
Was  their  ignorance  similar  with 
respect  to  their  Missal? 

The  amount  of  geography  ac- 
quired is  but  small.  A  professor 
of  the  Rhetoric  class,  in  a  large 
and  important  seminary,  stated  in 
my  hearing  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  territory  of  Arizona! 
It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  one  of  his  students  imagined 
that  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
was  somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
Africa!  As  to  the  French,  the 
least  said  the  better.  It  is  spoken 
with  an  accent  enough  to  make  one 
shudder. 

This  year  of  study  over,  the  stu- 
dent enters  upon  his  course  of 
philosophy.  This  important  branch 
of  study  is,  in  too  many  cases, 
most  perfunctorily  taught.  Old 
works,  which  have  acquired  a  tra- 
ditional importance,  but  which  are 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  modern 
difficulties,  are  the  manuals  em- 
ployed. How  can  a  man  instructed 
ill  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
was  made  before  Darwin,  or  Spenser, 
or  Lamarck  even — not  to  mention 
Huxley  or  Tyndall — were  heard  of, 
which  teaches  a  cosmical  system 
now  proved  by  modern  science  to 


*  Both  Philosopliy  and  Theology  were,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  read  in  English  in  at  least 
three  Irish  seminaries  until  recently.  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  learned  that 
this  is  now  forbiddenby  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  who  is  striving  so  zealously,  in  the  face  of 
the  fiercest  opposition,  to  raise  the  social  and  intellectual  status  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  in 
Ireland. 
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be  utterly  erroneous,  mix  on  the 
same  intellectual  level  with  men 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  of 
more  modern  schools?  How  can 
he  contend,  with  any  chance  of 
success,  with  that  semi  or  complete 
scepticism  which  is  daily  increasing 
amono^  the  ranks  of  intelligent 
Catholics,  especially  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  natural  science  ?  The  re- 
sults of  such  a  plan  of  education 
are  but  too  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
the  ludicrous  mistakes  made  by  the 
clergy  in  their  sermons  whenever 
they  attempt  to  leave  the  ordinary 
beaten  track. 

One  instance  occurs  to  my  mind. 
I  had  taken  a  Protestant  friend  with 
me  one  Sunday  to  chapel.  The 
preacher  unhappily  chose  to  show 
his  learning  by  a  disquisition  on 
the  creation.  In  the  course  of  his 
somewhat  rambling  sermon,  after 
giving  a  ridiculously  inaccurate  ver- 
sion of  the  Development  Theory, 
he  struck  me  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment, and  excited  the  risible  facul- 
ties of  my  friend  to  a  pitch  almost 
beyond  control,  by  enunciating  that 
the  reproduction  of  animals  by 
fission  was  untrue,  because  it  was 
contrary  to  the  divinely  ordained 
doctrine  of  Omne  vivum,  ex  ovo  ! 

I  shall  never  forget  the  unmerciful 
twitting  I  had  to  undergo  from  my 
friend  as  to  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion among  Catholic  clercjymen. 

From  his  philosophy,  the  student 
passes  to  that  bugbear  of  all  semi- 
narists, physics.  In  this  class,  un- 
happily, a  golden  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  physical 
science,  which  is  so  important  at 
the  present  day,  is  generally  lost, 
most  frequently  by  the  inattention 
of  the  students,  but  sometimes 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  profes- 
sors. The  professors  are,  in  the 
main,  intelligent  and  clever  men, 
fairly  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  modern  science ;  but  some  of 


them,  alas  !  acquired  their  know- 
ledge of  physics  when  they  were 
students  themselves,  not  five  or  ten, 
but  sometimes  forty  years  ago,  and 
have  never  added  to  it  since. 

Of  the  theology,  which  succeeds, 
I,  as  a  layman,  must  say  but  little. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  too 
often  the  same  rule  of  obsoletism 
pertains  with  it  as  with  the  philo- 
sophy. Modern  developments  of 
belief  are  too  much  ignored,  at 
least,  to  judge  from' the  knowledge 
displayed  by  the  average  Irish 
priest  with  respect  to  the  present 
state  of  religious  opinion  ia  Eng- 
land, which  is  ludicrously  small. 

Nor  is  their  knowledge  greater 
with  respect  to  other  and  more  im- 
portant phases  of  modern  thought. 
Renan  and  Strauss  are  to  them 
but  names;  "Ecce  Homo"  as 
unknown  a  book  as  the  Koran." 
The  remedy  for  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  obvious,  and  it  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  apphed. 

The  ranks  of  the  priesthood 
must,  if  possible,  be  recruited  from 
a  superior  class  than  they  are  now. 
By  this  means  a  higher  educational 
standard  will  be  attained,  and, 
above  all,  that  standard  of  good 
breeding,  which  will  enable  the 
landed  gentry  to  look  upon  their 
priest  more  in  the  light  of  an  equal 
than  they  can  do  at  present. 

Again,  before  any  young  man  is 
permitted  to  enter  a  seminary  he 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  prelimi- 
nary examination,  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  which  should  not  be 
less  than  that  of  a  fairly  difficult 
matriculation  examination  ;  and  be- 
fore he  can  obtain  one  of  the  nume- 
rous bourses,  now  so  lavishly  and 
often  injudiciously  given  away,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
second  and  more  severe  test  of  edu- 
cational fitness  for  the  priestly 
office  which  he  is  seeking. 

One  Who  Knows. 
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KOTTABOS. 

This  witty  and  spirited  little  periodical,  issued  at  the  commencement  of 
each  term,  will  go  far  towards  dissipating  the  reproach  of  silence  that  has 
clung  so  long,  and  so  unjustly,  around  the  University  of  Dabhn.  Its  mixed 
character — for  it  is  open  to  English  verse,  English  prose  upon  classical 
subjects,  as  well  as  to  Latin  and  Greek  verse  and  prose,  and  to  classical 
puns— makes  it  very  agreeable  reading.  Some  of  the  English  and 
classical  verse  is  of  a  very  high  order  indeed. 

The  introduction  into  the  University  Curriculum  of  the  composition  of 
Latin  and  Greek  poetry  has  been  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

In  biography,  it  is  usual  to  give  the  ancestry  of  the  person  whose  life  is 
being  written.  Similarly,  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  Kottahos  may  not  be  amiss.  A  few  years  ago,  one 
of  the  junior  Fellows  had  printed,  for  circulation  amongst  his  friends,  a 
small  collection  of  Greek  Iambic  verse.  The  ice  of  silence  was  at  last 
broken,  and  the  sleeping  ambition  of  those  who  had  cultivated  the  clas- 
sical muse  in  secret  was  aroused.  Encouraged  by  this  attempt,  and  by 
the  favour  with  which  it  was  received,  three  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  University  published  a  collection  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  entitled 
Hesperidum  Susurri.  The  authors  were  Mr.  Thomas  Brady,  Mr.  Robert 
Tyrell,  since  Fellow  and  present  editor  of  Kottahos,  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
Cullinane. 

The  preface  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  wit : — 

'  De  fionducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule  '  dicat  aliquis  quum  hie  libellus 
in  manus  venerit.  Et  sane  fatendum  est  nonnisi  in  Cami  Isidis  Sabrinae  ripis 
lusisse  hactenus  cum  Musis  vires  literates. 

"  Yerum  enimvere  adregantiae  asset  vel  deprecari  ne  quis  cum  ingeni  sum  mi 
atque  elegantiae  exquisitissimae  monumentis  quae  Aenidum  illi  antistites  exege- 
runt  nostrum  hunc  fasciculum  contendat :  quippe  quern  nestre  Marte,  ueque 
Academiae,  ut  illi,  scrinia  rimantes  contexuerimus. 

"Ne  mireris,  Lector,  nes  ee  audaciae  prevectes  esse,  scite,  (quae  res  fersitante 
fefellit,)  banc  nostram  insulara  Hesperidum  sedem  fuisse  atque  adee  esse ;  nes 
autem  in  luces  Sorerum  forte  incidentes, 

i(TXOTLfj  npos  VVKTOS  "lv  'Eanepibes  Xiyvcjxopoi, 

non  grandi  quidem  plectre  excussa  carmina,  sed_  murmura  et  tanquam  vecis  im- 
agines arripuisse.  Quedsi  quid  male  dissenum  in  hisce  versiculis  purgatas  tuas 
aures  ofienderit,  memento  nos  susuiiiios  mode  hesperidum  sublegisse.  Itaque 
si  vitium  sonaverint,  plectamur  qui  Dearum  arcana  audacius  evulgaverimus, 
neque  in  culpam  incidant  Hesperides.  Vale." 
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In  this  little  preface  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  which  does  not  contain 
some  witty  fancy  or  some  exquisite  classicism. 

Hesperidum  Susurri  was  received  with  favour  everywhere.  Indeed,  its 
elegant  and  scholarly  performances  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  earned 
the  warm  praise  of  English  literary  organs.  It  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  one  of  these  "  whispers,"  whose  faint-heard  accents  Mr.  Tyrell  pro- 
fesses to  have  distinguished  : — 


"THE  BEGGAR-MAID. 

"  Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid, 
She  was  more  fair  than  words  can 
say. 

Barefooted  came  the  beggar-maid 
Before  the  king  Cophetua. 

"In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept 
down. 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way, 
'  It  is  no  wonder,'  said  the  lords, 
'  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.' 

"  As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 
She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen. 
One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes. 
One  her  dark  hair,  and  lovesome 
mien. 

"  So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace, 
In  all  that  land  had  never  been; 
Cophetua  swore  a  royal  oath, 

'  This  beggar-maid  shall  be  my 
queen.' 

Tennyson." 


Q2  lAEN  02  EMANH,  fi2  E2  BA0YN 
HAAT'  EPQTA. 

"H  S'  ap'  eVi  aTr]B€a(j)L  6eT  aix(\)(>)  nrjx^^ 
KoXo), 

yvpLvoicTLv  Se  TTobca-cnv  d  'ciKeXioicri  ^ibeaOai 
I3r)  p*  'ifxev,  atyfra  S'  "iKavev  dyaKkcLTOv 
^aaiXrja, 

XprjiJar  dyvprd^ovaa,  X«pt?  aTreXa/xTTcro 
ttoXXt), 

acrneros'  avTcip  6  rrjs  ye,  Xittcoj/  Opovov 

ev6d  ddaaae, 
Xpvo-o)  re  (TTLk^uiv   KoX   feipaai,  Oavpa 

avTLOv  rje  Kiatv,  Koi  detKavocoro  'eTrecrcri. 
<t)8e  be  Tis  i  e'lTTecTKev  dyoav  vneprjvopeovTcoV 
Oi  TTOTTol,  ov  pdXa  Trdyxv  rdcpos  p  e'xei,  ol . 
dyopeuei, 

rrjde K€v ovS'^Hcbs (paeo-Lp^poTos  lao(f)ap'iCot 
cas  e(j)av'  rjvre  6'  eia-iv  iv  ovpava  rjepoevTL 
hla  ^eXr^valr],  eVi  8  dx^vv  Kibvarai  avyrj, 
cos  i(f)dvT],  TO.  8e  Xvypd  Trep\  xpot  [eipara 
f  earo. 

OL  8  avT   elaopooovres  eBdpjBeov,  dXkodev 
aXXoy, 

ol  pev  (fjdea  xaX',  ol  8   av  acpvpd  KoXd 

(  l86vT€S, 

8€pypaTd  &  Ipepoevra,  Ko/ius  ^'  vaKivdcd 
opoias. 

ov  ydp  TTco  Toirjv  H8ov  avepes  ocjiBakpolaiy 
ov  Sepas,  ov8e   cf)vr]v,  oacras  yaV  ivTOS 

iv  8  6  decov  peyav  opKOV  ap  copoaev^rj  pev 

aKOlTLV 

Kovpi8lT]v  BfjaeaBaL  dpvpova  \<§  iv\  ^olkco. 


Both  in  spirit  and  in  letter  Mr.  Tyrell's  literary  style  appears  to  be 
absolutely  faultless.  Besides  the  amazing  intellectual  dexterity  and 
scholastic  knowledge  displayed  in  every  turn  of  this  beautiful  composi- 
tion, observe  the  cunning  with  which  he  has  omitted  any  direct  reference  to 
the  beggar-maid  in  the  commencement  of  the  composition.  A  less  perfect 
master  of  style  would  not  have  noticed  that  the  story  of  the  beggar-maid 
was  but  an  episode  in  some  long  poem,  and  that  she  had  been  already 
mentioned  and  her  appearance  accounted  for. 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  with  which  the  Hesperidum  Susurri  was 
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greeted,  Mr.  Tyrell  conceived  the  bold  project  of  starting  the  periodical 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  was  successful  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  is  still  maintained  with  unimpaired  excellence. 

Kottahos  is  strictly  confined  to  compositions  received  from  members  of 
the  University.  Its  pages  are  sprinkled  with  sparkling  classical  puns  and 
witty  conceits,  which  give  a  gay  appearance  to  what  mere  scholasticism 
might  render  dull.  Many  of  these  are  exceedingly  felicitous  and  amusing: — 

Euripides  in  favour  of  Beady-made  Tailoring. 
Tt  TappTjr  dvafX€Tpr](racr6aL  }X€  Set ; " 

"  Unsympathetic  Reply  of  Pylades  to  Orestes'  Tale  of  Woe. 
ndvTa  ravT^  iv  ojxpaaLV. 

Eur." 

"Motto  for  TattersalVs. 
"  Caespite  uiuo. 

HOR." 

I  happen  myself  to  be  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  last  "  merry-thought." 
It  is  an  interloper  in  Kottahos,  and  sprang  from  a  Saxon,  not  a  Celtic  brain. 
The  inventor  used  to  put  it  in  this  way : — "  How  do  we  know  that  Horace 
was  a  leg?  "    Answer,  Cespite  vivo — "  I  ]ive  by  the  turf." 

I  beg  leave  here  to  insert  a  splendid  Latin  hexameter,  composed  by 
the  same  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  a  Mr.  Evans.  The  English 
and  Latin  were  as  follows  : — 

"  And  he  shall  wipe  away  all  tears     "  Atque  omnes  omni  lacrymas  deterget 
from  their  eyes."  ab  ore." 

This  grand  hexameter,  and  exact  translation  of  an  immortal  passage 
deserves  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  that  beautiful  pentameter,  also  a  pro- 
duct of  modern  learning,  and  which  will  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  men 
study  Latin  and  love  Latin  verse : — 

"  Yidit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  deum." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  immortal  line  was  the  invention  of  a 
school-boy. 

"  The  Cessation  of  Crinoline  noticed  hy  Euripides. 

'AXX  atSe  TTolBes  €K  Tpo)((ov  TreTravfievai 
(TTeixovacv. 

Med." 

"  Yankee  Habits  among  the  Greeks. 
"Eru0e  KaveTTTve. 

Soph." 

"Forced  Wit. 
"  Humore  coacto. 

Juv." 

"JUUENALIS  DOKMITANS. 

"  '  Nemo  repente  fuit,'  dixti,  *  turpissimus  ; '  ohe  ! 
Nonne  patent  uigiles  te  praetereunte  fenestrae?  " 
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"JUUENALIS  YINDICATUS. 

"  *  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus ; '  inquit  Aquinas ; 
Sic  nisi  post  quintum  non  exit  Cognitor  annum." 

<* 

"A  EETOET. 

"  CiCEEO.  How  good  must  be  the  author  of  all  goodness ! 
"  Caesae.  And  oh,  how  green  the  sower  of  all  grass  !  " 

This  last  is  witty  and  philosophical,  but  the  fundamental  idea  is  not 
original ;  it  has  been  in  many  minds.  It  was  even  more  wittily  expressed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  retorted  upon  some  one  who  had  pompously 
pronounced  the  heroic  line — 

"  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  must  himself  be  free." 

Nay,  nay,  sir,  you  may  just  as  well  say — 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat." 

"  Titiens. 
"  *  Cui  opera  uita  est.' — Tee." 

"  Arguing  in  a  Circle. 
"  Antiochus,  when  Popilius  drew  the  ring  round  him." 

"TO  MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

*'  Mrjhiv  ayav^^  vfiveis  '  ayav  vfxvels  '  ov  roi  \rjyeis* 
CO  'yade,  fjirj^ev  ayav,  ixrj^e  to  "  fxrjbev  ayav." 

In  English  verse,  Kottabos  has  published  many  pieces  of  considerable 
merit,  and  some  which  may  be  ranked  very  high  indeed.  The  following 
poem  by  Mr.  Paine  is  a  most  remarkable  composition,  and  though  teem- 
ing with  faults  and  marks  of  juvenility,  is  full  of  the  most  splendid  promise. 
Observe  particularly  the  grandeur  and  originality  of  its  music,  and  the 
sublime  and  affecting  images  of  the  second  stanza, 

I  have  omitted  the  intimation  that  it  was  written  in  discipleship  of 
the  school  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  which  was  evidently  the  result  of  some  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  the  editor  or  blunder  of  the  printer.  In  the 
strong  and  sweeping  sublimities  of  this  poem  what  resemblance  can  be 
detected  to  the  tranquil  impulses  of  the  gentle  American  singer ! — 

"  Silence  sleeping  on  a  waste  of  ocean —  "Down   where  the    broad  Zambesi 

Sun  down — westward  traileth  a  red  River 

streak —  Glides  away  into  some  shadowy 

One  white  sea-bird,  poised  with  scarce  lagoon, 

a  motion.  Lies  the  antelope,  and  hears  the 

Challenges  the  stillness  with  a  leaflets  quiver, 

shriek,  Shaken  by  the  sultry  breath  of 

Challenges    the    stillness,    upward  noon; 

wheeling  Hears  the  sluggish  water  ripple  in 

Where  some  rocky  peak  containeth  its  flowing ; 

her  rude  nest;  Feels  the  atmosphere,  with  fra- 

For  the  shadows  o'er  the  waters  they  grance  all-opprest; 

come  stealing,  Dreams  his  dreams,  and  the  sweetest 

And  they  whisper  to  the  silence,  is  the  knowing 

'  There  is  Rest.'  That  above  him,  and  around  him, 

there  is  Rest. 
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Centuries  have  faded  into  shadow; 
Earth  is  fertile  with  the  dust  of 
man's  decay ; 
Pilgrims  all  they  were  to  some  bright 
El  Dorado, 
But  they  wearied,  and  they  fainted, 
by  the  way. 
Some  were  sick  with  the  surfeiture  of 
pleasure ; 
Some  were  bow'd  beneath  a  care- 
encumber'd  breast ; 
But  they   all  trod  in  turn  Life's 
stately  measure, 
And  all  paused  betimes  to  wonder, 
'  Is  there  Eest  ?  ' 


*'  Look,  0  man !  to  the  limitless  Here- 
after, 

When  thy  Sense  shall  be  lifted 
from  its  dust, 
When  thy  Anguish  shall  be  melted 
into  Laughter, 
When  thy  Love  shall  be  sever'd 
from  its  Lust. 
Then  thy  spirit  shall  be  sanctified 
with  seeing 
The  Ultimate  dim  Thule  of  the 
Blest, 

And  the  passion-haunted  fever  of  thy 
being 

Shall  be  drifted  in  a  Universe  of 
Rest." 


This  poem,  as  will  be  immediately  perceived,  is  full  of  defects.  The  two 
last  verses  are  vague  and  turgid  in  the  extreme.  They  have  evidently 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  Edgar  Poe,  and  "the  Ultimate  dim 
Thule  "  is  copied  word  for  word  out  of  that  poet.  "  They  all  trod  in  turn 
Life's  stately  measure,"  does  not  convey  that  idea  of  unrest  which  the 
writer  intends.  But  there  is  no  need  to  particularize,  for  these  last  verses 
teem  with  incoherencies,  though  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  vague 
sublimity  of  tone,  and  a  pomp  and  roll  in  the  versification  suggestive  of 
considerable  undeveloped  power.  Yet  upon  the  whole  this  poem  is  a  noble 
effort,  and  that  second  stanza  deserves  immortality.  It  is  as  sublime  as  it  is 
true,  and  gives  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  mind.  Mark,  too,  that  it  is  the 
antelope — the  hunted  and  timid— a  creature  that  spends  half  its  days  in 
flight,  and  nearly  all  in  fear,  that  forms  the  centre  of  this  noble  vision  of 
absolute  security  and  profound  repose. 

All  who,  like  myself,  believe  in  the  marvellous  promise  of  this  poem, 
will  grieve  to  learn  that  this  promise  will  never  be  realized.  The  brain 
that  conceived  and  the  hand  that  penned  these  splendid  verses  are  quiet 
now  for  ever. 

Metrical  translations  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  classical  poetry  are 
seldom  successful,  yet  surely  the  following  is  very  nearly  perfect : — • 


PEESICOS  GDI  PUER  APPARATUS. 


*'  Their  Pei-sian  finery  I  can't  abide, 
I  like  not.  Boy,  their  wreaths  with 
Give  o'er  the  search  through  woods 
and  sheltered  oases 

For  late-blown  roses. 


"Plain  myrtle  doth  not  misbecome 
my  brow, 

Nor  thine;  add  nothing  more  elabo- 
rate now^ 

Studious  to  please,  but  'neath  the  em- 
bowering vine 

Serve  me  with  wine." 


The  next  is  also  very  elegant : — 
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HENDECASYLLABICS. 

(from  CATULLUS.) 


"  Weep,  fond  Yenus;  ye  Cupids,  fall  a 
grieving : 

Mourn,  if  aught  there  be  left  of 

kindly  mortals; 
Dead  and  cold  is  my  darling's  little 

sparrow, 

Dearer  e'en  than  the  light  unto  his 
mistress. 

For  most  winsome  he  was,  and  knew 

the  maiden 
All  as  well  as  the  maiden  knew  her 

mother. 

Never  nestled  he  in  another  bosom, 
Though  he'd  hither  and  thither  hop 

around  her 
Ever  chirping,  to  charm  his  mistress 

only. 


Now  he  flits  o'er  that  highway  lost 
in  shadow, 

"Whence  all  hope  of  return  is  unavail- 
ing. _ 

111  betide  ye  then,  glooms  of  hateful 
Orcus, 

Most  insatiably  feasting  on  the 
fairest. 

Ye  have  stolen  the  fairest  of  all 

sparrows ; 
Cruel  deed  it  was :    0  unhappy 

sparrow, 

'Tis  for  thee  that  my  darling  is 

lamenting, 
'Tis  for  thee  that  her  eyes  are  red' 

with  weeping." 


These  elegant  translations  have  been  executed  respectively  by  father 
and  son. 

Of  these  verses  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  originals.  We  will  have 
to  estimate  the  following  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  To  me  it  seems  a 
most  noble  and  pathetic  poem  : — 


'YALE!  IN  ETERNUM  YALE! 

(from  the  SANSCRIT  OF  KALIDASA.)* 


"  The  king  yet  held  his  dead  love  in 
his  arms, 

A  stringless  harp,  the  soul  within  it 
fled. 

"His  manhood  quivering  'neath  the 
bitter  shock, 
In  gulping  sobs  sent  forth  this  weary 
moan — 

"  '  If  softest  flowers  that  touch  the 
body  kill. 
All  things  serve  thee  for  weapons, 
envious  fate ! 

"  On  me  the  lightning  bolt  behoved  to 
fall: 

Thee,  creeping  tendril,  it  hath  struck 
and  riven. 


"  Why  wilt  thou  now  no  longer  speak 
to  me, 

Me,  whom  thou  ne'er  wast  wont  to 
scorn,  thy  love  ? 

*'  Our  mutual  passion  quivers  in  thy 
limbs, 

But  thou,  alas  !  art  dead — too  short- 
lived bliss ! 

"  Why  did  I  let  thee  so  depart  alone  ? 
Return  !  How  can  I  bear  this  dreary 
woe  ? 

"  I  cannot  yet  believe  thee  dead ;  thy 
curls 

Wind-toss'd,  fall  round  thy  face,  en- 
twined with  flowers. 


*  A  sudden  death  by  h'ghtning  is  represented  as  caused  by  the  falling  of  something  celes- 
tial on  the  person  killed.  In  this  case  flowers  bad  fallen  on  the  Queen  from  the  hands  of 
the  heavenly  musician  Kai'ada.  C£.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  12.  Mulier  in  concubitu  mariti  ful- 
mine  exanimata. 
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*'  Wake,   darling,   wake !   and  drive 
away  this  dread, 
Waving  thy  locks ;  why  should  thy 
voice  be  still  ? 

"  The  memories  of  thy  tones,  thy  gaze, 
thy  love, 

Are  all  now  left  to  me — can  they 
console  ? 

"  The  flowers  we  fondly  thought  would 
grace  thy  head. 
Ah,  me !  I  can  but  use  to  crown  thy 
tomb. 

"  Thy  young  son's  winsome  ways,  thy 
husband's  love, 


Our   sympathy,   how   hadst  thou 
heart  to  leave  ? 

"  Wife,    friend,    companion,    lover ! 
sweetest  names ! 
Pitiless  death  hath  snatched  away 
my  all. 

"  Gone  is  my  hope,  my  life — the  song 
hath  ceased  : 
Joyless  the  flowers,  the  feast — all 
gone  !  all  gone  !  " 

"  As  some  wild  fig-tree's  roots  have 
torn  the  ground. 
So  sorrow  pierced  the  king,  and  rove 
his  heart." 


In  original  English  poetry,  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  the  book  contains 
is  a  beautiful  poem  entitled  "  Anastasis,"  which  any  one  who  loves  good 
verse  will  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reading : — 

"  ANASTASIS. 


How  sweet  the  mother-touch  of 
Nature's  hand 
Comes  cool  upon  the  feverish  brow 
of  thought, 
When  with  dimm'd  eyes  and  slug- 
gard brain  we  stand 
Athirst  for  some  lost  blessedness, 
unsought 
Long  years — down-trodden  in  the 
onward  rush 
That  sunders  us  from  our  child- 
hearted  selves; 
And  with  how  glad  amaze 
We  lave  grown  limbs  where  death- 
less founts  outgush 
In  the  fresh  fields  of  youth,  and 
genial  elves 
Lull  us  with  mellower  music  of 
old  days  ! 

"  Kew  heavens,  new  earth ;  yet  with 
what  quiet  sense 
Of  home  long  Tost!   An  afternoon, 
mayhap. 

We  wander  forth  in  sullen  impotence, 
Dead,  from  dead  labour — seeking 

but  one  scrap 
Of  Beauty's  bread  of  life — more  sick 

for  all 

The  grimy  squalor  of  suburban 
things ; 
When  from  some  lucid  womb 
Of  throned  cloud  that  holds  the 
heavens  in  thrall. 
Glorious  o'er  dusty  trees,  an  angel 
springs, 

Strong-wing'd,   to    snatch  us 
from  the  dismal  tomb. 


*'  And  we  arise  new-born,  as  now  I  do, 
Crown'd  with  yon  majesty  of  sil- 
ver snows 
Gather'd  and  gleaming  from  the 
abyss  of  blue. 
The   cloudlaiid  with  its  infinite 
repose 

Follows  me  moving,  tempted  on  and 
on 

By  rural  glimpses — restful  peeps 
— that  yield 
Glad  harvest  for  sage  eye : 
Now  'tis  a  lane  of  hedgerow  elms, 
anon 

Stray 'd  sheep  at  browse  about  a 
pleasant  field. 
Or  sun-smit  poplars  quivering 
in  the  sky. 

*'  Subtly  the  changeful  music  of  my 
mood 

Deepens  to  riper  perfectness,  and 
fills 

Earth  and  wide  air  with  heaven. 
Lingering  I  brood 
By  the  shrunk  river's  bed.  Each 
moment  thrills 
With  mystery   of  content,  which 
gently  blends 
All  in  one  trance — burnt  stubbles 
bare  of  sheaves — 
Clear  shallows,  with  their  cress 
And    glancing  minnows  —  osier'd 
river-beds 
Shimmering  in  breeze  and  shine; 
even  yellowing  leaves 
Low  whisper  with  suggested 
happiness. 
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"  Tlirough  all  his  ways  boon  Autumn      "  Once  more  the  supreme  splendour  of 
seems  to  smile —  the  year  ! 

Oh  !  for  the  virgin  lips  of  Perdita,  I  have  invoked  thee,  Beauty,  and 

To  name  the  flowers  that  on  this  my  face 

fairy  isle  Shines  from  thine  orisons  !    No  bur- 

Cluster  and  crowd !    Here  chaste  dock  drear 

angelica  Shall  be  my  rosary  in  such  sweet 

Queens  it,  in  leaves   superb  and  place, 

tufted  crown,  But  coral  loading  of  the  mountain 

O'er  Michael' s-daisies  ;  and  the  ash, 

rustling  wind  Or  haws  in    bright  profusion. 

Stirs,  like  a  rising  thought.  Sauntering  and  slow 

Pure  bindweed-bells    tangled  o'er  1  move  with  homeward  feet, 

brambles  brown,  Glad  with  the  village  children  as 

With  sad  long-purples  (by  Ophelia  they  splash 

twined)  The  sand-pools.    Shall  I  find  the 

Mirror'd  among  the  lush  forget-  evening-glow 

me-not.  Warm  on  the  starry  jasmines  of 

our  street  ?  " 

This  poem  is  too  pensive  to  excite  the  highest  admiration — too  sugges- 
tive of  toil  and  depression.  A  consummate  and  matured  artist  would  not 
have  accentuated  so  strongly  and  at  such  length  the  weariness  of  his 
"  dead  labour  "  and  "  the  grimy  squalor  of  suburban  things."  We  feel  that 
the  poet  returns  to  all  this,  and  that  his  exaltation  is  not  so  much  an 
Anastasis  as  a  reprieve,  and  that  of  no  great  extent.  With  what  wonderful 
self-repression  Keats  beat  back  all  lower  moods,  and  refused  to  permit 
them  stain  the  richness  and  beauty  of  his  work ! 

Moreover,  there  is  not  in  this  poem  any  of  the  lyric  rush,  none  of  the 
divine  energy  of  Apollo,  there  is  not  the  swift  rhythmic  noise  and  dazzling 
glory  of  Pegasean  wings,  nor  yet  the  strong  firm  stride  as  of  the  Achseans 
breathing  strength,  and  which  appears  in  the  work  of  all  our  great  poets 
in  whom  reason  predominated  over  passion,  such  as  Milton  and  Words- 
worth. Eemove  the  element  of  depression,  and  this  poem  will  be  found 
to  be  an  inspiration  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth.  The  wandering,  brooding 
tone  is  Wordsworth's,  the  philosophical  reflections,  the  storing  up  of 
beautiful  images,  to  be  recalled  afterwards  into  the  audience-chamber  of 
the  brain.  "  Glad  harvest  for  sage  eye,"  in  the  third  stanza,  is  too  strong 
a  reminiscence  of  Wordsworth's  actual  language.  The  latter  part  of  the 
poem  is  Keatsian,  yet  at  the  same  time  highly  original.  A  rosary  of  bur- 
dock is  too  absurd  to  be  even  hinted  at.  The  sudden  awakening  of  the 
bowed  and  wearied  faculties  is  very  fine,  and  the  beginning  of  the  last 
stanza  splendid.  We  feel  in  this  poem  the  presence  of  a  mind  exquisitely 
alive  to  the  subtler  aspects  of  nature,  penetrated  with  the  love  of  beauty, 
and  refined  and  polished  to  the  last  degree  by  literary  culture.  We  catch, 
too,  glimpses  of  an  imagination  capable  of  a  far  higher  soar  than  the 
honeyed  and  beautiful  verses  quoted. 

The  following  poems  by  a  gentlemnn  who  has  since  addressed  with 
success  a  wider  audience,  though  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  poetry 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  flowing,  manly,  and  natural : — 
"  GAY  PROYENCE. 

"  Provencal  air,  Provencal  air,  Who  feels  thee  faint  on  cheek  and 

Blown  soft  by  dale  and  sea,  brows, 

Who  throws  the  throbbing  bosom  Who  quaffs  thee  through  the  lips, 

bare,  With  love  and  light  and  music  glows 

And  bathes  himself  in  thee,  From  foot  to  finger-tips. 
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"  He  lives  a  king  in  court  and  "hall, 

Mid  wail  of  wildering  lyres ; 
A  i^riest  by  carven  cloister  wall, 

Or  dim  cathedral  choirs  ; 
A  knight  with  airy  lance  in  rest, 

Who  rides  in  lonely  vale ; 
A  page  by  queenly  hand  caress'd 

By  gate  or  vineyard-pale ; 

"  He  loiters  in  a  golden  light. 
Is  led  with  dulcet  lure, 
By  ghostly  town,  by  tower'd  height, 
A  tuneful  troubadour : 


He  pines  for  soft  imagined  eyes. 

Where  fictive  fervour  beams. 
And  woos  with  phantom  tears  and 
sighs 

The  lily  dames  of  dreams. 

"Provencal  air,  Provencal  air, 

Blown  soft  by  dale  and  sea, 
0  subtle,  playful  spirit  rare, 

0  wanton  witchery. 
Well,  well  I  love  that  land  of  thine — 

Grey  peaks  and  scarped  caves. 
And  fields  of  olive,  orange,  vine, 

Blue  bays  and  breaking  waves." 


"THE  KING'S  STATUE  AT  FLOEENCE. 


There's  a  statne  at  Florence  of  Victor 
the  King, 
And  his  arm  is  ontstretch'd  over 
Arno;  his  sword 
Points  Southward  and  Homeward, 
motioning 
All  Italy  thither  to  march  at  his 
word : 


And  there  came  to  mine  eyes  a  rush- 
ing of  sweet, 
Glad  tears,  as  I  saw  it ;  a  voice  in 
my  soul 

Singing  '  Thither,  0  King,  I  would 
follow  thy  feet, 
And  strike  for  the  dream  that 
makes  Italy  whole !'  " 


This  man  did  feel  ecstasy  as  he  inhaled  the  invigorating  airs  of  Provence, 
and  we  feel  in  his  verses  the  genuineness  of  his  emotions. 

The  following  poem,  which  has  since  been  republished  in  a  volume  en- 
titled the  "  Lays  of  Killarney,"  has  been  warmly  praised.  I  have  omitted 
the  first  two  verses,  which  are  as  turgid  and  unmeaning  as  the  remainder 
are  perfect : — 

"  GRACE. 


'  Blue  are  her  eyes,  as  tho'  the  skies 
Were  ever  blue  above  them  ; 

And  dark  their  full-fringed  canopies. 
As  tho'  the  night  fays  wove  them. 

*  Two  roses  kiss  to  mould  her  mouth ; 

Her  ear 's  a  lily-blossom ; 
Her  blush  as  sunrise  in  the  South; 

Like  drifted  snow  her  bosom. 

'  Her  voice  is  gay,  but  soft  and  low. 
The  sweetest  of  all  trebles  — 

A  silver  brook  that  in  its  flow 
Chimes  over  pearly  pebbles. 

'  A  happy  heart,  a  temper  bright, 
Her  radiant  smile  expresses ; 


And  like  a  wealth  of  golden  light 
Rain  down  her  sunny  tresses. 

"  *  Life's  desert  clime,  whose  sands  are 
Time, 

Would  prove  a  long  oasis. 
If  'twere  your  fate,  my  friend,  to 
mate 

With  such  a  girl  as  Grace  is.' — 

"  '  Do  you  suppose,  if  I  propose. 

Her  heart  can  still  be  carried  ?  '— 
*  Had  you  done  so  three  years  ago, 
Perhaps; — meantime  she's  mar- 
ried.' " 


The  following  sonnets  may  be  found  worth  reading, 
evidently  an  echo  of  Swinburnian  thunder  :  — 


The  second  is 


DAYID  AND  MICHAEL. 


But  then  you  don't  mean  really 

what  you  say' — 
To  hear  this  from  the  sweetest 
little  lips, 


O'er   which   each    pretty  word 
daintily  trips 
Like  small  birds  hopping  down  a 
garden  way ; 
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When  I  had  given  my  soul  full  scope 
to  play 

For  once  before  her  in  the  Orphic 
style, 

Caught  from  three  several  volumes 
of  Carlyle, 
And  undivulged  before  that  very 
day  ! 


0  young  men  of  our  earnest  school, 
confess 

How  it  indeed  is  very  tragical 
To   find  the  feminine  souls  we 

would  adore 
So  full  of  sense,   so  versed  in 
worldly  lore, 
So  cleaf  to  the  Eternal  Silences, 

So  unbelieving,  so  conventional." 


ON  EEADING  THE  FRAGMENTS   OF   EARLY  GREEK 
LYRIC  POETRY. 


"  We    have    all    Tupper — not  one 
thunder- tone 
Hath  ceased  to  bellow  through  the 
British  sky, 
And  ladies  tell  us  that  the  great 
trombone 
Will  sound  again,  and  laughing 
fools  defy ; 
But  where  are   ye,  whose  broken 
harmony 
Makes  discord  shriek  where  music 
seemed  to  flow, 
Clear  stars  of  song,  to  whom  our 
best  can  be 
Nought  but  loose  clouds,  that 
shift  and  toil  below  ; 
Handbreadths  of  wondrous  streams, 
joyous  and  free. 


That  leap  and  foam  and  flash,  and 

have  no  peers, 
Bounded  by    darkness ;   wafts  of 

strange  melody 
Heard  in  the  loud  wild  night  of 

wasteful  years  ? 
Ah,  bleeding  mouths!  ah,  smitten 

tuneful  lips ! 
He  is  the  same  who  mightily  lifts 

the  sun 

Majestical,  and  blacks  it  with  its 
eclipse, 

And  wastes  the  pleasant  slopes  of 
Helicon — 
The  law  that  bound  the  Israelites  of 
old 

Slays  you,  the  firstlings  of  Apollo's 
fold." 


Some  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Mulvany  have  a  sort  of  weird  power  that 
many  people  will  find  fascinating.    Take  the  following  instance  :  — 


"THE  DEAD  WALTZER. 

(from  HEINE.) 


"  In  her  chamber  the  lady  sleepeth, 
Where  streams  the  peaceful  moon ; 
From  without  strange  music  sweep- 
eth. 

As  of  a  waltz's  tune. 

"  '  That  waltz — I  admire  it  vastly  ! 
I'll  see  who's  there,'  she  said : 
She  looked  out,  and  saw  where  a 
ghastly 
Skeleton  fiddled  and  played. 

"  '  To  waltz  with  me  once  you  pro- 
mised ; 

You've  broken  your  pledge,  ma 

cliere : 


At  the  charnel  to-night's  a  recep- 
tion; 

Come,  dearest,  and  dance  with  me 
there.' 

*'  She  could  neither  stay  nor  answer, 
Such  spell  was  over  her  thrown ; 
So  she  followed  the  skeleton  dancer, 
Who,  fiddling  and  singing,  went 
on. 

"  Fiddling  and  dancing,  and  spinning 
His  ribs  in  time  to  the  tune. 
With  his  white  skull  bobbing  and 
grinning 
Horribly  under  the  moon." 


Besides  the  pieces  quoted  the  first  series  contains  many  other  original 
compositions  in  English  verse  worthy  of  perusal,  interspei sed,  it  must  be 
admitted,  amongst  a  good  deal  that  is  dull  and  second-rate. 
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Latin  and  Greek  verses,  to  be  tolerable  at  all,  should  be  exquisite,  but 
what  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  the  linked  dulness  long  drawn  out 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  many  of  the  classical  poems  in  this  book. 
The}'  do  not  contain  mistakes  certainly,  but  they  have  on  the  other  hand 
no  beauty,  no  happy  surprises,  no  cunningly  interwoven  classicisms,  no 
felicitous  transferences  of  the  beauties  of  the  English  verse  into  correspond- 
ing classical  forms.  Will  any  one  say  that  "  Break,  break,  break,  on  thi/ 
cold  grey  stones,  0  sea,''  is  translated  by  such  a  line  as  this,  Dum  glaucas 
gelidis  cautes  mare  verberat  undis  ?  "  The  man  who  had  the  impudence  to 
write  this  line  and  call  it  a  translation  v70\Adi  be  brave  enough  for  anything. 
The  most  perfect  master  of  the  Latin  tongue  would  hesitate  to  tread 
where  this  fool  plunges  in  with  such  brazen  self-confidence,  flourishing  his 
hexameter  and  lashing  the  astonished  sea.  Again,  who  could  read  an  ode 
beginning  with  such  a  line  as  this :  "  Tristis  hiberno  licet,  Eure,  flatu  ?  " 

Schoolboyish  verse,  faultless  and  feeble,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
appear  in  a  periodical  which  contains  also  some  Latin  and  Greek  poetry 
of  the  highest  merit. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Crossley  and  Mr.  Tyrell  are  often  meriun 
nectar — unique  and  unapproachable.  Take  the  following  pair  of  Sapphic 
stanzas,  written  by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  the  lithe,  supple  grace 
of  which  is  worth  whole  pages  of  the  coarse  thundering  hexameters 
which  the  editor  is  often  weak  enough  to  be  persuaded  to  admit : — 


"A  WIDOW  BIRD. 

A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her 
love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough ; 
The  freezing  wind  kept  on  above — 
The  freezing  stream  below. 

*  There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  trees, 
No  flower  upon  the  ground ; 
And  little  motion  in  the  air, 
Save  of  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 

SlIELLEY." 


"  CONTRISTAT  AQUAEIUS 
AmUM. 

"  Ales  hiberno  uiduata  ramo 
Assidens  questus  iterabat;  aura 
Desuper  friget ;  subeunt  niuali 

Flumina  lapsu. 

"  ]Sril  fuit  uerni  siliiis  am  ictus ; 
Floridi  pratis  aberant  honores  ; 
Et  molae  solus  loca  muta  turbat 
Garrulus  axis." 


The  following,  by  Mr.  Tyrell,  is  a  perfect  brilliant,  without'speck  or  flaw  : 


'*THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

"  One  more  unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate. 

Gone  to  her  death ; 
Take  her  up  tenderly. 

Lift  her  with  care, 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair. 
Look  at  her  garments, 
Clinging  like  cerements. 
While  the  wave  constantly 

Drips  from  her  clothing ; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 

Loving  not  loathing ; 
Touch  her  not  scornfully. 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 


YIRGIKIBUS  PUERISQUE 
CANTO. 

"  Ah,  misera,  sortis 

Pondere  fessa ! 
Ah,  temere  mortis 

Viam  ingressa ! 
Tollite  facile 

Onus  tam  helium. 
Onus  tam  oracile, 

Tamque  tenellum. 
Corpus  grauatum 

Vestis  astringit, 
Funus  elatum 

Palla  ceu  cingit. 
En  !  panni  stillantes 

Vndam  irremeabilem  ; 
Statis  ? — amantes 
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Gently  and  humanly;  Ferte  amabilem. 

Not  of  the  stains  of  her ;  Ne  fastidientes 

All  that  remains  of  her  Formam  attingite, 

Now  is  pure  womanly.  Sed  flebilem  flentes 

Hood."  Animo  fingite ; 

Quod  fecerit  male 

Donate  tarn  bellae ; 
Nil  restat  ni  quale 
Decorum  puellae." 

Our  brilliant  may  possibly  be  flecked  in  the  last  pair  of  lines,  but  this  I 
do  not  say. 

The  following  is  also  an  excellent  set  of  verses  : — 


TO  DELIA. 


AD  DELIAM. 


"  Fair  the  face  of  orient  day  ; 

Fair  the  tints  of  opening  rose, 
But  fairer  still  my  Delia  dawns, 
More  lovely  far  her  beauty  shows. 

"  Sweet  the  lark's  wild  warbled  lay; 
Sweet  the  tinkling  rill' to  hear; 
But,  Delia,  more  delightful  still 
Steal  thine  accents  on  mine  ear. 

*'  The  flower-enamoured  busy  bee, 
The  rosy  banquet  loves  to  sip : 
Sweet  the  streamlets  liquid  lapse 
To  the  sun-browned  Arab's  lip. 

"  But,  Delia,  on  thy  balmy  lips 
Let  me  no  vagrant  insect  rove  : 
Oh  !  let  me  steal  one  liquid  kiss. 
For,  oh !  my  soul  is  parched  with 
love. 

Burns." 


Pulcher  est  solis  redeuntis  ortus : 
Pulcher  est  floris  color  explicati : 
Pulchrior  solem  superas  rosamque, 
Delia,  pulchram. 

'  Dulcis  indoctae  canor  est  alaudae : 
Dulcis  est  lapsus  crepitantis  undae  : 
Dulcior  longe  tua  vox  amantem 
Serpit  in  aurem. 

En  !  apis  gaudet  studiosa  florum 
Ore  delibans  roseos  liquores : 
En !  Arabs  gaudet  recreans  scatebris 
Arida  labra. 

'  l^on  apis  ritu  temere  avolantis 
In  tuis  labris  mihi  sit  vagari : 
Hinc  sinas  haustum  rapiamlevemque 
Pectoris  ignes." 


The  following  is  ingenious,  though  thick  as  treacle  to  one  who  knows 
the  divine  clearness  and  sparkling  lyric  flow  of  Anacreon  : — 

"  LIBIAMO.  2K0AI0N. 

"  And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink  ;  Aiy  oiuov  eymva^ov  ' 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink;  rpls  §'  olvov  iyKava^ov  ' 

A  soldier 's  a  man ;  ^/os  ydp  eari  piKpov, 

A  life  s  but  a  span ;  Bvrjroi  Se       fjLax^rjTtjs  ' 

Why,  then,  let  a  soldier  drink.  ei'  ovv,  ay,  eyicdva^ov. 
S11A.KESPEAEE." 


A  most  amusing  epigram,  by  Mr.  Tyrell,  may  here  be  quoted.  It  re- 
quires a  preface.  In  the  year  1853  the  Countess  of  St.  Germains  planted 
a  tree  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  The  same  year  the  lady  died  and 
the  tree  also  withered  away.  Lord  Carlisle,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, composed  a  couple  of  bad  verses  upon  the  circumstance.  The  little 
poem  was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  a  contributor  of  Kottahos  in  lines 
tasting  strongly  of  Horace  and  that  celebrated  infelijc  arbors  Then 
follow  original  Latin  and  Greek  verses  upon  the  same  sad  subject,  and  two 
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writing,  but  at  the 


whole  pages  are  occupied  with  the  most  lugubrious 
conclusion  comes  the  following  epigram  : — 

"AD  pmuM. 

"  Cvr  sic  periris  ocins  rogas  causam  ? 
ISTempe  ilia  quae  te  seuit,  arbor  infelix, 
Parum  sciebat  quo  modo  serenda  esses." 

With  the  following  beautiful  translation  we  complete  our  quotations  of 
Latin  and  Greek  verse  : — 


"  EUTHAJSTASIA. 

'  We  watch'd  her  breathing  through 
the  night, 
Her  breathing  soft  and  slow  ; 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she 
slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came,  dim  and 
sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours. 

Hood." 


"MORS  JANUA  YITAE. 

"  Lente  noctis  ibant  horae, 
Spiritus  trahebat  ore 

Lentos  aegra  debili; 
Dum  sub  pect(^re  iacentis 
It  reditque  refluentis 
Yita  more  pelagi. 

"  Quam  submissa  loquebamur 
Yoce,  sine  mouebamur, 

Pedibus  quam  tacitis  ! 
Dixeris  suppeditasse 
Nos  ferentes  opem  lassae 

Nostri  partem  roboris. 

"  Turn  formidines  in  mentes 
Spes  refellit  ingruentes, 

Spemque  mox  formidines 
Yisa,  quum  dormiret,  mori, 
Yisa  similis  sopori 

Mortis  ipsa  requies. 

"  Lux  est  crastiua  renata 
Matutino  contristata 

Imbre,  foeda,  nebulis; 
Leniter  ocellos  claudit — 
lamque  non  terrena  gaudet 
Luce,  sine  tenebris." 


The  attempt  to  prove  t'^at  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  his  connection 
with  Oxford  is  but  another  form  of  the  solar  myth,  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  pieces  of  scholastic  wit  ever  written.  Through  ten  mortal  pages 
the  Professor  is  hunted  and  baited,  and  overwhelmed  with  solemn  and 
learned  chaff.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  at  length.  A  page  will  give  the 
reader  some  conception  of  its  character: — 


"A  very  singular  tradition,  possibly  due  to  the  influence  of  classical  Paganism 
in  the  course  of  study,  still  preserves,  in  the  Oxford  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  evident  traces  of  that  primeval  Nature-worship  whereby  the  earhest  parents 
of  the  Aryan  race  marked  their  observance  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
As  so  often  occurs,  the  myth  has  assumed  a  highly  anthropomorphic  and  con- 
crete form,  has  gradually  been  incrusted  with  the  deposits  of  later  ages,  and  has 
been  given  a  historical,  or  rather  a  biographical  dress,  which  thereby  veils,  under 
modern  names  and  ideas  of  the  West,  the  legends  current  four  thou.-^and  years 
ago  on  the  table-lands  of  Transoxiana. 

"  The  legend  takes  its  not  infrequent  shape  of  celebrating  a  great  teacher 
passing  from  his  Eastern  birthplace  on  to  the  West,  making  his  home  therein, 
achieving  great  triumphs,  and  yet  succumbing,  in  his  chiefest  struggle,  to  a  power 
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mysteriously  identical  with  tliat  which  gave  him  being.  The  symholical  name 
by  which  the  hero  was  deified,  even  in  our  own  days,  is  Max  Miiller.  The  purely 
imaginative  and  typical  character  of  this  title  appears  at  the  first  glance  of  a 
philologist.  Max  is  of  course  Maxhnus,  iieyiaTos,  identical  with  the  Sanskrit 
malia.  Miiller,  applied  in  the  late  High  German  dialects  to  the  mere  grinder  of 
corn,  denotes  in  its  root-form  a  pounder  or  crusher.  It  comes  from  the  radical 
mar,  'grinding'  or  'crushing.'  At  once  then  we  see  that  the  hero's  name 
means  simj)ly  '  Chief  of  Grinders,'  There  are  two  explanations  of  this  given. 
The  more  popular,  but  less  correct  one,  identifies  grinder  and  teacher — a  meta- 
phor borrowed  from  the  monotonous  routine  whereby  an  instructor  of  the  young 
has  to  pulverize,  as  it  were,  the  solid  grains  of  knowledge,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  assimilate  it.  The  more  scientific  aspect  of  the  question  recognizes  here  the 
Sun-God,  armed  with  his  hammer  or  battle-axe  of  light,  pounding  and  crushing 
frost  and  clouds  alike  into  impalpability.  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  such  a 
matter,  for  the  weapon  of  Thor  or  Donar,  wherewith  he  crushes  the  Frost-giants, 
in  Norse  mythology  is  named  Mjolnir,  from  at  mala,  '  to  crush  '  or  '  mill.'  " 

How  Herodotus  is  affected  by  the  wonders  of  modern  civilization  has 
been  supplied  in  several  numbers.  Though  the  humour  is  a  little  too 
broad,  and  the  style  rather  below  the  dignity  of  Kottabos,  it  is  not  unamus- 
ing.    Take  the  following  specimen  : — 

"  Now,  how  it  happened  that  the  clock  was  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  course  of  tlie  sun,  I  am  about  to  relate.  There  is  a  certain  nation,  dwelling 
beyond  the  West  Wind,  called  the  Americans,  who  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  sharpness.^  And  it  is  said  that  they  employ  themselves  for  twenty-five 
hours  every  day,  and  that,  in  order  to  effect  this,  they  get  up  an  hour  before 
sunrise.  And  there,  it  is  said,  the  trees  are  so  high,  that  it  requires  two  men 
to  see  to  the  top  even  of  one  of  them.  Now,  a  certain  man  of  these  Americans 
came  to  Dublin,  and  greatly  admired  the  wonders  that  were  in  the  University, 
but  when  he  saw  the  clock,  he  mocked  at  the  priests  who  were  conducting  him, 
and  said  in  derision,^  '  It  seems  to  me  calculating  that  you  are  by  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  behind  all  other  nations.'  Thus  he  spake,  (for  in  all  things  the  Americans 
are  beforehand,  not  least  but  most  of  all  others,)  and  certain  men  reported  it  to 
the  Provost;  and  they  say  that  when  the  messenger  reported  what  the  American 
had  said,  the  Provost  leapt  thrice  from  his  throne,  being  terribly  wrath  at  theaffair.-* 
And  he  gave  orders  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  should  compel  the  clock  to  move 
on.  And  certain  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  wishing  to  jest,^  sent  for  the  Police. 
But  the  Catechist  made  no  light  matter  of  it,^  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be  put  on, 
for  he  said  that  it  devolved  on  him  to  keep  it  back,  and  that  for  this  reason  he 
was  called  Catechist.  And  a  certain  one  of  the  Junior  Fellows  came  before  the 
Provost,  and  complained''  thus  :  '  0  Provost,  there  have  been  more  than  thirty 
years  to  me  being  here,  both  man  and  boy,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  College 
is  in  a  sorry  case,''  having  been  thus  mocked  at.  And  with  what  eyes  is  it  fit- 
ting^ that  I  should  look  upon  the  English  Fellows  at  the  Church  Congress, 
being  thus  behindhand.  Moreover.  O  Provost,  this  American  enjoys  the  best 
l^ossible  government,^  but  this  country  the  worst  possible.''"  This  he  said,  speak- 
ing truly,  for  one  of  the  priests  told  me,  '  that  the  country  was  swarming  with 
absentees.'  Thus  were  opinions  opposed  to  each  other,^^  but  the  latter  opinion 
i:)leased'^  the  Provost,  and  dismissing the  opinion  of  the  Catechist,  he  chose  the 
other;  and  being  hasty, he  ordered  that  the  Catechist  should  be  put  to  death, 
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and  that  there  should  be  sent  messengers  to  all  the  nations  in  America,  and  to 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  to  the  Colleges  in  England,  with  letters  in  two  sorts  of 
characters,  saying,  '  Thus  shall  the  Provost  treat  all  those  who  bring  the  Uni- 
versity into  contempt.'  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  clock  was  so  arranged 
as  to  correspond  with  the  course  of  the  sun." 

Such  is  Kottahos,  the  organ  of  the  wit  and  learning  of  the  Dublin 
University. 

Arthur  Clivh:. 


ESTHETICS  IN  COMMON  LIFE. 
By  Horace  Pearce,  F.G  S. 


If  we  only  regard  the  cultivation 
of  the  science  of  the  beautiful  as 
an  alleviation  of  the  minor  details 
of  common  life,  often  as  trivial  as 
necessary,  we  shall  find  it  of  great 
advantage  and  relief  to  the  mind, 
not  alone  in  aiding  us  the  better 
both  to  bear  and  perform  the  little 
acts  and  duties  of  ordinary  life,  but 
frequently  in  elevating  the  small 
offices  of  our  avocation  or  the  lesser 
relations  of  home  into  some  aspect 
of  beauty.  In  these  days  of  hurry 
and  competition  and  crowded  popu- 
lation, w^e  need  the  aid  of  all  such 
considerations  as  shall  draw  away 
the  attention  from  too  exclusive  a 
regard  of  the  material  aspect  of 
tilings,  to  lead  us  to  see  the  higher 
lights  that  rest  on  duty  and  labour, 
and  prevent  these  becoming  merely 
conducive  to  material  gain  or  absorb- 
ing all  our  energy  in  their  lower 
but  needful  prosecution  .There 
is  a  danger  of  a  man  becoming 
absorbed  in  the  minutise  of  his 
profession  or  trade  by  daily  and 
hourly  recurrence  of  little  details, 
until  these  take  almost  all  his 
thoughts,  and  leave  him  indisposed 
or  even  unable  to  look  out  upon  the 
grand  plans  of  Providence,  and  to 
recognize  the  nobler  ends  of  work  ; 
as  no  less  unable  to  trace  the  more 
subtle  and  delicate  phases  of  na- 


tural things  in  sky,  earth,  and  sea ; 
not  to  meution  the  tender  and  in- 
tricate manifold  relations  of  man- 
kind. 

As  an  alleviation  of  recurring 
duties  of  daily  life,  the  science  of 
the  beautiful  steps  in  to  the  relief 
of  many  a  man  oppressed  by  the 
multitude  of  small  cares  and  trifling 
details,  irksome  by  their  littleness 
and  repetition,  who  can  turn,  when 
evening  hours  come  round,  to  some 
study  of  what  is  lovely  and  admi- 
rable in  nature,  art,  or  life,  and  so 
forget  the  day,  drawing  refreshment 
for  the  mind  out  of  the  abundance 
of  things  beautiful  that  exist  on 
this  globe  of  ours,  with  all  its 
folded  purple  mountains  and  sound- 
ing shores,  its  fields  green  with 
pasturage  and  the  countless  loveli- 
ness of  leaves,  its  many  beautiful 
shapes  of  animal  life,  and  the  lofty 
capabilities  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

If  we  reflect  a  little,  we  see  how 
desirable  it  is  to  cultivate  a  state 
of  mind  capable  of  receiving  and 
appreciating  the  higher  truths  and 
phases  of  life  with  the  deeper  mean- 
ing that  underlies  most  conditions, 
and  the  bearing  of  present  pas- 
sages upon  future  ac-quirements ; 
of  looking  past  the  outward  seem- 
ii]g  of  any  state  of  life  to  its  inner  , 
purpose,  and  realizing,  or  trying  to 
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realize,  the  beauty  of  future  effect 
beinf:^  wrought  out  of  materials  and 
conditions  rough  and  apparently 
confused.  No  less  is  it  desirable 
to  trace  out  and  appreciate  the 
finished  loveliness  of  many  things 
around  us;  to  detect  their  more 
delicate  beauty  and  symmetry  that 
elude  a  casual  ob;  ervation  ;  to  find 
the  hidden  teaching  of  adaptation 
to  some  end ;  to  discover  a  subtle 
jjleasure  of  form  superadded  to  the 
usefulness  of  some  design,  and  to 
perceive  many  things  purposely 
planned  to  give  enjoyment  simply 
by  their  loveliness.  Such  a  state 
of  mind  requires  times  of  quiet, 
seasons  of  still  thought,  moments 
when  we  can  lay  ourselves  open 
passively  to  what  is  beautiful  around 
us,  and  of  necessity  is  leisurely  and 
retiring,  most  receptive  when  most 
peaceful.  Consequently,  one  con- 
tinual round  of  hurry  in  business 
pursuits,  and  spasmodic  social  en- 
joyments afterwards,  is  antagonistic 
to  ever  possessing  the  first  require- 
ments of  this  condition  of  mind  ; 
and  in  this  century  we  are  unfortu- 
nately much  too  prone  to  continual 
hurrj'  and  worrv.  We  do  not  often 
"  go  out  into  the  fields  to  meditate 
at  eventide." 

It  is  well  to  seek  to  admit  into 
our  daily  life  times  of  especial 
quiet,  when  high  messages  may 
reach  the  soul,  and  lofty  teachings 
sink  into  the  receptive  mind ;  to 
mark  off,  as  far  as  our  own  separate 
conditions  of  life  allow,  certain  oc- 
casions for  musing  and  still  medi- 
tation ;  when  hidden  aspects  of  our 
own  life,  and  of  things  in  general, 
are  more  likely  to  be  revealed  to 
us,  and  when  the  mind  is  eminently 
attentive  to  catch  any  more  retiring 
trait  of  fitness  or  loveliness  in  ex- 
ternal things — like  the  enchanted 
ear  faintly  receivinjj  some  tender 
melody  in  the  gloaming. 

Such  a  spirit  necessarily  borders 
upon  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  and  is 
consequently  (^ooc?;  such  a  spirit  is 


.necessarily  meek  and  gentle,  op- 
posed to  harshness  and  rudeness 
and  self-assertion ;  such  a  spirit  is 
eminently  receptive,  largely  passive, 
capable  of  taking  with  thankful- 
ness each  assurance  of  Providence, 
with  rejoicing  each  recognition  of 
beauty  in  plan  or  effect.  We  sorely 
need  this  tone  and  temper  of  mind 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  drift 
into  materialism,  surrounded  as  we 
are  at  all  times  by  such  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  things 
of  sense.  It  were  well  occasionally 
purposely  to  pause  in  our  race  after 
material  gain,  and  think  of  any  of 
the  evasive  phases  of  spirit  life, 
and  meditate  upon  our  relations,  so 
subtle  yet  so  definite,  with  the 
world  of  spirits;  relations  that  so 
completely  overpass  the  power  and 
scope  of  the  senses.  The  danger 
and  liability,  in  these  fasl-moving 
times,  are  that  we  shall  be  apt  to 
give  too  little  part  of  our  time  and 
thought  to  all  the  more  delicate  and 
noble  truths  and  aspects  of  life  and 
things  around  us,  being  so  engrossed 
in  common  and  more  worldly  occu- 
pations. With  many  men,  keen 
and  active  in  business,  the  lower 
requirements  and  acquisitions  of 
our  nature  seem  to  absorb  all  their 
attention  and  aim,  as  though  prac- 
tically they  believed  not  in  our 
loftier  needs  and  capabilities,  and 
cared  only  for  the  grosser  wants  of 
life.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  apt 
to  grow  upon  us,  and  if  we  neglect 
higher  subjects  and  all  the  grand 
ranges  of  human  thought  and  spi- 
ritual longings,  the  time  comes  when 
the  first  sensitive  capacity  for  these 
things  is  gone,  dulled  or  lost  by  too 
exclusive  jostling  witli  hard  things 
of  sense.  Those  delicate  sensibili- 
ties and  tender  feelings  and  lofty 
aspirations  of  the  spirit  become 
damaged  and  bruised  by  coarse  con- 
tact with  common  n)aterial  things 
and  pursuits,  losing  much  or  all  of 
their  first  exquisite  sensitiveness — 
like  some  poor  insect  of  glorious 
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beauty  chafing  itself  among  rough 
stones  that  take  olf  the  iridescence 
of  its  lovely  wing^. 

This  science  of  the  beautiful  is 
one  mode  of  expressing  one  of  the 
objects  of  our  existence  on  earth, 
namely,  the  imitation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  life ;  for 
whatever  is  ttuly  beautiful  in  life, 
whatever  its  form,  or  however  rude 
may  be  its  expression  by  untutored 
minds,  that  we  do  well  to  copy  :  it 
is  part  of  the  Infinite  Good.  Any 
phase  of  mind  that  is  really  lovely 
we  shall  find  also  to  be  really  good : 
and  now  and  then  we  see  expressions 
of  the  beauty  of  character  told  un- 
couthly  in  some  trait  of  ignorant  or 
uncultivated  people,  like  some  gem 
in  a  rougher  setting  ;  when  we 
should  go  out  sympathetically  to- 
ward the  real  inner  beauty,  and  do 
honour  to  the  fine  lights  of  a  spirit 
that  w'ith  difiiculty  escape  the  walls 
of  its  house  of  bondage.  Greatly 
do  we  admire  high  qualities  of  soul 
in  any  form  or  mode ;  but  when 
united  to  enforced  low  order  of 
physical  frame  and  condition,  they 
stand  marked  by  especial  promi- 
nence— like  the  beauties  of  architec- 
ture carved  on  the  rocks  of  Petra. 
Ever  let  us  do  honour  and  respect  to 
men  of  rough  exterior  and  manners 
less  refined  than  our  own,  when 
we  find  any  noble  sentiment,  any 
high  thought,  any  tenderness  of 
feeling,  to  give  some  expression  to 
the  spirit  within.  We  ought  to 
make  a  point  of  doing  them  recog- 
nition, because  of  the  greater  their 
difficulties  from  lack  of  cultivation 
and  education,  with  also  the  lack  of 
the  influence  of  all  those  graces 
and  elegancies  of  life  that  generally 
surround  and  affect  the  wealthy. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  a  more 
genuine  truth  of  spirit,  free  from 
all  aliectation. 

How  various  the  phases  of  human 
spirits  !  Sometimes  we  come  across 
a  person  about  whom  there  is  an 
indescribable  flavour  of  character 


pervading  the  whole  man,  cast  like 
a  garment  about  him,  visible  to 
the  under.standing  of  all  observant 
people.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
qualities  bad  as  well  as  good  :  it  is, 
however,  with  the  latter  only,  witli 
the  science  and  study  of  the  beau- 
tiful, that  we  have  now  to  treat. 
How  glad  it  makes  us  sometimes, 
how  it  reassures  us,  how^  it  elevates 
us,  to  stand  by  some  great  and  good 
man,  some  one  with  a  great ^9rese?2C(3 
for  good,  and  feel  the  lionesty,  the 
genuine  truth  and  high  purpose  of 
the  human  spirit  with  whom  we  are 
permitted  to  hold  intercourse.  If 
our  weaker  spirits  may  hold  com- 
munion with  any  high  soul  but  for 
a  moment,  have  that  deep  sympathy 
for  good,  told  if  only  by  a  tone  of 
voice,  or  a  glance,,  or  a  word,  how 
strengthened  w^e#eel,  and  how  glad- 
dened to  find  such  a  faitliful  and 
earnest  soul.  With  such  it  behoves 
us  to  linger,  to  catch  the  influence  of 
their  noble  lives,  to  trace  some  of 
the  beauty  of  their  inner  shrine,  to 
enter,  if  permitted,  the  sanctuary  of 
their  spiritual  existence :  when  we 
may  perchance  gather  to  ourselves 
something  of  their  tone,  learn  the 
secret  of  their  high  attainments, 
and  go  on  our  way  better  as  well  as 
happier.  Few  influences  so  great 
or  so  widespread  as  the  power  of  a 
noble  life.  The  study  of  what  is 
good,  and  therefore  beautiful,  in 
other  lives  must  necessarily  elevate 
our  own.  Occasionally  a  stranger 
takes  ouradmiration  for  some  quality 
discerned  at  once,  though  this  ex- 
ternal life  so  wraps  us  round  and 
often  hides  us  from  each  other; 
then  we  feel  a  sudden  and  curious 
interest  to  know  more,  and  watch 
with  the  attention  of  a  student  for 
furtlier  exponents  of  that  phase  of 
the  inner  life  that  drew  our  minds. 
And  how  diverse  the  combinations 
of  qualities  in  difl'ereut  minds,  giving 
great  variety  of  tone  and  expression. 
JN'ow  and  then  we  meet  with  a  per- 
son found  to  possess  a  singular  and 
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happy  blending  of  qualities,  im- 
parting a  distinct  tone,  giving  a  new 
colour  to  a  character,  the  delicacy 
or  peculiar  force  of  which  we  have 
never  seen  before.  We  are  crea- 
tures of  compound  qualities,  of  fea- 
tures sometimes  liarmonizing,  some- 
times discordant ;  of  motives  intri- 
cate ;  of  natural  gifts  so  varied,  that 
the  more  mankind  is  studied,  the 
greater  the  variety  discovered.  Such 
unique  composition  of  forces,  such 
delicate  and  subtle  blending  of  quali- 
ties, may  afford  us  much  interest  and 
profit  to  study.  AVhen  we  discover 
any  tender  shading  of  spirit,  any 
delicacy,  any  sweetness  of  the  inner 
life,  how  we  feel  drawn  towards  their 
poj*sessor,  longing  to  know  more 
and  study  further.  We  are  greatly 
favoured  if  permitted  to  have  our 
earthly  dwelling^ear  to  any  great 
soul  or  any  true  earnest  man,  con- 
verse with  whom  will  probably  lead 
us  higher,  as  we  experience  the  at- 
traction of  their  strong  tendency, 
while,  if  so  permitted,  their  close 
communion  will  afford  deep,  spiritual 
enjoyment.  In  feeling  our  weak- 
ness before  any  such  persons,  as  we 
recognize  their  superior  powers  or 
more  worthy  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions, we  shall  yet  grow  better  by 
so  feeling,  and  be  strengthened  in 
our  longing  after  all  good. 

Sad  is  it  there  are  so  many  ob- 
structions and  hindrances  in  this 
life  to  full  enjoyment  and  benefit 
arising  from  communion  of  spirit 
one  with  another;  in  this  age,  pro- 
bably, more  than  in  any  other,  as 
we  have  departed  further  from  the 
simplicity  of  life  of  olden  times. 
It  is  the  lot  of  many  never  to  pos- 
sess a  friend,  in  the  sense  of  that 
deep,  intimate,  entire  communion  of 
spirit  which  it  is  possible  to  enjcy 
even  in  this  life,  but  which  is  very 
seldom  reached. 

We  deal  too  much  with  tlie  sur- 
face of  things  in  our  relations  and 
communications  with  each  other ; 
too  little  with  all  solemn,  retiring 


subjects,  and  those  interests  we 
have  nearest  at  heart.  Even  with 
closest  friends,  there  is  often  a  broad 
line  of  restriction,  across  which 
neither  pass,  and  beyond  which  lie 
their  gravest  thoughts  and  most 
earnest  convictions,  their  tenderest 
feelings,  and  noblest  aspirations. 
Depend  upon  it  we  lose  very  much 
by  this,  howsoever  difficult  it  may 
be  to  find  a  friend  in  whom  our 
souls  feel  able  so  to  confide.  Very 
much  we  lose  by  this  :  for  not  only 
do  we  miss  the  sweetness  of  such 
communion,  and  its  secret  know- 
ledge, but  the  study  it  afiords  of 
any  more  beautiful  traits  of  cha- 
racter, any  tender  sliading  and 
colouring  of  the  spirit,  any  peculiar 
and  original  quality  of  mind,  any 
of  the  more  retiring  and  hidden 
phases  of  secret  life  never  to  be 
revealed  but  in  such  closest  sym- 
pathy. It  is  often  only  after  inti- 
mate knowledge  and  long  friendship 
that  we  can  study  that  one  parti- 
cular trait  of  character  in  a  person 
which  marks  him  out  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  We  must  often  be 
near  to  see  them  aright,  so  much  is 
always  liidden  from  the  world  at 
large,  so  much  also  from  ordinary 
friends  and  even  relations.  We 
must  co.ne  nearer  to  study  the 
hloom  on  the  fruit,  though  from  a 
distance  the  tree  may  be  seen  laden 
with  a  crop. 

The  science  of  the  beautiful  is 
the  study  of  one  exponent  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  from  whom  all  forms 
of  beauty  proceed  ;  and  were  it  only 
for  the  gladness  carried  into  the 
heart  when  some  unexpected  loveli- 
ness is  revealed,  we  do  well  to  watch 
for  any  shapes  or  combinations  of 
beauty  that  may  perchance  be  met 
with  even  during  the  dullest  routine 
of  our  common  duties,  which  will 
thus  be  lightened  and  elevated  when 
we  admit  into  them  a  regard  for 
any  shapes  to  charm  the  eye,  or  any 
resthetical  considerations  to  soothe 
and  satisfy  th"^  mind.     Beauty  so 
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surrounds  us  on  all  sides,  and  its 
appearance  is  sometimes  so  sudden, 
we  cannot  say  when  some  of  its 
forms  may  not  gratify  us — like  the 
red  reflection  of  sunset  finding  its 
way  into  some  gloomy  and  dusty 
office  in  the  City. 

When  we  consider  the  matter,  we 
find  that  in  most  of  the  purest 
enjoyments  of  life,  most  of  the 
large  influences  of  external  nature, 
most  of  the  means  at  hand  to  help 
on  the  soul  towards  its  final  rest, 
all  men  are  alike,  all  have  these  in 
common.  Now  nearly  all  persons 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
and  enjoying  one  form  of  tlie  beau- 
tiful in  life,  namely,  the  charming 
loveliness  generally  met  with  in 
little  children.  Often  we  may  find 
an  original  freshness  and  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  outlines  of  beauty  in 
tone  and  tenderness  and  love  of  the 
young  spirit  within,  no  less  than  in 
the  sweet  faces  and  soft  round  limbs 
of  little  children.  If  we  watch  and 
study  them  closely,  we  often  discover 
delicate  graces  and  tender  expres- 
sions, and  refreshing  archness  of 
manner,  fit  to  win  us  elder  ones 
from  our  selfishness  or  our  gloom. 
When  they  are  unaware  we  are 
observing,  how  full  of  brightness 
the  expressions  that  flit  across  their 
animated  features,  while  the  light  of 
their  smiles  and  sudden  emotions, 
often  how  sparkling!  Each  young 
child  may  be  a  wonderful  study, 
when  its  spontaneous  expressions 
and  winning  manners  will  mostly 
be  found  vested  with  beauty  of  a 
high  order.  Such  sudden  gleams  and 
quick  playfulness  also,  do  we  catch 
from  children,  changing  rapidly  as 
the  gleams  of  light  and  shadow  on 
a  windy  day  of  cloud.  Now  and 
then  a  quaintness  colours  a  child's 
ways,  as  though  some  old  pattern 
broke  through  its  youthfulness,  and 
reproduced,  for  the  moment,  some 
trait  in  one  of  its  ancestors.  Often 
they  startle  us  by  some  sudden  re- 
semblance to  relations,  living  or 


gone,  caught  in  a  moment  of  quickly 
passing  glance,  or  tone,  or  move- 
ment, and  we  are  set  musing  upon 
the  power  of  parentage  and  kinship 
in  this  respect.  Occasionally  some 
object  arrests  the  steps  and  play  of 
a  child,  when  instantly  it  becomes 
all  thought,  a  grave  wonder  over- 
spreading its  fair  features,  and  ar- 
resting its  clear  bright  eyes  :  gone 
in  a  moment  from  its  sport  far  into 
w^onderland.  What  sweetness  often 
pervades  the  features  of  a  child  !  a 
calm,  open  joy;  a  settled  love;  a 
keen,  eager  seeking;  a  touching  af- 
fection ;  or  a  general  tone  at  once 
of  brightness  and  repose.  So  fresh 
are  their  young  spirits,] ust  launched 
upon  a  world  of  unknown  wonders, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  ex- 
hibiting a  brightness,  and  unselfish- 
ness, and  quickness,  to  which  most 
of  us  have  long  been  strangers. 
The  more  delicate  lights  gleaming 
off  the  spirit  and  features  of  a  child 
are  what  I  would  more  especially 
advert  to  here,  as  being  of  a  more 
aesthetical  and  rarer  character,  giv- 
ing more  insight  into  the  original 
beauty  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
human  spirit,  before  its  bloom  is 
rubbed  off  by  harsh  contact  with  a 
rough  and  iniquitous  world.  How 
briglitly  a  little  spirit  can  flash 
through  little  clear  eyes!  What 
curious  questions  children  will  ask, 
often  revealing  deep  thought  as 
w^ell  as  strange  ideas,  and  now  and 
then  casting  a  new^  light  on  things 
such  as  their  elders  may  not  have 
discovered  before  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able wnth  what  facility  they  will 
admit  and  participate  in  subjects  of 
high  and  difficult  order,  sometimes 
epigram  matically  laying  down  a 
reason,  or  enunciating  a  truth  with 
all  the  force  of  a  prophet  or  sage  of 
old  ;  reasons,  and  truths,  and  curious 
ideas  that  are  apt  to  set  us  think- 
ing. Most  of  us  can  study  the 
beautiful  in  childhood,  be  charmed 
by  its  ingenuous  brightness,  as  well 
as  comforted  by  its  ready  and  dis- 
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interested  affection.  The  study  of 
children  is  akin  to  observing  the 
drops  of  dew  sparkling  in  the  light 
of  a  brilliant  morning. 

AVe  cannot  study  beauty  in  any 
form'  without  benefit,  by  having 
^^ome  further  revelation  of  the  mind 
of  God,  some  pattern  for  our  copy- 
ing, or  some  cause  for  gladness  in 
the  satisfaction  beauty  brings  ;  often 
all  these  combined.  How  many 
and  various  the  shapes  of  loveli- 
ness or  grandeur  amid  which  we  are 
placed  in  common  life,  so  that  the 
poorest  can  gaze  and  admire  and 
be  glad,  equally  with  the  rich,  re- 
garding the  greatest  wonders  of 
creation.  The  free  heavens  are 
open  to  all,  though  all  do  not  fre- 
quently gaze  upon  the  stars,  cast 
like  dust  in  the  dome  of  immensit}^ 
brightly  burning  in  their  lustre  as 
of  old,  ordered  in  their  ranks  like 
the  members  of  a  great  army  mar- 
shaled on  the  plains.  So  common, 
so  open  to  all,  are  the  stars,  that 
many  men  rarely  give  a  thoughtful 
glance  upwards;  and  some,  if  you  ad- 
dress them  concerning  the  amazing 
wonders  of  astronomy,  will  look  at 
you  with  a  vacant  stare,  or  turn  off 
the  subject  as  one  unfamiliar  and 
unregarded.  Yet  these  great  lights 
may  well  set  us  all  thinking,  ])on- 
dering  the  astounding  range  of  the 
creation  of  God,  and  lead  us  in 
deep  lowliness  to  adore  his  great- 
ness. The  bright  heavens  should 
be  an  additional  help  to  allure  us 
from  all  that  is  base  and  without 
order,  drawing  us  after  all  bright- 
ness and  regulai'ity  and  grandeur. 
If  we  go  out  under  a  clear  sky  at 
night,  and  pause  to  admire  as  we 
leisurely  gaze,  it  is  likely  that  any 
little  trouble  on  our  minds  will 
seem  less,  and  our  views  and  in- 
sight into  any  of  those  untoward 
combinations  or  crooked  corners 
we  meet  with  in  life  become  clear 
and  defined.  In  a  right  view  of 
these  glorious  orbs,  so  lustrous  and 
so  vast,  each  cared  for  and  conti- 


nually maintained,  with  all  its  pro- 
bable ranks  of  being  tenanting  its 
great  round  surface,  each  ordered 
in  its  place  throughout  enormous 
intervals  of  time,  any  great  sorrow 
or  distress  we  feel  becomes  alle- 
viated or  removed  by  consideration 
of  the  abiding  goodness  and  per- 
sonal care  of  the  Great  Father  of 
our  spirits,  in  whose  temple  of  im- 
mensity ive  have  our  place  and  work 
and  value.  When  a  dark  winter's 
night  gives  to  our  gaze  all  the  deep 
heavens,  opened  to  their  height,  as 
old  Homer  says,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  some  stars  is  a  thing  to  wonder 
at  as  the  vast  conclave  deepens,  orb 
behind  orb,  thick  with  suns  remote^ 
brightly  or  faintly  sending  down 
their  lustre  to  our  eyes  upon  this 
little  planet,  a  greater  stillness  may 
come  over  the  mind,  and  a  more 
receptive  lowly  attitude,  blended 
with  deep  admiration  and  ardent 
longing,— 

"  Mellowing  the  transport  of  our 
loftiest  mood, 

With  conscious  glimmerings  of  im- 
mortal day," 

as  grand  old  Christopher  North 
writes,  in  that  highly  spiritual 
poem  of  his  called  "  Midnight 
Adoration."  In  the  presence  of 
the  sublime  lights  of  divine  Night, 
we  are  sometimes  led  to  think  less 
of  means,  more  of  the  end  ;  less  of 
life's  brief  stormy  waters,  more  of 
heaven's  eternal  calm  ;  less  of  sor- 
rows and  trials  by  the  way,  more  of 
the  glad  rest  when  we  get  in  at 
home ;  less  of  the  hardship  and 
monotony  and  littleness  of  daily 
life  ;  more  of  the  soldierly  discij)line 
to  be  attained ;  less  of  the  brief 
noisy  present,  more  of  the  vast 
peaceful  future. 

As  we  gaze  upon  some  new  won- 
der of  the  sky,  as  lately  upon  the 
great  comet,  named  after  Coggia, 
its  discoverer,  interest  may  be 
awakened  in  its  size  and  length  of 
period  of  solar  orbit,  aud  specula- 
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tiou  be  rife  as  to  the  nature  and 
duration  of  such  startling  visitors 
into  our  span  of  space.  As  it  were, 
a  message  is  conveyed,  even  to  the 
most  tlioughtless,  from  the  outer 
regions  of  immensity,  telling  us 
of  creative  work  going  on,  and 
of  energy  sustaining  such  great 
masses,  be  they  gaseous  or  what 
not,  and  conforming  them  un- 
doubtedly into  shapes  of  beauty 
and  order.  Suddenly  come  and 
gone,  such  a  comet  may  alarm  the 
superstitious,  and  draw  forth  silly 
remarks  as  to  "  something  going  to 
happen,"  but  will  lead  the  thoughtful 
to  meditate  upon  the  manifold  won- 
ders and  beautiesof  creation, of  which 
this  world  forms  part,  but  of  which 
great  chambers  and  exquisite  ob- 
jects lie  beyond  the  present  scope 
of  our  vision,  and  overpass  the  limits 
of  our  present  comprehension. 

It  has  now  and  again  occurred  to 
me  how  the  poorest  among  us  have 
many  of  the  same  sources  of  study- 
ing the  beautiful  in  nature  that  the 
most  wealthy  possess.  The  free- 
dom of  open  fields  is  about  many 
of  the  poorest  and  the  charming 
variety  of  sun  and  cloud.  They 
may  often  equally  study  beauty  of 
form  in  plant  or  animal,  without 
cost ;  or  regard  the  nature  and  won- 
ders of  the  rocks  about  them.  In 
common  life  the  poor  greatly  over- 
look these  sources  of  gladness  and 
content,  which  may  be  profitably 
used  in  many  corners  of  the  busiest 
life.  Very  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
disregard  wonders  at  their  very 
doors,  such  as  the  naturalist  will 
go  miles  to  study.  It  is  a  great 
pity  this  is  so  to  such  a  large  ex- 
tent, because  men  lose  so  much  by 
this  disregard ;  lo^e  in  enlarged 
views,  in  pleasant  occupation,  in 
sources  of  content.  This  pertains 
greatly  to  farm  labourers  and 
others  who  pass  much  time  in  the 
open  air ;  for  it  is  sadly  true  that 
many  a  man  will  look  with  vague 
wonder,  or  turn  quickly  aside,  if 


you  point  out  to  him  any  special 
object  of  regard  among  the  com- 
mon things  of  his  daily  life. 

What  teaching,  what  relief,  what 
study  of  the  beautiful  there  is  in 
free  open  fields  accessible  to  most  of 
us  in  common  life.  Even  the  very 
pattern  of  the  fields,  as  we  look 
down  from  any  high  road,  the  wavy 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  trees,  and 
particoloured  divisions,  please  the 
mind  by  their  order  and  regularity, 
not  to  mention  the  look  of  pros- 
perity assumed  by  grass  and  corn. 
Sometimes  the  various  shades  of 
green  and  brown  look  charming  in 
combination,  spread  over  a  large 
swelling  upland  farm,  or  seen  below 
us,  down  a  curving  country,  the  very 
slope  of  which  often  takes  the  form 
of  a  line  ofheauty.  Often  how  full 
of  picturesque  efl'ect  is  the  contrast 
between  vegetation  of  one  field  and 
the  broad  mass  of  colour  aftbrded 
by  the  unplanted  soil  of  another.  As 
in  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire, 
here  and  there  the  richness  of  deep 
red  soil  sets  off  the  gloss  of  luxu- 
riant j)astures  adjoining  as  no  other 
colour  would  be  able,  and  we  get  a 
true  artistic  eftect  very  beautiful 
indeed.  In  some  counties  the  chalk 
breaks  out  in  lofty  fields,  white  as 
clouds  overhead,  and  serves  to  deepen 
the  tints  of  near  vegetation,  which 
have  also  there  a  more  refreshing 
grace  for  the  eyes  wearied  by  the 
glare  of  white.  On  limestone  dis7 
tricts  sometimes  the  land  takes  a 
tone  of  grey,  pleasing  by  its  softness 
of  efi'ect  in  a  landscape.  At  other 
places  a  yellowish  tinge  pervades 
the  face  of  the  country  in  spring, 
very  telling  in  efi'ect  occasionally. 
But  these  and  other  shades  of  colour 
imparted  by  the  soil  to  the  face  of 
a  district  are  always  harmoniously 
blended  with  colours  of  vegetation, 
because  they  are  never  harsh  co- 
lours, but  secondary  and  soft,  and 
generally  shaded  ofi'  agreeably  to  the 
eye.  Then,  again,  the  effect  of 
light  and  shadow  cast  across  any 
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broad  extent  of  open  country,  or 
over  any  great  wood,  is  cause  for 
admiration,  and  very  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  while  open  to  nearly  all  of  us  in 
common  life.  We  may  enjoy,  with 
poor  Harold  Skimpole,  the  play  of 
sunlight  through  the  leaves,  and 
the  waving  shadows  dappling  our 
path,  in  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
golden  sunshine,  without  cost  or 
trouble,  or  going  far  from  home ; 
few  effects  are  more  lovely  or  pleas- 
ing, few  more  common.  Very  few 
of  us  are  immured  so  deeply  in  city 
walls  as  not  to  be  able  often  to 
enjoy  the  open  fields  ;  though  some 
are  so,  to  the'r  great  loss.  In  enjoy- 
ing a  ramble  through  some  noble- 
man's park,  and  taking  to  ourselves 
all  its  beauty  of  open  glades  of 
brilliant  green,  when  sunlight  darts 
between  the  venerable  trees,  all  its 
undulations  and  masses  of  foliage, 
its  groups  of  deer  or  scattered  sheep, 
with  all  its  variety  of  liglit  and 
gloom,  we  make  it  ours  for  the 
time,  no  less  entirely  than  the  fa- 
voured proprietor  of  the  broad  acres ; 
for  it  is  ours  most  thoroughly  when 
its  loveliness  and  teaching  sink  into 
the  quiet  mind,  and  are  taken  thank- 
fully, with  watchful  appreciation  for 
every  feature. 

JNo  paintings  of  the  wealthy  can 
equal  the  lovely  combinations  of  the 
woods  and  fields;  no  blending  of 
colours  so  harmonious,  no  contrasts 
so  perfect,  no  shading  so  delicate, 
1)0  lights  so  bright.  The  ])oor 
should  remember  this,  and  be  glad. 
All  share  alike  here,  as  in  many  of 
the  best  gifts  to  man.  What  pic- 
ture can  equal  all  the  brilliancy  of 
foliage  of  early  spring,  its  contrasts 
of  colour  and  exc(>e(ling  richness,  its 
clear  transparent  hues  of  green,  so  in- 
tense yet  so  various, fit  for  study  of  all 
men,  and  food  for  long,  still  contem- 
plation, when  the  eye  shall  be  glad- 
dened and  spirit  likewise  cheered  ? 
About  our  doors,  and  close  to  us  in 
common  life,  do  such  charming  fea- 
tures lie ;  and  wo  do  well  to  make  a 


point  of  studying  and  enjoying 
them.  What,  again,  can  equal  the 
mellow  tones  of  pensive  autumn, 
cast  about  with  rich  colouring, 
vested  in  a  robe  of  melancholy 
brightness  ?  The  colours  of  foliage 
then  are  som.etimes,  nay,  often,  so 
exquisite,  that  one  could  pause  and 
look  long  upon  a  single  tree  rising 
from  the  ground,  overspread  with 
rustling  leaves,  like  a  dome  of 
crimson — like  a  bit  of  the  sunset 
fallen  upon  the  earth.  How  grand 
a  wood  or  park  becomes  in  autumn, 
or  even  the  trees  dotted  singly 
nlong  the  hedgerows  of  common 
fields !  How  greatly  they  can  and 
do  minister  to  that  love  of  the 
beautiful,  that  jesthetical  power  and 
appreciation  implanted  in  every  one 
of  us,  but  capable,  by  cultivation,  of 
being  greatly  strengthened  and 
directed.  Tor  my  part,  each  return- 
ing autumn  I  make  a  point  of  going 
forth  especially  to  see  the  best  tree- 
colouring  afforded  by  the  country 
around  my  home,  and  always  return 
glad  to  have  seen  such  beautiful 
efiects  of  the  evening  of  the  year. 

How  transcendent  often,  and  re- 
plete with  truest  beauty,  are  the 
sunsets  to  be  seen  in  common  life, 
at  the  close  of  ordinary  working 
days,  by  people  who  may  not  fre- 
quently study  a  painting  as  well  as 
those  who  pass  their  days  in  all  the 
elegance  of  highly  polished  life ! 
The  exquisite  tones  of  a  rich  sky  at 
evening  may  often  be  enjoyed  by 
people  of  lowly  dwellings  who  have 
never  seen  a  Claude  or  a  Danby, 
and  by  the  lovely  lines  of  crimson 
and  gold  they  may  study  true  colour 
eliects,  and  be  delighted  by  forms 
of  supreme  beauty  and  richness,  to 
which  the  paintings  of  the  greatest 
masters  are  poor.  What  deep  teach- 
ing is  in  a  rare  sunset,  as  we  watch 
its  intense  lustre  hanging  in  the 
west — a  blaze  of  beauty  from  a  few 
rain  clouds ! 

Out  of  our  common  days  we  sliall 
profit  by  taking  to  ourselves  all  tiie 
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charming  power,  all  the  satisfying 
acceptation,  all  the  suggestions  of 
any  noble  sunsets  that  crown  their 
close  with  loveliness,  voiceful  to  the 
spirit  if  we  listen  in  still  medita- 
tion ;  fit  to  make  us  glad  ;  fit  to 
lighten  the  weariness  that  may  be 
upon  us  from  common  details  of 
work.  A  gorgeous  sunset,  and  they 
are  not  rare,  is  like  a  bountiful 
least  spread  for  the  satisfaction  of 
all  men. 

Another  source  of  food  for  the 
longing  after  beauty  with  which  we 
are  endowed  is  the  variety  of  clouds, 
which  so  often  are  worth  a  special 
study  for  beaut}^  of  form  and  soft- 
ness of  effect,  for  charming  con- 
trasts and  combinations,  for  shades 
of  colour  more  exquisite  and  more 
graduated  than  any  otherwise  to  be 
seen  near  this  earth.  Day  after  day- 
clouds  will  sometimes  be  assuming 
much  beauty  of  form,  particularly 
after  rain,  or  when  storms  are 
clearing  away :  then  every  moment 
changes  are  taking  place,  one  won- 
derful mass  succeeding  another,  as 
the  breeze  floats  them  up  from  the 
horizon  and  carries  them  over, 
often  setting  off  one  another  by 
tones  of  colour  and  shadings  of 
surprising  delicacy,  with  hues  and 
semblances  that  have  no  name,  and 
rounded  outlines  cleaving  the  deep 
blue  dome  of  heaven,  like  some 
hoary  monarch  of  the  Alps.  The 
most  ordinary  lives  have  this  source 
of  study  of  the  beautiful,  by  many 
people  sadly  overlooked  ;  for  often 
if  you  point  out  the  clouds  to  a 
person,  he  will  scarcely  regard  your 
suggestion,  or  turn  it  aside  for  some 
lower  business  topic.  As  a  means 
of  studying  the  beautiful  in  form, 
clouds  are  greatly  overlooked,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  uuderlooked, 
while  men  are  intent  on  lower  and 
more  worldly  objects.  Few  aspetsc 
of  things  seen  on  earth  can  so  clla 
to  the  slumbering  spirit,  or  so  inciet 
our  longing  after  innnortality,  or  so 
draw  away  our  thoughts  from  our 


own  particular  troubles  and  cares, 
as  a  few  shreds  of  thin  crimson 
clouds  hung  in  the  pale  green  west. 

We  are  treating  of  aesthetics  in 
common  life ;  therefore  will  only 
advert  in  passing  to  two  great 
sources  of  such  study,  grand  arenas 
for  the  evolution  of  beauty,  which, 
though  rare  in  the  experience  of 
the  majority  of  mankind,  are  yet 
common  to  some  favoured  resi- 
dents :  namely,  the  sea  and  moun- 
tains. He  who  hath  his  dwelling 
among  the  mountains,  or  by  the 
breezy  shore,  is  like  some  one 
moving  in  a  cathedral  with  richly- 
coloured  windows,  as  compared  with 
one  inside  a  church  with  plain  glass. 
For  efl'ects  of  colour,  for  light  and 
shade,  for  rapid  changes  and  marvel- 
lous combinations,  no  student  of 
the  beautiful  has  such  a  field  as  he  - 
who  lives  among  mountains  and 
hills.  For  atmospheric  effects,  for 
tender  shading  of  distance,  for 
bright  lights  and  profound  glooms, 
for  glorious  shapes  of  earth  reared 
into  skyey  pyramids,  none  have  such 
opportunities  as  they  wdiose  dwell- 
ing is  amid  the  everlasting  hills. 
But  such  are  comparatively  few  : 
such  fields  of  study  are  scarcely 
within  the  reach  of  common  life. 
They,  again,  who  live  by  the  sea  wit- 
ness grand  effects,  and  from  hour  to 
hour  may  observe  changes  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep,  may  regard  many 
forms  to  please  the  mental  vision, 
and  satisfy  the  longing  of  our  spirits 
for  beauty.  Yet  these  again  are 
few :  such  observations,  with  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  common  life. 

About  us  in  common  life,  on  every 
hand,  are  many  forms  of  animal 
life,  replete  with  symmetry  and 
beauty,  frequently  apprehended  by 
the  most  careless  eye,  but  some- 
times displaying  their  more  exqui- 
site combinations  only  to  a  close 
and  pains-taking  regard.  If  we 
follow  up  any  portion  of  animal  life 
to  its  ultimate  divisions,  we  shall  in- 
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variably  arrive  at  perfect  adaptation 
of  means  to  an  eud,  and  tlierefore 
that  which  pleases  the  mind:  such 
ultimate  parts  being  often,  nay, 
generally,  of  themselves  beautiful 
in  form  ;  like  the  lovely  feathers  of 
a  moth's  wing. 

Look  where  we  will  over  the  great 
field  of  animal  life,  we  shall  find 
vast  regions  of  study,  with  abun- 
dant room  for  all  the  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  larg-e  increase  brought  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  estimation  of  all 
that  is  beautiful.  None  of  us  but 
can  enjoy  some  study  of  the  lovely 
in  animal  life,  from  the  fairy  child 
chasing  a  bright  butterfly,  to  Agassiz 
studying  the  scales  of  some  strange 
fish.  Prom  our  own  wonderful 
bodies,  frn med  on  so  marvellous  a 
plan,  to  the  smallest  diatom  sculp- 
tured so  skilfully,  w^e  can  select  a 
w-ide  range  of  subjects  of  diverse 
cliaracter,  all  wonderful,  all  beau- 
tiful. And  such  study  can  contri- 
bute to  raise  the  life  of  the  most 
innnersed  in  common  ])ursuits,  in 
the  most  dull  neighbourhood.  We 
may  all,  in  some  way  or  other,  mark 
the  wisdom  and  bounty  of  Grod 
here,  often  in  bestowing  beauty, 
superadded  to  fitness  of  purpose. 
In  the  commonest  life  we  need  not 
go  out  of  our  way  to  find  subjects 
for  our  admiration  ;  they  lie  about 
us  in  our  houies  and  gardens,  in 
roads  and  fields,  everywhere  in  the 
ease  of  animal  life. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  trees, 
the  leaf  form,  the  flower,  and  all 
the  wonders  of  vegetable  life  ?  I 
liave  just  cotne  in  from  my  garden, 
where  two  beds  of  China-asters 
gleam  in  tlie  sunlight  so  as  almost 
to  dazzle  the  eyes :  children  of  the 
sun  and  rain,  reared  so  marvellously 
out  of  the  dark  earth.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  most  consunnnate 
skill  in  devising  form,  the  most  ex- 
quisite loveliness  of  colour,  the  most 
delicate  construction  of  parts,  are 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  flowers. 


Probably  nowhere  else  on  earth  do 
we  find  such  supreme  beauty ;  and 
that  carried  into  the  minutest  divi- 
sions. The  microscope  here  also 
reveals  structural  adaptations  of 
the  most  refined  delicacy  ;  the  fur- 
ther we  penetrate,  the  more  we 
shall  admire  and  enjoy.  Again  and 
again,  the  beauty  of  flowers  that 
may  adorn  every  cottage  fills  us 
with  pleasure  of  a  solid,  satisfying 
kind ;  not  wearied  by  repetition, 
but  growing  by  indulgence,  because 
pure  and  natural.  Often  we  delight 
to  see  a  wayside  cottage  adorned 
with  a  few  bright  flowers ;  think 
better  of  the  iinnates,  whose  heavy 
toil  may  often  be  lightened,  and 
whose  hearts  cheered,  at  the  sight 
of  beauty  in  plant  form.  We 
always  think  better  of  a  person  we 
know  to  be  fond  of  flowers :  being 
fond  of  flowers,  he  is  fond  of  beauty  ; 
being  fond  of  beauty,  he  probably 
loves  order,  and  is  the  more  likely 
to  make  a  good  denizen  of  this  or 
any  other  planet. 

Good  pictures  form  one  of  the 
highest  means  of  administering  to 
our  SDsthetical  considerations  in 
common  life,  as  being  of  very 
general  and  abiding  beauty,  endur- 
ing and  pleasing  us  through  long 
years ;  recalling  far  scenes  and 
starting  fresh  trains  of  thought ; 
taking  us  away  from  what  may 
be  the  dull  present,  and  placing  us 
instantly  beside  some  lovely  spot ; 
or  beaming  upon  us  with  the  fea- 
tures, and  almost  with  the  voices,  of 
those  that  are  gone.  How  often  lias 
the  beauty  of  some  painting  be- 
guiled the  tediousness  of  some  dull 
hours,  or  cheered  the  loneliness  of 
one  far  from  friends,  for  beauty 
makes  us  glad.  The  more  we  ap- 
preciate any  good  works  of  art,  the 
more  we  allow  their  symmetry  and 
order  to  sink  into  our  hearts,  the 
better  will  they  leave  us,  and  some- 
what the  stronger  shall  we  be  to  do 
battle  with  all  evil  and  ugliness. 
Our  homes  are  the  better,  in  u  high 
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sense,  for  possessing  any  good  works 
of  art,  for  not  only  do  they  inculcate 
a  spirit  of  order,  not  only  do  they 
soften  our  manners,  as  the  old 
Roman  said,  but  they  tend  to  make 
us  more  contented  and  happy. 

What  symbols  of  peace  are  some- 
times expressed  on  canvas !  As  I 
look  up  from  my  writing  at  this 
moment,  I  delight  to  gaze  upon  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  old  master, 
Adrian  Yan  Diest,  painted  about 
180  years  ago;  a  fine  landscape,  with 
a  peculiarly  calm  effect  of  even- 
ing. A  grand  tree  stands  in  the 
foreground  beside  a  crag  of  rock 
projecting  into  the  picture,  and  on 
the  rocky  margin  of  a  still  river, 
down  to  which  some  well-fed  kine 
are  being  driven  for  ferrying  across 
by  a  fine  old  castle  that  catches  the 
sunset  beautifully,  near  some  windy 
willows ;  while  across  the  middle 
distance,  away  rises  a  bold  moun- 
tain ;  all  subject  to  a  soft,  rich, 
evening  sky,  remarkably  calm  and 
Cl;iude-like. 

How  again  and  again  such  a  beau- 
tiful painting  has  power  to  arrest 
the  eye  and  soothe  us,  as  we  look 
long  upon  its  happy  combination 
and  deep  repose  ! 

It  is  well  for  our  living-rooms,  as 
they  are  called,  to  have  about  them 
objects  of  beauty,  the  best  we  can 
obtain,  whereupon  the  eye  can  often 
rest,  and  by  means  of  which  we  mav 
the  better  cultivate  a  taste  for  all 
beauty.  Fortunately,  in  these  days, 
good  prints  are  cheap,  and,  when 
copies  of  good  pictures,  are  the  next 
bet<t  objects  of  art,  such  as  many 
poor  persons  may  possess.  There 
is  one  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  regards  paintings  and  drawings — 
the  size  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
value,  as  a  means  of  enjoyment  or 
study.  A  small  bit  by  some  good 
artist,  well  set  ofi"  by  a  large  mar- 
gin, often  pleases  far  more  in  pro- 
portion than  a  large  work  of  the 
same  man.  And,  a  fortiori,  a  tiny 
bit  of  a  master  is  worth  more  than 


a  large  canvas  of  an  inferior  artist. 
Even  a  little  good  drawing  carries 
often  great  se^thetical  sug2:estions, 
and  may  lift  the  mind  well  above 
the  littleness  of  daily  cares ;  ele- 
vatino^  while  soothino:  its  fortunate 
possessor. 

In  scarcely  any  form  can  beauty 
be  borne  in  upon  the  soul  so  easily 
and  surely,  or  losing  so  little  in 
transit,  as  by  good  music,  whicli 
is  able,  under  favourable  conditions, 
to  lift  the  spirit  far  above  its  lowly, 
earthly  dwelling,  and  carry  it  into 
the  empyrean.  Tender  expressions 
of  high  thoughts  and  delicate  sen- 
timents, with  all  the  shadings  of 
pure  feeling,  are  told  by  music  with 
a  truth  and  beauty  incapable  of 
being  rendered  in  nny  other  form. 
In  common  life  music,  as  a  study 
of  the  beautiful,  should  tal^e  high 
place,  being  capable  of  taking  so 
many  shapes  in  voice  and  various 
instruments,  and  should  be  more 
cultivated  than  it  is  with  a  view  to 
joining  in  part-singingj  at  home.  This 
is  largely  done  in  Germany,  very 
little  in  these  countries.  Requir- 
ing no  great  skill  or  training,  this 
alone  yields  much  beauty  for  home 
life,  and  when  well  done  is  second 
to  none  for  purity  of  harmony,  as 
the  human  voice  yields  in  sweetness 
to  no  earthly  instrument.  Music 
in  home  life  forms  one  of  its  purest 
enjoyments,  and  has  power  to  ele- 
vate and  cheer  the  heart, 

"  Tired  with  its  daily  share  of  earth's 
unrest." 

Its  influence  and  sweetness  can 
enter  even  into  our  commonest 
toils ;  for  who  has  not  had  a  sweet 
phrase  of  music  haunting  him  next 
day  in  working  hours  ?  Music 
reveals  to  us  deep  capabilities  of 
joy,  unfathomed  by  aught  on  earth, 
and  so  conveys  faint  whispers  of 
immortality  to  the  spirit,  pensive 
with  its  weight  of  material  dwelling. 
Music  tells  of  great  powers  for  good, 
slumbering  far  within  the  spirit. 
Music  of  highest  order  sometimes 
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causes  the  soul  to  stand  up  in  its 
strength,  with  a  strange  trembling, 
and  seems  almost  to  loose  the  bonds 
that  bind  us  to  the  flesh.  A  noble 
yearning  for  all  good  often  pervades 
us  when  we  listen  to  any  exquisite 
beauty  of  tone,  which  thus  takes 
high  rank  as  an  sesthetical  power. 
In  music  thought  is  told  as  in  hardly 
any  other  mode,  and  we  have  the 
very  cast  of  the  ideas  of  the  com- 
poser, and  are  enabled  to  catch  the 
faint  bloom  and  subtle  shading  of  his 
imagery.  In  music  of  the  best, 
beauty  is  simple  and  well  defined. 
We  apprehend  its  loveliness,  as 
though  some  pure  white  statue  were 
crystallized  out  of  sound.  The 
adornment  of  home  life,  wdiich  a 
plentiful  use  of  good  music  brings, 
is  a  great  acquisition,  both  as  a 
means  of  raising  our  tastes  and 
cultivating  our  spiritual  powers, 
as  well  as  furthering  our  progress 
towards  all  beauty. 

The  tedium  of  a  heavy  day's  work 
can  be  lightened  or  removed  by 
sweet  tones  in  the  pleasant  evening- 
time,  when  we  gather  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  home.  If  we  return  weary 
with  the  world  and  its  ways,  "  done 
up  "  for  the  day,  with  a  sort  of 
"dazed"  sensation  from  all  the  noise 
and  turmoil  of  a  bustling  day  in 
town,  a  few  strains  of  sweet  music 
go  far  to  put  us  right,  mentally,  by 
lifting  off  much  of  the  weight  of 
care  and  sense  of  oppression  of 
Mork,  and  by  alluring  the  spirit 
into  far  other  regions  of  feeling 
and  idea,  allaying  the  buzzings  of 
labour's  wheels,  and  soothing  us 
with  whisperings  of  beauty  and 
repose. 

-.'Esthetical  considerations  should 
enter  largely  into  the  arrangement 
and  adornment  of  our  homes,  de- 
scending to  minutest  details,  and 
overspreading  the  whole  domestic 
economy.  Each  additional  shape 
of  beauty  means  so  much  more 
daily  enjoyment,  and  binds  us  still 
more  closely  to  our  hearth.    In  this 


respect  we  have  made  rapid  strides 
upon  the  ages  that  are  past ;  but 
there  is  still  room  for  more  to  be 
done.  Nevertheless,  we  still  bor- 
row our  best  designs  for  vases  and 
home  utensils  from  classic  lands  of 
old,  the  choicest  articles  of  this 
kind  being  generally  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ancient  pattern. 
A  few  such  beautiful  vases  here  and 
there  about  our  homes,  how  greatly 
they  add  to  their  attractions  as 
dwellings  and,  so  that/brm  is  good, 
costliness  of  material  is  not  essen- 
tial. Thus  elegance  of  form,  in 
common  articles  both  of  home  use 
and  home  adornment,  should  always 
be  aimed  at,  as  conferring  such  real 
additional  value.  It  being  desirable 
for  shapes  of  beauty  to  meet  the 
eye  in  common  life  as  frequently  as 
possible,  we  see  how  good  such  arti- 
cles of  daily  use  become,  when  their 
lines  are  those  of  beauty,  their 
colouring  well  blended.  The  great 
Wedgwood  did  much  good  in  this 
department  by  elevating  the  tastes, 
and  shewing  us  that  useful  articles 
of  domestic  need  may  at  the  same 
time  be  lovely,  and  so  have  a  higher 
use  imparted,  superadded  to  the 
original.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
define  wherein  lies  the  difference, 
essentially,  between  an  article  that 
pleases  our  aesthetical  estimation, 
and  one  that  we  dislike  ;  but  the 
ditierence  is  instantly  detected  by 
an  educated  taste :  we  detect  in  an 
instant  an  ugly  from  an  elegant 
form,  though  the  former  be  loaded 
M'ith  ornament  (as  intended),  and 
the  latter  quite  devoid  of  costly 
finish.  In  tlie  present  day,  most 
articles  of  home  use  are  worked  into 
some  shapes  of  beauty,  and  in  this 
respect  we  have  made  a  great  ad- 
vance upon  our  forefathers  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Yet  is  there  great 
room  for  improvement.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, should  most  doors  and  win- 
dows of  our  houses  be  so  square, 
and  cut  into  such  hard  lines,  with 
so  little   attempt   to  break  their 
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straight,  horizoutal  lines,  and  rarely 
any  carving  to  set  them  in  a  frame 
of  beauty,  this  frequently  where  ex- 
pense has  not  been  an  object  ?  Not 
uut'requently  objects  of  vertu  and 
sesthetical  value  may  be  made  for 
home  adornment  out  of  simple  and 
cheap  materials,  a  consideration 
worthy  of  more  general  acceptance. 
Light  materials  may  produce  sub- 
stantial beauty. 

We  may  make  use  of  our  several 
avocations  in  life  as  a  source  for 
study  of  the  beautiful.  Some  men 
deal  directly  with  the  pleasing  in 
effect,  as  artists  of  all  kinds  ;  but 
other  persons  miay  use  their  daily 
work,  keeping  this  consideration  in 
view  among  many  niore.  If  we  are 
alive  to  the  presence  of  beauty  in 
all  its  shapes,  we  shall  be  sure  to 
find  it  in  some.  We  should  en- 
deavour to  invest  our  work,  of  what- 
ever kind,  with  symmetry  and  order, 
two  essentials  of  true  beauty.  Some 
kinds  of  work  do  not  yield  much 
material  for  study  of  what  is  lovely  : 
all  afford  exercise  for  practice  of 
order,  regularity,  and,  what  is  far 
more,  of  rectitude  of  conduct,  the 
truest  form  of  the  beautiful  in  life. 
If  we  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
various  subjects  and  objects  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  ordinary  course 
cf  our  common  work,  we  shall  be 
surprised  how  many  will  be  found  to 
be  of  an  extraneous  and  suo-gt^stive 
character,linked  with  interests  quite 
beyond  the  work  in  hand,  starting 
ideas  and  feelings  that  embrace  high 
themes  bearing  upon  the  poetry  of 
life,  or  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art.  The  more  deeply  we  think  of 
common  things  and  common  work, 
the  more  do  we  find  them  at  some 
point  touching  our  greatest  spiritual 
interests,  or  verging  upon  the  region 
of  aesthetics. 

Passed,  as  most  of  common  life 
must  be,  amid  hard  matter-of-fact 
things  and  duties  that  are  apt  to 
weary  us  by  repetition— engaged 
often,  as  the  n)ind  must  be,  with  little 


matters  that  seem  to  waste  and  be 
beneath  its  power — placed,  as  the 
majority  of  men  are,  at  stations  of 
duty  where  work  is  done  because  it 
is  work,  needful  for  ourselves  and 
families,  but  from  no  love  for  its 
nature — it  may  often  lighten  toil  to 
study  to  detect  the  elements  of 
beauty  in  its  more  retiring  and  se- 
cret forms,  to  draw  out  what  we  can 
of  good  and  beauty  from  common 
things.  One  man  shall  detect 
wonders  of  loveliness  or  grandeur, 
wliere  another  and  less  scrutinizing 
person  sees  only  the  dullest  mono- 
tony of  commonplace  affairs.  Little 
lights  of  bright  beauty  burst  sud- 
denly upon  our  most  ordinary  duties, 
alleviating  their  hardship,  and  sooth- 
ing the  mind  refresTied  by  fresh 
images — like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
streaming  in  suddenly  at  evening 
after  a  day  of  rain. 

The  science  of  the  beautiful  is 
good  also  because  beauty  is  a  posi- 
tive and  abiding  quality,  ugliness 
and  disorder  negative  and  transitory. 
All  things  were  intended  to  be  beau- 
tiful and  good  :  evil  and  shapes  un- 
lovely are  as  it  were  accidental, 
though  for  a  time  permitted,  inas- 
much as  all  things  were  created 
good.  All  evil  and  ugliness,  there- 
fore, are  only  on  sufferance  for  a  time, 
and  cannot  ultimately  survive  in  this 
universe  of  God.  Therefore  the 
smallest  bit  of  beauty  may  be  en- 
joyed and  treasured  as  approved  of 
the  Master,  as  being  on  the  side  of 
that  which  must  ultimately  prevail. 

As  we  wait  and  watch  for  the 
light,  like  sick  men  for  the  break  of 
day,  let  us  take  with  joy  every  indi- 
cation of  the  right  which  must  at 
last  ascend,  each  token  of  the  be- 
nevolence that  waits  to  comfort  our 
spirits,  each  sign  of  the  beauty  that 
shall  finally  overspread  this  world 
in  every  phase  and  form,  all  the 
evidences  vouchsafed  to  us  of  large 
reserves  of  happiness  waiting  us  in 
the  beauties  and  grandeur  of  a  vast 
creation. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNAUGHT  CIRCUIT. 

By  Oliyer  J.  BuEKE,  Esq.,  B  vrrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

A.D.  1637. — We  placed  before  our 
readers,  at  the  close  of  tlie  last 
chapter,  the  means  adopted  by  the 
Lord  Deputy  to  obtain  the  verdicts 
which,  vesting  in  the  Crown  the 
lordship  of  Connaught,  had  the 
effect  of  unhinging  the  ancient 
proprietors,  and  of  bringing  in 
strangers,  who  now  swarmed  like 
locusts  over  the  face  of  the  province. 
No  place  was  secure  from  their  in- 
trusion. They  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one-half  of  the  lands  of 
the  county  of  Gal  way,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  lands  of  the  other 
counties  of  the  province.  There 
are  hiistorians  who  read  history 
backwards,  and  commence  the  nar- 
ration of  the  war  of  1641  with  the 
first  effusion  of  blood  in  that  ill- 
omened  year.  We  say  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  historian  to  search 
out  the  causes  of  things,  and  we 
say  fearlessly  that,  when  this  is 
done,  that  the  origin  of  the  war 
must  be  mainly  traced  to  the  policy 
of  the  Stuarts  and  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford. Men  will  not  yield  up  their 
property  without  a  struggle — Irish- 
men were  called  upon  to  yield  up 
their  property  and  their  religion. 
Whatever  might  originally  have 
been  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  the 
soil  of  Connaught,  that  right  surely 
lapsed  affer  the  long  course  of 
three  hundred  years — three  hun- 
dred years  surely  gave  a  title  by 
liinitation,  or  else  there  is  no  title 
by   limitation   in   the   nature  of 


things.  But  as  if  to  confirm  that 
title  by  limitation,  the  proprietors 
could  not  point,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  to  all  the  grants  and  re- 
grants  in  the  reigns  of'  Henry  YIII., 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  and  yet 
the  old  proprietors  of  the  province 
of  Connaught  saw  wrested  from 
them,  by  the  strong  hand,  a  large 
proportion  of  their  properties,  by 
virtue  of  a  claim  questionable  at 
the  first — then  surely  obsolete.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  sub- 
mit to  such  injustice;  and  when  t°he 
people  of  Ireland  saw  the  English 
adventurers  trooping  over  the  coun- 
try like  the  harpies  of  mythology, 
they  flew  to  arms,  and  the  war  of 
1611,  a  war  pro  aris  et  pro  focis^ 
began. 

If  testimony  be  needed  as  to  the 
injustice  of  Lord  Strafford's  inqui- 
sitions, and  as  to  the  causes  which 
predisposed  the  Irish  people  to 
rise  against  tyranny  unexampled 
in  history,  that  testimony  is  Mr. 
Fronde's  !  Of  the  intended  con- 
fiscation of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught he  says,  "  The  intention, 
scarcely  concealed,  following  so 
soon  on  the  confiscation  of  the  six 
counties,  flung  the  Irish  of  the  old 
blood  into  a  frenzy  of  rage.  The 
passions  of  the  true  Irishman  were 
for  the  land,  and  he  saw  the  land 
in  large  slices  passing  away  from 
him  to  the  stranger.  The  one  fact, 
to  which  all  else  was  nothing,  was 
coming  home  to  his  heart,  that  the 
Englishman,  by  force  or  fraud,  was 
filching  from  him  the  inheritance 
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of  his  fathers.*  .  .  .  That  a  rebel- 
lion  [page  83]  should  have  broken 
out  at  that  particular  time  was  iu 
itself  so  natural,  that  a  Jooker-on 
might  have  predicted  it  with  cer- 
tainty. The  Irish,  still  passion- 
ately attached  to  their  own  creed, 
had  seen  the  conquerors,  whom  they 
had  so  long  successfully  held  at  bay, 
established  amongst  them.  Plan- 
tations of  aliens  were  in  their 
midst,  owning  the  lands  which  had 

once  been  theirs   Soul  and 

body  they  were  alike  being  made 

f^'dves   The  whole  country 

had  been  exasperated  and  alarmed 
by  Stralford's  inquisitions.  No  one 
knew  whether  he  might  not  rise 
the  next  morning  a  landless  out- 
cast. [Page  85.]  ....  The  colo- 
rists  were  an  ever-present  affront, 
whom,  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  they  were  entitled,  when  they 
had  them  at  advantage,  to  destroy  " 
[Page  84.] 
All 

confidence    in   the  courts 
ot  "  Justice"  was  shaken — courts 
which  were,  indeed,  mere  mockeries 
of  that  sncred  name,  then  so  often 
taken  in  vain.    Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  jurors  who  had  found  on 
their  oaihs  that  Charles  1.  had  no 
title  to  the  lands  of  the  county  of 
G-alway  were   safFering  imprison- 
ment for  that  finding,  the  jurors 
of    Mayo,   Leitrim,  Eoscommon, 
and  8ligo,  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
amply  rewarded;   and  whilst  the 
counsel  against   the  Crown  were 
])rrsecuted,   tiie   counsel   for  the 
Crown  were  petted,  were  bribed, 
and  were  promoted.    Hilton,  At- 
torney-General for  Connaught,  was 
raised  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  in 
tlie  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  Sir 
Gerard   Lowther  (for  the  purity 
of  the  ermine  was  not  unsullied 
in  the  general  corruption)  received 
an  enormous  sum  of  money. 


A.D.  1638. — In  this  year  Sir  James 
Donelan  was  appointed  third  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  Dublin,  whilst  he  was  still  by 
patent  allowed  to  continue  Chief 
J ustice  of  Connaught.f 

A.D.  1641.— Galling   under  the 
^yeight  of  two  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments, the  Catholic  people  now 
refused  longer  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment;  and 
at  the  spring  and  summer  assizes  of 
this  year,  there  were  multitudes  ot 
cases  between  the  tithe  owners  and 
the  tithe  payers.   Whilst  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Protestant  clergy  was 
set  at  nought,  that  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  was  revered.    This  state  of 
things  is  set  forth   in  a  "remon- 
strance of  grievances  in  the  province 
of  Tuam,  presented   to  the  Lord 
Deputy  on  the  12th  of  June,  1611."+ 
Passing  from  these  to  other  sub- 
jects equally  dismal,  we  find  knots 
of  Catholic   barristers  clamouring 
for  self-government,  and  for  the  re- 
peal of  Poyning's  Law.    We  find, 
too,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  discon- 
tent, eiigendered  by  the  superiority 
claimed  by  the  English  over  the 
Irish  Court  of  Appeal.    A.  question 
was  now  raised  as  to  the  legality  of 
appeals  taken  to  the  English  House 
of  Lords— a   question  which  the 
deep  troubles  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  eventful  year  prevented  from 
being  brought  to  a  conclusion— a 
question  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
seventy-eight  years,  was  decided  in 
the  well-known  case  of  Sherlock  v. 
Annesley,||  in  1719,  by  the  English 
against   the   Irish    Parliament— a 
question  which,  after  111  years,  was 
decided  by  the  Irish  and  against 
the  English  Parliament  in  the  bet- 
ter-known cnt^e  of  "the  Indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  in  1782."  The  ques- 
tion was  now  raised  for  the  first  time 
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by  a  parliament  of  half  Catholics  and 
half  Protestants,  and  by  a  parlia- 
ment uo  longer  that  of  the  mere 
Pale.  Patrick  Darcy,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  who 
was  then,  as  he  had  been  for  years, 
a  leader  on  the  Connaught  circuit, 
was  requested  to  argue  the  matter 
from  an  Irish  point  of  view  before 
a  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords.  He  accordingly  delivered 
an  argument  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1641,  on  that  great  constitutional 
question  ;  and  though  that  question 
has  often  been  argued  since,  nothing 
has  been  added  to  his  luminous  and 
exhaustive  treatment.  His  argu- 
ment was  published  in  1643,  and  it 
may  now  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  but  the  House  did  not  then 
come  to  any  conclusioa  on  the  point. 

Other  questions  agitated  the 
people.  To  them  it  mattered  little 
whether  the  final  Courts  of  Appeal 
werein  Westminster  or  in  Dublin,  for 
as  the  Courts  of  the  First  Instance 
had  fallen  below  contempt,  in  their 
estimation,  so,  also,  had  the  Courts 
of  Appeal.  All  were  blackened  with 
crimes  ot"  the  deepest  dye,  all  of 
them  had  forgotten  the  maxims  of 
the  Brehon  as  well  as  of  the  Divine 
law,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  goods."  The  whole 
country  was  now  disturbed  with  the 
complaints  of  those  who  had  lost 
everything  that  made  life  worth 
living  for.  Their  altars  had  fallen, 
their  homes  had  been  desecrated; 
with  one  voice,  and  with  one  intent, 
they  appealed  to  arms,  and  rose  as 
one  man  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of 
October,  1641.  Massacres — wdiole- 
pale  masacres,  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  with  great  rapidity 
on  every  side  and  in  every  place  in 
wdiich  the  settlers  liad  intruded. 
The  English  historians  assert  and 
insist  that  200,000  Protestants 
perished  in  that  indiscriminate 
slaugliter.  The  Irisli  historians  as- 
sert and  insist  that  neither  200,000 


nor  any  lesser  number  perished,  ex- 
cept on  the  open  field  of  battle.  It 
is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  province 
to  inquire  upon  which  side  the  truth 
lies,  further  than  to  say,  that  what- 
ever excuse  the  injustice  of  the 
Grovernment  of  Charles  might  have 
given  for  open  and  honourable  war, 
yet  that  injustice  gave  not,  and  could 
not  give,  any  excuse  for  massacres ; 
and  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  whatever 
may  have  been  done  elsewhere,  a 
massacre  of  unarmed  men,  women, 
and  children  did  take  place  on  the 
Bridge  of  Shruel,  on  the  morning 
ot  Sunday,  13th  of  February,  1641. 
It  has  been  said,  on  the  one  side, 
that  no  provocation  could  justify  the 
cruelties  that  the  English  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people. 
It  is  said  on  the  other,  that  the 
English  people  brought  those  suf- 
ferings (assuming  that  they  did  suf- 
fer) upon  their  own  heads,  and 
they  were  not  unfrequently  asked 
what  brought  them  here,  and  why 
did  they  forsake  their  own  country 
for  ours  ?  w^hy  come  hither  to  en- 
joy "lands  that  were  not  theirs, 
houses  they  had  not  built,  and 
vineyards  they  had  not  planted  ?  " 
Suffice  it  here  to  state  that  the 
annals  of  the  Connaught  circuit  are 
reddened  with  blood  in  those  years. 
Of  the  trial  of  those  accused  of  the 
murder  on  the  Bridge  of  Shruel 
we  shall  defer  speaking,  until  we 
arrive  at  the  year  1652,  when  Ed- 
mund Bourke,  Lord  Mayo,  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  for 
alleged  complicity  in  that  dreadful 
massacre. 

A.i).  1642.  —  The  insurrection 
went  on,  but  as  the  Irish  people 
acted  (unlike  the  Covenanters  in 
Scotland)  without  either  plan  or  co- 
operation, they  were  beaten  in  de- 
tail. The  Catholic  Bishops,  seeing 
that  the  English  Government  was 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  framed 
an  oath  of  association,  which  all 
Catholics  throughout  the  land  were 
enjoined  to  take.    It  was  sworn  by 
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hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousand.^,  of  every  age  and  descrip- 
tion, vowing,  with  uplifted  hands 
and  w^eeping  eyes,  that  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  they  would  dedi- 
cate life  aad  fortune  to  maintain 
the  object  of  their  solemn  engage- 
ment; and  those  who  were  bound 
together  by  this  tie  were  called  "the 
Confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland." 

On  the  24th  of  October,  one  year 
after  the  outbreak,  the  Confedera- 
tion, or  General  Assembly,  com- 
menced its  sittings  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Kilkenny.  Eleven  spiritual 
and  fourteen  temporal  peers,  with 
226  commoners,  representing  the 
Confederate  Catholics,  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  and  amongst  them 
were  the  three  great  luminaries  of 
the  Connaught  circuit,  Sir  Lucas 
Dillon,  Patrick  Darcy,  and  Geoffrey 
Browne.*  On  every  occasion,  w'hen 
difficult  or  delicate  questions  were 
to  be  discussed,  these  were  the  men 
upon  whose  learning,  delicacy,  and 
ability  the  Assembly  could  rely. 

Early  in  1644,  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
one  of  his  first  official  acts  was  the 
removal  of  Chief  Justice  Donelau 
from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  commanding  him  to  confine 
himself  to  his  court  of  Athlone. 
The  President,  Lord  Eanelagh,  died 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Viscount 
Dillon  and  Charles  Viscount  Wil- 
mot,  joint  presidents.  On  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Catholic  gentry,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  to  inquire  into 
the  murders  that  w^ere  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Catho- 
lics in  1641.  The  commissioners 
sat  from  March  until  October,  and 
then  it  was  that  those  ex  parte  affi- 
davits made  in  the  case  ot  the  mas- 
sacre on  the  Bridge  of  Shruel  were 
taken,  which  are  contained  in  the 


MSS.  of  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. f 

A.D.  1645. — Sir  Charles  Coote 
was  this  year  appointed  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Connaught,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Lords  Dillon  and 
Wilmot.  This  appointment,  nomi- 
nally by  the  Crown,  was  in  reality 
by  the  Parliament  of  England.  Im- 
mediately he  commenced  a  merci- 
less onslaught  on  the  Catholics  and 
Eoyalists  of  the  province,  desolating 
its  plains  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
finally  taking  possession  of  the  town 
of  Siigo.  By  his  occupation  of  this 
post.  Sir  Charles  had  the  means  of 
keeping  in  check  the  Royalists  of 
the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  1649,  Charles  I.  closed  on  the 
scaffold  his  long  and  unfortunate 
career. 

A.D.  1650. — The  Connaught  cir- 
cuit had  now  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  Commissions  were  at  uncer- 
tain times  issued  to  the  Judges,  but 
the  danger  of  holding  the  assizes 
between  1641  and  1660,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  together  jurors, 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  depart  from  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  trial  by  jur}^,  and 
commisisions  from  time  to  time 
were  directed  to  special  commis- 
sioners, who,  after  the  manner  of 
military  tribunals,  filled  the  oflfi^*e 
both  of  judges  and  jurors  at  the 
same  time.  The  Catholic  lawyers 
were  scattered ;  no  longer  allowed 
to  practise  at  the  bar,  they  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  "  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  they 
might  get  some  foreign  prince  to 
take  them  under  their  protection." 
Geoffrey  Browne,  long  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Connaught  circuit,  was 
chosen  by  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
approved  by  the  Confederation,  to 
proceed  with  Lord  Taafi'o  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Plunket  as  a  deputation  to 


*  Ancestor  of  Loi-d  Oranmore. 
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the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  that  priace, 
who  was  of  a  most  restless  and  in- 
triguing disposition,  and  who  was 
accustomed  to  sell  at  a  high  price 
the  services  of  his  army  to  the  neigh- 
bouring powers.  On  the  23rd  of 
April,  1651,  the  deputies  took  their 
departure  from  Ireland  for  Amster- 
dam, whither  they  arrived,  after  a 
voyage  of  six  weeks,  on  the  6th  of 
June.  The  following  letter  of 
Geoffrey  Browne,  from  Brussels,  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  is  of  great  in- 
terest, showing  as  it  does  how 
deeply  the  King,  Charles  IL,  the 
Queen  Mother,  Henrietta  Maria, 
and  the  court  of  Charles  XL  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  set  on 
foot  by  the  Catholic  Confederation 
to  overturn  the  power  of  Crom- 
well in  Ireland :  — 

"  Geoffrey  Browne  to  Lord  Clanricarde 
(Lord  Deputy  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mondjLord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland). 
"  7  September,  1651. 
"  May  it  please  your  Excellency,— 

"  Having  come  to  sea  out  of  Ire- 
land, the  23rd  of  April,  we  landed  not 
in  this  country  till  the  6th  of  June, 
according  to  the  computation  here,  on 
which  day  in  the  evening  we  arrived  in 
the  river  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  next 
morning  we  began  our  journey  for  this 
city,  and  came  hither  on  the  12th  of 
June,  where,  after  a  few  days,  we  had 
audience  with  His  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  delivered  our  letters 
of  credence  and  entered  on  a  treaty 
according  to  our  commission  and  in- 
structions, and  found,  on  debate,  some 
alterations  sought,  different  from  the 
proceedings  in  Ireland ;  and  howbeit 
there  were  here  with  Lord  Taaffe  some 
grounds  that  might  encourage  us  to 
proceed,  as  your  lordship  will  find  by 
the  copies  of  His  Majesty's  letters  of 
the  2Lst  of  January  last,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  his  letters  of  the  13th 
of  March,  both  directed  to  Lord  Taaffe, 
and  here  enclosed,  yet  to  the  end  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting,  in  pursu- 


ance of  our  instructions,  we  hastened 
your  lordshij)'s  several  letters  to  the 
Queen,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond;  and,  upon  de- 
bate amongst  us,  it  was  agreed  that 
Lord  Taaffe  should  repair  to  Paris  with 
those  letters,  where  then  the  Queen, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  were. 

"  On  the  7th  day  of  our  coming 
hither,  being  the  19th  of  June,  the 
Lord  Taaffe  began  his  journey  to  Paris, 
by  whom  we  sent  our  instructions ; 
the  representation  being  signed  by 
your  lordship,  importing  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  all  other  the 
papers  that  might  give  Her  Majesty 
and  the  rest  the  full  knowledge  of 
those  affairs,  and  accompanied  those 
with  our  letters  to  Her  Majesty,  to 
His  Highness,  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond. The  copies  of  these  our  letters, 
for  your  lordship's  better  information, 
are  also  here  enclosed.  And  to  avoid 
any  loss  of  time  in  that  matter,  before 
we  had  a  return  from  Paris,  we  pre- 
pared the  affairs  here  with  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  the  best  we  could,  and  soli- 
cited him  with  all  earnestness  for 
some  present  aids  of  money  and  ammu- 
nition. Matters  being  thus  in  agitation 
here  with  us,  we  received  Her  Majesty's 
letters  in  answer  of  ours,  whereof  the 
enclosed  is  a  copy,  by  which  and  what 
the  Lord  Taaffe  represented,  we  were 
fully  satisfied  and  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  conclusion  of  that  affair." 

The  treaty  concluded  was  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Lord  Taaffe, 
Plurikett,  and  Browne,  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  1651,*  whereby  His  High- 
ness was  declared  Protector  lioyal 
of  Ireland.  He  then  advanced 
a  sum  of  £15,000,  and  engaged 
to  furnish,  for  the  protection  of 
Ireland,  all  such  supplies  of  arms, 
money,  ammunition,  shipping,  and 
provisions,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
case  might  require;  and  in  return, 
the  agents,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  con- 
ferred upon  hiin,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, the  title  of  Protector  Koyal, 
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together  witli  the  chief  civil  autho- 
rity and  command  of  the  forces,  but 
under  the  obligation  of  restoring 
both,  on  the  payment  of  his  expenses, 
to  Charles  Stuart  the  rightful  sove- 
reign. After  some  delay,  the  treaty 
arrived  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Clanri- 
carde  read  it  with  indignation;  he  as- 
.  sorted  that  Lord  Taafte,  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunkett,  and  Geoffrey  Browne 
were  for  handing  over  the  kingdom 
to  a  foreign  prince,  and  had  trans- 
gressed their  instructions,  and  were 
traitors  to  the  King,  The  over- 
throw of  the  royal  cause  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1651,  put  an  end  to  the 
negociations,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  treaty  with  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine. 

Browne  then  returned  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  excepted  by  Crom- 
well's Act  of  Settlement  in  1652 
from  pardon  of  life  and  estate,  as 
also  was  Patrick  Darcy.  These 
two  lawyers,  partly  because  they 
were  outlawed,  and  partly  in  com- 
mon with  all  Catholics,  because 
of  their  religion,  were  prevented 
from  being  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  those  tried  in  Galway  in  the 
last-named  year  for  the  massacre  of 
1641.  To  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Connaught  Presidency 
Court,  was  granted  in  1652  the 
enormous  estates,  then  declared  to 
be  confiscated,  of  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  "  said  Sir  Charles  to 
have  the  custody  of  Portumna 
Castle,  together  with  its  gardens, 
orchards,  and  parks,  until  the  Par- 
liament should  dispose  of  them, 
the  same  to  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
the  store  of  deer  to  be  preserved, 
and  no  timber  to  be  felled  or  waste 
to  be  done  other  than  for  the  repair 
of  the  castle,  reserving  liberty  from 
time  to  time  of  convenient  apart- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of 
the  chief  governors  of  the  king- 


dom, as  often  as  they  should  have 
occasion  to  repair  thither  for  the 
transaction  of  public  affairs ;  Sir 
Charles  Coote  to  give  an  inventory 
of  what  hangings  and  goods  there 
were  in  the  castle."* 

A.D.  1652. — The  revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
now  turned  to  satisfy  their  claims 
for  vengeance.  In  1614  the  Catho- 
lic nobility,  as  we  have  said,  peti- 
tioned the  King  that  an  inquiry 
might  be  made  into  the  murders 
alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated 
on  each  side  in  Ireland,  and  that 
justice  might  be  executed  on  the 
offenders  without  difference  of  reli- 
gion. The  depositions  taken  on  that 
commission  were  of  the  loosest 
description,  and,  though  the  depo- 
nents were  not  subject  to  cross- 
examination,  have  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  evidienee  of  the  guilt 
of  the  parties  charged'  with  the 
massacres  on  the  bridge  of  Shruel, 
in  1641.  Against  Theobald  Bourke, 
third  Viscount  Mayo,  the  fury  of 
the  Government  was  especially 
directed ;  although  a  Protestant, 
yet  he  had  been  the  pupil  of  the 
unfortunate  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  then  lately 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  The 
second  Viscount  was  in  early  life 
a  Protestant,  and  had  become  a 
Catholic,  and  was  until  his  death, 
in  1649,  a  member  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  Kilkenny.  He  had  been 
for  a  time  one  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  that  body.  He  was  now 
dead,  but  death  did  not  save  his 
memory  from  the  infamy  sought  to 
be  cast  on  his  name.  Eleven  years 
had  passed  without  a  trial,  for,  in- 
deed, no  judges  went  the  Connaught 
circuit,  and  no  assizes  were  held  in 
those  tumultuous  times.  A  new 
court,  called  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  was  now — we  speak  of 
1652 — established,  and  Sir  James 
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Do'.ielan,  Chief  Justice  of  Cou- 
iiauglit,  appointed  its  president, 
witii  Coinmisjiary-General  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Justice  Cook,  who  had  acted 
as  Solicitor-General  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.  Of  the  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Court  we  have 
not  the  means  of  forming  a  satis- 
factory opinion,  but  the  passions  of 
men  were  too  much  excited,  and 
the  forms  of  proceeding  too  sum- 
mary to  allow  the  judges  to  weigh 
with  cool  and  cautious  discrimina- 
tion the  different  cases  which  came 
before  them.  Lords  Muskerry  and 
Clanmaliere,with  MacCarthy  Reagh, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted ;  the  mother  of  FitzPatrick 
was  burnt,  and  now  Lord  Mayo 
was  about  to  be  put  on  his  trial. 

A  special  commission  for  Gal- 
way  was  issued,  and  directed  to  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  President  of  the 
Connaught  Presidency  Court,  and 
to  ten  other  commissioners,  all  com- 
parative strangers  to  the  county, 
whose  names  were — Peter  Stubbers, 
Humphrey  Hurd,  Francis  Gore, 
John  Desborough,  Thomas  Davies, 
Robert  Clarke,  Charles  Hoi  croft, 
John  Eyre,  and  Alexander  Staples. 
And  they  were  commissioned  to  try 
Lord  Mayo  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
divers  persons  on  the  Bridge  of 
Shruel,  in  the  county  of  Gal  way, 
on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  Pebruary, 
164*1,*  nearly  four  months  after  the 
rebellion  had  commenced.  The 
ordinary  forms  were  departed  from, 
and  the  commissioners  acted  both 
as  judges  and  jurors  in  the  matter. 

The  case  was  opened  in  the  county 
of  Galway  Court  House,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1652,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  12th  of  January 
following.     The  Attorney-General 


for  Ireland,  assisted  by  Christopher 
Elliott,  Attorney- General  for  the 
Province  of  Connaught,  appeared 
for  the  prosecution ;  and  John 
Blake,  Recorder  of  Galway,  and 
Robert  Cusack,  were  counsel  for 
the  accused.  Shruel  is  a  small  vil- 
lage three  miles  from  Headford,  on 
the  road  from  Castlebar  to  Galway, 
and  situated  on  the  Black  River  (in 
Irish  the  Owen  f  Duff),  wdiich,  run- 
ning in  its  westerly  course  through 
the  village,  separates  the  counties 
of  Mayo  and  Galway.  It  w^as  on 
the  bridge  which  spans  this  river, 
and  on  the  Galway  side  of  it, 
that  the  massacre  was  perpetrated. 
About  four  miles  down  the  stream, 
and  towards  Lough  Corrib,  into 
which  it  falls,  stands  the  stately 
old  Abbey  of  Ross,  whose  prior, 
then  a  great  personage  in  the 
county, J  acted  so  conspicuous  and 
so  humane  a  part  in  putting  a  stop 
to  a  massacre  unequalled  in  horrors. 
A  few  were  saved,  and  amongst 
them  w^ere  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Ivillala,  his  wife,  children,  and 
servants,  whom  the  prior  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ross  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing, and  sheltered  in  his  abbey. 
Miles  Bourke,  second  A^iscount,  and 
father  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
was  at  that  time,  and  all  through  his 
life,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  throne 
of  Charles  I.  He  had  lately  con- 
formed to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
had  been  a  Protestant,  and  while  a 
Protestant  was  appointed  Governor, 
jointly  with  Lord  Dillon,  of  the 
county  of  Mayo. 

Erom  the  depositions  of  the  Rev. 
John  Goldsmith, II  rector  of  Bras- 
hoole,  it  appears  that  Lord  Mayo's 
castle  of  Balcarra  was  the  refuge 
of  all  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rebellion  commenced  on  the  preceding  23rd  of  October, 
1641.  \J\)  to  the  year  1752  the  year  terminated  on  the  24th  of  March,  consequently  from 
Christmas-eve  to  the  eve  of  the  25th  March  (Lady  Day),  was  the  last  quarter  iu  the  year. 

'\'  "  Owen"  means  river,  and  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  English  "  Avon." 
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county ;  that  the  Bishop  of  Killala, 
his  wife,  children,  and  servants, 
were  also  his  guests  early  in  the 
February  of  1641-2,  and  that  they 
continued  to  reside  at  the  castle 
until  the  fall  of  Castlebar,  which 
had  just  surrendered  to  the  royal 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Mayo.  Now  Sir  Henry  Bingham's 
castle,  almost  in  the  centre  of  Castle- 
bar, was  defended  against  the  rebels 
by  English  soldiers,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  articles  of  surrender 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
march  av/ay  with  their  arms,  and 
be  safely  convoyed  to  Galway,  Lord 
Mayo  undertaking  to  accompany 
them  as  far  as  the  Bridge  of  IShruel. 
The  convoy  left  Castlebar  on  Tues- 
day, the  8th  of  Tebruary,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  the  English  were  deprived  of 
their  arms,  and,  on  Saturday  night, 
arrived  at  Shruel. 

The  number  of  Protestants  who 
were  being  convoyed  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  depositions  of  Sir 
Henry  Bingham,*  to  one  hundred, 
and  they  were  accompanied  by  five 
companies  of  soldiers  for  their  secu- 
rity to  Shruel,  where  two  companies 
were  to  receive  them  over  the  bridge, 
being  in  the  county  of  Galway.  "The 
Liext  day,  being  Sunday,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  barony  of  Kilmaine,  in 
which  barony  Shruel  is  situated, 
finding  themselves  much  burdened 
by  the  soldiers  (having  lain  upon 
them  four  nights),  entreated  to  be 
eased  of  them  by  sending  them  to 
their  homes,  for  they  had  brought 
them  to  the  end  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  where  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  two  companies  of 
Murrougii-na-doe  O'Flahertie  and 
Ulick  Burke,  of  Castle  Hacket"(the 
latter  being  Lord  Mayo's  brother- 
in-law,  married  to  his  sister,  and 
high  sheriff'  of  the  county  of  Gal- 
way), "who  lay  that  night  within 


two  miles  of  Shruel,  and  appointed 
to  meet  the  company  at  Kil-e-mo- 
Dough,  about  a  mile  from  Siiruel,  on 
Sunday  morning.  Upon  which  ear- 
nest request  of  the  gentry.  Lord 
Mayo  dismissed  four  of  the  five 
companies,  the  company  w^hich  he 
retained  being  commanded  by  one 
Edmund  Bourke,  who  w^as  appointed 
to  convoy  the  company  to  Kil-e- 
monough,  where  the  two  companies 
were  to  meet  them.  This  Edmund 
Bourke  and  his  said  company,  after 
mass,  which  they  attended,  com- 
menced their  journey  tow^ards  Clare- 
Galway.  Lord  Mayo  then  furnished 
them  with  all  his  own  and  his  son's 
horses,  so  that  there  was  not  one 
horse  left  for  his  son  to  ride.  Lord 
Mayo  having,  according  to  the  treaty, 
accompanied  them  to  Shruel;  and 
having  seen  the  Bishop,  his  wife  and 
children,  and  all  those  who  had 
horses,  mounted,  took  his  leave  of 
them,  and  returned  at  a  sharp  trot, 
the  weather  being  very  cold,  towards 
Cong,  intending  to  remain  for  his 
son,  Sir  Theobald,  at  the  house  of  one 
Andrew  Lynch,  within  two  miles  of 
Cong.  When  dismounting,  a  mes- 
senger rode  up  at  a  gallop,  and  in- 
formed his  lordship  that,  after  he 
was  out  of  sight,  Edmund  Bourke 
and  his  company  had  wounded  and 
stripped  him,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  ail  the  rest,  had  mur- 
thered  some,  and  were  murtheriug 
the  remainder.  Whereupon  his  lord- 
ship went  instantly  into  his  chamber 
and  there  wept  bitterly,  tearing  his 
hair,  and  refusing  to  hear  any  man- 
ner  of  persuasion  or  comfort,  or  to 
be  patient.  Within  half  an  hour 
came  Sir  Theobald  Bourke  (now 
Lord  Mayo),  who,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  related  the  tragedy,  but  could 
not  certainly  tell  w^ho  was  killed  or 
who  escaped;  but  being  demanded 
by  his  father  why  he  would  ever 
come  away,  but   either  have  pre- 
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served  their  lives  or  have  died  with 
them,  answered,  that  when  they 
began  the  slaughter  they  charged 
him  (having  his  sword  drawn  against 
them)  both  with  their  pikes  and 
musl^ets,  and  would  have  killed  him, 
but  that  John  Garvey,  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Mayo,  who  was 
brother-in-law  of  Edmund  Bourke, 
the  principal  murderer,  came  in  be- 
tween him  and  them,  took  him  in 
his  arms,  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
others,  forcibly  carried  him  over  the 
bridge,  brought  him  a  horse,  and 
caused  him  to  be  gone  after  his 
father,  for  that  he  could  there  do  no 
good,  but  would  be  killed  or  endan- 
gered if  he  opposed  them  ;  where- 
upon he  came  away.  The  next  day 
his  lordship,  going  to  Cong,  lay  in 
bed  two  or  three  days  without  taking 
any  sustenance."  This  narrative  is 
confirmed  by  the  depositions  of  the 
prisoner,  Sir  Theobald  Bourke  (then 
Lord  Mayo),  taken  at  Gralway,  15th 
of  JS'ovember,  1652,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  trial.* 

The  numbers  slain  on  the  Bridge 
of  Shruel  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated. Pierce  Lynch,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, speaks  of  100,  as  appears  from 
the  following  letter  from  Lord  Clau- 
ricarde  to  Captain  Willoughby,  the 
Governor  of  St.  Augustine's  Fort, 
Gal  way,  to  whom  the  convoy  was 
consigned  : — 

"  Portumna  Castle, 
"  Saturday,  19th  Febry.,  1641. 
"  Captain  Willoughby, — 

"  I  received  yesterday  a  large  re- 
lation of  the  inhuman  and  barbarous 
massacre  of  the  poor  English,  from 
Pierce  Lynch,  my  tenant  at  Shruel, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  cruelty, 
being  done  upon,  and  on  each  sideof  the 
bridge  before  the  castle,  the  number  of 
the  English  one  hundred.  He  affirms 
that  it  was  done  by  those  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  who,  being  before  with  my 


Lord  Mayo,  would  fain  have  lodged 
within  my  castle,  but  neither  entreaties 
nor  threats  could  prevail;  he  also  re- 
lates that  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  his 
wife,  and  some  of  his  company,  were 
preserved  by  Mr.  Ulick  Burke.f  of 
Castle  Hacket,  who  sent  carriages  to 
convey  them  to  his  castle,  being  sick 
and  almost  starved,  and  some  others 
were  kept  alive  in  some  other  places 
thereabouts.  If  any  of  this  county 
had  a  hand  in  that  work,  I  shall  hazard 
much  to  give  them  their  due  punish- 
ment" .... 

Clanricab-de  and  St.  Albans." 

Counsel  for  the  Government,  hav- 
ing established  beyond  all  question 
that  the  massacre  took  place,  sought 
to  connect  Lord  Mayo  with  it. 
Sir  Henry  Bingham,  it  was  proved, 
had  left  the  convoy  at  the  Neale, 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Mayo's, 
and  that  it  was  to  save  him  that 
he  was  left  there  under  pretence  of 
being  sick  and  unable  to  travel. 
That  the  number  who  were  slain 
amounted  to  about  fourscore.;}: 

The  prisoner's  defence,  as  given 
in  Cox,  was,  that  ''he  had  no  com- 
mand of  the  party;  but  that  he,  with 
his  servants,  had  only  come  to 
attend  his  father ;  that  on  the  out- 
cry he  went  over  the  bridge,  and 
drew  his  s\^ord  with  the  design  to 
preserve  the  English,  but,  being  shot 
at  by  one  of  the  murtherers,  he  got 
a  horse,  having  lent  his  own  to  the 
Bishop  of  Killala  to  make  his 
escape,  and  rode  away  before  the 
murder  was  committed  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  not  fled  he  would  have  been 
killed  himself;  and  that  he  had  been 
always  kind  to  the  English,  and  pre- 
served many  of  them,  both  before 
and  after  that  time ;  and,  further, 
that  tiie  Bishop  of  Killala  had  de- 
clared to  him  that  he  believed  that 
this  transaction  (the  massacre)  was 
done  in  spight  to  the  prisoner,  and 


*     Lodge's  Peerage,"  vol  ii.,  p.  335. 

t  Ulick  Burke,  of  Castle  Hacket,  was  ancestor  of  the  family  of  which  tlie  writer  is  a 
memher— the  Burkes  of  Ower,  in  the  county  of  Gralway — vide  "Lodge's  Peerage,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  330. 
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by  letter  acknowledged  his  civility 
to  himself."  The  acts  of  kindness 
which  the  prisoner  and  his  father 
had  done  towards  the  English  are 
narrated  by  Henry  Bingham  in  his 
depositions,  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  prisoner  in  his  affidavit,  made, 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
trial,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
neither  the  prisoner  nor  his  fatlier 
had  any  animosity  to  the  English 
settlers. 

The  prisoner's  counsel,  having 
commented  on  the  total  absence  of 
evidence  to  connect  him  with  the 
massacre,  called  for  an  acquittal. 
Counsel  for  the  Government  replied, 
and  the  Court  divided,  when  it  was 
found  that  they  were  not  unani- 
mous ;  that  seven  —  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  Peter  Stubbers,  Humphrey 
Hurd,  John  Desborough,  Robert 
Ormsby,  John  Eyre,  and  Alexan- 
der Staples,  were  for  a  conviction ; 
and  four — Francis  Gore,  Thomas 
Davis,  Eobert  Clerk,  and  Charles 
Hoicroft,  were  for  an  acquittal. 
The  President,  Sir  Charles  Cooie, 
then  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
him,  and  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
was  executed  on  the  15th  of  January, 
in  Galway,  where  he  was  buried. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Lodge  that  the 
soldiers  appointed  to  shoot  him 
missed  him  three  times,  "but  at  last 
a  corporal,  blind  of  an  eye,  hit  him." 
His  estates  of  fifty  thousand  acres 
and  five  manors  were  then  seized  by 
the  Government,  and  his  orphan 
child  allowed  a  miserable  pittance 
of  £30  a  year.  Thus  perished  Theo- 
bald, third  Viscount  Mayo,  on  evi- 
dence which  was  sufficient  to  acquit 
him  ;  evidence  which  influenced  four 
even  of  his  wicked  judges  to  pro- 
nounce him  not  guilty  ;  and  we  can 


read  with  feelings  of  satisfaction 
that  others  have  denounced  that 
trial  as  a  mockery  upon  the  forms 
of  justice.*  That  a  dreadful  mas- 
sacre took  place,  which  not  even 
the  cruelties  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment, as  stated  in  Eroude,t 
could  justify,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt ;  but  that  Lord  Mayo  or 
his  father  was  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  that  massacre  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose.  Although  Miles, 
the  second  Viscount,  had  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  his  w^fe  was  a 
Protestant,  and  his  unfortunate  son 
was  a  Protestant  also,  and  he  was 
the  nobleman  who  had  sheltered  the 
Protestant  clergy  w^ho  were  flying 
from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other.  Lord  Mayo  was,  perhaps, 
wrong  in  not  accompanying  the 
convoy  to  Kil-e-monough  ;  but  if  he 
had  erred  in  not  doing  so,  his  son, 
whose  trial  we  have  just  told,  was 
unable  to  stay  the  eff*usion  of  blood. 
It  required  the  influence  of  the 
aged  prior  of  Ross  Abbey  to  do  so.;}: 
That  the  Government  of  the  Resto- 
ration did  not  believe  him  guilty  of 
having  hand,  act,  or  part  in  this 
atrocious  murder  is  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  Charles  II.  at  once 
restored  the  fourth  Viscount,  in 
1661,  to  the  enormous  estates  con- 
fiscated by  the  Commonwealth. 

A.D.  1653. — Other  courts  were 
now  established  upon  the  Con- 
naught  circuit.  The  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  First  Instance  sat  at 
the  Castle  of  Athlone,  and  from  this 
Court  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  but 
all  the  proceedings  of  this  Court 
are  unfortunately  lost.|l  having  been 
burnt  in  the  year  1711.  Its  me- 
thod of  procedure  is,  however,  well 
known.    To  the  Court  in  Athlone 


*  Lelands  "History  of  Ireland,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  394. 

f  Froude's  "English  in  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  80-86. 
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petitions  were  presented  in  the  first 
instance — the  case  was  opened  by 
counsel,  and,  if  unappealed  from, 
judgment  was  finally  marked,  and  a 
certificate  was  then  obtained  that 
the  claimant  had  either  success- 
fully prosecuted  or  failed  to  esta- 
blish his  claim.  If  the  claimant 
were  one  of  the  ancient  proprietors,* 
and  had  established  his  innocence, 
his  perfect  innocence,  then  a  cer- 
tificate was  made  out  that  he  was 
entitled,  under  the  8th  qualification 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  of  1G52, 
to  loss  only  one-third  of  his  estates, 
and  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
otlier  two-thirds.  That  certificate 
was  taken  to  the  commissioners 
(sitting  in  Loughrea)  for  the  setting 
out  of  lands.  These  made  out  his 
two-thirds,  executed  a  conveyance 
to  him,  and  issued  precept  to  the 
sheriff  to  put  him  in  possession. 
If,  however,  he  failed  to  show  that 
lie  was  entitled,  under  the  8th,  then 
his  next  chance  was  under  the  7th 
qualification,  which  was  reserved  for 
all  those  fighting  for  Charles  1.  and 
against  the  Commonwealth,  and 
his  privilege  then  was  to  lose  two- 
thirds  and  have  a  conveyance  of  one- 
third,  and  a  precept  to  that  etFect 
was  immediately  issued.  All  the 
other  qualifications  under  the  Act 
were  qualifications  of  exception  from 
pardon  of  life  and  estate. 

A.D.  1655. — In  this  year  Sir  James 
Donelan  was  once  more  appointed 
a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  no  mention  being  made  in  the 
patent  of  his  being  obliged  to  re- 
sign the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Con- 
naught. 

A.D.  1656. — Sir  James  Donelan 
was  this  year  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  proving  wills,  in 
all  cases  where  the  testator  died 
worth  more  than  £5.  ¥or  the  next 
four  years  he  presided  as  occasion 
might  require  in  his  several  courts, 


and  in  1060  w^as  promoted  to  the 
chief  seat  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Dublin  by  the  Government 
of  Charles  II.;  and  in  the  same  year 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  the  President  of 
the  Counaught  Presidency  Court, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Earl  ofMountrath.  The  in- 
structions given  to  him  on  this  occa- 
sion are  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
pointing  out  as  they  do  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Presidency  Court  of  Con- 
naught  at  the  period  of  the  restora- 
tion. 

"  IiXSTKUCTiONS  to  our  right  trusty 
and  well  beloved  cousin  and  councillor 
Charles  Earl  of  Mountrath,  our  Presi- 
dent of  our  Province  of  Connanght  in 
our  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  Wee  have 
by  a  commission  under  our  great  seal 
constituted  you  our  President  of  our 
Province  of  Connanght,  diligently  to 
hear  and  determine  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  our  council  there,  or  any 
two  of  them,  all  civil  actions  as  well 
real  as  personal,  and  all  suits  and  con- 
troversies whatever  betwixt  party  and 
party,  and  shall  punish  all  such  offences 
and  misdemeanours  in  such  manner 
and  form  and  according  to  such  process 
andprocesses  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
and  corporal  punishment,  as  had  or 
might  formerly  be  lawfully  used  in  the 
time  and  during  the  government  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  Ulick  Earl 
of  Clanricarde,  or  Charles,  the  Lord 
Ranelagh,  formerly  Lord  President  of 
that  province.  You  shall  keep  a  jail 
delivery  at  all  times  when  you  shall 
see  cause  within  the  said  province,  and 
therein  take  cognizance  of  all  treasons, 
felonies,  and  other  criminal  offences 
whatsoever,  and  proceed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  all  traytors,  felons,  and  other 
delinquents,  or  otherwise  punish  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  Ireland,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  justices 
of  jail  delivery  or  the  former  presidents 
of  our  province  might  or  used  to  do. 
You  shall  cause  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  be  administered  to  all  our  subjects 
inhabiting  that  province,  and  proceed 
according  to  law  against  such  as  re- 


Vide  Lingard's  "History  of  England,"  vol.  viii.,  appendix. 
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fuse  the  same.  Given  at  our  Council 
at  Whitehall,  17  March,  1,660  and  in 
the  13th  year  of  onr  raigne." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Connaught,  viz., 
Sir  James  Donelan,  Chief  Justice; 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam ;  the  Bishops 
ofElphin  and  Killala  ;  Lords  Eane- 
lagh  and  Colooney ;  Sirs  Eobert 
Hanuy,  George  Bingham,  Oliver  St. 
George,  Eobert  Law,  Edward  Crof- 
tou,  Baronets,;  Arthur  Gore,  Francis 
Garvey,  Eobert  Parker,  George  St. 
George,  Henry  Waddingtou,  and 
Eobert  Morgan,  Esquires. 

Lord  Mountrath  had  now  been 
President  of  Connaught  for  sixteen 
years.  He  had  served  under  the 
Commonwealth,  and  had  fought 
against  the  Crown,  and  the  Second 
Charles"  rewarded  his  long  hos- 
tility and  his  sudden  conversion  by 
heaping  lionours  upon  him.  But 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  those  honours  ; 
he  died  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1660,  and  was  interred  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  His  successor 
was  Lord  Berkley,  a  nobleman  of 
upright  intentions  and  moderate 
j)rinciples.  His  patent  is  dated  13th 
of  January,  1661.  The  Judges  once 
more  commenced  to  go  as  in  times 
past  the  Connaught  circuit,  and 
with  regularity,  twice  a  year,  but 
those  who  before  the  rebellion  prac- 
tised there  had  one  by  one  fallen 
away.  Thomas  Lynch  PitzMarcus 
was  gone,  so  were  John  Blake  and 
Eobert  Clarke  and  Geoffrey  Browne. 
As  in  the  vision  of  the  bridge  of 
Mirza,  Patrick  Darcy  stood  alone  ; 
his  learned  companions  were  gone, 
old  age  was  creeping  fast  upon  him  ; 
but  even  in  old  age  his  voice  was 
still  raised  on  behalf  of  his  native 
town.  Mr.  Hardman,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Galway"  (page  317),  states 
that  he  had,  so  late  as  1820,  in  his 
possession  in  manuscript  an  able  but 
ineflfectual  remoostrance  written  by 
;  that  great  lawyer  against  the  harsh 
treatment  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 


of  Galway  after  the  restoration. 
He  frequently  went  the  circuit 
during  the  immediately  succeeding 
years,  and  practised,  as  he  for- 
merly had  done,  before  Chief  Justice 
Donelan,  who  was  invariably  one  of 
the  Connaught  Judges  of  Assize, 
and  with  whom  was  now  associated 
Oliver  Jones,  then  Chief  Justice  of 
Connaught.  In  1665,  Sir  James 
Donelan  died,  and  it  is  said  in  the 
Liber  Munerum  Hibernise,  that  he 
was  buried  in  St.  Michaens's Church. 
iVo  such  entry,  however,  exists  in 
the  list  of  interments  in  that  sacred 
building,  and  it  appears  far  more 
probable  that  he  was  laid  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  where  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Miss  Brown,  of  Coolarne, 
county  of  Galway,  was  afterwards 
buried.  Sir  James  Donelan  left  at 
his  decease  a  son,  Nehemiah  Done- 
lan, who  became  a  leader  on  the 
Connaught  circuit,  and  was  Ee- 
corder  of  Galway  from  1691  to  1694. 
He  represented  Galway  from  1692 
to  1695,  was  made  Prime  Serjeant 
in  1693,  and  in  1695  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  picture 
of  this  distinguished  Judge,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  father,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant,  Dermot 
O'Conor  Donelan,  Esq.,  of  Sylane, 
county  of  Galway.  They  are  dressed, 
the  one  as  Chief  Justice,  in  the 
scarlet  robe  and  black  cap,  then 
(1665)  worn  by  the  members  of  the 
Bench ;  and  the  other  as  Chief 
Baron,  in  the  black  gown,  with  the 
wig  and  bands,  then  (1706)  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  as  the  dress 
alike  of  judges  and  of  lawyers. 
Patrick  Darcy  died  in  1668,  and 
was  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Kil- 
connell,  near  Aughrim. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year 
1672,  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  Connaught  circuit,  as  being  the 
last  year  of  the  Presidency  Court  of 
Connaught.  Its  last  President  was 
John  Lord  Kingston,  its  last  Chief 
Justice  was  William  Spring,  and  its 
last  Second  Justice  Sir  Ellis  Leigh- 
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lin.  On  the  Connauglit  circuit 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Connaught  was 
usually  associated  with  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
Dublin,  who  was  permanently  cho- 
sen by  the  Govern nient  of  the  day 
as  the  Connaught  circuiting  Judge. 
Before  parting  from  this  subject  we 
shall  merely  observe  that  the  Pre- 
sidency Court  of  Connaught  was,  in 
many  instances,  a  court  of  concur- 


rent jurisdiction  with  the  superior 
Courts  in  Dublin,  both  of  law  and 
of  equity.  On  the  circuit,  during 
the  remaining  years  of  Charles  II., 
were  many  lawyers  of  great  dis- 
tinction, the  most  remarkable  of 
whom  was  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  bet- 
ter known  and  better  remembered 
as  the  jovial  Sir  Toby  Butler. 

{To  he  continued.) 


SOME   MOEE    ULSTEE    STOEIES,   AFTEE  THE 
MANNEE  OF  DEAN  EAMSAY. 


one  of  those  parishes  in  Ulster 
where  the  people  are  almost  exclu- 
sively Presbyterians,  there  once 
lived  a  Koman  Catholic  called  Paddy 
McK.,  who  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  parish.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  Paddy  had  not 
been  very  regular  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  religious  duties  ;  and 
in  particular  had  for  many  years 
entirely  neglected  that  duty,  the 
discharge  of  which  is  thought  to 
be  of  paramount  importance  in 
all  churches — the  payment  of  his 
"  clargy."  At  length  the  time  came 
when  Paddy  was  to  die.  On  his 
death-bed  he  was  visited  by  some  of 
his  co-religionists,  who,  when  they 
heard  that  the  priest  had  not  been 
to  see  the  dying  man,  insisted  that 
he  should  be  sent  for  at  once,  which 
was  done,  and  the  priest  came.  His 
Reverence  knew  very  well  the  ex- 
tent of  Paddy's  shortcomings  in  the 
matter  of  "  dues ;"  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  he  thought  he 
now  had  of  making  the  defaulter  pay 
up  some  of  his  arrears.    For  this 


reason,  the  priest,  before  he  would 
do  anything  for  Paddy,  insisted  upon 
being  paid  his  fee,  which  he  said  was 
ten  pounds.  When  Paddy  was  told 
how  much  money  the  priest  wanted, 
he  groaned,  and  turning  himself  in 
the  bed,  "  wondered  where  he  was 
to  get  ten  pounds,  even  to  save  his 
soul."  For  a  time  the  priest  was 
obdurate.  Paddy  was  obdurate  also, 
and  the  higgling  lasted  long.  But 
eventually  the  priest  was  no  match 
for  Paddy.  Shilling  by  shilling,  and 
pound  by  pound,  his  Reverence  was 
beaten  down,  until  at  length  (as  the 
story  goes)  he  was  brought  to  say 
that  he  would  take  one  pound  for 
his  services,  but  not  a  farthing  less. 
Paddy  then  declared  his  ultimatum. 
He  produced  a  half-sovereign  out  of 
the  old  stocking  in  which  he  kept 
his  money,  and  offering  it  to  tlie 
priest,  said,  "  If  your  Reverence 
chooses  to  take  that,  you  may  go  ou 
with  your  work.  If  not,  I  will  do 
without  you  altogether,  and  take  niji 
chance  among  the  JPreshyterians.'^ 
Whether  the  priest  took  the  half- 
sovereign,  or  left  poor  Paddy  t* 
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take  his  chance  among  the  Presby- 
terians," the  story  does  not  say. 


Many  years  ago,  a  thick-headed 
countryman,  called  Alick  H.,  went 
with  his  bride-elect  to  be  married 
by  a  rector  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  those  days,  the  disci- 
pline of  that  Church  was  more  lax 
than  it  is  at  present,  aad  its  clergy- 
men, for  their  convenience,  occa- 
sionally celebrated  marriages  in 
their  own  houses.  Alick  asked  a 
friend  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  ap- 
proaching ceremony.  He  was  told 
that  when  it  came  to  that  part  of 
the  service  in  which  he  was  to  join, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  "  s;iy  after" 
the  clergyman;  that  is,  to  repeat 
whatever  words  the  clergyman  said. 
Thus  instructed,  Alick  stood  up  with 
his  fair  partner  that  was  to  be,  in 
the  rector's  parlour,  to  be  married. 
The  clergyman,  whose  name  was 
Mr.  W.,  when  he  came  to  that  part 
of  the  service  which  contains  the 
bridegroom's  marriage  vow,  prefaced 
it  with  the  usual  words,  "  Say  after 
me,"  addressed  to  the  bridegroom. 
Alick  thought  that  now  was  the 
time  when  he  was  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  ;  he  therefore  promptly 
repeated  the  clergyman's  words. 
"  Say  after  me,"  said  Alick  H.  The 
clergyman  thinking  there  was  some 
mistake,  said  to  Alick  a  second  time, 
"Say  after  me."  "  Say  after  me," 
a2;ain  said  Alick  H.  At  this  point 
the  rector's  attention  was  diverted 
from  Alick  to  a  pet  goat,  which 
at  that  minute  happened  to  come 
into  the  parlour.  "  Put  out  the 
goat,"  said  Mr.  W.  "  Put  out  the 
goat,"  said  Alick  H.  "  The  man's 
mad,"  said  Mr.  W.  "  The  man's 
mad,"  said  Alick  H.  How  long 
this  service  of  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  continued,  or  how  Alick 
and  his  bride  were  finally  married, 
we  cannot  tell. 


A  farmer  in   Ulster  had  two 


daughters,  one  of  whom  was  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  the  other  as 
much  the  reverse.  The  name  of  the 
handsome  daughter  was  Jean.  The 
name  of  the  other  was  Margaret, 
commonly  called  Peg,  or  Peggy. 
Jean  had  suitors  plenty ;  Peg  had 
none  at  all,  and  their  parents  were 
beginning  to  be  uneasy  that  their 
ugly  daughter  would  be  left  upon 
their  hands.  One  evening  a  young 
man  came  to  the  house,  evidently  in 
the  capacity  of  a  sweetheart  of  one 
of  the  girls,  and  made  himself  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  the  entire 
family.  When  he  had  left  the  room, 
and  (as  the  parents  thought)  quit- 
ted the  premises  altogether,  the 
father  and  mother  began  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  particular  object  of 
his  attentions.  The  mother  at  once 
said  that  he  was  "  after  Jean,"  and 
the  only  question  was,  whether  they 
were  to  let  him  have  their  handsome 
daughter  or  not.  "  Nae,"  said  the 
father,  "  we'll  no  gie  him  our  bonnv 
Jean;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll 
do,  ivell palm  Peg  upon  Imn''  The 
young  man  was  within  earshot  all 
the  time,  and  overheard  the  entire 
conversation.  Hearing,  therefore, 
the  plan  that  was  laid  for  his 
benefit,  he  put  his  head  inside  the 
room  door,  and  exclaimed,  "Indeed, 
then,  you'll  palm  none  of  your  ugly 
Peg  upon  me ;  "  saying  which,  he 
went  off  at  once,  to  escape  the  inflic- 
tion which  was  intended  for  him. 
In  the  neighbourhood  where  this 
incident  occurred,  when  a  man  mar- 
ries a  very  plain  woman,  it  is  usual 
for  people  to  sav,  "  They  have  palmed 
Peg  upon  him.''  Sometimes,  of 
course,  the  plainness  of  the  wife  is 
made  up  for  by  compensating  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who,  when  he  was  told  that  he 
would  have  difficulty  in  getting  a 
certain  one  of  his  daughters  off  his 
hands,  seeing  that  she  was  "  not 
very  bonny,"  said  that  he  "  would 
male  her  honny  wi'  guineas." 
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A  culprit  under  sentence  of  death, 
was  visited  a  few  hours  before  his 
execution,  by  his  minister,  who  sug- 
gested to  him  various  topics  of  con- 
solation, and  (amongst  other  things) 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
approaching  end,  by  telling  him  that 
on  that  very  nio;ht  he  should  "  sup 
with  the  Lord."  To  which  the  un- 
impressed convict  at  once  replied. 
"  Oh  !  hut  the  Lord  kens  I'm  nae 
supper  manP 

This  speech  rather  justifies  the 
view  of  the  efficacy  of  prison  minis- 
trations, which  was  taken  by  a  chap- 
lain of  one  of  our  gaols,  who,  when 
met  coming  out  of  a  prison,  and 
asked  what  he  had  been  doing  there, 
replied  that  he  had  been  polishing 
IricJcs — a  thing  which,  our  readers 
may  know,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  do, 
and  the  attempt  to  do  which  is  not 
a  very  profitable  employment  of 
time. 

But  this  chaplain  was  a  wag. 
Eeing  told  on  one  occasion  that  the 
Methodists  of  his  neighbourhood 
were  about  to  build  a  chapel  for 
themselves  on  the  ground  which 
liad  formerly  been  occupied  as  the 
parish  "  pound,"  or  place  of  confine- 
ment for  cattle  found  trespassing, 
he  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
selection  of  such  a  site  for  such  a 
purpose,  saying  that  "  It  had  alicaifs 
been  a  place  for  unruly  beasts.''' 


Of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  is  told  a  story 
somewhat  similar  to  one  which  is 
related  of  Archdeacon  Blackburne, 
whilst  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Navy.  It  is  said  of  this  minister, 
tliat  being  one  day  grossly  insulted 
on  the  public  road  by  an  unman- 
nerly fellow,  who  shook  his  fist  in 
his  lace,  and  said  what  he  would  do 
to  him  "  if  it  were  not  for  his  coat ; " 
he  deliberately  took  off"  his  black 
coat,  laid  it  upon  the  top  of  a  ditch, 
and  said,  "  Lie  you  there,  Divirdty, 
until  I  welt  this  hlackyuard  ;  "  and 


welt  the  blackguard  right  well  he 
did. 

Less  valorous  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Irishman  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  who  having  been  with  the 
insurgents  at  the  battle  of  Antrim, 
ran  away  home  from  the  battle-field 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him, 
and  hurling  %is  pike  into  a  bog, 
said,  "  Lie  you  there,  till  I  lift  you. 
The  Lord  send  me  peace  and  oppres- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  my  days^ 


From  time  immemorial  Presby- 
terian elders  have  been  supposed  to 
be  exceedingly  fond  of  money,  and 
many  a  joke  they  have  had  to  bear 
on  this  account.  But,  injustice  to 
the  elders,  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  are  in  general  as  careful  of 
congregational  money  as  of  their 
own.  In  particular,  they  nurse  and 
hoard  most  watchfully  tlie  "  collec- 
tions" which  are  made  on  Sundays 
in  their  respective  congregations, 
and  which  having  been  originally 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
are  still  generally  called  "  the  poor's 
money,"  although  since  the  intro- 
duction of  poor-rates  into  Ireland 
they  are  now,  in  most  cases,  applied 
to  other  purposes.  These  '*  collec- 
tions "  are  taken  up  after  the  ser- 
mon, by  the  elders,  who  go  round 
the  congregation  with  articles  in 
their  hands,  which  are  called  "  poor's 
boxes,"  and  which  they  present  to 
the  persons  present,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  drop  into  them  their 
several  contributions.  AVhen  tlie 
service  is  over,  the  contents  of  tliese 
various  boxes  are  emptied  out  on  a 
table  in  the  session-room,  and  care- 
fully counted.  Sometimes  the  rage 
of  the  elders  is  excited  by  finding 
bad  half-pence,  and  occasionally  even 
old  buttons  amongst  "  the  collec- 
tion ;  "  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
hearts  are  sometimes  uplifted  by 
the  sight  of  silver  and,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, gold  in  "  the  poor's  box." 
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In  a  certain  congregation  in 
Ulster,  there  was  once  a  ruling 
elder  who  dearly  loved  a  good  "  col- 
lection." One  Sunday  this  elder 
found  in  his  "box"  a  sovereigu, 
which  had  been  put  in  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  lately  come  to  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  elder 
was  almost  wild  with  joy.  Some 
one,  however,  suggested  that  the 
sovereign  ought  to  be  returned  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  evidently 
put  it  in  by  mistake.  Mist  ale!'' 
(said  the  elder),  there's  nae  mistalc. 
There  can  he  nae  mistaJc.  There 
shall  he  nae  misfah;"  and,  saying 
so,  he  put  the  sovereign  into  his 
pocket,  and  marched  off  with  it,  to 
deposit  it  at  once  in  the  congre- 
gational strong-box,  which  was  kept 
in  his  house. 

On  another  occasion  this  same 
elder,  seeing  a  good  many  strangers 
present  one  Sunday  amongst  the 
congregation  of  which  he  had  charge, 
issued  a  verbal  order  of  the  day  to 
his  brother  elders  in  the  session- 
room  with  respect  to  their  collect- 
ing of  the  poor's  money,  somewhat 
to  the  following  effect  :  "  I  see," 
(said  he),  "  that  there  are  a  lot  o' 
the  ither  hoose  folk  here  to-day.  It's 
nae  often  we  hae  the  chance  o'gettin' 
onything  frae  them.  When  you're 
gaun  roun'  wi'  the  boxes,  dinna 
miss  yin  o'  them." 


In  most  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions new  elders  are  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  minister  and 
the  existing  elders,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  congregation,  which 
approval  is  ascertained  by  the 
minister  reading  out  from  the 
pulpit  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  nominated,  when,  if 
no  objection  is  made  to  any  of 
them,  silence  is  supposed  to  imply 
consent  to  their  appointment.  On 
most  occasions  this  latter  proceed- 
ing is  merely  formal,  but  some- 


times there  are  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  In  a  certain  con- 
gregation the  minister  was  one  day 
reading  out  as  usual  the  names  of 
persons  who  had  been  nominated 
by  the  existing  session  as  ad- 
ditional elders.  Most  of  the  names 
passed  without  comment :  but 
when  the  name  of  one  of  the  no- 
'  minees,  who  was  a  grocer  and 
provision  merchant,  was  read  out, 
some  one  exclaimed,  "  I  object 
to  that  man  being  made  an  elder." 
The  minister  was  taken  aback ;  for 
a  time  he  did  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  such  an  unusual  occurrence, 
but  at  length  he  asked  the  objector 
why  he  objected  to  Mr.  So-and-so 
being  made  an  elder.  "  Because  " 
(was  the  reply)  "  his  pun  o'  hutter 
always  wants  twa  ounces.'''  The 
elder  elect,  as  well  as  his  butter, 
had  evidently  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting. 


A  few  years  ago,  a  distinguished 
preacher,  who  was  also  a  remark- 
ably well  made  man,  and  who  showed 
off  his  fio;ure  to  the  best  advantaoje 
by  dressing  in  the  old  clerical  cos- 
tume of  knee-breeches  and  silk 
stockings,  was  officiating  for  a 
brother  minister  in  a  country  con- 
gregation in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
After  service,  the  minister  of  the 
congregation  asked  an  old  woman, 
one  of  his  hearers,  what  she  thought 
of  the  sermon.  "  Indeed,  minister" 
(said  the  old  woman  in  reply),  I'm 
nae  great  judge  o'  sermons  ;  hut  Lord 
hless  my  sowl,  what  a  fine  pair  o' 
legs  the  man  has  yot."  Th'e  good 
lady  evidently  a(i mired  muscular 
Christianity,  and  liked  a  preacher 
with  a  good  understanding. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  a  certain  village  in  Ulster 
gained  for  itself  an  unenviable 
notoriety  by  the  disregard  which 
its  people  exhibited  for  the  Lord's 
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day.  Horse  races  and  cock-fights 
were  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  it  was  generally 
on  Sundays  that  these  sports  were 
held.  One  day  an  inhabitant  of 
this  ungodly  place,  a  carter,  was 
driving  his  horse  and  cart  through 
a  neighbouring  town  on  a  Sunday ; 
it  happened  to  be  the  time  when 
the  people  were  going  to  their 
several  places  of  worship,  and  as 
the  carter  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  cracking  his  whip,  and  shout- 
ing at  his  horse,  the  good  folks  were 
sadly  scandalized  at  such  behaviour. 
At  length  a  magistrate  caused  the 
man  to  be  arrested,  and  his  horse 
and  cart  taken  up.  The  carter 
could  not  imagine  the  reason  for 
such  a  proceeding.  He  asked  in 
amazement  w^hat  he  had  done  to 
merit  such  treatment.  He  was  told 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
drive  his  horse  and  cart  through 
the  town  on  a  Sunday.  "  Sun- 
day  I "  (said  he),  "  hlessings  on  sweet 

Sallij  ,  where  they  hee^p  no  Siui- 

dayr 


Some  congregations  in  Ulster 
were  formerly  not  very  liberal  in 
their  payment  of  the  "supplies" 
who  officiated  for  them  in  the 
occasional  absence  of  their  own 
ministers.  A  preacher  was  once 
sent  on  this  sort  of  duty  to  a  con- 
gregation such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. On  his  return  home,  he 
was  asked  by  a  neighbour  what 
had  been  the  subject  of  his  sermon. 
He  said,  "  The  Witch  of  Endor." 
"Well"  (said  his  friend),  "  and  what 
did  you  make  of  the  Witch  of 
Eudor  ?  "  "  Oh  !  just  the  old  six- 
and-eight  pence''  (was  the  reply), 
hut  they  gave  me  a  feed  of  oats  for 
my  horse.'' 


A  Presbyterian  minister,  having 
been  many  years  in  one  congrega- 
tion, bad  repeated  his  old  sermons 


so  often,  that  his  people  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  them,  and  had 
names  for  each  of  them,  by  which 
they  were  popularly  known.  One 
Sunday,  a  member  of  this  minister's 
congregation  was  on  his  way  home 
from  "  meeting,"  when  he  was  met 
by  another  member,  who,  however, 
had  not  been  at  public  worship  that 
day.  "  Well"  (asked  the  absentee), 
"  what  was  our  minister  at  to-day  ? 
Was  he  hanging  Hainan  again?" 
alluding  to  one  of  the  minister's 
old  sermons,  which  was  taken  from 
a  well-known  incident  in  Old  Tes- 
tament history. 


Another  minister  was  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  his  old  sermons  in  a 
small  wooden  vessel,  called  a  '*  fir- 
kin," the  proper  use  of  which  was 
to  hold  butter.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ings, when  this  minister  wanted  a 
sermon  for  the  services  of  the  day, 
he  took  the  one  that  was  at  the 
top  of  the  firkin.  When  he  had 
preached  it,  he  put  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  firkin;  so  that  in  this  way 
he  went  on  regularly  through  his 
stock  of  sermons,  and  he  called  the 
operation  "  turning  the  firkin." 


The  number  of  sermons  which 
some  ministers  had  in  old  times 
for  pulpit  use  was  not  very  large. 
A  minister  of  this  class  having  been 
told  on  one  occasion  that  so  soon 
as  he  left  the  pulpit  on  a  certain 
Sunday,  it  would  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  an  adverse  party  amongst 
his  hearers,  determined  to  defeat 
this  design,  and  did  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  On  the  Sunday  named 
he  took  up  with  him  into  the  pulpit 
his  entire  stock  of  sermons,  which 
some  accounts  represent  as  having 
been  a  whole  dozen,  and  some  as 
only  half-a-dozen.  However,  let  the 
number  have  been  what  it  may,  he 
preached  them  every  one  in  succes- 
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sion.  Having  gone  over  Lis  entire 
stock,  and  his  opponents  still  keep- 
ing their  seats,  he  began  again  with 
the  sermon  which  he  had  preached 
first,  and  was  about  to  repeat  them 
every  one  over  again.  But  this  was 
too  much  even  for  the  doggedness 
of  his  enemies.  They  saw  there  was 
no  use  in  contending  with  such  a 
man.  They,  therefore,  rose  in  a 
body  and  left  the  house.  So  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  the  minister 
coolly  came  dow^n  from  the  pulpit, 
locked  his  meeting-house  door  be- 
hind him,  and  marched  home  in 
triumph  wnth  his  dozen  or  half 
dozen  sermons,  which  had  done  such 
good  service  that  day. 


In  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  there  was  a 
half-witted  creature,  called  "  Fool 
Jamey,"  who  was  a  regular  atten- 
dant upon  public  worship,  and  who 
was  also  most  warmly  attached  to 
his  old  minister.  When  this  mi- 
nister died  Jamey,  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  any  other  person  being 
allowed  to  occupy  his  pulpit.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  old  minister's  death,  when  a 
stranger  mounted  the  pulpit  stairs, 
Jamey  was  sadly  displeased,  and  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  in  various 
ways.  But  his  indignation  reached 
its  climax  when  the  strange  minister 
began  to  preach.  He  interrupted 
the  sermon  continually,  and  at 
length  he  shouted  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "  P^^'  Mm  doon,  'piC  him 
(loon,  he  can  preach  nane.""  To 
Jamey 's  great  surprise  and  disgust 
the  peo[)le  did  not  "  pu'  doon  "  the 
strange  minister;  but  the  faithful 
creature  was  not  to  be  thus  defeated. 
He  saw  that  the  intruder  into  his  old 
friend's  pulpit  was  one  of  those  minis- 
ters who  read  their  sermons,  or  (as  it 
was  called)  "preached  from  paper." 
He,  therefore,  rose  deliberately  from 
his  seat,  and  going  outside,  closed 


all  the  shutters  of  the  windows' 
leaving  the  house  in  utter  darkness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  thus 
caused,  "  Fool  Jamey  "  popped  his 
head  in  at  one  of  the  doors,  and 
called  out  to  the  baffled  intruder  into 
his  old  minister's  pulpit,  '"''T'reach 
noo,  preach  noo.'^ 


A  late  Bishop  of  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church  began  his  clerical 
career  as  the  curate  of  a  parish  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  When  there,  he 
happened  one  day  to  lose  his  sermon 
as  he  came  home  from  church.  On 
the  following  day  he  put  up  a  notice 
offering  a  reward  for  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  sermon,  to  which  he 
appended  the  singular  postscript: 
^'■jST.B.  It  can  he  of  no  use  to  any  one 
except  the  owner Report  said  that 
his  Reverence  was  probably  "  the 
owner"  of  the  sermon,  in  the  same 
sense  as  was  another  clergyman, 
who,  when  he  was  asked  if  a  sermon 
which  he  had  lately  preached  was 
"  his  own,"  replied,  "  I  should  think 
that  it  vi?i^,for  I  gave  my  good  half- 
crown  for  it,'^ 


A  late  dignitary  in  the  Irish 
Established  Church,  who  prided 
himself  greatly  on  his  pulpit  powers, 
and  who  was  especially  anxious  to 
pass  himself  off  as  an  extempo- 
raneous preacher,  was  officiating 
once  in  a  country  congregation,  and, 
as  usual,  had  made  a  great  flourish 
"  without  the  paper."  After  service, 
he  asked  the  sexton  in  the  vestry- 
room  what  he  thought  of  his  per- 
formance. "  Oh  "  (said  the  sexton 
in  reply),  ifs  your  Reverence  that 
CAN  preach.  That  sermon,  as  Tou 
gave  it  to  us  to-day  was  not  like  the 
same  sermon  that  it  teas  last  Sunday 
iohen  our  own  man  preached  it."" 
The  two  divines  had  evidently  got 
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their  materials  out  of  the  same 
quarry. 


Another  Church  clergyman  was 
a  regular   "  Nimrod,"   a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord,  aud  a  con- 
stant attendant  in  the  hunting-field. 
He  had  a  favourite  black  horse,  who, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  skin 
being  remarkably  smooth  and  glossy, 
was  called  by  his  master  "  iSatin." 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  evil  one,  "  Satan,"  is 
vulo^arly  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
spelled  "  Satin."     Hence  it  hap- 
pened that  the  parson's  black  steed, 
being  caded  "Satin,"  was  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  namesake  of  the 
Devil.    On  one  occasion  the  hounds 
of  the  district  were  appointed  to 
meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
clergyman's  church.    It  was  one  of 
the  days  when  there  is  week-day 
service,  and  our  good  parson  thought 
that  he  might  for  once  combine  duty 
with  pleasure.    He  therefore  threw 
a   great    coat    over    his  hunting 
'*  scarlet,"  and,  mounting   his  fa- 
vonrite  "  Satin,"  rode  off  to  church, 
intending  to  join   the  chase  after 
service.    Arrived  at  his  church,  he 
tied  his  steed  by  the  bridle  to  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard,  and  went 
into  the  church  to  don  liis  surplice 
and  perform  the  service.  Whilst 
doing  so,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  pretty 
constantly  upon  "  Satin,"  whom  he 
could  see  through  one  of  the  church 
windows.     Sooner   than   he  had 
expected    the   hounds    came  up. 
"  Satin"  heard  the  well-known  cry, 
and  instinctively  looked  towards  the 
church  which  he  had  seen  his  ma^iter 
enter,  expecting  that  so  soon  as  he 
knew  what  was  going  on  he  w^ould 
come  out  at  once  and  take  his  place 
in  the  hunting-field.    But  no  rnast^T 
made   his    appearance.     "  Satin  " 
then   neighed   Joud   and  long  to 
attract  his  master's  attention,  and 
to  remind  him  of  his  neglected  duty. 
Still  no  master  came.     *'  Satin  " 


could  not  understand  what  was 
wrong.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
hounds  came  sweeping  past.  The 
sight  was  too  much  for  "  Satin." 
Seeing  that  his  master,  for  some 
reason  or  other  could  not  be  induced 
to  join  in  the  sport,  he  determined 
to  do  a  little  hunting  on  his  own  ac- 
count. With  one  tug  he  broke  the 
bridle  which  fastened  him  to  the 
gate.  At  one  bound  he  cleared  the 
gate  itself,  and  then  with  head  and 
tail  erect,  but  without  his  rider  he 
set  ofi"  at  full  speed  after  the  yelping 
pack.  From  the  reading-desk  his 
master  had  seen  all  that  had  haj)  - 
pened.  He  had  witnessed  with  ab- 
sorbing interest  the  anxiety  shown 
by  his  favourite  horse  that  he  should 
come  out  and  join  him  in  the  sport. 
He  had  gratefully  appreciated  the 
repeated  "calls"  which  the  faithful 
creature  had  addressed  to  him  to 
this  efi*ect ;  and  when  '*  Satin,"  find- 
ing that  his  master  could  not  or 
would  not  come,  bounded  over  the 
churchyard  gate  without  him,  that 
master  could  restrain  his  delight  no 
longer.  He  forgot  the  sacred  place 
in  which  he  was,  and  the  sacred 
duty  in  which  he  was  professedly 
engaged.  He  remembered  only  the 
gallant  feat  which  he  had  just  seen 
performed  by  his  beloved  steed,  and, 
clapping  his  hands  in  ecstacy,  ex- 
claimed,— "  Well  jumped.  Satin. 
He's  off,  hy  Jove.'' 


In  old  times,  the  attendance  of 
worshippers  in  some  of  the  parish 
churches  in  Ireland  was  merely 
nominal.  In  a  neighbourhood  which 
was  thus  situated,  it  was  determined 
some  years  ago  to  ask  the  clergymen 
of  the  various  houses  of  worship  to 
allow  their  several  collections  for 
the  poor  on  a  certain  Sunday  to  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  funds 
of  a  local  Mendicity  Association. 
Amongst  others  a  rector  of  the 
Established  Church  was  solicited  to 
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this  efFect,  and  at  once  consented  to 
do  as  was  required.  The  friends  of 
the  charity,  being  anxious  to  know 
the  approximate  amount  of  the  bene- 
factions on  which  they  might  reckon 
from  this  source,  asked  tbe  rector 
what  the  Sunday  collections  in  his 
church  were  on  an  average.  He  re- 
plied that  they  varied  considerably, 
hut  that  they  mi ght safely  beset  down 
at  from  one  halfpenny  up  to  three 
halfpence* 


An  Irish  schoolmaster — himself 
one  of  the  old  school — was  required, 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education, 
to  fill  up  a  return,  stating  amongst 
other  things,  whether  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  were  read  in  his  school, 
and  what  '*  version  "  was  used.  The 
teacher  replied,  that  the  Scriptures 
were  read  regularly  in  his  school, 
but  that  as  to  "  varsion "  of  any 
kind  (meaning  evidently  diversion, 
or  "  divarsion"  as  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  Scoto-Irish,)  "  no- 
thing of  the  sort  had  ever  been 
allowed  in  his  school  since  he  tooh 
charge.'" 


Wlien  a  lady  has  been  guilty  of 
"  an  indiscretion,"  she  is  politely 
said  to  have  committed  a  '■'■faux 
pas.''  A  gentleman  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  wliose  knowledge  of  the 
I'rench  language  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive, or  at  least  whose  pronuncia- 
tion of  that  language  was  not  very 
correct,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
with  respect  to  such  cases,  that  the 
lady  had  ''let  a  fox  pass;''  thus 
varying  the  form  of  the  euphuistic 
expression  without,  perhaps,  alter- 
ing the  idea  which  it  was  intended 
to  convey. 


An  old  shepherd  in  tiie  north  of 
Ireland,  who  knew  not  dug  about 


any  of  the  three  E's,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  kept  for 
many  years  the  count  of  his  flock 
by  cutting  a  nick  on  his  stick  for 
every  sheep  that  was  committed  to 
his  charge.  This  tally  he  compared 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  the 
sheep  in  the  field,  pointing  first  to  a 
nick,  and  saying,  "  there's  a  nick  ;  " 
and  then  pointing  to  a  correspond- 
ing sheep,  and  saying,  "  there's  a 
sheep."  One  day  when  he  was 
thus  employed,  he  had  got  over  the 
most  of  his  usual  rhyme,  "  there's  a 
nick  and  there's  a  sheep — there's  a 
nick  and  there's  a  sheep,"  without 
perceiving  any  discrepancy  between 
the  nicks  and  the  sheep.  But  when 
he  came  to  the  last  nick,  he  could 
see  no  corresponding  sheep.  He 
therefore  varied  the  expression,  and 
exclaimed,  ''there's  a  nick,  but  whar's 
the  sheep  ?  " 


A  half-witted  servant  boy,  who 
was  kept  about  a  gentleman  farmer's 
house,  in  Ulster,  as  much  for  charity 
as  anything  else,  was  one  day  driving 
home  his  master's  cows,  wl^en  unfor- 
tunately he  struck  one  of  them  with 
a  stone,  which  lamed  the  cow  so 
badlv,  that  she  could  scarcely  walk. 
When  the  boy  saw  what  he  had 
done,  he  was  greatly  frightened,  and 
began  to  tlnnk  what  he  should  say 
to  his  master,  to  keep  himself  free 
from  blame,  fi'or  this  purpose  he 
concocted,  in  succession, several  false 
stories,  which  he  repeated  audibly 
to  himself,  "  to  see  if  they  would 
do."  But  not  one  of  them  would 
"  do."  At  the  end  of  each  of  them, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  Jamey,  that  story  ivont  tell." 
At  length  he  thought  he  would  try 
how  the  true  story  would  "  do." 
He  therefore  repeated  to  hims(4f 
the  occurrence  as  it  had  actually 
happened.  It  "  did  "  famously. 
"  Aye,  Jamey  "  (said  he,  to  himself), 
"  that  story  will  tell."  His  master, 
39—2 
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who  had  overheard  the  soliloquy, 
added, — "  Tes,  Jamey,  the  true  story 
always  tells  tTie  lest^ 


A  gentleman  of  ancient  family, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  com- 
pelled some  years  ago  to  sell  his 
ancestral  demesne.  In  this  de- 
mesne were  some  splendid  trees,  of 
which  the  proprietor  was  exceed- 
ingly fond.  Indeed  he  loved  them 
with  an  affection  almost  personal. 
Shortly  after  the  sale  of  his  estate 
the  gentleman  died.  His  demesne, 
with  his  beloved  plantations,  after 
passing  through  two  or  three  hands, 
at  length  became  the  property  of  a 
railway  contractor,  who  bought  it 
principally  on  account  of  its  timber. 
It  was  not  long,  therefore,  until  the 
axe  of  the  destroyer  was  set  to  work 

amongst  the  woods  of  Killy  . 

This  caused  a  general  feeling  of  re- 
gret in  the  neighbourhood,  but  this 
feeling  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  anguish  which  the  destruction 


of  these  trees  caused  to  an  old 
retainer  of  the  family,  who  had 

been  forester  at  Killy  for  many 

years.  This  faithful  creature  had 
been  the  constant  companion  of  his 
late  master  in  his  walks  through  his 
beloved  plantations,  and  had  come 
to  be  nearly  as  fond  of  the  trees  as 
was  his  master  himself  When  he 
first  heard  that  these  trees  were 
being  cut  down  for  railway  sleepers, 
he  rushed  distracted  to  the  spot, 
and  tried  to  stop  the  men  in  their 
work  of  destruction,  but  of  course 
the  poor  fellow  was  not  attended 
to.  He  then  ran  off  to  his  master's 
grave,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  striking  the  sod 
violently  with  his  fists,  he  ex- 
claimed,— "  Colonel,  dear,  get  up. 
Get  up  at  once,  Colonel,  dear. 
They're  cutting  down  all  your  trees 
in  the  home  parh.'"  The  Colonel 
did  not  "get  up,"  but  his  faithful 
forester  was  soon  laid  beside  him, 
for  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  in 

Killy         demesne  broke  the  poor 

fellow's  heart. 
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MY  SEAT  IN  CHURCH. 


By  Egbert  Curtis, 


Author  of  "  The  Identification,"    Sea- Coast  Statlo7i,"  "  James  McGrath"  8fc. 


YoTJxa  Harry  Arcbdal  and  I  had 
been  schoolfellows  together,  and 
were  now  both  of  us  jibs  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Arcbdal  was  of  a 
pleasant  and  vivacious  disposition, 
probably  arising  from  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  coupled  to  an  in- 
nate and  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit 
in  his  composition.  This  he  was  at 
all  times — like  most  people,  pos- 
sessed of  so  dangerous  a  gift — prone 
to  exercise,  without  much  considera- 
tion for  those  upon  whom  it  was 
expended.  Careless  of  the  conse- 
quences, Archdal  would  not  lose  an 
opportunity  of  making  use  of  a  smart 
repartee  or  pun,  principally  upon 
a  name,  if  possible,  no  matter  how 
inopportune  the  occasion,  how  great 
the  disparity  of  age  or  station,  or 
how  evidently  calculated  to  hurt  the 
feelings,  or  even  to  estrange  the 
friendship  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

To  do  Archdal  justice,  however, 
his  wit  was  genuine  and  first-rate 
of  its  kind.  When  given  way  to, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  but  too 
frequently,  it  left  nothing  that  could 
amend  or  improve  it  per  se;  nothing 
to  be  wished  for,  in  fact,  except  that 
in  many  instances  it  had  not  been 
used  at  all. 

Although  not  unconscious  of  a 
strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  my 
own  nature,  and  a  fair  share  of  wit 
to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and,  although 
I  could  not  help  to  a  great  extent 
enjoying  in  my  heart  the  abstract 
wit  of  my  friend,  I  was  averse  to 
the  impolitic  and  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  upon  all  occasions 


he  flung  it  from  him.  Of  a  more 
sombre  and  calculating  temperament 
than  he,  I  had  often  taken  him  to 
task  for  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  he  gave  licence  to  his  tongue, 
however  elegantly  and  well-turned 
his  witticisms  might  be.  Archdal 
would  only  laugh  and  reply,  "  Don't 
fear.  Carlo  boy,  I  find  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  rather  liked  for  being 
'jolly;'  come,  put  a  smiling  face 
on,  old  fellow  ;  you  know  they  say, 
'laugh  and  be  fat;'  and  I  daresay 
I  should  weigh  thirteen  stone  or 
thereabouts,  where  Charlie  Clinton 
would  be  hoisted  up  by  nine." 

Well,"  said  I,  "Hal,  I  shall  not 
argue  the  point  with  you,  you  must 
take  your  own  way." 

"  You  need  not,"  he  replied, 
"  you  know  a  point  is  that  which 
has  no  parts  nor  magnitude — eh,  old 
boy?" 

"  You  are  incorrigible,"  I  re- 
marked, and  I  changed  the  subject. 

Few  young  men  of  the  time  were 
churchgoers,  except  to  the  doors  of 
such  churches  as  they  knew  the 
girls  they  wished  to  see  in  their 
"  congregation  bonnets,"  as  Hal  • 
called  them,  attended.  And  here 
they  arrived,  when  all  was  nearly 
over,  and  stood  in  groups  of  three 
or  four  at  the  different  doors,  which, 
by  frequent  observation,  they  knew 
would  be  a  "  sure  find,"  as  Hal  also 
called  that.  Young  and  harum- 
scai  am  as  I  was  in  most  things,  this 
was  one,  I  must  do  myself  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  I  neither  practised 
nor  approved  of.  I  always  went — 
apparently  at  least — like  a  good 
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Christian  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  demeaned  myself  with 
due  solemnity  duriug  the  service.  I 
was  no  hanger  on  at  the  doors  to 
watch  the  girls  as  they  came  out — 
"  outdoor  relief,"  as  my  witty  friend 
Archdal  called  that  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. I  knew  Archdal's  girl 
well  by  appearanc©,  which  was  as 
much  as  he  did  himself;  and  in  his 
admiration  of  her  he  had  certainly 
shown  most  excellent  taste,  as  well 
as  sound  judgment,  if  he  could  only 
exercise  it  to  any  good  purpose,  for 
Carrie  Barton,  as  Hal  would  persist 
in  calling  her,  was  very  beautiful, 
and  had  lots  of  tin,"  which  was 
his  way  of  expressing  that  important 
fact  also.  But  how  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  her  name  was  Caroline, 
and  that  she  had  £6,000  fortune, 
was  a  mystery  which  he  never  di- 
vulged even  to  me. 

Neither  Archdal  nor  myself  had 
been  born  to  estates  or  indepen- 
dence, and  a  profession  of  some 
kind  was  all  that  either  of  us  could 
look  to.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
first  practising  solicitors  in  the  city, 
and,  fortunately  for  Hal,  he  had  but 
one  other  child,  a  son  also.  He  had 
already,  out  of  his  bills  of  costs," 
purchased  a  small  property  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  under  the  Ulster 
tenant  right,  and  this  my  friend 
Hal  must  inherit,  and  so  far  he  was 
richer  in  prospective  as  well  as  in 
pocket  money  than  I  was. 

Old  Archdal's  object  and  hope 
was  to  push  his  eldest  sou  well  up 
in  the  profession  which  was  looked 
upon  (/rethought  unjustly)  as  a  step 
above  his  own.  Hal  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  clever  lad,  and  the  ex- 
hibition  of  so  much  real  wit  at  his 
early  age  caused  his  father  to  select 
him  for  the  post  of  honour  at  the 
Bar;  while  his  younger  son,  who, 
though  not  quite  so  talented,  was 
shrewd  withal,  should  he  content 
to  follow  in  his  own  steps,  with  the 
certainty  of  one  day  falling  into 
his  shoes,  which  he  knew  woi*ld  fit 


him  comfortably,  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  the  grist  to  his 
brother's  mill. 

"  Hal,  you  are  a  clever  fellow," 
old  Archdal  would  say,  "  and  if  you 
mind  yourself,  I  am  not  too  old  to 
see  you  Attorney- General,  if  not 
on  the  bench." 

But  the  words,  "  if  you  mind 
yourself,"  were  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  truth,  or  otherwise  of 
the  prophecy,  might  turn.  I  was 
the  second  son  of  a  large  family, 
and  my  prospect  at  best  was  that 
of  commencing  life  as  a  curate, 
with  half  a  hundred  ifs  to  be 
blotted  out  of  the  programme  be- 
fore I  could  hope  for  promotion. 

Harry  Archdal,  however,  though 
wild  and  volatile,  did  not  neglect 
himself — rather  the  contrary  since 
he  took  a  fancy  to  Miss  Barton. 
He  knew  she  was  of  an  excellent 
family,  and  a  young  lady  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  a  snob, 
or  a  dunce,  should  he  ever  come  to 
know  her,  which  was  his  difficult 
point.  Besides,  his  father  was 
keeping  him  well  up  to  the  mark 
for  his  wig  and  gown. 

As  yet  he  knew  Miss  Barton  but 
by  sight,  and  the  reputation  of  her 
"  tin  can,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  this, 
he  said,  was  always  rattling  in  his 
ears,  like  a  fellow  trying  to  collect 
a  swarm  of  bees.  But  he  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  procure 
an  introduction  ;  and  he  was  aware 
that  the  more  legitimate,  and  the 
less  owing  to  a  casual  coincidence 
the  introduction  might  be,  the  more 
hopeful,  if  less  romantic,  the  ac- 
quaintance was  likely  to  become. 

As  I  was  destined  for  the  church, 
and  regularly  attended  the  minis- 
try of  one  of  the  best  preachers 
in  the  city,  it  may  not  be  won- 
dered at  if  I  really  imbibed  a  reve- 
rence and  decorum  in  my  attend- 
ance, and  even  iji  speaking  of  all 
matters  relating  thereto.  I  could 
on  any  Sunday,  at  luncheon  in  my 
rooms,  give  Harry  Archdal  a  toler- 
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ably  accurate  account  of  the  ser- 
mon. On  one  or  two  occasions 
he  asked  me  what  was  the  text, 
and  the  several  portions  of  the 
subject,  which  he  called  "  long 
division,"  and  when  he  found  that 
I  was  able  to  answer  him,  he  said, 
"  Thank  you  parson  Clinton,  there 
is  no  need  for  my  going  to  church 
while  I  can  get  a  sermon  and  my 
lunch  here  together." 

The  church  which  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending,  was  one  where 
the  ministers  and  the  expenses  were 
supported  by  the  congregation,  who 
rented  their  seats.  But  there  were 
some  actually  free  seats  along  the 
galleries,  in  the  passages  between 
the  windows  and  the  rented  pews ; 
these  were  supposed  to  be  for 
casual  attendants.  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  a  young  collegian  like 
myself,  could  not  think  of  lessen- 
ing his  pocket-money  by  paying  a 
guinea  or  five-and-twenty  shillings 
a  year  for  a  seat,  even  in  a  church 
whose  rector  it  was  a  positive  plea- 
sure to  hear  preach.  I  sat,  there- 
fore, in  one  of  the  free  seats  in  the 
left  gallery,  and  almost  immediately 
opposite  to  where  Miss  Caroline 
Barton,  and  her  mother  and  sisters 
sat.  I  confess  to  having  remarked 
them  particularly,  knowing  my 
friend  Archdal's  peculiarity  of  dis- 
position towards  the  elder  girl. — 
What  if  a  peculiarity  of  disposi- 
tion upon  my  own  part  should  ever 
arise  in  the  same  direction  ?  And 
yet  I  was  beginning  to  feel  that  such 
a  thing  was  not  impossible. 

I  had  often  asked  Archdal  to 
come  in  time  to  church,  and  to 
come  in  with  me ;  and  however 
wrong  it  may  have  been  to  suggest 
such  a  motive,  I  pleaded  the  fact 
that  he  could  see  Miss  Barton  the 
whole  service  through,  if  he  sat 
with  me  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  All 
he  wanted — or  pretended  to  want — 
was  to  see  her  pass  out  close  to  him, 
and  to  walk  behind  her  to  a  certain 
turn,  when  the  service  was  over. 


I  myself  had  been  so  constant 
an  attendant  at  this  church,  that  I 
came  in  one  Sunday  for  a  rather 
plain  hint  from  the  rector,  directed 
in  his  sermon  to  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  constantly  attending, 
and  who  never  seemed  to  remember 
that  the  only  means  of  support  for 
the  minister,  arid  other  expenses, 
was  the  sum  realised  by  the  yearly 
rental  of  the  seats,  together  with 
the  Sunday  contributions  from  the 
congregation.  That  the  free  seats 
were  intended  for  the  poorer  portion 
of  the  parishioners,  and  such  per- 
sons as  came  only  occasionally.  The 
hint  was  neatly  and  delicately  put, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  put 
strongly.  I  felt  that  Harry  Arch- 
dal's system  of  church-going  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  the  minis- 
ter's remarks  not  applying  to  him, 
while  I  was  equally  certain  that 
perhaps  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual within  the  church  to  whom 
they  came  home  so  forcibly  as  to 
myself. 

My  friend  Archdal  could  afford 
to  pay  a  guinea  a  year  for  a  seat, 
much  better  than  I  could,  but  he 
had  no  notion  of  taking  one ;  while 
I  had  been  so  conscience-stricken 
by  the  minister's  remarks,  that  I 
was  most  anxious  to  do  so — yes,  I 
would  screw  in  other  ways  to  make 
up  the  price  of  a  seat.  The  paro- 
chial year  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  was  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  all  seat-holders  paid  in 
advance  from  the  first  of  the  new 
year.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  I 
to  myself,  "  to  make  up  the  price  of 
a  seat  by  then."  A  guinea  I  knew 
would  do  it,  and  1  knew  also  that  I 
generally  went  twice  a  week  to  the 
theatre.  To  be  sure  it  was  only  to 
the  pit,  and  that  was  only  three 
shillings.  But,  like  a  fool,  I  some- 
times tossed  up  with  a  chum,  to  see 
"  who  would  pay  for  both,"  and 
oftener  lost  than  won.  There  were 
six  weeks  still  before  the  paying 
day  for  the  seats.    "  That  will  more 
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than  do  it,"  I  continued,  "if  I  can 
only  muster  up  the  moral  courage 
and  self-denial  to  remain  away  from 
the  theatre — "aye,  there  was  the 
rub."  Would  not  Archdal,  and 
Bentick,  and  Conyers,  aud  Dalton, 
and  Ewers,  and  Forsythe,  and  Gar- 
ston,  and  Hemsworth,  and  the  whole 
alphabet  of  my  chums  set  them- 
selves against  me,  and  "pitch  into" 
me  as  a  muff?  "  'Tis  no  use,"  I 
thought,  *'  I  must  go  to  some  other 
church,  where  the  minister  is  not 
supported  by  the  sale  of  seats,  and 
endeavour  to  content  myself  with 
perhaps  some  inferior  preacher." 
This  was  the  argument  which  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears,  but  there  was 
soroething  at  the  same  time  tugging 
at  my  heart  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  dread  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  giving 
up  the  theatre  in  the  face  of  all  my 
play-p^oing  companions.  It  was  on 
the  Wednesday  of  that  very  week  I 
found  myself  in  the  body  of  the 
church  with  the  sexton,  who  was 
pointing  out  to  me  the  vacant  seats. 
It  so  happened  that  the  corner  sit- 
ting in  the  seat,  next  to  where 
Carrie  Barton  sat  was  one,  but, 
with  that  exception,  there  were 
others  I  liked  better.  The  sexton 
said  he  could  not  engage  any  par- 
ticular seat,  unless  I  paid  for  it,  but 
that  I  could  hardly  fail  to  procure 
one  after  the  first  of  the  new  year. 
He  was  a  conscientious  man,  and 
spoke  the  truth.  A  sharp  practi- 
tioner would  have  said  it  would  be 
impossible  to  procure  one  after  the 
first,  in  hopes  of  securing  me,  for 
of  course  he  did  not  know  that  I 
could  not  pay  for  it  at  the  moment. 
I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  my 
chance,  and  exercise  what  I  may 
fairly  call  the  moral  courage  of 
absenting  myself  from  the  theatre 
in  the  meantime.  As  is  sometimes 
the  case,  fortuity — if  there  is  such 
a  thing — succour^  the  well  inclined  ; 
and  so  it  was  in  my  case.  About 
this  time  I  received  an  invitation 
for  a  month  to  the  country,  from  my 


uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman,  which 
having  accepted,  I  escaped  the  ridi- 
cule which  would  have  been  heaped 
upon  me  by  my  college  companions 
for  giving  up  the  theatre,  while  I 
could  at  the  same  time  save  the 
price  of  my  seat  in  church. 

The  month  for  which  I  was  in- 
vited to  ray  uncle's  would  bring  me 
so  near  to  Christmas,  which  I  always 
spent  at  home,  that  I  could  go  direct 
from  thence  to  my  father's.  I  was 
certain,  under  this  arrangement,  to 
return  to  the  city  about  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  with  my  guinea  for  the  seat 
in  my  purse,  independent  of  any 
Christmas  boxes  I  might  get  at 
home.  I  made  one  mistake,  how- 
ever, before  I  left  town.  Meeting 
Archdal  on  the  Sunday  before  1  left, 
as  I  came  out  of  church,  1  told  him 
tliat  I  was  about  to  take  a  seat  from 
the  first  of  the  new  year.  I  was 
prepared  to  be  laughed  at,  but  I 
knew  the  subject  did  not  admit  of 
his  making  a  pun.  He  merely 
smiled,  and  said,,"  Of  course,  you 
will  choose  it  as  much  '  under  the 
minit^ter  '  as  possible."  If  he  meant 
this  for  wit,  I  confess  I  did  not 
see  it. 

"  There  are  some  very  good  seats 
vacant,"  said  I,  "  but  I  shall  not 
choose  one  until  the  first  of  the 
year,  as  I  have  not  got  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  now.  Besides,  I  am 
leaving  town  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  shall  not  return  until  then.  If 
I  were  remaining,  aud  had  the  cash, 
I  think  I  should  secure  one  at  once, 
for  the  end  sitting  is  to  be  had  in 
the  seat  next  to  where  Miss  Barton 
sits." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  I  would  lend 
you  the  money,  Carlo,  but  now  1 
shan't,  lest  you  should  car?^1j  the  day  '. 
against  me,"  said  Archdal.  I 

"At  it  still,  Hah  You  ought  to  ] 
take  it  yourself."  J 

"  Catch  me  paying  a  guinea  for 
the  inside,  when  I  can  do  so  much  | 
better  outside  for  nothing.    Oh,  by  1 
George,  here  she  comes ;  good-bye,  1 
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old  boy ;"  and  he  mixed  with  the 
moving  crowd,  after  Mrs.  Barton 
and  her  daughters. 

Three  days  after  I  left  town  for 
my  visit,  and  a  delightful  time  I 
had.  I  never  once  thought  of  any- 
thing whatever  connected  with  the 
city.  I  spent  the  time  shooting, 
and  skating,  and  shoving  my  pretty 
cousins  aloDg  the  ice  upon  chairs, 
a  very  tiring  but  not  tiresome  occu- 
pation. I  went,  as  I  intimated  that  I 
should  do,  from  thence  to  my  father's 
for  the  Christmas,  and  the  8th  of 
January  found  me  once  more  in 
town,  master  of  more  money  than 
the  price  of  my  seat,  twice  told. 

Some  of  my  chums,  of  course, 
came  into  my  rooms,  and  welcomed 
me  back  from  the  country.  "  Oh, 
riis  qiiam  te  aspiciam,''  said  poor 
Bentick,  with  a  sigh,  who  never  saw 
more  of  it  than  he  could  see  from 
Leeson  Park,  winter  or  summer. 
Harry  Archdal  was,  of  course, 
amongst  my  visitors,  but  in  my 
mind  he  was  not  in  his  usual  higb 
spirits  or  good  humour.  Quarter  of 
an  hour,  nay,  near  half  an  hour,  had 
elapsed,  and  he  had  not  even  at- 
tempted a  pun  or  witticism. 

"Hollo,  Archdal,"  I  said  at  last; 
"what's  the  matter  with  you;  has 
Carrie  left  town  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dalton,  "  and  she  has 
carried  Harry  away  with  her.  This 
is  only  his  ghost." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Conyers, 
"  she  only  went,  like  my  friend  here, 
to  her  uncle's  for  the  Christmas, 
and  Hal  knows  very  well  that 
she'll  be  back  by  Sunday  week  ; 
the  Christmas,  you  may  say.  is 
over." 

"  You'll  be  surprised  to  hear," 
put  in  Bentick,  "  that  Archdal  has 
become  a  regular  churchgoer,  and 
has  actually  taken  a  seat;  and  where 
do  you  think  he  hit  upon  it  ?  As  I 
live,  the  very  next  corner  to  where 
Carrie  Barton  sits.  He  paid  for  it 
nearly  six  weeks  before  the  year 
began,  to  make  sure  of  it,  and  took 


possession  of  it  the  Sunday  before 
last.  How  the  deuce  he  finds  things 
out,  I  don't  know." 

I  knew  how  he  had  found  this 
out,  at  all  events,  and  it  was  a 
regular  damper — shall  I  confess 
it,  after  all  I  have  said  about 
being  conscience-stricken? — to  m.y 
ardour.  I  at  once  perceived  that 
my  friend,  Archdal,  had  "  sold " 
me.  But  I  had  no  one  to  blame 
but  myself,  and  I  secretly  resolved 
to  rest  contented  with  my  former 
position  in  the  free  seats,  opposite 
to  the  pair. 

Sunday  week  was  not  long  coming 
round,  Mrs.  Barton  and  her  daugh- 
ters had  returned  ;  Conyers  was 
right  enough — and  there  they  sat, 
Carrie  looking,  if  possible,  more 
demure  than  ever,  and  Archdal  in 
the  corner  of  the  next  seat,  with 
only  a  two-inch  board  of  painted 
oak  between  them.  I  need  not 
follow  him  up,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
but  to  my  mind  Archdal  did  not 
conduct  himself  with  due  propriety 
during  the  service  ;  though  if  I 
were  asked,  nay,  if  the  rector  him- 
self, who  had  a  full  view  of  him  while 
preaching,  were  asked  in  what  re- 
spect he  fell  short,  it  would  have 
puzzled  him  or  me  to  say ;  but,  so 
early  as  the  second  Sunday  after  I 
returned,  I  remarked  that  Mrs 
Barton  had  put  her  daughter  Carrie 
on  her  left,  and  sat  in  the  corner 
herself.  It  was  evident  after  this, 
that  Archdal  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  move  he  had  made.  To  me,  as 
an  old  schoolfellow,  he  spoke  more 
freely  than  to  the  later  acquaint- 
ances, whom  h'^  had  made  in  college. 
He  had  in  a  great  degree  lost  his 
vivacity,  and  appeared  much  an- 
noyed about  the  whole  afi'air.  In 
my  room  one  day,  when  we  were 
alone,  he  let  out  his  temper  a  little 
upon  the  subject.  He  told  me 
there  was  an  "  old  woman  " — he  did 
not  even  call  her  a  lady — in  black, 
who  sat  right  before  him  in  the 
front  seat,  and  that  really  she  kept 
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him  completely  in  the  fidgets  ;  look- 
ing round  at  him  every  moment, 
with  a  frown,  as  if  she  was  afraid 
he  was  going  to  take  the  prayer- 
book  from  her,  "  or,  as  if  I  was 
going  to  choke  her.  Now  just  watch 
her  next  Sunday,"  he  said,  "  and 
see  if  she  wouldn't  vex  a  saint." 

"  And  you're  not  one,  Hal,  I 
fear,"  said  I. 

"  No,  nor  don't  intend  to  he,"  he 
replied  ;  "and  see  if  I  don't  make 
that  old  duchess  in  black  mind  her 
prayers,  and  not  be  watching  me. 
I  saw  her  talking  to  Carrie's  mother 
last  Sunday  after  service,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  she  who  got  Carrie 
put  up  from  the  corner  next  me."' 

"Well,  Hal,"  I  said,  with  some 
solemnity,  "  don't  do  anything  fool- 
ish or  rude.  You  ought  to  sit 
there,  no  matter  who  was  before 
you,  or  who  was  beside  you,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  the  year  round,  with- 
out being  remarked  for  anything, 
except  what  a  nice,  quiet  young 
man  you  were." 

"  A  quiet,  nice  young  man  indeed ! 
And  do  you  suppose  I  paid  a  guinea 
to  look  like  a  quiet,  nice  young 
man — defend  me,  Charles,  from  any 
such  estimate  of  Harry  Archdal's 
appearance,  or  qualifications  —  a 
quiet,  nice  young  man  ? — aye,  for  a 
small  tea  party."  And  he  looked 
at  himseli  in  the  glass  over  the 
chimney-piece,  and  ran  his  white 
tapered  fingers  through  his  hand- 
some auburn  hair, — "  Have  you 
anything  else  to  say,  Mister  Clinton, 
to  Carrie  Barton's  admirer?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  except  it  be,  "  Oh, 
formoscd  pucr  nimiiim  ne  crede 
colori! " 

"  Your  remark  is  very  'puerile,^ 
said  he,  evidently  vexed.  "  I  am 
as  quiet  and  well  behaved,  as  any 
young  man  in  the  church." 

"No,  no,  Hal,  I  have  seen  you 
myself  frequently  lean  your  arms 
upon  the  seat  before  you,  by  way 
of  kneeling  down,  I  suppose ;  and 
the  poor  old  lady,  who  is  apparently 
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somewhat  infirm,  was  afraid  to  lean 
back,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  her 
head  poked  forward,  a  very  uncom- 
fortable position  for  an  old  woman." 

"  She  can  poke  her  head  back  as 
well  as  forward,  I  know.  She  is 
always  watching  rae,  and  I'm  quite 
sure  it  was  she  who  got  the  mother 
to  sit  between  me  and  her  daughter 
— what  the  deuce  was  it  to  her,  I'd 
be  glad  to  know.  I  can't  be  com- 
monly civil  to  that  old  wretch." 

"For  shame,  Hal;  you  should 
not  call  her  so.  I  am  sorry  you 
took  the  seat  at  all.  You  were 
better  before." 

"  So  am  I,  to  be  candid  with  you; 
and  I  think  a  couple  of  Sundays 
more  will  see  me  on  the  outdoor 
relief  list  again." 

"  Fie,  fie,  Hal ;  you  are  unpardon- 
able." 

"  When  I  ask  your  pardon,  you 
may  grant  it." 

It  was  evident  the  subject  had 
become  a  sore  one  to  my  friend 
Archdal,  and  if  I  pursued  it  further, 
it  was  to  put  in  a  soft  word. 

"  Now,  Hal,"  I  said,  "  don't  be 
unreasonable.  The  matter,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  a  serious  one,  and 
should  not  be  spoken  of  in  the  man- 
ner you  do.  I  can  laugh  with  you 
upon  light  suhjects,  but  this  is  not 
one,  and  I  beseech  you  to  be  serious 
upon  it,  and  don't  be  cross.  Will 
you  take  a  word  of  advice  from 
your  old  schoolfellow?  I  may  say, 
now,  your  college  chum.  Continue 
to  go  to  church,  put  up  with  the 
fidgetings  and  the  eccentricities,  if 
you  will,  of  the  old  lady  in  black — I 
maintain  they  have  been  brought 
out  by  your  own  manner.  Attend 
to  the  service,  and  nothing  but  the 
service,  and  try  to  make  a  more 
favourable  impression  upon  your 
neighbours  than  you  evidently  have 
as  yet  done." 

"  What  the  d  1,  man,  did  I 

take  the  seat  for  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Was  it  to  sit  twisting  my  thumbs 
and  groaning,  with  my  eyes  stuck  on 
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the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  painted 
window,  and  to  be  bothered  by  that 
old  duchess,  who,  I  verily  believe, 
has  St.  Yitus's  dance;  and  to  see 
Carrie  hunted  out  of  her  place  in 
the  corner  through  her  chicanery — 
and — and  " 

"  Stop,  Hal,  I'm  shocked  at  your 
expressions  and  want  of  temper; 
and  the  most  of  it  is  your  own 
fault.  You  should  have  been  civil 
and  considerate  to  the  old  lady,  and 
sat  by  the  young  one  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference." 

"  How  could  I,  my  dear  fellow, 
when  I  did  not  feel  it  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  assumed  it, 
Harry,  and  not  have  stared  at  her, 
as  I  have  seen  you  do,  even  from 
where  I  sat." 

"  Oh,  then  I  have  a  friend  to 
watch  me  as  well  as  an  enemy,"  he 
said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"  Pardon  me,  Hal,  I  did  not 
waich  you;  but  I  could  not  shut 
my  eyes  to  so  palpable  a  fact.  I 
am  sure  it  was  that,  and  not  the  old 
lady's  '  chicanery,'  as  you  call  it, 
that  made  the  mother  sit  between 
you  and  her  daughter." 

Archdal  was  silent.  He  appeared 
as  if  the  truth  of  what  I  had  said 
flashed  upon  him. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  he  ap- 
pealed to  me,  after  a  while. 
"  Which  ?  Shall  I  ^ive  the  thing 
up,  or  folloiv  it  up,  and  endeavour 
lo  redeem  ray  character  with  old 
St.  Vita  and  the  others  ?  " 

I  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  femi- 
nine accuracy  of  his  wit. 

"  Follow  it  up,"  said  I,  "  if  you 
feel  that  you  can  improve  upon  the 
past." 

"  I  have  my  doubts,  I  confess." 

"  J  ust  try  a  few  Sundays  more, 
md  be  guided  by  what  I  have 
.said." 

I"  Aye,  and  be  a  quiet,  nice  young 
nan,"  he  said,  laughing  at  last. 
Here  Bentick  came  in,  and  we 
changed  the  subject. 
The  following  Sunday  Archdal 


was  in  his  seat  in  good  time,  and  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
there  was  a  decided  improvement 
in  his  demeanour,  notwithstanding 
that  the  old  lady  in  black  was  need- 
lessly fidgety,  I  might  almost  say 
annoyingly  so.  None  of  the  Bartons 
were  there.  The  Sunday  after  they 
were  absent,  too,  and  Archdal  did 
not  behave  so  well,  he  was  quite  put 
out.  He  took  my  arm  as  we  came 
out  of  church,  ignoring  his  other 
chums,  which  was  very  unusual 
with  him.  I  was  determined  to  let 
him  speak  first,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  did  so. 

"  Carlo,"  said  he,  out  of  a 
thought;  "I  wish  I  had  the  guinea 
I  paid  for  that  seat  in  my  pocket." 

*'  Why,  Hal  ?  you  got  on  yery 
well  the  last  two  Sundays." 

"  Got  on  very  well !  Why,  man, 
the  Bartons  have  left  town  for  good- 
ness knows  how  long — six  months 
at  the  very  least." 

"  Nonsense  !  How  do  you  know 
that ;  how  is  it  you  find  out  those 
things  ?  " 

"  Very  easily.  In  this  case  the 
information  was  forced  upon  me. 
Two  ladies  and  a  galk  of  a  boy  were 
shown  into  their  seat  to-day,  one  of 
them  handed  a  note  to  the  sextoness, 
and  when  she  read  it,  she  said,  *  Oh, 
yes,  ma'am,  all  right,  Mrs.  Barton's 
family  have  gone  to  England  for 
some  months,  and  she  told  me  before 
she  went  that  she  had  given  you  the 
use  of  her  seat  until  they  return. 
She  said  she'd  give  you  this  note — 
this  is  it,  ma'am;'    and  she  shut 

them  in.     I'm          but  no,  I  was 

going  to  say  what  was  very  wrong, 
Charlie ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  I 
threw  away  that  guinea,  for  one 
Sunday,  I  may  say,  beside  her — 
devilish  dear,  old  boy,  eh  ?  " 

"  Harry,  you  should  not  use  such 
an  expression,  particularly  when  in 
the  most  remote  degree  connected 
with  the  church." 

"  W(  11,  Charlie,  when  you  are 
ordained,  I'll  go  to  hear  you  preach, 
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but  pray  don'fc  begin  before  your 
time.  1  wish  I  had  my  guinea  back, 
that's  all." 

*'  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  give  it 
to  you,"  I  said,  cunningly  enough, 
for  I  still  had  the  whole  of  my 
savings  from  my  country  excursion 
to  the  good. 

"  By  Jove !  that's  not  a  bad 
thought,  my  boy,  and  I'll  give  it  to 
you  for  half  what  it  cost  me,  and 
I'll  go  on  the  'outdoor  relief 
again." 

"  Done  with  you,"  said  I ;  and  in 
this  instance,  1  must  say,  that  a 
comfortable  permanent  seat  was  the 
sole  object  with  which  I  so  promptly 
accepted  his  offer. 

There  were  ten  months  of  the 
year  still  to  run,  but  Archdal  seemed 
so  disgusted,  as  he  said,  with  the 
whole  concern,  and  with  six  months 
nil  in  prospective  as  to  the  Bartons, 
that  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
thing  on  the  terms. 

Having  thus  arranged  matters,  I 
paid  him  his  10^.  Gd.,  and  got  a  note 
from  him  handing  me  over  his  seat, 
No.  53,  during  the  term  for  which 
he  had  paid  for  it. 

Upon  the  following  Sunday  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  the  sextoness,  and 
handed  her  the  note.  There  ap- 
peared to  me  a  satisfaction  in  the 
smile  with  which  she  read  it,  that 
made  me  think  she  was  up  to  more 
about  it;  than  had  ever  entered  my 
head. 

*'  I'm  not  sorry,  sir,"  she  said, 
having  finished  it,  "  that  the  other 
young  gentleman  has  given  it  up  ;  he 
was  very  wild." 

"Why,"  said  T,  "what  has  he 
done  ? "  determined  to  pump  her, 
for  my  own  sake,  if  not  for  my 
friend's. 

*'  Well,  sir,  he  was  very  uneasy 
and  inattentive.  I  hope  if  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  what  I  say,  but 
he  nearly  distracted  the  old  lady 
who  sat  in  the  seat  immediately 
before  him,  and  he  sent  the  other 


lady  and  her  daughters,  who  sat  in 
the  seat  next  him  to  the  left,  away 
altogether.  Mrs.  Barton  told  me 
to  let  their  seat  if  I  could,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  have  left  town. 
Young  men  are,  you  know,  some- 
times very  thoughtless." 

"  Is  this  by  way  of  a  warning  to 
me  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  hesitated,  and  then  smiled. 
"  Well,  sir,  I  won't  say  that  it  is, 
and  yet  I  cannot  say  that  it  isn't. 
Mrs.  Lindsay  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Barton,  and  her  daughters,  are  all 
very  religious.  The  old  lady  is 
very  nervous,  and  likes  to  have  quiet 
people  about  her,  and  I  say  so  more 
as  a  hint  than  as  a  warning." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  candour, 
ma'm,"  said  I.  "  I  don't  think  the 
old  lady  will  have  any  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  me ;  I  shall  endeavour, 
at  all  events,  that  she  shall  not ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  other  ladies 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
forming  any  opinion  of  me,  as  the}'' 
have  left." 

"  Not  altogether  left,  sir,"  she 
replied.  "  The  old  lady  is  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Barton,  aunt  to  the  young 
ladies,  and  they  may  return  much 
sooner  than  they  intended,  if  the 
aunt  reports  of  a  favourable  change 
in  53." 

Here  was  a  delicious  bit  of  in- 
formation for  me,  and  I  resolved  to 
make  as  favourable  an  impression 
as  possible,  not  only  upon  the  old 
lady  in  black,  but  upon  the  sex- 
toness, who  was  undoubtedly  loqua- 
cious. 

I  went  on  to  say,  "  Well,  I  shall 
act  precisely  as  I  should  do  were 
I  in  any  other  seat  in  the  church, 
where  I  might  be  surrounded  by 
ladies,  be  they  old  or  young.  If 
my  conduct  should  contrast  favour- 
ably with  that  of  my  hasty  and  im- 
pulsive friend,  the  contrast,  I  assure 
you,  will  be  genuine — not  assumed. 
I  may  add,  that  I  am  myself  in- 
tended for  the  church." 

All  this  1  believed  would  be  im- 
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parted  to  the  old  lady  in  black, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  my 
object  in  imparting  it  to  the  sex- 
toness.  It  seemed  at  all  events  to 
satisfy  matters  in  her  own  mind, 
and  we  parted  very  good  friends! 
SJiooJc  hands. 

I  confess  I  felt  a  triumph  (per- 
haps a  rather  malicious  one)  over 
my  friend  Archdal,  but  I  was  re- 
solved to  keep  it  to  myself.  My 
conduct  towards  the  old  lady  should 
be  exemplary ;  and  who  could  tell, 
but  that  after  two  or  three  Sundays 
her  "  report,"  as  the  sextoness 
termed  it,  might  bring  the  Bartons 
back  again.    Oh,  what  a  triumph  ! 

On  the  following  Sunday,  as  I 
got  into  my  seat,  the  old  lady,  who 
was  already  tranquilly  settled  in 
hers,  with  her  three  books  neatly 
ranged  on  the  ledge  before  her,  cast 
a  hurried,  and,  as  I  thought,  an  in- 
quiring glance  at  me.  It  was  so 
different  from  that  which  Archdal 
had  described  as  the  one  with 
which  she  always  greeted  him,  that 
I  at  once  suspected  my  friend  the 
sextoness  (for  I  bad  oiiade  her  my 
friend  as  I  parted  from  her)  had 
been  informing  her  of  the  change. 
I  was  determined,  if  possible,  that 
she  should  feel  that  it  was  for 
the  better,  and  my  first  step  to- 
wards this  was  an  assumed  igno- 
rance of  manner,  that  there  had  been 
anything  uncomfortable  hitherto. 
She  had  no  reason  to  complain.  I 
never  leaned  forward,  or  inter- 
rupted her  in  the  slightest  degree. 
I  did  not  even  let  her  catch  my 
eye. 

Upon  my  second  Sunday,  I  felt  I 
had  established  a  confidence  on  her 
part  that  she  would  not  be  incon- 
venienced by  any  intrusion  of  mine 
upon  her  space.  She  might  lean  as 
far  back  as  she  wished,  without 
feeling  that  I  was  near  her,  and  she 
did  so.  The  consequence  was,  that 
she  lost  all  her  nervous  fidgetiness, 
and  never  looked  back  at  me  with 


that  frightened  scowl  which  Archdal 
used  to  complain  of.  Upon  one 
occasion,  I  think  it  was  the  next 
Sunday,  the  old  lady's  prayer-book, 
from  some  awkwardness  of  her  own, 
fell  over  the  edge  of  her  seat,  into 
the  body  of  the  church  below.  I 
saw  the  thing  happen,  and  heard 
it  come  with  a  flat  slap  upon  the 
matting  in  the  aisle.  Like  light- 
ning I  was  out  of  my  seat,  and 
away  down  to  procure  it.  At  the 
lower  door  I  met  the  sexton  bring- 
ing it  up.  "  Is  that  the  book,"  I 
asked,  "  that  fell  over  the  edge  of 
the  seat  in  the  gallery?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  is  it  yours  ?  " 

"No,  but  it  belongs  to  a  lady 
who  sits  near  me,  and  I  came  down 
for  it." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  he  said,  handing 
it  to  me,  and  I  soon  restored  it  to 
the  old  lady,  fortunately  without  a 
scratch  upon  it.  The  service  was 
then  going  on,  and  she  merely 
bowed. 

Shall  I  confess  that  I  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  to  let  my  polite- 
ness rest  upon  that  bow,  however 
gracious  it  had  been.  Service  over, 
I  was  much  slower  than  usual  in 
getting  out  of  my  seat,  timing  my- 
self pretty  much  by  her  movements. 
I  was  anxious  if  possible  to  im- 
prove the  occasion,  and  see  what  the 
old  lady  was  made  of.  She  seemed 
equally  anxious  that  my  politeness 
should  not  be  so  slightly  acknow- 
ledged. She  spoke  to  me  at  the 
landing-place,  and  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner  thanked  me.  I  walked 
slowly  down  the  broad,  stone  stairs 
beside  her,  talking  of  the  sermon, 
As  we  came  out  into  the  street  I 
felt  a  dread  that  Archdal,  notwith- 
standing Carrie  Barton's  absence, 
might  be  on  his  "  outdoor  relief," 
and  I  would  much  rather  that,  as 
yet  at  least,  he  did  not  see  the  pro- 
gress I  had  made  in  the  old  lady's 
good  graces.  But  he  was  not  there. 
I  walked  to  the  turn  of  the  next 
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street  with  her,  when  slie  asked  me 
to  call  a  cab,  as  it  was  beginning  to 
drop  rail).  Having  handed  her  in, 
I  took  olF  my  bat,  but  she  held  out 
her  hand,  saying  she  was  glad  to 
have  made  my  acquaintance,  and 
hoped  I  was  going  to  be  a  perma- 
nent neighbour  in  church. 

*'  For  the  remainder  of  this  year 
at  all  events,"  T  said. 

"  I  assure  yon  I  am  sincere  in 
saying  that  I  am  very  glad  of  it," 
she  replied ;  and  before  I  could 
thank  her  for  the  compliment,  the 
cab  drove  off. 

And  this  was  Carrie  Barton's 
aunt.  IN'ow,  Archdal,  I  owe  you 
nothing  in  tjiis  affair.  If  you  have 
hotclied  the  business  it  was  all  your 
own  fault,  and  you  have  nobody  to 
blame  but  yourself. 

It  appears  that  I  had  made  even 
a  more  favonrable  impression  than 
I  had  hoped  for.  Upon  the  fourth 
Sunday  after  "  the  Prayer-book  Sun- 
day," the  Bartons  had  returned,  and 
now  regularly  occupied  their  own 
seat.  •  The  only  bar  to  my  triumph 
was,  that  Carrie  did  not  resume  her 
own  corner. 

Of  coarse,  in  the  meantime,  the 
old  lady  and  I  met  every  Sunday, 
and  you  might  almost  fancy  she  was 
my  mother  after  the  service  was 
over.  I  took  care,  the  first  Sunday 
I  saw  the  Bartons  had  returned,  to 
get  out  of  my  seat  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and,  I  may  say — abscond.  The 
next  Sunday  came  on  wet  while  we 
were  in  church,  and  it  struck  me 
that  it  was  propitious  for  further 
))rogress.  Progress  towards  ivhat? 
Was  it  merely  to  annoy  my  friend 
Archdal,  and  triumph  over  him  by 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Carrie 
Barton  ;  or  was  there  a  deeper  mo- 
tive questioning  my  heart  ?  Time 
must  tell. 

It  continued  to  rain,  and  as  on 
such  occasions  groups  of  persons 
will  stand  in  the  church  porch,  some 
beckoning  for  cabs,  some  (near  re- 


sidents) taking  shawls  and  umbrellas 
from  servants,  and  others  waiting 
until  it  was  over.  So  it  happened 
that  Mrs.  Barton  and  her  daughters, 
and  the  old  lady,  their  aunt,  stoodl 
looking  at  the  sky.  Of  course,  I 
went  up  to  the  old  lady  in  black, 
and  asked  if  I  could  be  of  use  to 
her  in  any  way  ;  Should  I  call  a 
cab  ?  " 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  Barton,  and 
said,  "  Maria,  will  you  take  a  cab  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not,  my  dear ;  we'll 
wait  a  little,  it  may  be  only  a 
shower." 

Carrie  put  out  a  very  pretty  little 
foot,  and  said,  "  Oh,  our  boots, 
mamma  dear ;  besides,  if  it  even 
should  clear,  and  that  it  came  on 
again,  it  would  be  destruction  to  ray 
hat  and  feathers." 

Wait,  Carrie  dear,  at  all  events," 
said  her  mother, — it  seemed  they 
called  her  Carrie,  too, — "  until  the 
crowd  gets  away,  and  if  it  is  not  tine 
then  we  can  get  a  cab  ;  we  could  not 
get  one  just  now." 

Here  the  old  lady  presented  me  to 
Mrs.  Barton  and  her  daughters  as  a 
friend  of  hers,  and  said,  she  had 
reason  to  hnow  that  I  would  make 
myself  useful.  Of  course,  I  was  all 
politeness  and  promptitude  in  their 
service,  and  after  a  discussion  upon 
the  improbability  of  its  clearing  up, 
it  ended  in  my  getting  two  cabs, 
one  for  the  Bartons,  and  one  for  the 
old  lady,  and  taking  the  ladies  one 
by  one  under  my  umbrella,  and 
handing  them  in,  I  took  my  hat  off 
twice  in  the  rain,  and  got  well  wet. 
However,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
protecting  Carrie  Barton's  hat  and 
feathers  from  destruction.  But,  per- 
haps, there  was  something  of  more 
value  to  me  than  Carrie  Barton's  hat 
and  feathers  doomed  to  destruction 
by  that  shower. 

I  had  not  seen  Harry  Archdal 
now  for  several  Sundays.  I  believe 
he  had  either  gone  to  the  country, 
or  was   perhaps  upon   "  outdoor 
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relief,"  in  some  other  parish.  He 
did  not  even  come  to  mj  rooms, 
and  Dalton  told  me  that  he  thought 
he  was  "  off  that  dodge "  alto- 
gether. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  made 
good  progress  in  my  acquaintance 
with  the  ladies,  with  whom  it  would 
be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  I 
had  now  become  intimate.  This  is 
a  true  confession,  and  I  shall  hide 
nothing. 

Independent  of  the  "tin  can,"  of 
which  Archdal  had  spoken,  I  was 
growing  every  day  a  more  decided 
and  serious  admirer  of  Carrie  Bar- 
ton ;  and  I  exult  to  say  that  there 
were  some  gratifying  evidences  that 
I  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  With 
Mrs.  Liudsey,  the  aunt,  I  had  be- 
come a  prime  favourite,  and  I  was 
actually  requested  by  the  old  lady 
to  *'  do  her  the  great  favour  of 
sometimes  going  in,"  after  I  had 
escorted  her  to  her  door,  discussing 
the  sermon,  and  other  religious  sub- 
jects. Eeader,  there  is  no  hypocrisy 
in  this ;  and  if  an  object  soinetiines 
flashed  across  my  own  mind  in  con- 
nection with  my  conduct,  it  was  a 
genuine  one.  I  was  not  the  first 
man  to  lead  to  the  subject  of  the 
Bartons  with  the  old  lady,  much 
less  to  start  it,  yet  from  her  I 
learned  that  Mrs.  Barton  had  been 
left  a  widow,  with  three  dauf^hters 
and  one  son,  all  amply  provided  for. 
The  son  was  in  the  army,  and  the 
daughters  would  have  their  own 
fortunes  "at  the  proper  time" — she 
did  not  say  how  much — and  their 
mother's  jointure  (which  she  did 
mention)  would  be  ultimately  di- 
vided amongst  the  girls  besides. 

All  this  information,  which  was 
gratuitous,  seemed  to  demand  a 
mutual  confidence  on  my  part.  In- 
deed, it  struck  me  that  it  was  not 
impossible  it  was  with  that  object 
it  had  been  imparted.  I  had  not 
much  to  tell,  and  she  should  have 
it,  but  not  just  then.  It  would  look 
too  like  taking  business  for  g*  anted, 


which  I  felt  would  be  impolitic. 
But  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when 
the  subject  was  the  ministry,  and 
the  Bartons  were  not  at  all  on  the 
tapis ^  I  carelessly  let  out  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  family,  and  my 
own  prospects.  Alas !  they  were 
confined  to  a  curacy  in  the  Church, 
with  some  small  division,  at  a  far 
distant  day,  I  hoped,  of  the  paternal 
property. 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  "  you  have 
chosen  the  Church." 

"  I  can  hardly  regret  that  I  have," 
I  replied,  "  as  it  is  the  only  profes- 
sion which  suits  my  disposition ; 
but  a  curacy,  with  £75,  or  even 
£100  a  year,  is  a  miserable  look 
forward  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
Fancy  a  man  beginning  life  as  a 
curate,  with  hair  as  black  as  mine, 
being  still  a  curate  when  it  is  as 
white  as  the  old  gentleman's  who 
who  sits  in  the  seat  behind  me." 

She  looked  at  my  hair,  and 
laughed ;  but  she  replied,  "  Better 
than  ten  times  as  much  in  the  army, 
or  even  at  the  bar.  There  is  young 
Barton — his  poor  father  neglected 
his  education  sadly,  knowing  that 
he  was  heir  to  a  good  property,  and 
purchased  a  commission  for  him  in 
what  they  call  a  crack  regiment, 
that  he  might  be  polished  up  a  bit, 
as  he  said,  and  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  ;  but  his  mother  does  not 
like  it.  He  is  an  only  son,  and  she 
has  been  writing  to  him  to  sell  out, 
and  to  come  home,  and  settle  down 
quietly  on  his  estate,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  unpleasant  agent,  to 
speak  charitably  of  him.  He  has 
promised  to  do  so  the  moment  he  is 
a  major." 

Thus  my  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Lindsey  increased,  while  her  good 
opinion  of  me  did  not  diminish. 
Living,  too,  as  I  did,  alone  in  the 
city,  I  became  through  her  more 
intimate  with  the  Bartons,  and 
something  more  than  a  good  opinion, 
or  partiality,  gradually  grew  up 
between  Carrie  and  myself.  There 
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was  no  attempt  on  my  part  to  con- 
ceal this,  and  if  there  was  any  on 
hers,  I  must  say  it  was  not  alto- 
gether successful,  at  least  to  my 
watchful  anxiety. 

Now  as  a  second  son,  and  one 
of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  amongst  whom  the  division 
of  the  paternal  property,  w'henever 
it  did  come  to  be  divided,  w^ould  be 
but  a  miserable  mite — a  perpptual 
curate,  too,  at  best  upon  £100  a 
year— it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  irrespective  of  Carrie  Barton's 
beauties  of  body  and  mind,  and 
she  undoubtedly  possessed  both,  if 
the  "  tin  can,"  of  which  my  friend 
Archdal  used  so  elegantly  to  speak, 
began  to  rattle  in  my  ears  still 
louder  than  it  did  in  his.  There 
was  nothing  extraordinary,  I  say, 
in  this ;  but  what  struck  me  as 
being  really  extraordinary  was,  that, 
situated  as  I  have  described  above, 
I  had  not  been  completely,  and  at 
once,  drowned  with  the  cold  water 
Which  I  felt  ought  to  have  been 
thrown  upon  me  from  the  very  first. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  my  increasing 
admiration  for  Carrie  Barton  seemed 
to  meet  as  well  with  the  approbation 
of  her  mother,  as  a  welcome  from 
her  own  heart. 

Time  is  a  sure  unraveller  of  all 
mysteries,  and  it  soon  opened  up  to 
my  view  such  a  picture  of  delight, 
as  I  had  never  hoped  to  look  upon. 

Mrs.  Lindsey  was  a  sincere 
Christian  woman,  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Barton,  was  scarcely  less  so; 
while  the  girls,  reared  as  they  had 
been,  were  imbued  with  a  more 
serious  turn  of  mind  and  disposi- 
tion than  was  usually  met  with  in 
young  girls  of  their  class  and 
affluence.  And  now  comes  the 
grand  point,  which  will  be  un- 
doubtedly set  down  to  the  fiction 
necessary  to  a  little  bit  of  romance. 
But  I  must  be  faithful  in  detail 
nevertheless. 

Mrs.  Lindsey,  for  I  would  rather 
put  her  forward  in  this  part  of  my 


story  than  Mrs,  Barton,  had  an 
uncle  (singularly  enough  lie  was 
much  younger  than  herself),  who 
had  fallen  into  an  English  property 
in  one  of  the  Midland  shires,  and 
to  this  property  was  attached  the 
right  of  presentation  to  a  valuable 
living,  the  glebe  lands  and  parson- 
age-house being  partly  thereon. 
When  I  say  valuable,  I  mean  that 
it  was  so  to  a  person  of  my  limited 
expectations  in  the  Church  ;  that  is, 
it  was  worth  between  seven  and, 
eight  hundred  a  year.  The  then 
incumbent  was  a  very  old  man,  and, 
to  be  brief,  Mrs.  Lindsey,  who  was 
a  prime  favourite  with  her  uncle, 
procured  a  distinct  and  prompt 
promise  of  the  next  presentation 
for  the  writer  of  this  story. — Can 
any  one  mistake  the  sequel  to  the 
state  of  affairs  that  I  have  now 
arrived  at  ? 

Encouraged  by  this  prospect  of 
preferment,  which  Mrs.  Lindsey 
herself  could  vouch  to  her  sister 
was  not  Utopian,  I,  of  course,  be- 
came still  more  demonstrative  in 
my  attentions  to  Miss  Carrie,  and 
she  more  unequivocal  in  her  recep- 
tion of  them.  Soon  after,  even 
before  I  was  ordained,  I  proposed 
for  lier,  and  was — accepted  !  But 
matters  did  not  lag  ;  before  six 
months  had  elapsed,  I  was  a  curate 
in  a  southern  county  of  Ireland., 
and  Carrie  Barton  wore  an  engage- 
ment ring ! 

As  this  is  a  faithful  record  of 
facts,  I  must  here  confess,  that  I 
purchased  fihj-two  orif/i)iaI  sermons, 
in  ma7imcripi,  for  the  first  year,  as 
I  was  likely  to  have  plenty  of  writing 
of  another  sort,  from  that  distant, 
and  I  may  almost  say,  isolated  spot ; 
and  hoping,  like  Mark  Tapley,  that 
by  the  end  of  that  time  something 
might  "  turn  up,"  or  perhaps  a  poor 
old  man  might  turn  down.  But  I 
went  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  year  with  exemplary 
patience,  writing  my  own  sermons, 
with  an  occasional  attempt  (in  the 
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evenings)  at  extempore  preaching, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  content  my- 
self with  a  run  up  to  town  now 
and  then,  added  to  an  unremitting 
correspondence  ad  interim. 

Before  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  however,  the  living  in  England 
became  vacant,  and,  true  to  his  pro- 
mise, Mrs.  Lindsey's  uncle  at  once 
nominated  me  to  it. 

Eeader,  it  will  be  no  great  stretch 


of  your  imagination  to  fancy  how 
matters  stood  with  me,  and  what 
were  my  surroundings  at  the  end 
of  six  months  after  I  had  been  in- 
ducted into  the  living  of  Ecclesville 
in   shire ! 

Of  Harry  Archdal  the  less  that's 
said  the  better — but  he  will  never 
be  Attorney- General,  that's  a  sure 
thing. 


ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  INTEE-OCEANIC 
PEOJECTS. 


More  than  three  centuries  and  a 
half  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
effort  w^as  made  to  discover  a  short 
practicable  sea  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Se- 
bastian Chabot  was  the  first  who 
attempted  to  explore  the  Arctic  seas, 
but  the  idea  of  a  North-West  pas- 
sage by  which,  through  those  seas, 
the  Pacific  could  be  reached  from 
the  Atlantic,  was  first  broached 
about  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Corte  Real,  a 
distinguished  Portuguese. 

Since  then,  even  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
in  1520,  the  idea  of  a  shorter  pas- 
sage by  the  North-West  was  fondly 
cherished,  and  down  to  our  own 
time  continued  eff'orts  were  made  to 
realize  a  day-dream  that  had  wonder- 
ful fascination  for  the  adventurous 
spirit  and  enterprise  that  has  made 
the  British  Marine  the  first  in  the 
world. 

In  1585,  a  company  was  formed 
lin  London,  called  "  The  Fellowship 
for  the  Discovery  of  the  North- 
West  Passage  ; "  and  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies   many    celebrated  expedi- 


tions went  forth  to  explore  the 
Arctic  seas,  in  the  fond  hope  of 
discovering  the  long-sought-for  pas- 
sage. So  earnest,  indeed,  was  the 
conviction  that  such  a  passage 
existed,  and  that  its  discovery  would 
prove  of  immense  commercial  value, 
that  Parliament,  in  1743,  ofl['ered 
£20,000  as  a  reward  for  its  dis- 
covery. All  eff'orts,  however,  were 
vain  until  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Pranklin  and  Crozier,  who 
succeeded  in  1847-8  in  discovering 
the  passage,  but  the  whole  expedi- 
tion perished.  The  first  of  the  noble 
band  of  Arctic  navigators  who  really 
succeeded  in  traversing  the  entire 
distance  between  the  two  oceans 
was  an  Ulster  Scot — Captain 
M'Clure,  E.N.,  who  accomplished 
the  long  attempted  feat  in  1850;  but 
the  only  practical  result  was  to  de- 
monstrate the  total  impracticability 
of  such  a  route  for  navigable  and 
commercial  purposes.  No  ship  has 
ever  yet  passed  between  the  two 
oceans  by  the  North-West  Passage, 
for  Captain  M'Clure  had  to  abandon 
his  ship,  and  make  his  journey  over 
the  ice  to  a  relief  party  ;  the  dis- 
covery, therefore,  as  afi'ordiug  any 
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increase  to  commercial  facilities  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  may  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  worthless. 

Indeed,  long  before  the  idea  of 
the  practicability  and  value  of  a 
North- West  Passage  had  been  effec- 
tually dispelled,  many  scientific  navi- 
gators and  geographers  had  arrived 
at  a  settled  conviction,  that  even  if 
such  a  passage  wsls  discovered  it 
would  be  found  practically  value- 
less. The  various  expeditions  under 
Eoss,  Parry,  Buchan,  Liddon, 
Franklin,  and  Lyon,  that  were  sent 
out  from  1818  to  1833,  accumulated 
a  mass  of  evidence  that  warranted 
no  other  conclusion.  Consequently, 
the  practical  commercial  mind  of 
England  became  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  obtaining  greater 
facility  of  access  to  the  Pacific  by 
some  other  route  than  that  ofifered 
by  the  tedious,  expensive,  and 
hazardous  doubling  of  Cape  Horn, 
No  Power  had  territorial  and  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  Pacific  com- 
parable with  Great  Britain;  and  even 
now,  although  by  imbecile  diplo- 
macy and  craven  concession  to  the 
aggressive  annexation  policy  of  the 
United  States,  considerable  territory 
has  been  sacrificed,  still  British  in- 
terests are  paramount  over  all  others. 
The  United  States,  however,  became 
subsequently  seriously  interested  in 
opening  up  a  new  route  to  the 
Pacific,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  gold-fields  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1817,  a  great  influx  of  ad- 
venturers from  all  parts  of  the  world 
took  place,  and  the  annexation  of 
the  whole  territory  to  the  United 
States  was  efiected  in  1848.  Hence, 
the  Washington  Cabinet  became  as 
anxious  as  the  British  to  speed  im- 
proved communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

At  this  time  steam  was  gradually 
displaying  its  ap[)arently  inexhaus- 
tible power,  while  mechanical  engi- 
neering was  developing  its  vast  and 
marvellous  resources  to  direct  and 
utilize  that  power.    It  was  natural, 


therefore,  seeing  the  triumphs  of 
steam  on  land  and  water,  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  should  exist,  not 
only  as  regards  the  selection  of  a 
route,  but  also  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  desired  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
should  be  established.  Several  pro- 
jects were  put  forward  possessing 
various  degrees  of  merit,  and  some 
that  possessed  none  at  all.  Specu- 
lative projectors  abounded, and  many 
crude,  worthless  schemes  found  tem- 
porary favour,  to  the  injury  of  legi- 
timate enterprise.  Four  only,  out 
of  all  the  proposals,  appear  to  have 
been  put  forward  bond  fide.  The 
routes  are  marked  on  the  map  we 
publish. 

The  first  w^as  the  route  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  it  was 
natural  to  select  as  offering,  pre- 
sumably, the  greatest  facilities,  by 
reason  of  the  distance  between  the 
two  oceans  at  that  point  being  only 
sixty-five  miles.  Such  an  overland 
passage  was  no  new  idea.  It  was 
one  quite  familiar  to  the  old  Buc- 
caneers, who  frequently  traversed  it, 
and  it  was  the  first  route  that 
claim.ed  the  attention  of  the  British 
and  United  States  Governments. 
It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  ship- 
canal,  from  the  Atlantic  port  of 
Charges,  through  the  Isthmus  to 
Panama,  on  the  Pacific;  and  this  was 
so  seriously  entertained  that,  in 
1850,  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Bulwer- 
Clayton  treaty,  was  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
respecting  it.  A  more  particular 
survey  of  the  country  than  had  been 
made,  was  not  encouraging  to  the 
canal  scheme,  and  an  American 
company  was  formed  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway,  which  was 
opened  for  . traffic  in  1855.  Such  a 
mode  of  communication  left  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired,  and  in  1870,  the 
idea  of  a  shfp-canal  was  again  re- 
vived in  America,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  in  that  year  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
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Columbia,  by  which  the  former  ob- 
tained a  concession  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  construct  an  inter-oceanic- 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  at  any 
point  to  be  selected.  "With  this 
concession  was  also  ceded  six  miles 
of  land  on  each  side  of  the  canal  ; 
and  it  was  also  provided  that  the 
canal  should  be  open  to  all  nations 
in  time  of  peace,  but  during  war 
closed  to  belligerents.  Nothing, 
we  believe,  has  yet  been  done  be- 
yond preliminary  surveys  ;  and  as 
the  canal  must  be  commenced  next 
year,  and  completed  in  1885,  under 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
concession,  it  is  not  likely  to  come 
to  anything.  Indeed,  the  most  re- 
liable opinions  declare  the  project  to 
be  Utopian,  and  if  not  physically 
impossible,  at  least  of  a  character  to 
afford  no  hope  that  it  would  ever 
prove  a  commercial  success. 

Centuries  ago,  as  Mr.  Squier 
observes,  "  the  galleons  of  Spain 
from  the  Philippines,  and  those  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  Peru,  and  car- 
rying also  the  passengers  and  cor- 
respondence, of  that  period,  con- 
centrated either  at  Panama  or 
Acapulco,  whence  their  precious 
freights  were  transported  overland 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thence 
to  Spain."  But  this  route  was 
never  adopted  for  its  natural  ad- 
vantages. In  those  days  the  traffic 
was  conveyed  by  mules,  and  there- 
fore the  shortest  land  route  was  se- 
lected without  any  regard  to  other 
more  important  conditions. 

The  extreme  insalubrity  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  its  inability  to 
furnish  supplies,  and  its  fatal  defi- 
ciencies in  good  ports,  was  early 
known  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
Even  now  that  a  railway  has  been 
constructed,  the  route  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  Mr. 
Squier  states,  is  "  tedious  and  cir- 


cuitous." He  speaks  also  of  the 
inveterate  prejudice,  grounded  iu 
ignorance,  that  continued  to  make 
the  Panama  route  popular.  "  With- 
out considering  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  age,  and  its  new 
appliances,  men  clung  to  the 
wretched  transit  at  Panama  with 
stubborn  and  wilful  ignorance,  for 
no  reason  except  that  there  the 
Spanish  muleteers  have  passed  for 
centuries,  and  that  '  if  any  better 
route  existed  it  would  have  been 
known  before.' "  We  will  now 
conclude  our  observations  on  the 
Panama  route  w^ith  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Squier  :  * 

*'  The  cllffijC'ult  and  deadly  route  hij 
way  of  Panama,  traversed  only  at 
intervals  by  caravans  of  mules,  sufficed 
for  two  centuries  for  the  small  neces- 
sities of  communication  with  the  Paci- 
fic ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  purchase 
of  California  by  the  United  States, 
the  discovering  there  of  gold  attracting 
an  emigration  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  the  question 
of  inter-oceanic  communication  as- 
sumed, for  a  second  time,  a  real  interest 
and  a  practical  form. 

"  Tens  of  thousands  of  eager  and 
ambitious  men  directed  their  course  to 
Panama,  heedless  of  its  insalubrity, 
and  rishing  decimation  in  their  tran- 
sit. They  recklessly  sought  the  only 
way  then  open  to  them,  whereby  they 
could  reach  the  shores  where  Fortune 
was  believed  to  throw  her  favours  with 
a  lavish  and  indiscriminate  hand.  To 
afford  them  a  safer  and  speedier  means 
of  passing  the  barrier  of  the  continent 
became,  at  the  same  time,  a  necessity 
and  a  benefaction  ;  and  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that  Enterprise,  usually  intel- 
ligent, and  Capital,  always  cautious 
before  attempting  to  accomplish  this 
grand  object,  did  not  first  seek  out  the 
shortest,  safest,  and  speediest  line 
whereby  the  seas  might  be  united,  in- 
stead of  blindly  accepting  a  route  no- 
toriously cursed  by  nature,  and  con- 
demned by  every  consideration — geo- 


*  Honduras  '.  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical  by  E.  G.  Squier,  M.S.,  F.S.  A. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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graphical,  commercial,  and  political. 
Deadly  in  climate,  barren  of  resources, 
without  ports,  and  in  every  way  in- 
capable of  meeting  the  great  and  per- 
manent requirements  of  travel  and  of 
trade. 

"  And  however  much  we  may  admire 
the  energy,  perseverance,  and  zeal, 
which  has  finally  carried  through  the 
railway  at  Panama,in  face  of  appalling, 
physical  difficulties,  and  at  fearful 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, obvious  to  all,  and  conceded  by 
all,  except  those  whose  interests  lead 
them  to  maintain  a  different  view,  that 
this  railway  fails  to  meet  adequately, 
or  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
leading  requirements  of  a  safe,  easy, 
and  permanent  route  of  inter-oceanic 
communication.  'No  other  line  of 
transit  yet  proposed,  but  possesses 
greater  advantages,  and  in  every 
respect  improved  conditions  over  Pa- 
nama." P.  223,  &c. 

Mr.  Squier  goes  on  to  point  out 
the  disqualifications  of  the  Panama 
route  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  The  Bay  of  Panama, 
on  the  Pacific,  he  says,  "  is  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  a  port ;  steamers, 
at  h^st,  have  to  lie  several  miles 
from  shore,  and  passengers,  freight, 
and  supplies  have  to  be  embarked 
and  disembarked  in  small  boats  and 
lighters,  an  operation  that  can  only 
be  performed  at  certain  stages  of 
the  tide  (which  has  a  rise  and  fall 
of  from  18  to  22  feet),  and  in  bad 
weather  cannot  be  performed  at 
all.  Delay,  danger,  uncertainty, 
and  expense,  are  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  this  deficiency."    P.  137. 

A  second  route  was  for  a  while 
received  with  considerable  favour — 
that  known  as  the  JNicaraguan. 
The  design  was  to  make  available 
the  navigation  of  the  San  Juan, 
**  a  deep,  sullen,  impetuous  cur- 
rent," that  rises  in  Lake  Nicaragua, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Grey- 
town,  on  the  Mosquito  Coast.  The 


navigation  of  the  San  Juan  was  re- 
presented to  be  practicable  from  the 
Atlantic,  for  a  distance  of  ninety- 
five  miles  up  to  and  through  the 
Lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  to 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  Pacific, 
and  on  the  faith  of  these  represen- 
tations, a  company  was  formed  in 
New  York  some  years  ago,  to  open 
up  and  complete  the  route.  But 
more  detailed  and  accurate  surveys 
showed  that  the  realization  of  the 
project  was  surrounded  with  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  and  al- 
though a  shorter  route  was  proposed 
to  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  carry  either 
of  them  out. 

A  third  route  proposed  is  from 
the  port  of  Guasacualo,  or  Huasacu- 
alco,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy, 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
to  the  port  of  Tehuantepec  in  the 
bay  of  that  name  on  the  Pacific. 
A  concession  was  obtained  years 
ago  by  some  English  speculators,  to 
open  this  route,  but  when  proper 
surveys  came  to  be  made,  the  route 
was  found  to  possess  no  merit  what- 
ever. The  first  consideration  for  in- 
ter-oceanic communication  is  good, 
commodious  ports  at  the  termini, 
but  the  port  of  Tehuantepec  is 
worthless ;  it  gives  its  name,  as 
Humboldt  says,  "  to  the  hurricanes 
which  blow  from  the  N.W.;  *  and  as 
M.M.  Chaveleir  observes,  "Tehuan- 
tepec scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  a  roadstead  ;  the  sea  I'ecedes  day 
by  day  from  its  shores,  the  anchor- 
age yearly  becomes  worse. "f  The 
route  has  now  been  abandoned  as 
admittedly  worthless. 

We  may  here  observe,  respecting 
these  proposed  ship-canals,  that  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  it  was  proposed  to 
construct  them,  the  great  depth  and 
breadth  required  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  superior  class  of  vessels 


Humboldt,  "  New  Spain,"  vol.  i.,  p.  26. 


t  ''L'lsthme  dc  Panama,"  p.  66. 
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now  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the 
natural  disadvantages  that  should 
be  overcome  in  providing  suitable 
termini — consi<:^ ering a]  1  these  things, 
there  appears  to  be  now  a  general 
agreement  among  competent  autho- 
rities, that  a  navigable  ship-canal 
route  between  the  two  oceans  is 
utterly  impracticable— that  is,  im- 
practicable in  so  far  as  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  sum  is  concerned,'  that 
would  hold  out  the  faintest  prospect 
of  a  remunerative  return.  Of  course 
almost  any  engineering  work  in  our 
day,  when  the  question  of  practi- 
cability is  raised,  simply  resolves 
itself  into  a  matter  of  money;  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  buying  even 
gold  too  dear,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude,  after  considering  all 
the  projects  and  negociations  that 
have  been  before  the  public  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  for  the 
construction  of  ship-canals  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by 
various  routes,  and  all  of  which  have 
proved  so  far  utterly  illusory — it 
may  be  safely  concluded,  we  say, 
that  all  such  projects  are  not  fea- 
sible, else  surely  some  one  of  them 
would  have  been  attempted,  if  not 
actually  carried  out,  considering  the 
immensity  of  the  interests  involved, 
and  how  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world  'would  be  benefited.  The 
simple  explanation  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  closer  the  details  of  these 
canal  projects  have  been  scrutinized, 
the  more  clearly  apparent  the  insu- 
perable difficulties  that  beset  them 
have  become — difficulties  arising  not 
so  much  from  the  natural  obstacles 
presented  by  the  country  through 
which  it^was  proposed  to  run  them, 
because,  given  an  abundance  of 
money — and  there  are  few  such 
obstacles  indeed  that  engineering 
science  and  skill  cannot  overcome — 
but  the  paramount  preventive  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  capital 
required  to  carry  out  any  one  of  the 
projects  would  be  so  enormously  dis- 
proportioned  to  any  revenue  that 


could  be  reasonably  calculated  on, 
as  to  utterly  preclude  the  remotest 
hope  of  any  return  being  received 
by  the  original  investors.  Were  it 
otherwise,  how  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  immense  wealth  and  specu- 
lative enterprise  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  would  not 
have  combined  long  before  this,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Bulwer-  Clayton 
treaty  of  1850,  and  completed  the 
construction  of  a  ship-canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the 
fourth  project  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, as  offering  superior  facilities 
and  possessing  superior  merits  to 
any  other  that  has  been  yet  brought 
forward  for  establishing  remunera- 
tive communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific — we  allude  to 
the  Honduras  route. 

The  party  who  first  discovered 
and  made  known  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  this]  route  was  Mr. 
E.  G.  Squier,  the  American  cJiarge- 
d'affaires  in  Central  America.  He 
travelled  through  the  countr}^  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  its 
resources,  and  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  great  facilities  that 
existed  for  a  line  of  railway  to  con- 
nect the  two  oceans.  His  work  on 
The  States  of  Central  America  is 
one  of  standard  authority. 

Honduras,  like  all  the  other  petty 
republics  that  sprung  up  mush- 
room-like on  the  overthrow  of 
Spanish  dominion,  was  doomed  to 
pass  through  a  fierce  ordeal  of 
revolutionary  vicissitudes,  sufficient 
to  mar  the  prosperity  of  the  most 
favoured  country.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Confederation  of  Central 
America  in  1839,  Honduras  became 
an  independent  Republic  under  a 
President  elected  for  four  years. 

Without  going  into  any  historical 
detail,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  state  that  the  Government, 
on  examining  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  route,  became  strongly 
convinced   not   only  of  its  vast 
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national  advantages,  but  of  the 
immeasurable  benefit  the  commerce 
of  the  world  generally  would  de- 
rive from  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  Accordingly,  complete  sur- 
veys were  made,  estimates  carefully 
prepared,  and  it  was  then  resolved 
to  raise  the  requisite  capital  by  way 
of  Stale  loans. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, three  separate  loans  have  been 
contracted,  but  most  unfortunately 
the  Government  of  Honduras  got 
into  bad  hands.  The  total  liabi- 
lity on  foot  of  these  loans  amounts 
to  £5,990,108,  but  a  great  deal  of 
this  has  been  fraudulently  manipu- 
lated on  the  Paris  Bourse  and  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
question  of  restitution,  as  regards  a 
large  portion  of  the  plunder,  has, 
we  believe,  yet  to  be  legally  deter- 
mined.* 

The  first  loan  was  contracted  in 
London  in  1867,  for  the  nominal 
amount  of  £1,000,000,  to  bear  10 
per  cent,  interest ;  it  was  issued  at 
£70  Us.  lO^d.,  and  only  produced 
£735,937  10^.  net. 

The  second  loan  was  floated  in 
Paris,  and  with  it  some  celebrities 
are  not  very  honourably  mixed  up. 
It  was  issued  on  the  Paris  Bourse 
in  1868,  when  the  Empire  was 
flourishing  with  a  luxuriance  of  cor- 
ruption that  pervaded  and  conta- 
minated the  whole  official  life  of 
the  nation.  The  nominal  amount 
of  the  loan  was  £2,490,108,  and  it 
was  is8U€d  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest at  £75;  in  other  w^ords,  the 
parties  who  manipulated  the  loan 
put  £25  in  their  pockets  for  every 
£100  the  Honduras  Government 
contracted  to  pay ! — that  is,  they 
made  £622,527  by  the  transaction, 
merely  on  the  terras  of  issue,  but 
how  much  more  by  w^orking  the 
market  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  third  loan  was  negociated 


at  the  London  Stock  Exchange  in 
1870.  It  was  for  the  nominal 
amount  of  £2,500,000,  issued  at 
£80,  and,  like  the  former  loan, 
bearing  10  per  cent,  interest.  It 
produced  £2,000,000  net ;  that 
is,  the  parties  who  contracted  to 
"float"  the  loan,  put  £500,000 
in  their  pockets,  besides  what  was 
gained  by  "  market  operations  ! " 

These  loans  were  ostensibly  raised 
for  tlie  purpose  of  constructing  a 
line  of  railway  from  Puerto  Caballos 
on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bay  of  Pon- 
seca  on  the  Pacific — most  undoubt- 
edly the  very  best  line  that  could 
be  selected  out  of  all  the  projects 
proposed.  That  these  loans  were 
jobbed  to  a  frightful  extent,  admits 
of  no  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  parties  who  profited  by  the 
plunder,  deliberately  published  false 
representations,  in  order  to  induce 
the  public  to  subscribe.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  prospectus  of  the  last 
loan,  it  was  confidently  announced 
that  the  railway  would  be  "  com- 
pleted and  in  efficient  working  order 
in  the  autumn  of  1872;"  whereas 
only  57  miles,  out  of  a  total  of  237 
miles,  were  completed  and  opened 
when  the  works  came  to  a  stand- 
still for  want  of  funds. 

No  doubt  the  policy  of  the 
President,  General  Medina,  w^ho 
was  elected  in  1870,  contributed 
greatly  to  prejudice  the  interests  of 
the  railway.  The  country,  most 
unfortunately,  became  involved  in 
war  with  the  neighbouring  Republic 
of  San  Salvador ;  but  he  was  driven 
from  power,  and  fled  the  country  in 
Ma}^  1872.  The  present  President, 
Don  Ponciano  Lleiva,  is  a  mati  of 
superior  mind,  and  it  augurs  well 
for  the  future,  that  his  Government 
has  adopted  a  highly  enlightened 
and  honourable  policy,  with  a  view 
to  develop  the  vast  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  restore  and 
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maintain  public  credit,  and  remedy 
the  great  disorders  that  have  re- 
sulted from  prolonged  civil  strife. 

In  1872,  before  any  portion  of  the 
railway  was  opened,  a  new  project 
was  broached,  which  excited  from 
its  novelty  a  good  deal  of  interest 
and  discussion  at  the  time.  This 
was  the  conversion  of  the  railway 
then  in  course  of  construction  into 
a  sJiip  railway  ;  that  is,  as  the  pro- 
spectus explained  it,  "  a  railway 
capable  of  conveying  ships  of  large 
tonnage,   without   disturbing  the 
cargo,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  to  and  from  Puerto 
Caballos  on  the  former,  and  the  Bay 
of^  Ponseca  on  the  latter."  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  proposed  to 
raise  a  "10  per  cent,  ship  railway 
loan,'*  amounting  to  *15,000,000,  in 
150,000  bonds  of  £100  each,  to  be 
issued  at  80,  and  repayable  in  fifteen 
years.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 
there  never  was  a  wilder  scheme 
concocted,  yet  it  was  gravely  put 
forward  and  met  with  advocates. 
There  were,  however,  no  subscribers 
for  the  loan,  and  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

In  1868,  the  contract  for  the 
first  section  of  the  railway  from 
Port  Caballos,  or  Cortez,  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  La  Pimienta  on  the  river 
Venta,  a  distance  of  57  miles,  was 
taken  by  the  eminent  firm  of 
Waring  Brothers,  and  the  works 
were  actively  commenced  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  Early  in  1870, 
the  two  remaining  sections  of  the 
line  were  also  contracted  for  by  the 
same  firm. 

^  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
civil  troubles,  and  the  interruption 
of  industrial  pursuits,  that  occurred 
under  the  ill-starred  Government 
of  General  Medina,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  first  section  of  the 
railway  was  completed  and  opened 
in  good  working  order  in  1872.  It 
is  a  gratifying  and  cheering  fact 
that  the  traffic  on  this  section,  even 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  an 


incomplete  line  from  sea  to  sea,  has 
proved  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
highly  remunerative.  So  remune- 
rative, indeed,  as  to  afford  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  what  the 
value  of  the  whole  line  will  be 
when  completed. 

The  financial  difficulties  in  which 
the  war  with  San  Salvador,  and 
the  peculations  connected  with  the 
"floating"  of  the  loans  involved 
Honduras,  became  so  great  in  1872, 
that  not  only  were  the  works  on 
the  railway  suspended,  but  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  the  bondholders 
ceased.    This  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  bondholders 
last  year,  to  take  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interests,  and  after 
carefully  investigating  the  whole 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
loans,  as  far  as  reliable  information 
could  be  obtained,  and  also  the  re- 
sources of  the  Honduras  Govern- 
ment, together  with  the  prospects 
of  the  railway,  and  the  value  of  the 
concessions  obtained,  the  committee 
came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  hope 
of  bettering  the  position  of  the 
bondholders  except  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railway. 

To  ensure  this  object  the  Hon- 
duras Government  was  sincerely 
anxious,  and  proposed  to  make 
valuable  concessions,  and  grant  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  considerable  nego- 
ciation,  a  new  company  was  formed, 
and  registered  as  Thelnter-Oceanic 
Railway  Company,  Limited.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  share  capital 
should  be  £5,347,720,  represented 
by  the  conversion  of  the  bonds  held 
in  the  existing  loans,  while  for  the 
completion  of  the  railway  a  sufficient 
debenture  loan  should  be  raised.  In 
return  for  thus  adopting  the  bond 
debt  of  Honduras,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Company  should  be  amply 
compensated  by  various  valuable 
concessions,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently more  particularly  refer. 
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Now  the  success  of  the  Company's 
scheme  and  the  completion  of  the 
railway  depends  on  the  willingness 
of  the  bondholders  to  surrender 
their  bonds  for  conversion,  and  on 
the  debenture  loan  being  subscribed. 
The  Report  of  the  Directors,  pre- 
sented to  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Company  held  in  London  on  the 
15th  ult.,  states  that  "  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  bonds  sent  in  for 
conversion  into  shares  is  about 
£1,000,000  sterling,"  while  the  ap- 
peal to  the  bondholders  and  the 
public  to  subscribe  for  the  deben- 
ture loan  has  so  far  met  with  but 
limited  success.  This  arises,  w^e  be- 
lieve, from  the  majority  of  the  bond- 
holders taking  a  very  false  estimate 
of  their  position.  They  appear  to 
put  a  most  exaggerated  value  on 
the  security  they  hold  from  the 
Honduras  G-overnmeut  in  the  shape 
of  bonds — a  value  not  at  all  war- 
ranted by  the  estimate  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  apart  from  the 
completion  of  the  Inter-Oceanic 
Railway,  Honduras  is  not  in  a 
financial  position  to  pay  either  in- 
terest or  principal  on  the  bonds, 
nor  is  there  any  reasonable  prospect, 
apart  from  the  completion  of  the 
railway,  that  Honduras  will  be  in 
such  a  position  for  a  century  to 
come. 

Thus  rightly  understood  the  real 
interests  of  the  bond-fide  bond- 
holders are  identified  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway,  but  it  unfor- 
tunately happens  that  there  are 
parties  who  have  interests  adverse 
to  those  of  the  hondfide  bond- 
holders. There  are  parties  impli- 
cated in  "  financing "  the  loans 
raised  by  Honduras  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  constructing  the 
railway,  but  80  per  cent,  of  which, 
it  is  believed,  never  found  its  way 
into  the  Honduras  Treasury. 

The  Committee  of  Bondholders 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Railway 
Company  naturally  had  their  atten- 


tion directed  to  the  circumstances 
that  attended  the  "  placing "  op 
"  financing "  of  the  three  loans. 
Respecting  the  two  loans  nego- 
ciated  in  London,  they  did  succeed 
in  obtaining  some  information  ;  but 
as  regards  the  loan  "floated"  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  they  have,  up  to 
the  present,  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining satisfactory  account.  "We 
now  learn  that  legal  proceedings 
have  been  commenced  "  to  bring 
certain  prominent  parties  to  book," 
and  the  matter  is  referred  to  at 
length  in  the  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tors, already  alluded  to.  But  before 
noting  this  matter  more  particularly, 
it  may  be  well  to  place  some  facts 
connected  with  these  loans  clearly 
before  the  reader. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
loans  were  admittedly  contracted 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  con- 
structing the  railway,  but  the  origi- 
nal contract  for  constructing  the 
line  from  sea  to  sea,  a  distance  of 
237  miles,  was  only  £9,000  per  mile, 
or  £2,133,000,  and  allowing  in  ad- 
dition an  ample  sum,  with  margin  to 
spare,  for  the  construction  of  sta- 
tions, rolling-stock,  &c.  ;  the  total 
cost  of  completing  the  whole  line, 
and  opening  it  in  efificiept  working 
order,  could  not,  under  proper  man- 
agement  have  al3sorbed  £3,000,000 
sterling. 

But,  assuming  the  expenditure 
of  that  sum  necessary,  we  have  the 
significant  fact  that  the  loans  con- 
tracted amounted  to  £5,990,108 ; 
whereas  a  total  of  57  miles,  in- 
stead of  237,  have  been  opened  for 
traffic. 

Now  the  legitimate  expenditure 
on  the  fifty-seven  miles  that  have 
been  opened,  making  ample  allow- 
ance for  some  unfinished  works  and 
material  in  band,  may  be  taken  to 
have  involved  a  total  amount  of 
£700,000;  and  if  we  allow  for  an 
expenditure  of  one  million  sterling, 
in  payment  of  interest  and  provid- 
ing a  sinking  fund,  we  still  have  a 
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balance  between  the  total  legitimate 
expenditure  of  £1,700,000,  and  the 
total  nominal  amount  of  the  loans, 
£5,990,108 ;  and  the  notorious  fact 
exists  that  no  reliable  information 
is  forthcoming  to  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  this  balance. 

As  regards  the  professed  cost  of 
"  floating  "  the  three  loans,  we  have 
some  admitted  facts  that  are  in- 
structive, as  follows : — 

Nominal  Admitted 
amount.  cost  of  floating. 

■   £  £      s.  d. 

1st  loan  -  1,000,000  264,062  10  0 
2nd  loan-  2,490,108  622,527  0  0 
3rd  loan-    2,500,000       500,000    0  0 

Totals  £5,990,108  £1,386,589  To~~0 

Thus,  after  paying  £1,386,589 
10^.,  for  floating  three  loans,  had 
no  peculation  taken  place,  there 
would  have  remained  a  balance  of 
£4,603,518  10^.  to  complete  and 
stock  the  railway,  pay  interest,  and 
establish  a  sinking  fund.  But  it  is 
alleged  that  scarcely  half  this  balance 
found  its  way  into  the  Honduras 
Treasury  ;  and  we  know,  as  a  fact 
beyond  dispute,  that  nothing  like 
the  half  of  it  was  legitimately  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  the  rail- 
way. 

What  then  has  become  of  it? 
This  is  the  very  question  the  pre- 
sent Directors  desire  to  have  fully 
answered.  In  their  Eeport,  they 
prefer  a  serious  charge  of  mala  fides 
against  "  the  agents  or  contractors 
for  the  loans,  who  have  benefited 
so  largely  by  their  transactions  be- 
tween the  Honduras  Government 
and  the  bondholders,  English  and 
foreign."  They  allege  that  "  pro- 
mises of  pecuniary  assistance  "  were 
made,  but  which  have  never  been 
fulfilled. 

The  parties  who  appear  to  have 
been  principally  engaged  in  intro- 
ducing these  loans  in  London  and 
Pans,  were  the  bankers,  Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim,  G-oldsmidt,  &  Co., 
and  Mr.  Lefevre,  the  great  racial 
potentate. 


It  is  distinctly  stated  that  Mr. 
Bischofl'sheim  informed  the  Board, 
through  his  representative,  that  he 
would  subscribe  for  the  debentures  of 
the  Company  to  the  extent  of  his  pro- 
fits in  the  Honduras  Loans  of  1867 
and  1870"— profits  which  he  him- 
self admitted  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  £200,000.  Js^ow,  if  one 
"  agent  or  contractor  "  voluntarily 
admits  such  a  profit,  what  must  the 
aggregate  have  amounted  to  ?  And 
with  such  a  state  of  facts  before  us, 
how  can  we  feel  surprise  at  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  Hon- 
duras Government,  and  the  non- 
completion  of  the  railway  ? 

Mr.  John  Tucker  was  appointed 
joint  Solicitor  to  the  Company,  while 
he,  at  the  same  time,  held  the  ano- 
malous, and  apparently  not  very 
compatible,  position  of  agent  for 
Mr.  Bischoffsheim  and  Mr.  Lefevre. 
It  was  through  him  that  negocia- 
tions  between  the  Directors  and 
those  gentlemen  were  principally 
conducted.  In  their  Eeport  the 
Directors  say : — 

"Mr.  Lefevre,  both  by  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Tucker  and  of  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Mori,  and  personally  through  Mr. 
Higgins,  one  of  the  Directors,  promised 
that,  '  if  the  Directors  proceeded  to  an 
allotment,  lie  would  guarantee  suh- 
scriptions  hy  himself  and  others  in 
France  to  the  amount  of  i;80,000.'  " 

On  the  faith  of  these  promises 
the  Directors  lost  no  time  in  con^ 
tracting  for  the  completion  of  a 
most  important  additional  length 
of  line,  from  the  Yenta  river  to  the 
Humayariver— a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  which  will  open  up  a  rich 
and  most  abundant  traffic.  The 
Directors  obtained  very  favourable 
terms  from  the  contractors,  the 
eminent  American  firm  of  li.  G. 
Huston  and  Co.,  to  complete  the 
fifteen  miles  for  £5,000  per  mile  ; 
payable  £2,500  in  cash,  and  £2,500 
in  £100  debentures,  which  the  Com- 
pany have  the  option  of  redeeming 
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at  £70.  The  work  is  now  in  active 
operation. 

Meantime,  however,  Mr.  Bischoff- 
sheim  gradually  receded  from  his 
promises,  and,  finally  in  June  last, 
flatly  "  refused  to  subscribe  for  any 
debentures ! "  Mr.  Lefevre  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  of  him  the  Direc- 
tors, in  their  Eeport,  say:  — 

"Of  Mr.  Lefevre's  conduct  the 
Directors  have  even  greater  cause  to 
complain.  He  was  from  first  to  last 
kept  in  daily  information  as  to  every 
step  taken  by  the  Board,  and  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Mori,  was  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  many  of  their  meetings.  But 
after  various  excuses,  Mr.  Lefevre  cd 
last  positively  declined  to  carry  out 
the  pledges  he  had  given." 

The  final  determinai  ion  of  M  essrs. 
Bischoffsheim  and  Lefevre  to  with- 
draw from  and  renounce  all  their 
engagements  with  the  Liter-Oceanic 
Company,  was  conveyed  in  a  most 
remarkable  letter  from  Mr.  Tucker 
to  the  Directors.  As  we  before 
observed,  Mr.  Tucker  was  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Lefevre  as  his 
agent  when  he  accepted  the  joint 
Solicitorship  of  the  Company,  con- 
sidering, no  doubt,  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Company  and  of  Mr. 
Lefevre  were  then,  if  not  exactly 
identical,  at  least  not  antagonistic. 
But  when  this  illusion  was  dis- 
pelled the  situation  became  criti- 
cal— 

"  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  Speak 
or  die." 

Mr.  Tucker  had  to  make  his  elec- 
tion, and  he  did  so,  communicating 
it  in  the  following  letter  to  tlie 
Board : — 

"  28,  St.  Swithin's  Lane, 

"  13th  June,  1874. 
"  To  the  Directors  of  the  Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic  Railway  Company, 
Limited. 

"  Gentlemen, — Before  associating  my- 
self with  the  matter  of  the  Hondu- 


ras Bonds,  or  endeavouring  to  establish 
the  Honduras  Inter-Oceanic  Railway 
Company,  substantial  support  was 
promised  by  Mr.  Bischoffsheim  to 
the  extent  of  the  profit  he  had  made 
out  of  the  original  loans,  and  the  sum 
of  £200,000  was  in  the  first  instance 
mentioned,  afterwards  it  was  reduced 
from  time  to  time  as  the  Company 
proceeded,  until  at  last  he  refused  to 
subscribe  for  any  debentures.  More- 
over, Mr.  Lefevre  promised,  when  I 
saw  him  in  France,  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions equal  to  £80,000,  and  to  subscribe 
himself  £20,000  thereof  towards  aiding 
in  the  construction  of  the  railway ;  but 
on  the  4th  instant  Mr.  Lefevre  admitted 
to  me  that  he  could  neither  procure, 
and  would  not  find  any  more  money. 

"  It  is  right  that  I  should  mention 
that  since  my  interview  with  Mr.  Le- 
fevre in  France,  and  npon  my  expres- 
snig  my  determination  to  retire  from 
the  Solicitorship,  as  the  Company 
could  not  afford  to  pay  me  for  my  ser- 
vices, he  offered  to  do  so ;  and  I  was 
induced  to  alter  my  determination,  and 
yielded  to  the  arrangement,  npon  the 
distinct  understanding  that  the  pro- 
mised £80,000  would  be  forthcoming. 
As  I  find,  however,  it  is  not  the  case, 
and  as  by  the  course  I  took  my  pre- 
sence may  be  construed  by  you  as  one 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Lefevre,  there  is 
no  course  open  to  me  but  to  resign  the 
Solicitorship  to  the  Company." 

This  we  consider  a  very  remark- 
able letter,  and  if  it  does  not  fasten 
definite  and  conclusive  responsi- 
bility on  Messrs.  Bischoffsheim  and 
Lefevre,  it  will  be  more  remarkable 
still. 

Of  course  the  Directors  had  no 
alternative, under  the  circumstances, 
but  to  press  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  pledges  Messrs.  Bischoffsheim 
and  Lefevre  had  given.  The  opinion 
of  counsel  was  taken  on  all  the 
ficts  of  the  case,  which,  say  the 
Directors,  "  being  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Company,  proceedings  were 
ordered  to  be  taken,  and  have  since 
been  commenced  to  compel  Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim  and  Lefevre  to  carry 
out  the  engagements  they  have  made, 
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or  to  make  the  Company  adequate 
compensation."* 

Not  only  have  the  Directors  acted 
with  spirit  and  promptitude  in 
taking  proceedings  to  compel 
Messrs.  Bischoffsheim  and  Lefevre 
to  keep  faith  with  the  Company, 
but  they  have  taken  a  step  that 
may  lead  to  most  important  results 
— namely,  to  co7npel  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  issue  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  loans  to  render  an  account. 
We  quote  the  Eeport : — 

"The  Directors  determined  to  me- 
moriahze  the  new  President  to  execute 
a  power  of  attorney  to  authorize  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  in  this  country 
and  in_  France,  in  the  name  of  the 
Eepubhc  of  Honduras,  for  an  account 
from  all  parties  concerned  in  the  issue 
and  distribution  of  the  various  loans, 
and  to  cancel  any  releases  alleged  to 
have  been  granted  before  his  accession 
to  office ;  and  a  power  of  attorney  was 
prepared,  translated,  and  presented  to 
his  Excellency  the  Honduras  Minister, 
for^transmission  to  his  Government. 
I     "In  addition  to  this,  a  deputation 
.  from  the  Board   waited  upon  Lord 
;  Derby,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
;  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  to  solicit  hira 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  Honduras 
Government  to  urge  them  to  take  the 
proceedings  suggested,  to  compel  their 
I  agents  and  contractors  to  render  proper 
j  account.  _  Lord  Derby  expressed  him- 
self as  being  most  wilhng  to  assist  the 
bondholders  as  far  as  he  could;  and 
the  Company's  SoHcitor,  at  his  lord- 
ship's suggestion,  has  been  instructed 
*to  prepare  a  statement  of  facts  to  lay 
before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown." 


In  taking  these   decisive  steps 
the  Directors,   undoubtedly,  have 
only  acted  up  to  their  duty  to  the 
hona-fide    bondholders,  their  own 
shareholders,   and   all   whose  in- 
terests are  involved  in  the  success 
of    Inter-Oceanic  communication. 
It  is  vastly  in  their  favour,  and — if 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before " — it  augurs   well  for  the 
future  of  this  great  enterprise  that 
the  Honduras  Government,  so  far 
from  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
imbued  with  the  American  idea  of 
repudiation,  is  determined  to  abide 
the  result  in   perfect  good  faith. 
No   attempt   has   been   made  to 
escape  or  evade  its  engagements, 
but  all   its   dealings    have  been 
characterized  by  the  highest  prin- 
ciple, and  purest  sense  of  honour. 
In  addition,  our  Foreign  Office  is 
lending  its  best  services,  and  pro- 
perly so,   because   the  successful 
completion  of  this  vastly  superior 
means  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  a  matter 
of  inestimable   value   to  British 
interests. 

We  hope  therefore  that,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  justice,  all  the  jobbers 
and  peculators  who  revelled  in  ill- 
gotten  gains,  in  connection  with  the 
Honduras  Loans,  may  be  compelled 
to  disgorge. 

Of  late  years  we  have  had  too 
many  instances  of  how  the  com- 
mercial conscience  can  be  expanded 
to  let  in,  comprehend,  and  profit  by 


The  los^  the  Company  has  so  far  sustained  by  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Bischoffsheim  and 
Letevre  to  act  with  good  faith,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  had  they  done  so,  the 
whole  line  from  sea  to  sea  would  now  be  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors,  and  in  active  pro- 
gress  towards^completion.    Here  is  what  the  Directors  say  in  proof  of  this  :— 

Messrs  Huston  &  Co.  agreed  to  build  the  whole  railway  for  £9,000  a  mile,  one-fourth  in 
.ash,  and  three-fourths  in  debentures.    One-fourth  in  cash  is  about  £400, 000.    Takin^  Mr 
t'V^>L  nPnn^^''>'^^\'^  ^^^^^^'^  '^^^er  to  have  been  put  b^ 

^19  finn   A.  ""^^^"S  Mr.  Lefevre's  promised  £80,000,  these  two  sums,  with  the 

W  «  debentures  subscribed  (as  per  Auditor's  lleport),  would  have  made 

Tiore  than  three-fourths  of  the  amount  required." 

It  is  needless  to  state,  that  once  the  works  on  the  remaining  sections  of  the  line  were  in 
.ctive  operation,  the  Directors  would  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  triflin^ 
)alance  required  The  sale  of  some  of  their  valuable  concessions  could  readily  have  been 
tttected,  without  having  recourse  to  debenture  loans  at  all. 
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the  grossest  rascality.  It  has,  un- 
fortunately, come  to  such  a  pass 
that  high  names  in  commercial 
circles  can  no  longer  be  considered 
-per  $e,  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
commercial  probity,  because  we 
have  had  too  frequent  cases  of 
men  notoriously  honoured  as  "  fat 
and  prosperous  citizens" — men  held 
in  the  highest  repute  for  integrity 
and  honour,  who  have  proved  far 
less  worthy  of  trust  than  a  White- 
chapel  costermonger.  These  are 
the  men  who  profit  by  bubble 
swindles,  and  60  per  cent,  transac- 
tions, and  who,  when  they  get  hold 
of  a  legitimate  enterprise,  endea- 
vour to  suck  all  the  blood  and 
vitality  out  of  it.  Therefore  it  is 
that  all  men  of  true  commercial 
integrity,  who  desire  to  see  legiti- 
mate enterprise  prosperous,  have  an 
interest  in  the  hunting  down,  ex- 
posure, and  punishment  of  such 
persons.* 


We  now  come  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Honduras  Eail- 
way,  and  first  we  must  place  be- 
fore our  readers  the  immense 
valuable  concessions  that  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Honduras  Gro- 
vernment.    They  embrace:  — 

"1.  Such  portion  of  the  line  as  is 
already  completed,  in  operation,  or  in 
course  of  construction,  together  with 
all  stations,  houses,  buildings,  rolling- 
stock,  materials,  furniture,  and  equip- 
ment. 

"  2.  The  land  necessary  for  the  line 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  with  wharves,  quays,  jetties, 
landing  and  navigation  rights,  &c. 

"  3.  The  right  to  import,  free  from 
all  taxation  and  import  duties,  all 
materials,  rolling-stock,  machinery, 
stores,  and  everything  required  for  the 
making,  equipping,  working,  and  main- 
taining the  railway. 

"4.  The  right  to  construct,  main- 
tain, equip  and  work  the  railway,  and 


*  The  Investors  Guardian,  Oct.  10,  1874,  has  some  appropriate  remarks  on  this  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Honduras  Government  it  says  :  — 

"  The  unswerving  fidelity  of  the  Honduras  Government  to  their  engagements  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  loans  is  matter  for  unstinted  praise.  Owing  to  the  conduct  of  third  persons, 
there  are  two  sets  of  sufferers  from  the  financial  operations  which  go  by  the  name  of  Honduras 
Loans.  The  first  and  most  to  be  sympathised  with  are  those  capitalists,  both  great  and 
small,  who  have  advanced  their  money  and  who  stand  at  present  to  lose  both  capital  and 
interest.  But  indubitably  the  Honduras  Government  are  equally  to  be  commiserated,  for 
they  are  committed  to  the  capital  and  interest  of  obligations  to  the  extent  of  millions,  for 
which  they  have  not  had  sufficient  consideration." 

And  as  regards  the  Loan  contractors  it  remarks  : — 

"  It  appears  that  had  the  negociations  with  the  former  loan  contractors  succeeded,  the 
contributions,  which  they  seem  to  have  proffered  in  some  sort  as  a  species  of  conscience 
money,  would  have  sufficed  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  undertaking.  These  overtures 
having  failed  through  no  fault  of  the  Directors,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  loan 
contractors  can  be  made  in  any  way  to  account.  Properly  to  consider  this  point,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  much  of  the  loans  found  their  way  in  meal  or  in  malt  to  Honduras,  and 
what  amount  was  stopped  here.  These  figures  would  much  simplify  the  present  imbroglio. 
As  far  as  is  known  from  prevalent  rumour  on  the  subject,  a  very  large  proportion  of  Honduras 
bondholders'  money  is  supposed  to  be  running  about  upon  four  legs  at  English  and  other 
race  meetings,  and  more  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  fog  of  London  finance  ope- 
rations. Profit  to  middle  men  and  interveners  in  moderation  is  all  very  well,  and  is,  of 
course,  the  mainspring  of  all  commercial  dealings.  But  beyond  a  point  profit  becomes 
brigandage,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  debtor  and  creditor  figures  between 
Honduras  and  its  accredited  European  agents. 

"  Stoppage  in  transitu  in  law  is  the  stopping  your  own  goods  on  their  way  to  an  insolvent 
purchaser,  but  a  new  species  of  stoppage  in  transitu  has  sprung  up  in  finance,  which  amounts 
to  stopping  other  people's  money  on  its  way  to  the  ostensible  borrower.  This  latter  claim  of 
right  is,  we  think,  susceptible  of  considerable  investigation,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Hon- 
duras Government,  there  is  some  project  of  its  receiving. 

"  While,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  clouds  and  darkness  do  not  now  environ  this 
great  enter jjrise,  there  is  a  silver  lining  in  the  energy  of  the  Directors  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
Honduras  Government." 
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levy  and  take  the  tolls,  rates  and  profits 
of  it. 

"5.  All  the  State  lands  within  a 
tract  of  country  ten  miles  wide  on  the 
course  of  the  railway,  i.e  ,  five  miles  on 
each  side  thereof.  This  grant  is  to 
take  effect  immediately  as  to  the  first 
section,  now  in  operation,  and  as  to 
the  two  remaining  sections  as  the  line 
is  formed.  Where  physical  difficulties 
or  private  rights  interfere  with  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  this  concession,  the 
Government  contract  to  convey  to  the 
Company  lands  of  an  equivalent  ex- 
tent as  near  the  line  of  the  railway  as 
possible. 

"6.  A  concession  for  99  years  of  all 
the  antimony,  copper,  iron,  silver,  and 
other  mines,  including  coal  and  marble, 
belonging  to  the  Government,  subject 
only  to  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of 
lU  per  cent,  on  the  nett  profits  after 
payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 
i>n  the  capital. 

"  7.  The  agreement  between  the 
Honduras  Government  and  the  Com- 
pany contains,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing important  provision :  Provided 
always,  that  in  audition  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  neutral  character  of  the 
railway,  as  already  scoured  by  Inter- 
national Treaties,  none  of  the  officers, 
8er^'ants,  or  workmen  of  the  Company, 
whether  \xjru  in  Honduras  or  elsewhere, 
shall  at  any  time  whilst  in  the  service 
of  the  Company  Ije  liable  to  militjiry 
crvice,  and  that  no  person  occupying 
or  being  in  or  upon  any  of  the  lands 
ceded  to  the  Conipany,  either  for  the 

furposes  of  the  railway  or  under  the 
.ands  Agreement,  who  is  not  by  birth 
liable  to  military  service  under  the  laws 
of  Honduras,  snail  be  liable  to  sucii 
service." 

These  concessions  are,  in  reality, 
so  excof'dingly  valuable  that  they 
offer  full  security  f  r  all  the  capital 
required  to  com|)letc  and  open  tho 
railway,  in  efficient  working  order, 
from  sea  to  sea. 

Besides,  it  should  be  clearly  un- 
lerstood,  that  the  position  of  tlio 
Company  is  furUier  secured  by 
treaties  which  have  be(  n  success- 
fully nf';^.)(iat<d  with  groat  saga- 
city and  f.in  sight.  The  late  Lord 
Clarendon  had  the  highest  opinion 


of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
British  interest  from  the  comple- 
tion of  inter-oceanic  communica- 
tion through  Honduras.  Accord- 
ingly, he  concluded  a  treaty  in 
August,  185G,  with  the  Hon<luras 
Government,  which  contains  the 
following  most  important  provi- 
sions : — 

"The  Government  of  Honduras 
agrees  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit 
over  such  route  or  road,  or  any  other 
that  may  be  constructed  within  its  ter- 
ritories, from  sea  to  sea,  shall  be  <(t  all 
times  open  and  free  to  the  Government 
and  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  for  all 
lawful  purposes  whatever. 

"^^0  tolls,  duties,  or  clianjes  of  any 
kind  shall  be  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  on  the  transit  of 
l)roperty  belonging  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  or  on  the  public 
mails  sent  under  the  authority  of  the 
same,  nor  on  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crown ;  and  all  lawful  produce, 
manufactures,  merchandize,  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  passing  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other,  in  either  direction,  shall 
he  subject  to  no  import  or  export  duties 
whatever,  nor  to  any  discriminating 
tolls  or  charges  for  conveyance  or  tran- 
sit, on  any  such  route  or  road  as  afore- 
said, and  shall  be  secure  and  protected 
from  all  interruption  or  detention  on 
the  part  of  the  State. 

"  The  Republic  of  Honduras  further 
agrees  that  any  other  privilege  or 
advantage,  commercial  or  other,  which 
is  or  may  be  granted  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  other  country,  in  regard 
to  such  route  or  road  as  aforesaid, 
shall  also,  Jind  at  the  same  time  be  ex-- 
tended  to  British  subjects. 

"And  finally,  as  an  evi<lence  of  its 
disposition  to  accord  to  the  travel  and 
commcrre  of  the;  worM  all  the  advan- 
tages resulting  fn^m  its  j»osition  in  re- 
Kpe(;t  to  the  two  great  oceans,  Hondu- 
ras, of  her  own  good  will,  engages  to 
establish  the  ports  at  the  extremities 
of  the  contemj)lated  roiul  as  frro  ports, 
fur  all  tho  pur|>o8Ca  of  comnierco  and 
trade. 

'*  In  consideration  of  these  conces- 
sions, in  order  to  secure  the  construc- 
tion ami  permanenof!  of  ihv  route  or 
road  herein  contemplated,  and  also  to 
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secure  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  the 
uninterrupted  advantages  of  such  com- 
munication from  sea  to  sea,  Great 
Britain  recognises  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  property  of  Honduras  in 
and  over  the  Hue  of  said  road,  and  for 
the  same  reason  guarantees  positively 
and  efficaciously  the  entire  neutrality 
of  the  same,  so  long  as  Great  Britain 
shall  enjoy  the  privileges  conceded  to 
it  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
article. 

"  And  v/hen  the  proposed  road  shall 
have  been  completed,  Great  Britain 
equally  engages,  in  conjunction  with 
Honduras,  to  protect  the  same  from  in- 
terruption, seizure,  or  unjust  confisca- 
tion, from  whatsoever  quarter  the  same 
may  proceed." 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions 
in  the  treaty  negociated  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  which,  while  it  places 
the  Company  in  an  impregnable 
position,  breathes  a  cosmopolitan 
spirit  that  commends  it  to  the 
common  sense  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  world. 

Accorditigly,  similar  treaties, 
drawn  up  in  a  similar  spirit,  and 
embodying,  mutatis  mutandis,  simi- 
lar provisions,  have  since  been  con- 
cluded between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
Powers. 

To  draw  closer  the  ties  between 
Honduras  and  Gre;it  Britain,  Lord 
Clarendon  negociated  a  second 
treaty,  which  realised  all  his  anti- 
cipations. Great  Britain  had  claims 
to  a  group  of  islands  that  lie  conti- 
guous to  British  Honduras,' known 
as  the  "  Bay  Islands,"  and  also 
other  pretensions  in  relation  to  the 
"  Mosquito  shore."  These  claims 
and  pretensions  in  themselves  were 
comparatively  valueless  to  Great 
Britain,  as  long  as  Honduras  re- 
mained an  independent,  friendly 
Power;  but  Lord  Clarendon  did  a 
very  wise  thing  when  he  resolved 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  Hon- 
duras by  voluntarily  conceding 
these  claims  and  pretensions,  and 


recognizing  the  Bay  Islands,  six 
in  number,  as  forming  part  of  the 
Bepublic  of  Honduras. 

The  treaty  by  which  these  con- 
cessions was  effected,  very  dis- 
tinctly assigns  the  reasons  that  in- 
fluenced Lord  Clarendon  and  the 
British  Government  in  making 
them — reasons  based  on  the  sound- 
est statesmanship.  The  first  ar- 
ticle says : — 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the  pe- 
culiar geographical  position  of  Hondu- 
ras, and  in  order  to  secure  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  islands  adjacent  tliereto,  with 
reference  to  any  raihvay  or  other  line 
of  inter-oceanic  communication  which 
viay  he  constructed  across  Hondimis, 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  to  re- 
cognize the  islands  (six  here  named) 
known  as  the  Bay  Islands,  and  situated 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  as  a  part  of 
the  Bepublic  of  Honduras,"  &c. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  very  un- 
justly censured  by  some  sagacious 
critics  for  making  such  concessions, 
but  those  who  indulged  in  the 
luxtny  of  easy,  self  sufficient  con- 
demnation of  a  policy  they  had  not 
the  capacity  to  understand  only 
evinced  their  own  humiliating  igno- 
rance concerning  the  really  great 
cosmopolitan  interests  that  were 
involved — that  are,  in  fact,  inse- 
parably identified  with  the  success 
of  the  great  ente'  p'  ise  he  so  warmly 
and  wisely  suppo  ted. 

In  defending  his  policy  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Clarendon 
said  : — "  The  concessions  contained 
in  the  t-  ealies  with  Honduras  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cieasing  the  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway,  which,  1  be- 
lieve, will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  establishing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oceans.  On 
both  sides  are  magnificent  har- 
bours,"— hai  hours,  indeed,  so  mag- 
nificent, available,  commodious,  and  ' 
safe,  as  a  e  not  to  be  equalled,  let 
alone  surpassed  on  either  ocean. 

We  thus  see  that  the  Hcnduras 
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Inter-Oceanic  Railway  commends 
itself  to  the  commercial  enterpi'ise 
of  the  age,  guaranteed  in  its  "  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality,"  not  only 
by  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  prin- 
cipal European  Poweis.  This  is 
security  made  doubly  sut  e ;  not 
only  are  the  inteiests  of  inves-to'S 
amply  guarded  and  secured  by 
the  valuable  concessions  of  land, 
minerals,  and  precious  woods,  &c., 
made  by  Honduras,  but  we  have 
this  great  fact  established,  that  the 
peimanent  interests  of  the  lailway 
are,  by  the  treaty  engagements  we 
have  referred  to,  placed  under  the 
guarantee  and  protection  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  foreign, 
or,  we  may  fairly  say,  any  other 
similar  enterprise,  come  before  the 
British  public  possessing  greater 
merits,  and  having  more  enduring 
interests  involved  in  its  success 
than  the  Honduras  Inter-Oceanic 
Railway.  But,  most  unfortunately, 
when  the  enterprise  was  introduced 
on  the  English  and  Paris  Ex- 
changes, very  questionable  proceed- 
ings, as  we  have  seen,  followed  in 
connection  therewith,  so  that  while 
a  nominal  capital  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  construct  and  stock  the 
whole  line,  from  sea  to  sea,  twice 
over  was  raised,  not  one-fifth  of 
that  capital  has  been  expended  on 
the  works. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  deeply  dis- 
graceful to  those  implicated  in 
the  peculation  that  diverted  the 
millions  sterling  raised  to  other 
than  legitimate  purposes,  but  leav- 
ing the  Mw  to  take  its  course,  and 
hoping  that  equity  and  justice  may 
overtake  all  compromised  parties, 
we  would  ask  the  legitimate  bond- 
holders to  calmly  regard  their 
own  position  and  prospects  apart 
from  and  in  connection  with  the 
railway. 

Now,  apart  fronr^  the  railway,  the 
bondholders  must  be  convinced,  un- 


less self-deceived  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, that  their  securities,  as  against 
the  Honduras  Government  per  se, 
are  utterly  worthless.  Do  not  let 
us  be  mistaken  as  intending  to  cast 
reproach  on  Honduras,  far  from  it. 
Hon'iuras  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  and  consideration  for  the 
sterling  integrity  it  has  manifested 
in  maintaining  its  engagements  with 
undeviating  fidelity;  but  Europe  has 
plundered  Honduras  in  the  matter 
of  these  loans,  and  it  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  you  "  cannot  take  breeks 
from  a  Highlandman."  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  Honduras  has  been  so 
infamously  treated,  so  plundered 
and  impoverished,  that  to  pay  even 
the  smallest  rate  of  interest  on  the 
loans,  has  become  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. 

If  the  bondholders  will  bestow  a 
moment's  serious  reflection  on  the 
financial  condition  of  Honduras, 
the  truth  of  what  we  say  must  be 
apparent.  Since  Honduras  became 
an  independent  state,  the  annual 
revenue,  for  various  reasons,  has 
never  yet  met  the  necessary  annual 
expenditure.  This  has  been  the 
penalty  paid  for  Independence. 

The  total  National  Debt  of  Hon- 
duras may  be  set  down,  at  this 
moment,  as  amounting  to  £6, 000. 000 
in  round  numbers.  This  includes, 
of  course,  all  the  loans.  Now  the 
total  National  Revenue  of  Hon- 
duras, derived  annually  from  all 
sources,  does  not  exceed  £100,000  ! 
and  this  being  the  undoubted  truth, 
be  pleased  to  tell  us  what  can  pos- 
sibly remain,  after  defraying  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  expenses 
of  the  Government,  for  distribution 
among  the  bondholders? 

In  fact,  the  men  who  counsel  the 
bondholders  to  remain  aloof  from 
the  Company  are  their  worstadvisers. 
Their  £100  bonds  are  nominally 
quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at 
fractions  varying  from  £8  to  £10, 
in  the  speculative  hope,  we  sup- 
pose,  that   something  favourable 
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may  turn  up  ;  but  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday  that  nothing 
whatever  can  possibly  turn  up  bene- 
ficial to  the  bondholders,  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  a  sulken,  passive 
attitude  apart  h'om  the  railway. 

Honduras  has  vast  resources. 
No  country  in  the  world  is  richer 
in  the  raw  material  of  boundless 
wealth.  All  that  is  required  to 
develop  its  rich  and  inexhaustible 
mines,  and  vast  natural  products,  is 
the  skilful  appUcation  of  the  magic 
wand  of  capital  and  industrial 
enterprise.  Both  to  a  large  extent 
are  necessarily  wanting,  because  the 
imbecile  policy  of  Spain  was  en- 
tirely repressive  of  the  industrial 
energies  of  her  Colonies.  They 
were  valued  only  for  the  vast  riches 
they  directly  yielded,  and  their  per- 
manent welfare  was  entirely  over- 
looked, or,  if  thought  of,  despised 
and  neglected. 

Consequently  when  Spanish  Do- 
minion was  overthrown  in  America, 
the  multitude  of  miserable  mush- 
room states  that  sprung  up  were 
like  ships  at  sea,  without  rudder 
or  compass,  the  sport  alike  of 
wind  and  wave.  They  had  the  most 
difficult  of  all  tasks  before  them 
to  learn — the  faculty  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  this,  in  reality,  is  the 
only  rational  excuse  that  can  be 
offered  for  all  the  revolutionary  in- 


cendiarism and  consummate  ras- 
cality that  has  characterized  those 
wretched  Governments,  and  still 
taints  them. 

Honduras,  however,  while  it  has 
singularly  escaped  the  misfortunes 
that  have  afflicted  so  terribly  other 
states,  has  had  its  own  share  of 
troubles.  But  there  is  now  no 
state  in  Central  America  more 
favourably  circumstanced.  It  has 
apparently  inexhaustible  resources, 
and  all  that  is  required  to  make  it 
the  richest  comitry  in  the  world  is 
Capital  and  Time. 

At  this  moment  there  is  scarcely 
a  road  in  the  whole  country  better 
than  a  mere  mule  path,  and  with- 
out facility  of  communication,  the 
development  of  material  or  other 
resources  becomes  simply  impos- 
sible. 

We  must  now  draw  our  observa- 
tions to  a  close,  and  although  it  is 
not  our  province  to  advise  bond- 
holders, or  other  parties,  as  to  what 
is  most  likely  to  serve  their  interests, 
still  we  must  say  that,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  legitimate  bondholders 
have  no  chance  of  ever  receiving 
one  farthing,  unless  they  come  in 
cordially  and  support  the  completion 
of  their  line,  under  the  judicious 
auspices  of  the  Honduras  Inter- 
Oceanic  Railway  Company.* 


*  In  addition  to  its  other  great  advantages,  the  Honduras  route  is  the  shortest  of  any- 
proposed.  The  principal  distances  will  be  found  marked  on  our  map,  but  we  repeat  them 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  directors:  "  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  these  days  of  com- 
mercial competition  and  enterprise,  that  the  steaming  distances  from  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco,  touching  at  Jamaica,  are  :  byway  of  Panama,  7,980  miles  ;  by  way  of  Hon- 
duras, 7,740.  The  distance  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  is,  by  way  of  Panama, 
5,224  miles;  by  way  of  Honduras,  4,121  miles." 
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Little  more  than  thirty  yenva  ago, 
people  were  reading  for  the  first 
time  Milman's  History  of  Chris- 
tianity," in  which  the  writer  alludes 
to  the  "  hymnology"  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  The  term, 
though  not  then  in  common  use, 
recommended  itself  to  readers  as  a 
proper  one,  especially  in  connection 
with  tliose  early  Christian  times  of 
which  the  very  haziest  knowledge 
possible  was  generally  possessed. 
Only  at  Oxford  was  the  word  ap- 
preciated and  introduced  into  fami- 
liar conversation.  Another  new 
word — "  ecclesiology  " — was  becom- 
ing naturalized  there  about  the 
same  time,  and  was  often  heard  in 
the  mouth  of  the  undergraduate  of 
the  day.  It  was  from  that  uni- 
versity, also,  that  young  men  went 
home  in  long  vacations  and  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  country 
parsonages'  by  stating  that  they  had 
"  views  " — a  mysterious  and  dread- 
ful state  of  mind,  all  the  more  appal- 
ling to  the  domestic  circle  from  the 
novelty  and  vagueness  of  the  term 
used  to  describe  it.  Had  Horne 
Looiie  been  alive  then  he  would 
have  placed  these  words  in  his  Index 
Expurgatorius,  .with  "productile" 


and  other  words  which  we  are  now 
quite  accustomed  to  hear,  and  which 
Princes,  Eoyal  Commissioners,  scien- 
tific men,  and  manufacturers,  use  as 
freely  as  if  of  respectable  Saxon 
origin. 

Hymn  writers  used  to  be  called 
sacred  poets,  and  those  who  sang 
them,  or  for  whom  they  were 
written,  were  —  to  borrow  the 
phraseology  of  the  day — "  the  reli- 
gious world."  It  had  not  occurred 
to  people  that  there  was  a  literature 
in  hymns  (a  theology  there  must 
be,  of  course,  the  more  pronounced 
the  better)  or  that  they  had  a  his- 
tory and  a  philosophy  of  their  own, 
shaped  not  so  much  by  the  indivi- 
dual writers  as  by  the  mind  of  the 
age  (as  it  is  the  prevailing  fjishion 
to  say)  in  which  they  were  written. 
That  not  alone  the  words,  but  the 
music  to  which  each  generation  sang 
its  hymns,  formed  a  school  of  art  in 
whicb  periods  could  be  as  distinctly 
traced  as  ecclesiologists  find  them 
in  the  stonework  of  old  churches,  or 
artists  discover  them  painted  on 
canvas.  What  interest,  thirty  years 
ago,  was  taken  in  hymnology  was 
centred  in  the  hymn  itself",  witli 
the  doctrines  which  it  embodied;  and 
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it  was  strange  that  when  experi- 
mental hymns,  speaking  especially 
of  individual  esperiences,  were  so 
popular,  that  so  little  interest  was 
evinced  in  the  personal  history  of 
the  man  whose  inner  life  was  thus 
revealed,  in  the  hope  of  strengthen- 
ing the  religious  feelings  of  others. 
Only  of  such  men  as  Newton,  Cow- 
per,  Wesley,  and  others  whose  sur- 
viving friends  gave  bulky  biogra- 
phies of  them  to  the  world,  was 
much  of  their  daily  life  known„ 
Now,  not  alone  is  the  personal  his- 
tory of  every  writer  sought  out,  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  each 
hymn  was  written,  and  the  history, 
religious  and  social,  of  the  period 
considered.  New  controversies  arise 
daily  which  concern  our  own  day, 
and  these  do  an  unconscious  work 
ill  throvi'iiig  light  on  those  which 
have  long  since  passed  away.  They 
are  like  prisms  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  fall  on  our  thoughts, 
colouring  them  for  us,  and  making 
even  the  old  facts  look  different  as 
the  sun  lights  up  dark  corners. 

Old  stores  half-forgotten,  dingy 
volumes  are  ransacked  to  find  the 
verses  as  they  were  first  given  to  the 
world,  not  as  successive  editors  have 
clipped  and  shaped  them  to  bring 
them  in  accordance  with  their  own 
theological  views.  Old  copies  of 
the  Gospel  Magazine,  which  was  the 
organ  of  Toplady  and  the  Calvinis- 
tic  Methodists,  faded  calf-bound 
volumes  which  the  very  wettest 
Sunda}^  in  the  very  dullest  country- 
house  would  scarcely  drive  one  to 
peruse,  suddenly  become  a  mine  of 
interest ;  and  in  the  Metlioclist  Ma- 
gazine, in  W'hich  John  "Wesley  and 
Olivers,  the  cobbler,  controverted 
Toplady 's  teaching,  not  without  per- 
sonal animus,  even  to  persecuting 
him  when  he  lay  dying,  is  found  the 
evidence  w'hich  settles  points  long  in 
controversy. 

An  interest,  far  beyond  that  en- 
gendered by  a  craving  for  idle  gossip, 
centres  round  the  personal  history 


of  every  man  whose  writings  are 
felt  to  be  a  power,  or  to  have  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  others.  To 
understand  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  circumstances  which 
tended  to  shape  it,  is  a  first  step 
towards  appreciating  his  work.  It 
brings  out  beauties,  and  apologizes 
for  blemishes, making  even  the  latter 
almost  indispensable  to  the  creation 
of  the  whole  conception.  Then  fol- 
lows that  sympathy  with,  and  defe- 
rence for,  an  author,  without  which 
the  reader  can  never  be  a  fair  critic. 

But  far  beyond  even  the  study  of 
the  personality  of  the  writer,  is  the 
history  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
In  every  scholar,  most  of  all  in  those 
whose  labours  have  contributed  to 
make  up  our  hymn-books,  there  were 
influences,  apart  from  themselves, 
from  their  circumstances,  from  the 
school  of  Christianity  to  which  they 
belong,  that  pervaded  and  all  uncon- 
sciously shaped  their  poetry. 

Like  great  works  of  art,  hymns  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  efforts 
of  isolated  Christians,  nor  of  any 
one  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  are  the  products,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  countries  and  the 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  sect  which  pro- 
duced them.  Individual  genius  may, 
in  some  degree,  assume  special 
forms,  but  even  those  forms  are 
largely  controlled  by  outer  influ- 
ences—  contemporary  occurrences 
which  must  be  searched  for  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  which  religion  has  so  largely 
contributed. 

Each  race  of  human  beings  has 
developed  its  own  religious  senti- 
ments, its  own  faith,  its  own  creed, 
its  own  conceptions  of  beauty,  as 
w^ell  as  its  own  modes  of  thouglit. 
Starting  from  a  common  origin,  llie 
modifications  of  climate,  of  race, 
and  of  circumstances,  have  altered 
the  external  of  the  creeds  of  Chri>- 
tendom.  The  warm,  fervid  natmv' 
of  the  Italian  peasant,  born  under 
clear  skies,  amid  surroundings  of 
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which  the  northern  nations  knew 
nothing,  nor  could  comprehend,  had 
a  religion  in  accordance  with  his 
taste, his  countrj^,  and  his  necessities. 
The  cold  Calvinistic  creed  of  Scot- 
land would  be  as  repulsive  to  him 
as  the  Catholicism  of  Italy  would 
appear  wicked  to  the  rigid  followers 
of  J ohn  Knox.  Into  Italian  imagery 
the  nortliern  nations  could  never  en- 
ter. With  a  gorgeous  religious  cere- 
monial they  had  no  sympathy,  for 
their  creed  was  complete  and  real 
to  them  without  the  aid  of  such  ex- 
ternals.   Even  those  forms  which 
they  created  for  themselves  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  national  cha- 
racter, customs,  and  requirements. 
Thus  every  nation  and  generation 
of  Christians  that  lived  has  left  us 
something  of  value  to  add  to  our 
stores,  some  prayer,  some  praise, 
seme  meditation, 'that  residuary  of 
Divine  truth  preserved  for  us  in  spite 
of  human  error  and  human  pas- 
sions through  all  the  changes  of 
successive  periods  of  time,  and  which 
will  still  be  ours  when  the  accre- 
tions of  our  own  days,  as  of  those 
long  since  passed,  shall  have  fallen 
away. 

English  hymnology— speaking  of 
it  as  a  feature  in  public  worship- 
commenced  with  the  Eeformation, 
when  the  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms  were  taken  into  use  and  sung 
in  churches.    For  more  than  three 
hundred  years  they  held  their  place, 
md  as  we  look  back  it  is  with 
astonishment  that  piety  could  give 
rent  to  religious  feelings  in  °the 
loggrel,  devoid  of  all  spirituality, 
n  which  successive  versions  were 
vritten.    :^.t  is  true  that  there  was 
I  certain  familiarity  in  the  words, 
^hich,  to  many  people,  is  a  substi- 
ute  for  confidence :  and  it  is  quite 
)ossibIe  that  the  allusions  to  tem- 
)oral  conflicts,  under  the  Old  Tes- 
ament  dispensation,  had,  for  many 
^hrist'.ans,  a  spiritual  meaning.  Og, 
^ing  of  Bashan,  could  be  considered 
3  the  representative  of  the  enemy  of 


souls  ;  and  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  might  be  a  personification  of 
false  doctrines;  but  even  this  re- 
quired considerable  powers  of  ima- 
gination, not  possessed  by  every  one, 
and   previous   educational  advan- 
tages.   The  divergence   from  the 
original  prose  version  in  many  pas- 
sages had  no  power  to  shake  the 
faith  of  those  who  believed  Tate 
and   Brady  inspired  equally  with 
David,  and  to  accept  the  one  as 
a  faithful  rendering  of  the  other 
was  a  fortieth  article  of  religion. 
There  was  not  even   the  excuse 
available  which  Etiller  makes  for 
some  of  his  worthies,  whose  piety, 
he  said,  was  better  than  their  poetry^ 
they  having  drunk  deeper  of  Jordan 
than  of  Helicon. 

It  ought  to  reconcile  those  who, 
under  a  mistaken  interpretation  of 
the  word  "  authorized,"  as  attached 
to  what  is  called  the  new  version, 
dreaded  the  introduction  of  hymns 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  with  which 
they  were  long  familiar,  that  the 
movement  had  the  sanction  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  Church  in 
whom  all  the  earnestness  of  the 
middle  of  this  century  centred. 
There  were  among  the  Evangelical 
clergy  of  that  day  men  of  great  grasp 
of  mind,  with  that  amazing  indi- 
viduality which  was  the  life  and 
made  the  power  of  the  school,  men 
M'ho  knew  human  nature  too  well  to 
be  bound  by  old  forms  from  which 
all  life  had  passed,  and  they  com- 
piled hymn  books  for  their  congre- 
gations, teaching  their  people  to  use 
and  love  them. 

At  Oxford  at  the  sam.e  time  a 
taste  for  hymns  was  growing  up,  side 
by  side  with  the  love  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, with  the  wish  for  improved 
services— in  tlie  language  of  to-day, 
'•a  higher  ritual,  showing  how 
strange  and  mysterious  are  God's 
dealings  with  his  Church."  Here 
were  the  two  extreme  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England,  each  containing 
men  of  earnest  piety  and  burnin^^ 
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z(  al,  differing  widely  from  each  other 
ill  points  of  doctrine,  yet  working 
steadily  towards  the  same  end.  The 
Oxford  scholars  digging  up  the  old 
stores,  the  Evangelical  Boanerges 
gathering  in  the  new,  ready  for  the 
time,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
when  each  acknowledges  the  benefit 
received  from  the  other,  giving 
generously  and  taking  freely,  until 
the  two  schools  of  thought  have 
been  fused  into  one,  and  a  book 
produced  such  as  that  brought  out 
lately  under  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  which  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

In  early  Saxon  days  in  England 
poetry  and  music  were  inseparable, 
being  professed  by  one  and  the  same 
person — the  bard  was  a  minstrel, 
and  the  minstrel  was  a  bard.  AYe 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  a  cer- 
tain harmony  existed  between  the 
subject  of  the  poem  and  the  music 
to  which  it  was  ^ung,  both  being 
the  composition  of  the  executant. 
As  these  men  led  wandering  lives, 
travelling  all  over  the  country,  sing- 
ing their  stories,  the  tunes  were 
learned  by  the  people,  so  we  find 
traces,  not  only  in  different  pai'ts 
of  England,  but  both  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  of  tunes  which 
in  this  way  became  common  to  the 
people  of  the  three  countries.  Some 
quite  different  melodies  can  even  be 
traced  back  through  the  changes  by 
which  national  tastes  altered  them 
to  a  common  origin.  But  as  the 
race  of  bards  became  extinct,  and 
poems,  especially  religious  ones, 
emanated  from  the  cloister,  the  har- 
mony between  words  and  music  was 
lost  sight  of,  for  music  was  too  rude, 
it  being  the  slowest  of  all  the  arts 
to  progress  to  keep  pace  with  the 
learning  of  the  Churchmen.  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  writing  his  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was 
intended  to  be  sung  in  churches, 
had  ^ome  faint  glimmerings  of  what 


would  be  desirable  in  tliis  respect^ 
and  his  instructions  to  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  Divine  service^ 
were  looked  upon   as  something 
quite  novel.    "  First  ye  ought  to 
conioyne  a  sad  tune  or  scng  with 
a  sad  Psalme  ;  and  a  ioy  full  tune 
and  song  with  a  ioy  full  Psalme:; 
and  indifferent  tune  with  a  Psalme 
which  goeth  indifferentlie."  Beyond 
this  but  few  musicians  thought  of 
going  for  the  next  100  years,  and 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  in  the- 
character  of  the  tunes  of  that  period. 
Those  for  the  sorrowful,  or  peniten- 
tial, or  denunciatory  psalms  were  in 
minor  keys,  and  the  jubilant  in  the 
major,  thus  accounting  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  minor  over  major  in 
the  tunes  of  the  Eeformation  period. 
But  even  this  attention  to  what 
Pope  called  "  the  dramatic  unities"  j 
was  lost  sight  of  in  succeeding  years;  I 
and  only  since  the  Oxford  Church  | 
movement,   which  aroused  a  taste  j 
for  church  music,  and  revolutionized  i 
the  whole  external  aspect  of  church  J 
service,  have  people  been  careful 
to  suit  w^ords  and  music  to  each 
other. 

Historically,  hymnology  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  periods.  The 
Kelbrmation,  with  its  metrical  ver- 
sions, the  Evanglical  revival  under 
AVhitfield  and  the  Wesleys,  and  the 
Oxford  movement  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  which,  as  has  been 
said  before,  is  a  blending  of  the 
hymnology  of  all  periods  for  the  use 
of  the  present  generation.  But, 
characteristically,  the  hymns  divide 
tliemselves  into  many  classes.  We 
have  the  Catholic,  which  came  from 
the  Church  in  pre-Eeformatiou 
times,  the  Mystical,  the  Narrative, 
which  spread  and  perpetuated  the^ 
knowledge  of  Bible  history  among 
the  illiterate,  the  semi-Puritan,  the 
Lutheran,  the  Wesleyan,  the  Cnl- 
vinistic,  and  the  Tractarian.  To 
arouse  controversy  on  disputed 
points  of  doctrine  would  be  un- 
profitable in   considering  a  book 
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which  is  intended  for  the  whole 
Church  of  Ireland— a  church  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  demands  must 
be  that  of  the  minorifcy  as  well  of 
the  majority ;  for  it  ought  not  to  be 
our  blunder  to  shut  out  from  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  non-essentials 
the  comfort,  the  strengthening,  the 
deepening  of  spiritual  life  which 
may  result  from  the  use  of  hymns 
of  any  particular  school  of  thought. 

The  collection  is  a  copious  one, 
containing  495  hymns  and  600 
tunes,  some  of  the  hymns  having 
two  or  more  tunes  adapted  to  them° 
and  again  some  of  the  tunes  having 
been  set  to  several  sets  of  verses. 
Like  the  words,  the  tunes  to  which 
we  sing  our  hymns  range  themselves 
under  the  same  three  periods,  not 
perhaps  as  to  the  exact  time  at 
which  the  melody  first  originated, 
but  as  to  its  adoption  as  a  church 
tune  by  writers  of  a  particular 
period,  or  as  to  the  mode  in  which, 
artistically  and  scientifically,  it  has 
been  treated. 

The  fine  arts,  in  their  greatest 
force  and  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, are  but  the  expression  of  the 
condition  of  the  world  in  which 
they  are  practised.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  tliat  the  branch  of 
art  which  we  have  now  to  consider 
was  not  only  shaped  and  coloured, 
but  brought  into  familiar  use  by  the 
influences  of  religion,  the  study 
assumes  a  new  interest,  and  many 
things  are  ascertained  which  were 
but  faintly  seen,  or  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  discovered  at  all. 

AVe  hear  a  great  deal  every  day 
of  different  styles  in  art,  be  the  art 
painting,  poetry,  music,  architec- 
ture, or  sculpture,  but  few  people 
are  careful  enough  to  distinguish 
between  style  and  mannerism.  Pro- 
fessor Weekes  defines  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  as  being— 
'  style,  the  outgrowth  of  a  nation  or 
oeriod,  a  mirror  wherein  are  re- 
jected the  passing  ideas  and  feel- 
ngs  of  the  age  ;  mannerism,  on  the 


contrary,  is  the  reflection  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarity  or  eccentricities, 
the  mirror  in  which  the  artist  or  his 
period  is  unconsciously  reflected." 

For  instance,  Mozart  originated 
the  chromatic  appogiatura,  and 
carried  it  into  almost  everything 
that  he  wrote.  Immediately  uprose 
a  host  of  servile  imitators,  who 
could  not  catch  a  sparkle  of  his 
genius,  but  were  glad  to  seize  upon 
this  peculiarity,  so  that  what  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  man,  at  length 
became  the  mannerism  of  that  day. 

Handel's  sacred  songs  "  Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,"  "  I  know  that 
my  Eedeemer,"  &c.,  with  their  obli- 
gate accompaniments,  gave  us  Mar- 
tin   Madan's    "Before  Jehovah's 
awful   throne,"  and  that  amazing 
composition  which,  for  fifty  years^ 
used  to  be  sung  as  an  anthem  in 
parish  churches— Pope's  ode,  with 
possibly  an  ancient  clerk  in  quiver- 
ing tones  screaming  to  the  congre- 
gation, "I  mount,  I  fly  "—tending 
more   to  amuse   than   edify.  In 
Moore  and  Sankey's  collection  there 
is  one,  not  certainly  worse  in  point 
of  taste,  but  from  an  art  point  of 
view  decidedly  inferior,  beginning 
"  I  would  fly,  I  would  fly,  over  land 
and  sea,"  and  there  was  nothing 
worse  written  in  what  Mr.  GrJad- 
stone  calls  the  "  iron  age  of  George 
the  Fourth,"  than  the  musical  flight 
which  is   designed   to  accompany 
these  words. 

Bach  considered  that  every  period 
of  ten  years  had  some  forms  of 
melody  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which 
grew  out  of  fashion  before  it  ex- 
pired.^  In  no  class  of  music  is  this 
so  plainly  shown  as  in  hymn  tunes. 
They  are  an  unconscious  revelation 
of  the  fashion  of  each  period,  of  its 
modes  of  thought,  religiouslv,  sci- 
entifically, and  artistically ;  but  we 
need  not  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  Irish  Hymnal  from  this  point 
of  view. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  two 
indices  in  this  book,  that  which  gives 
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the  author  of  the  verses,  and  more 
especially  that  one  which  shows  the 
source  from  whence  the  tune  has 
been  derived,  without  the  most  un- 
qualified admiration.  Only  those 
who  have  given  some  attention  to 
the  subject  can  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  amount  of  labour,  the 
scholarship,  the  patience,  and  the 
modesty  represented  in  that  one 
index  alone.  There  is  not  a  mark 
of  interrogation  appended  to  a  name 
which  is  not  a  silent  testimony  to 
the  historical  value  of  the  work, 
and  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  its 
accuracy  as  a  whole. 

In  these  respects  the  book  stands 
unrivalled  ;  and  though  this  volume 
may  not  take  the  position  as  a  col- 
lection of  classic  tunes,  which  many 
hoped  that  it  might,  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  Church  has  within  her 
ranks  men  capable  of  producing 
work  like  that  one  index  alone, 
augurs  well  for  the  cultivation  and 
elevation  of  Church  music.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  two  more  indices, 
one  alphabetical  of  writers,  and  one 
of  composers,  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  future  editions  of  the 
Hymnal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  Church 
music  in  Ireland  has  never  attained 
to  a  high  standard.  Though  "the 
anthem  at  Pathrick's "  has  been 
an  article  of  national  and  religious 
belief  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
cathedral  service  in  Dublin  has 
lagged  behind  the  age.  Among  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  is  king ;  but  the 
extraordinary  pointing  of  the  Psalms, 
which  astonished  visitors  accustomed 
to  English  cathedral  service,  and 
scholars  with  a  wholesome  dread  of 
false  quantities  in  their  ears,  had  no 
defects  in  native  judgment. 

That  there  should  be  any  better 
school  of  chanting,  or  indeed  any 
other  than  that  promulgated  by 
Weyman — the  harmonious  black- 
smith who  sang  in  the  choir  of 
Christ  Church,  and  collated  hymn 


and  psalm  books  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century — it  would  have  been 
heresy  even  to  hint. 

Colloquially  a  division  of  hymn 
tunes  has  crept  into  use,  which,  if 
not  very  correct,  has  the  merit  of 
being  convenient.  Ancient  tunes, 
old  tunes,  modern  tunes,  and  newr 
tunes.  By  ancient,  is  meant  all  of 
pre-Eeformation  periods.  By  old, 
are  distinguished  those  taken  from 
the  old  psalters  —  Ravenscroft's, 
Este's,  the  Scotch  Psalter,  Play- 
ford's,  with  the  Genevan  Psalter  of 
Calvin.  Modern  tunes  include  all 
those  written  at  that  debased  period 
of  art  commencing  with  the  Eestor- 
ation  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
ending  with  the  sunset  of  the  school 
(including  Weyman's  compilations) 
which  was  driven  out  by  the  Oxford 
movement  and  its  reform  of  ecclesi- 
astical music.  By  new  tunes  editors 
distinguish  those  written  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century,  especially 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Hymnal 
when  so  many  appear  in  print  for 
the  first  time.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  tunes  under  any  one  of 
these  divisions.  In  some  instances 
old  national  airs  have  been  taken,  as' 
Luther  took  the  Leisen  of  G-ermany, 
and  given  the  stamp  of  a  particular 
period  by  adapting  harmony  and 
rhythm  to  the  graver  subject,  until 
in  time  they  became  so  identified 
with  certain  words,  such  as  "  Ein*^ 
peste  Burg,"  or  "  Nundanket  nlle 
Gott,"  as  to  leave  their  origin  in  the 
back  ages,  far  out  of  sight. 

Though  Luther  did  this  sort  of 
thing,  happily  it  is  given  to  few  iu 
our  day  to  achieve  successfully  so 
perilous  an  undertaking  as  weddiug 
sacred  words  to  secular  musi(;,  nor 
ought  it  to  be  done  unless  the  re- 
collection of  the  song,  as  such,  has 
died  out  in  the  memory  of  the 
public. 

Another  difficulty  is  in  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  meaning 
understood  by  the  word  "composer." 
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We  take  it  to  designate  the  man 
whose  own  original  idea  the  tune 
contains  ;  his  own  work,  in  fact,  from 
first  to  last.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  term  was  applied  to 
one  who  took  the  phrases,  or  possibly 
the  entire  melody  which  some  one 
else  had  written,  and  so  altered  and 
adapted  it  to  his  own  purpose  as  in 
a  great  measure  to  alter  its  appear- 
ance. As  a  familiar  m.odern  example, 
may  be  adduced  the  tune  "  Lamen- 
tation," No.  436,  which  has  been 
constructed,  or,  according  to  the 
earlier  meaning,  "  composed,"  of  the 
principal  phrase  of  Jeremiah  Clarke's 
"  JSTottingham,"  Nos.  65  and  230. 

Many  of  the  ancient  tunes  may 
be  detected  by  their  being  written 
on  an  old  scale,  W'hich,  avoiding 
technical  language,  may  be  described 
as  identical  with  the  five  black  keys 
of  our  pianofortes,  that  is  to  say,  a 
scale  which  has  in  it  neither  fourth 
nor  seventh.  But  in  regarding  a 
melody  from  this  point  of  view  the 
motif  m\\?>t  be  divested  of  the  man- 
nerism with  which  particular  writers 
or  schools  have  overlaid  it. 

"  Martyrdom,"  one  of  our  co!n- 
mon  tunes,  which  the  editors  of 
the  Church  Hymnal  have  ascribed 
(circ.)  to  David  Eizzio,  is  one  of 
these.  The  compilers  of  "  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  give  it  to 
Hugh  "Wilson,  but  the  melody  bears 
internal  evidence  of  being  much 
older.  Possibly  Rizzio  arranged  it 
in  its  present,  form,  or  wrote  words 
for  it,  but  it  was  not  used  in  Scot- 
land as  a  psalm  tune  for  many  years 
afterwards,  and  does  not  appear  in 
even  the  later  editions  of  the  "  Scot- 
tish Psalter." 

Both  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  rich 
in  old  melodies  written  on  that  same 
scale,  "The  last  Eose  of  Summer," 
"The  Bard's  Legacy,"  "  Coolin," 
"  Limerick's  Lamentation,"  and 
others  may  serve  as  examples,  reject- 
ing the  mannerisms  of  Moore  and 
Sir  John  Stevenson. 

Scotland   has  both   sacred  and 


secular  airs  with  the  same  distin- 
guishing peculiarity,  "Te  banks 
and  braes,"  "  Scots  whahae,"  which 
was  regarded  as  an  old  melody  even 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
w^as  set  to  a  Eeformation  lyric  com- 
mencing, "  Hey  now  the  day  dallis," 
and  many  others. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Bunt- 
ing, to  notice  the  fiiithful  honesty  of 
his  collection  of  Irish  airs  ;  and  we 
may  be  thankful,  that  in  Dr.  Joyce 
we  have  still  living  one  scholar  who 
is  above  egoism,  and  can  forget  all 
mannerism  but  that  of  the  periods 
W'hich  he  tries  to  reproduce  for  us. 

Would  that  others  had  done  like- 
wise, for  then,  neither  in  the  former 
edition  of  the  Hymnal,  nor  in  this, 
should  we  have  had  Dr.  Petrie's 
ancient  Irish  tune,  to  which  the 
editors  have  given  the  name  of  St. 
Columba,"  smothered  under  the 
weight  of  harmonies  which  it  is 
unable  to  support.  The  plaintive 
character  of  the  air  is  so  utterly 
destroyed,  that  the  tune  is  a  failure. 
It  is  just  as  if  David  had  gone  out 
to  fight  the  Philistine  in  a  suit  of 
Saul's  armour,  and  rejected  the 
simple  sling  which  was  his  appointed 
weapon.  How  difi'erently  has  Sir 
John  Goss  treated  the  Gregorian 
melody  No.  139,  a  similar  subject, 
which  might  have  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  Irish  tune,  and  have 
been  killed  with  kindness.  "  Corde 
Natus,"  No.  88,  is  another  ancient 
melody  apparently  of  the  same 
period  as  those  mentioned  above, 
and  an  admirable  example  of  dis- 
creet harmonization. 

The  tunes  of  the  Beformation 
period  have  come  down  to  us  in  old 
books  called  "  Psalters,"  published 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  They  were  the  melodies 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in 
which  the  Reformation  had  made 
way,  rearranged  and  so  adapted  as 
to  suit  the  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms  which  were  introduced  into 
public  worship   when  the  Latin 
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hymus  were  cast  oat.  These  are 
chiefly  in  common  metre  and  long 
measure,  the  very  rhythm  in  which 
the  Latin  hymns  were  written  be- 
ing suspected  of  Popish  tendencies. 
A  glance  at  the  index  will  show 
from  which  of  the  psalters  the  old 
tunes  in  this  volume  have  been 
drawn ;  viz.  the  Scotch  Psalter 
of  1615,  Day's  Psalter  of  1563, 
and  Eavenscroft's,  162  L;  but  there 
are  many  besides,  which,  originally 
included  in  the  psalters,  have 
been  now  traced  back,  especially 
those  of  the  Grerman  school,  to 
native  composers,  and  are  in  this 
collection  ascribed  to  their  original 
authors. 

There  are  five  old  tunes  of  Gaelic 
origin,  which  Mainzer,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  a  little  fancifully  indenti- 
fied  as  having  been  drawn  from  the 
ancient  airs  to  which,  in  the  High- 
lands, the  Psalms  are  still  sung  at 
the  Gaelic  services  on  Sundays. 

Burns  wrote  of  three  of  them  :  — 

"  They  cliaunt  their  artless  notes  in 
simple  guise, 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the 
noblest  aims ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild,  warbling  mea- 
sures rise, 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the 
name 

Or  noble  Elgin,  beats  the  heavenward 
flame ; 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays." 

Three  of  these  five  are  in  the 
Hymnal,  the  remaining  two,  with 
many  other  old  standard  tunes,  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  Dundee  of  the  "Scottish 
Psalter  "  to  which  Burns  alludes,  is 
not  the  tune  which  is  so  called  in 
the  Hymnal,  in  which  it  appears 
as  "  Windsor"  or  "  Eaton,"  Nos. 
51  and  325,  and  the  compilers  of 
Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,  fell 
into  the  same  error  of  giving  the 
tune  an  English  name,  yet  ascribing 
it  to  a  Scottish  source.  Dr.  Gaimt- 
lett  finds  a  still  earlier  origin  for  the 


tune,  for  he  considers  it  a  Grei^orian 
melody  which  was  sung  to  the  old 
Christmas  Carol,  '*  Puer  Natus  in 
Bethlehem,''  but  which  possibly  was 
first  rearranged  for  a  psalm  tune 
by  George  Kirby. 

The  "Dundee,"  which  is  in  the 
Hymnal,  was  originally  '•Dundy" 
in  the  '"Scottish  Psalter;"  but 
Guillaume  Erane,  he  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  "  Old  Hun- 
dredth," softened  it,  and  pared  down 
its  angularities,  giving  it  that  in- 
imitable grace  which  marked  the 
Church  music  of  the  French  Calvin- 
ists,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sharp,  ringing,  abrupt  character, 
which  still  distinguishes  the  Scotch 
Calvinistic  music.  In  most  modern 
collections,  this  is  known  as 
"  French,"  •  and  in  earlier  ones  as 
"  Norwich  Tune." 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
change  in  public  taste,  and  in  the 
modes  of  conducting  public  worship, 
there  is  still  room  for  regret  that 
more  of  the  music  of  this  age  was 
not  included  in  the  Hymnal.  The 
enormous  preponderance  of  airs  of 
the  most  debased  period  of  Church 
music — the  close  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries — deepens  this  re- 
gret. Nor  does  the  music,  which, 
from  the  dates  affixed  to  the  tunes, 
we  may  infer  was  specially  written 
for  the  volume,  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  vigorous  old  melodies 
which  are  missing.  Apart  from  the 
religious  associations  connected  with 
them,  which  must  reuder  them  dear 
to  many,  especially  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  the  old  tunes  are  intrinsi- 
cally good.  They  sound  a  little 
angular  to  modern  ears,  and  they 
are  of  the  passionless  school  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
but  they  are  vigorous,  and  as  any 
life  is  better  than  deadness,  so  is 
any  form,  no  matter  how  severe, 
better  than  none. 

Religion  in  those  days  was  pro- 
testing; in  Scotland  it  was  little 
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else  for  centuries,  a  church  militant 
always,  and  the  tunes  partook  some- 
what of  the  coldness  and  hardness, 
the  denunciatory  nature  of  Calvin's 
creed,  expounded  by  .John  Knox 
and  his  followers.  But  there  was 
something  not  unpleasing  in  the 
melodies  themselves,  and  the  tune- 
ful parts  written  for  thetn,  many  of 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  146th 
P^^alm  in  the  "Scottish  Psalter," 
contained  melodies  within  the  melo- 
dies. 

Hymn  singing  in  Dublin,  wliich, 
for  the  first  half  of  tliis  century, 
passed  through  but  few  change?, 
has  been  to  a  great  degree  tradi- 
tional. Not  from  Ileformation 
times,  like  metrical  psalm  singing 
in  England  and  chorale  setting  in 
Germany,  with  no  old  psalters 
like  the  English  and  Scotch  books 
of  tunes,  with  no  authorized  hymns 
like  those  in  the  Roman  breviary, 
but  a  curious  half  sacred,  half 
secular  school,  collections  of  the 
music  of  a.l  nations,  utilized  by  the 
leaders  ot  the  Evangelical  Eevival 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  re- 
ligious movement,  and  which  apart 
from  it,  and  no  longer  required, 
might,  with  advantage  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to 
drop  into  oblivion.  Wesley  and 
the  founders  of  this  school  of 
hymn  singing  had  some  ideas  of 
fitness,  of  some  harmony  between 
words  and  music,  of  not  allowing 
the  exuberance  of  fiincy  in  the 
melody  to  carry  away  the  singers 
from  the  sense  of  the  words,  but 
his  followers  had  no  conceptions 
of  supli  requirements.  New  tunes 
were  the  rage  of  the  day,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  of  first  principles  of  art, 
and  scornful  where  science  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  gave 
theii*  a)sthetic  instincts  scope  in 
composing  hymn  tunes.  To  the 
most  extraordinary  sources  many 
of  these    tunes    may  be  traced  ; 


operas,  burlesques,  secular  songs, 
the  original  words  of  which  would 
be  inadmissible  in  decent  society, 
yielded  specimens,  and  pious  people 
vied  with  one  another  in  producing 
these  startling  "  compositions." 

There  is  a  good  old  story  be- 
longing to  that  period  which  is 
worth  reviving,  of  an  excited  sad- 
dler in  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
when  "  Timour  the  Tartar"  was 
brought  out  in  the  Kemble  days 
of  classic  drama,  who  jumped  up 
suddenly,  as  the  horses  entered, 
exclaiming,  "  I  made  the  saddles  !  I 
made  the  saddles!  " 

And  the  worst  part  is,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  saddler  not  only 
pervaded  the  Church  music  of  that 
day,  but  a  goodly  portion  of  it  has 
descended  to  that  of  the  present. 
With  this  diff'erence,  that  in  the 
former  school  melody  ran  mad, 
and  in  the  hymns  of  the  new  one 
common  consent  seems  to  have 
banished  it  altogether.  To  the 
earlier  school  may  be  applied  the 
well-known  rebuke  from  the  master 
of  the  young  Grecian  painter  for 
decking  his  Helen  with  ornaments, 
because  he  had  not  the  skill  to 
make  her  beautiful. 

Ruskin  fixes  the  decline  of  art 
at  periods  when  grand  forms,  mass, 
as  it  is  called,  was  sacrificed  to  de- 
tails, when  men  thought  less  of  an 
outline  which  should  make  a  grand 
whole,  than  of  lines  and  subdivi- 
sions, and  petty  ornaments  which 
should  fill  up  the  form. 

In  the  German  chorales — some 
magnificent  specimens  of  them  are 
in  the  Hymnals— there  are  grand 
forms,  the  outlines  of  vigorous 
melody,  which  liad  their  details 
filled  in  by  men  like  Luther 
and  Sebastian  Bach.  The  Church 
melodies  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whatsoever  were  their  faults,  had 
a  certain  proportion  of  form  and 
outline,  faulty  and  objectionable  it 
is  true,  but  pronounced.  Nothing 
could  ever  be  done  to  fill  them 
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lip  with  decent  detail?,  aud  in  spite 
of  the  industry  of  modern  editors, 
the  tunes  of  that  period  will  not 
bear  harmonization. 

In  avoiding  Scjlln,  the  new  tune 
writers  in  the  Hymnal  have  fallen 
into  Charybdis.  In  the  dread  of 
being  ultra-melodic,  with  all  their 
powers  concentrated  upon  harmony, 
they  have  forgotten  to  construct 
the  outline  of  whole  airs  which 
should  please  and  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  congregations  who  are  to 
join  in  the  singing.  Consequently 
the  new  tunes  are  deficient  in  indi- 
viduality, and  but  a  few  rise  above 
a  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  Some 
depend  for  their  character  upon  a 
surprise  in  one  of  the  inner  parts, 
some  alien  chord,  some  unexpected, 
accidental,  some  subtle  change  in 
the  harmon3\  Others  try  to  give 
feeling  by  suspensions,  which  savour 
of  the  sentimental  mannerism  of  the 
ballad  school.  This  is  the  disap- 
pointing feature  of  the  new  Hymnal. 
We  have  had  too  many  amateurs 
ambitious  to  make  our  "  saddles  " 
for  us. 

For  half  a  century  Weyman's 
Melodia  Sacra,  and  its  sequel,  were 
held  in  liigh  estimation  in  Dublin, 
second  only  to  that  in  which  Tate 
and  Brady's  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  also  stood.  The  sequel  was 
published  about  the  year  1820  or 
1824.  It  succeeded  the  collections 
which  had  had  their  origin  in  the 
visits  paid  by  Wliitfield  and  Wesley 
to  Ireland,  especially  those  of  the 
latter,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  ultimate  settlement 
of  what  is  known  as  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Connection,  an  irregular  body 
of  the  Church  of  Eugland,  which 
professed  its  doctrines,  used  a  muti- 
lated form  of  its  liturgy,  and  whose 
ministers  preached  in  the  pulpit  of 
any  church,  Episcopalian  or  Dis- 
senter, which  was  open  to  them. 
Most  of  their  ministers  were  itine- 
rant, and  they  owned  to  no  authority 
save  and  except  that  of  their  foun- 


dress, Selina,  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, who  established  a  college 
in  Wales,  for  the  education  of 
promising  young  preachers,  and 
distributed  those  who  had  completed 
their  studies  all  over  the  world, 
dismissing  them  and  recalling  them 
at  her  individual  will  and  pleasure. 

Whitfield  visited  Ireland  three 
times;  his  last  journey  there  was  in 
1757.  Great  crowds  attended  his 
preaching,  and  a  revival  of  religion, 
not  less  than  that  which  had  fol- 
lowed his  preaching  in  England,  took 
place.  Dr.  Delany  was  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  then,  and  Archbishop 
Boulter,  primate.  They  were  both 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  Whitfield, 
and  he  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  Delany. 
Those  who  had  been  awakened  by 
Whitfield's  discourses  were,  for 
years  afterwards,  earnest  and  devout 
professing  Christians;  but  those  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  to  which  the 
Church,  even  in  apostolic  times,  was 
subject,  split  it  up  into  three  sec- 
tions— the  Moravians,  or  United 
Brethren,  as  they  were  called, 
Baptists,  and  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connections,  though  relations  not 
unfriendly,  admitting  of  exchange 
of  pulpits,  still  existed. 

In  1760,  John  Wesley  came,  and 
in  1771,  Lady  Huntingdon,  who 
was  wont  to  lament  exceedingly 
over  the  state  of  "  poor,  wicked 
Ireland,"  as  she  always  called  it, 
sent  over  some  of  her  ministers  to 
"  put  their  lips  to  the  Gospel 
Trumpet."  But  before  Mr.  Hawks- 
worth  had  had  time  to  transform 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  which 
her  ladyship  had  purchased,  into  a 
church,  a  mandate  came  from  her, 
for  all  her  ministers  to  return  to 
England  and  start  on  a  mission  to 
North  America.  Obedience  was 
the  fundaaiental  law  of  her  lady- 
ship's system,  and  on  principle  she 
never  allowed  either  minister  or 
people  to  exercise  a  choice.  Any 
congregation  so  misguided  as  to 
petition  for  a  continued  ministra- 
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tioii  of  a  popular  and  acceptable 
preacher,  by  that  means  ensured  his 
speedy  and  final  removal  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours.  The  obedi- 
ence to  this  female  Pope  was  won- 
derful, though  not  perhaps  perfect 
in  every  instance,  for  the  religious 
biographies  of  the  time  record  the 
defection  of  one  after  another  of 
her  subjects,  some  joining  tl^e  Me- 
thodists, and  not  a  few  taking 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
apparently  satisfied  with  a  church 
in  which  discipline,  at  all  events, 
was  independent  of  individual 
caprice. 

In  1773,  Plunket  Street  Meet- 
inghouse was  purchased  from  the 
Presbyterians,  but  it  became  in 
course  of  time  an  Independent 
congregation,  under  the  late  l)r. 
Urwick. 

At  this  time  the  Magdalen  Asy- 
lum Chapel,  in  Leeson  Street, 
founded  by  Lady  Arabella  Denny, 
was  the  most  fashionable  church  of 
Dublin,  and  every  one  with  any  pre- 
tension to  "  sensibility,"  the  fashion- 
able term  which  included  all  the 
graces,  if  not  the  Christian  virtues,  of 
that  day,  went  to  church  there  on 
Sundays.  Dr.  Peckwell,  the  rector 
of  Bloxham-cum-Digby,  came  over 
to  Dublin — it  must  have  been  about 
1784 — and,  having  had  permission, 
preached  in  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
which  the  old  Countess  of  Antrim, 
the  Countess  of  Moira,  and  other 
ultra-fashionables  attended.  These 
ladies  were  so  charmed  by  the 
Doctor's  eloquence,  that  they  per- 
suaded Lady  Arabella  to  allow  him 
to  have  the  pulpit  for  one  evening, 
in  Leeson  Street.  The  preacher 
had  the  bad  taste  to  tell  his  congre- 
gation that  they  were  "  miserable 
sinners,"  and  it  was  not  to  be  borne 
witli  patience.  Por  months  the 
world  of  fashion  was  agitated  by 
the  quarrels  between  Lady  Arabella 
and  the  Countess  of  Moira,  and  the 
latter,  being  Lady  Huntingdon's 
daughter,  had  no  idea  of  striking 


her  colours.  The  Archbishop,  and 
the  w^hole  episcopal  bench,  took 
part  with  Lady  Arabella,  but  the 
university  students,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  townspeople,  fought 
for  Lady  Moira,  while  the  rectors 
of  St.  Mary's,  St.  Anne's,  and  some 
smaller  churches  lent  their  pulpits 
to  Dr.  Peckwell,  and  after  his  return 
to  England,  to  Mr.  Shirley,  who 
carried  on  the  battle. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Smyth,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  courageous  of 
the  Huntingdon  party  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  chapel  in 
Dorset  Street,  the  original  Bethesda, 
not  the  one  now  in  existence,  but 
the  building  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  January,  1839.  In  the 
earlier  accounts  of  this  church  it  is 
called  *' Bethsaida"  ;  whether  the 
name  was  altered  by  design  or 
not  does  not  appear. 

In  those  days,  the  North  side  of 
Dublin  was — to  speak  as  a  Hibernian 
— the  AVest  end.  The  Pembroke 
estate,  on  which  so  many  fashion- 
able streets  and  terraces  now  stand, 
was  then  unbuilt  upon.  In  Rutland 
and  Mountjoy  Squares  lived  all 
the  great  people ;  and  as  it  was 
before  the  Union,  when  the  Irish 
Parliament  sat  in  College  Green, 
Dublin  society  was  brilliant,  as  it 
has  never  been  since,  and  never 
possibly  will  be  again.  Mr.  Smyth, 
who  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Bethesda,  bore  also  the  whole 
expense  of  its  erection.  Present 
and  future  generations  owe  to  his 
nephew  the  restoration  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  his  grand-nephews 
Dublin  has  to  thank  for  more  than 
one  munificent  gift. 

Bethesda  was  opened  in  178G. 
Mr.  Smyth  added  an  orphan  school 
and  asylum  for  female  children 
only,  who  were  lodged  in  apart- 
ments over  the  chapel.  To  this 
was  annexed  a  penitentiary,  or 
asylum  for  the  reception  and 
employment  of  destitute  females 
leaving   the   Lock   hospital,  whc 
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were  nccommoclated  in  a  building 
attacbetl  to  the  chapel,  and  sup- 
ported by  contributions  by  tlie 
collections  in  the  chapel,  and  by 
the  produce  of  their  own  labour, 
in  calenderintr,  washing,  mangling, 
&c. 

*'  The  performance,"  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "  of  divine  service 
at  this  chapel  is  rendered  more 
affecting  and  impressive  than  in 
most  other  places  of  worship  owing 
to  tlie  plaintive  and  melancholy 
tone  in  which  the  responses  are 
delivered  by  the  penitents,  who 
are  concealed  from  view  by  a 
curtain,  in  front  of  their  seat." 

Joiin  Wesley  describes  the  chapel 
in  1787,  when  he  visited  Dublin, 
^' neat  but  not  gay;"  Mr.  Smyth 
reading  the  prayers  and  giving  out 
the  hymns,  which  were  sung  by 
fifteen  or  twenty-five  fine  singers. 
He  adds,  that  there  were  between 
700  or  800  communicants. 

As  the  AVesleys  and  many  of  the 
same  school  were  strongly  in  fiivour 
of  congregational  singing,  promo- 
ting it  by  the  exercise  of  their 
gifts  poetical  and  musical,  an  idea 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple that  it  prevailed  universally 
wherever  the  revival  of  religion 
had  borne  fruits.  Tlie  amazingly 
elaborate  tunes  whicli  Weyman 
collected  in  his  sequel  to  the 
JMelodia  Sacra  would  in  themselves 
disprove  the  idea,  even  without 
existing  evidence  to  the  conti-a ry. 
The  singing  was  a  performance  by  the 
choir,  notaheartyunanimousburst  of 
praise  from  the  whole  congregation. 
When  in  subsequent  years  it  was 
accepted  as  customary  for  others 
besides  the  choir  to  join  in,  ifc  was 
only  possible  to  do  so  by  altering  the 
raeiody  for  a  plainer  one,  or  lessen- 
ing the  pace  at  which  it  was  sung. 
The  latter  course  was  adopted, 
and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the 
drawling  style,  which  is  but  slowly 
being  rooted  out  by  a  better  class 
of  music. 


There  was  a  ponderous  composi- 
tion in  Weyman's  book,  "  Head  of 
the  Church  triumphant,"  written  by 
a  Miss  Eyres,  for  Plunket  Street 
Chapel,  the  minister  of  which,  Mr. 
Horne,  she  afterwards  married. 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow,"  was 
another  of  hers,  all  of  which  were 
unsuitable  for  singing  by  a  mass  of 
people  but  few  of  whom  were  trained 
singers. 

One  of  the  congregation  of  Beth- 
esda  was  a  Mr.  Howard,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Cuthbert,  wrote  some 
pronounced  tunes  ;  one,  to  which  she 
gave  her  father's  name,  is  in  the 
Hymnal,  No.  9,  and  might  with 
advantage  have  been  excluded.  The 
collections  of  hymns  used  were  col- 
lated by  Lady  Huntingdon  herself, 
and  the  tunes  were  contributed  by 
her  followers.  Now  and  then  she 
pressed  a  really  good  writer  into  her 
service,  like  Giordini,  who  wrote 
"  Moscow,"  Nos.  109-192  at  her  re- 
quest. Her  chief  musician,  however, 
was  the  Rev.  Martin  Mndau,  the  ec- 
centric chaplain  of  the  London  Lock 
Hospital,  and  he  was  the  composer,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  •j.e'.,  com- 
pounding borrowed  phrases  of  many 
worthless  tunes,  some  of  which,  we 
regret  to  find,  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Church  Hymnal. 

About  the  closeof  the  last  century, 
at  the  time  previously  alluded  to 
when  Dublin  was  at  the  height  of 
its  social  prosperity,  the  drama 
flourished  also,  and  was  so  liberally 
encouraged  that  it  took  rank  almost 
before  London  itself.  A  long  list 
of  famous  actors  came  from  Dublin, 
and  a  longer  list  still  came  to  Dub- 
lin to  establish  their  fame.  There  was 
a  charming  Miss  Catley,  who  danced 
and  sang  to  perfection,  drawing 
crowds  in  London  every  night  to 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  where  Hook,  the 
father  of  the  famous  Theodore,  and  of 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  musical 
manager;  and  many  of  his  best  songs, 
"The  Lass  of  Eiclimond  Hill,"  "  All 
in  the  fragrant  barley,"  and  others, 
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were  specially  designed  for  tlie  dis- 
play of  Miss  Catley'a  powers. 

In  1788,  Miss  Catley  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  in  a  burlesque  by  a 
famous  Dublin  writer,  Kane  O'Hara, 
entitled  "The  Golden  Pippin."  It 
was  from  this  play  that  Douglas 
Jerrold  caught  an  idea  which  after- 
wards blossomed  into  the  famous 
"  Caudle  Lectures." 

Paris  has  awarded  to  Venus  the 
prize  of  beauty,  Jupiter  looking  on, 
acquiescing,  if  not  approving  of  the 
verdict.  Then,  when  about  to  return 
liome,  remembering  Juno's  fierce 
injunctions  that  he  should  on  no 
account  allow  her  rival  to  triumph, 
his  prophetic  soul  warns  him  that 
there  is  trouble  in  store  in  a  curtain 
lecture  for  him.  There  was  one  song 
in  the  burlesque  which  gave  offence 
to  some  good  people,  and  after  the 
first  performance  it  was  required  to 
be  witlidrawn.  Time  was  everything; 
the  play  must  go  on,  for  the  public 
were  besieging  the  doors  of  the  thea- 
tre hours  before  the  time  of  opening, 
and  Miss  Catley  must  have  a  song. 
Kane  O'Hara  was  a  man  of  re- 
sources. He  drew  from  his  portfolio 
an  Irish  hornpipe,  and  adapted  it  to 
his  words, 

"  Guardian  angels,  now  protect  me, 
Send  to  me  the  youth  I  love." 

Never  was  such  a  success.  Miss 
Catley  was  great  at  trills  and  little 
runs,  and  both  she  and  the  orchestra 
had  liberal  allowances.  The  song 
became  the  rage.  Young  ladies 
warbled  it,  and  street  boys  whistled 
it.  If  barrel-organs  had  been  in 
existence  they  would  have  ground 
it,  but  fiddlers  fiddled  it,  and  horn- 
players  blew  it,  for  it  was  the 
"  Madame  Angot  "  of  1788. 

But  the  religious  world  was  con- 
cerned with  other  matters  about  this 
time.  In  the  days  of  early  Metho- 
dism the  Calvinistic  controversies 
raged  fiercely.  The  Pive  Points, 
as  they  were  called,  divided  Wes- 


leyans  from  Calvinists,  and  one 
member  of  a  family  from  another. 
The  controversies  between  high  and 
low  in  our  day  are  mild  in  compari- 
son, for  in  the  hands  of  uneducated 
men  like  Thomas  Olivers  the  cobbler, 
Wesley's  henchman,  the  grossest 
personalities  were  mingled  with  dis- 
cussions on  the  most  sacred  topics. 
Olivers  wrote  one  book,  the  title  of 
which  is  a  whole  commentary  in 
itself  on  the  state  of  religion  then — 
"A  full  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  |)erseverance  in  a  dis- 
eouise  on  Hebrews."  A.mong  his 
poetical  works  was  one  on  "  The  Last 
Judgment,"  in  which  he  versified  a 
remarkable  dream.  The  measure  is 
the  same  as  that  of  "  Lo  !  he  comes 
with  clouds  descending,"  which  has 
been  constructed  from  lines  by 
Madan,  Wesley  and  Cennick. 

Walking  down  the  street  one 
evening,  Olivers'  attention  was 
caught  by  a  fiddler  who  gave,  with 
great  spirit.  Miss  Catley 's  hornpipe. 
It  suited  him  exactly,  and  with  a 
little  alteration,  possibly  some  assist- 
ance from  other  composers,  he  pro- 
duced the  tune  No.  76,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  "  Helrasley,"  from 
the  Yorkshire  parish  in  which  Dr. 
Conyers,  one  of  the  great  preachers 
of  the  time,  had  so  successfully 
ministered. 

There  was  a  Dr.  Eippon  in  Lon- 
don, a  Baptist  minister,  whose  col- 
lections of  tunes  were  used  by 
Dissenters  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
He  and  Lady  Huntingdon  together 
crossed  "  the  melancholy  ocean,"  as 
D'Israeli  w^ould  say,  to  see  "  poor, 
wicked  Ireland."  Prom  the  Beth- 
esda  congi'egation  he  collected  a 
number  of  tunes,  and  long  after- 
wards they  continued  to  send  him 
contributions  for  his  book.  Prom  it 
AVeyman  took  many  of  his  airs. 

I  he  Doctor's  preface  has  some 
suggestive  remarks,  quoting  from 
the  edition  of  1788.  He  tenders 
his  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who 
gave  him  advice,  scarce  books,  and 
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original  tunes,  and  adds :  "  On  pe- 
rusing the  volume,  they  will  find 
that  some  of  their  jfavours  have  not 
been  inserted  ;  but  when  they  recol- 
lect that  as  every  one  had  a  hymn 
or  a  psalm  in  apostolic  days,  so 
almost  every  one  now  has  his  tune 
or  tunes  made  by  himself  or  his 
favourite  composer ;  it  is  hoped  that 
approbation  will  prevent  censure, 
especially  when  assurance  is  here 
given,  that  no  one  piece  has  been 
adopted  or  rejected  from  an  unjust 
partiality,  but  that  the  selection  has 
been  made  with  an  uniform  endea- 
vour to  render  it  complete  and  gene- 
rally useful." 

Possibly  these  are  the  embarrass- 
ments of  all  hymnal  editors,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  our  Irish  com- 
pilers have  not  been  sterner  in  re- 
jecting original  tunes,  and  others 
that  some  people  call  "  favourites." 

Before  we  leave  this  period  and 
pass  on  to  the  next  century,  we  may 
mention  the  culminating  production 
of  this  school.  A  Eev.  Mr.  Mason 
published  a  book  with  all  these 
tunes  with  variations,  which  might 
or  might  not  be  played  between  the 
singing  of  each  verse. 

Dr.  E-ippon  seems  to  have  suffered 
no  little  himself  from  this  taste  for 
appogiatura  and  florid  treatment  of 
melodies,  for  he  entreats  singers  to 
insert  grace-notes  and  trills  but 
sparingly,  adding  a  request  that 
they  will  not  think  it  necessary  to 
bawl,  and  to  be  careful  to  sing  "  my 
soul,"  and  not  "  mee  soul." 

We  must  notice  two  more  tunes 
derived  from  secular  sources.  They 
were  introduced  into  public  worship 
at  a  period  some  twenty  years  later 
than  "Helmsley,"  or  that  called 
"  Leoni,"  which  was  another  compo- 
sition by  Thomas  Olivers,  though 
ascribed  by  the  editors  of  the 
Hymnal  to  an  earlier  source. 

The  period  immediately  preceding 
the  revolution  of  1798,  in  France, 
is  one  upon  which  volumes  and  vol- 
umes have  been  written,  and  yet 


seems  to  be  a  subject  quite  inexhaus- 
tible. While  Whitfield  and  Wesley, 
with  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her 
followers,  were  pursuing  their  work 
in  England  and  Ireland,  France  was 
following  the  teachings  of  the  two 
great  apostles  of  infidelity,  Voltaire 
and  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau.  It  is 
from  the  latter  we  have  borrowed 
two  tunes,  both  feeble,  both  worth- 
less as  their  author,  a  man  false  in 
every  relation  of  life,  who  put  his 
children  into  the  turnstile  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  bringing  them  up ; 
deserted  the  friend  who  fell  down  in 
a  fit  in  the  street,  to  whom  he  owed 
food  and  shelter;  who  taught  wives 
that  marriage  was  no  sacred  rela- 
tionship, and  did  that  to  corrupt  the 
tone  of  French  morality  from  which 
it  has  never  had  power  to  rally 
since. 

Eousseau  was  not  a  musician, 
though  for  bread  he  once  tried  to 
teach  music.  He  disliked  the  labour 
of  learning  its  signs,  which  were 
then  more  numerous  than  they  now 
are.  But  he  had  sentiment,  or  sen- 
sibility, as  it  was  called,  and  from  it 
derived  some  taste  for  melody.  He 
wrote  pretty  verses  and  set  them  to 
music,  which  he  professed  to  have 
composed,  but  which  his  enemies 
said  he  had  stolen.  Possibly  both 
were  right,  for  as  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  composition,  he 
could  scarcely  have  arranged  his 
theatrical  pieces  without  assistance. 
In  1753,  he  wrote  an  interlude,  a 
species  of  dramatic  entertainment, 
in  the  Italian  style,  called  "  Le 
Devin  du  Tillage,"  which,  after  be- 
ing performed  in  the  opera  at  Paris, 
was,  by  bringing  great  influence  to 
bear,  introduced  at  Fontainbleau 
before  Louis  XY.  and  his  court, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  taking  a 
part.  The  story  is  thorouglily 
French,  with  the  mannerism,  both 
of  Parisian  society  and  of  the 
period.  Collette,  a  shepherdess,  be- 
lieving her  Colin  to  be  faithless,  goe.s 
to  the  village  soothsayer  to  ask  his 
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advice.    She  approaches  his  hut, 
siDging,— 

"  J'ai  perdu  men  bonheur, 
J'ai  perdu  men  Serviteur, 
CoHn  me  delaisse, 

Helas  !  il  a  pu  changer." 

Sir  Johu  Stevenson  took  the  air, 
treated  it  according  to  the  style 
which  he  and  Moore  had  established 
as  the  popular  one,  adding  also  a 
third  part,  and  called  it  a  Eussian 
air.  At  No.  468,  as  Archangel, 
will  be  found  the  melody  in  which 
CoUette  bewailed  the  loss  of  Colin. 
Presently  Colin  comes  to  consult 
the  soothsayer,  likewise,  upon  Col- 
lette's  supposed  indifference.  There 
is  a  little  finessing  on  both  sides, 
and  the  lovers  are  reconciled,  where- 
upon all  the  villagers  come  in  pic- 
turesque costumes  and  dance  around 
the  lovers,  singing  "  Kousseau's 
Dream."* 

There  has  been  a  colloquial  tradi- 
tion that  the  Eussian  air  was  writ- 
ten by  Princess  Dashkow,  but  no 
authentic  information  can  be  had 
on  this  point.  She  came  to  Paris 
when  Eousseau  was  still  the  idol  of 
society,  of  a  certain  class,  and  went 
to  Perney  to  see  Yoltaire,  which 
was  de  rigeur  for  all  those  who 
were  privileged  to  travel.  She  had 
left  St.  Petersburg,  her  opinions  on 
woman's  rights  being  even  more 
advanced  than  those  of  her  mistress 
Catherine,  to  whom  she  had  given 
material  assistance  in  bringing  about 
the  revolution  which  placed  Cathe- 
rine on  the  throne.  Seeing  that  her 
mistress  aspired  to  rule  the  whole 
nation,  the  Princess  considered  her- 
self entitled  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  or  at  least  the  title  of 
Colonel.  On  being  refused,  she  left 
Eussia  in  disgust  to  make  the  tour 
of  Europe. 

There  is  an  Ukraniau  air  which 
closely  resembles  *' J'ai  perdu,"  as 


Eousseau  rendered  it.  Sir  John  Ste- 
venson seems  to  have  followed  a  set- 
ting by  Dr.  Burney,who  constructed 
an  entertainment  on  the  comic  airs 
for  an  English  public.  "  Comic,"  in 
the  present  day,  like  the  word 
"  composer,"  bears  a  different  mean- 
ing from  that  which  it  had  100  years 
ago,  when  it  was  applied  as  was 
comedy  to  what  was  not  severely 
tragical,  a  play  which  was  only  de- 
signed to  amuse  in  a  tranquil,  un- 
exciting kind  of  way.  But  the 
Princess  Dashkow  did  not  come  to 
Paris  until  nineteen  years  after  the 
first  performance  of  "  Le  Devin  du 
Village,"  which  was  in  1752,  so  her 
singing  the  air  in  the  salons  of  Paris 
scarcely  establishes  her  claim  to  its 
authorship. 

There  is  another  tune  in  the  book, 
"  Confidence,"  No.  439,  the  chief 
phrases  of  which  have  been  derived 
from  another  air  of  Eousseau's,  by 
the  ingenious  device  of  writing  a 
plaintive  minor  air  in  a  jubilant 
major  key. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  much  to 
admire  in  the  new  Hymnal,  for  in 
many  respects  it  is  an  advance  on 
its  predecessor.  The  collection  of 
German  chorales  is  very  fine,  and 
no  style  of  music  is  better  calculated 
to  promote  congregational  singing, 
having  stood  the  test  of  experience, 
and  been  found  to  answer  the  de- 
sired end.  A  few  more  of  the  old 
psalter  tunes  would  have  >  been 
valuable,  might  well  have  replaced 
"  Howard,"  and  others  of  the  de- 
based period,  which  is  by  far  too 
largely  represented. 

The  Oxford  school,  of  which  Dr. 
Dykes  may  be  considered  the  apostle, 
has  contributed  many  sound  and 
attractive  tunes,  which  have  already, 
both  in  England  and  America, 
attained  to  a  measure  of  popularity 
which,  showing  how  admirably  they 
have  met  the  want  which  existed 
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of  good  hymn  music,  places  thera 
above  criticism  otherwise  than 
lavourable. 

In  the  very  new  times  in  tlie 
volume  there  is  scarcely  sufficient 
individuality  to  ensure  them  long 
lives.  It  has  been  the  laudable  de- 
sire of  the  writers  to  avoid  the  faults 
of  the  former  school,  which  has 
militated  agaiust  the  production  of 
lifelike  work  in  the  latter,  but  ten 
years  more  of  experience  in  using 
the  tunes  will  probably  set  matters 
right. 

Meantime,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  none  of  the 
music  designed  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  which  is  to  express 
prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving, 
shall  be  otherwise  than  of  the  best, 
and  drawn  from  the  purest  sources. 
That  no  airs  associated  with  profane 
words  shall  be  wedded  to  sacred 
verses,  and  that  when  melodies  like 
"  Belmont,"  of  doubtful  origin  at 
the  best',  shall  have  become  the  pro- 


perty of  the  streets  and  music-halls, 
as  ''The  Eatcatcher's  Daughter,'* 
we  shall  leave  the  thief  his  spoil, 
and  replace  the  want  by  sometliiiig 
of  greater  worth  i'rom  those  stores 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
earnest  men  of  past  generations,  and 
^Yhich  will  as  well,  if  not  perhaps 
a  great  deal  better,  answer  our 
purpose. 

The  introduction  of  the  good 
music,  of  which  there  is  abundance 
in  this  volume,  without  appropriating 
any  of  the  meretricious  melodies, 
must  eventually  leaven  public  taste, 
and  contribute  to  establish  music 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  on  a  sound  basis.  Then, 
indeed,  the  tunes  will  be  such  as 
all  can  join  in ;  the  music  so  con- 
structed as  to  do  no  violence  to  the 
sense  of  the  words  or  distract  the 
attention  from  the  main  object  of 
sacred  song,  but  be  heart}^  spon- 
taneous, and,  above  all,  congrega- 
tional. 
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OUE  DEPENDENCIES. 


In  every  part  of  the  world  are  to  be 
found  those  scattered  particles  of 
territory  which,  taken  together,  are 
CO mpreli ended  under  the  term  the 
British  Emj)ire.  They  are  inhabited 
by  subjects  of  every  shade  of  colour, 
from  the  fairest  white  to  the  dingiest 
black.  There  are  amongst  them, 
too,  tawpy,  red,  and  copper-coloured 
races.  But  all  these  countries, 
peoples,  and  nations  unite  in  render- 
ing homage  to  our  Sovereign  Lady 
the  Queen,  and  are  subject  to  her 
mediate  or  immediate  control.  To 
these  territories  various  names  have 
been  given;  they  have  been  called 
plantations,  provinces,  colonies,  and 
lastly,  dependencies,  a  name  be- 
coming popular,  as  it  includes  under 
it  all  Ibrms  of  subordinate  govern- 
ment, the  vast  provinces  under  a 
governor-general  as  well  as  the  small 
military  post  under  the  commander 
of  the  garrison.  Of  these  names, 
plantation  and  colony  involve  the 
idea  of  settlement  from  a  mother 
country;  province  con\eys  the  notion, 
not  of  a  conquered  territory,  but, 
as  Sir  Geo.  Cornewall  Lewis  suffi- 
ciently shows,*  of  a  care  or  charge, 
providenlia,  entrusted  to  a  governor ; 
and  dependency  points,  not  to  the 
origin  of  the  subordinate  territory, 
nor  to  the  duty  of  the  mother 
country, '^but  to  the  present  relation 
subsisting  between  them.  All  the 
subordinate  territories  of  Great 
Britain  need  not  necessarily  have 
been  colonies  or  plantations  ;  they 
ought  all  to  be  provinces  in  the 


original  signification  of  the  term, 
and  they  must  all  be  dependencies 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

The  dependencies  of  Britain  are 
of  three  kinds: — First,  imperial 
stations  of  naval,  military,  or  com- 
mercial importance,  such  as  Gib- 
raltar, Malta,  and  Heligoland,  in 
Europe ;  the  Bermudas  and  Falk- 
land, in  America;  St.  Helena  and 
the  Mauritius,  in  Africa;  and  Aden, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore,  in 
Asia. 

Secondly,  territories  not  settled 
or  planted  by  Britishmen,  as  Carlyle 
properly  calls  them  (and,  by  the  way, 
why  cannot  we  have  this  word,  and 
not  the  inaccurate,  and  to  many 
distasteful,  word  "Englishmen?"), 
such  as  India  and  Assam ;  and 

Lastly,  plantations  or  colonies, 
such  as  those  of  North  America  and 
Australasia.  These  last  stand,  for 
the  most  part,  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  those  comprehended 
in  the  first  two  classes,  on  account  of 
race  and  consequent  political  educa- 
tion and  capability  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  total  of  these  dependencies 
constitute  the  Colonial  P^mpire  of 
Great  Britain,  the  growth  and 
aggregation  of  which  are  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
To  show  this  we  give,  as  it  were, 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  that  Empire, 
which  exhibits,  at  a  glance,  its  vast 
extent  and  population,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  and  when  it  was 
acquired : — 
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Dependencies. 

Area,  square  miles. 

Population. 

Mode  and  date  of  acquisition. 

Europe  :  — 

Gibraltar 

Is 

25,216 

Capitulation 

1704 

Heligoland 

H 

1,912 

>  J 

1807 

Malta  and  Gozo 

115 

146,852 

5> 

1800 

Asia  :  — 

Ceylon 

24,454 

2,128,884 

>> 

1795 

Britisli  India 

971,241 

190,277,654 

Settlement  and 

Conquest 

1625-1849 

Hong  Kong 

30 

124,198 

Cession 

1843-60 

Labuan 

45 

4,898 

)> 

1846 

Africa  : — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

200,610 

566,158 

Capitulation 

1806 

Gambia 

21 

14,190 

Settlement 

1631 

Gold  Coast 

6,000 

151,346 

5  J 

1750 

Natal 

16,145 

315,250 

>  > 

1838 

St.  Helena 

47 

6,241 

1654 

Sierra  Leone 

468 

55,374 

1787 

Mauritius 

676 

322,917 

Capitulation 

1810 

America  : — 

Dominion  of  Canada 

3,481,779 

3,657,887 

Capitulation  and 
Settlement 

1714-1858 

Bermudas 

24 

12,121 

Settlement 

1609 

Honduras 

13,500 

25,635 

Cession 

1670 

West  Indies  : — 

Total 

89,103 

1,190,400 

Cession  Settle- 

ment and  Capit- 
ulation 

1605-1797 

Falkland  Islands 

6,500 

811 

Settlement 

1765 

Australasia  : — 

Total 

2,582,070 

1,683,707 

1787-1859 

Grand  Total 

7,392,820 

200,711,651 

These  figures  rather  understate 
the  total  area  and  present  popula- 
tion than  otherwise  of  our  whole 
colonial  possessions,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the 
marvellous  extent  and  resources  of 
that  vast  Colonial  Empire  upon 
which  the  sun  never  sets.  The 
total  average  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  to  all  her  colonial  depen- 
dencies for  some  twenty  years  past, 
has  amounted  to  not  less  than 
180,000  annually,  while  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in- 
cludingbuUion  and  specie,amounted 
in  1870  to— imports,  £123,078,250  ; 
exports,  £126,491,867. 

Of  late  years  a  great  change  has 
been  effected  in  the  government  of 
our  dependencies.  Self-govern- 
ment has  been  largely  introduced 
and  developed ;  consequently  the 
cost  to  the  mother  country  has 
been  very  much  diminished.  The 
estimates   for  the   total  cost  of 


colonial,  military,  and  naval  expen- 
diture for  1872-3  did  not  amount 
to  £2,000,000  sterling. 

There  are  now  two  Colonial 
Secretaries  of  State,  who  have 
seats  in  the  British  Cabinet — one 
charged  primarily  and  principally 
with  the  affairs  of  India,  the  other 
with  those  of  our  other  dependen- 
cies. We  have  divided  our  depen- 
dencies into  three  classes,  the  two 
first  of  which  are  more  particularly 
under  the  direct  administration  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  aided  by 
governors  and  councils  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  while  the  third  class 
is  under  what  is  called  "Kespon- 
sible  Government;"  they  govern 
themselves  by  laws  made  by  the 
Governor  and  a  local  legislature, 
formed  more  or  less  after  the  model 
of  the  British  Parliament.  This  is 
the  class  of  which  we  now  propose 
to  treat.  The  organization  by  which 
they  are  governed  has  grown  up 
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^vith  thoir  growth,  and  exhibits  the 
patchwork  appearance  so  often  to 
be  remarked  in  Britain's  best  and 
oldest  institutions.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  Great  Britain,  and  in 
i-eturn  for  that  benefit  they  receive 
her  surplus  population,  and  add 
to  the  prestige  of  her  name.  They 
govern  themselves  in  every  respect, 
and  act  in  ever}'  way  as  indepen- 
dent communities,  so  far  as  relates 
to  each  other  and  the  mother 
country  ;  to  the  outside  world  they 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  are  entitled  to  and 
receive  its  full  protection. 

Is  mere  protection  sufficient  much 
longer  to  bind  the  great  British 
communities  of  North  America  and 
Australasia  to  the  mother  coun- 
try ?  Evidently  not,  since  they  will 
soon  not  require  it.  The  system, 
or  rather  the  no-system,  which  has 
thus  grown  up,  renders  the  relations 
between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies  exceedingly  indetermi- 
nate. There  have,  hitherto,  been 
no  ties  binding  their  populations 
together  but  common  descent,  com- 
mon institutions,  and  present  in- 
terest. There  has  been  no  forming 
of  those  closer  and  finer  bonds, 
sentimental  they  may  be  called, 
which  bind  the  natives  of  the  same 
country  in  a  union  many  times 
stronger  than  that  of  mere  interest. 
Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  the 
distance  of  a  hemisphere  wonder- 
fully alters  a  sentiment.  It  would 
be  much  to  ask  an  Australian  or  a 
Canadian  to  die  for  his  country, 
meaning  by  that  Britain  ;  but  very 
little  if  by  that  is  meant  the  country 
of  his  homestead.  The  great 
dependencies  of  Australasia  and 
America  are  beginning  to  think  and 
feel  for  themselves,  and  it  will  now 
be  the  business  of  statesmen  if  they 
are  unwilling  to  set  them  afloat  to 
sink  or  swim— a  questionable  benefit 
for  those  concerned,  and  much  more 
for  the  world  at  large — to  devise 
some  means  by  which  their  in- 


habitants can  be  made  to  think  and 
feel,  not  merely  in  harmony,  but  in 
imison  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mother  country.  That  they  may 
not  feel  a  sense  of  inferiority,  a  sus- 
picion of  being  thought  parvenus; 
that  they  may  not  think  them- 
selves shut  out  in  the  cold,  some 
prompt  measures  should  be  taken  ; 
and  the  best  means  is,  to  make 
every  individual,  Australasian  or 
Canadian,  think  himself  and  really 
be  as  fully  and  effectually  a  Briton, 
not  only  with  regard  to  rights,  but 
in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  as 
any  Cockney,  Sawney,  or  Paddy  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Mill  has  some  words,  words 
of  immense  weight,  and  becoming 
the  increasing  gravity  of  this  sub- 
ject:— 

"  There  is  a  means  by  which,  and 
in  general  by  which  alone,  a  full 
equivalent  can  be  given  to  a  smaller 
community  for  sinking  its  individuality, 
as  a  substantive  power  among  nations, 
in  the  greater  individuality  of  a  wide 
and  powerful  empire.  This  one  indis- 
pensable, and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
cient, expedient,  which  meets  at  once 
the  demands  of  justice  and  the  grow- 
ing exigencies  of  policy,  is,  to  open 
the  service  of  Government  in  all  its 
departments,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
emj)ire,  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies.  Why 
does  no  one  ever  hear  a  breath  of  dis- 
loyalty from  the  islands  of  the  British 
Channel?  By  race,  religion,  and  geo- 
graphical position,  they  belong  Jess  to 
England  than  to  France.  But  while 
they  enjoy,  like  Canada  and  New 
South  Wales,  complete  control  over 
their  internal  affairs  and  their  tax- 
ation, every  office  and  dignity  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown  is  freely  open  to  the 
native  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey.  Gen- 
erals, admirals,  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  made — and  there  is 
nothing  which  hinders  prime  min- 
isters to  be  made — from  these  insig- 
nificant islands.  The  same  system 
was  commenced  in  reference  to  the 
colonies  generally,  by  an  enlightened 
colonial  secretarj^,  too  early  lost,  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  when  he  ap- 
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pointed  Mr.  Hinckes,  a  leading  Cana- 
dian politician,  to  a  West-Indian 
government.  It  is  a  very  shallow 
view  of  the  springs  of  political  action 
in  a  community,  which  thinks  such 
things  unimportant  because  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  a  position  actually  to 
profit  by  the  concession  might  not  be 
considerable.  That  limited  number 
would  be  composed  precisely  of  those 
who  have  much  moral  power  over  the 
rest;  and  men  are  not  so  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  collective  degradation, 
as  not  to  feel  the  withholding  of  an 
advantage  from  even  one  person,  because 
of  a  circumstance  which  they  all  have 
in  common  with  him,  an  affront  to  all. 
If  we  prevent  the  leading  men  of  a 
community  from  standing  forth  to 
the  world  as  its  chiefs  and  represent- 
atives in  the  general  councils  of  man- 
kind, we  owe  it  both  to  their  legitimate 
ambition,  and  to  the  just  pride  of  the 
community,  to  give  them  in  return  an 
equal  chance  of  occupying  the  same 
prominent  position  in  a  nation  of 
greater  power  and  im j)ortance."  * 

At  the  present  time,  the  native  of 
the  colonies  has  no  means  of  en- 
trance —that  is,  recognized  means  — 
into  the  imperial  service.  This 
should  be  remedied.  This  one 
expedient,  as  Mr.  Mill  calls  it,  would 
give  a  tone  to  the  colonies,  and 
bring  them  at  once  abreast  of  the 
mother  country,  raising  them  at  the 
same  time  in  the  opinion  of  the 
empire  and  of  themselves. 

Another  thing  also  requires  to  be 
attended  to  ;  the  home  Government 
should  have  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  colonists.  At 
the  present  moment,  and  under  the 
present  system,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  m:iy  or  may 
not  know  anything  more  of  the 
colonies  than  any  other  well-educated 
man.  He  may  or  may  not  have 
met  with  colonists  and  studied  their 
circumstances,  their  wants,  and  their 
desires.  There  has  been  no  method 
by  wliich  these  things  could  be  en- 


sured, no  method  by  which  he  could 
do  so  except  what  might  suggest 
itself  to  his  own  intelligence,  what 
accident  might  throw  in  his  way, 
or  what  might  be  gained  by  his 
own  personal  enterprise.  A  step 
has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction 
by  the  appointment  of  a  council  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  Something  of  this  kind 
should  be  done  for  the  colonies. 

Lastly,  the  best  possible  men,  as 
regards  ability,  learning,  and  social 
rank  should  be  sent  to  govern  them, 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  by 
providing  good  pay,  good  social 
position,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  a  good  pension. 

In  order  to  gain  these  two 
most  desirable  ends  (a  better  under- 
standing of  the  colonists  at  home, 
and  a  closer  and  better  feeling  in 
the  colonists  towards  the  mother 
country),  two  things  seem  wanting. 

I.  There  ought  to  be  a  colonial 
council.  Those  of  the  colonies 
that  are  able  and  willing  to  be 
joined  still  closer  to  the  mother 
country,  should  have  a  right  to 
nominate  a  member  of  Council  to 
assist  and  advise  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  the  same  manner  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  for  India 
assist,  and  advise  the  Secretary  for 
India.  This  member  of  Council 
should  hold  office  for  a  certain 
number  of  years — three  or  four. 
He  should  not  be  removed  by 
political  changes  in  the  colony,  since 
the  distance  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  colonial  ministers 
render  this  undesirable.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  some 
such  arrangement  as  this  would  hd 
twofold.  The  direct  benefit  would 
be  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
have  the  best  advice  the  colony 
could  send  him,  and,  indirectly,  this 
would  be  the  means  of  introducing 
into  the  imperial  service,  perhaps 
permanently,  some  of  the  best  men 
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of  the  coloiiies,  and  thus  Mr.  ]\I ill's 
expedient  would  be  employed,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  civil  service  is 
concerned.  Since  the  colony  would 
receive  not  only  the  direct  but  the 
indirect  benefit,  it  should  pay  the 
member  of  Council,  through  the 
Treasury.  The  salary  should  be 
such  an  one  as  would  keep  up  a 
proper  social  position  as  members  of 
the  public  service,  and  remunerate 
them  for  their  absence  from  home. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  find 
seats  in  Parliament  if  they  could. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  con- 
sidered ill  any  manner  as  ambas- 
sadors fiom  the  colonies,  but  as 
members  of  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment, paid  by  the  Treasury,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
but  nominated  and  provided  for  by 
the  colony  that  desires  to  have 
this  better  understanding  and  mtans 
of  communication  with  the  mother 
country. 

II.  There  should  be  a  recognized 
means  of  entering  into  the  imperial 
service  provided  for  the  colonists. 
In  carrying  out  our  first  proposal 
such  an  entrance  would  be  secured 
into  the  civil  service.  Can  any- 
thing be  done  as  to  the  naval  and 
military  services?  There  should 
be  a  Royal  Naval  College  and  a 
Eoyal  Military  College  established 
in  Australia  and  Canada.  These 
should  be  supported  by  the  colonies, 
and  they  should  have  nominations 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
tributions. These  colleges  should 
be  formed  on  the  same  system, 
subject  to  the  same  rules,  and  have 
the  same  position  as  the  home 
colleges.  From  these  the  respective 
commanders-in-chief  should  select 
gentlemen  by  competitive  examina- 
tion for  all  first  commissions  vacant 
in  the  regiments  stationed  in  those 
colonies.  Moreover,  these  colleges 
would  be  the  means  of  providing 


a  properly  qualified  staff  of  officers 
for  the  colonial  militia.  In  like 
manner,  first  vacancies  in  the  men- 
of-war  on  the  station  should  be 
filled  from  the  Naval  College.  In 
process  of  time  these  officers  would 
be  taken  away  in  the  course  of 
service  to  England  and  over  the 
world,  and  thus  a  number  of  the 
strongest  ties  would  bind  the  lead- 
ing families  of  the  colonies  to 
England  and  England's  fortunes. 
There  is  nothing  binds  men  so 
much  together  as  having  fought 
side  by  side,  as  having  shared  the 
same  dangers,  the  same  suffering, 
the  same  struggle,  and  the  same 
victory.  The  anxiety  and  delight 
of  the  colonists  to  take  part  in 
the  military  service  was  strikingly 
manifest  in  Canada  by  the  raising 
and  equipping  of  the  lOJth  Regt., 
the  Canadian  Rifles. 

By  some  such  means  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  a  better  feeling 
and  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  other  might  be  secured. 
It  may  be  said  that  all  these  pro- 
posals would  affect  but  few ;  still, 
as  Mr.  Mill  wisely  remarks  in  our 
former  quotation,  "  It  is  a  very- 
shallow  view  of  the  springs  of 
political  action  in  a  community, 
which  thinks  such  things  unimpor- 
tant because  the  number  of  those 
in  a  position  actually  to  profit  by 
the  concession  might  not  be  con- 
siderable. That  limited  nuniber 
would  be  composed  precisely  of 
those  who  have  much  moral  power 
over  the  rest ;  and  men  are  not  so 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  collective 
degradation,  as  not  to  feel  the 
withholding  of  an  advantage  from 
even  one  person,  because  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  all  have  in 
common  with  him,  an  affront  to 
all." 
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OUE  POETEAIT  GALLEEY. 

SECOND   SERIES.— No.  11. 


SIE  WILLIAM  rOSTER  STAWELL,  LL.D., 

Chief  Justice  of  Victoria,  Australia. 

In"  some  of  our  former  sketches  we  have  traced  the  success  of  Irishmen 
in  the  fields  of  law  and  science.  The  ability  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
administration  of  Government,  and  in  the  science  of  politics,  has  been  ex- 
hibited i:i  cur  Colonies,  as  well  as  in  numerous  instances  at  home.  It  was 
shown  by  Lords  Wellesley,  Lawrence,  and  Mayo,  in  an  empire  which  was 
founded  hy  Clive  and  Hasting?,  and  extended  by  Wellington  and  Gough. 
In  Canada,  it  was  proved  by  Lords  Monck  and  Lisgar,  where  also  Sir 
Garnet  AVolseley  maintained  the  national  reputation. 

In  Australia,  under  circumstances  of  almost  unparalleled  difficulty, 
similar  powers  were  exercised  by  several  Irishmen  in  the  civil  and  legal 
organization  of  a  new  society,  notably  by  the  subject  of  the  following 
sketch  : 

Sir  William  Poster  Stawell,  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria,  is  the  second  sou 
of  Jonas  Stawell,  Esq.,  of  Old  Court,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  of  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  Eight  Reverend  William  Eoster,  Bishop  of  Cloglier. 
He  was  born  in  1815,  and  married  1856,  Mary,  only  daughter  of  AVilliam 
Poneray  Greene,  Esq.,  R.N.  After  a  distinguished  undergraduate  career 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.,  1837.  On  his 
return  to  Ireland  last  year,  on  leave  of  absence  from  Australia,  the  board 
of  the  University  conferred  on  him  honoris  causa  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  1842,  soon  after  he  had  been  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  he  determined 
to  seek  in  Australia  for  a  freer  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  talents,  which 
doubtless  would  have  been  crowned  with  success  in  the  older  country. 
There  he  for  several  years  practised  his  profession ;  he  was  appointed  first 
Attorney-General  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  which  was  separated  from 
New  South  Wales  in  1851,  and  created  an  independent  colony. 

Eew  who  did  not  witness  them  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  new  Government  found  themselves  placed.  No  official  establishments 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  colony  were  in  existence.  There  were 
no  military,  and  very  few  police.  The  latter  all  abandoned  their  appoint- 
ments and*  went  to  the  Gold  Fields. 

None  of  the  colonists  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  political  training,''and 
yet  to  this  inexperienced  community  ample  powers  of  legislation  were 
granted,  and  questions  involving  in  a  new  country  the  fundamental  laws 
of  society,  were  intrusted  to  them.    To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situ- 
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atioi],  a  sudden  influx  of  population  from  all  parts  of  the  world — including 
expirees,  as  convicts  whose  sentences  have  expired  are  termed,  from  Tas- 
mania, the  doubly  and  trebly  convicted  felons  of  the  empire — produced 
a  chaos  of  disorder  such  as  has  rarely  been  paralleled  in  history. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulties,  we  may  mention  that  no  roads  had 
been  made  through  an  unsurveyed,  uninhabited  country.  Although  not  the 
direct  duty  of  the  Government,  it  was  necessary  that  above  100,000 
diggers,  scattered  over  a  wide  tract,  many  of  them  150  miles  from  any 
source  of  supply,  should  be  supported  and  supplied  with  food  and  the 
various  necessaries  of  life.  The  old  bush  tracks  soon  rivalled  the  seven 
miles  of  road  from  Balaclava  to  Sebastopol.  We  all  remember  how  our 
Commissariat  broke  down  under  the  strain. 

The  master  mind  of  Sir  William  Stawell  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  it  is 
with  honest  pride  that  we  record  that  some  of  his  most  efficient  colleagues 
were  Irishmen  ;  and  here  we  may  remark  on  the  success  which  has  in  every 
part  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  United  States  attended  on  Irish  emigrants 
in  political,  legal,  professional  and  mercantile  pursuits,  for  which  numbers 
have  possessed  the  greatest  aptitude.  But  to  return.  Perseverance,  in- 
tegrity, and  ability  crowned  an  arduous  struggle  with  success.  Light  and 
order  were  educed  from  darkness  and  chaos,  and  the  prosperous  and  mag- 
nificent colony  of  Victoria  emerged  from  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which 
it  had  its  birth.  To  none  was  this  more  attributable  than  to  Sir  William 
Stawell. 

AA'^hilst  he  filled  the  office  of  Attorney- General  his  attention  was  not 
limited  to  the  duties  of  his  own  department.  The  present,  constitu- 
tion was  enacted,  which  has  so  far  proved  both  liberal  and  stable.  This, 
and  the  various  laws  rendered  necessary  by  the  abnormal  position  of' 
society ;  an  enlightened  system  of  education ;  the  foundation  of  the  Mel- 
bourne University;  the  introduction  of  a  thoroughly  free  trade  tariff;  a 
liberal  and  workable  law  for  local  municipal  government ;  the  creation  of 
the  Church  of  England  Synod  on  a  basis  which  might  well  be  imitated 
here ;  the  introduction  of  an  extensive  system  of  Government  Eailways 
and  Telegraphs,  and  of  many  other  public  works ;  the  foundation  of  a 
splendid  police  and  volunteer  force,  are  some  of  the  lasting  results  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  general  appreciation  of  his  services  was  proved  by  his  election  as 
member  of  Parliament,  for  the  city  of  Melbourne,  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  Victoria  under  the  present  Constitution. 

In  1856,  he  was  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  appointed  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  succession  to  Sir  William  a  Beckett, 
since  which  time  we  say  advisedly  no  Judge  has  earned  a  higher  reputation 
both  in  his  colony  and  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  not  for  his  public  character  alone  that  he  is  valued  by  those 
who  know  him.  His  singular  energy  has  in  no  way  been  more  displayed 
than  in^the  zeal  with  which  he  has  supported  every  philanthropic  object. 
The  interests  of  religion  and  education  were  constant  objects  of  his  care, 
and  amidst  his  severe  judicial  duties  he  has  always  found  time  to  attend 
to  the  legislation  of  the  Church  of  England  Synod.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-churchmen  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  to  select  the  first  Bishop  of  the  new 
see  of  Ballarat. 

In  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Governor  of  the  colony, 
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Viscount  Canterbury,  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Sir  George  Eowen, 
Sir  William  Stawell  administered  the  Government. 

He  left  Melbourne,  in  March  1873,  on  a  well-earned  leave  of  absence, 
with  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  all  who  had  learned  to  esteem  hia  sterlin'^ 
worth,  and  amidst  hopes  of  his  speedy  return  to  a  country  from  which  he 
could  so  ill  be  spared. 


ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 
By  the  Lo^'DON  Hermit. 


"ETHEEEAL    CUSSE  S." 
"  Orgustus  is  a  Ethereal  Cuss." — Artemus  Ward. 


Our  Transatlantic  friends  are  won- 
derfully apt  at  inventing  words  and 
phrases  which,  though  their  con- 
struction sets  at  naught  all  etymo- 
logical laws,  are  yet  so  exquisitely 
expressive  of  the  thing  signified 
that  we  are  often  led  to  adopt  them, 
from  sheer  want  of  a  more  legitimate 
equivalent.  None  but  an  American, 
we  may  feel  assured,  could  have  hit 
upon  the  felicitous  epithet  contained 
in  the  above  quotation.  At  fiist 
sight  it  would  seem  that  the  words 
*'  Ethereal  "  and  "  Curse  "  could 
never, when  used  conjointly,  be  made 
to  convey  any  meaning  whatever. 

"  Ethereal,"  formed  of  ether  : 
"  Curse,"  a  malediction.  What 
can  these  possibly  have  in  common  ? 
They  have,  however,  approached 
each  other  by  those  gradual  transi- 
tions of  meaning  to  which  the  majo- 
rity of  words  are  more  or  less  liable. 
"  Ethereal,"  from  its  merely  atmo- 
spheric signification,  came  to  mean 
celestial,  heavenly  ;  was  then  applied 
to  anything  light,  aerial,  spiritual, 


highly  rarefied,  and  thence  can  be 
appropriately  used  of  the  mind  or 
character.  "  Curse,"  from  its  origi- 
nal meaning  of  a  malediction,  was 
figuratively  applied  to  any  thing  or 
person  exerci s ing  a  bl i gh  tin  g  or  h arm  - 
ful  influence  ;  thus  we  say  of  a  great 
criminal,  "  he  is  a  curse  to  society." 
In  its  softened  form  of Cuss,"  the 
word  was  adopted  in  the  Far  West 
to  express  a  lesser  degree  of  evil ; 
next,  to  mean  mere  lawlessness  or 
eccentricity  ;  and,  lastly,  to  signify  a 
man,  fellow,  or  person,  apart  from 
any  special  quality  he  may  possess-. 
At  this  stage  the  affinity  was  com- 
plete, and  we  have  the  result  in 
the  term  employed  by  the  lamented 
humorist. 

It  is  evident  that  an  "  Ethereal 
Cuss  "  is  a  person  of  exceptionally 
lefined  sensibilities,  of  romantic 
views,  poetical  inclinings ;  enthu- 
siastic, unpractical,  passionately 
devoted  to  all  the  imaginative  arts, 
and  with  a  nature  thrillingly  alive 
to  the  slightest  emotion — a  person, 
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in  short,  who  is,  in  the  language  of 
other  days  "  all  soul." 

A  popular  authoress  makes  her 
heroine  adore  "any  one  who  wore 
his  liair  long  enough  to  be  called 
a  Being  " — thereby  signifying  the 
very  typical  embodiment  to  which 
I  refer.  The  "Ethereal  Cuss"  is 
a  "  Being."  We  picture  him  in 
our  mind's  eye  as  we  have  often 
seen  him  represented;  with  di- 
shevelled locks,  open  collar,  loose 
necktie,  and  eyes  rolling  in  fine 
frenzy;  standing  absorbed  in  deep 
meditation,  inditing  an  ode  to  the 
moon,  or  wandering  on  the  lone 
shore  to  address  the  boundless  and 
eternal  ocean — doing  anything,  in 
fact,  but  attending  to  the  concerns 
of  everyday  life.  It  seems  little 
short  of  profanity  to  regard  so 
exalted  a  creature  as  a  mere  human 
animal  like  the  rest,  subject  to  the 
vulgar  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  the  prosaic  necessity  of 
facing  tradesmen  and  tax-gatherers. 
We  feel  that  he  is  far  above  all  this, 
that  he  resembles  the  bard, 

"Whose  soul  was   like  a  star,  and 
dwelt  apait ; " 

and  that  his  proper  sphere  is  some 
lofty  region  where  such  sublunary 
trivialities  can  never  intrude. 

The  origin  of  the  "Ethereal 
Cuss"  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Pro- 
bably he  has  existed,  under  various 
names  and  guises,  in  all  highly- 
civilized  ages  and  countries.  In 
his  modern  form  he  may  be  safely 
ascribed  to  the  era  of  Byron. 
About  sixty  years  since,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  the  Byron ic  fever 
was  an  epidemic.  Independent 
of  their  intrinsic  worth  and 
popularity,  Byron's  works  were 
closely  associated  with  the  personal 
individuality  of  Byron  himself. 
To  read  them  was  to  call  up  the 
image  of  a  stately  individual,  upon 
whose  classical  leatures, surmounted 
by  dark  curls,  sat  an  expression  of 
elevated  abstraction,  and  highly- 


wrought  sensibility ;  enhanced  by 
a  certain  romantic  negligence  of 
attire,  which  was  an  eftective  pro- 
test against  the  stiff  and  starched 
conventionalities  of  modern  society. 
Young  gentlemen  of  a  poetical 
tarn,  smitten  with  the  prevalent 
Byromania,  seized  upon  these  ex- 
ternal characteristics  as  obvious 
signs  of  genius — the  guinea  stamp 
which  proved  the  presence  of  the 
genuine  metal.  They,  too,  culti- 
vated not  only  the  Muse,  but  turn- 
down collars,  and  negligent  neck- 
ties ;  together  with  an  expression  of 
rapt  reflection,  lofty  scorn,  sublime 
discontent,  and  majestic  misery. 

They  did  all  they  could  to  convey 
the  impression  that  — 

**  Their  spirits  walked  not  with  the 
souls  of  men, 
Nor  looked  upon   the   earth  with 
human  eyes," 

but  that  they  held  in  utter  contempt 
the  prosaic  or  frivolous  pursuits  of 
the  mundane  creatures  around 
them.  I'hey  fell  —  naturally,  of 
course  —  into  graceful  attitudes 
when  the  poetic  fit  came  upon 
them,  and  would  start  in  pictur- 
esque confusion  on  being  suddenly 
disturbed  in  their  dark  imaginings. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  utterly 
unfitted  for  the  consideration  of  all 
pecuniary  jiffairs.  Harold  Skim- 
pole  was  a  model  of  the  "  Ethereal 
Cuss,"  though  the  Byronic  misan- 
thropy was  in  his  case  changed  for 
a  beaming  and  benevolent  selfish- 
ness. The  "Beings"  were  naturally 
the  objects  of  admiration  to  young 
ladies  of  what  we  should  now  call 
the  "gushing"  temperament,  and 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  like- 
wise "  all  soul."  Finely-drawn 
sentiment  was  very  prevalent  at  that 
time  ;  Moore  and  Ilaynes  Bayley 
were  warbled  in  all  the  drawing- 
rooms,  sighs  and  tears  were  con- 
tinually being  set  to  n»usic,  and  a 
general  desire  to  "  be  a  butterfly," 
or  something  equally  light  and  un- 
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substantial,  pervaded  society.  In 
such  a  congenial  atmosphere  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  "Ethereal  Cuss  " 
grew  and  flourished,  and,  to  use 
another  Americanism,  became  an 
"  institution." 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the 
great  model  of  the  species,  Byron 
himself,  despite  his  curl-papers, 
attitudinizing  before  mirrors,  and 
the  other  histrionic  tricks  of  which 
he  was  undoubtedly  guilty,  yet, 
true  to  his  inconsistent  nature,  was 
much  averse  from  anything  that 
savoured  of  mere  sentimentalism. 
He  would  have  scorned  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  class  of  persons 
we  are  considering.  His  conversa- 
tion and  letters  were  often  studiously 
commonplace  and  practical  in  their 
tone.  The  jaunty  manner  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  most  sublime  pro- 
ductions would  indicate  the  very 
opposite  of  an  irrational  and  ex- 
cessive enthusiasm.  He  said,  in 
effect,  "  I  am  none  of  your  lacka- 
daisical poets — your  puling  senti- 
mentalists. My  poetry  is  mere 
bagatelle  ;  I  am  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  man  of  action,  ready  to  swim  a 
river  with  the  best  of  you,  and  just 
in  my  element  when  putting  on  the 
gloves  with  my  especial  friend,  John 
Jackson,  pugilist." 

Moore  remarks  how  very  con- 
versant with  the  most  recondite 
slang  of  the  Prize  Ring  was  the 
subhme  poet  of  "  Childe  Harold." 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  was 
genuine  on  the  part  of  Byron,  and 
how  far  it  was  mere  bravado,  affecta- 
tion carried  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction,  but  it  was  a  side  of  his 
character  ignored  by  his  sentimental 
admirers.  They  saw  him  only  as 
he  appeared  in  busts  or  portraits,  or 
as  he  was  wont  to  depict  himself  in 
his  poems. 

There  were  certain  men  of  hard, 
unyielding  common  sense,  even  in 
those  days,  who  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  Ethereal  Cuss.''  They 
regarded  him  as  a  person  either 


half-crazed,  or  wholly  consumed  by 
a  peculiar  form  of  vanity,  and  opined 
that,  in  many  cases,  he  had  in  him 
very  little  of  Byron  beyond  his 
collar  and  his  frown.  Without 
being  quite  so  harsh  and  sweeping 
in  our  verdict,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Byronic  mania,  gave  en- 
couragement to  a  great  deal  of 
affectation,  as  well  as  a  vast  amount 
of  bad  poetry  ;  and  by  confounding 
sham  with  reality,  perpetuated  the 
long  prevalent  notion  that  a  certain 
fligbtiness  of  manner,  and  some- 
thing  fantastic  in  dress,  ^were  in- 
separable from  literary  or  artistic 
pursuits. 

The  type  has  entirely  died  out. 
In  this  busy,  practical,  matter-of- 
fact  age,  so  inimical  to  singulari- 
ties of  any  kind,  the  "Ethereal 
Cuss"  is  out  of  date.  There  are 
no  "  Beings "  now.  Long  hair, 
though  exceptional,  has  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  genius, 
and  turn-down  collars  being  the 
common  wear,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  affect  them  as  marks  of  singu- 
larity. A  finely  frenzied  eye  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  attributed  to 
insanity  as  to  the  action  of  poetic 
fire,  find  a  look  of  gloomy  abstrac- 
tion is  not  necessarily  attributed  to 
the  inward  workings  of  an  inspired 
soul.  Ceasing  to  be  admired,  tiiese 
externalities  had  no  longer  a  reason 
of  existence. 

Men  of  genius  are  now  out- 
wardly undistinguishable  from  the 
common  throng.  I  would  not 
readily  undertake,  without  previous 
knowledge,  to  tell  a  poet  or  artist 
from  a  lawyer  or  bill-discounter. 
Beal  poetry  often  exists  where  it 
least  appears,  and  is  least  expected. 
The  most  commonplace  -  looking 
person,  engaged  in  tire  most  com- 
monplace occupation,  may  be  in 
secret  devoted  to  poetry  or  the 
arts,  with  results  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory as  many  that  are  produced 
openly.  Yes,  the  Byronic  enthu- 
siast has  disappeared,  along  with 
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Bosa  Matilda  heroines  and  yellow 
post-chaises.  The  "Being"  has 
gone  out  with  the  Promethean  fire 
and  the  nine  Muses,  whose  assist- 
ance used  to  be  indispensable  to 
all  poetic  effort.  The  "  Ethereal 
Cuss  "  has  paired  off  to  the  Land  of 
Shades  with  the  "interesting" 
young  lady  who  was  ever  ready  to 
"  melt  into  tears  "  on  the  slightest 
provocation ;  but  who  is  never  met 
with  now,  even  in  novels  or  on  the 
stage. 

The  reaction  has  been  most  com- 
plete. So  far  from  being  "  all  soul," 
the  modern  artistic  temperament, 
in  these  days  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity, Guy  Livingstonism,  and 
Carlylean  work-worship,  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  "  all  body."  Many 
contemporary  authors  are  so  robust 
and  athletic  in  their  literary  style 
as  to  give  the  idea  that  their  works 
are  generally  composed  in  the  in- 
terval between  rowing  in  a  Univer- 
sity eight,  and  riding  the  Derby  in 
jockey-disguise. 

The  "Ethereal  Cuss"  indulged 
in  no  such  violent  physical  excite- 
ments. To  him  the  body  was 
nought,  the  soul  all ;  he  felt  that  he 
was  "cooped  in  clay,"  and  would 
far  rather  (but  for  the  look  of  the 
thing)  have  been  "of  imagination 
all  compact." 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  lament 
the  extinction  of  the  "  Ethereal 
Cuss."    The  assumption  was,  it  is 


true,  founded  upon  an  actual  ex- 
istence. Eccentricity  and  over- 
wrought enthusiasm,  though  no 
signs  of  genius,  are  often  the  ac- 
companiments of  it.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Great  minds,  if 
not  "  to  madness  close  allied,"  are 
likely  to  be  devotedly  attached  to 
great  things,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
smaller  conventionalities  of  life. 
In  Byron's  nature  there  was  doubt- 
less much  sentiment  and  much 
singularity. 

Shelley  was  even  more  forcibly 
an  erratic  genius ;  he  was,  above  all 
poets  and  all  men,  "ethereal," 
although  I  should  hesitate  to  apply 
to  him  the  rest  of  the  epithet. 

But  to  be  pardoned,  much  more 
admired,  this  eccentricity  must  be 
genuine,  spontaneous,  unconscious ; 
and  if  it  be  not  these,  it  must  be 
affectation.  A  person  who,  in  this 
fallen  and  adulterated  world  of 
ours,  assumes  to  be  all  soul  " 
instead  of  the  "  mixed  essence  "  of 
which  ordinary  humanity  is  com- 
posed, must  be  deceiving  himself 
or  others.  If  the  former,  he  is  to 
be  pitied ;  if  the  latter,  he  is  to  be 
reprehended  for  adding  unneces- 
sarily to  those  false  appearances 
which,  are  already  too  numerous 
amongst  us,  but  which  will  prevail, 
I  fear,  until  that  millennium  arrives 
when  all  men  shall  be  what  they 
seem. 
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THE  SCARLET  FLOWERS; 

OR, 

SCENES    FROM   A   LIFE   IN  ITALY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOE  OP 

"THE   CURSE    OF    THE  CLAVERINGS." 


FiBST  Scene. 

Florence  the  Beautiful  lay  sleep- 
ing in  the  delicious  stillness  of  a 
lovely  evening  in  early  summer. 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  countless  flowers,  and  the  glory 
of  the  sunset  hues  which  illumined 
the  heavens,  was  such  as  can  only 
be  seen  in  those  favoured  southern 
lands. 

In  one  of  the  loftiest  palaces  of 
Florence  this  evening  hour  found 
two  men  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation. The  Palazzo  B.  was  one 
of  those  seen  so  frequently  in  Flo- 
rence, where  the  heavy  architecture 
of  the  exterior  had  a  gloomy  effect, 
which  gave  little  promise  of  the  rich 
and  glittering  beauty  of  the  saloons 
and  galleries  within.  The  apart- 
ment in  which  the  two  individuals  to 
whom  we  have  alluded  were  seated 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geous in  Florence.  Lofty  coUuiins 
of  variegated  marble  supported  a 
roof  on  which  a  master-hand  of  a 
former  age  had  left  memorials  wliich 
might  never  die.  On  three  sides  of 
the  apartment  these  columns  were 
only  divided  from  one  another  by 
mirrors,  which  extended  from  tlie 
tesselated  floor  to  the  painted  ceil- 
ing. An  exquisite  statue  in  the  pur- 
est white  Carrara  marble  was  placed 
before  each  of  the  mirrors,  which 
thus  reflected  images  of  which  every 
hue  was  a  study,  winlst  a  new  beauty 


was  displayed  in  each  by  each  new 
point  of  view  from  which  it  might 
be  seen.  On  the  fourth  side  of  this 
saloon,  which  extended  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  Palazzo,  the 
marble  pillar^s  were  separated  by 
glass  doors  which  opened  on  a  raised 
terrace,  from  which  a  broad  flight 
of  marble  steps  at  either  end  led  to 
a  perfume-breathing  garden. 

The  floor  of  the  saloon  was  com- 
posed of  specimens  of  the  rarest 
marbles.  The  couches  were  covered 
with  rose-coloured  silk,  finished  with 
heavy  golden  fringes.  There  were 
several  tables  and  consoles  in  the 
room,  and  they  were  all  formed  of 
malachite,  and  on  each  were  ar- 
ranged with  taste,  which  had  assisted 
nature,  groups  of  splendid  flowers. 

In  tins  saloon,  and  little  heeding 
all  the  luxury  and  beauty  to  which 
they  were  as  much  accustomed  as  to 
the  air  they  breathed,  a  long  and  ap- 
parently very  earnest  conversation 
had  occupied  the  Marchese  B.  and 
his  companion  for  some  hours.  The 
Marchese  was  a  man  of  nnddle  age, 
and  of  stately  presence,  which  ac- 
corded well  with  his  position  as  one 
of  the  proudest  Florentine  nobles. 
His  demeanour  was  grave  and  quiet, 
with  a  certain  hauteur  which  was 
never  entirely  cast  aside,  and  w^hich 
was  perceptible  even  now,  as  his 
companion — a  much  younger  man 
than  the  Marchese — rose  as  if  to 
end  the  interview,  in  which  he  had 
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been  the  more  ea^^er  speaker,  ad- 
dressing his  host  with  an  impulsive, 
passionate  manner,  which  bespoke 
an  ardent  nature,  which  nothing  in 
his  bright  youth  had  yet  checked  or 
chilled.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  conversation.  If  the 
e^uest  had  sought  the  Marchese  to 
crave  advice  from  his  experience,  or 
assistance  in  some  favourite  scheme, 
from  his  influence,  he  had  at  least 
gained  his  attention,  and  occupied 
some  hours  of  his  time.  But  with 
their  conversation,  which  treated  of 
State  affairs,  we  have  no  concern. 

A  close  observer  might  have  seen, 
as  the  young  guest  rose  and  ended 
the  conversation,  that  the  Floren- 
tine noble  treated  him  with  a  cer- 
tain deference,  which,  without  de- 
tracting in  the  least  from  his  own 
dignitj^  seemed  to  denote  that  he 
acknowledged  in  the  youth  one  of 
higher  rank  than  his  own ;  one 
whose  presence  conferred  an  honour 
on  his  house. 

The  guest  led  the  way  to  one  of 
the  doors  that  opened  upon  the  ter- 
race, and,  passing  through  it,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  leaning  against 
the  marble  balustrade  which  con- 
nected the  two  flights  of  steps  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  stood  in  apparently  idle 
thought ;  his  eyes  slowly  wander- 
ing over  the  lovely  scene  before 
him — over  the  distant  hills — the 
deep  blue  skies,  darker  and  deeper 
in  the  evening  light — the  smiling 
vineyards — the  perfumed  groves. 
The  indescribable  charm  of  the  hour 
and  of  the  scene  seemed  to  influence 
him  unconsciously.  The  fire  that 
had  lighted  his  eye  in  conversation 
gave  place  to  a  dreamy  expression, 
which  softened  a  singularly  hand- 
some countenance,  of  which  the 
fault  was  a  too  determined  expres- 
sion in  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  a 
certain  recklessness  of  all  save  his 
own  will  and  pleasure.  It  has  been 
written  of  the  Visconti  that  they 
never  spared  man  in  their  anger,  nor 


woman  in  their  love.  This  youth 
was  not  of  the  Visconti,  but  some- 
thing in  his  expression  told  of  the 
same  character.  The  Marchese  stood 
in  silence  beside  him,  and  neither 
spoke  until  the  silvery  sound  of 
children's  laughter  froni  the  garden 
below  broke  the  stillness ;  and  the 
guest,  starting  from  his  reverie,  said 
a  few  words  of  the  beauty  of  even- 
ing, and,  as  he  spoke,  he  descended 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  garden. 

Below  the  terrace,  and  beside  a 
marble  fountain,  of  which  the  waters 
played  ceaselessly,  with  refreshing 
sound,  three  little  girls  were  seated. 
They  w^ere  the  Marchese's  children, 
and  the  father's  eye  lighted  with 
pardonable  pride  as  his  guest  stood 
and  gazed  on  them.  The  two  elder 
children  gave  promise  of  great 
beauty,  the  beauty  of  their  country 
and  clime.  Their  dark  eyes  and 
purple-black  hair — their  rich  olive 
complexions — their  quick  glances, 
and  eager  gestures  in  their  play — 
told  of  their  warm  Italian  blood. 
The  children's  mother  was  a  noble 
English  lady,  and  the  youngest  child, 
who  might  have  seen  some  eight 
summers,  was  very  diff'erent  from 
her  sisters.  Her  bright  golden  hair 
fell  in  rich,  clustering  curls  almost 
to  her  feet ;  the  blue  veins  could  be 
traced  in  her  transparently  white 
forehead,  and  the  delicate  hue  of 
her  cheek  rivalled  that  of  the  blush- 
rose.  Long  dark  eyelashes  rested 
on  the  rounded  cheek,  and  when  at 
her  father's  approach  she  raised  her 
eyes,  it  seemed  as  if  the  deep  sap- 
phire blue  of  the  skies  were  reflected 
in  their  depths.  She  was  a  child  of 
rare  loveliness,  and  the  young  guest 
of  the  Marchese  B.  gazed  on  her 
with  admiration,  which  evidently 
gratified  the  proud  father. 

The  child  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, glancing  with  a  mixture  of 
shyness  and  defiance  at  the  stranger, 
whose  remarks  she  scarcely  seemed 
to  li'te.  The  young  man  approached 
her,  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  leant 
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down  and  kissed  bor  pure  foreliead, 
InughiDg  lightly  as  lie  did  so,  and 
addressing  her  with  some  caressing 
words.  The  Marchese  and  his 
guest  passed  on,  and  neither  of 
them  remarked  the  deep  crimson 
flush  that  had  overspread  the  child's 
fair  face.  She  stood  motionless 
until  they  were  out  of  sight,  and 
then  running  to  her  nurse,  who  was 
seated  at  a  little  distance,  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  lap,  and  spoke  with 
all  a  child's  vehemence  of  passion. 

"  Who  is  that  Signer,  Bianca  ? 
He  must  never  touch  me  again. 
Do  you  remember  how  I  shuddered 
when  the  large  lizard  crawled  upon 
my  arm  ?  I  felt  the  same  shudder 
when  that  Signer  touched  me.  He 
must  not  come  again ; "  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Hush  !  little  one,"  said  Bianca, 
soothingly.  "  Tliat  is  a  great  Signer. 
Lena  must  not  be  angry  with  him. 
Lena  should  be  proud  of  the  notice 

of  that  Signor.    He  is  "  and 

the  nurse  whispered ;  but  her  words 
did  not  dry  little  Lena's  hot,  angry 
tears. 


Second  Scene. 

Eight  years  passed  aw\ay  —  with 
their  hopes,  llieir  fears,  their  sor- 
rows, and  their  joys.  Some  hearts 
had  beatw^ith  tumultuous  joy — some 
hearts  had  broken  during  those 
years,  whilst  the  tenacious  tliread  of 
life  had  refused  to  break — some  had 
lived  and  suffered — some  had  died 
and  were  at  rest.  Eight  years,  with 
their  chances  and  changes,  had  rolled 
away,  and  the  stream  of  busy  life 
flowed  strong  as  ever,  unmindful  of 
the  breaks  wliich  during  those  eight 
years  might  have  been  cast  ashore. 

Florence  the  Beautiful  was  in  a 
state  of  unwonted  excitement.  It 
is  not  our  province  in  this  record  of 
a  life  to  speak  of  political  matters 
which  may  have  influenced  the  move- 
ments and  actions  of  some  of  those 


of  whom  we  have  to  speak.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that 
Florence  was  the  scene  of  unusual 
excitement,  and  that  many  strangers 
had  come  from  other  states  to  join 
in  the  revelry  of  the  moment,  of 
which  Florence  was  the  centre. 

On  a  certain  evening  the  Palazzo 
B.  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
the  many  distinguished  strangers 
who  were  visiting  Florence,  as  well 
as  of  the  principal  Florentine  fami- 
lies. The  magnificent  saloons  of 
the  Palazzo  were  thrown  open,  and 
arranged  with  a  taste  and  splendour 
of  which  it  would  be  only  tedious 
to  attempt  a  description  here. 
There  were  apartments  dazzling 
with  light,  and  glittering  with  deco- 
rations, where  rich  strains  of  music 
rose  and  fell.  There  were  galleries 
where  the  light  was  subdued  ;  where 
the  heavy  perfume  of  flowers  de- 
lighted the  senses,  and  where  the 
music  came  softly  from  the  more 
distant  saloons,  entrancing  the  lis- 
tener with  its  faint  melody.  There 
were  beauty,  and  wit,  and  rich  attire, 
and  bright  eyes  which  flashed  in 
rivalry  with  the  rare  jewels  which 
rested  on  many  a  fair  bosom.  There 
were  light  hearts,  there  were  care- 
less natures  ;  and,  doubtless,  there 
yxere  heavy  hearts,  and  scheming 
heads  also,  in  that  brilliant  throng. 

The  day  had  been  oppressively 
hot,  and  the  glass  doors  of  the 
saloon,  which  we  have  previously 
described,  were  thrown  open,  admit- 
ting the  soft  breeze  which  had  risen 
after  sunset,  and  which  came  laden 
with  sweets  from  the  garden.  Many 
of  the  gay  guests  of  the  Marchese 
B.  had  found  their  way  to  the  ter- 
race, which  was  brightly  illuminated, 
and  from  time  to  time,  as  pauses  in 
the  dance  silenced  the  orchestra, 
which  was  placed  in  the  principal 
dancing  saloon,  music  rose  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  garden,  falling 
on  the  ear  with  that  peculiar  an(l 
delicious  sense  of  melody  which 
seems  to  belong  only  to  music  at  a 
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distaDce,  and  ouly  wLen  heard  in 
the  open  air. 

Amongst  the  various  groups  that 
were  scattered  over  the  brilliantly 
h'ghted  terrace,  was  one  in  which 
the  conversation  seemed  to  be  more 
animated  than  in  any  other,  and 
from  which  the  ringing  sound  of 
silvery  laughter  was  frequently 
heard.  Some  of  the  most  noble 
youths  of  Florence  stood  there 
together,  surrounding,  and  at  times 
almost  concealing  from  those  who 
passed  by,  a  young  girl  who  was  the 
centre  of  the  group,  and  whose 
presence  seemed  to  be  the  attrac- 
tion that  drew  them  there.  She 
was  very  young — she  did  not  look 
more  than  sixteen,  and  a  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  girlish  loveliness 
could  scarce  have  been  seen.  She 
had  seated  herself  upon  a  low  couch, 
and,  fatigued  with  dancing,  she 
continued  half  reclining  there,  and 
laughingly  declining  all  entreaties 
to  join  the  dancers  again.  The 
fashion  of  the  time  required,  even 
in  a  young  girl,  an  elaborate  style 
of  dress,  of  which  the  richness  was 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  simplicity 
which  should  surround  girlish 
beauty.  But  whether  it  might  be 
that  this  fair  girl  was  considered 
too  young  to  be  regularly  intro- 
duced into  society,  and  consequently 
too  young  for  an  elaborate  toilette, 
or  whether  it  might  be  that,  in  defi- 
ance of  fashion,  her  own  taste  had 
rejected  what  was  customary,  the 
fact  was  that  her  singular  loveliness 
was  enhanced  by  the  complete  con- 
trast which  her  appearance  pre- 
sented to  that  of  any  other  youthful 
beauty  in  the  gay  throng.  Her 
dress  was  of  soft  white  muslin,  the 
purity  of  which  only  served  to  show 
to  greater  advantage  the  exquisite 
fairness  of  her  complexion.  The 
long  hanging  sleeves  were  caught 
up  and  fastened  on  each  shoulder 
with  two  rare  gems,  emeralds  of  an 
unusual  size.  She  wore  no  other 
jewels.    Her  hair,  which  was  bright 


and  golden,  as  if  a  sunset  ray  had 
shed  a  lasting  glory  on  her  head, 
fell  around  her  in  heavy  natural 
curls,  and  as  she  lay  back  on  the 
low  couch,  they  lay  in  masses  on  its 
rose-coloured  cushions.  Her  dark 
blue  eyes  were  full  of  light — of  the 
innocent  light  of  childhood,  and  her 
joyous  laughter,  as  she  refused  to 
leave  her  place  and  return  to  the 
dancing  saloon,  was  as  the  laughter 
of  a  child. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this 
group,  in  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
doors,  which  led  from  the  terrace 
to  the  saloon,  a  Signer  stood  alone. 
The  spot  where  he  stood  was  thrown 
into  comparative  shadow,  by  a  large 
quantity  of  fragrant  shrubs,  which 
had  been  arranged  there,  almost  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  terrace.  He 
had  followed  the  fair  girl  at  a  little 
distance,  as  she  left  the  dancing 
room,  and  although  he  had  never 
approached  her,  he  had  remained 
there,  silently  watching  her,  from 
the  time  that  she  had  seated  herself 
on  the  couch  that  she  still  occupied. 
Others  as  they  passed  by  cast  glances 
of  admiration  on  her — some  even 
paused  as  they  passed,  to  gaze  on  her 
for  a  few  moments — but  this  Signer 
had  never  once  removed  his  eyes 
from  her  face.  He  watched  every 
look,  every  gesture.  His  counte- 
nance denoted  no  admiration,  its  ex- 
pression was  fixed,  and  might  have 
seemed  somewhat  impassive,  save 
when  any  movement  of  those  who 
stood  near  her  for  a  moment,  con- 
cealed her  figure  from  his  gaze  ;  and 
then,  as  lightning  from  a  black 
cloud,  a  glance  of  irritation  flashed 
from  his  dark  eye.  He  was  very 
handsome ;  but  the  firmly  com- 
pressed lips,  and  the  lurid  depths  of 
his  eyes,  betokened  a  nature  as 
determined  as  it  was  passionate. 

One  by  one  the  young  nobles 
who  had  surrounded  the  fair  girl 
had  returned  to  the  dancers.  She 
seemed  wearied  by  their  entreaties 
at  last,  and  had-  somewhat  petu- 
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lantly  bade  them  leave  her,  and  one 
by  one  they  had  obeyed  and  sought 
other  beauties  in  the  brilh'ant  sa- 
loons. She  was  alone,  and  she  rose 
and  leant  against  the  marble  balus- 
trade, turning  towards  the  hills  as  if 
to  greet  lovingly  the  faint  breeze  that 
came  softly  caressint?  Iier  fair  face. 
As  she  rose,  a  flower  fell  unheeded 
from  her  hand,  a  rich  scarlet  flower, 
with  which  she  had  been  carelessly 
playing  whilst  she  talked  to  those 
around  her.  The  Signor,  who  had 
watched  her  so  long,  advanced 
slowly,  and  stooping  to  pick  up 
the  flower,  he  presente  1  it  to  her, 
bending  his  head  low  as  he  did  so. 
She  thanked  him,  and  as  he  raised 
his  head,  their  eyes  met.  They 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  yet 
he  did  not  withdraw  his  gaze ;  and 
she  could  not  withdraw  hers.  A 
few  minutes  passed,  and  she  uncon- 
sciously stretched  out  her  little  hand 
to  support  herself  by  the  marble 
balustrade  near  which  she  stood. 
She  was  aware  of  a  strange  sensa- 
tion, hitherto  unknown  to  her.  Her 
senses  seemed  almost  to  fail  her 
under  the  fascination  of  that  silent, 
ardent  gaze.  She  could  not  turn 
away— her  heart  throbbed  wildly— 
she  could  scarcely  breathe — and 
still  under  the  spell  of  that  gaze, 
Bhe  moved  slowly  towards  the  couch 
that  she  had  recently  left,  and  as  the 
Signor  marked  her  unsteady  step?, 
the  deepening  crimson  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  half  terrified  expression  of 
the  shining  eyes,  which  remained 
fixed  upon  his  own,  his  lips  parted 
with  a  faint  smile,  and  he  withdrew 
the  intense  gaze  which  he  felt  had 
done  its  woik.  She  sunk  on  the 
couch,  breathless  still,  but  conscious 
of  a  thrill  of  ccstacy  as  the  unknown 
Signor  seated  himself  beside  her, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  musical  voice. 

Did  th  e  night  air  become  sud- 
<^enly  chill  that  Lena  shuddered 
the  next  moment,  as  she  listened 
to  his  whispered  words  ? 


TniRl)  Scene. 

The  fete  at  the  Palazzo  B.  had 
been  unusually  brilliant.  A  whole 
week  had  elapsed,  and  people  still 
spoke  of  it.  They  spoke  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  daugiiters  of  that 
noble  house,  who  had  been  seen  for 
the  first  time  on  that  occasion. 
They  spoke  of  a  marriage,  which 
rumour  said  \Aas  already  arranged 
for  the  eldest  daughter;  a  marria2;e 
that  was  deemed  suitable  and  desir- 
able, as  it  would  bestow  npon  the 
dark-eyed  Francesca  a  name  as  old 
as  the  history  of  Florence  itself — 
splendid  family  jewels — and  a  Pa- 
lazzo, no  less  magnificent  than  the 
horns  of  her  childhood.    That  the 

Prince  of  ,  whose  hand  was  to 

confer  upon  the  young  girl  all  these 
advantages,  was  an  old  man  who 
could  scarce  expect  to  see  often 
again  the  gathering  of  the  olives, 
was  a  matter  of  no  moment  in  the 
eyes  of  the  many  noble  Florentines 
who  would  hasten,  ^hen  the  pro- 
posed marriage  was  declared,  to 
offer  congratulations  to  the  fortu- 
nate parents,  who  had  secured  so 
splendid  an  alliance  for  their  eldest 
daughter.  It  would  have  been  a 
cause  of  unfeigned  amazement  to 
them  if  any  one  had  suggested  that 
youth,  beauty,  rank  and  wealth,  will 
not  suffice  to  silence  or  to  satisfy 
the  nature  that  craves  love — the 
nature  that  acknowledges  the  im- 
perious and  universally-felt  neces- 
sity of  loving  and  of  being  beloved. 

The  fete  was  still  spoken  of,  but 
whilst  the  beauty  of  the  two  elder 
daughters  was  much  discussed  in 
Florence,  few  thought  or  spoke  of 
the  young  Lena,  who  was  known 
to  have  been  present  as  a  child, 
and  who  was  not  yet  of  an  age  to 
claim  notice  or  admiration  in  so- 
ciety. But  Lena  never  could  be  a 
child  again.  The  fete  was  an  error 
in  her  young  life,  never  to  be  for 
gotten  whilst  the  heart  still  beat 
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wLich  had  that  night  been  sud- 
denly awakened. 

There  is  no  more  enchanting 
place  of  resort  in  Florence  than 
the  Cascine,  and  no  more  brilliant 
scene  tlian  it  presents  on  the  even- 
ing of  a  day  in  early  summer,  when 
the  carriages  assemble  there,  that 
their  occupants  may  seek  in  the 
refreshing:  coolness  of  the  evening: 
to  dissipate  the  langour  consequent 
upon  the  exhausting  heat  of  the 
long  sultry  day.  Sometimes  the 
fair  Florentines  will  leave  their 
carriages,  and,  sauntering  by  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Arno,  exchange 
greetings  witii  their  friends;  and 
their  evening  walks  are  doubtless 
often  and  anxiously  anticipated  by 
those,  who  know  that  in  the  gay 
crowd  one  other  heart  beats  in  uni- 
son w  ith  their  own. 

In  every  scene  in  Florence  the 
perfume  of  flowers  is  a  prominent 
feature,  and  at  the  Cnscine,  on  those 
summer  evenings,  the  flower-girls, 
with  their  fragrant  bouquets,  find 
ready  customers  as  they  pass  from 
carriage  to  carriage,  or  stand  on  the 
pleasant  walk,  so  much  frequented 
there,  overlooking  the  placid  Amo. 

The  carriage  of  the  Marcliesa  B. 
was  constantly  seen  in  this  gay 
scene.  The  Marchesa  was  gene- 
rally alone,  but  one  evening,  about 
a  week  after  the  fete  at  wliich  her 
two  eldeft  daugliterg  had  been  in- 
troduced, when  her  carriage  drew 
up  at  the  accustomed  place,  the 
beautiful  Francesca  was  by  lier 
side,  and  Lena  sat  opposite  to  her 
mother  and  sifter.  The  Marchesa 
did  not  leave  lier  carriage,  which 
was  quickly  surrounded  by  eager 
claimants  for  a  word  or  a  smile 
from  the  still  beautiful  nujtlier  of 
such  lovely  daughters.  The  Mar- 
chesa, as  we  have  said,  was  an  Fng- 
lishwoman,  and  whilst  her  some- 
what cold  and  reserved  manner  had 
prevented  her  ever  being  poj)ular 
amongst  the  noble  Florentine  ladies 
with  whom  she  associated,  sho  had 


ever,  when  she  appeared  in  public, 
attracted  much  admiration,  without 
seeming  to  value,  or  even  to  observe 
her  power.  The  corruptions  of  Ita- 
lian society  had  not  touched  the  nobl  j 
English  lady,  and  if  she  was  regarded 
amongst  the  Florentine  admirers 
as  being  cold  as  the  snow  of  the 
mountains,  they  would  readily  have 
granted  that  she  resembled  that 
snow  no  less  in  its  unsullied  purity. 

There  was  a  slight  movement 
amongst  those  who  stood  by  the 
Marchesa's  carriage,  and  the  circle 
opened  to  give  place  to  a  dis- 
tinguished looking  man  who  ap- 
proached it.  One  could  see  that 
he  was  of  higli  rank  by  the  defer- 
ence with  which  those  who  had 
hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Marchesa  stood  aside  whi!st  he 
addressed  her ;  and  even  the  Mar- 
chesa herself,  as  she  entered  into  con- 
vers^ation  wiih  him,  seeined  to  lend 
a  respectful  attention  to  his  words, 
which  was  very  diflTerent  from  the- 
indiflference  with  which  she  had 
received  the  young  Florentines  who 
had  previously  thronged  around 
her.  And  yet,  the  stranger  was 
also  young — not  more  than  six  or 
eight-and-twenty. 

At  first  he  addressed  his  conversa- 
tion exclusively  to  the  IMarchesa, 
but  after  a  little  time  he  turned, 
and  by  addressing  some  of  those 
who  stood  near,  he  made  the  con- 
versation more  general  ;  and  when 
he  had  thus  recalled  one  or  two 
others  to  share  the  attention  of  the 
Marchesa,  he  moved  away,  and 
began  to  examine  the  bouquets 
which  a  flower-girl  was  di.-iplaying 
in  tempting  array  near  the  carriage. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  were  not  easily 
pleased.  At  length  ho  selecteil 
from  amongrtt  the  various  bouquet.^ 
in  her  store,  several  specimens  of  a 
large  scarlet  flower,  rejecting  all 
others,  and  he  arranged  each 
blossom  carefully  as  ho  fastened 
them  together,  refusing  tho  assist- 
ance of  the  flower-girl,  who  could 
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doubtless  liavedonc  it  more  skilfully. 
When  the  task  was  completed  to 
his  satisfaction  he  again  approached 
the  carriage,  and  turning  suddenly 
to  tlie  young  Lena,  after  seeming, 
with  a  courteous  smile,  to  request 
her  mother's  permission  to  address 
her,  he  placed  the  bouquet  in  her 
liands  with  a  few  words  of  idle 
compliment,  such  as  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  child.  No  one  but 
Lena  herself  could  see  the  glance, 
as  rapid  as  it  was  eloquent,  which 
accompanied  the  action ;  and  Lena, 
as  we  have  said,  was  no  longer  a 
child.  She  bent  her  head,  whilst 
she  uttered  a  few  scarcely  articu- 
late words  of  thanks  ;  and  if  the 
Marchesa  had  noticed  the  bright 
flesh  that  rose  to  her  daughter's 
pure  forehead,  she  might  have 
thought  that  it  was  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  child  having 
suddenly  attracted  the  notice  of 
one  whose  notice  would  have 
seemed  an  honour  by  the  love- 
liest and  the  proudest  ladies  in 
riorence. 

The  stranger  left  the  carriage 
whilst  Lena  still  bent  over  her 
flowers,  having  prolonged  his 
adieux  to  the  Marchesa  for  some 
minutes,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
mother  was  free  to  speak  to  her 
daughter,  and  to  remark  upon  the 
somewhat  singular  bouquet  that 
she  held,  Lena's  fair  face  betrayed 
no  emotion.  A^erily,  Lena  was  no 
longer  a  child. 

PouRTn  Scene. 

The  festivities  which  had  hitherto 
detained  the  noble  families  of 
Florence  in  that  city,  at  a  season 
when  they  had  usually  already 
quitted  it  for  the  beautiful  villas 
in  its  neighbourhood,  were  to  be 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  ball  given 
at  the  Palazzo  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  political  affairs  which  had 
gathered    so    many  distinguished 


strangers  together  in  his  capital 
had  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  their  conclusion  was  to  be  cele- 
brated by  a  brilliant  fete  given  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  at  which  all  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  Florence  would 
be  once  more  assembled,  before  the 
city  was  once  more  temporarily 
deserted  alike  by  its  noble  guests 
and  by  its  own  principal  families. 

It  was  the  evening  appointed  for 
this  fete.  The  Marchese  B.,  ac- 
companied by  the  Marchesa  and 
by  his  two  eldest  daughters,  had 
repaired  to  the  Grand  Ducal  palace, 
where  the  gay  assembly  could 
hardly  present  beauty  to  surpass 
that  of  those  young  sisters. 

The  saloons  of  the  Palazzo  B. 
were  silent  and  deserted.  Lena 
was  alone  in  her  own  apartment, 
which  she  had  scarcely  quitted 
during  the  day.  She  stood  at  the 
opened  window  which  looked  into 
the  garden  of  the  Palazzo,  where 
every  shrub,  every  flower  was  now 
illuminated  by  the  moonlight,  which 
is  so  brilliant  in  these  climes,  and 
yet  which  even  there  in  its  full 
brilliance  has  a  silvery  radiance 
which  bathes  all  it  streams  upon  in 
a  mysterious  beauty  which  the  full 
sunlight  never  bestows. 

Lena  stood  long  in  apparently 
deep  reflection.  No  sound  broke 
the  stillness  around  her  save  the 
light  playing  of  the  fountains  in 
the  garden  below,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  beauty  of  the  scene  on  which 
she  gazed  filled  and  occupied  the 
young  girl's  thoughts,  so  intently 
were  her  eyes  fixed  in  that  ab- 
sorbing gaze,  so  silently  she  stood 
in  the  shade  of  her  chamber,  whilst 
all  without  was  flooded  with  the 
soft  light.  But  fixedly  as  she 
seemed  to  look  on  the  lovely  scene 
before  her,  Lena  saw  not  the  deep 
skies — the  moonlight — the  flowers 
— the  more  distant  hills,  where  the 
dark  pines  stood  out  loftier,  darker 
than  in  the  sunny  morning  light. 
Lena  saw  none  of  these  things. 
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She  only  saw  what  memory  brought 
before  her — the  eloquent  glance  of 
dark  flashing  eyes.  She  heard  not 
the  ceaseless  light  fall  of  the  ^Yater3 
of  the  fountains — she  heard  only 
the  rich,  musical  tones  of  the  voice 
uhich  had  spoken  low,  thrilling 
words  to  her,  as  she  sat  on  the 
illuminated  terrace  on  that  evening 
which  she  might  never  forget. 
The  echoes  of  those  words  might 
never  die.  Lena  stood  motionless  ; 
but  her  young  heart  beat  wildly 
as  she  stood  alone  in  her  chamber 
on  that  night.  She  was  in  great 
danger,  as  she  stood  seemingly  safe 
and  silent  in  that  chamber ;  and 
there  was  no  hand  to  draw  her 
back,  as  she  was  unconsciously  and 
irresistibly  hurried  on  to  her  fate. 
Long  years  afterwards  that  moon- 
light scene,  which  she  scarce  heeded 
now,  came  vividly  back  to  Lena's 
memory — long  years  afterwards  ; 
in  far  different  scenes,  that  hour 
and  its  associations  rushed  unbidden 
into  her  dreams  ; — but  never  again 
could  Lena  gaze  on  any  scene  with 
the  innocent  light  in  her  eyes, 
which  was  still  trembling  there  as 
on  that  fatal  night. 

Lena  started,  as  a  small  clock 
struck  with  clear,  ringing  sound  the 
hour  of  midnight.  She  turned 
away  from  the  window,  and  for  a 
moment  she  bent  low  over  some 
flowers  which  stood  in  a  vase  on  a 
table  near  her.  They  were  the 
flowers  that  had  been  given  to  her 
on  the  previous  evening  at  the  Cas- 
cine,  and  many  times  during  tl)at 
day  had  Lena  bent  over  them,  in- 
haling with  silent  delight  their 
fragrance  and  their  associations. 
She  glanced  round  tlie  room  now — 
her  eyes  were  restless,  her  move- 
ments uncertain — it  almost  seemed 
as  if  she  henitated  in  fulfilling  some 
purpofjc.  Once  more  she  bent  over 
the  flower?,  and  as  if  in  their  [)('r- 
fuine  she  found  new  resolution,  she 
threw  a  black  mantilla  round  her  ho 
as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  her 


white  dress,  and  leaving  her  room  she 
passed  softly  and  hastily  down  tho 
wide  marble  stair-case,  and  reached 
the  saloon  which  opened  on  to  tho 
terrace  overlooking  the  garden. 

The  moonlight  streamed  tlirough 
the  glass  doors,  lending  a  softened 
and  exquisite  beauty  to  the  statues 
with  which  the  saloon  was  partly 
surrounded.  Lena  did  not  pause 
there,  but  passing  on  to  the  terrace, 
she  descended  into  the  garden,  and 
with  gliding,  noiseless  steps,  she 
traversed  the  open  space  which  lay 
next  to  the  Palazzo,  and  entering  a 
path  which  wound  through  the 
fragrant  shade  of  a  grove  of  aroma- 
tic shrubs,  which  bounded  the  gar- 
den on  the  farther  side,  and  which 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
she  did  not  pause  until  she  reached 
a  pavilion  which  overlooked  its 
blue  waters,  and  where  again  the 
silvery  moonlight  streamed  upon 
the  scene. 

At  the  door  of  the  pavilion  Lena 
paused.  She  trembled  whilst  she 
drew  the  folds  of  her  mantilla  over 
her  head ;  but  ere  she  had  time  to 
obey  the  instinct  which  now  at  the 
last  moment  bade  her  retrace  her 
steps  unseen,  the  Signer,  whose  first 
glance  had  made  him  tlie  master  of 
her  fate,  stood  beside  her.  The 
young  girl  involuntarily  shrunk 
back  as  he  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  with  a  few  murmured 
words  sought  to  guide  her  hesi- 
tating  steps  to  the  pavilion.  But 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  as  he 
still  spoke  without  receiving  any 
answer,  he  pnssed  his  arm  round  her 
shrinking  form,  and,  yielding  to  an 
impulse  of  uncontrollable  passion, 
clasped  her  to  his  breast,  fionadrew 
back  no  longer  ;  and  in  a  sudden 
tumult  of  feeling,  as  strange  as  it 
was  irresistible,  she  clung  to  him 
with  trembling  ecstasy  as  he  covered 
her  lips,  her  brow,  her  closed  eyed 
with  ])as8ionate  kisses. 

Two  hours  later,  and  ero  the 
Cirand  Duke's  guests  had  remarked 
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the  absence  of  one  of  tlie  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  number,  who 
had  been  seen  in  the  apartments 
early  in  the  evening,  and  had  then 
disappeared  unnoticed,  he  had  re- 
sumed his  place  amongst  them  ;  and 
with  courteous  words  and  atfable 
demeanour,  he  contrived  to  converse 
for  a  few  moments  on  that  evening 
with  each  Florentine  noble  who 
might  feel  himself  entitled  by  his 
birth  and  position  to  such  distin- 
guished notice. 

And  Lena  slept  in  her  silent 
chamber;— but  the  parted  lips — the 
somewhat  quickened  breatliing — 
the  very  flush  on  her  cheek — the 
occasionally  murmured  words — all 
showed  that  Lena's  sleep  was  not 
dreamless,  and  that  her  dreams  were 
no  longer  of  her  birds  and  flowers. 
Lena  never  could  be  a  child  again. 


Fifth  Scene. 

On  the  day  following  the  Grand 
Duke's  fete  the  Palazzo  B.  was  to 
be  deserted,  and  for  the  few  remain- 
ing weeks  of  the  hot  weather  the 
Marchese  was  to  remove  with  his 
family  to  one  of  the  enchanting 
villas  near  Fiesole,  where  many 
Florentine  families  repair  in  search 
of  the  cooler  mountain  air  when  the 
valley,  in  which  their  own  fair  city 
lies,  becomes  insupportable  from  the 
extreme  heat. 

At  an  early  hour  on  that  bright 
summer  morning,  and  before  any 
sounds  of  life  in  the  Palazzo  told 
that  its  inmates  were  awaking  to 
the  new  day,  Lena  again  left  her 
chamber  and  descended  to  the  gar- 
den. It  was  her  custom  to  pass 
these  bright  morning  hours  in  the 
pavilion  overlooking  the  Arno. 
Her  pursuits  had  ever  been  some- 
what diff*erent  from  those  of  her 
sisters.  She  had  ever  been  more 
childlike  in  her  tastes.  She  had 
tended  birds  and  flowers,  whilst  they 
had  dreamed  of  fetes  and  operas; 


she  had  rested  well-pleased  in  her 
simple,  childish  days,  whilst  they 
had  eagerly  sought  every  opportu- 
nity of  approaching  the  richness  and 
splendour  of  that  of  their  elders. 
Many  hours  of  Lena's  bright  young 
life  had  thus  been  spent  in  solitary 
occupation  and  amusement,  and  the 
pavilion  had  ever  been  her  favourite 
resort. 

On  this  the  last  morning  of  her 
stay  in  Florence,  the  young  girl 
quitted  her  chamber  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  and  with  a  some- 
what slower  step  than  was  her  wont, 
she  passed  through  the  garden. 
She  did  not  turn  aside  as  usual  to 
bestow  loving  glance  or  touch  on 
her  favourite  flowers  ;  she  did  not. 
heed  the  gambols  of  the  little  pet 
dog  that  accompanied  her,  seeking 
in  vain  to  attract  her  notice.  She 
walked  slowly,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  her  small  white  hands 
clasped  on  her  bosom.  Lena  was 
dreaming.  How  exquisite  are  such 
dreams !  A  master  hand  has  touched 
the  chords  of  her  young  heart ;  and 
in  the  fulness  of  their  melody 
little  recked  Lena  of  the  sad  truth, 
that  in  the  very  intensity  of  their 
vibration  lay  the  danger  that  those 
chords  might  one  day  break. 

She  reached  the  pavilion,  and 
entering  it,  she  stood  for  a  moment 
uncertain,  and  then,  putting  aside 
the  large  hat  that  she  wore,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  couch  on 
which  she  had  sat  on  the  previous 
night.  Lena  had  never  looked  more 
lovely.  The  colour  in  her  cheek 
was  brighter  than  usual — was  she 
not  still  hearing  that  low,  passionate 
voice  ?  the  light  in  her  eyes  lay 
deeper — was  it  the  languor  caused 
by  the  sultry  atmosphere  which 
made  those  eyes  so  dreamy  in  their 
expression,  so  languishing  in  their 
liquid  light  ?  She  leaned  her  head 
on  her  hand,  her  golden  hair  fall- 
ing forward  shaded  her  glo.viug 
cheek.  The  stillness — the  fragrance 
of   the  flowers    around   her — all 
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tended  to  encourage  and  to  deepen 
the  delicious  reverie  to  which  she 
%vas  yielding,  and  an  hour  passed 
unheeded  by ;  such  an  hour  as  Lena 
might,  perhaps,  recall  in  after  life 
with  silent  agony. 

She  was  interrupted  at  length, 
and  she  started  as  she  heard  her 
•own  name  spoken  in  a  familiar  voice. 
She  looked  up,  and  saw  Bianca,  her 
nurse.  There  is  a  close  tie  between 
the  Italian  nurse  and  her  nursling 
\vhich  can  scarcely  be  understood 
in  England,  and  which  leads  to  a 
familiarity  of  intercourse  very 
foreij^n  to  English  ideas.  Lena 
ioved  Bianca,  and  Bianca  idolized 
Lena  with  all  the  ardour  of  her  un- 
tutored Italian  nature.  Ignorant 
and  superstitious  as  those  of  her 
class  too  frequently  are  in  Italy,  she 
had  never  been  regarded  with  much 
favour  by  the  Marchesa ;  and,  con- 
sequently, whilst  she  had  watched 
and  tended  her  nursling  with  the 
most  faithful  and  devoted  attach- 
ment, she  had  ever  looked  on  her 
mistress  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  dislike  ;  thanking  the  Madonna 
that  if  Lena  had  inherited  the  fair 
face  and  golden  hair  of  her  English 
mother,  she  had  not  inherited  her 
cold  English  nature. 

Bianca  had  brought  some  refresh- 
ment to  Lena,  and  she  stood  by  her 
side  as  slie  urged  her  to  take  it. 

"  "What  ails  you  this  morning, 
carina?"  said  the  nurse.  "Why 
are  you  so  sad  ?  " 

'•I  am  not  sad, Bianca, "said  Lena, 
raising  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  even 
as  she  spoke,  a  bright  smile  illu- 
mined her  young  face.  "  I  am  not 
sad.  I  only  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
hungry." 

"  Ah !  little  one,"  said  Bianca, 
shaking  her  head,  "  I  must  speak  to 
you,  and  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
me.  The  moon  was  very  bright 
last  night,  and  I  was  looking  into 
the  garden  about  midnight." 

Lena  started  to  her  feet,  and  the 
quick  crimson  blood  rushed  over 


cheek,  neck,  and  brow,  but  she 
could  not  speak. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  little  one,"  pur- 
sued Bianca.  "  It  was  my  affair  to 
watch  that  you  came  safely  home 
again,  and  how  could  I  help  seeing 
that  you  did  not  come  alone  ?  And 
if  I  do  not  speak  some  words  of 
warning  to  you,  who  else  is  to  speak 
them  ?  Who  else  saw  my  darling 
yesterday,  so  unlike  herself,  with 
new  thoughts  in  her  dear  eyes,  and 
looking  all  day  at  those  scarlet 
flowers  until  their  very  colour 
seemed  to  pass  into  her  cheek  ?  " 

"  Bianca,"  said  Lena,  averting 
her  head,  did  you  see  last  night 
who  " 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  Bianca.  "I 
know  him,  and  I  know  that  no  good 
can  come  to  my  child  from  his  love. 
Do  not  love  him,  little  one ;  there 
can  only  be  sorrow  in  such  love. 
And  did  you  not  see  as  you  parted 
from  him  how  suddenly  the  night 
darkened,  although  the  moon  should 
have  shone  brightly  for  another 
hour  ?  I  could  scarcely  see  you 
as  you  came  up  the  steps.  No 
good  can  come  from  his  love.  Do 
not  love  him,  little  one." 

"Do  not  speak  of  him,  Bianca," 
said  Lena,  as  she  sunk  once  more 
on  the  couch.  "Do  not  name  him 
to  any  one." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  nurse,  "  I 
will  speak  of  this  to  no  one  but  my 
own  child.  But  will  you  not  pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  not  love  him, 
darling  ?  Think  what  he  is.  If 
that  mountain  came  down  into  the 
valley,  carina,  would  it  not  crush 
and  ruin  our  sweet  flowers  and 
groves  ?  Promise  that  you  will  not 
love  him,  little  one." 

Lena  looked  at  her,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes  was  vague  and 
dreamy  once  more.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  scarcely  heard  the  words 
that  were  addressed  to  her.  Her 
thoughts  had  wandered.  She  was 
not  even  disturbed  that  her  secret 
was  known  to  her  faithful  nurse. 
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The  first  instinctive  feeling  on  hear- 
ing it  spoken  of  had  been  such  as 
to  call  up  a  vivid  blush  ;  but  the 
tie  between  Bianca  and  herself  was 
such  as  to  make  her  feel  no  dread 
of  any  further  discovery  in  conse- 
quence of  what  her  nurse  had  seen, 
no  fear  of  further  remonstrance 
from  Bianca  than  she  herself  cliose 
to  hear ;  and  whilst  Bianca  talked, 
Lena's  thoughts  had  wandered  from 
her  words. 

"  Promise  me,"  repeated  Bianca, 
promise  me,  carina,  that  you  will 
not  love  him." 

And  Lena  smiled  strangely  as 
she  rose  and  left  the  pavilion,*  and 
pausing  at  its  entrance  whilst  she 
turned  towards  her  nurse  for  a 
moment,  she  said  softly,  "  Bianca, 
can  you  promise  that  you  will  not 
feel  the  heat  of  the  sun  ?  " 

Bianca  stood  looking  after  her  as 
she  went  slowly  towards  the  house, 
and  she  shook  her  head  as  she 
looked,  and  muttered  to  herself, 
"  There  is  no  use  trying  to  tell  her 
to-day,  that  I  could  promise  that 
very  well.  I  have  only  to  keep  in 
the  shade  where  the  sun's  scorch- 
ing rays  cannot  reach  me,  and  to 
believe  that  they  will  destroy  me  if 
I  am  exposed  to  them." 

Bianca  paused  for  a  few  moments 
in  thought ;  and  then  following 
Lena  with  a  quick  step,  she  over- 
took her,  and  laid  her  hand  fondly 
on  the  young  girl's  shoulder,  as  she 
spoke  in  a  low  voice,  "Do  you 
know,  tesoro.  Miss,  I  can  remember 
a  day  when  you  were  a  little  child, 
and  this  great  Signer  came  to  visit 
the  Marchesa — and  his  large  black 
eyes  v/ere  fixed  on  you  then — and 
he  stooped  to  caress  you  as  you 
played  by  the  fountain  under  the 
terrace — and  you  came  and  hid 
your  face  on  Bianca's  lap  when  he 
W'Cnt  away — and  you  cried,  and  said 
that  his  touch  made  you  shudder. 
Now,  darling,  that  shudder  meant 
something,  and  I  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  good  in  his  love." 


And  Lena  listened  with  attention 
at  last,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
Bianca's  kindly  face  with  an  eager 
glance  of  inquiry.  "Did  he  really 
caress  me  when  1  was  a  little  child, 
Bianca?" 

"  T^s,  and  you  cried  passionately, 
little  one,  and  trembled  in  my  arms 
afterwards.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  not  love  him." 

But  Lena  spoke  no  more,  and  as 
she  walked  slowly  on,  Bianca  saw 
that  a  sweet  smile  lightened  the 
young  face  that  she  loved  so  well. 

Sixth  Scene. 

The  few  remaining  weeks  of  that 
summer  and  early  autumn  passed 
away,  and  one  of  the  first  families 
that  returned  to  Plorenee  was  that  of 
the  Marchese  B.  The  preparations 
for  Prancesca's  marriage  had  been 
concluded,  and  within  a  few  days 
after  their  arrival  at  the  Palazzo 
the  ceremony  took  place,  and  the 
magnificent  saloons  of  the  Palazzo 
were  thrown  open  on  the  same 
evening,  that  a  brilliant  ball  might 
celebrate  the  event. 

The  apartments  were  already 
crowded,  and  still  Lena  had  not 
quitted  her  own  cliamber.  Her 
toilette  was  complete,  the  same 
simple  style  of  dress  that  she  had 
worn  at  the  summer  fete  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Her  rich  hair 
fell,  as  then,  in  clustering  curls 
on  her  shoulders,  instead  of  being 
bound  up  and  arranged  in  the 
formal  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
same  large  emeralds  clasped  her 
sleeves — these  rare  gems  had  the 
unspeakable  charm  of  association 
for  Lena  now.  They  were  the 
only  jewels  that  she  had  worn  ou 
that  summer  evening,  and  she  wore 
no  others  now.  Lena  stood,  as  we 
have  seen  her  stand  before,  bending 
over  some  flowers ;  and  Bianca, 
who  stood  near  her,  watching  her  in 
silence,  had  seen  with  the  watchful 
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eye  of  affection,  and  the  quick  ob- 
servation of  an  Italian,  reared  from 
her  youth  upwards  in  the  mysteries 
of  love  and  intrigue,  that  there  was 
a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  bouquet 
on  which  her  nursling  gazed  so  in- 
tently, that  was  not  unfamiliar  to 
her.  It  was  formed  entirely  of  large 
scarlet  flowers,  unrelieved  by  any 
other  colour.    It  recalled  to  Bi- 
anca's    memory  another  bouquet 
which    had   remained  sufficiently 
long  in  Lena's  chamber  to  attract 
her  nurse's  attention.    It  had  been 
tended  and  cared  for  by  Lena  her- 
self, long  after  the  time  at  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  cast  aside 
her  most  fragrant  favourites,  and 
replace  them  with  others.  Bianca 
recollected  that  bouquet  well.  She 
knew  that  it  had  been  carried  from 
Florence  to  Eiesole,  and  she  did 
not  doubt  that  its  withered  leaves 
were  still   in   Lena's  possession. 
Once  again  during  their  stay  at 
Piesole,  Bianca  had  found  a  pre- 
cisely similar  bouquet  in  Lena's 
chamber.  Bianca  knew^  not  whence 
it    came,  but   she  saw  it  tended 
and  valued   as  the  previous  one 
had   been — and    now,   when  the 
late   season   must   have   made  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  procure  them, 
tiie  very  same  scarlet  flowers — the 
same  peculiarity  in  their  arrange- 
ment— were  there ;  and  as  Bianca's 
eyes   fell    upon    them,   and  she 
marked  Lena's  glowing  cheek,  she 
felt  that  those  flowers  spoke  elo- 
quently to  the  young  girl's  quickly 
beating  heart. 

"The  guests  have  all  arrived, 
darling,"  said  the  nurse.  "  Will 
you  not  descend  to  the  saloon, 
now?" 

"Yes,  Bianca,  I  am  going,"  said 
Lena  ;  and  with  a  lingering  step, 
and  without  meeting  the  fond  glance 
of  her  faithful  nurse,  Lena  left  her 
chamber,  and  slowly  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  revelry.  But  though  Lena's 
step  lingered,  her  heart  bounded, 
for  the  flowers  were,  indeed,  a  sign 


or  token,  and  she  longed  to  be 
amongst  the  brilliant  throng  of 
guests,  whilst  with  the  strange  con- 
tradiction and  struggle  of  feeling 
which  is  so  familiar  to  all  who  have 
loved,  the  more  intensely  she  longed 
to  be  there,  the  more  she  hesitated 
and  seemed  to  shrink  from  going. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  allow  of  the  terrace  being  a 
favourite  resort,  but  one  of  the  glass 
doors  of  the  saloon  was  open,  that 
those  who  chose  to  breathe  the  air, 
which  on  this  evening  chanced  to  be 
soft  and  balmy,  might  pass  to  the 
terrace,  on  which,  as  usual,  exqui- 
site flowers  and  shrubs  were  ar- 
ranged, but  it  was  not  illuminated, 
save  by  the  softened  light  of  a  ris- 
ing moon.  Lena  found  her  way  to 
this  opened  door  at  once,  and  stood 
there  uninterrupted  for  some  time. 
The  guests  were  dancing  in  a  more 
distant  apartment,  and  in  this  saloon 
there  were  only  scattered  groups  of 
those  who,  being  occupied  with  their 
own  companions  or  conversation, 
did  not  at  first  observe  the  young 
girl,  who  was,  indeed,  unknown  to 
most  of  the  Marchese's  guests. 

Lena  watched  with  eager,  quick 
glance  each  new  group  as  the  gay 
crowd  came  and  went.  She  stood 
in  the  recess  of  the  opened  door, 
where  she  would  be  least  likely  to 
be  observed,  unless  any  one  wished 
to  pass  on  to  the  terrace,  which  was 
as  yet  unoccupied ;  but  whilst  she 
stood  rather  in  the  shade,  all  who 
passed  through  the  brilliantly  lighted 
saloon  were  plainly  seen  by  her,  and 
on  each  new  comer  she  darted  the 
same  quick,  silent  glance.  Sud- 
denly her  eyes  fell,  her  fair  face 
flushed  deeply  for  one  moment, 
whilst  the  next  she  was  paler  than 
usual,  and,  turning  hastily  aside,  she 
passed  on  to  the  terrace  with  that 
same  contradiction  of  feeling  which 
had  kept  her  so  long  in  her  chamber; 
for  she  passed  on  to  the  terrace  at  the 
very  moment  when,  by  remaining 
in  her  place,  she  could  have  met 
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tlie  glance  for  which  her  very  soul 
thirsted.  But  she  had  not  been 
unobserved  in  her  quick  movement, 
and  as  she  watched  the  approach  of 
the  Marchesa,  accompanied  by  a 
guest  whom  she  seemed  to  treat 
with  marked  distinction,  Lena  saw 
that  they  approached  the  opened 
door,  and  in  another  moment  her 
mother's  voice  summoned  her. 

"  Lena,"  said  the  Marchesa,  the 

Duke  of  has  requested  your 

hand  in  the  next  dance.  Let  me  pre- 
sent you  to  his  Royal  Highness." 

And  Lena  advanced,  and  stood  on 
the  terrace  in  the  soft  moonlight, 
whilst  a  few  ceremonious  words  were 
uttered  by  the  Duke,  who  stood  by 
the  Marchesa  within  the  saloon.  A 
few  minutes  later,  and  without  Lena 
having  addressed  a  word  to  her  illus- 
trious partner,  as  they  passed  to- 
gether through  the  crowded  apart- 
ments, where  mostof  the  guests  stood 
aside  as  they  passed,  she  found  her- 
self joining  in  the  dance  with  hiui, 
and  painfully  conscious  that  many 
eyes  were  watching  them. 

But  Lena's  natural  grace  came 
to  her  assistance  ;  she  scarcely  at- 
tempted to  speak  whilst  the  dance 
lasted — she  answered  a  few  formal 
sentences  which  the  Duke  addressed 
to  her — she  never  raised  her  eyes  to 
his — but,  when  their  hands  met  in 
the  dance,  it  might  have  been  the 
heat  of  the  crowded  saloons  that 
brought  the  flush  to  her  cheek  ;  for 
only  Lena  knew  the  thrill  of  ecstasy 
which  that  touch  caused  to  vibrate 
through  her  whole  being. 

The  dance  ended,  and  the  Duke 
conducted  his  fair  partner  once  more 
to  the  saloon  where  he  had  found 
her,  and  Lena  soon  stood  beside  him 
on  the  otherwise  unoccupied  terrace. 
But  even  then  Lena  shrank  back, 
and,  trembling  with  emotion,  tacitly 
refused  to  advance  beyond  the  first 
few  steps,  which  she  took  almost  in- 
voluntarily. Again  low,  passionate 
words  were  uttered — again  Lena 
trembled  with  answering  and  un- 


conscious passion — her  hands  were 
clasped  in  his — her  face  was  averted, 
as  she  listened  to  what  seemed  to 
be  entreaties  rapidly  and  eas:erly 
uttered.  For  a  time  these  entreaties 
seemed  to  be  vain.  Lena  did  not 
speak,  but  she  bent  her  head  lower, 
and  her  gestures  seemed  to  speak 
denial  of  his  request.  At  length, 
vehemently,  imperiously,  with  a 
manner  that  almost  terrified  her,  he 
bade  her  look  up,  and  as  with  sud- 
den and  startled  impulse  she  obeyed 
him,  and  raised  her  eyes,  she  met 
once  more  that  strange,  passionate 
gaze.  Lena  trembled,  and  her  head 
sunk  slowly  on  her  bosom  as  she 
whispered  the  required  promise. 
The  next  moment  she  was  alone,  and 
she  only  saw  the  Marchese's  illus- 
trious guest  again  at  a  distance,  in 
conversation  with  the  Marchesa  and 
other  noble  ladies. 

The  following  morning  at  an  early 
hour,  when  the  breezes  catne  with 
somewhat  chilly  breath  from  the 
mountains,  Lena  sat  in  the  pavilion 
at  the  end  of  the  garden — every 
sense  enchained  by  the  music  of  the 
voice  she  loved — every  pulse  throb- 
bing wildly  in  answer  to  the  passion 
with  which  her  lover  clasped  her  un- 
resistinf^  to  his  breast. 

"  TeJl  me  no  longer  of  my  beauty,' ' 
she  murmured,  as  she  raised  her 
liquid  eyes  to  his,  only  to  lower  them 
once  more  as  she  met  his  burning 
gaze.  "  Tell  me  no  longer  of  my 
beauty.    Tell  me  only  of  thy  love." 


Setekth  Scene. 

Three  months  later,  when  the 
winds  were  piercing,  and  the  full 
beauty  even  of  an  Italian  summer 
and  autumn  had  yielded  to  the 
colder  season,  Lena  sat  alone  one 
morning  in  the  pavilion  overhanging 
the  Arno.  Her  face  was  buried  in 
the  cushions  of  the  couch  on  which 
she  sat,  and  one  might  have  imagined 
that  she  slept,  so  long  had  she  re- 
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mained  in  the  same  attitude,  motion- 
less save  for  a  slight  tremor  which 
occasionally  and  visibly  shook  her 
frame,  and  which  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  her  exposure  to  the  keen 
air,  as  her  mantle  had  fallen,  appa- 
rently unheeded  by  her. 

But  Lena  did  not  sleep,  and  when 
at  lengtli  she  raised  her  head  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps  approaching  the 
pavilion,  and  glanced  towards  the 
door,  one  could  almost  have  doubted 
whether  it  were  Lena  who  sat 
there,  so  changed  was  she  from  what 
the  past  summer-time  had  seen  her. 
Her  chetk  was  perfectly  colourless, 
her  lips  quivered  with  suppressed 
but  uncontrollable  emotion.  Her 
dark  blue  eyes  were  distended,  and 
in  their  lustre  there  was  a  restless, 
startled  expression,  which  was  once 
very  foreign  to  their  calm,  liquid 
light.  It  seemed  unnatural  that  so 
childlike  a  face  and  form  should 
betray  such  strange  agitation.  If 
tears  had  rained  from  her  large  eyes, 
if  her  trembling  lips  had  but  spokeu 
her  grief,  one  could  only  have  felt 
that  like  other  mortals  Lena  had 
found  that  this  was  a  world  of 
sorrow,  but  that  she  had  found  it 
out  too  early.  But  no  tears  gathered 
in  the  restless  eyes,  now^ords  burst 
from  the  quivering  lips.  Was  the 
wild  beating  of  her  heart  the  prelude 
to  the  breaking  of  its  overstrained 
chords  ? 

Lena's  secret  had  been  discovered. 
It  matters  not  here  to  tell  in  what 
manner  it  came  to  the  Marchesa's 
knowledge.  About  a  fortnight  before 
the  morning  on  which  we  again  find 
Lena  in  the  pavilion,  the  secret  had 
been  discovered  ;  and  whilst  it  had 
been  jealously  guarded  by  the 
haughty  parents,  the  unhappy  girl 
had  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  shame 
of  the  discovery.  Her  father  had 
refused  to  see  her.  The  Marchesa 
had  never  been  a  tender  mother,  and 
"wheu  it  became  her  task  to  convey 
to  her  child  the  harsh  and  peremp- 
tory commands  of  her  father,  as  to 


the  only  course  to  be  pursued  now, 
the  communication  was  coldly  made. 
No  gentle  word  invited  the  confi- 
dence of  the  young  girl's  bursting 
heart,  no  tender  caress  opened  the 
fountain  of  the  tears  which  might 
have  been  shed  upon  a  true  mother's 
bosom  even  by  the  most  erring 
child.  And  only  sixteen  summers 
had  passed  since  those  eyes  first 
opened  to  the  light;  only  sixteen 
summers  since  the  wail  of  the  help- 
less nev\'-born  infant  had  first  ap- 
pealed to  that  proud  mother's  heart. 
What  had  that  mother  done  during 
these  sixteen  years  for  her  child  ? 
Had  not  Lena  been  left  to  train 
herself?  left  to  the  guidance  of  her 
own  undisciplined,  impulsive  nature? 
Pure  as  the  light  in  her  own  inno- 
cent eyes,  she  had  pursued  her  care- 
less way — knowing  no  evil,  but 
taught  no  good — and  when  the  gust 
of  passion  came,  her  very  innocence 
made  her  destruction  inevitable. 

During  that  miserable  fortnight 
not  one  word  had  been  addressed 
to  the  unhappy  Lena  by  the  Mar- 
chesa after  the  first  words  of  cutting  ^ 
reproach,  save  the  cold  communica- 
tion of  the  Marchese's  resolution 
concerning  her  future  lot.  The 
honour  of  the  family  must  be  saved 
at  any  hazard.  The  Prince  was  a 
useful  son-in-law.  He  had  power 
and  influence,  and  was  found  very 
ready  to  exert  both  to  save  the 
threatened  honour  of  the  family, 
whose  daughter  bore  his  own  illus- 
trious name.  All  was  speedily 
arranged,  and  in  Lena's  chamber, 
even  now  as  she  sat  alone  in  the 
pavilion,  the  bridal  robes  were  dis- 
played which  she  was  to  wear  on 
the  following  morning ;  and,  as 
Baroness  de  L.,she  was  told  that  she 
might  once  more  be  restored  to  her 
place  in  the  esteem  of  her  family ; 
that  the  shame  which  they  had 
sought  to  make  so  overwhelming 
to  her  during  that  fortnight  might 
be  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  and  that 
when  she  should  at  some  future 
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day  return  to  Florence,  she  might 
depend  on  a  reception  suitable  to 
her  position  as  a  daughter  of 
that  noble  house.  Meantime,  by 
the  interest  of  the  Prince,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Baron's  diplomatic 
duties  called  him  to  Lisbon  imme- 
diately after  the  marriage,  which  had 
been  hurried  accordingly. 

Remonstrance  would  have  been 
useless,  and  Lena  did  not  remon- 
strate. Siie  heard  her  fate  pro- 
nounced, and  she  left  the  Marchesa's 
presence  without  uttering  one  word 
of  entreaty,  which  she  knew  would 
not  be  heard.  She  had  been  warned 
that,  in  the  event  of  her  not  being 
submissive,  a  convent  must  be  the 
alternative ;  and  little  as  Lena  could 
as  yet  realize  the  full  horror  of  her 
position,  she  was  yet  fully  conscious 
in  her  bewildered  misery  that  to  be 
consigned  to  a  convent  was  to  be 
separated  for  ever  from  the  love 
which  was  all  the  world  to  her,  and 
to  which  she  clung  with  the  more 
tenacity  as  she  became  aware  of  the 
destruction  that  it  had  brought  upon 
her.  So  in  silence  she  apparently 
submitted  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
But  deep  in  Lena's  heart  lay  a  hope 
which  she  dared  scarcely  utter  even 
to  herself.  With  the  truest  un- 
bounded devotion,  that  had  led  to 
her  misery,  she  thought  that  she 
might  be  saved  yet.  The  time  was 
short,  but  love  was  all-powerful,  and 
Lena  had  passed  the  last  days  of  that 
fortnight  in  a  state  of  restless  ex- 
citement and  wild  hope,  which  was 
watched  with  dismay  by  the  only 
loving  eyes  that  watched  her,  those 
of  her  faithful  Biauca. 

The  footsteps  that  had  roused 
Lena  were  those  of  Bianca,  who 
came  to  seek  her  with  watchful  care, 
and  to  urge  her  to  return  to  her 
chamber.  Lena  had  never  told 
Bianca  in  words  that  any  hope  lay 
buried  in  her  heart,  but  Bianca  had 
noted  the  restless  look  of  expecta- 
tion which  the  poor  girl's  pale 
countenance  wore,  and  Bianca  did 


not  doubt  that  a  hope  was  indulged 
which  this  last  day  must  destroy  ; 
and  Bianca  greatly  dreaded  the 
moment  when  Lena  should  feel  that 
her  fate  was  inevitable.  How  would 
she  bear  it  ? 

You  are  quite  chilled,  little  one," 
said  the  nurse  in  a  caressing  tone. 
"  Come  back  to  your  chamber;  you 
have  remained  here  too  long." 

And  Lena  rose  immediately  to 
return  to  the  Palazzo,  almost  as  if 
she  welcomed  any  change.  Bianca 
accompanied  her  to  her  chamber, 
and  ere  Lena  bad  crossed  its  thresh- 
old, Bianca's  quick  eye  detected 
what  Lena  saw  the  next  moment. 
A  bouquet,  of  large  scarlet  flowers, 
was  on  the  table.  They  were  some- 
what paler  and  more  fragile  than 
puch  flowers  were  wont  to  be,  as 
if  unusual  heat  had  forced  them 
into  unnatural  bloom  at  an  un- 
wonted season.  But  they  were  the 
same  flowers  which  Bianca  had  pre- 
viously seen  in  Lena's  chamber — 
many  bouquets  had  succeeded  the 
first  one — and  Bianca  stood  petrified 
when  she  saw  them.  But  when 
Lena's  glance  fell  on  them,  not  even 
her  nurse's  presence  could  check 
the  burst  of  emotion  excited  by  the 
sight.  She  clasped  the  flowers  to 
her  heaving  bosom  —  she  pressed 
tliem  to  her  trembling  lips — she 
gazed  on  them  as  if  there  were  new 
life  in  the  very  sight  of  their  fragile 
blossoms.  She  unwound  the  ribbon 
which  fastened  their  stems  together, 
and  as  she  read  the  contents  of  the 
tiny  slip  of  paper  which  was  en- 
closed there,  and  on  which  only 
three  or  four  words  were  traced,  the 
vivid  colour  rose  to  her  pale  cheek. 

"I  am  saved,  Bianca,"  she  mur- 
mured at  length  ;  "  I  am  saved.  I 
shall  see  him  to-night." 

Bianca  did  not  answer.  She  could 
not  tell  the  poor  child  that  not  even 
his  presence  could  save  her,  and  she 
did  not  choose  to  tell  her  what  she 
herself  felt  painfully— that  his  pre- 
sence was  a  terrible  risk  at  such  a 
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moment,  however  great  tlae  precau- 
tions that  he  might  use. 

AVhen  all  the  inmates  of  the 
Palazzo  had  retired  to  rest  that 
night,  Lena  stole  forth  for  the  last 
time  to  meet  her  lover.  Bianca 
watched  anxiously  for  her  return. 
The  interview  was  long,  and  when 
Lena  regained  her  chamber,  Bianca 
drew  back  at  her  aspect,  and  the 
words  that  she  wonld  have  uttered 
died  upon  her  Hps.  The  restless 
light  in  Lena's  eyes  had  died  away — 
lier  features  betrayed  no  symptom 
of  agitation— a  deep  settled  despair 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her  youog 
spirit  with  almost  deadening  power, 
and  she  moved  and  looked  as  if 
she  \\  ere  in  a  trance.  She  offered 
no  resistance,  as  Bianca,  with  gentle 
care,  waited  on  her,  and  prepared  her 
for  rest ;  bnt  she  did  not  speak,  and 
when  she  looked  at  her  nurse,  the 
fixed  expression  of  her  ej^es — the 
speechless  woe  portrayed  on  her 
countenance  —  made  the  faithful 
Bianca  turn  away  in  tears.  Only 
once  did  she  betray  any  kind  of 
emotion.  Her  glance  fell  on  the 
scarlet  flowers,  and  as  she  looked  at 
them,  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
bosom  as  if  to  still  its  sudden  and 
tumultuous  throbbing.  But  the 
next  moment  she  bowed  her  head 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands;  and 
when  she  again  looked  up,  Bianca 
had  removed  the  flowers,  and  though 
her  glance  sought  them,  she  did  not 
ask  her  to  replace  them,  but  laid 
herself  wearily  down  to  take  the 
rest  which  might  mercifully  be 
granted  to  her  youth  ;  and  which 
would  deaden  for  a  time,  at  least, 
the  senses  which  seemed  to  be  even 
now  half  stupefied  by  some  great 
mental  shock. 

On  the  following  morning,  pas- 
sive, and  betraying  no  outward  sign 
of  emotion,  Lena  became  Baroness 
de  L. 


Eighth  Scene, 

The  balmy  breath  of  spring  had 
quickened  countless  blossoms  into 
life.  Even  in  cold  northern  climates 
the  woods  were  filled  with  melody, 
and  in  green  glades  the  soft  air  was 
scented  with  the  fragrant  breath  of 
violets  and  pale  primroses.  And  in 
the  more  favoured  southern  lands, 
Avhere  winter  is  almost  unknown, 
and  where  nature  brings  forth  fresh 
treasures  from  the  stores  as  each 
season  comes  and  goes,  in  these 
climes  spring  had  come,  and  with 
magic  touch  had  spread  a  sudden 
loveliness  over  the  land — and  joyous 
in  her  own  fresh  beauty,  in  her 
radiant  light,  in  her  perfumed  atmo- 
sphere, she  seemed  to  invite  all 
mankind  to  rejoice  with  her.  But 
vainly  is  the  outer  life,  joyous  and 
smiling,  when  the  inner  life  is 
darkened. 

Amongst  the  rocky  heights  of 
Cintra,  where  the  numerous  white 
quintas  gleamed  through  the  luxu- 
riant and  varied  mantle  of  green, 
which  nature  with  lavish  hand  has 
spread  over  that  delicious  scene,  lay 
Lena's  new  home.  There  were 
statelier  homes  amongst  those  rocky 
heights,  but  there  was  not  a  more 
beautiful  spot,  even  at  Cintra,  than 
that  on  which  stood  the  low  white 
quinta  of  San  Gennaro.  Placed 
higher  than  any  other  dwelling 
there,  its  site  commanded  a  view  of 
almost  unequalled  beauty  in  the 
scene  below.  The  orange-groves, 
the  odoriferous  breath  of  which 
filled  the  air;  the  light  foliage  of 
the  olive,  contrasting  with  the 
darker  verdure  of  the  bay  and  the 
cypress ;  the  shining  quintas,  each 
embosomed  in  its  own  rich  beauty, 
whilst  each  lent  a  feature  to  com- 
plete the  exquisite  whole.  All  these 
combined  to  make  the  scene  spread 
below  that  somewliat  isolated  quinta 
of  San  Gennaro  lovely  as  a  dream. 

On  a  terrace,  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  which 
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from  its  situation  commanded  tlie 
most  extensive  view,  Lena  v^as 
seated  on  a  bright  spring  morning 
some  months  after  her  marriage. 
One  glance  at  her  drooping  figure, 
her  listless  attitude,  would  have 
told  that  either  sorrow  or  illness 
had  marked  her  as  a  victim  ;  but 
when  the  fair  face  was  seen,  still 
surrounded  by  the  bright  golden 
tresses,  falling  in  childlike  fashion 
on  her  shoulders  ;  when  the  lustre- 
less eye  was  noted,  the  mournful 
expression  of  the  mouth,  the  pale 
cheek,  it  might  well  be  thought 
that  sorrow  had  darkened  to  despair ; 
and  that  such  despair  must  soon 
destroy  the  springs  of  that  young, 
blighted  life.  A  dreamy,  wandering 
gaze,  that  looked  without  seeing 
what  it  seemed  to  gaze  upon,  was 
poor  Lena's.  She  sat  alone.  She 
held  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  the 
baud  lay  listlessly  on  her  knees. 
Her  thoughts  were  far  away,  vague 
and  indistinct  even  to  herself;  for 
almost  constant  solitude  and  cease- 
less reverie,  following  closely  upon 
the  fatal  events  of  the  past  year, 
had  somewhat  overtasked  Lena's 
nature,  and  unless  something  might 
soon  occur  to  rouse  her,  ife  seemed 
to  Bianca,  as  if  her  nursling's  mind 
would  never  recover  its  tone.  But 
Bianca  knew  that  ere  long  a  crisis 
would  come,  and  she  felt  that  then 
Lena  must  either  die,  or  awaken  to 
a  more  real  life. 

When  the  Baron  de  L.  had  first 
brought  his  lovely  young  bride  to 
Portugal,  enchanted  by  her  beauty, 
and  gratified  by  a  marriage  which 
had  greatly  advanced  his  fortunes, 
wdiich  had  not  been  very  prosperous 
when  his  illustrious  patron,  the 
Prince,  had  arranged  this  union  ;  \\e 
had  devoted  himself  with  an  assi- 
duity, not  very  usual  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  the  task  of  winning  the 
heart  of  the  wife  to  whom  he  w^as 
a  total  stranger;  but  he  had  jbund 
liis  endeavours  met  by  a  strange  and 
hopeless  indifi'erence.    This  had  but 


increased  his  passion  for  her,  and  he 
had  watched  her  with  ceaseless  and 
devouring  anxiety  to  discover  in 
what  way  he  might  succeed  in 
touching  the  heart  that  seemed  so 
cold — so  silent — and  yet  which  he 
instinctively  felt  had  great  wealth 
of  passion  in  its  depths. 

Lena  seemed  at  first  perfectly 
passive,  and  she  might  have  been 
thought  almost  unconscious  of  his 
devotion.  If  she  shrank  from  ca- 
resses which  she  dared  not  quite 
refuse,  no  eye  beheld  the  inward 
shudder — if  his  ardent  words  fell 
unheeded  on  her  ear,  no  one  knew 
that  the  echo  of  another  voice  was 
even  there ;  and  the  very  echo  of 
that  voice  had  dulled  her  ear  to  all 
save  its  own  music. 

But  after  a  time — a  very  short 
time  —  Lena's  demeanour  had 
changed  to  her  husband.  No  longer 
passive,  she  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  repugnance  to  his 
caresses,  almost  to  his  presence. 
Bestless  and  petulant,  her  very 
nature  seemed  to  change,  and  whilst 
the  Baron — wounded,  indignant — 
desisted  from  his  efforts  to  gain  her 
love,  a  sudden  suspicion,  not  unna- 
tural in  that  land  of  intrigue,  darted 
into  his  mind,  and  he  determined 
to  watch  closely  the  childlike  wnfe 
who  appeared  to  regard  his  devotion 
with  scorn,  and  who  seemed,  witli 
a  struggle  of  feeling  beyond  her 
years,  to  be  alternately  a  prey  to 
deep  dejection  and  to  restless  su'"- 
fering. 

Then  Lena  became  ill,  and  the 
medical  advisers,  whom  the  Baron 
hastily  summoned,  desired  her  im- 
mediate removal  from  Lisbon  to 
Cintra.  The  Baron's  duties  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  reside  con- 
stantly at  Cintra,  and  Lena  soon 
found  herself  at  the  quinta  of  San 
Geunaro,  freed  alike  from  his  love 
and  from  his  scrutiny,  save  during 
his  occasional  and  hasty  visits. 

And  then  Lena  sunk  into  deeper 
and    more     apparently  hopeless 
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apatliy  tlian  ever.  The  strange, 
stricken  look,  with  which  she  had 
returned  from  her  last  visit  to  the 
pavilion  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage 
day,  returned  to  her  countenance ; 
and  she  would  pass  day  after  day 
seated  on  the  terrace,  motionless, 
idle,  and  sunk  in  gloomy,  shapeless 
reverie.  Bianca  tended  her  with 
fond  anxiety,  and  looked  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  fear  to  tlie 
crisis  that  was  approaching.  If  it 
did  not  bring  new  life,  new  hope, 
to  that  heavy  heart,  Bianca  felt 
that  the  last  blossoms  of  the  coming 
summer  would  too  surely  fall  on  the 
young  Baroness's  grave. 

The  terrace  upon  which  Lena 
sat  alone,  was  bordered  by  almond- 
trees,  which  within  the  last  few 
days  had  burst  into  beauty ;  the 
delicate  pink  and  white  of  their 
fragile  blossoms  adding  to  the  fairy- 
like loveliness  of  the  scene.  Under 
one  of  those  trees  Lena's  seat  was 
placed,  and  she  was  aroused  at 
length  by  some  of  its  light  blos- 
soms dropping  into  her  lap,  shaken 
from  the  tree  by  the  faint  breeze 
which  whispered  among  its  branches. 
Lena  started,  and  seemed  to  be- 
come suddenly  conscious  that  the 
sun's  noontide  rays  were  streaming 
through  the  light  branches  on  her 
uncovered  head.  She  rose,  and  re- 
turned to  the  quinta,  there  to  cast 
herself  on  a  couch  in  a  shaded  cham- 
ber, plunged  once  more  in  gloomy 
thought,  from  which  Bianca's  fond 
care  would  arouse  her  at  the  cooler 
evening  hour,  whence  she  was  wont 
to  return  again  to  her  place  on  the 
terrace,  under  the  almond-trees. 

But  wherever  she  went,  in  sun- 
shine or  in  shade,  in  sad  day-dreams, 
or  in  troubled  fitful  slumber,  Lena 
carried  with  her  the  bitter  memory 
of  the  irreparable  past. 


Ninth  Scene. 

Spring  had  deepened  into  summer, 
the  almond  blossoms  had  fallen, 
light  and  noiseless,  and  the  richer 
children  of  the  glowing  summer 
made  the  air  heavy  with  their  per- 
fume. The  nightingales  had  ceased 
the  melodious  song  which  during 
the  bright  spring  had  made  the 
fragrant  thickets  musical,  and  as 
the  summer  sunshine  deepened  in 
its  glory,  a  light  had  returned  to 
Lena's  eye — as  the  gorgeous  sum- 
mer flowers  had  opened  around 
her,  they  had  seemed  to  reflect  a 
warmer  glow  on  her  young  cheek  ; 
her  step  that  had  been  so  heavy, 
was  lighter  now,  and  if  her  voice 
were  not  ringing  as  of  old,  still 
there  was  something  in  its  tone 
which  recalled  the  days  when  it 
had  been  joyous  and  careless  as 
the  carol  of  a  bird.  For  Lena  was 
a  mother  now,  and  in  the  cradle  of 
her  infant  she  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  have  centred  her  love,  her 
hopes,  her  fears ;  calling  up  from 
their  buried  depths  the  fountains  of 
her  girlish  feelings,  pouring  them 
forth  with  the  added  fervour  of 
motherhood  on  that  little  unconsci- 
ous head. 

It  might  not  last  long,  but  Bianca 
welcomed  the  change,  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  which  had  followed  the 
infant's  birth,  with  a  thankful  heart ; 
and  whilst  Lena  cherished  the  in- 
fant, Bianca  cherished  the  infant's 
mother.  Lena  had  remained  at 
Cintra,  the  Baron  only  visiting  the 
quinta  occasionally.  The  Baron 
had  become  moody  and  miserable, 
and  if  Lena  could  have  turned  from 
her  child  to  watch  her  unloved  hus- 
band, she  might  have  trembled  at 
the  darkened  expression  of  his 
countenance,  the  gloomy  silence 
which  had  succeeded  his  former 
efforts  to  please  and  interest  her. 
Those  eftbrts  were  now  entirely  dis- 
continued, and  gradually, but  surely, 
the  relations  between  the  luisband 
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and  wife  had  become  as  distant  and 
cold  as  Lena  herself  could  have 
desired.  But  the  Baron  still  watched 
her,  and  Lena  was  all  unconscious 
of  his  scrutiny. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
true,  that  in  all  that  had  passed, 
Lena's  sufferings  had  never  been 
aggravated  by  remorse.  It  had 
never  even  occurred  to  her  that  the 
Baron  de  L.  had  been  wronged  by 
the  hasty  marriage  which  she  had, 
with  all  the  selfishness  of  bewil- 
dered love,  regarded  only  as  the 
expiatio]!  demanded  from  her  when 
she  had  endangered  the  honour  of 
her  family.  She  had  felt  herself 
outraged  by  the  Baron's  love — she 
had  never  realized  that  he  was  out- 
raged by  her  indifference.  Untaught, 
save  by  Nature's  dangerous  lessons  ; 
unprincipled,  from  no  one  having 
ever  pointed  out  to  her  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  Lena  had 
never  for  one  moment  regarded  her 
conduct  in  its  true  light.  Her  in- 
dignant parents  had,  indeed,  sought 
to  overwhelm  her  with  shame  by 
their  cutting  reproaches  ;  but  these 
reproaches  spoke  only  of  the  honour 
of  the  family,  and  the  shame  to 
which  they  pointed  was  the  shame 
that  their  world  would  have  heaped 
upon  her,  bad  they  not  saved  her 
from  its  obloquy  by  her  marriage 
and  removal  from  Elorence.  To  no 
higher  tribunal  had  Lena  ever  been 
taught  to  look,  in  a  home  where 
even  the  usual  duties  of  the  faith 
that  her  parents  professed  had  been 
habitually  neglected.  And  Lena, 
bewildered,  ignorant  of  the  world 
and  its  ways,  knowing  only  that  her 
very  soul  seemed  bound  by  death- 
less ties  to  the  man  who,  they  said, 
had  degraded  her  by  tempting  her 
into  clandestine  meetings  with  him, 
Lena  had  been  conscious  of  nothing 
at  the  time  that  her  secret  was  dis- 
covered save  a  passionate  longing  to 
behold  him  once  more  ;  to  escape 
from  their  reproaches  to  his  devo- 
tion ;  to  exchange  the  Marchesa's 


angry  glances  for  the  fascination  of 
that  gaze  which  had  lured  her  to 
destruction  ;  to  clasp  his  hand  once 
more,  and  breathe  the  intoxicating, 
poisonous  atmosphere  wdth  which 
his  passion  surrounded  her. 

When  he  came,  and  when  Lena 
heard  from  his  own  lips  that  the 
dreaded  marriage  was  inevitable; 
when,  with  looks  and  tones  of  love, 
and  caresses  that  the  bewildered 
Lena  never  dreamed  of  resisting 
even  then,  he  urged,  with  the 
sophistry  of  which  he  was  a  master, 
the  expediency,  nay,  the  necessity, 
of  the  marriage  taking  place,  the 
unhappy  Lena  had  only  become 
suddenly  conscious  of  an  over 
powering,  hopeless  misery,  where 
a  less  childlike  mind  would  have 
been  filled  with  a  wronged  woman's 
deep  and  bitter  resentment.  At 
first,  she  had  only  listened  to  his 
impassioned  words ;  she  had  heard 
only  his  fervent  vows,  his  protes- 
tations and  promises  of  future 
meetings  ;  she  had  clung  to  him 
witli  all  the  passionate  devotion 
which  filled  her  very  being,  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  she 
could  scarce  understand  anything 
beyond  the  bliss  of  the  moment  in 
which  she  was  clasped  in  his  arms  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  last  wild 
embrace  was  over,  and  he  had  left 
her  witli  the  pressure  of  his  last 
kisses  on  her  lips,  that  Lena  be- 
came at  all  conscious  of  the  misery 
of  her  position ;  and  even  then,  an 
enforced  separation  from  the  idol  of 
her  young  heart  was  the  only  part 
of  her  lot  that  she  thoroughly 
realized ;  and  whilst,  with  stricken 
look,  and  the  apparent  passiveness 
of  despair,  she  did  during  tlie  fol- 
lowing days  what  was  required  of 
her,  his  last  words  w^ere  echoing 
ceaselessly  in  her  inmost  heart,  and 
she  was  scarcely  aware  of  all  that 
passed  in  her  outer  life.  She  only 
felt  that  she  was  now  obeying  his 
will. 

As  time  had  passed  on,  and  the 
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apparent  prostration  of  ber  mind 
and  body  bad  alarmed  ber  faitbful 
Bianca,  the  ecbo  of  bis  voice  bad 
never  died  away  ;  but  eacb  week  as 
it  passed  away  bad  seemed  to  tell 
ber  bow  vain  had  been  bis  promises 
— bow  false  bis  vows.  She  bad  en- 
tered passively,  at  bis  bidding,  on  a 
life  that  was  a  lie,  and  she  bad 
heeded  little  the  falsehood  of  such 
a  course:  in  very  truth,  she  bad 
never  thoroughly  realized  what  she 
was  doing.  Eor  ber  there  was  a 
real  inner  life  ;  for  ber  there  was  a 
promised  Future — a  moment  of 
ecstacy  when  they  were  to  meet 
again.  Absorbed  in  the  intensity 
of  the  emotions  of  that  inner  life, 
she  bad  been  strangely  unheeding 
of  all  around  ber.  But  as  weeks 
passed  away,  without  word  or  sign 
from  Italy,  Lena's  heart  became 
heavy  within  her;  and  utterly  in- 
capable as  she  was  of  making  any 
struggle,  careless  of  the  future  as 
of  the  present ;  wrapt  up  in  the 
past,  she  sank  into  the  prostration 
from  which  at  length  the  birth  of 
ber  child  bad  roused  ber  to  some- 
thing like  new  life  and  hope. 

On  a  sultry  summer  afternoon 
Lena  lay  half  slumbering  in  the  large 
and  shaded  saloon  of  the  quinta  of 
San  Genuaro.  She  bad  been  in 
the  open  air  during  the  early 
morning  hours  with  ber  child,  and 
DOW,  languid  from  the  excessive 
heat,  she  lay  with  ber  eyes  closed, 
not  sufficiently  awake  to  think,  not 
sufficiently  asleep  to  dream,  and  yet 
lulled  into  waking  dreams  by  the 
stillness  around  her,  which  was 
only  broken  by  tbe  faint  wailings 
of  an  ^Eoban  harp  from  a  distant 
window  '  of  tbe  apartment,  which 
told  that,  sultry  as  the  day  was, 
there  was  always  a  breeze  amongst 
the  heights  of  Cintra.  Lena  bad 
remained  undisturbed  for  some 
hours  when  her  solitude  was  inter- 
rupted by  Bianca,  who  entered  the 
saloon,  bringing  a  letter  from  the 
Baron,  whicb-  a  messenger  had  just 


brought  from  Lisbon.  Lena  was 
not  accustomed  to  receive  letters 
from  her  husband,  and  she  opened 
it  with  a  kind  of  languid  surprise, 
and,  after  perusing  it,  she  gave  some 
orders  to  Bianca. 

"  The  Baron  comes  to-raorrow  to 
remain  some  days,  and  be  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  guest.  Give  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  servants, 
Bianca;"  and  Lena  sank  on  ber 
couch  again.  "  I  wonder  who  this 
Count  d'Azeglio  is?  "  slie  said.  "It 
is  strange  that  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  beard  his  name. 
Bianca,  do  you  recollect  a  Count 
d'Azeglio  at  Florence  ?  " 

Bianca  did  not  remember  the 
name,  and  Lena  continued, — 

"  The  Baron  says  that  he  is  a 
connection  of  our  family,  and  that 
be  has  brought  letters  from  Flo- 
rence which  recommend  him  to  his 
bospitalit}^  whilst  be  requests  that 
his  presence  may  be  kept  secret. 
He  is  here  on  some  private  mission. 
I  wish  that  be  bad  remained  at 
Lisbon,"  murmured  Lena,  wearily. 
"  It  does  not  please  me  to  entertain 
a  stranger  here." 

"  E-emember,  carina,  bow  very 
seldom  the  Baron  has  brought 
any  strangers  to  the  quinta,"  said 
Bianca,  soothingly.  "  Ton  must 
exert  yourself  to  receive  this  guest 
with  attention  ;  and,  after  all,  you 
need  not  see  more  of  him  than  you 
choose.  You  have  to  tend  the  little 
one,  and  can  always  find  an  excuse 
to  retire  when  you  are  fatigued. 
But  you  must  be  gracious  to  this 
guest  to-morrow  when  the  Baron 
comes." 

**I  wonder  that  you  do  not  know 
bis  name,  Bianca,"  said  Lena,  "  if 
be  is  connected  with  our  bouse. 
Did  you  never  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Never,  darling  ;  but  the  Mar- 
ch ese  bad  many  connections,  and 
doubtless  this  Signer  has  been  well 
pleased  to  claim  the  relationship, 
whether  it  be  near  or  distant, 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  letters 
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from  so  illustrious  a  Signer  as  the 
Marchese." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Lena,  "  he  may 
be  the  Prince's  relative,  and  in  that 
way  connected  with  our  family." 

That  is  very  possible,"  re- 
turned Bianca,  who  scarcely  knew 
why  the  Baroness  should  care 
whose  connection  he  was,  but  was 
glad  to  see  her  show  some  interest 
in  any  passing  matter.  "  But  at 
any  rate,  darling,  he  is  an  Italian, 
and  you  will  receive  him  well." 

And   Bianca  was   quitting  the 
saloon  to  give  the  needful  orders 
when  her  eye  fell  on  an  object  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  spacious  apart- 
ment   which    seemed  to  transfix 
her  gaze,  whilst  her   sudden  and 
startled  exclamation  arrested  Lena's 
attention.    Lena  raised  her  head, 
and  looked  towards  the  opposite 
end  of  the  saloon,  wliere  a  table 
stood  by  an  open  window  in  which 
the  ^olian  harp  was  fastened.  The 
strange  bouquet  of  scarlet  flowers 
was  once  more  before  her.  AVith 
a  cry  of  rapture,  Lena  started  from 
lier  place,  and  the  next  moment 
she  was  bending  over  the  flowers. 
Suddenly  she  drew  back,  trembling, 
and  hid  her  face  with  her  hands. 
What  new  emotion  had  succeeded 
the  first  rapturous  sensation  ?  It 
was  soon  past — and  once  more  she 
bent  over  the  flowers  in  uncon- 
trollable agitation.    What  was  the 
past   to   Lena  now  ?    AVhat  was 
the  future?    The  present  was  all 
powerful.     Her    heart  throbbed 
wildly — he  was  near — she  should 
see  him — was  i]ot  that  enough  ? 

She  unbound  the  ribbon  that 
fastened  the  flowers  together  with 
trembling  eagerness.  Bianca  had 
no  need  to  read  the  contents  of 
the  slip  of  paper  which  it  concealed, 
to  learn  who  the  Count  d'Azeglio 
might  be. 


Tentu  Scene. 

The  world  seemed  very  bright  to 
Lena  during   the   following  fort- 
night.   It  seemed^  to  her  that  in 
no  previous  summer  of  her  young 
life    had   the   sunshine    been  so 
brilliant,  the    cloudless   skies  so 
blue,  the  flowers  amongst  which 
she  lived  so  rich  in  tlieir  hues, 
so   exquisite   in   their  fragrance. 
Careless  of  the  beauty  that  was 
all  around  her,  she  had  hitherto 
noted  it  but  little,  and  now  it  burst 
suddenly  on  her  awakened  senses 
in  its  full  and  overwhelming  power. 
And  if  anything  in  the  outer  world 
could  add  to  the  intensity  of  the 
feelings  to  which  Lena  yielded  at 
that  time ;  if  the  trance  of  pas- 
sion in  which  she  passed  those  days 
could    be    deepened  by  the  sur- 
rounding influences  of  the  outer 
world — too     surely  in   the  very 
atmosphere    of    Cintra,  with  its 
eff'ulgence  of  beauty,  its  thousand 
blossoms,  and  its  delicious  summer 
stillness,  Lena  might  in  vain  have 
struggled   against   her    own  un- 
disciplined, ardent  nature.  But 
Lena   never    dreamt    of  such  a 
struggle.    It  only  seemed  to  her 
that  for  a  moment  she  had  escaped 
from  her  false  life,  and   was  re- 
stored to  the  only  life  that  could 
ever  be  real  or  true  to  her.  Un- 
reservedly, and  with  a  passionate 
sense  of  bliss,  she  yielded  to  the 
feelings  which  influenced  her,  and 
as  these  days  glided  by,  Lena's  life 
was   one   dream    of    delight,  all 
untroubled    by  doubt    or  self-re- 
proach.   No  guiding  principle  had 
ever  been  planted  in   her  young 
mind  ;  no  words  of  warning  had 
ev^er  been  spoken  by  loving  lips  to 
train  and  fit  her  for  life  and  its 
temptations,  to  teach  her  to  control 
the  nature  which  is  ever  too  ready 
to  prompt  to  evil ;  and  without 
remorse  or  struggle    she  yielded 
unresistingly  to  the  only  powerful 
emotion  that  she  had  ever  known. 
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and  of  which  nothing  but  the 
possibly  worldly  shame  had  ever 
been  pointed  out  to  her  as  danger- 
ous. 

No  resentment  or  sense  of 
wrong  embittered  Lena's  love. 
She  had  tacitly  accepted  the  fate 
that  she  had  been  told  was  inevitable, 
and  in  the  boundless  devotion  of  her 
own  heart  she  was  ready  to  believe 
implicitly  in  the  faith  and  attach- 
ment of  her  lover.  Lena  was  too 
innocent  and  too  ignorant  of  the 
world  to  be  troubled  for  a  moment 
by  doubt  or  anxiety  on  that  point. 
It  had  been  easy  to  make  her 
understand  the  impossibility  of  a 
marriage  between  herself  and  her 
illustrious  lover — it  was  possible 
to  make  her  submit  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  marriage  that  had  been 
arranged  for  her  —  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  now  to  make 
her  understand  that  the  passion 
she  had  excited,  ardent  as  it  was, 
would  not  be  lasting  ;  and  that  the 
time  might  come  when  that  passion 
would  be  but  a  faint  memory  to 
the  man  who  had  thus  enthralled 
her ;  that  to  him  her  heart  was 
but  a  plaything,  enchanting  him 
now,  but  to  be  cast  aside  as  worth- 
less when  the  hour  of  warnings 
came,  or  when  some  new  attraction 
came  in  his  way.  Lena's  love  was 
troubled  by  no  such  doubts  or 
fears.  She  loved  with  the  passion 
of  a  woman,  but  also  with  the 
simplicity  and  faith  of  a  child. 

The  Baron  de  L.  had  been  re- 
called to  Lisbon  three  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Cintra,  but  he  had 
courteously  requested  the  Count 
d'Azeglio  to  await  his  return  at 
San  G^nnaro,  the  intense  heat  of 
the  weather  making  Lisbon  a  most 
undesirable  residence  at  that 
time.  A  fortnight  had  elapsed, 
and  the  Baron  had  twice  visited 
Cintra,  each  time  only  remaining 
two  days,  and  during  the  days  of 
his  presence  at  the  quinta,  Lena 
secluded  herself  very  much  with 


her  child.  But  the  Baron  never 
relaxed  his  watchful  scrutiny ;  and 
Lena  was  unaware  that  when  she 
did  appear,  her  downcast  eyes,  the 
varying  colour  on  her  cheek,  the 
trembling  smile  upon  her  lips — all 
were  closely  watched  by  the  un- 
loved husband,  and  his  glance 
darkened  as  he  watched  the  change 
in  her  hitherto  listless,  silent  de- 
meanour. But  the  Baron  was  very 
courteous  to  his  Italian  guest,  and 
requested  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
so  long  as  Cintra  pleased  him  ; 
whilst  he  regretted  that  his  own 
duties  at  Lisbon  required  his  almost 
constant  residence  there. 

The  evening  breeze  was  beginninj2^ 
to  steal  gently  through  the  closed 
jalousies  of  the  shady  saloon  in 
which  Lena  was  wont  to  pass  the 
sultry  hours  of  the  day  in  silence 
and  repose.  The  breeze  whispered 
amongst  the  strings  of  the  ^olian 
harp  ;  it  came  lovingly  to  Lena's 
fair  brow,  and  wafted  the  fragrance 
of  the  surrounding  orange  groves 
to  the  silent  chamber.  Lena  re- 
clined on  her  couch,  and  the  Count 
d'Azeglio  knelt  by  her  side  ;  and  as 
he  gazed  on  her  matchless  loveliness, 
his  whispered  words  brought  a 
glow  to  Lena's  cheek,  and  a  liquid 
lustre  to  her  soft  blue  eyes.  This 
was  the  reality  of  her  life  to  Lena 
— all  else  was  forgotten  in  the 
blissful  ecstasy  of  the  moment. 

The  breeze  sighed  amongst  the 
strings  of  the  wailiog  harp  ;  the 
scented  blossoms  of  the  orange 
groves  sent  it  to  the  darkening 
chamber,  still  heavier  with  their 
evening  perfume ;  the  moon  rose 
in  the  blue  heavens,  silvery  in  her 
radiance,  and  shining  in  fuller 
glory  as  the  skies  darkened  at  the 
approach  of  night ;  and  then  Lena 
and  her  lover  came  forth  and  stood 
in  the  pure  moonlight,  and  Lena's 
dark  eyes  were  raised  to  his,  and 
in  their  eloquent  blue  depths  he 
read  her  passionate  devotion  ;  whilst 
his  low,  murmuring  words  of  love 
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fell  again  on  her  ear,  entrancing 
her  with  their  melody. 

And  Lena  did  not  know  that  the 
Earon  never  relaxed  his  watchful 
scrutiny. 

Eleventh  Scene. 

TnE  glory  of  summer  still  glowed 
among  the  rocky  heights  of  Cintra, 
as  if  reluctant  to  quit  so  fair  a 
scene,  although  the  cooler  breezes 
told  of  the  commencement  of 
autumn.  The  oleander  still  show- 
ered forth  its  pink  blossoms  ;  the 
delicate  purple  cistus,  dying  nightly, 
still  opened  new  flowers  to  greet 
each  new  sunrise  ;  the  white  mag- 
nolia still  gleamed  amongst  its 
broad  leaves ;  and  the  shelter  of 
the  large  bay-trees,  so  tiiickly 
clothed  with  their  glossy  verdure, 
was  welcome  in  the  noontide  heat, 
which  in  the  earlier  summer  could 
scarcely  have  been  endured  even 
under  their  shade. 

The  Count  d'Azeglio  had  quitted 
Portugal  after  nearly  three  weeks' 
stay  at  San  Gennaro.  More  than 
a  month  had  elapsed  since  his  de- 
parture, and  Lena  had  scarcely  seen 
her  husband  during  that  time. 
These  weeks  of  solitude  following 
immediately  on  the  excitement  of 
the  Count's  visit,  would  have 
brought  deep  depression  to  some 
natures ;  but  it  was  not  so  with 
Lena.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  might 
come  as  time  passed  on,  but  it 
seemed  as  yet  as  if  she  were  under 
the  influence  of  his  presence  still — 
still  listening  to  the  words  so  re- 
cently spoken — still  thrilling  under 
the  caresses  of  the  parting  hour. 
Lena  did  not  yet  look  forward — 
she  was  literally  dwelling  in  the 
past,  living  over  again  each  golden 
hour  of  the  Count's  stay  at  San 
Gennaro — realizing  each  scene  so 
vividly,  that  as  she  sat  alone  the 
colour  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  her 
dark  eyes  languished  and  deepened 


in  expression  even  as  when  the 
words  and  looks  which  she  recalled 
were  casting  their  spell  around  her. 

Lena  sat  on  her  favourite  ter- 
race late  on  a  sunny  afternoon. 
The  Baron  was  expected  at  Cintra 
on  that  day.  He  wished  her  to  be 
present  with  himself  at  a  ball,  which 
was  to  be  given  on  that  evening  at 
one  of  the  neighbouring  quintas,  by 
the  British  Minister.  Lena  had  very 
seldom  gone  into  society  since  her 
marriage.  Her  delicate  health  had 
given  her  an  excuse  to  decline  in- 
vitations, and  the  Baron,  who  had 
seemed  disappointed  at  first  at  her 
apparent  dislike  to  accept  any  of 
the  numerous  invitations  sent  to 
them  on  their  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
had  not  cared  latterly  to  urge  her 
to  quit  her  retirement.  But  he 
had  told  her  of  this  ball  on  his  last 
visit  to  Cintra,  and  she  had  con- 
sented to  his  wish  that  she  should 
attend  it  with  him. 

She  had  spent  the  long,  bright 
day  alone.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  she  had  not  devoted  herself 
to  her  child  as  she  had  done  before 
the  Count  d'Azeglio's  visit.  She 
would  nurse  the  infant  fondly  at 
times,  but  she  did  not  devote  her 
life  to  it  as  she  had  done  before  the 
Count  came.  It  seemed  that  not 
even  her  child  was  to  be  allowed  to 
rouse  her  from  those  dreams  of  the 
past  in  which  she  lived.  Lena  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  She 
would  not  allow  any  other  interest 
or  occupation  to  come  into  her 
present  life  to  make  those  scenes 
and  recollections,  on  which  she 
loved  to  dwell,  seem  to  vanish 
farther  into  the  past.  And  so  she 
lived — and  dreamed — and  no  vague 
presentiment  of  evil  came  to 
cloud  her  golden  dreams.  She  was 
strangely,  intensely  happy. 

In  nature  the  lurid  clouds  fore- 
tell the  coming  storm  :  the  awful 
stillness  of  the  darkening  atmo- 
sphere gives  warning  of  an  ap- 
proaching convulsion.  But  no  sign 
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crime  on  that  sunny  afternoon  to 
tell  Lenti  that  never  again  miglit 
the  sunlight  be  bright  to  her;  that 
never  again  might  her  young  heart 
beat  with  the  tumultuous  joy  of 
tliose  past  hours  ;  that  the  clouds 
were  closing  fast  around  her,  and 
that  the  storm  would  be  very 
pitiless,  very  desolating. 

She  sat  alone  on  the  terrace, 
her  glance  seeming  to  wander  un- 
consciously over  the  lovely  scene 
before  her,  the  sunset  rays  falling 
on  the  golden  hair  which  they 
could  scarcely  brighten.  Her  atti- 
tude, and  the  soft  light  in  her 
dark-blue  eyes,  told  that  she  was 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  de- 
licious languor;  and  no  inward 
voice  whispered  to  her  that  the 
tones,  whose  echoes  were  ringing 
through  her  heart,  should  never 
fall  6n  her  ear  again — that  the 
shadow  of  Death  had  fallen  on 
the  eyes  whose  light  must  only  be 
a  memory  to  her  now. 

Lena  was  roused  by  the  approach 
of  the  Baron.  She  rose  to  meet 
him,  and  when  the  usual  cold  greet- 
ing had  been  exchanged  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  she  did  not 
resume  her  place,  but  walked 
slowly  along  the  terrace,  uncon- 
scious of  the  scrutinizing  gaze 
which  the  Baron  fixed  on  her  as 
he  walked  silently  by  her  side. 
The  Baron  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence.  He  spoke  of  the  ball 
which  they  were  to  attend  on  that 
evening.  He  spoke  of  Lena's 
dress,  of  her  languid  looks.  He 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
on  which  he  gazed  from  the  ter- 
race. He  spoke  of  the  unusually 
prolonged  summer.  He  spoke  of 
the  flowers,  of  the  contrast  between 
Lisbon  and  Cintra's  loveliness  ;  and 
as  he  spoke,  and  listened  to  Lena's 
indifferent,  listless  replies,  and 
marked  the  visible  eff'ort  with 
which  they  were  uttered,  his  stern 
features  darkened  ;  and  whilst  the 
young  wife,  with  downcast  eyes  and 


absent  air,  walked  slowly  on,  the 
unloved  husband  never  relaxed  his 
scrutiny. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  Lena 
turned  towards  the  quinta.  They 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
and  she  paused  ere  she  descended 
the  steps  by  which  she  would  leave 
it.  She  gathered  some  pome- 
granate blossoms  which  attracted 
her  attention  at  the  moment.  It 
was  unusually  late  in  the  season 
to  find  these  flowers,  and  Lena 
gathered  them  slowly,  one  by  one, 
arranging  them  with  apparent  care 
as  she  did  so.  The  Baron  stood 
beside  her,  and  continued  conver- 
sing on  indiff*erent  subjects;  and  as 
he  spoke,  he  watched  her  still. 

At  length  he  spoke  of  Italy.  He 
mentioned  that  letters  had  been 
received  in  Lisbon  that  morning 
from  Italy,  and  that  they  brought 
tidings  of  threatened  troubles  in 
Northern  Italy,  consequent  on  the 
sudden  death  of  the  reigning  Duke 
of  . 

The  flowers  dropped  from  Lena's 
hands,  and  for  a  Jfew  moments  she 
stood  perfectly  motionless.  Then 
she  turned  slowly  to  the  Baron, 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  No 
emotion  quivered  round  her  com- 
pressed lips — no  flush  rose  to  her 
marble  cheek.  The  hands  w^ere 
tightly  clasped  together — her  large 
eyes  were  distended — and  as  she 
fixed  them  on  her  husband,  he 
drew  back  and  shuddered.  He 
was  accustomed  to  Lena's  stillness, 
to  her  silence ;  but  he  saw  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  now,  that,  with  all 
his  watchful  scrutiny,  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Lena  scarcely  seemed 
to  breathe.  The  last  quivering 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun  trembled 
on  her  young  face,  and  left  it 
rigid  and  white  as  before.  It 
might  have  been  a  marble  statue 
on  which  the  Baron  gazed,  and 
when  she  spoke,  her  voice  startled 
him.  Lena  spoke  slowly,  her  voice 
was  very  low,  and  it  had  a  strange 
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unnatural  sound ;  but  the  few- 
words  that  she  uttered  were  clear 
and  distinct. 

"  How  did  he  die?" 

And  as  the  Baron  heard  these 
words,  a  sudden  and  violent  emo- 
tion passed  across  his  countenance, 
and  he  answered  her  with  a  fierce- 
ness of  manner,  which  at  any 
other  time  would  have  terrified  her, 
but  which  passed  utterly  unheeded 
now. 

"  He  was  assassinated.  He  had 
been  absent  for  some  weeks  on 
some  expedition  where  disguise 
had  been  esteemed  necessary  ;  and, 
on  his  return,  he  was  waylaid  and 
assassinated.  His  fate  -seems  to 
disturb  you,  Baroness.  Ton  have 
seen  him,  I  presume,  in  Italy  ?  " 

And  Lena's  hands  were  more 
tightly  elapsed  together,  and  a 
quick  shudder  for  a  moment  re- 
laxed the  strange  tension  of  her 
nerves  ere  she  replied,  and  she 
spoke  calmly  as  before. 

''Yes,  I  have  seen  him  in  Italy." 

She  turned  away  when  she  had 
spoken,  and,  as  she  turned,  she  saw 
the  floAvers  which  she  had  so  lately 
gathered  lying  scattered  at  her  feet. 
She  stooped,  and  gathered  them 
together  again,  and  when  she  had 
done  so,  she  descended  with  slow 
and  measured  steps,  and  returned 
to  the  quinta  without  looking  at 
her  husband  again.  She  was  not 
suffering.  The  marble  that  she 
resembled  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  unconscious  than  she  was. 
The  sudden  agony  had  stunned 
her — the  awakening  was  still  to 
come. 

The  Baron  stood  and  gazed  after 
her.  The  old  look  of  watchful 
scrutiny  was  gone,  and  a  fierce 
joy  lit  his  dark  features.  As  she 
entered  the  house,  and  he  could 
no  longer  see  her,  he  turned  and 
paced  the  terrace  with  rapid  steps, 
whilst  incoherent  words  and  threats 
burst  from  his  lips. 

And  so  that  sunny  day  closed  at 


San  Grennaro,  amongst  the  perfume- 
breathing  breezes  of  Cintra. 


Twelfth  Scene. 

The  moon  rose  in  all  the  majesty  of 
her  loveliness,  shedding  a  softened 
and  silvery  light  over  the  pic- 
turesque heights  of  Cintra,  as  one 
hour  later,  Bianca  sought  her  young 
mistress.  The  hour  appointed  for 
repairing  to  the  ball  was  near,  and 
the  Baroness  must  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  toilette.  Bianca 
sought  her  on  the  terrace,  bub 
the  Baron  was  there  alone ;  and 
as  Bianca  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
countenance  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro,  she  hurried  from  the  spot, 
thankful  that  she  had  not  attracted 
his  attention.  She  sought  her 
mistress  in  the  house.  She  was 
not  with  her  child,  the  little  one 
was  sleeping  peacefully.  She  was 
not  in  the  lighted  saloon,  and 
Bianca  felt  some  surprise  that 
Lena  should  apparently  have  noted 
the  hour  herself,  and  gone  unsum- 
moned  to  her  chamber. 

Bianca  sought  her  there.  The 
room  was  unlighted,  save  by  the 
pale  moonlight,  and  Bianca  could 
only  ^ee  that  the  Baroness  sat 
near  the  opened  window,  her  white 
dress  shining  in  the  silvery  light. 
The  nurse  hastened  to  light  the 
lamps,  making  many  apologies  as 
she  did  so,  that  Lena  should  not 
have  found  the  room  prepared  for 
her ;  and  when  she  had  completed 
her  arrangements,  she  turned  to- 
wards Lena,  as  if  awaiting  her 
orders. 

Bianca  looked  at  her  silent 
mistress,  and  the  next  moment 
she  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  as  the  glare  of  the  lamps 
fell  upon  Lena's  countenance.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  and  tearless  ;  her 
lips  were  colourless  ;  it  seemed  to 
Bianca  as  if  the  hue  of  death 
rested  on  her  pallid  cheek.  She 
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did  not  move  ;  she  did  not  even  seem 
to  notice  Bianca's  presence  ;  and 
the  stony,  unnatural  expression  of 
her  young  face  terrified  her  at- 
tached attendant.  Bianea  knelt 
before  her,  she  caressed  her,  she 
called  on  her  in  tender  entreaty 
to  speak  to  her,  to  look  at  her, 
to  tell  her  what  ailed  her.  Lena's 
gaze  remained  riveted  as  it  had 
been  at  first;  she  evidently  saw 
nothing,  and  noted  nothing  that 
passed,  but  she  gazed  fixedly  on 
vacancy.  During  the  hour  that 
she  had  been  alone,  a  bewildering 
sense  of  anguish  had  struggled  into 
her  soul,  but  it  was  vague  and  un- 
real ;  and  whilst  shapeless  thoughts 
and  torturing  visions  were  passing 
with  feverish  haste  and  confusion 
through  her  wandering  mind,  she 
seemed  to  have  no  actual  conscious- 
ness of  any  calamity  having  befallen 
her. 

Bianea  still  knelt  before  her,  ex- 
hausting every  endearing  epithet, 
seeking  vainly  to  arouse  her,  but 
Lena  evidently  did  not  even  hear 
her  voice.  At  length,  as  she 
caressed  the  little  hands  that  lay 
locked  together  on  Lena's  knees, 
and  with  some  effort  unclasped  the 
fingers  that  were  so  tightly  clenched 
together,  Bianea  started,  as  the 
scarlet  pomegranate  blossoms  fell 
•withered  from  the  hands  that  had 
crushed  them  in  an  unconscious 
grasp,  until  their  colour  only,  not 
their  form,  could  be  detected. 
Bianca's  entreaties  ceased  suddenly 
as  she  noted  the  colour  of  those 
faded  blossoms.  She  stood  up,  and 
looked  round  the  room  with  a 
frightened,  anxious  expression.  She 
held  Lena's  cold  hands  in  her  own, 
and,  after  a  minute's  silence,  she 
bent  over  her  and  spoke  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Tesoro  Mio,  were  those  scarlet 
flowers  sent  to  you  ?  " 

As  Bianea  spoke  she  stooped,  and 
iifted  the  crushed  flowers,  and  held 
them  before  Lena.    The  action,  or 


the  previous  silence  following  the 
nurse's  hitherto  loud  exclamations 
and  entreaties,  attracted  Lena's 
attention  at  last.  Her  gaze  fell  on 
the  scarlet  flowers.  A  low  cry  of 
suppressed  agony  burst  from  her 
Hps.  She  snatched  her  hands  from 
Bianca's  grasp,  and  as  she  covered 
her  face  with  them,  a  convulsive 
shudder  shook  her  slight  form. 

"  Speak  to  me,  darling,"  whis- 
pered Bianea,  still  bending  over  her, 
and  thankful  that  she  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  rousing  her  from  the 
strange  state  in  which  she  had  found 
her.  "  Did  you  find  them  flowers 
in  your  chamber  ?  " 

And  as  Bianea  spoke  she  again 
cast  a  frightened  glance  round  the 
room,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  some 
unwelcome  visitant  there.  Lena 
looked  up,  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
a  wild,  imploring  terror,  as  though 
she  sought  to  be  saved  from  some 
threatened  danger.  "  Never  again," 
she  whispered,  "  I  shall  never  find 
them  again ;"  and  she  wrung  her 
hands  in  anguish. 

Ere  Bianea  could  attempt  to 
speak  any  soothing  words,  a  mes- 
senger came  from  the  Baron  to  in- 
quire whether  the  Baroness  were 
ready,  as  he  awaited  her  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  ball.  "  You  cannot 
go,  little  one,"  said  Bianea.  "I 
will  go  and  tell  the  Baron  that  you 
are  ill ;"  and  she  left  the  room  as  she 
spoke. 

Lena  did  not  relapse  into  the 
silent  apathy  from  which  she  had 
been  aroused.  She  looked  wildly 
round  her,  and  the  same  imploring 
look  was  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she 
besought  a  refuge  from  herself,  and 
from  the  coming  anguish  of  which 
she  was  as  yet  but  dimly  conscious. 
But  when  the  Baron  entered  the 
chamber  after  a  short  delay,  followed 
by  Bianea,  and  when  her  husband 
addressed  her  in  stern  accents,  and 
asked  her  what  had  caused  this 
sudden  indisposition,  and  whether 
she  were  really  unable  to  keep  her 
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engagement,  Lena's  demeanour  sud- 
denly changed.  All  outward  signs 
of  the  agitation  that  had  been 
rapidl}^  increasing  during  the  short 
interval  of  Bianca's  absence  were 
instantly  subdued,  and,  to  her 
nurse's  amazement,  she  declared 
herself  perfectly  able  and  ready  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  the 
ball. 

Bianca  did  not  dare  to  remon- 
strate, but  as  the  Baron  left  the 
unhappy  Lena,  there  might  have 
been  observed  the  keen  searching 
glance  which  had  so  alarmed  her 
faithful  attendant,  who  silently  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  her  young  mis- 
tress's toilette. 

It  seemed  as  if  Lena  had  forcibly 
repressed  every  feeling,  as  if  she  had 
succeeded  in  deadening  every  faculty 
for  a  time.  She  sat  passive,  as  the 
rich  tresses  of  her  shining  hair 
were  quickly  gathered  together. 
Bianca  sought  to  meet  her  glance 
as  she  stood  motionless,  whilst  tlie 
folds  of  her  dress  were  arranged  ; 
but  the  expression  of  the  dark-blue 
eyes  was  again  forced  and  unnatural, 
and  Bianca  did  not  venture  to  speak 
to  her. 

The  young  Baroness  was  soon 
ready,  but  some  jewels  were  requi- 
site to  complete  her  toilette ;  and 
Bianca,  observing  that  she  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  jewel-case  which 
she  had  opened  on  the  table  before 
her,  selected  two  jewels  which  she 
knew  to  be  favourite  ornaments  of 
Lena's,  and  proceeded  to  fasten  her 
sleeves  with  them,  in  the  fashion 
which  Lena  had  always  followed. 
She  was  just  finishing  her  task ; 
and,  looking  wistfully  in  Lena's  face, 
she  reminded  her  with  gentle  words 
that  the  Baron  was  awaiting  her. 
Lena's  glance  fell  on  the  ornaments 
with  which  Bianca  was  fastening 
her  sleeves,  and  again  the  low 
quivering  cry  of  agony  burst  from 
her  lips.  The  ornaments  were  two 
large  emeralds.  She  tore  them 
from  her  dress,  and  casting  them 


on  the  ground,  she  spoke  passion- 
ately, "  Not  these  ;  not  these." 

And  Bianca,  who  heard  the 
Baron's  voice,  as  he  begged  Lena 
to  delay  no  longer,  knew  that  this 
was  no  moment  to  encourage  an 
emotion  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand, and  hastily  substituted  other 
jewels  as  the  Baron  entered  the 
chamber. 

Again  the  cold,  stony  expression 
hardened  on  Lena's  features,  and 
as  her  husband  led  her  to  the  car- 
riage, watching  her  keenly  as  he 
did  so,  Lena  moved  on,  seemingly 
unconscious  as  ever  of  his  scrutiny, 
and  betraying  not  the  slightest 
emotion.  She  had  a  dim  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  a  certain  task 
which  must  be  performed  that 
night,  and  she  also  vaguely  felt 
that  beyond  that  night  she  dared 
not  look.  Lena  was  not  yet  awak- 
ened to  the  full  measure  of  her 
suffering.  Her  senses  were  still 
partly  stunned,  and  she  seemed  to 
move  on  as  in  a  dream  ;  but  with  a 
strange  uncertain  knowledge  that 
she  must  awake  from  that  dream 
to  an  anguish  from  which  her 
shrinking  spirit  turned  shuddering 
away. 

Thirteenth  Scene. 

The  quinta  occupied  by  the 
British  Minister  was  one  of  the 
largest  at  Cintra,  and  this  ball 
being  given  to  celebrate  some  cause 
of  national  rejoicing  in  the  country 
which  he  represented,  every  effort 
had  been  made  to  make  the  splen- 
dour of  the  fete  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  apartments  which 
were  thrown  open  to  the  guests 
were  richly  decorated,  and  brilliant- 
ly illuminated  ;  and  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  quinta,  where  the  win- 
dows of  the  principal  rooms  opened 
on  an  extensive  and  ornamental 
flower-garden,  an  awning  had  been 
erected,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  garden  had  been  enclosed 
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and  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  saloon. 
The  profusion  of  magnificent  flow- 
ers, the  coloured  lamps,  which  were 
judiciously  arranged  amongst  them, 
shedding  a  subdued  and  uncertain 
light  on  all  around,  the  low  couches 
which  were  placed  at  intervals,  and 
the  softened  sound  of  distant  music, 
made  this  garden-saloon  a  place  of 
favourite  resort ;  and  as  the  guests 
passed  through  its  flower  paths,  they 
might  have  imagined  themselves  in 
some  exquisite  region  of  fairy-land. 

The  Baroness  de  L.  was  little 
known  amongst  those  who  crowded 
the  brilliant  apartments  through 
which  she  passed,  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm.  The  retired  life 
that  she  had  led  since  her  marriage 
had  prevented  her  forming  acquaint- 
ances either  at  Lisbon  or  at  Cintra, 
and  she  moved  on  at  first  quite 
undisturbed  by  any  interchange  of 
word  or  salutation  amongst  the 
crowd  of  strangers. 

But  the  Baron  de  L.  was  well- 
known  to  many  there ;  and  rumour 
had  not  failed  to  whisper  during  the 
past  month  that  the  young  wife, 
who  resided  in  such  strange  seclu- 
sion at  San  Gennaro,  was  lovely  as 
a  dream.  Lena  consequently  was 
the  unconscious  object  of  much 
notice  as  she  passed  through  the 
rooms,  and,  ere  long,  many  intro- 
ductions had  been  sought,  and  her 
hand  was  solicited  for  the  various 
dances.  The  strange  apathy  in 
which  Lena's  senses  were  sunk 
enabled  her  to  comply  with  her 
husband's  peremptorily  expressed 
desire  that  she  should  join  the 
dancers.  Her  thoughts  were  again 
wandering  and  vague,  with  that 
total' want  of  connection  in  her 
ideas  which  too  surely  foretells  the 
coming  fever.  Her  eyes  rested  on 
the  objects  around  her,  and  with 
an  interest  and  accuracy  which  she 
remembered  years  afterwards ;  she 
noted  the  form  of  the  wreaths  which 
decorated  the  walls — the  colours  of 
the  flowers  which  formed  them — 


the  number  of  the  lights  which 
illuminated  the  ball-room.  But 
whilst  she  noted  these  outward 
things  with  an  involuntary  observa- 
tion, she  could  not  give  her  mind 
on  anything  which  concerned  her 
inner  life.  Her  thoughts  became 
vague  and  uncertain  when  she  at- 
tempted it,  and  she  was  only  aware 
of  a  bewildering  sense  of  woe  from 
which  she  could  not  escape,  and  to 
which  she  dared  not  yield  until  she 
was  alone. 

And  she  continued  unconscious 
as  ever  of  the  scrutinizing  glance 
that  never  left  her,  following  her  in 
each  dance.  Although  the  Baron 
did  not  remain  constantly  near  her, 
he  remained  where  his  eye  could 
watch  her  every  movement. 

Late  in  the  evening  Lena  com- 
plained of  fatigue,  and  her  partner 
led  her  to  the  garden- saloon  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  where  she 
seated  herself  wearily,  and,  declining 
to  join  the  dancers  again,  she  beg- 
ged him  to  leave  her.  The  young 
Englishman  with  whom  she  had 
been  dancing  obeyed  her  at  once. 
The  beauty  of  the  Baroness  had 
tempted  him  to  seek  an  introduc- 
tion to  her ;  but  her  silence,  her 
marble-like  stillness  and  coldness, 
had  rather  awed  him,  even  whilst 
her  singular  loveliness,  and  some- 
thing strange  in  her  statue-like 
demeanour,  excited  his  interest  and 
attention  more  than  if  she  had 
looked  and  conversed  like  other 
people. 

Lena  was  left  alone,  and  as  she 
glanced  around  her,  it  seemed  as  if 
some  recollection  or  association  for 
a  moment  struck  some  living  chord 
within  her.  Lena  had  only  been 
present  at  two  balls  in  her  short 
life.  Hitherto,  nothing  had  appa- 
rently recalled  these  two  occasions 
to  her  wandering  mind;  but  now, 
as  she  sat  alone  amongst  the 
flowers,  and  glanced  at  the  faintly- 
lighted  scene  around  her,  whilst  the 
distant  music  reached  her  ear  in 
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softened  strains,  a  sudden  memory 
seemed  to  flash  upon  her.  Another 
scene  was  before  her— flowers  and 
lights,  and  the  distant  sounds  of 
music  and  revehy,  and  a  voice 
came  with  the  sudden  memory ; 
a  voice  which,  at  that  instant  of 
awakened  consciousness,  she  knew 
might  never  fall  on  her  ear  again. 
Dark  eyes  seemed  to  be  gazing  into 
her  own,  and  she  knew  at  this 
moment  of  agony  that  those  eyes 
were  darkened  for  ever ;  and  Lena 
cowered  down  amongst  the  cushions 
on  which  she  sat,  and  writhed  in 
silent  anguish. 

The  keen  glance  that  watched 
her  ceaselessly  during  that  evening 
was  on  her  now;  but  the  Baron 
had  not  yet  approached  her  when 
he  saw  her  start,  and,  raising  her- 
self, she  seemed  to  listen  with 
breathless  interest  to  something 
which  had  apparently  reached  her 
ear  even  at  that  terrible  moment, 
and  attracted  her  attention.  She 
did  not  turn  her  head  away,  and 
the  Baron  could  see  the  parted 
lips,  the  quick  gasping  breath,  the 
clasping  of  the  hands  together,  as  if 
to  repress  some  involuntary  move- 
ment or  action.  He  saw  the  marble 
hue  of  her  cheek  give  place  to  a 
faint  tinge  which  quickly  deepened 
to  a  crimson  flush,  and  some  vio- 
lent emotion  sent  that  flush  over 
neck  and  brow  ;  whilst  Lena's 
hands  were  suddenly  pressed  to 
her  heart,  as  if  to  still  or  control 
the  throbs  which  seemed  to  be 
suffocating  her. 

The  Baron  marked  all  this  :  it 
passed  in  little  more  than  a  minute, 
and  he  was  near  enough  to  see  it, 
although  he  could  not  guess  what 
had  caused  it.  He  could  not  know 
that  two  gentlemen  were  conversing 
near  Lena,  concealed  from  her  by 
the  shrubs,  which  alike  concealed 
her  presence  from  them.  They  were 
Italians,  and  when  Lena  had  started 
from  her  recumbent  position,  it  was 
at  the  sound  of  a  name  which  made 


her  heart  stand  still  for  one  mo- 
ment, to  beat  with  increased  vio- 
lence in  the  next. 

The  Duke  of  was  beloved 

by  his  people.  What  motive  is  as- 
signed for  his  assassination  ?  " 

'  •  There  could  be  but  one  motive," 
replied  the  speaker's  companion  ; 
"  some  jealous  husband  or  lover  has 
prompted  the  deed.  The  Duke  was 
loved  by  his  people ;  but  his  charac- 
ter for  intrigue  was  well-known. 
His  love  has  been  fatal  to  many 
women,  and  now  the  love  of  some 
woman  has  been  fatal  to  him." 

The  speakers  moved  away,  and 
Lena  heard  no  more  ;  and  when  her 
husband  almost  immediately  ap- 
proached her,  the  excitement  of  her 
manner,  which  had  seemed  so  un- 
controllable, was  again  suddenly 
and  forcibly  subdued,  and  Lena  rose 
without  uttering  a  word  as  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  return  home. 
But  the  Baron  saw  that  her  hands 
trembled,  he  saw  the  quick  convul- 
sive breathing,  the  flushed  cheek, 
and  the  flashing  eye.  The  Baron 
saw  that  there  was  violent  agitation 
now  under  the  icy  demeanour,  and 
whilst  he  never  relaxed  his  scrutiny, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  speak  to  his 
wife. 

They  reached  home  in  silence. 
With  a  haughty  gesture  Lena  de- 
clined her  husband's  offered  hand 
when  he  would  have  assisted  her 
from  the  carriage.  She  passed  with 
rapid  steps  through  the  hall,  and 
entered  the  saloon;  and  as  the  Baron 
followed  her,  and  saw  her  stand 
silently,  but  impatiently,  watching 
the  servant  light  the  lamps  at  her 
desire,  he  instinctively  felt  that  a 
crisis  was  at  hand,  and  that  Lena 
would  speak  when  they  were  left 
alone. 

They  stood  confronting  each  other, 
the  unloved  husband  and  the  guilty 
wife.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  wailing  of  the 
^olian  harp.  The  conflict  of  feeling 
which  had  torn  Lena  during  the 
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last  half  hour — which  was  still 
doing  fierce  battle  within  her — could 
be  seen  on  her  countenance  now. 
Her  lips  trembled,  her  eyes  flashed, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
commanded  sufficient  voice  to  utter 
the  few  words  that  she  wished  to 
say. 

"  I  wish  to  know  whether  your 
gold  hired  the  assassins  of  the  Dui^e 
of  ?" 

The  Baron  looked  fixedly  at  her, 
and  as  he  looked,  his  dark  feahn-es 
were  lighted  with  sudden  and  tri- 
umphant joy.  He  answered  her 
slowly  in  a  low,  stern  tone,  "  My 
gold  hired  the  assassin  of  the  Count 
d'Azeglio." 

And  Lena  clasped  her  hands,  and, 
to  the  Baron's  amazement,  she 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy — 
forgetful  of  all  save  that  her  sudden 
and  frantic,  vague  jealousy  had  been 
uncalled  for— jealousy  which  had 
tortured  her  into  the  resolution  to 
brave  the  worst,  and  to  seek  no 
further  concealment. 

Then  she  turned,  and  spoke  ter- 
rible words  to  her  husband — words 
that  flowed  as  a  wild  torrent  that 
may  not  be  checked,  bearing  destruc- 
tion on  its  path.  She  told  him  in 
burning  words  of  her  love — of  her 
past  sufferings — of  the  long  agony 
which  she  felt  that  each  hour  of  life 
must  now  be  to  her.  She  said  that 
she  never  would  look  upon  his  face 
again ;  she  said  that  she  prayed  for 
speedy  death ;  and  when  her  in- 
creasing wild  excitement  became 
alarming,  and  her  words  became 
incoherent,  the  Baron  summoned 
Bianca  to  her  assistance,  telling  her 
that  sudden  and  violent  fever  had 
seized  upon  her  mistress. 

Bianca  watched  her  and  tended 
her  alone  through  thtit  terrible  night, 
allowing  no  other  attendant  to  enter 
her  chamber,  that  no  other  might 
hear  the  wild  raving,  the  frantic 
exclamations  wrung  from  the  depths 
of  despair  and  agony. 

In  the  morning,  the  medical  man 


who  was  summoned  pronounced 
the  Baroness  de  L.  to  be  attacked 
by  brain  fever,  and  declared  her 
state  to  be  very  critical,  if  not  utterly 
hopeless.    But  Lena  did  not  die. 


Fourteenth  Scene. 

SoMK  five  or  six  years  later,  two 
Englishmen  were  sauntering  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  which 
spring  had  clothed  with  their 
brightest  beauty.  The  younger  of 
the  two  was  speaking  eagerly,  whilst 
his  companion,  who  seemed  consi- 
derably older,  listened  with  a  some- 
what cynical  smile,  which  his  friend 
was  too  much  preoccupied  to  ob- 
serve. 

"  She  is  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  creature  you  ever  saw.  I 
shall  never  rest  until  I  find  out  who 
she  is  You  never  saw  such  eyes, 
such  expression — and  she  has  that 
bright  golden  hair  which  one  sees 
in  pictures,  but  which  I  never  saw 
in  real  life  before — and  there  is 
something  so  childlike,  so  peculiar 
in  her  loveliness.  How  I  wish  that 
you  had  been  with  me,  Seymour. 
You  might  have  known  who  she 
was.  Will  you  go  with  me  to  night  ? 
She  may  be  there  again.'* 

"  I  am  engaged  to-night,  Gerald," 
replied  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  "  but 
I  will  look  in  at  the  opera  for  a  few 
minutes  with  you  before  keeping  my 
engagement  to  see  if  your  divinity 
is  there.  As  for  myself,  I  have  out- 
lived the  age  of  such  delusions.  I 
can  scarcely  now  see  the  divinities 
in  the  mysterious  occupants  of  opera- 
boxes.  If  they  are  divinities,  they 
are  too  openly  seeking  for  worship- 
pers. I  suppose  this  peerless  lady 
was  resplendent  with  jewels,  and 
surrounded  by  adorers." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  an- 
swered Gerald,  with  some  pique  in 
his  manner.  "  I  do  not  think  that 
she  wore  a  single  jewel.  Her  dress 
seemed  as  childlike  as  her  face,  and 
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no  one  entered  her  box  during  the 
whole  evening," 

Sir  Charles  Seymour  stood  still  as 
Gerald  spoke,  and  uttered  a  slight 
exclamation  of  surprise,  not  un- 
mixed with  annoyance. 

"  Was  she  dressed  in  white  ? 
and  was  her  hair  hanging  round  her 
in  ringlets,  without  flower  or  orna- 
nament  of  any  kind  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Gerald,  eagerly. 

Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  And  was  her  only  companion  an 
old  woman,  as  inviting  in  her  ap- 
pearance as  duennas  generally  are?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  repeated  Gerald. 
"  AVho  is  she?" 

"  The  lady  whom  you  saw  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Countess  Gra- 
ziani  at  present,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
dryly.  "  Take  my  advice,  Gerald, 
and  do  not  try  to  see  her  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  she  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Countess  Graziani  at  present?" 
asked  Gerald.    "  You  cannot  mean 

 "  Gerald  paused,  he  had  only 

been  in  Paris  a  few  days.  He  was 
very  young,  young  in  years,  and 
young  in  evil,  and  the  thought 
that  Sir  Charles's  words  had  sug- 
gested to  him  was  not  spoken  as 
most  men  would  have  spoken  it. 
It  brought  no  jest  to  his  lips. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
slowly,  "  that  she  has  borne  other 
names,  and  that  she  will  probably 
some  day  change  her  present  title." 

"  Do  you  know  her?"  asked  Ge- 
rald, almost  reluctantly,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause. 

"  Almost  every  man  in  Paris 
knows  her.  Her  lady  visitors  are 
few,  and  they  do  not  bear  stainless 
names.  Think  no  more  of  her, 
Gerald,  and  don't  look  so  downcast, 
because  you  are  not  the  only  man 
who  has  cast  admiring  eyes  on  the 
Countess  Graziani." 

"  You  must  be  wrong,"  said  Ge- 
rald, vehemently.  "  She  seems 
almost  a  child — and  if  she  were 
what  you  insinuate,  she  would  not 


appear,  as  I  saw  her  last  night  at 
the  opera,  in  dress,  in  manner,  in 
everything  so  utterlyunlike  whatyou 
would  have  me  believe  her  to  be." 

Sir  Charles  remained  silent  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  suddenly 
turned  to  his  young  friend. 

"  Gerald,  my  engagement  this 
evening  is  at  the  Countess  Grazi- 
ani's  hotel.  I  will  take  you  with 
me  if  you  choose  to  go.  She  re- 
ceives  this  evening,  and  I  have 
carte  blanche  on  such  occasions  to 
take  any  friend  with  me." 

Gerald  walked  moodily  by  his 
friend's  side,  and  he  made  no  an- 
swer to  his  proposal.  Sir  Charles 
knew  Gerald's  nature  and  disposi- 
tion well.  He  saw  that  the  sudden 
admiration  that  the  Countess  Gra- 
ziani had  excited  in  Gerald  was  such 
as  to  make  it  positively  painful  to 
him  to  hear  her  spoken  of  lightly. 
Sir  Charles  Seymour  was  anxious 
to  watch  over  Gerald  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Paris  as  a  careful  elder 
brother  might,  and,  if  possible,  to 
shield  him  from  some  of  the  dan- 
gers of  which  he  himself  knew  but 
too  much  from  experience.  He 
knew  that  Gerald  would  be  only 
repelled  by  what  would  have  proved 
attractive  to  many  young  men  of  his 
age  ;  and  he  decided  that  the  surest 
way  to  remove  the  impression  which 
he  fancied  that  the  Countess  had 
made  on  his  imagination,  was  to  let 
Gerald  see  her  as  she  would  be  seen 
at  her  own  hotel  on  that  evening. 
After  a  short  silence,  he  repeated 
his  offer. 

"  Come  with  me  this  evening,  and 
judge  for  yourself,  Gerald.  I  know 
but  little  personally  of  this  lady,  but 
rumour  has  been  very  busy  with  her 
name.  No  one  knows  who  she  is. 
She  appeared  here  two  years  ago, 
and  you  shall  see  her  to-night  as 
she  has  been  seen  during  these 
two  seasons  by  those  who  have  the 
entree  of  her  hotel.  Strange  things 
have  been  whispered  of  her  previous 
life.    She  is  Italian,  and  tales  are 
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told  of  a  husband  whom  she  first 
wronged,  and  then  poisoned.  Some 
say  that  on  discovering  her  faithless- 
ness, he  ended  his  own  Hfe.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  a  mystery  about  her. 
She  is  constantly  in  public,  always 
attended  by  that  old  Italian  duenna 
whom  you  saw  last  night.  It  is  un- 
derstood amongst  those  who  know 
her  that  she  does  not  choose  to  be 
visited  in  her  opera-box,  and  she 
always  appears  in  public,  dressed 
with  studied  simplicity,  as  you  have 
seen  her.  Twice  every  week  her 
rooms  are  open  to  her  acquaint- 
ances. She  seems  to  be  rich,  but 
no  one  knows  anything  at  all  cer- 
tain about  her  previous  life,  or  in- 
deed about  her  present  life  here. 
If  she  distinguishes  any  one 
with  special  favour  here,  she 
manages  to  conceal  it  well.  I 
have  never  heard  any  name  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  her  own, 
though  she  has  doubtless  many 
adorers  amongst  those  who  fre- 
quent her  rooms.  Now  I  have  told 
you  all  that  I  know  of  her.  Will 
you  come  with  me  this  evening?" 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Gerald.  "  I 
will  go  and  judge  her  for  myself." 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke, 
evidently  unwilling  to  pursue  the 
conversation,  and  the  friends  parted, 
Sir  Charles  pursuing  his  solitary 
walk,  looking  back  to  long  past 
times  when  he,  too,  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  shake  off 
at  once  the  impression  made  on 
him  by  a  fair  face  and  a  bright  eye 
— and  to  the  worn-out  man  of  the 
world,  it  seemed  now  as  if  that  time 
had  not  been  the  least  happy  period 
of  his  life. 

It  was  late  on  that  evening  when 
Sir  Charles  Seymour  and  Gerald 
Mortimer  entered  the  brilliant  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  Countess 
Graziani.  Gerald  had  not  cared  to 
make  any  further  inquiries  of  Sir 
Charles,  and,  imagining  that  he  was 
going  to  a  large  evening  reception, 
he  paused  for  a  moment  in  surprise 


at  the  entrace  of  the  saloon,  as  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  admit 
the  late  guests. 

The  apartment  was  glittering 
with  light,  and  with  the  somewhat 
showy  decorations  of  a  French 
hotel.  There  were  only  about 
thirty  people  present,  and  they 
were  principally  grouped  round  a 
large  table  at  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  apartment,  where  evidently 
some  object  of  interest  retained 
them.  They  were  principally  gentle- 
men, and  one  glance  at  the  few 
ladies  who  were  amongst  them  was 
enough  for  Gerald. 

He  slowly  followed  Sir  Charles, 
who  had  at  once  approached  the  end 
of  the  room  which  seemed  to  attract 
the  guests  ;  and  the  next  moment, 
as  Gerald  joined  the  others,  and 
saw  the  object  on  which  every  indi- 
vidual's attention  seemed  to  be 
riveted,  he  drew  back  with  an  invo- 
luntary pang.  One  glance  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  most  uninitiated 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  attraction 
which  brought  the  guests  there. 

The  Countess  Graziani  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  facing  Gerald. 
He  could  scarcely  have  recognized 
her,  had  he  not  expected  to  see  her 
there.  Her  dress  was  still  white, 
but  it  was  of  the  richest  satin,  and 
jewels  of  priceless  value  flashed  on 
her  fair  bosom,  and  encircled  her. 
rounded  arms.  Her  cheek  was  crim- 
son with  excitement,  her  dark  eyes 
sparkling  with  eagerness.  The 
sunny  hair,  which  had  hung  in 
childish  ringlets  round  her  fair  face 
on  the  previous  night,  was  braided 
with  care  round  her  small  head,  and 
the  heavy  braids  were  sparkling 
with  the  lustre  of  the  diamonds  that 
were  wreathed  amongst  them. 

On  the  table  before  her  lay  cards, 
and  a  shining  heap  of  gold  ;  and 
when  Gerald  had  watched  the  scene 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silent  pain,  he 
was  roused  from  his  thoughts  by 
the  Countess  rising  from  her  place, 
and,  with  a  ringing  laugh,  which 
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might  have  come  from  a  joyous, 
innocent  child,  she  threw  down  the 
cards,  and,  proclaiming  herself  the 
loser,  begged  some  one  to  take  her 
place.  Gerald  saw  it  all  at  a  glance. 
The  guests  were  drawn  here  by  the 
fatal  fascination  of  play.  The  child- 
like Countess  was  a  gambler. 

Gerald  withdrew  from  the  circle 
when  Sir  Charles  had  presented  him 
to  his  hostess,  and  he  had  ex- 
changed a  few  formal  words  wiih 
her.  He  did  not  wish  to  converse 
with  her,  and  yet  he  watched  her 
with  a  strange  interest.  He  saw 
her  pass  from  one  to  another  of  her 
guests  ;  he  heard  her  ringing  tones  ; 
he  noted  her  bright  glances,  and  he 
listened  to  her  careless  laugh  ;  and, 
as  he  watched  her,  he  wondered 
whether  it  was  his  own  imagination, 
still  influenced  by  the  impression  of 
the  previous  evening,  that  made  him 
fancy  that  her  gaiety  was  assumed, 
her  manner  reckless,  as  if  she  dared 
not  pause  to  think  or  to  feel.  Gerald 
could  not  tell,  but  in  a  momentary 
silence,  when  the  attention  of  her 
guests  was  again  fixed  upon  the  fatal 
table;  when  no  claims  on  her  powers 
called  on  her  to  act  a  part,  and  she 
might  have  felt  herself  unobserved, 
Gerald  noted  from  his  distant  cor- 
ner the  sudden  change  that  passed 
over  her  young  face  — the  expression 
of  unutterable  heaviness  that,  for  a 
moment,  filled  her  dark  eyes,  and 
betrayed  the  sad  lines  round  her 
mouth.  He  fancied  that  she  seemed 
too  weary  to  be  miserable— too  hope- 
less to  be  conscious  of  her  own 
despair.  But  ere  Gerald  had  time 
to  study  the  features  that  seemed  to 
him  so  strangely  attractive  without 
their  mask  of  reckless  gaiety,  the 
game  of  hazard  ended,  and  the 
young  Countess's  attention  was 
claimed.  When  Gerald  next  saw 
her,  she  was  raising  a  glass  of  spark- 
ling champagne  to  her  lips,  and  he 
quitted  the  saloon  as  her  light  laugh 
fell  on  his  ear. 


FrFTEENTH  AND  LaST  ScENE. 

"I  AM  weary,  Bianca ;  I  am  very 
weary,"  murmured  Lena  that  night, 
as  her  faithful  attendant  removed 
her  rich  dress  and  jewels,  and  bound 
up  her  long,  bright  tresses.  Sing 
to  me,  Bianca ;  sing  the  songs  that 
you  used  to  sing  at  Florence  when 
I  was  a  happy  little  child.  Let  me 
forget  everything  to-night — 1  am  so 
weary." 

Lena  sunk  on  her  couch,  and 
Bianca  sung  as  Lena  bade  her.  As 
she  sung,  the  memories  of  her 
nursling's  bright  infancy  crowded 
on  the  attached  nurse's  thoughts,  in 
bitter  contrast  with  the  associations 
of  her  present  life.  Old  recollec- 
tions came  back  to  her  from  the 
vanished  past,  bringing  before  her 
the  joyous  child,  with  her  innocent 
eyes  and  guileless  nature  ;  and  as 
she  gazed  wistfully  upon  the  pale, 
sad  face  before  her,  and  thought  of 
her  wrecked  life,  Bianca  bowed  her 
head  upon  her  knees,  and  wept  over 
the  ruin  that  man's  false  and  fatal 
love  had  wrought. 

And  Lena  slept  ere  long,  worn 
out  with  the  constant  effort  and  the 
false  excitement  of  her  wretched 
life — a  life  in  which  the  vainly 
sought  forgetfulness — forgetfulness 
of  bliss  that  it  was  torture  to  re- 
member now— forgetfulness  of  past 
and  unendurable  anguish — forget- 
fulness of  sins  of  which  Lena  had 
never  understood  the  deep  guilt — 
forgetfulness  of  her  little  child's 
dead  face,  of  her  dying  husband's  * 
last  words — forgetfulness  which  she 
might  never  find.  Such  bliss — 
such  anguish — such  guilt— and  such 
memories,  may  never,  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Lena  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion, and  as  she  sunk  into  it, 
she  dreamed  once  more  of  her  birds 
and  flowers,  under  the  influence  of 
Bianca's  song,  whilst  the  hot  tears, 
drawn  from  their  source  by  its  asso- 
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ciations,  still  rested  on  her  long,  dark 
eyelashes. 

Bianca's  song  gradually  ceased  as 
she  gazed  on  Lena ;  and  as  she 
watched  her  sadly  through  many 


hours  of  the  long  night,  and 
thought  of  what  she  was,  and  of 
what  she  might  have  been,  Bianca 
muttered  curses  on  the  memory  of 
the  Duke  of  . 


SILENI  ACIBIADIS. 
I. 

Full  many  a  gross  Silenus  holds  within 

His  paunch,  obscene,  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
Hiding  with  sottish  leer  and  bestial  grin 

Such  grace  as  that  which  flower-clothes  earth's  dull  clods. 
Unwieldy  on  his  patient  ass  he  lolls, 

Drowsy  with  wine,  but  drunk  with  music  too ; 
By  nymphs  and  satyrs  propped,  whose  chant  extols 

Him  the  grand  master  of  their  joyous  crew. 
Wine-drowsed — but  lore  of  all  the  Past  he  treasures 

In  secret  estres  of  that  subtle  brain. 
And  all  the  Future,  prophecying,  measures, 

Clinching  the  lints  of  Time's  continuous  chain. 
His  soul  is  filled  with  harmonies  divine  ; 
A  god  infleshed  in  likeness  of  a  swine. 


INVEESI  SILENI. 
II. 

And  many  outward-seeming  gods  there  be, 

Fair  as  the  languid  Bacchus  ever-young, 
Or  eager  Adon  flushed  with  venery, 

Whose  specious  beauties  from  no  root  have  sprung. 
These  gilded  vessels  hold  no  gods  within —  ^ 

Some  ringing  forth  a  tinkling,  hollow  sound, 
Others  dust-filled,  like  Dead-Sea  fruits  of  sin, 

And  some  wherein  are  deadly  poisons  found. 
No  wine  of  Wisdom  or  of  Music  there; 

The  Past  a  waste,  or  yielding  shards  and  dross. 
Or  vomiting  fumes  of  nightshade  on  the  air; 

And  all  the  Future  one  sheer  blank  and  loss. 
Empty  negations,  ciphers  in  rich  place, 
Or  arch-fiends  glozing  with  an  angel  face. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 
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JAMES   BOSWELL,  THE  BIOaEAPHEE  OF 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

By  James  Puuves. 


John  Clare,  the  "Northampton- 
shire poet,"  when  recovering  from 
one  of  his  severe  attacks,  brought 
on  by  hunger,  though  he  never 
allowed  his  family  to  want,  crept 
out  into  the  woods  and  fields  to  get 
a  mouthful  of  the  fresh  air,  and 
visit  the  beloved  haunts  of  his 
childhood.  He  had  stayed  out  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  doctor 
having  arrived,  a  search  was  made. 
They  found  him  sitting  in  his  fa- 
vourite hollow  oak  enrapt  in  a 
trance,  and  drinking  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  closing  day.  Poetry 
breathed  her  charms  through  his 
weak  body,  and  lit  up  his  fine  face 
with  unspeakable  joy.  The  doctor 
upbraided  him  for  remaining  out 
so  long,  but  without  effect. 

"  If  you  loved  the  sun  and  flowers 
as  I  do,"  Clare  quietly  said,  "you 
would  not  blame  me." 

The  answer,  we  are  told,  startled 
the  medical  adviser.  The  sun  and 
the  flowers  had  educated  him,  had 
been  his  dearest  companions,  and 
given  his  life  much  of  its  sweetness 
and  poetry ;  they  were  inseparable 
from  his  existence.  They  had  crept 
over  his  whole  being,  and  had  given 
him  his  fine  freshness  of  feeling,  as 
roses  creeping  over  the  porches  of 
a  farmstead.  The  warmth  of  the 
glorious  sun-rays  had  cheered  his 
heart  when  all  was  cold  and  drear 
in  the  speaking  world,  and  the  sight 
of  the  simplest  flowers  had  elevated 
his  daily  life  and  thoughts  when 
distractions  and  cares  pulled  them 
down  to  the  earth. 

Such  also  was  the  position  of 


James  Boswell.  Men  with  intense 
feelings  that  spring  from  the  heart, 
such  as  poets  or  men  like  Boswell, 
must  always  be  misunderstood  by 
the  world  as  Clare  was  by  his 
doctor.  They  are  wayward,  erratic, 
impulsive  ;  and  wherever  they  pass 
the  confines  of  talent  and  step  into 
genius,  they  are  incomprehensible 
by  the  multitude.  Anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  prepossesses  the  world 
against  it;  they  cannot,  nor  care 
not  to  understand  it.  For  a  long 
time  Boswell  was  not  appreciated ; 
his  labour  was  undervalued,  and  his 
love  for  Johnson  made  the  butt  of 
scorn  and  derision.  He  had  written 
a  poem  on  new  principles  ;  he  had 
wrought  a  mine  in  such  a  startling 
way  as  to  take  from  it  the  utmost  it 
•  could  produce;  he  did  not  select 
much,  his  aim  was  to  produce  to 
the  exchange  true  samples  of  the 
whole  lays.  Faithfully  he  recorded 
the  quantity  and  quality  that  was 
produced,  leaving  it  to  others  to 
judge  its  value,  though  he  himself 
had  estimated  it  long  ago  for  his 
own  satisfaction.  In  all  this  there 
was  something  so  new,  so  startling 
to  the  onlookers, that  they  could  not 
only  not  comprehend  it,  but  totally 
misunderstood  the  aim  of  the  man. 
Certainly  his  detractors  would  not 
have  blamed  him,  if  they  had 
understood  his  heart. 

As  one,  after  travelling  for  a  time 
over  land  brought  to  the  best  and 
most  modern  state  of  cultivation, 
where  everything  has  the  fresh  ap- 
pearance of  the  diligent  application 
of  implements  of  husbandry,  where 
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the  theory  of  utilitarianism  is  mani- 
festly practised  and  verified — hails 
with  joy  an  old  crumbling,  tum- 
bling castle,  standing  alone  in  some 
desolate  moor  or  ravine,  which  at 
once  transports  his  thoughts  away 
from  the  present  to  the  "  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time,"  so 
we  also  hail  with  joy  any  records  of 
the  past,  or  the  lives  of  the  men  of 
olden  times.  In  such  castles  or 
lives,  the  past  is  not  all  past;  it  is 
present  to  us —ay,  perhaps  more 
immediately  present  than  many 
houses  we  have  lived  in,  or  the  men 
we  have  lived  with.  We  then  live 
for  a  time  in  the  past,  and  what  the 
eye  does  not  accomplish,  gentle 
Fancy  steps  in  as  a  fairy  weaving 
her  garlands,  and  chanting  her 
melodious  music.  The  man  may 
have  died  long  and  many  years  ago, 
but  only  now  can  a  proper  estimate 
of  his  life  be  formed.  Before,  men 
only  knew  part  of  his  life — the 
part  they  saw — now  we  see  it  en- 
tirely, and  are  companions  of  his 
thoughts  from  his  childhood  to  his 
death-bed. 

Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  novel 
"  Kenelm  Chillingly,"  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  old  Sir  Peter  these  words: 
'*  To  genius,  the  first  requisite  is 
heart."  This  truism  is  an  old  one, 
and  has  been  expressed  by  Carlyle 
about  forty  years  ago  in  still  more 
expressive  terms:  "A  loving  heart 
is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge." 
As  heat  takes  out  heat,  so  heart 
draws  out  heart.  The  heart  is  the 
secret — is  the  foetus  of  genius.  It 
lights  up  the  whole  man  ;  it  rouses 
the  whole  man  into  action ;  it  over- 
rules and  guides  all ;  it  is  the 
motive  power  for  all  that  is  good 
and  noble.  When  its  heat  is  felt, 
there  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
frame  a  glow  of  pure  devotion. 
What  is  inspiration  but  the  secret 
working  of  the  heart?  What  is 
more  infectious,  more  convincing 
than  heart,  and  what  more  repelling 
than  stoicism  ?    Nothing  ever  sur- 


vives, or  possesses  any  great  power 
but  what  has  been  written  by  heart, 
love,  enthusiasm.  The  best,  sub- 
limest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
lasting  works  in  all  languages,  have 
been  wTitten  by  heart.  We  must 
have  the  fervent  glow  of  a  pure 
heart,  the  warm  beat  of  heart  to 
heart,  the  immediately  close  God- 
like communion,  before  any  words 
can  catch  the  ears  of  futurity. 
Poetry  does  not  possess  that  secret 
influence  over  us  because  it  is 
poetry,  but  because  it  is  often  the 
means  of  the  heart's  communica- 
tion, to  which  the  great  republic  of 
poetry  gives  scope  and  freedom 
enough  for  cultivation  and  expres- 
sion. These  axioms  of  Bulwer 
Lytton  and  Carlyle  are  nowhere  so 
true  as  in  the  paintings  of  the  old, 
or  eminent  modern  painters.  Great 
paintings  and  great  poems  are  the 
heart's  creations.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  the  possessor  of  a 
large  heart  is  a  genius — if  heart 
only  was  required,  all  rustics  and 
servant-maids  would  be  geniuses. 
They  may  have  too  much  heart  and 
too  little  talent. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  the  biography  of  nnan 
should  ever  be  written  where  the 
biographer  cannot  reproduce  the 
whole  man.  Biography  is  like 
other  things  at  present,  regarded  as 
so  many  scraps  stuck  together  like 
a  fireside  screen.  Immediately  a 
man  dies  people  run  off  with  pieces 
of  his  life,  the  papers  select  what 
parts  they  desire,  the  friends  their 
parts,  while  magazines  and  critics 
may  take  a  larger  part.  Modern 
biography  is  on  this  piece  and 
patchwork  system  a  sham ;  no 
breadth  or  width  of  view  is  given  ; 
it  is  more  like  a  peephole  of  a 
penny  show,  where  only  one  side 
of  the  picture  is  presented  to  view. 
Here  Boswell  rose,  and  still  rises, 
above  all  his  compeers  ;  he  stands 
unrivalled  and  impassable.  His 
biography  was  one  of  intense  love  ; 
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its  execution  was  guided  by  the 
same  holy  power.  Every  page  bears 
the  stamp  of  that  feeling — that  he 
considered  Samuel  Johnson  the 
greatest  man  of  his  day,  and  that 
his  equal  never  existed.  To  Bos- 
well  he  was  a  god.  His  life  has  all 
the  feeling,  expression,  and  tone  of 
a  passionate  first  and  last  lover. 
Who  is  more  deserving  of  having 
his  life  preserved  than  the  bio- 
grapher of  Johnson  ?  By  the 
manner  in  which  he  analyzed  the 
Lexicographer  as  with  a  spectrum, 
he  has  lifted  biography  and  the  art 
into  a  place  in  literature  next  to,  if 
not  equal,  with  the  foremost  of  our 
original  works.  He  has  turned 
biography  away  from  its  old  stereo- 
typed record  of  so  many  actions, 
and  events,  into  what  the  man 
thought  and  said.  Life  as  the 
world  knows  it — adventures,  suc- 
cess, money-making,  honours — he 
did  not  so  much  portray  as  he 
did  the  man  himself,  the  reality  of 
his  existence.  He  did  not  so  much 
record  the  mouthings  and  affecta- 
tions of  the  actor  in  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  as  he  recorded  the  actor's 
unconstrained  tattle  in  a  tavern  at 
a  midnight  supper. 

Johnson  entirely  depends  on 
Boswell's  life  of  him  for  his  fame. 
The  fond  Boswell,  with  all  his 
Scotch  affection,  and  Scotch  strength 
of  diligence,  gathered  the  gleanings 
from  the  fields,  and  picked  up  the 
heads  of  grain,  long  after  the  reaper 
had  fulfilled  his  work.  The  pick- 
ings and  gatherings,  so  carefully 
preserved,  have  fed  many  a  hungry 
and  empty  mind  since,  and  enrich- 
ened  the  sjallery  of  English  litera- 
ture. Would  the  great  Lexicographer 
have  occupied  the  exalted  position 
he  holds  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
careful  gleanings  and  gatherings  of 
the  Scotch  Advocate?  He  was  not 
an  estimable  or  a  popular  man,  so 
that  he  could  not  depend  on  the 
public,  or  even  on  many  literary 
men  preserving  his  greatness  to 


the  succeeding  generations.  There 
were  qualities  he  possessed  which 
gained  for  him  very  much  dislike. 
His  writings  did  not,  nor  will  not^ 
procure  for  him  any  great  standing. 
He  shone  above  all  in  his  brilliant 
powers  of  conversation  ;  his  genius 
lay  in  good  speaking;  in  making 
quotable,  sententious  remarks ;  in 
giving  sound,  judicious  opinions. 
But  he  made  many  enemies  on  that 
account,  and  the  occasional  coarse- 
ness and  rudeness  of  his  address. 
While  poor  Goldsmith  could  write 
infinitely  better  than  he  could  talk, 
Johnson  spoke  better  than  he  wrote. 
The  presence  of  company  confused 
the  one,  it  sharpened  the  other. 
Such  being  the  nature  of  the  man, 
the  difficulties  and  honours  were 
greater  than  ordinary  difficulties  and 
honours,  when  Boswell  completely 
succeeded  in  not  only  portraying  the 
life,  habits,  thoughts,  sayings,  likes, 
dislikes,  and  all  the  little  and  great 
things  that  went  to  make  up  the 
man,  but  in  producing  the  best 
biography  in  the  English  language. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  no  lack  of 
materials  ;  but  that  only  proves  the 
more  the  steady  affection  and  un- 
ceasing diligence  of  Boswell  in 
gathering  and  preserving  his  say- 
ings and  doings.  "  Had  his  other 
friends,"  he  very  truly  said,  "  been 
as  diligent  and  as  ardent  as  I  was, 
he  might  have  been  almost  entirely 
preserved." 

Though  many  men,  great  and 
small,  have  taken  occasion  to  sneer 
at  him,  how  few  of  them  have  pro- 
duced a  work  which  has  retained 
its  popularity  so  long!  It  is  the 
richest  literary,  social,  and  political 
mine  of  the  last  century.  The  two 
had  but  seldom  met  ere  they  '•  built 
up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts."  The 
origin  of  the  book  may  be  traced  to 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  a 
letter,  when  he  said  Boswell  was 
carried  away  with  *'  a  rage  for  know- 
ing anybody  that  was  ever  talked 
of." 
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So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  life  of 
Boswell  *  is  the  first  complete  life 
of  him  published.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  correct  life  ;  the  name  of 
Dr.  Rogers  is  sufficient  testimony. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  publication 
should  be  confined  to  the  Grampian 
Club,  for  we  think  it  is  a  book  which 
many  outside  of  its  membership  will 
be  very  eager  to  possess.  It  is  a  book 
which  all  admirers  of  the  "  Life  of 
Johnson"  will  bo  willing  to  possess. 
The  duties  of  the  editor  have  been 
great  — great  in  reseai'ch,  great  in 
footnotes.  He  has  very  wisely  left 
Boswell  to  tell  his  own  life  by  way 
of  letters,  supplying  only  the  blanks 
he  left;  in  this  he  followed  the  Bos- 
wellian  plan,  and  consequently  has 
produced  a  very  true  and  lifelike 
account  of  the  remarkable  bio- 
grapher. It  is  a  plain  unadorned 
account  of  his  life — exhibits  the  de- 
fects and  weaknesses  as  strongly  as 
it  exhibits  the  good  points  of  the 
man.  Every  page  we  read  confirms 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  most  truthful 
life_. 

James  Boswell  was  born,  of  an  old 
Scotch  aristocratic  family ,  on  the  29  th 
of  October,  1740,  at  Edinburgh.  His 
fatlier,  Alexander  Boswell,  was  a 
Judge  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
Scotland,  and  took  the  title  of  Lord 
Auchinleck,  from  his  ancestral  es- 
tates in  Ayrshire.  James  was  edu- 
cated, first  at  the  High  School,  and 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  parents  were  strong 
Presbyterians  and  upholders  of  the 
House  of  Hanover;  l)e,  however,  at 
an  early  stage  began  to  show  his 
want  of  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands and  desires,  which  continued 
throughout  his  life,  by  declaring 
himself  a  Jacobite,  and  despising 
the  Presbyterian  faith.  At  the  Uni- 
versity he  formed  one  of  those  col- 
lege friendships  which  students  form 


with  each  other.  His  friend  was 
Mr.  W.  J.  Temple,  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  joined  the  Church  of  his 
country,  and  who  was  the  best  friend 
through  life  that  Boswell  had.  They 
corresponded  with  each  other,  after 
they  parted  at  the  college  gates,  for 
the  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 

After  finishing  his  Arts  course, 
Boswell  studied  for  the  Scotch  Bar, 
and  wrote  occasionally  for  the  maga- 
zines, though  what  these  papers 
were  like  we  are  not  informed.  When 
a  law  student  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
lady,  whom  he  says  had  a  "just 
regard  for  true  piety  and  religion," 
and  also  that  "  she  is  a  fortune  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds."  A  lady 
so  wealthy  might  be  difficult  to  win, 
but  he  thinks  "  a  youth  of  his  turn 
has  a  better  chance  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  a  lady  of  her  character  than 
of  any  other."  The  dream  dis- 
appears simultaneously  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  lady. 

It  was  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
teacher  of  elocution  in  Edinburgh 
that  he  began  to  keep  a  common- 
place book  or  journal  of  conversa- 
tions, the  forerunner  of  his  great 
biography  of  his  English  friend. 
In  1759,  l)e  removed  to  Glasgow,  to 
study  civil  law  at  the  University 
there,  but  not  much  law  did  he 
study.  Ho  spent  his  time  in  fre- 
quenting the  theatre,  and  making 
acquaintances  with  the  actors,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  patron.  His 
parents  were  so  much  annoyed  at 
his  resolutions  to  embrace  the  Catho- 
lic faith  there,  that  they  removed 
him  the  next  year  to  London.  He, 
however,  provided  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  join  the  army.  Thither 
they  went,  but  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
said  to  the  father,  "  I  like  your  son  ; 
this  boy  must  not  be  shot  at  for 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day." 
A  minister  of  the  English  Church 


*  "  Boswellian,  the  Commonplace  Book  of  James  Boswell  ;  with  a  Memoir  and  Annota- 
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took  him  in  charge  with  a  view  to 
get  him  to  join  it,  but  he  must  have 
been  sadly  distressed  with  the  gaiety 
of  Boswell,  for  he  wrote,  "  Nothing 
is  more  intractable  than  a  fanatic." 
When  in  London  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poet  Derrick,  a 
native  of  Dublin,  whose  poetry  he 
said  was  "infamously  bad." 

With  very  great  reluctance  he  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  in  obedience 
to  his  father's  desires.  Some  notes 
on  London  hfe,  printed  in  a  local 
periodical,  procured  for  him  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Scotch  lord.  He 
was  now  fairly  introduced  to  literary 
society,  meeting  Lord  Karnes,  Sir 
David  Dalryniple  (better  known  as 
Lord  Hailes),  Dr.  Robertson,  and 
David  Hume.  There,  as  in  Glas- 
gow, he  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
theatre,  and  wrote  a  prologue  for  the 
opening  night,  whicli  was  described 
by  Lord  Mansfield  as  "  witty  and 
conciliating."  Shortly  afterwards 
he  published  An  Ode  to  Tragedy, 
by  a  Gentleman  of  Scotland."  In 
a  note  to  a  friend  he  describes  the 
author  (himself)  in  these  character- 
istic words :  "  He  is  a  most  excellent 
man.  He  has  travelled  in  post- 
chaises  miles  without  number.  He 
eats  of  a  very  good  dish,  especially 
apple-pie.  He  drinks  old  hock. 
His  shoes  are  neatly  made,  and  he 
never  wears  spectacles."  He  con- 
tributed a  number  of  verses  to  a 
publication  at  the  time.  Again  he 
left  Edinburgh  for  London  to  join 
the  army,  but  before  doing  so  he 
wrote  a  friend,  "  I  hope,  however, 
you  will  not  impute  my  living  in 
England  to  the  same  cause  for  which 
Hamlet  was  advised  to  go  there, 
because  the  people  were  all  as  mad 
as  himself."  It  is  well  to  note  this 
remark,  as  we  will  sliow  he  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  his  mind  was 
imperfectly  balanced. 

It  was  on  this  second  visit  to 
London  that  he  met  Johnson  tirst, 
the  interview  being  finely  told  in  his 
life.    As  events  turned  out,  it  was 


the  most  important  event  in  both 
their  lives.  While  Boswelhvas  servile 
in  his  speech  to  Johnson,  Johnson 
was  more  than  ordinarily  polite  when 
he  knew  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
judge,  and  heir  to  a  good  estate. 
"Can  I  help  indulging  vanity?" 
proudly  asked  the  Scotchman,  now 
that  he  was  on  fiiendly  terms  with 
him.  Not  many  evenings  had  lie 
been  with  him  until  he  says,  "  He 
has  assisted  me  to  become  a  rational 
Christian."  But  this  must  have  been 
written  in  one  of  his  melancholy 
moods,  which  were  soon  dispelled 
by  his  habits  of  "  dissipation  and 
folly."  His  Christianity  must  have 
been  too  rational;  at  all  events,  his 
life  did  not  give  his  father  that  satis- 
faction he  desired,  and  he  threatened 
to  disinherit  him.  "  My  scepticism," 
he  cleverly  wrote,  "  was  not  owing 
to  thinking  wrong,  but  to  not  think- 
ing at  all."  To  satisfy  his  father, 
and  to  study  for  his  profession,  he 
thereafter  proceeded  to  Utrecht, 
where  Johnson  wrote  him  letters 
containing  such  sound  advice  as 
shows  that  he  must  have,  indepen- 
dent of  other  things,  been  greatly 
attached  to  the  wayward  youth. 

He  was  not  long  at  Utrecht  when 
he  took  a  fancy  to  travel.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  he  visited 
Corsica,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  General  Paoli.  He  describes 
himself  as  having  been  "  full  of 
generous  enthusiasm ;"  but  his  en- 
thusiasm often  outran  good  taste. 
Ho  received  Rousseau's  com- 
mands to  take  his  mistress,  Thei-ese 
la  Vasseur,  to  London.  Of  Bos- 
well's  proceedings  at  this  time  David 
Hume  did  not  think  overmuch, 
and  described  him  thus  :  "  A  young 
gentleman,  very  good-humoured, 
very  agreeable,  and  very  mad." 
The  Corsican  fever  raged  in  his 
veins  so  strongly  that  he  pleaded 
with  several  members  of  the 
English  Government  in  Corsican 
costume. 

On  the  -SOthof  July,  17G0,he  was 
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admitted  an  advocate,  and  the  same 
year  his  mother  died.  He  got  him- 
self into  a  sad  mess  thereafter  with 
a  lady  whom  he  described  as  a  "  dear 
infidel,"  but  who  was  a  married 
woman,  separated  fromher  husband. 
"  My  life  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
that  I  believe  either  you  or  I  really 
know  of,  and  yet  I  am  a  very  sen- 
sible, good  sort  of  man."  This  ro- 
mance about  a  "  pretty,  lovely,  black 
little  lady,  who,  to  oblige  me,  stayed 
in  Edinburgh,  and  I  very  genteelly 
paid  her  expenses,"  Boswell  got 
over,  but  an  ugly  mark  was  left. 
He  was  not  then  altogether  dis- 
sipating his  time,  but  was  work- 
ing hard  at  his  profession,  and  en- 
gaged on  his  work  on  Corsica.  He 
took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Lord 
Chatham  about  Paoli,  to  which  his 
lordship  replied.  This  chance  was 
too  good  for  Boswell  to  let  slip,  so 
he  again  wrote,  replying  to  his  lord- 
ship's reply.  His  letter  is,  in  truth, 
a  very  conceited  and  bombastic  one, 
written  on  stilts.  The  concluding 
sentences  are  exceedingly  cool  : 
"  Could  your  lordship  find  time  to 
honour  me  now  and  then  with  a 
letter?  I  have  been  told  how 
favourably  your  lordship  has  spoken 
of  me.  To  correspond  with  a  Paoli 
and  with  a  Chatham  is  enough  to 
keep  a  young  man  ever  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtuous  fame."  This  re- 
quest of  an  unknown  youth,  from 
the  foremost  man  of  the  day,  is  un- 
paralleled ;  but  Boswell  thought 
nothing  of  it.  Next  to  knowing 
eminent  men,  he  desired  to  corre- 
spond with  them. 

In  1768  he  brought  out  his  work 
on  Corsica,  having  obtained  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  MS.  The 
book  bote  to  be  written  by  "James 
Boswell,  Esq."  "  You  know  what 
vanity  that  name  means,"  he  once 
wrote.  This  self-appellation  of 
"  Esq."  on  the  title-page  of  a  book 
is  characteristic  of  him,  and  repeated 
in  his  "  Life  of  Johnson."  From 
the  preface,  a  very  loud  and  egotis- 


tical piece  of  composition,  we  get 
an  insight  into  his  aspirations  :  1 
should  be  proud  to  be  known  as  an 
author,  and  I  have  an  ardent  ambi- 
tion for  literacy  fame;  for  of  all  pos- 
sessions I  should  imagine  literary 
fame  to  be  the  most  valuable."  And 
lie  also  stated  that  the  '*  hope  of 
being  remembered  after  death  "  has 
been  "a  great  object  to  the  noblest 
minds  in  all  ages."  The  book  sold 
very  Avell.  Boswell  started  for 
London  to  receive  an  ovation,  but 
Johnson  was  at  Oxford,  from  where 
he  sent  the  laconic  advice,  "  I  wish 
you  would  empty  your  head  of 
Corsica,  which,  I  think,  has  filled  it 
rather  too  long."  Whereupon  Bos- 
well wrote  an  eloquent,  indignant 
reply,  not  without  merit.  Whenever 
Boswell  was  touched  keenly,  he 
generally  spoke  or  wrote  well. 
"  Empty  my  head  of  Corsica ! 
Empty  it  of  honour;  empty  it  of 
humanity  ;  empty  it  of  friendship  ; 
empty  it  of  piety."  His  visit  to- 
London  was  a  success,  and  he  was- 
introduced  to  the  men  of  letters, 
but  was  dissatisfied  until  he  got 
Johnson's  approval  of  his  book. 

The  great  city  of  letters  had  so- 
great  a  charm  for  him  that,  on  his- 
return  to  Edinburgh,  he  could  not 
settle  to  the  prosaic  work  of  his 
profession.  The  time  he  should 
have  spent  in  his  study  he  spent  at 
the  gambling  table.  All  that  having 
reached  his  father,  a  quarrel  ensued. 
To  reconcile  his  father,  befell  upon 
a  novel  plan — to  make  love,  and 
marry,  if  possible,  a  neighbouring 
lady  proprietrix.  He  attributes  this 
passion  not  to  love,  "  but  my  grand 
object  is  the  ancient  family  of 
Auchinleck — a  venerable  and  noble 
principle."  A  little  time  elapsed, 
and  he  extolled  her  as  the  finest 
woman  he  ever  saw— as  an  "  angelic 
princess."  A  bright  idea,  a  happy 
thought,  occurred  to  Boswell — he 
asked  Temple  to  visit  her.  Temple 
consented  to  undertake  the  arduous 
task.  Boswell  instructed  him  as  a 
45—2 
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general  instructs  his  lieutenant,  or 
a  solicitor  instructs  a  barrister  in 
the  minutiae  of  a  case,  what  to  evade, 
what  to  dwell  upon.  Instructions 
more  strange  were  probably  never 
given  by  a  lover  to  a  friend  before. 
Temple,  to  fulfil  his  instructions, 
travelled  five  hundred  miles — a  nice 
distance  for  a  goose  chase,  as  it 
turned  out.  After  he  had  been 
introduced  to  the  lady.  Miss  Blair 
of  Adamtovvn,  he  was  to  "  talk  of 
my  mare,  the  purse,  the  chocolate. 
Tell  them  you  are  my  very  old  and 
intimate  friend.  Praise  me  for  my 
good  qualities — you  know  thera  ; 
but  talk  also  how  odd,  how  incon- 
stant, how  impetuous,  how  much 
accustomed  to  women  of  intrigue. 
Ask  gravely,  '  Pray,  don't  you 
imagine  there  is  something  of  mad- 
ness in  that  family?'  Judge  if  she 
would  be  happy  with  your  friend. 
Think  of  me  as  the  great  man  at 
Adamtown  —  quite  classical,  too! 
Study  the  mother.  Remember  well 
what  passes.  Stay  tea.  At  six 
order  horses  and  go  to  New  Mills, 
two  miles  from  London  ;  but  if 
they  press  you,  stay  all  night.  Pe 
a  man  of  as  much  ease  as  possible. 
•Consider  what  a  romantic  expedition 
you  are  on  ;  take  notes  ;  perhaps 
you  now  fix  me  for  life."  From 
these  short  sententious  sentences, 
which  Boswell  very  seldom  used, 
we  may  infer — and  it  is  a  very  fair 
inference — that  he  was  in  a  great 
heat  of  passion,  and  dashed  the 
epistle  off  in  a  feverish  mood  of 
mind.  The  letter  was  certainly 
written,  not  in  his  usual  Johnsonian 
high-flown  style,  but  couched  in 
that  expressive  language  that  the 
heart  shapes.  The  lady  could  not 
understand  the  strange  style  of 
courtship,  was  cold  towards  Bos- 
well's  advances,  and  by  her  in- 
different manner  let  him  see  he  was 
nobody  in  her  eyes.  This  mortally 
wounded  Boswell's  feelings.  He 
somehow  thought  nobody  could 
refuse  him.    He  recovered  his  self- 


possession  in  a  remarkable  way,  and 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection, 
"  I  should  have  been  ruined  had  I 
made  such  a  woman  my  wife.  What 
a  risk  have  I  run !"  The  reader 
may  think  otherwise. 

Alas !  for  Boswell's  instability. 
A  few  days  had  only  elapsed  when 
off  again  he  went  into  a  fit  of  rhap- 
sody over  her: — "  Temple^  I  ven- 
tured to  seize  her  hand.  She  is 
really  the  finest  woman,  to  me,  I 
ever  saw."  He  suspected  a  baronet 
was  the  happy  lover,  and  so  what  did 
Boswell  do  but  got  him  to  frank  a 
letter  addressed  to  her— a  piece  of 
eccentricity  well  befitting  him.  He 
met  a  Mr.  FuUarton,  also  a  candi- 
date for  the  lady ;  the  two  drank 
together  all  night,  and  getting  com- 
municative, unburdened  their  se- 
crets, and  agreed  that  on  the  morrow 
each  should  propose.  Boswell  made 
sure  to  be  first,  but  was  refused. 
Very  characteristically  he  the  eafter 
wrote,  "  Now  that  all  is  over,  I  see 
many  faults  in  her  which  I  did  not 
see  before.  The  heiress  is  a  good 
Scotch  lass,  but  I  must  have  an 
Englishwoman  " — a  desire  he  never 
accomplished. 

In  love,  as  in  everything  else, 
Boswell  was  not  easily  overcome. 
No  sooner  had  he  been  refused  by 
Miss  Blair  than  he  renewed  ac- 
quaintance with  a  "charming  Dutch- 
woman," known  by  the  name  of 
Zelide,  and  who  had  translated  his 
book  on  Corsica  into  French.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter  full,  he  said,  "  of 
good  sense  and  tenderness."  So 
lie  asked  his  father — who  apparently, 
like  his  son,  had  always  an  eye 
after  wealth, — "  How  do  we  know 
but  she  is  an  inestimable  prize?' 
He  had  again  to  meet  with  dis- 
appointment. 

As  fast  as  he  fell  out  with  old 
loves  he  fell  in  with  new  ladies.  It 
was  only  two  months  after  the  last 
adventure  when  he  had  found 
another  lady — an  Irish  beauty.  Of 
course  she  eclipsed  all  her  prede- 
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cessors,  her  father,  a  councillor-at- 
law,  havhig  a  fortane.  "  Upon  my 
honour,  1  was  never  so  much  in 
love ;  I  never  was  before  in  a 
situation  to  which  there  was  not 
some  objection,  but  here  every 
flower  is  united,  and  not  a  thorn  to 
be  found.  .  .  .  What  a  fortunate 
fellow  am  T!  What  a  variety  of 
adventuies  in  all  countries  !  I  was 
allowed  to  walk  a  great  deal  with 

Miss  .    I  repeated  m.y  fervent 

passion  to  her  again  and  again  ;  she 
was  pleased,  and  I  could  swear  that 
her  little  heart  beat.  I  carved  the 
first  letter  of  her  name  on  a  tree  ;  1 
cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  male  per- 

tinax  This  is   the  most 

agreeable  passion  I  ever  felt ;  six- 
teen, innocence,  and  gaiety  make 
me  quite  a  Sicilian  swain."  Bos- 
well was  then  twenty-eight,  the  lady 
sixteen ;  she  regarded  the  whole 
affair  as  a  pleasant  relaxation  from 
the  strings  of  the  boarding-school. 
She  laughed  at  him  when  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  Ireland  ;  the  more  she 
laughed  at  his  silly  pretensions,  the 
deeper  was  his  mortification.  That 
he  was  serious,  although  she  was  not, 
we  can  most  readily  believe.  Indeed 
he  was  incapable  of  doing  anything 
by  way  of  a  joke ;  he  was  too  Scotch 
for  that.  He  was  in  a  pretty  con- 
dition, and  felt  very  awkward,  after 
having  gone  to  Dublin  to  claim  her 
hand,  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 
He  explained  the  cause  of  his  com- 
plaint to  his  cousin,  Miss  IMont- 
gomerie,  who  accompanied  him 
across  the  Channel ;  she  sympa- 
thized with  him  :  Boswell,  in  grati- 
tude, tendered  his  hand  ;  she,  in 
pity,  accepted  it.  Such  was  the  court- 
ship of  the  romantic  youth  with  his 
discreet  and  common-sense  wife  — a 
sad  falling-off  from  his  previous 
lovemaking.  While  in  Dublin  he 
was  introduced  into  elegant  society 
by  the  influence  of  a  relative,  Mr. 
JSibthorpe,  of  the  county  Down. 
He  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  Lord  Charlemont,  and  met  Dr. 


Leland,  Mr.  Flood,  Dr.  Macbride, 
George  Falconer,  and  others. 

Jn  September,  1768,  he  attended 
the  national  jubilee  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  celebrating  the  memory  of 
Shakespeare,  in  a  most  ridiculous 
costume.  "  He  took  the  part  of 
bufl'oon,"  says  Dr.  Rogers,  "in 
supposed  tribute  to  patriotism."  In 
worse  taste  still  was  the  account 
written  by  himself  .of  his  dress, 
published  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine. He  had  not  the  sense  to 
know  he  had  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, and  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
company. 

For  a  considerable  time  after 
marriage  he  applied  himself  very 
assiduously  to  law.  In  1772  he 
was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords 
as  advocate  in  a  case,  and  to  enable 
him  the  better  1o  discharge  his 
duties  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
Lexicographer's  advice.  Next  spring 
he  returned,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club,  and 
becam.e  know-n  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  others.  Johnson 
thereafter  visited  him  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  two  made  their 
journey  in  Scotland,  of  which  he 
published  an  account.  Lord 
Auchinleck  regarded  the  English- 
man with  great  dislike,  styling  him 
"  an  auld  dominie  that  keepit  a 
schule,  and  ca'd  it  an  academy." 
Boswell's  wife  was  not  less  com- 
plimentary. On  his  return  she 
remarked,  "  I  have  seen  a  bear  led 
by  a  man,  but  I  never  before  saw  a 
man  led  by  a  bear."  Johnson  was 
very  wroth  when  Mrs.  Boswell's 
words  reached  his  ear  ;  they 
hastened  his  departure  from  Scot- 
land. 

On  business  he  made  another 
visit  to  London,  but  with  worse 
results  than  hitherto.  He  led  a  life 
of  pleasure  there,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh  was  dis- 
satisfied with  everything.  He  even 
looked  with  aversion  on  the  "  little 
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dull  labours  of  the  Court  of 
Session."  His  father  was  displeased 
with  him  for  being  head  and  ears  in 
debt.  He  tried  to  study,  but  "his 
resolution  is  lively."  He  drank  too 
much  and  wrought  too  little,  his 
reading  being  confined  to  treatises 
on  midwifery.  He,  however,  put 
into  order  his  MS.  "  Tour  in  the 
Hebrides."  and  sent  it  to  Johnson, 
who  said,  "  One  would  think  the 
man  had  been  hired  to  be  a  spy 
upon  me." 

He  determined  to  leave  the  Scotch 
and  join  the  English  Bar.  For  tliis 
purpose  he  went  to  London,  and 
meeting  the  historian  Gibbon,  he 
described  him  as  "  an  ugly,  affected, 
disgusting  fellow  "  he  poisons  our 
Literary  Club  to  me."  He  visited 
London  often,  saw  much  company, 
and  had  slight  quarrels  with  John- 
son, which  often  reflected  honour 
on  Boswell,  as  the  attitude  he  some- 
times assumed  showed  he  was  not 
such  a  great  slave  as  Macaulay 
would  have  him  to  be.  He  got 
into  the  heavy  waters  of  debt,  and 
consequently  he  and  his  father  had 
words.  Johnson  acted  the  part  of 
friend  well — gave  him  good  advice 
in  everything.  But  Bos  well's  father 
very  fortunately  died,  and  so  he 
succeeded  to  an  estate  sufficient  to 
meet  his  extravagant  tastes.  He 
continued  making  his  annual  spring 
visit  to  London.  He  was  un.suc- 
cessful  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament  for  Ayrshire.  When 
Johnson  was  advised  a  foreign  tour 
for  the  benefit  of  his  healtli,  Bos- 
well, unknown  to  the  |)atient, 
applied  to  Lord  Chancellor  Thui  low, 
entreating  an  increase  to  his  pen- 
sion, but  it  was  not  entertained. 
For  that  Johnson  was  very  grateful ; 
he  died  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1784. 

Immediately  thereafter  Boswell 
began  to  publish  the  "Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Sanmel 
Johnson,  LL  D.,  by  James  Bos- 
well, Esq.,  containing  some  Poetical 


Pieces  by  Dr.  Johnson  relative  to 
the  Tour,  never  before  published  :  a 
Series  of  his  Conversations,  Literary 
Anecdotes,  and  Opinions  of  Men 
and  Books,"  &c.,  and  in  the  course  of 
printing  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Edmund  Malone,  a  Shakespearian 
critic.  The  "  Tour  "  caused  a  sensa- 
tion, and  was  the  subject  of  much 
praise  and  much  ridicule.  He  was 
thus  commended  by  Charles  Dilly: — 

"  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  viviJ,  bold, 
and  true, 

So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  onr 
view ; 

In  every  trait  we   see  his  mind 
expand ; 

The   master  rises   by  tlio  pupil's 
hand : 

We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy 
vein, 

Graced  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage 
Montaigne. 

■);-  *  *  *  * 

Who  to  the^sage  devoted  from  his 
youth, 

Imbib'd  from  him  the  sacred  love  of 
truth ; 

The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of 
mind, 

And  that  best  art,  the  art^to  know 
mankind." 

The  caricaturists  fastened  on  the 
weak  points,  like  flies  on  a  sore. 
Rawlindson  came  down  upon  him 
in  these  severe  lines, — 

"  Loud  of  thy  '  Tour','  .a  thousand 
tongues  have  spoken, 
And  wonder'd  that  thy  bones  were 
never  broken." 

Very  clever  were]  the  last  lines 
referring  to  Johnson, — 

"  Yes !  his  broad  wing  had  rais'd  thee 
(no  bad  luck), 
A  tomtit  twitt'ring  on  an  eagle's 
back." 

Peter  Pindar  lifted  his  pen  in  the 
same  manner,  and  hurled  at  Boswell 
these  pungent  lines, — 
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*'  For  thee,  James  Boswell,  may  the 
hand  of  Fate 
Arrest  thy  goose-quill,  and  confine 
thy  prate ! " 

His  simile  on  his  egotism  is  a 
very  clever  piece  of  caricature  in  bad 
rhyme — 

**  Like  some  lone  pnppy,  yelping  all 
.  night  long. 
That  tires  the  very  echoes  with  his 
tongue." 

From  some  remarks  made  in  the 
*'Tour,"  he  was  threatened  personal 
chastisement  by  an  incensed  Scotch 
baronet,  and  so  thereafter  he  exe- 
cuted his  will,  "  the  apprehension 
of  danger  to  his  life"  being  these 
menaces. 

At  Hilary  Term,  1786,  he  was  called 
to  the  English  Bar.  He  was  soon 
made  the  object  of  a  personal  joke, 
and  his  name  was  turned  into  ridi- 
cule. A  few  of  the  junior  barristers 
sent  him  an  imaginary  case,  full  of 
absurdity ;  to  that  he  sent  a  most 
elaborate  opinion.  The  result  was 
great  laughter  and  ridicule.  He, 
however,  got  the  sinecure  appoint- 
ment of  Recorder  of  Carlisle. 

He  then  commenced  his  "  Life  of 
Johnson,"  interrupted  in  his  writing 
by  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife, 
and  his  endeavours  to  get  a  place 
from  the  great  men.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  notice  that,  when  he  had 
but  begun  it,  he,  with  a  little  pardon- 
able egotism,  formed  a  very  correct 
idea  of  the  value  of  his  work : — "  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  my  mode 
of  biography,  which  gives  not  only 
a  history  of  Johnson's  visible  pro- 
gress through  the  world,  and  of  his 
publictitions,  but  a  view  of  his  mind 
in  his  letters  and  conversations,  is 
the  most  perfect  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  will  be  more  of  a  life 
than  any  work  that  has  ever  yet 
appeared." 

During  continued  place-hunting 
and  a  series  of  social  indulgences, 
Johnsons  '*Life"  was  but  slowly 


proceeded  with.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
had  tended  to  satisfy  public  curiosity 
for  the  time  being  by  his  "  Life  of 
Johnson."  But  Boswell  of  his  own 
*'  Life "  had  always  a  very  high 
opinion.  "  I  think  it  will  be,"  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Temple,  "without  ex- 
ception, the  most  entertaining  book 
you  ever  read." 

Too  much  drinking,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  debts,  made  him  moody 
and  melancholy.  One  whom  he 
reckoned  a  patron  turned  out  a 
broken  reed.  He  invested  in  a 
lottery,  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting 
money  :  he  seriously  entertained 
the  idea  of  marrying  an  heiress  to 
"  clear  his  legs."  His  letters  are 
now  filled  with  the  progress  of  his 
"  Life,"  and  the  various  schemes  he 
thought  of  to  pay  his  debts. 

At  last  he  brought  it  out  at  the 
price  of  two  guineas  a  copy.  It  was 
read  everywhere ;  even  those  who 
despised  him  added  it  to  their 
libraries,  all  being  thoroughly  taken 
with  its  chit-chat.  Never  did  a 
biography  before  attain  such  a  com- 
plete success,  and  never  was  a  bio- 
graphy written  on  such  a  startling, 
yet  simple  principle.  A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for  and 
published— the  "  advertisement  "  of 
which  he  concluded  with  these 
characteristic  words,  "  I  have  John- 
sonized  the  land;  and  I  trust  they 
will  not  only  talk,  but  think  John- 
son." 

Whenever  Boswell  was  very  ego- 
tistical he  was  very  true  ;  this  we 
ought  always  to  bear  in  mind :  he 
was  a  correct  egotist,  conceited,  but 
not  one  who  makes  himself  the  hero 
of  untruths.  Seeing  that  we  now 
appreciate  as  being  strictly  true  and 
trite  his  most  egotistical  remarks,  it 
may  be  asked.  Was  he  not  more  of  a 
prophet  than  an  egotist  proper? 

No  sooner  had  he  made  some 
additions  to  the  second  edition  and 
seen  it  published,  than  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  tavern's  glitter  and 
entertainment.     He  was  knocked 
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down  and  robbed  on  one  occasion 
■when  the  worse  of  liquor.  "  The 
robbery  is  only  of  a  few  shillings, 
but  the  cut  on  my  head,  and  bruises 
on  my  arms,  are  sad  things."  Bodily 
pain  and  mental  anguish  wring  from 
him  confessions  and  resolutions  of 
amendment— resolutions,  alas!  only 
made  to  be  broken.  Whenever  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  in  body 
and  mind,  he  frequented  his  old 
haunts  and  fell  into  bouts  of  drink- 
ing—hard drinking.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  could  do  nothing 
by  halves — even  drinking;  to  abstain 
for  a  little  was  merely  to  aggravate 
the  next  bout.  At  last  he  overtaxed 
the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  these  excesses. 

"A  few  nights  ago  Mr.  Boswell 
returned  from  the  Literary  Club  quite 
weak  and  languid,"  wrote  young  ]\Ir. 
Temple,  early  in  the  spring  of  1  795, 
to  his  father  — the  first  intimation 
of  his  final  illness.  A  little  later, 
Boswell  commenced  a  letter  to  his 
old  friend  Temple  :  "  My  dear 
Temple, — I  would  fain  write  to 
you  in  my  own  hand,  but  really 
cannot."  He  dropped  the  pen,  to 
Avrite  no  more!  He  had  to  dictate 
the  remainder  to  his  son.  He  lin- 
gered in  a  precarious  condition 
until  the  1 9th  of  May,  1795,  when  he 
expired  in  Great  Portland- street, 
London,  having  reached  his  fifty- 
fifth  year.  His  friends  Courtenay 
and  Malone  paid  graceful  tributes 
to  his  memory  in  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  of  the  next  month,  dwell- 
ing particularly  on  his  good-nature 
and  friendly  qualities.  ]^y  his  will 
he  left  annuities  to  his  overseer  and 
his  housekeeper  at  Auchinleck  ;  nnd 
to  "  several  tenants  whose  families 
have  possessed  their  farms  for  many 
generations,"  he  granted  them  re- 
newals of  their  leases  for  19  years, 
the  rents  to  be  fixed  by  two  men 
to  be  mutually  chosen."  His  own 
idea  that  he  was  partially  insane 
deserves  consideration  ;  some  parts 
of  his  life  can  alone  be  attributed  to 


that.  "  His  vanity,  and  vacillation, 
and  rashness,"  sa.  s  Dr.  Rogers, 
"  were  attendant  on  a  distempered 
brain, — his  literary  achievements 
were  the  result  of  a  successful  con- 
flict with  constitutional  disorder." 

In  his  letters  he  photographs  his 
own  life  with  a  most  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  his  own  infirmities.  They 
exhibit  him  in  all  his  different 
moods,  all  his  egotism,  place-hunt- 
ing, and  great  men  seeking  propen- 
sities. Ever  honest  in  his  actions, 
his  letters  are  even  more  honest — 
perhaps,  for  his  own  reputation,  too 
honest  and  outspoken.  To  remark 
that,  having  been  possessed  of  the 
mind  he  had,  and  having  lived  the 
life  he  did,  he  could  not  have  written 
otherwise,  and  so  no  pra-se  is  due, 
is  to  take  a  too  narrow  view.  Does 
honesty  of  statement  deserve  no 
praise  when  its  reward  is,  You  make 
yourself  the  laughing-stock  of  your 
correspondents  for  your  honesty, 
for  your  simplicity,  for  the  Avant  of 
duplicity,  and  for  volunteering  too 
many  statements  about  your  own 
life — its  wickedness,  its  pettiness,  its 
soul-destroying  frivolity?  Assuredly 
Boswell  was  too  outspoken,  too 
frank  in  anything  concerning  him- 
self. It  would  have  been  better  for 
himself  had  he  practised  the  anec- 
dote he  told  about  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
his  dedication  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. In  one  of  the  Doctor's  leisure 
hours  be  was  unbending  himself 
with  a  few  friends,  in  the  most  play- 
some  and  frolicsome  way,  when  he 
observed  Nash  approaching.  He 
suddenly  ceased  and  said, — "  IMy 
boys,  let  us  be  grave,  here  comes  a 
fool."  F.oswell  could  not  be  grave, 
he  was  always  full  of  life,  except  in 
his  latter  years,  and  hence  many 
modern  Nashes  have  put  him  down 
as  a  fool.  These  letters,  honest 
outpourings  of  an  honest  heart,  will 
doubtless  injure  his  reputation  iu 
the  minds  of  ordinary  readers,  but 
will  increase  it  in  those '  of  the 
thoughtful.     It  might  have  been 
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otherwise  had  he  left  these  things 
out  of  his  letters;  we  would  theu 
have  been  admiring  a  man  falsely; 
we  should  have  been  admiring  what 
we  thought  was  a  marble  statue, 
but  which  in  reality  was  a  few  pieces 
of  wood  dressed  in  rags,  to  frighten 
away  the  crows.  He  might  have 
concealed  himself,  as  the  strolling 
player  does  behind  his  small  mov- 
able theatre-box,  and  given  such 
\arious  sounds,  by  disguising  his 
voice,  as  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  which  was  the  actor,  which 
the  man.  But  it  is  the  core  and 
heart  of  the  man  we  desire  to  get  at, 
pushing  beyond  all  dress  and  out- 
side adornment,  as  the  anatomist 
cuts  past  the  flesh,veinSj  and  muscles 
to  the  bones.  Even  although,  on 
the  dissecting-table,  we  come  across 
flaws,  broken  bones,  dislocations, 
they  only  the  stronger  prove  the 
reality  of  the  man.  There  is  no  use 
in  attempting  to  conceal  features  in 
his  character  w'hich  are  everywhere 
discernible  in  his  letters.  They 
shed  betimes  all  colours  over  his 
career  ;  they  are  torches  which  will 
not  only  guide  the  critic  in  esti- 
mating his  character,  but,  from  the 
heavy  glare  they  occasionally  give, 
will  draw  the  critic  to  these  spots 
the  quicker.  Let  us  never,  how- 
ever, forget  that,  to  judge  of  a  man's 
character,  we  must  take  him  all  in 
all,  and  live  over  every  scene  of  his 
career.  It  is  better  for  one  to 
acknowledge  his  faults  and  short- 
comings in  his  own  life,  than  for 
others  to  find  them  out;  or,  as  Bos- 
well has  said  himself  (Life  of  Bos- 
well, chap.  39):  "He  knows  that 
others  would  throw  Ijim  down,  and 
therefore  he  had  belter  lie  down 
softly  of  his  own  accord." 

It  is  difficult  to  catch  the  threads 
of  his  character— many  have  tried 
it  in  vain.  His  life  was  eventful, 
but  they  were  events  which  dis- 
played the  working  of  the  heart 
more  than  the  mind.  IHs  heart 
was  larger  than  his  mind.  The 


benevolence  to  his  dependants  in 
his  will,  out  of  his  moderate  means, 
will  ever  purchase  for  him  the  good 
opinion  of  all.  His  chief  and  grand 
characteristic  feature  was  his  en- 
thusiasm, which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  portray.  But  it  may  be 
a  good  question,  whether  enthu- 
siasm did  not  often  run  into  egotism 
with  him  ?  If  the  truth  were  ad- 
mitted, vanity  and  conceit — the 
fact  that  his  name  would  be  asso- 
ciated for  ever  with  Johnson's— had 
a  great  influence  in  writing  his  life. 
They  occupied  the  place  in  his 
mind  which  ambition  occupies  in 
ordinary  mortals. 

No  man  will  ever  claim  for  him 
the  qualities  of  genius  or  originality. 
If  he  had  few  original  ideas— he 
himself  said  they  "are  very  irre- 
gular, and  at  a  great  distance  from 
each  other" — the  best  was  the  idea 
of  his  writing  Johnson's  life.  The 
facts  therein  recorded  are  worth 
infinitely  more  to  all  time  than  many 
thousand  fine  thoughts  of  our 
poets.  Enthusiasm  and  vanity 
wrought  in  him  for  good.  It  is  to 
these  feelings  that  we  attribute  the 
great  life,  which  is,  to  use  Carlyle's 
words,  "  a  mighty  drama  enacted 
on  the  Theatre  of  Infinitude,  with 
Suns  for  lamps,  and  Eternity  as  a 
background."  With  silence,  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance,  he  pur- 
sued his  aim,  and,  like  all  who  em- 
ploy these  tools,  he  accomplished 
the  work  which  he  had  set  before 
himself.  To  be  distinguished  was 
his  ruling  passion,  and  distin- 
guished he  is  as  the  greatest  bio- 
grapher of  his  own  and  all  other 
ages.  iN'o  other  can  approach  him, 
he  outdistances  every  one  com- 
pletely. "  Many  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived  have  written 
biograpliy.  Boswell  was  one  of  the 
smallest  men  that  ever  lived,  and 
he  has  beaten  them  all." 

Lord  Macaulay,  conscious  of  hav- 
ing praised  in  these  words  the  bio- 
graphy very  highly,  makes  it  plain 
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that  he  thinks  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  of  the  man.  He  gives 
him  no  credit  even  for  talent ;  says 
any  observation  he  ever  made  could 
have  been  made  by  a  schoolboy ; 
that  his  letters  were  rant  and 
twaddle.  He  owns,  however,  "he 
had,  indeed,  a  quick  observation, 
and  a  retentive  memory.  But,  be- 
cause he  was  a  dunce,  a  parasite, 
and  a  coxcomb,  they  have  made 
him  immortal."  When  Macaulay 
wrote  that  criticism  he  had  only 
Johnson's  life  for  his  guide,  and 
even  then  his  deductions  were 
totally  unwarranted.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  Lexico- 
grapiier  could  never  have  tolerated 
a  "  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  cox- 
comb," to  have  been  his  acquaint- 
ance, far  less  an  intimate  friend. 
Johnson  had  perhaps  a  greater 
hatred  to  coxcombs  than  his  lord- 
ship. Macaulay  wrote  from  imper- 
fect information,  but  the  more  im- 
perfect his  knowledge  was,  the 
greater  was  his  hatred  of  the 
Scotchman,  and  the  more  confident 
were  his  assertions. 

He  was  more  at  fault,  we  think, 
when  he  said  the  life  had  brouglit 
him  "nothing  but  contempt."  No 
one  will  now  endorse  that  opinion. 
The  so-called  contempt  has  changed 
into  admiration.  There  is  surely  a 
glaring  inconsistency  in  this  state- 
ment and  the  above  quotations 
from  the  same  pen,  for,  if  his  bio- 
graphy had  beaten  all  the  biogra- 
phies, how  could  it  have  brought 
him  into  contempt  ?     When  one 


says  he  has  a  strong  contempt  for  a 
man  who  exhibited  one  in  all  his 
weaknesses  as  well  as  strength ;  all 
his  acts  of  folly  as  well  as  sense  ;  all 
his  littlenesses  as  well  as  greatness, 
we  can  only  arrive  at  the  opinion 
that  contempt  in  such  a  mind  often 
means  a  contempt  for  honesty  and 
truth.  But  we  m^^y  safely  leave 
the  defence  of  Boswell  to  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  forcible  essay,  which  shows  a 
greater  appreciation,  and  a  greater 
insight  into  his  character,  than 
Macaulay  could  possess. 

Many  literary  men  have  perhaps 
had  more  vanity  than  Boswell  had, 
but  they  had  the  prudence  to  con- 
ceal it.  He  openly  owned  he  was 
egotistical  and  vain;  with  him, 
these  qualities  were  virtues  to  be 
avowed,  not  faults  to  be  concealed. 
He  said,  "They  are  the  indigenous 
plants  of  my  mind,  they  distinguish 
it.  I  may  prune  their  luxuriancy, 
but  I  must  not  entirely  clear  it  of 
them,  for  then  I  should  be  no 
longer  as  I  am,  and  perhaps  there 
might  be  something  not  so  good." 
'  We  have  heard,"  said  his  friend 
Mr.  Temple  to  him  one  time,  "  of 
many  kinds  of  hobby-horses,  but 
you  ride  upon  yourself."  As  years 
roll  on  his  fame  is  surely  and 
steadily  increasing,  as  being  the 
greatest  recorder  of  conversation 
and  good  sayings.  Many,  many 
names  will  be  unknown,  and  many 
books  unread,  ere  the  name  of 
James  Boswell  be  forgotten,  or  his 
"Life  of  Johnson"  buried  in  ob- 
livion. 
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KILLTNa  NO  MUEDEE. 

A     STORY     OF     IRELAND     IN     184  0. 
Br  E.  G.  Curtis. 


"  How  inariy  years  is  it  siuce  we 
left  Ireland,  Laura  ?"  said  Mr. 
Leodrick,  looking  up  from  a  letter 
which  he  had  been  reading  to 
address  his  wife,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  to  him  at  the  breakfast- 
table. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  papa,"  cried 
Miss  Lendrick,  before  her  mother 
could  reply.  "  I  was  ten  when  we 
left,  and  I  am  twenty  now." 

"  Why  do  you  ask,"  said  IMrs. 
Lendrick. 

Because,  my  dear,  it  struck  me 
as  I  read  this  letter  from  my  agent, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  years  we  have  been  absentees, 
^ve  have  been  so  many  too  long, 
and  that  we  ought  " 

"  Ob,  my  dear  John,  do  not  go 
back  to  that  dreadful  place  1 " 

"  Oh,  papa,  do  come  back  to 
that  dear  old  place!"  cried  Mrs. 
Lendrick  and  her  daughter  in  a 
breatli. 

"  Tliere  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Lendrick, 
with  something  very  like  a  groan. 
*'  One  of  you  calls  it  dreadful,  while 
the  other  calls  it  dear." 

But  Letty  cannot  know  the 
country  as  I  do,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lendrick;  "she  was  a  mere  child 
when  she  left  it  ;  she  dees  not 
know  ri\\Q  misery  I  have  lived 
through  there ;  never  sure  that  you 
would  not  be  brought  home  to 
me  on  a  shutter.  I  could  not 
live  such  a  life  again ;  I  am  happy 
here,  we  are  all  happy,  why  should 
we  leave  r  " 

If  surroundings  can  make  a 
woman  happy,  Mrs.  Lendrick  ought 


to  have  been  so ;  her  house  was 
pretty  and  comfortable,  it  was 
within  easy  reach  of  London,  and 
many  agreeable  families,  with  whom 
the  Lendricks  were  intimate  and 
friendly,  had  their  houses  close  by  ; 
to  exchange  that  pleasant  life  for 
the  loneliness  of  Mount  Lendrick, 
which  was  situated  in  a  county 
equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  and  the  lawlessness 
of  its  inhabitants,  would  have  been 
to  Mrs.  Lendrick  something  like 
having  to  undergo  penal  servitude 
for  life. 

She  was  Irish  by  birth,  and 
Ireland  had  been  her  home  until 
her  daughter  had  reached  the  age 
of  ten ;  she  had  all  her  life  been 
accustomed  to  hear  discussions  upon 
the  evils  of  absenteeism,  and  the 
miseries  which  it  entailed  upon 
the  Irish  people;  she  had  heard 
it  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  church 
was  at  the  root  of  Irish  disaffec- 
tion and  agrarian  crime,  by  others 
that  the  laws  relating  to  land  must 
be  altered  if  peace  were  to  be  re- 
stored, or  rather  created,  in  her 
unhappy  country ;  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  these  great 
questions,  but  the  full  meaning  of 
agrarian  crime  came  home  to  her 
and  her  family  when  her  father 
was  shot  across  the  table  at  which 
he  was  sitting  to  receive  his  rents ; 
he  was  a  victim  to  the  "  liibbon 
system,"  which  was  then  in  full 
vigour  in  that  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  although  the  foul  deed  was 
done  in  the  open  day,  the  murderer 
was  never  discovered. 
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There  was  no  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  ccuntry  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Lend- 
rick,  who  had,  it  may  here  be  said, 
a  kind  of  negative  popularity  among 
hia  tenantry  ;  he  was  considered 
bard  but  just,  and  although  he  had 
been  several  times  threatened,  no 
attempt  bad  ever  been  made  npon 
his  life.  But  to  live  in  a  state  of 
constant  alarm  and  anxiety,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  live  at  all,  so 
without  attempting  to  defend  ab- 
senteeism in  the  abstract,  we  can- 
not very  severely  blame  Mrs.  Lend- 
rick  for  urging  her  husband  to  live 
in  England. 

Leudrick,  himself,  had  no  strong 
patriotic  attachment  to  Ireland  ;  he 
had  been  educated  in  England,  and 
be  had  imbibed,  unconsciously,  some 
of  her  prejudices  regarding  the 
"Emerald  Isle,"  as,  half  in  deri- 
sion, half  in  admiration,  the  English 
love  to  call  a  place,  about  which 
their  ideas  are  taken  from  Times' 
leaders  and  Moore's  Melodies. 
Lendrick  liked  to  be  able  to  have 
bis  own  money  to  spend  in  his 
own  way,  but  although  he  disliked 
to  be  forced  to  use  severity  to 
extract  his  rents  from  an  unwilling 
tenantry,  so  also  he  had  a  natural 
repugnance  to  being  shot  down 
from  behind  a  hedge;  so,  when 
his  only  son  was  still  at  Eton,  and 
his  only  daughter,  a  girl  of  ten. 
Mount  Lendrick  was  shut  up,  the 
Lendricks  settled  near  London, 
and  by  the  time  ten  years  Jiad 
passed,  Ireland  had  become  an 
unknown  land  to  them. 

Letty  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  looked  back  with  re- 
gret to  the  home  which  she  had 
loved  as  a  child;  just  as  Emerson 
has  said,  that  "  every  ship  is  a 
romantic  object,  except  that  in 
which  we  sail,"  so  Ireland,  the 
country  which  she  never  visited, 
and  to  which  she  could  see  her 
father,  mother,  and  brother  were 
half  ashamed  to  belong,  was  the 


only  place  which  she  most  ardently 
longed  to  see  again ;  she  had  been 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
but  she  fancied  that  a  season  in 
Dublin  must  be  the  most  delightful 
thing  in  the  world !  In  vain  her 
mother,  wdio  had  as  a  girl  often 
joined  in  the  Castle  festivities,  told 
lier  tliat,  as  compared  to  the  Lon- 
don season,  that  of  the  Irish  capital 
was  as  *'  water  unto  wine,"  Letty 
could  not  be  convinced,  she  made 
up  her  enthusiastic  mind  to  marry 
an  Irishman  who  was  not  an  ab- 
sentee ;  but  as,  unfortunately,  my 
true  tale  is  not  a  history  of  Miss 
Lendrick's  love  affairs,  I  must  not 
linger  upon  the  subject. 

During  the  ten  years  which  Mr. 
Lendrick  had  spent  in  England, 
there  had  been  but  one  serious 
agrarian  outrage  upon  his  property  ; 
a  man  who  had  taken. a  farm  from 
which  a  defaulting  tenant  had  been 
evicted,  had  been  murdered  on  his 
way  home  from  a  neighbouring 
fair,  and,  as  is  usual,  in  districts 
in  which  the  "  Eibbon  system" 
prevails,  the  murderer  had  never 
been  discovered,  although  the  Go- 
vernment reward  was  supplemented 
by  one  of  a  hundred  pounds  offered 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  county. 
So,  on  the  whole,  Lendrick  looked 
upon  himself  as  rather  a  fortunate 
specimen  of  an  absentee  landlord; 
his  rents  were  paid  with  tolerable 
punctuality  ;  if  his  agent  was  harsh 
or  exacting,  no  complaints  reached 
him  in  his  English  home ;  and 
although  disapproving  of  absen- 
teeism on  principle,  he  was  far  too 
happy  himself,  out  of  Ireland,  to 
make  any  serious  effort  to  live  up 
to  his  theories.  Within  the  few- 
months,  however,  preceding  the 
opening  of  my  story,  his  agent 
had  been  writing  letters  which  bored 
him  about  a  holding  on  the  estate 
let  to  a  man  called  O'Shee,  through 
which  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  make  a  new  road  ;  but  the  owner 
of  the  little  farm  and  cottage— tho 
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latter  would  have  to  be  pulled  down 
— had,  until  within  the  past  year, 
paid  his  rent  regularly ;  there  had 
been  no  good  reason  to  give  for 
turning  him  out,  and  he  was  certain 
to  cling  to  his  old  home  with  nil 
tlie  unreasoning  tenacity  of  the 
Celtic  nature.  But  now,  owing 
to  a  bad  harvest,  and  to  mortality 
among  the  pigs,  O'Shee  was  behind- 
hand with  his  rent,  and  the  agent, 
wishing  in  this  case  to  have  explicit 
authority  from  Lendrick  to  evict, 
wrote  an  urgent  letter  upon  the 
subject,  which  reached  his  employer 
as  I  have  already  described,  and  it 
had  awakened  in  Lendrick  a  strong 
desire  to  go  over  and  see  for  him- 
self how  things  were  going  on  at 
home;  he  understood  perfectly  all 
the  advantages  which  would  be 
gained  by  the  new  road,  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  resort  to  harsh 
measures  against  a  tenant  who  had 
now  failed  for  the  first  time,  and 
lie  flattered  himself,  too,  as  people 
are  wont  to  do  when  they  have  a 
cerlain  object  in  view,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  induce  O'Shee 
voluntarily  to  give  up  the  coveted 
holding,  and  either  to  accept  com- 
pensation in  money,  or  a  better 
house  elsewhere.  But  even  as  he 
thus  leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
it  was  pleasant  to  remember  that, 
as  it  was  the  practice  on  the  Mount 
Lendrick  property  not  to  grant 
leases,  a  troublesome  tenant  could 
be  turned  out  at  a  month's  notice, 
and,  therefore,  if  O'Shee  proved 
too  obstinate,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  submit,  and  his  case  would  serve 
as  a  warning  to  others. 

A  week  or  two  passed,  and  Len- 
drick's^  desire  to  visit  his  property 
grew  stronger;  his  son  was  of  age, 
and  it  was  time  to  make  him  known 
to  his  future  tenants ;  so  he  at 
length  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to 
agree  to  the  scheme,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  autumn  should  be 
spent  at  Mount  Lendrick,  instead 
of  in  Switzerland  as  usual. 


The  news  that  the  "  Master  "  and 
his  family  were  coming  home,  spread 
rapidly  among  the  tenantry  on  the 
Mount  Lendrick  estate;  and  those 
who  know  Ireland  well,  have  no 
need  to  be  told  that  it  is  a  common 
custom  with  the  peasantry  to  dis- 
cuss among  themselves  any  subject 
of  importance  after  the  last  mass  on 
Sunday.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  the 
men  will  be  seen  sitting,  or  loung- 
ing, on  the  top  of  a  dry  and  shel- 
tered ditch,  listening  attentively 
while  one  of  the  crowd  holds  forth, 
either  reading  from  an  old  news- 
paper, or  giving  his  opinion  with 
all  the  dictatorial  energy  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  be  heard  with  defer- 
ence. It  would  not  be  easy  to  over- 
rate the  eagerness  with  which  the 
naturally  shrewd,  but  too  easily  de- 
luded and  illogical  Irishman,  listens 
to  what  he  considers  his  "  wrongs," 
set  forth  with  all  the  vigour,  and 
ornamented  with  all  the  rhetorical 
flowers  of  provincial  journalism  ; 
whatever  is  read  "  on  the  paper," 
carries  great  weight  to  the  ignorant 
mind  ;  the  hard  words,  which  cannot 
be  clearly  understood,  are  invested 
with  the  grandeur  of  mystery  ;  while 
the  comments  which  now  and  then 
break  almost  involuntarily  from  the 
listeners,  betray  the  interest  with 
which  they  follow  the,  to  them, 
unknown  writer,  who  is  capable 
of  putting  into  words  the  vague 
thoughts  which  have  been  passing 
through  their  own  minds.  And  yet 
I  question  whether  the  thoughts  are 
not  often  created  by  the  words. 

On  the  Sunday  after  it  had  been 
announced  that  the  Lendricks  were 
expected,  there  was  a  larger  crowd 
than  usual  assembled  after  mass, 
under  the  sliade  of  the  fine  old  trees 
which  bordered  the  high  road,  near 
the  entrance  gates  of  Mount  Len- 
drick. One  of  the  group  held  a 
newspaper,  and  presently  he  began 
in  that  high  pitched  and  sing-song 
delivery  so  common  among  the  un- 
educated, and  interrupted  by  many 
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pauses  to  spell  out  an  unfamiliar 
word,  to  read  aloud  the  paragraph 
in  which  the  editor  of  a  local  paper, 
notorious  for  the  disaffection  of  his 
political  opinions,  commeuted  upon 
the  return  of  the  absentees. 

The  paragraph  ended  with  the 
following  peroration : — 

"  We  would,  therefore,  warn  Mr. 
Lendrick,  that  a  flying  visit  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  cannot  effiice 
the  wrong  done  by  years  of  absen- 
teeism ;  the  money  wrung  from  an 
oppressed  and  long-suffering  ten- 
antry has  been  squandered  [in  an 
alien  land,  and  the  proprietors,  who 
think  that  they  can  come  back,  like 
hungry  vultures  to  pick  the  last 
remnants  of  flesh  from  the  already 
well-stripped  carcases  of  their  vic- 
tims, must  be  taught  there  are  limits 
to  our  endurance,  and  that  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  answer  before  a 
tribunal  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  for  the  wrongs  they  have  so 
wantonly  committed." 

The  utter  vagueness  of  these 
threats,  and  the  involved  language 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  of 
course  passed  unnoticed  ])y  the 
excited  hearers. — "  See  that  now." 
"  Shure  isn't  it  well  for  us  has  some 
one  to  spake  for  us  on  the  papers  ?  " 
"  Isn't  it  the  truth  he's  tellin'  every 
word  ?  "  Divil  welcome  tlie  stran- 
gers, I  say  !  "  Such  were  the  com- 
ments of  the  listening  crowd,  and 
they  augured  badly  for  Lendrick's 
reception  among  his  tenantry. 

Among  those  who  listened  silently 
were  John  O'Shee  and  his  wife,  the 
tenants  who  were  to  be  displaced  to 
make  way  for  the  new  road  ;  O'Shee 
was  a  good-looking  young  fellow  of 
about  thirty,  but  his  naturally  open, 
honest  countenance,  wore  an  expres- 
sion which  showed  a  mind  ill  at  ease, 
if  not  actually  discontented  ;  by  his 
side  stood  his  wife,  a  pretty  woman 
still,  but  thin  and  faded,  and  with 
unmistakable  evidences  of  heart 
disease  in  her  wax-like  looking  com- 


plexion and  bloodless  lips  ;  she  had 
her  hand  upon  her  husband's  arm, 
and  while  he  listened  intently  to 
the  reading,  her  eyes  never  wandered 
from  his  face. 

"  Come  home,  John,  agra,"  she 
whispered  presently,  when  the  reader 
had  paused  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath ;  and  somewhat  to  her  sur- 
prise, O'Shee  turned  with  her  at 
once,  and  they  went  along  the  road 
together. 

"  It's  meself  doesn't  see  much 
good  in  listenin'  to  them  papers," 
she  began  presently.  "  It's  a  heavy 
heart  they  give  me,  for  somehow 
they  only  seem  to  make  the  boys 
discontented,  and  " 

"  Then  I  wouldn't  listen,  if  I  was 
you,  Mary  ;  let  the  boys  mind  their- 
selves,  women  have  no  head  for  such 
things;  an'  not  much  spirit,  if  it 
goes  to  that,  to  put  their  husbands 
up  to  do  what's  best  for  every  one ; 
— discontented,  indeed !  shure  it's 
enough  we  have  to  make  us  that 
same." 

"I  never  thought  you'd  cast  it 
up  to  me  that  I  wanted  spirit,"  said 
poor  Mary,  her  pale  lips  quiverinc; ; 
"  didn't  I  come  over  you  about  the 
drink,  an'  aren't  we  comin'  on  better 
now,  glory  be  to  God  ?  but  sure  as 
ever  the  Sunday  comes  round  an'  the 
papers  is  read,  me  heart  sinks  down, 
an'  a  tremblin'  comes  over  me ;  I 
have  it  now,"  added  the  poor  woman, 
stopping,  and  pressing  her  bauds 
over  her  heart,  which  was  beating 
painfully. 

She  grew  calmer  presently,  and 
they  walked  on  again,  John  moody 
as  before.  "The  times  are  hard 
sure  enough,"  his  wife  continued, 
unable  now  she  had  begun  to  stop 
the  flow  of  her  lamentations,  "  but 
the  people  are  harder  than  the 
times;  still  God  is  good,  an'  I'll 
never  b'lieve  that  it's  on  the  papers 
we'll  find  out  what  He'd  have  us  do." 

"  No  ;  but  tlie  papers  puts  tlie 
courage  into  us  to  rise  up  agaiuj^t 
the  tyrants  that  would  crush  u?,"' 
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said  John,  his  stride  along  the  road 
becoming  more  vigorous  as  his 
anger  rose.  "  We've  been  slaves 
too  long,  payin'  rent  for  the  land 
that  was  our  own  once,  an'  the 
money  spent  in  feastin'  away  over 
in  England  !  It's  more  nor  ten 
years  since  Mr.  Lendrick  set  foot 
in  the  place,  an'  maybe  you'll  tell 
me  that  is  just  an'  right  ?  " 

"Ay,  is  it  ten  years?"  replied 
Mary ;  "  they  went  jist  afore  you 
an'  me  was  married,  John ;  Miss 
Letty  must  be  a  fine  young  woman 
now,  the  heavens  be  her  bed,  here 
or  there ;  is  it  true,  I  wonder,  that 
they're  comin'  home  for  a  start?" 

"  True  enough.  I  b'lieve,  but 
what  good  '11  it  do  us  ?  Aren't 
they  goin'  to  make  a  new  road 
right  through  our  little  place,  an' 
be  d— d  to  them  !" 

"Through  the  place,  John?  Is 
it  to  take  the  roof  from  over  us 
yer  meanin'  ?  " 

"Ay  is  it,  Molly,  turn  us  out 
neck  an'  crop,  an'  we  may  go  to 
the  poorhouse,  or  die  in  a  ditch  for 
what  they  care ;  a  short  cut  is  more 
to  them  nor  a  poor  man's  home, 
but  maybe  we'd  get  a  shorter  cut 
to  heaven  when  our  time  comes 
after  all." 

"  God  knows,"  responded  Mary, 
fervently,  while  her  husband  con- 
tinued, "  there's  nothing  for  us, 
that  I  can  see,  but  to  leave  the 
country  to  the  tyrants  that  robbed 
us,  an'  has  their  foot  upon  our  neck 
still." 

"  Ay,  John,  but  we  know  where 
we  are,  an'  we  don't  know  where 
we'd  be  going;  for  one  that  does 
well  in  America  there's  fifty  starve?, 
an'  I'm  thinking  if  trouble  came, 
it  might  be  easier  to  bear  it  among 
our  own  people." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied 
O'Shee,  wearily ;  "  but  if  I  stay 
in  the  country,  I  must  join  them 
that's  ready  to  do  something  for 
our  rights,  an'  maybe  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  all  behind  us." 


As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  and 
his  wife  came  in  sight  of  their 
cottage ;  the  afternoon  was  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
full  upon  it ;  Mary  had  lived  in 
the  little  home,  and  had  loved  it 
for  years,  but  it  had  never  struck 
her  that  it  was  a  pretty  place  to 
look  at  before. 

"To  leave  it?"  she  exclaimed, 
stopping  short,  "  to  leave  the  house, 
John?" 

"An'  why  not?"  he  said,  with 
a  bitter  laugh  ;  "  shure  it's  only 
four  mud  walls  after  all." 

"Only  four  mud  walls!"  she 
repeated,  "  that's  true  enough,  but 
didn't  you  bring  me  into  them  a 
bride,  an'  haven't  I  lived  in  them 
yer  wife  an'  the  childre's  mother  ? 
Only  four  mud  walls,  but  haven't 
they  sheltered  us  from  rain  an* 
storm,  an'  when  everything  was 
black  outside  hadn't  we  the  light 
of  happiness  within  ?  It's  only 
a  cabin  I  know,  but  it's  our  own  ; 
we've  never  known  what  real  trouble 
was  in  it  yet,  an'  shure  if  it  comes 
we'll  bear  it  together.  Stay  by  it, 
agra,  if  it  isn't  a  broken-hearted 
woman  ye'd  have  for  yer  wife." 

"  But  don't  I  tell  ye,  woman, 
that  we're  to  be  turned  out ;  we're 
a  trifle  behindhand  with  the  rent, 
and  that  will  be  excuse  enough  ; 
howsomedever,  I'll  stay  on  an'  wait 
for  what  comes,  but  I  won't  be 
pointed  at  as  a  poor,  mane  crature  ; 
I'll  do  as  others  do,  an'  if  the  boys 
only  jfiin  for  their  own  good,  shure 
there'll  no  harm  come  of  that." 

Poor  Mary  could  only  say  again, 
"God  knows!"  as  she  and  her 
husband  entered  the  cottage  to- 
gether ;  it  was  something  to  have 
got  his  promise  not  to  leave  the 
iiome  she  loved  without  force, 
but  there  was  a  vague  sense  of 
impending  trouble  and  danger  over 
her,  which  she  could  not  shake  off. 
As  the  door  of  the  cabin  closed 
behind  her,  she  burst  out  crying, 
and  throwing  her  apron  over  her 
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head,  slie  rocked  lierself  to  and 
fro  in  u  wild  passion  of  grief. 

"  May  me  hand  drop  off  of  me, 
but  there's  others  shall  c?y  tear  for 
tear,"  John  muttered,  as  he  looked 
at  her. 

Before  another  week  had  passed, 
tlie  Lendricks  were  once  more  at 
home.  An  effort  liad  been  made  to 
give  thetn  a  suitable  welcome  ;  it 
had  been  proposed  by  the  rector 
and  seconded  by  the  parish  priest, 
but  it  failed  utterly  ;  some  unseen 
opposition  was  at  work,  for  nothing 
could  arouse  the  smallest  amount 
of  enthusiasm  among  the  people, 
so  accordingly  the  carriage  con- 
taining Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lendrick 
and  Letty,  followed  by  a  wag- 
gonette filled  with  supercilious 
English  servants,  prepared  to  be 
as  uncomfortable  and  discontented 
as  possible,  drove  from  the  station 
to  Mount  Lendrick  without  excit- 
ing more  than  ordinary  interest ; 
the  women  whom  they  passed 
courtesied,  and  some  of  the  men 
touched  their  hats,  but  that  was 
all ;  and  Letty,  who  had  expected 
a  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance 
to  the  village,  and  a  cheering  crowd 
ready  to  take  out  the  horses  and 
draw  the  carriage  up  to  the  house, 
was  terribly  disappointed. 

"  It  is  not  like  coming  home," 
she  said. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  we  have  left  home 
behind,"  sighed  her  mother,  and 
she  shivered  as  the  carriage  turned 
in  at  the  lodge  gates. 

Lendrick  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  at  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions, two  days  after  his  return  ; 
there  was  no  lack  of  warmth  in  the 
greetings  which  lie  received  from 
his  fellow  magistrates,  but  there 
was  that  in  their  manner  which 
made  him  feel  as  if  they  were 
willing,  for  the  sake  of  old  ac- 
quaintance, to  overlook  something 
in  his  conduct  of  whicl)  they  were 
bound  to  disapprove.  Tlie  fact  was, 
his  excellent  colleagues  on  the  bench 


did  strongly  disapprove  of  absen- 
teeism, while  they  heartily  envied 
those  who  were  bold  enough  to 
indulge  in  the  objectionable  prac- 
tice. 

The  rector,  who  had  grown  grey 
and  wrinkled-  and,  mentally,  some- 
what rusty,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  saying,  "  Grlad  to  see  you 
amongst  us  again,  Mr.  Lendrick." 
The  parish  priest,  whom  he  met  in 
the  village,  said,  pointedly,  "  That 
he  hoped  Mr.  Lendrick's  family 
would  find  it  possible  to  live  in 
that  dull  place  after  the  pleasures 
of  London;"  and  during  the  Se.^- 
sions  he  had  to  listen  patiently 
while  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the 
like,  which  he  knew  perfectly,  were 
elaborately  explained  to  him  by  the 
old  "  justices,"  who  had  grown  ver- 
bose from  long  habit,  and  who  con- 
sidered miuutise  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  State.  Lendrick,  who  had 
of  late  been  accustomed  to  talk  to 
men  whose  thoughts  and  speech 
moved  fast,  soon  grew  bored  and 
weary,  and  wished  himself  back 
again  in  London  at  his  club. 

With  Mrs.  Lendrick  and  Letty 
things  were  no  better;  the  latter 
rushed  off  to  visit  sundry  poor  peo- 
ple whom  she  remembered,  and 
found  that  she  was  herself  forgot- 
ten ;  her  stylish  London  costume, 
although  made  of  material  suitable 
for  country  wear,  excited  far  more 
interest  than  her  evident  dc-^ire  to 
show  her  father's  tenants  that  she 
was  glad  to  be  among  them  again, 
and  the  sensation  that  she  was  be- 
ing stared  at  soon  made  her  feel  as 
uncomfortable  in  the  village  as  her 
father  was  upon  the  bencli.  With 
the  lady  visitors,  who  soon  flocked 
to  call  at  Mount  Lendrick,  it  was 
also  up-hill  work  to  get  on  smoothly. 
Mrs.  Lendrick,  of  course,  found 
plenty  to  say  to  lier  old  friends  and 
contemporaries  in  the  county,  but 
with  the  younger  women  poor  Letty 
was  utterly  at  sea;  and  the  shy 
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country  girls  were  evidently  not  at 
their  ease  with  tlie  young  lady,  who 
had  so  unmistakably  lived  iu  and 
seen  more  of  the  world  than  they ; 
quite  unconsciouslj",  for  she  was 
well-bred  and  thoroughly  good-na- 
tured, Letty  made  her  visitors  feel 
uncomfortable,  and  tlie  result  natu- 
rally was  that  they  did  not  like  her. 
So,  on  the  whole,  the  home-coming 
was  a  disappointment  even  greater 
than  Mrs.  Lendrick  had  anticipated, 
and  Letty  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  usual  trip  abroad  would 
iiave  been  more  agreeable. 

However,  after  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, matters  had  somewhat  im- 
proved ;  the  mother  and  daughter 
grew  accustomed  to  the  loneliness 
of  the  place,  and  Mr.  Lendrick  to 
the  garrulity  and  one-sidedness  of 
the  resident  gentry  ;  he  found  be- 
sides plenty  of  work  cut  out  for 
him  by  his  agent.  The  latter,  a 
really  conscientious  and  hard-work- 
ing man,  had  a  grand  scheme  in  his 
head  for  the  improvement  of  the 
property ;  he  belicA^ed  that  the 
greater  'part  of  the  estate  ought  to 
be  in  Lendrick's  own  hands,  and  by 
him  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of 
cattle.  Ireland  did  a  large  trade 
in  fat  stock  for  the  English  market, 
and  the  agent  thought  that  his 
employer  would  do  well  to  provide 
for  supplying  some  of  the  demand. 
Lendrick  liked  the  idea  of  adding 
to  his  income — his  son  was  of  age, 
and  required  a  handsome  allowance 
— but  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
evicting  his  tenants  wholesale.  How- 
over,  by-and-by  the  thought  grew 
less  obnoxious  ;  the  numerous  small 
lioldings  held  by  yearly  tenants,  at 
y:nall '' I'ents,  were  almost  all  dis- 
gracefully neglected ;  so  he  made  up 
l  is  mind  that  the  slovenly  tenants 
f^hould  go,  and  that  those  who  were 
deserving  should  be  granted  leases 
at  a  moderate  increase  of  rent,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  sense  of 
greater  security  in  their  tenure 
would  reconcile  them  to  the  heavier 


demand  upon  their  profits ;  finally 
the  new  road,  which  was  to  cut 
down  the  cottage  of  the  O'Shee's, 
was  decided  upon  as  the  first  of  the 
innovations  which  was  to  take  place. 
Lendrick  was  very  sorry  for  the 
O'Shees,  and  he  determined  that 
they  shovdd  also  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  advantage  of  the  new  system, 
by  being  put  into  possession  on 
lease  of  a  nice  farm  and  a  good 
house  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
estate,  out  of  which  he  was  about  to 
evict  a  ne'er-do-weel  tenant.  He 
also  undertook  to  speak  to  the 
O'Shees  himself  about  the  impend- 
ing and  inevitable  change. 

Rumours  of  the  approaching  re- 
volution in  the  management  of  the 
estate  were  soon  rife  amongst  the 
Mount  Lendrick  tenantry,  and  the 
surprise,  not  to  say  consternation, 
was  universal.  The  Irish  people 
dislike  change  even  when  it  is  for 
their  own  good,  and  it  may  he 
easily  supposed  that  what  was 
about  to  take  place  gradually  on  the 
property  was  eagerly  discussed  by 
the  people  and  magnified  a  hundred 
fold.  Dark  and  lowering  faces  were 
to  be  seen  on  every  side,  secret 
meetings  were  more  frequent  than 
ever,  and  it  was  but  too  plain  that 
mischief  was  brewing. 

In  a  rash  moment  O'Shee  had 
joined  the  Eibbon  Society,  but  by 
his  comrades  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  weak  brother  ;  for  although  bound 
by  the  awful  oath  to  do  as  others 
did  if  he  were  selected  for  the  work, 
he  had  always  held  back  as  much  as 
possible,  and  even  urged  his  asso- 
ciates to  abstain  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence ;  he  soon  felt,  however,  that 
a  time  was  at  hand  when  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  weak  voice  such 
sis  his  to  sway  the  lawless  passions 
which  were  every  day  gaining 
strength,  as  Lendrick's  plans  be- 
came more  publicly  known  ;  and, 
besides,  one  or  two  evictions  had 
already  actually  taken  place. 

O'Shee  was  one  evening  sitting 
46 
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brooding  silently  over  the  embers 
of  his  turf  fire,  when  a  member  of 
the  Eibbon  lodge  to  which  he  be- 
longed, entered,  and  gave  him  a  well- 
known  sign ;  he  did  not  dare  to 
disobey  the  summons,  for  he  knew 
that  a  matter  of  importance  was  to 
be  discussed  that  night ;  his  wife, 
who  now  never  questioned  him,  saw 
him  leave  the  house  with  a  sinking 
heart,  but  the  inertness  of  failing 
health  was  upon  her,  and  she  could 
but  wait  wearily  for  the  end. 

The  place  where  the  Eibbon 
meeting  was  held  was  a  large  barn 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village ;  it 
was  lighted  by  two  flaring  tallow 
candles,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
and  whisky.  "When  O'Shee  en- 
tered, the  leader  of  the  assembly 
was  in  the  act  of  delivering  an  in- 
flammatory opening  address;  he  was 
surrounded  by  eager  men,  all  of 
whom  were  gazing  intently  at  him, 
men  whose  strongly-marked  features 
were  made  more  strong  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  and  men 
with  puny  faces,  which -seemed  to 
gain  strength  and  character  from 
their  surroundings ;  there  were  a 
few  there  w^ith  grey  hairs,  but  the 
majority  were  in  their  prime,  men 
of  whose  personal  appearance  any 
country  might  be  proud,  but  who 
were  at  that  moment  prepared  for 
any  act  of  violence  and  crime.  The 
majority  of  the  large  assembly  were 
decently  clad,  and  upon  every  face 
there  was  visible  intense  but  sup- 
pressed excitement.  IIovv  sad  it  is 
to  see  the  naturally  gifted,  chival- 
rous, and  high-spirited  Celts  thus 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  wildest 
delusion  that  ever  possessed  a  nation 
or  a  people  !  What  would  now  be 
the  position  of  England  if  she  had 
spent  her  strength  in  for  ever  fight- 
ing and  rebelling  against  her  Nor- 
man conquerors  ?  !She  would  as- 
suredly not  now  be  an  empire  upon 
which  the  sun  never  sets. 

The  man  who  was  speaking  was 


singularly  handsome,  and  tlie  Irish 
have  a  sincere  admiration  for  per- 
sonal beauty;  he  was  also  a  stranger, 
a  delegate  from  a  distant  lodge,  so, 
to  his  physical  advantages, he  added 
the  attractions  of  novelty;  bespoke 
eloquently,  and  with  a  fiery  energy 
which  entranced  his  hearers ;  every 
detail  of  the  proposed  changes  upon 
the  Lendrick  property  was  known 
to  him,  and  w^as  put  before  the 
audience  with  a  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness which  would  have  surprised 
Lendrick  himself ;  indeed,  had  he 
been  present,  he  Avould  have  felfc 
almost  convinced  that  he  was  a  hard- 
hearted and  selfish  tyrant. 

O'Shee's  brain  grew  dizzy  as  he 
heard  his  case  brought  forward  as 
one  of  peculiar  hardship ;  perhaps 
until  that  moment  he  had  hoped 
there  was  some  mistake,  and  that 
the  new  road  could  be  made  without 
turning  him  out  of  the  home  in 
which  several  generations  of  O'Shees 
had  lived  and  died ;  but  now  he 
could  no  longer  doubt,  and  he 
heartily  responded  to  the  groans 
which  followed  the  orator's  fierce 
denunciation  of  the  landlord  who 
had  been  for  so  many  years  an  ab- 
sentee, and  who  had  come  among 
them  again  only  to  make  their  lives 
more  miserable  ;  then  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  vengeance  which  must  follow 
drew  cheers  from  the  excited  crowd  ; 
and  finally  the  question  was  put  to 
the  vote,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Lendrick  should  be  tried  then  and 
there,  and,  if  found  guilty,  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  E-ibbon  law. 

A  court  was  formed,  the  delegate 
was  appointed  president,  and  the 
trial  began  ;  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution were  but  too  numerous — 
those  for  the  defence  small  in  num- 
ber, and  feeble  of  speech,  a  few  old 
men  who  could  remember  some  acts 
of  kindness  shown  to  them  in 
former  years  by  the  family  of  the 
doomed  man ! 

But  the  solemn  farce  was  quickly 
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over,  Lendrick  was  found  guilty  of 
absenteeism,  and  of  harsh  and 
tyrannical  conduct  and  intention 
towards  his  tenantry, and  condemned 
to  die  within  a  month ;  the  man 
upon  whom  the  task  of  putting  him 
"  out  of  the  way,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  O'Shee.  The  usual  notice 
was  to  be  served  upon  the  accused, 
warning  him  of  the  fate  in  store  for 
him  if  he  persisted  in  taking  a  large 
portion  of  his  property  into  his  own 
hands,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  road  ;  but  many  voices  were 
raised  to  object  to  his  being  spared 
upon  any  terms — he  had  lived,  it 
was  contested,  out  of  the  country 
for  years,  and  an  example  ought  to 
be  made  of  one  absentee  when  the 
opportunity  offered. 

O'Shee  submitted  to  his  fate 
without  a  word  ;  he  knew  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  the  idea 
of  turning  traitor  to  the  Brother- 
hood never  occurred  to  him,  but  his 
heart  seemed  to  die  within  him  as 
he  thought  of  Mary  and  his  children. 
AVhen  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  over  he  had  no  inclination  to 
join  in  the  carouse  which  followed, 
but  when  he  left  the  barn  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  village  and  wan- 
dered miles  away  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  his  home ;  it  was  past 
noon  the  next  day  before  he  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  cottage 
again,  and  as  he  came  near  he  saw  a 
lady  and  gentleman  on  horseback 
cantering  towards  him,  they  were 
Lendrick  and  his  daughter.  In- 
stinctively O'Shee  touched  his  hat 
to  his  landlord;  Lendrick  pulled  up 
— "  I  have  just  been  to  see  if  I  could 
find  }''ou  at  home,"  he  said,  "  but 
your  wife  did  not  know  where  you 
were ;  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with 
her,  and  she  will  explain  everything 
to  you,  but  if  there  is  anything  you 
wish  me  to  know  come  up  to  the 
house  early.  I  am  always  at  home 
in  the  morning ;  by  the  way,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  your  wife  looking  so 


ill ;  Mrs.  Lendrick  will  send  her  over 
some  wine  to-morrow." 

O'Shee  touched  his  hat  again 
without  a  word,  and  the  father  and 
daughter  rode  on. 

"  The  fellow  looks  almost  as  ill  as 
his  wife,"  said  Lendrick,  "  I  suppose 
he  has  been  having  a  drinking  bout ; 
I  wish  I  could  make  my  tenants 
take  the  '  pledge  ' — and  keep  it !  " 

"  Tlie  tyrant ! "  muttered  John,  as 
he  turned  to  look  after  the  riders. 
"  I  suppose  he  come  to  serve  the 
notice  himself; — spake  to  him  in- 
deed !  Ay,  will  I  spake  once  for  all ;" 
and  his  hand  sought  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat  for  the  pistol 
which  had  been  given  to  him  the 
night  before. 

Mary  met  him  not  in  tears  as  he 
expected,  but  almost  with  a  smile ; 
Lendrick's  kind  manner,  and  many 
promises,  had  quite  won  her  over. 
"-Himself  had  called  with  Miss 
Letty,"  she  explained  to  her  hus- 
band, "  and  had  told  her  all  about 
the  new  road  which  was  to  be  made 
riglit  through  their  garden  ;  he  must 
have  their  house  and  land,  but  they 
were  to  have  a  better  house  and  the 
same  quantity  of  laud  elsewhere, 
and  compensation  for  any  improve- 
ments they  had  made. 

"  I  tould  his  honour  that  same  was 
few,  an'  that  we  war  a  year  behind 
with  the  rent ;  but  he  spoke  fair 
enough,  an' said  he  didn't  want  to  be 
hard  upon  us  ;  an'  shure  isn't  it  all 
his  own  after  all,  what  call  have  we 
to  keep  him  out  of  it  ?  I  tould  Miss 
Letty  how  me  heart  clung  to  the 
little  place  ;  but  he  says  the  new  land 
'11  be  a  sight  better  nor  this,  an' 
that  he'll  give  us  a  longlase,  an'  pay 
US  for  the  bit  of  a  crop  we  have  in 
here.  It's  hard  to  go,  I  know,"  she 
continued,  glancing-  up  at  tlie  gloomy 
and  haggard  face  of  her  husband  to 
see  how  he  took  the  news,  "  but 
maybe  it's  all  for  the  best,  there's 
no  knowing ;  it's  a  poor  look  out 
having  no  lase,  for,  as  his  honour 
said,  he  could  turn  us  out  after  a 
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\YarniD(}f,  or  without  a  warniDg,  if 
he  liked." 

''He  said  that,  did  he?"  cried 
O'Shee. 

"Ay  did  be,  an'  shure  isn't  it 
better  for  us  to  go  nor  to  have  liiin 
turn  agin  us  ?" 

"  Let  him  turn,"  O'Shee  broke 
in  savagely,  "not  one  foot  will  I 
stir  out  of  this  unless  be  force,  an' 
if  lie  puts  us  out  let  him  do  it,  it 
will  be  the  blackest  day  him  an'  his 
ever  seen;  don't  try  to  turn  me,  me 
mind's  made  up.  Ye  war  all  for 
stayin'  yerself  a  month  ago.  To 
think  of  his  boastinoj  that  he  needn't 
give  us  warning !  "  And  O'Shee 
lashed  himself  up  into  a  state  of 
fury,  and  thought  with  savage  glee 
that  the  "  tyrant's"  days  were  num- 
bered. 

During  the  next  few  days  Mary 
tried  to  shake  her  husband's  resolu- 
tion, but  in  vain  ;  and  when  the 
agent  cal'ed  to  make  arrai^gements 
for  giving  the  lease  of  the  new  farm, 
the  poor  woman  was  obliged  to 
stand  by  trembling,  while  O'Shee 
doggedly  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  stay  where  he  was. 

Thunderstruck  at  this,  the  first 
act  of  open  rebellion,  the  agent 
hastened  to  his  employer,  and  Len- 
drick,  angry  and  hurt  at  the  manner 
in  which  his  really  good  offer  and 
generous  intentions  had  been  re- 
ceived, gave  orders  for  the  eviction 
without  warning  of  the  O'Shees. 

It  was  a  bleak  morning,  not  cold, 
but  raw  and  gusty,  when  thebailifts 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  policemen,  to  turn 
out  the  family  and  to  take  posses- 
sion. Just  before  they  appeared, 
poor  Mary  had  made  a  last  effort 
to  induce  her  husband  to  give  in. 
"  Think  what  it'll  be,  agra,"  said 
the  careworn  woman,  "  to  be  turned 
out  without  a  roof  to  shelter  us  an' 
the  childre,  an'  little  Johnnie  there 
is  as  sickly  as  meself.  If  I  war  as 
strong  as  I  used  to  be  I  could  bear 
it,  but  now  I  feel  as  if  it  would  kill 


me.  Let  me  spake  to  his  honour, 
an'  maybe  he  come  round  an'  give 
us  t'other  place  after  all." 

Her  husband  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  turned  from  her  wan  face 
as  he  told  her  sternly  to  hold  her 
tongue.  As  he  spoke,  their  little 
dog,  till  then  lying  asleep  upon  the 
hearth,  started  up  and  flew  bark- 
ing to  the  door ;  it  was  puslied 
cautiously  open,  and  a  man's  face 
peered  in.  "  God  save  all  here,"  he 
said. 

John  rose.  "  Oh,  come  in,  sir, 
an'  welcome,"  he  said,  "  you'll  find 
no  resistance,  might's  right  in  these 
parts.  I  suppose  yer  come  to  tur.n 
us'out  with  our  bits  of  furniture  ?" 

The  bailifl*  looked  uncomfortable. 
"  Shure  it's  yer  own  fault,"  he 
began. 

"  Me  own  fault,"  interrupted 
O'Shee,  loudly,  and  throwing  off  the 
trembling  hand  which  Mary  laid 
upon  his  arm.  "  How  is  it  me  own 
fault  ?  I  was  born  under  the  roof 
you're  under  now,  an'  my  f:\ther 
an'  grandfather  afore  me  ;  it's  good 
enough  for  me,  so  it  is;  I  didn't  ax 
for  a  change,  an'  y6t  J,  an'  every 
hardworking  man  on  the  estate,  have 
got  notice  to  quit,  because  Mr.  Len- 
drick  wants  the  land  to  be  cleared 
of  men  that  he  may  feed  beasts. 
He  turns  me  out  to  make  a  new 
road  for  his  own  convenience  ;  the 
road  his  father  travelled  afore  him 
is  not  good  enough  for  him  with 
his  English  notions.  I  tell  you," 
O'Shee  continued,  raising  his  voice, 
as  he  saw  a  crowd  of  his  neighbours 
beginning  to  collect  about  tlie  door, 
"  it's  a  cryin'  shame,  that's  what  it 
is.  I  love  every  stick  an'  stone  on 
the  place,  an'  if  he  gave  me  Mount 
Lend  rick  itself  there  beyant,  it 
would'ut  make  up  to  me  for  this." 

"  AVill  we  bate  him  out  iv  the 
place,  John  ? "  cried  a  score  of 
voices  outside.  "  Shure  ye  can't 
well  be  worse  off  than  ye  are." 

"  Don't  dirty  yer  fingers  on  him, 
boys,"  replied  O'Shee,  "  shure  he's 
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only  doin'  his  diit}',  it's  tliem  that 
employs  him  must  pay  for  it.  Come 
ou  an'  do  yer  work,"  he  continued, 
making  way  for  the  bailiff  to  enter, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  his  wife 
fall  back  as  thouf][h  faintin^^  on  the 
bed. 

TVithout  difficulty  he  carried  her 
wasted  form  out  into  the  air,  and 
the  women  gathered  round,  clapping 
their  hands  and  keening  over  her ; 
but  she  revived  presently,  and  stood 
with  her  three  little  children, 
wondering  and  frightened  beside 
her,  looking  on  silently  as  the  cabin 
was  rapidly  dismantled.  The  work 
went  ou  so  quickly,  that  the  road 
was  soon  littered  with  the  homely 
furniture,  and  the  neighbour's 
children,  delighted  with  the  novelty 
of  the  situation,  began  to  play  at 
hide-and-seek  amongst  -  the  tables 
and  chairs.  At  last  the  work  of 
removal  was  over,  and  then  a  ladder 
was  brought,  upon  which  one  of  the 
men  mounted  to  strip  the  roof. 
Until  she  saw  tlie  flakes  of  thatch 
falling,  and  the  rafters,  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  years,  beginning 
to  show,  Mary  had  not  actually 
realized  that  she  was  homeless. 
She  turned,  if  possible,  more  deadly 
white  than  before,  and  in  a  choking 
voice  called  faintly  for  her  husband. 

"  Is  it  that  the  sight's  lavin'  yer 
eyes  that  ye  can't  see  him  forenent 
ye,  Alanna?  "  said  the  woman  who 
supported  her. 

"  Come  to  me,  darlin' and  in  a 
moment,  his  wrongs  for  the  time 
forgotten,  O'Shee  was  at  her  side. 

"  There's  a  change  comin'  over 
lier,"  whispered  the  woman,  "  run 
some  of  ye  for  the  priest  if  ye  value 
yer  own  sowls."  Even  the  men  who 
were  demolishing  the  roof,  paused, 
and  the  children  gave  up  their  play. 

John,  Mavoureen,"  said  the 
dying  woman,  "  the  only  love  I 
had,  I'm  going  fast.  Tell  me  ye 
forgive  me  for  troublin'  ye  not  to 
hould  out  about  the  place,  I  did  it 
for  the  best." 


Te  never  troubled  me,"  answered 
the  wretched  man;  "but  what's 
comin'  over  ye  at  all,  at  all,  darlin'  ? 
yer  turnin'  could  in  me  arms ! 
Holy  Virgin,  what  ails  me  wife?  " 

"  AYhisht,  dear,"  she  said,  touch- 
ing his  face  with  her  thin,  cold 
fingers ;  don't  ye  know  I've  been 
a  poor  sickly  crature  for  many  a 
day,  an'  its  better  for  me  to  go 
now,  an'  lave  ye  the  less  to  be 
troubled  for ;  yer  lookin'  ill  yerself, 
John.  Oh  !  may  the  Blessed  Virgin 
keep  ye  as  ye  are,  that  I  may  know 
ye  in  heaven!  but  shure  I  couldn't 
forget  ye  anyhow;  spake  to  me, 
John,  an'  lay  me  head  on  yer  breast, 
its  weary  I  am  ;  neighbours,  won't 
ye  look  to  him,  an'  the  poor 
childre?" 

"  It's  only  a  faintness,  darlin'," 
the  poor  fellow  said,  as  he  sat  down 
and  supported  the  dying  woman 
tenderly  in  his  arms ;  and  as  he  did 
so  the  thought  of  the  bloody  deed 
he  was  pledged  to  do  flashed  across 
him,  and  he  swore,  if  his  wife  were 
spared  to  him,  to  break  his  oath, 
and,  if  possible,  get  out  of  the 
country  with  her  and  the  children  ; 
he  would  confess  all  to  Lendrick, 
and  beg  for  his  assistance.  But  it 
was  too  late,  tliere  was  to  be  no 
deliverance  for  him  in  that  way, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  "  bitter 
end  "  was  at  hand. 

Mary  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she 
had  divined  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  and  tried  to  speak.  Could 
she  have  done  so,  her  last  words 
would  have  been  an  entreaty  to 
him  to  break  away  from  the  evil 
fraternity  of  the  Kibbon  men  ;  but 
the  effort  was  vain,  O'Shee  felt  a 
shudder  pass  through  her,  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  dead  upon 
his  bosom. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  that  this 
tragedy  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
tenfold  the  unpopularity  of  Mr. 
Lendrick  ;  he  was  accused  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  Mary  O'Shee, 
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and  the  fact  that  he  bad  offered  her 
husband  a  better  house  and  laud 
upon  lease,  if  he  quietly  gave  up 
his  old  abode,  was  either  not  be- 
lieved in,  or  utterly  ignored.  Eu- 
mours  of  the  prevailing  discontent 
reached  Mrs.  Lendrick,  and  she 
could  not  conceal  her  anxiety ;  while 
even  Letty  grew  alarmed  when  she, 
and  her  father  and  mother,  were 
hissed  as  they  drove  through  the 
village. 

Made  quite  reckless,  half  mad,  in 
fact,  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
O'Shee  resolved  that  nothing  should 
now  stay  his  hand  ;  he  was  inca- 
pable of  reasoning  upon  what  had 
happened,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  his  own  obstinacy,  and  not 
Lendrick's  harslmess,  had  turned 
him  out  homeless  and  wifeless  upon 
the  world. 

The  evening  succeeding  poor 
Mary's  funeral,  an  indignation 
meeting  was  held  in  the  barn,  a 
threatening  notice  of  a  most  fero- 
cious character,  to  be  served  upon 
Lendrick,  was  drawn  up,  one  of  the 
men  was  despatched  to  slip  it  under 
the  hall-door  of  the  big  house,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  O'Shee 
pledged  himself  to  do  his  work  be- 
fore the  week  was  out. 

And  lie  kept  his  word. 

Terrified  by  the  receipt  of  the 
threatening  letter,  Mrs.  Lendrick 
prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  con- 
sent to  an  immediate  return  to 
England  ;  he  did  not  altogether  like 
the  idea  of  turning  his  back  upon 
his  enemies,  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  he  loved  he  gave  way  ;  and 
the  day  but  one  before  they  were 
to  leave,  he  was  walking  aloue  across 
one  of  the  fields,  near  the  house, 
musing,  half-sadly,  upon  all  that 
had  taken  place  since  his  return  to 
Ireland,  and  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  was  terribly 
disappointed,  nor  that  his  heart  felt 


lighter  at  the  prospect  of  going 
back  to  his  cheerful  English  home. 
Absenteeism  was  no  doubt  a  mis- 
take, but  a  man's  life  was  not  safe 
unless  he  allowed  the  people  to 
have  everything  their  own  way. 
Thinking  thus  as  he  walked  along, 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  stealthy  step 
behind  him ;  caution  had  been 
aroused  by  the  threatening  notice  ; 
so,  grasping  his  stout  stick  more 
firmly,  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning 
to  face  the  danger,  if  danger  were 
at  hand,  when  his  foot  tripped  in  a 
tussock  of  grass,  and  before  he 
could  recover  himself,  he  fell  dead, 
with  a  pistol  bullet  through  his 
brain. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
found  by  his  own  servants,  with  his 
handsome  face  placid  as  in  sleep, 
and  his  heavy  stick  still  grasped 
in  his  hand ;  and  beside  him  sat,  or 
rather  crouched,  his  murderer,  the 
unfortunate  O'Shee,  with  no  light 
of  reason  in  his  wild  eyes,  which 
never  wandered  from  the  body  of 
his  defenceless  victim. 

Some  months  later  he  died  in  the 
county  jail,  and  for  a  few  momenta 
before  the  end,  the  madness  left 
him,  and  his  last  words,  as  he  held 
fast  by  the  hand  of  the  priest  who 
attended  him,  were, — 

"  She  said  she'd  know  me  any- 
how, but  she  didn't  think  I'd  come 
to  meet  her  with  Lendrick's  blood 
upon  my  hands." 

It  is  years  since  the  events  I 
have  related  took  place  in  the 
county  ,  and,  happily  for  Ire- 
laud,  the  hideous  society  which  gave 
birth  to  such  crimei!,  as  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Lendrick,  lias  in  a  great 
measure  died  out ;  but  can  we  be 
hard  upon  the  son  of  the  slaugh- 
tered man  for  having  become  a  per- 
manent  absentee  from  the  country 
which,  in  former  years,  was  too 
prone  to  think" Killingno  Murder." 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNAUaHT  CIRCUIT. 


By  Oliver  J.  Burke,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A.D.  1672.— The  abolition  of  the 
Connaught  Presidency  Court,  which 
for  the  space  of  103  years  had  held 
its  sittings  at  Athlone,  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  departure  of  the 
officials  and  professional  men  prac- 
tising in  that  court  to  the  Superior 
Courts  in  Dublin.  Here  the  rivalry 
of  others  awaited  them,  the  rivalry 
of  men  whose  professional  labours 
would  one  day  be  rewarded  by  those 
honours  from  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  Connaught  lawyers, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to 
gather,  were,  being  E/oman  Catho- 
lics, excluded.  And  yet  the  Con- 
naught  lawyers  were  in  no  way 
inferior  to  their  brethren  of  the 
Superior  Courts.  We  have  seen 
how  Patrick  Darcy,  and  Lucas 
Dillon,  and  Geoffrey  Browne  ful- 
filled the  trusts  reposed  in  them ; 
how  they  forgot  not  their  clients' 
interest  when  the  strong  arm  of 
power  was  raised  against  them  ; 
how  they  sought  to  free  their 
country  from  those  galling  fetters 
that  were  fastened  upon  it ;  how 
they  fought  for  the  altar  and  the 
throne ;  and  how,  when  the  throne 
had  fallen,  they  were  still  faithful 
to  the  ungrateful  prince  whose 
powt^r  they  sought  to  re-establish. 
These  men,  indeed,  were  now  gone, 
but  their  places  were  filled  by 
others,  who,  not  inferior  in  ability, 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  There 
was  Peter  Martyn,  of  Kilconnell  (of 
the  family  of  the  Martyns  of  Tullyra, 
in  the  county  of  Galway),  who,  in 
iater   years,  ascended  the  bench. 


and  there  was  John  Browne,  of 
Westport,  ancestor  of  the  Marquess 
of  Sligo,  whose  name,  together  with 
the  names  of  Sir  Toby  Butler,  and 
of  Garret  Dillon,  both  of  them 
barristers  on  the  Connaught  circuit, 
shall  live  on  in  the  history  of  their 
country  so  long  as  the  treaty  of 
Limerick  is  remembered.  It  was 
by  them,  as  we  shall  see,  that  that 
treaty  was  drafted  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish.  Then  there  were  Sir  Henry 
Lynch,  of  Castle  Carra,  and  Thomas 
Lynch  Eitzlsidore,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Dennis  Daly,  of  Car- 
rownakelly.  These  men  were 
Catholics.  Nor  was  the  Protestant 
faith  unrepresented.  Protestant 
barristers  of  great  eloquence  prac- 
tised on  the  Connaught  circuit. 
Nehemiah  Donelan  (afterwards 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, son  of  Chief  Justice  Sir 
James  Donelan),  and  AVilliam 
Handcock,  and  Robert  Ormsby  have 
"  left  their  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time."  But  during  the  entire  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Catho- 
lic lawyers  went  to  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  bar,  though  preferment 
for  them  was  an  impossibility.  The 
temper  of  the  English  people,  in- 
deed, would  not  permit  the  Crown 
to  raise  to  the  bench  men  who, 
according  to  the  Scriptural  phrase- 
ology of  those  days,  were  deceived 
"  by  the  enchantments  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  But  deeper 
still  than  their  hatred  to  that 
Church  lay  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
lest,  if  Catholic  lawyers  were  raised 
to  the  bench,  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  it  was  supposed  had 
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secured  the  settlers  in  their  estate?, 
would  become,  as  it  were,  a  nullity. 
It  was,  indeed,  on  the  very  point  of 
becoming  a  nullity  even  under  the 
Court  of  Claims.  By  the  Act  of 
Settlement  (1G62),  the  "noceuce  " 
or  the  "  innocence  "  of  the  Catholic 
claimants  was  to  have  been  inquired 
into  by  this  court.  English 
Protestant  lawyers  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  who  were  above  sus- 
picion, were  named  in  the  com- 
mission, and  they  held  their  sittings 
at  the  King's  Inns  in  Dublin.  In 
the  first  session,  187  Catholics  pre- 
sented petitions  to  be  restored  to 
their  estates,  and,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Protestant  interest,  1G8 
of  these  claims  were  allowed,  and 
but  19  rejected.  Forthwith  the 
Act  of  Explanation  was  hurried 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  court  was  closed,  and  on  the 
day  of  its  closing  3,000  claims  were 
left  unheard,  and  the  last  hope  of 
the  Catliolic  proprietors  of  the  soil 
was  extinguished  for  ever.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Irish  landlords  have 
been  Protestant.  Many  of  the 
descendants,  however,  of  the  early 
Puritan  proprietors  in  the  province 
of  Connaught  became  Catholics. 
*'  So  long  as  the  first  owners  lived 
they  retained  their  own  beliefs  ;  but 
deprived,  as  they  were,  of  school  or 
chapel,  they  could  not  perpetuate 
them.  Liturgy  and  mass  were  to 
them  detestable.  To  church  they 
would  not  go;  separate  fauiily 
worship  they  were  unable  to  main- 
tain; and  thus  their  children  were 
swept  into  the  Irish  stream,  became 
Catholics,  like  those  amongst  whom 
they  lived  and  married,  and  trod  in 
the  old  steps  of  the  generations  who 
had  gone  before  them."* 

A.D.  1685. — The  accession  of 
James II.  brought,  we  may  presume, 
brighter  hopes  to  the  great  majority 


of  the  bar  practising  on  the  Con- 
naught  circuit.  Their  faith  was  no 
longer  to  be  in  the  way  of  their 
advancement,  and  accordingly  we 
find  among  the  first  appointments 
to  the  bench  the  following 
Catholics  : — Thomas  Nugent,  of 
Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
raeath.  On  the  15th  of  October, 
1687,  he  succeeded  Eichard  Pyne 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and,  by  patent  of 
the  3rd  of  April,  1689,  was  created 
Baron  Nugent,  of  Eiverston,  in 
Westmeath,  but  his  title  having 
been  conferred  after  the  King  was 
declared  to  have  abdicated,  was 
never,  after  the  revolution  of  1601, 
recognized.    On  the  6th  of  July, 

1689,  he  was  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury  in  Ireland, 
as  he  was  again  on  the  17Lh  of  June, 

1690,  but  "  was  afterwards  outlawed 
for  being  engaged  in  rebdlion 
against  King  William."  The  family 
of  Thomas  Nugent  have  long  been 
settled  at  Pallas,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  and  the  ancient  honours  of 
this  ancient  race  have  recently  be- 
come vested  in  the  present  repre- 
sentative, who,  since  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  eldest  line  of  the 
Nugents,  wears  the  coronet  of  the 
Earls  of  Westmeath. 

The  next  appointment  was  that 
of  Dennis  Daly,  of  Carrownakelly, 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  ancestor 
of  Lord  Dunsandle,  a  lawyer  in 
great  practice,  and  described  by 
Lord  Clarendon  as  perfect  Irish 
of  the  old  race,  very  bigoted  and 
national."  He  was  made  second 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  We  are  told  that  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  this  ofiice  at  the  revo- 
lution, and  with  such  impartiality 
and  integrity  in  those  arduous  times 
as  added  lustre  to  his  judicial 
character. 


*  Froude's  "  English  in  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  157. 
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Peter  Martyn,  of  Kilconnell,  also 
in  the  county  of  Gahvay,  ancestor 
of  the  Marty ns  of  Tullyra,  and 
a  member  of  one  of  the  families 
\vhich  composed  the  fourteen  tribes 
of  Galway,  was  appointed  third 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Judge  Martyn  is  said  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  humorous 
character,  and  in  the  last  generation 
many  amusing  anecdotes  concern- 
ing him  were  preserved.  Seven  of 
the  Martyns  were  outlawed  after 
the  revolution  for  having  been  ad- 
herents of  King  James.  Amongst 
them  was  the  Judge  of  whom  we 
speak,  whose  property,  the  grand 
old  Abbey  of  Kilconnell,  with  its 
precir.cts  and  possessions,  was 
vested  in  the  Crown.  His  Galway 
estates  were  purchased  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Forfeited  E^states, 
in  1703,  by  the  Eev.  John  Trench, 
Dean  of  Eaphoe,  from  whom  the 
present  Lord  A  shtown  is  descended. 

Sir  Henry  Lynch,  ancestor  of 
Sir  Eobert  Lynch  Blosse,  of  Atha- 
vaillie,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  said 
to  have  been  a  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1689.  He  was  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Lynch,  also  a  lawyer  in  practice  on 
the  Connaught  circuit,  and  who, 
we  omitted  to  state,  was  "  resident 
counsel  of  Connaught  "  during  the 
great  rebellion.  Sir  Henry  re- 
signed his  sent  on  the  bench  in 
1691,  and  accompanied  James  II. 
to  Prance,  where  he  died  at  Brest 
in  the  same  year. 

There  were  on  the  Connaught 
circuit  at  that  time  several  otlier 
barristers  of  high  distinction,  who 
could  not,  of  course,  have  been  pro- 
vided for  at  the  moment  with  seats 
on  the  bench. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
bench  was  not  at  that  time  con- 


sidered a  very  great  prize  to  men 
in  the  highest  practice  at  their  pro- 
fession. Thus  Lord  Clarendon, 
when  Lord-Lieutenant,  writing  to 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland  in  reference 
to  filling  a  vacancy  on  the  Irish 
Bench,  and  to  those  competent  to 
till  it,  says,  "  There  are  Mr.  Garret 
Dillon  (of  Eoscommon),  Mr. 
Nagle,*  and  Mr.  Browne  ;  theee 
three  are  Eoman  Catholics.  Mr. 
Nagle,  I  know,  has  no  mind  to  be  a 
judge,  nor,  I  believe,  will  Mr. 
Dillon,  he  being  in  very  great 
practice  ;  he  is  a  very  honest 
gentleman,  and  it  is  not  fit  for 
me  to  omit  the  best  men."t 

Dillon,  wlio  appears  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  honours  rather  than 
emoluments,  was  appointed  in  1G85 
King's  Counsel,  Eecorder  of  Dub- 
lin, and  Prime  Serjeant.  He  was 
seized  in  fee  of  several  estates  in 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Eoscom- 
mon,  whicli  he  devised  in  1690  to 
Theobald,  his  then  only  son  in  tail- 
male,  with  remainders;  but  he  was 
himself  attainted  in  1691.  De- 
votedly attached  to  the  throne.  Sir 
Garret  and  many  Catholic  barris- 
ters took  commissions  in  the  Irish 
army  when  the  fortunes  of  their 
sovereign  were  in  the  scale,  and  we 
accordingly  find  tlie  Prime  Serjeant 
colonel  of  one  of  these  regiments 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  fugi- 
tive king.  At  last  when  all  hopes 
of  success  had  vanished.  Sir  Garret 
Dillon,  Sir  Toby  Butler,  and  John 
Browne,  of  the  Neale,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  all  of  v\hom  had  practised 
on  the  Connaught  circuit,  were  the 
barristers,  as  we  have  already 
said,  who  drafted  the  well-known 
treaty  of  Limerick.  Following 
King  James  to  Prance,  Dillon 
thenceforward  resided  in  that  coun- 
try, where  he  died  in  a  few  years, 
honoured   and  respected,  even  by 


*  For  a  memoir  of  this  great  lawyer,  afterwards  attorney -general  to  James  11. ,  xide 
Dalton's  "King  James's  Army  List,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p  160. 
+  Singer's  "  Con-espondence,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  122. 
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the  Williamites,  for  liis  integrity, 
his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
worth.* 

John  Browne,  ancestor  of  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo,  was  second  son 
of  Mnjor  Sir  John  Browne,  Bart., 
of  the  Neale,  whose  eldest  son, 
George,  was  ancestor  of  Lord 
Kihnaine.  Jolm  Browne,  also  a 
Catholic,  was  in  high  practice  at 
the  bar,  but  his  turn  for  promotion 
had  not  come  when  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  ceased  to  reign  in  Irehmd. 
He,  like  many  other  lawyers  in 
those  times,  changed  the  long  robe 
for  the  soldier's  uniform  ;  became  a 
colonel  in  the  Irish  army ;  fought 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick  ;  and  was, 
as  we  have  said,  associated  with 
Sir  Toby  Butler  and  Colonel  the 
Prime  Serjeant  Dillon,  in  drafting 
that  celebrated  treaty.  Dying  in 
Dublin,  in  1705,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Peter  Browne,  wlio  was 
married  to  a  (laughter  of  the  Bright 
Hon.  Dennis  Daly,  the  above-men- 
tioned Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

Peter  Daly,  of  Queansborough, 
in  the  county  of  Galvvay  (whose 
daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to 
Thomas  Bermingham,  the  twenty- 
second  Lord  Athenry),  was  also  a 
Catholic  barrister,  and  in  high 
practice  on  the  Connaught  cir- 
cuit, where  he  was  long  remem- 
bered for  his  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
which  won  for  him,  strange  to  say, 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Peter  the  rool."t 
In  King  James's  distribution  of 
professional  honours,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  attained  any  higher 
distinction  than  the  silk  gown, 
which  wasbestowed  uponhiminlGSS. 

Sir  Theobald  Butler,  better  known 
as  the  jovial  Sir  Toby  Butler,  may 
well  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Catholic  lawyers 
by  the  Connaught,  no  less  than  by 


the  Munster,  circuit,  for  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  both.  Sir 
Theobald  descended  from  a  junior 
branch  of  the  house  of  Ormond, 
was  ancestor  of  the  Butlers  of 
Ballyline,  now  represented  by 
Augustus  Fitzgerald  Butler,  J. P., 
D.L.,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  The 
early  days  of  this  great  lawyer  were 
spent  in  the  solitudes  of  Doon,  and 
on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of 
Galway  and  Clare,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  picturesque  valley  of 
Bunnahow.  By  stealth  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
proceed  to  a  foreign  land  to  com- 
plete. On  the  9th  of  September, 
1671,  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  is  there  described  as  of  Sragh- 
nagalloon,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
He  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in 
1676,  and  soon  rose  into  high  prac- 
tice at  his  profession.  In  1678  he 
was  counsel  in  the  great  chancery 
cause  of  O'Shaughnessy  v.  Lord 
Clare.  In  1680  he  had  realized  by 
his  professional  earnings  a  fortune 
which  enabled  him  to  add  to  his 
family  estate  by  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  of  Carrowkeah.  On  the 
25th  of  July,  1689,  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  represen- 
tative for  the  borough  of  Ennis  in 
the  Parliament  which  was  held  in 
Dublin  in  that  year.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  Sir  Toby,  not 
alone  of  his  power  as  an  advocate, 
but  of  his  great  social  qualities, 
which  endeared  him  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Judges  and  law- 
yers in  those  times,  when  wheel  car- 
riages were  almost  unknown,  were 
wont  to  ride  from  assize  town  to  as- 
size town  on  horseback.  Mounted 
on  a  superb  charger  Sir  Toby,  fol- 
lowed by  his  cleric,  Owen  Gar,  and 
his  valet,  Phelim  Crena,  also  riding 


*  Dalton's  "King  James's  Army  List,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  249-250. 

t  Blake  Foster's  "  Irish  Chieftaius,"  p.  470.    Lodge's  "Peerage,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  18. 
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well  caparisoned  horses,  and  armed 
with  pistols  in  their  holsters  at  the 
saddle-bow,  proceeded  to  the  Gal- 
way  spring  assizes  of  1688-89, 
there  to  conduct  the  ])rosecution  of 
Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  ancestor  of 
tiie  present  Lord  Southwell,  and 
others,  for  hij^h  treason. 

The  commission  was  opened,  if 
not  with  solemnity,  certainly  with 
great  state,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Martyn,  who,  with 
his  usual  taste  for  humour,  rode 
from  his  lodgings  to  the  County 
Court-house,  preceded  by  pipers 
playing  the  bag-pipes,  instead  of 
trumpeters,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  judges  on  all  previous 
occasions.  Following  him  was  the 
high  sheriff,  James  Power,  sur- 
rounded by  his  halbertmeu,  carrying 
in  their  hands  javelins,  and  dressed 
in  handsome  liveries  of  green  and 
gold.  Sir  Toby  Butler  stated  the 
case  for  the  King,  James  II.  The 
struggle  for  the  Crown  was  then  at 
its  height ;  the  King  had  abandoned 
the  English  shores,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  France  ;  if  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of 
England  were  in  favour  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  against 
it.  Mallow,  or  as  it  was  called 
Moyallow,  was  in  arms  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  had  yielded 
to  the  forces  of  the  King ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Southwell,  a  Protestant, 
was  foremost  amongst  those  who  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  prince.  His  brotlier, 
and  about  two  hundred  others,  on 
the  surrender  of  Mallow,  endea- 
voured to  make  their  way  to  join 
Lord  Kingston,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  King  William,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  They  had  passed 
from  the  county  of  Cork  to  the 
county  of  Limerick,  from  Limerick 
to  Clare,  and  from  Clare  to  Gal- 
way;  but  in  Galway  their  progress 
was  stopped,  for  the  high  sheriff 
raised  the  country,  or,  as  it  is  said 


in  the  language  of  the  law,  \he  posse 
comitatus,  and  on  the  28 1 h  of  Fe- 
bruary posted  several  parties  along 
the  line  of  road,  with  instructions 
to  mislead  Southwell  and  Ids  fol- 
lowers. They  did  mislead  them, 
and  induced  them  to  enter  a  narrow 
pass'where  not  more  tlian  two  could 
ride  abreast.  Soldiers  had  been 
placed  in  ambuscade  on  either  side, 
while  the  outlet  in  front  was  guarded 
by  a  body  of  cavalry.  Led  into 
this  ambush,  they  were  made  pri- 
soners, not  however  until  they  de- 
termined to  cut  their  way  through 
the  Jacobite  troops.  Eut,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  so  to  stay  the 
effusion  of  blood,  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  Whereas  James  Power,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Galway,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Burke,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  His  Majesty's  forces  quartered 
in  the  town  of  Loughrea,  having  intel- 
ligence that  several  gentlemen,  and 
others,  on  the  1st  of  March  last,  tra- 
velled the  road  leading  from  Irres,  in. 
the  County  of  Clare,  towards  the  town 
of  Loughreagh,  being  the  road  they 
intended  to  go,  met  them  there  and 
demanded  their  horses  and  arms  for 
His  Majestie's  use,  which  upon  capitu- 
lations made  between  the  said  James 
Power,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Thomas 
Burke  of  the  one  part,  Sir  Thomas 
Southwell,  Baronet,  Bartholomew 
Purdon,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Miller, 
Esq.,  on  the  other  part,  in  behalt 
of  themselves  and  of  all  as  well 
gentlemen  and  others  that  were  with 
them  and  their  company,  were  freely 
and  peaceably  delivered  and  given  up 
by  them  to  us  for  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vice on  these  following  conditions  : — 
First.  That  their  lives  should  be  pre- 
served. Secondly.  That  all  the  horses, 
save  one  nagg  for  each  to  ride,  to  be 
given  up  for  His  Majesty's  service. 
Thirdly.  That,  if  they  desired  it,  a 
convoy  should  be  provided  to  convey 
them  to  any  part  of  Ireland,  except 
the  North  or  Sligo." 

To  the  above  treaty  a  note  is  ap- 
pended,  "  That  it  happened  near 
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night  when  the  parties  led  by  the 
Southwells  and  by  Power  met,  so 
that  the  agreeineDt  before  men- 
tioned could  not  be  reduced  to 
writing  in  the  field,  but  several 
times  since  been  tendered  to  the 
said  high  sheriff  and  Captain 
Thomas  Burke  to  sign  ;  they  'still 
declined  it,  but,  neverthelet^s,  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  thereof  be- 
fore the  Lord  Galway,  Father  Dol- 
phin the  friar,  and  others  in 
Loughrea.  And  about  eight  or  ten 
days  after,  the  said  Captain  Burke 
signed  a  certificate  in  the  presence 
of  Captain  Arthur  Tfrench "  (an- 
cestor of  the  present  Christopher 
Efrench  St.  George,  J.P.,  of  Ty- 
rone), "  and  the  said  high  sheriff 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy, 
containing  the  principal  points  of 
the  said  articles." 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  high  sherifi''s  letter  to  Captain 
Pfrench,  dated  Good  l*>iday,  1G88, 
and  delivered  by  Captain  Jordan 
(ancestor  of  Edmund  Jordan,  Esq, 
of  the  Eosslevin-Castle  family,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  barrister-at- 
law,  now  of  the  Connaught  cir- 
cuit) : — 

"  May  it  please  Your  Majesty,— 

"  It  happened  cn  Friday  last,  the 
1st  day  ot  this  instant,  I  had  intelli- 
gence that  a  party  of  horse,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Southwell  and  others,  were 
making  their  way  through  this 
country  to  Sligo  or  the  north,  being 
routed  out  of  Mnnster ;  wherenpon  the 
horse  and  foot  in  this  town,  being  com- 
manded by  Captain  Thomas  J3urke 
and  Captain  Charles  Daly,  made  ready 
to  intercept  the  said  Sir  Thomas  and 
his  party,  who  met  npon  a  pass  and 
faced  one  another,  but  a  treaty  being 
pro^DOsed,  they  came  to  a  capitulation, 
wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  and  his  party  should  lay 
down  snch  horse  and  arms  as  was  fit 
for  the  King's  service,  and  after  so 
doing  that  they  and  eveiy  of  their 
lives  should  be  secured  them,  and  dis- 
missed with  such  passes  and  convoys 
as  may  bring  them  safe  to  their  several 


habitations  without  any  harm  to  their 
person  or  goods.  All  which  with  sub- 
mission, at  their  requests,  I  humbly 
offer  to  your  Excellency,  and  subscribe, 
your  Excellency's 

"  Most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 
"James  Power." 

Immediately  on  their  capture  the 
party  was  conducted  to  Loughrea 
under  a  strong  escort,  and,  contrary 
no  doubt  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
county  of  Galway  gaol  Some  of 
them  applied  to  the  high  sheriff, 
and  were  allowed  by  him  to  remain 
at  private  lodgings.  These  were 
the  acts  which.  Sir  Toby  Butler  iu- 
sibted.  amounted  to  high  treason. 
The  punishment,  he  told  the  juvy, 
was  death  ;  but  he  could  assure  the 
prisoners  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared.  Eelying  on  these  assur- 
ances, counsel  for  the  prisoners 
pleaded  guilty.  Xotlung,  of  course, 
remained  fur  the  jury  to  do  but  to 
find  in  accordance  with  their  plea  ; 
and  Judge  Martyn,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  sentenced  them  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  A 
reprieve  was  then,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  judge,  backed  by  Sir 
Toby  Butler,  obtained  for  a  month, 
which  was  next  renewed  for  three 
mouths  longer,  and  was  then  ex- 
tended to  SIX,  in  consequence  of 
their  friends  having  undertaken  to 
secure  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment the  release  of  an  equal  nufn- 
ber  of  Jacobite  prisoners,  then 
undergoing  imprisonment  in  that 
country. 

AVhilst  negotiations  were  pending 
for  the  release  of  Sir  Thomas 
Southwell  and  his  200  fellow  pri- 
soners, some  of  the  latter  endea- 
voured to  make  their  escape  from 
the  Galway  gaol,  an  endeavour 
which  deeply  incensed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  though,  perhaps, 
not  the  King  himself,  who  did  all 
in  his  power  to  release  them.  The 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,   one  of  the 
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firmest  supporters  of  the  King, 
thereupon  sent  one  of  his  officers 
to  thera  with  the  following  message, 
which  he  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas 
in  prison  :  — 

"  Gextlemen, — You  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  His  Majesty  King  James's 
mere  J,  which  he  has  hitherto  ofi'ered 
3'ou  in  sparing  your  lives,  but  now, 
unmindful  of  his  kindness,  you  hold 
correspondence  with  the  Northern 
Williamites,  and  plot  with  them  who 
are  His  Majesty's  enemies  and  the 
enemies  of  your  country,  to  overthrow 
his  Government  in  this  kingdom,  and 
to  establish  that  of  the  usurper  Wil- 
liam ;  therefore  I  am  sent  to  ye  to  bid 
ye  all  prepare  for  instant  death,  which 
ye  have  now  the  second  time  justly 
deserved." 

When  this  very  uncomfortable 
message  was  read  to  the  prisoners, 
they  were  struck  with  terror,  and 
liumbly  requested  the  Earl,  by  pe- 
tition, to  be  allowed  to  prove  their 
innocence  to  King  James  ;  but  the 
answer  they  received  was  :  *'  Longer 
time  to  repent  I  grant  ye,  but  for 
sending  any  messages  I  will  not 
permit."  This  reply,  which  they 
received  on  a  Friday  morning, 
caused  them  immediately  to  prepare 
for  death,  as  they  were  informed 
they  would  be  executed  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  About  this  time 
a  Scotch  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
fortli,  one  of  the  firmest  supporters 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  having  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  South- 
well, felt  deeply  for  his  sufi'erings, 
and  immediately  brought  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  King,  who 
at  once  issued  a  warrant  to  the 
Attorney  -  General,  Sir  Eichard 
JN^agle,  to  prepare  a  Eiant  for  the 
pardon  of  Sir  Thomas.  "  This  the 
Attorney  insolently  and  passion- 
ately refused  to  obey,  saying  it 
was  more  than  the  King  could  do. 
The  Earl  returned  to  his  master, 


and  reported  the  Attorney's  answer, 
who,  being  sent  for,  positively  told 
the  King  that  it  was  not  in  His 
Majesty's  power  to  grant  him  a 
pardon.  At  which  the  King  was 
overcome  with  grief  and  passion, 
and  locked  himself  up  in  his  closet. 
This  stifi'aess  of  the  Attorney  was 
grounded  on  the  Act  of  Attainder, 
passed  in  their  Parliament,  where- 
by the  King  was  debarred  from  the 
prerogative  of  pardoning,  and  the 
subject  foreclosed  from  all  expecta- 
tion of  mercy.  However,  the  Earl  at 
length  prevailed, and  Captain  Boyier 
\va3  despatched  to  the  Galway  gaol, 
who  arrived  there  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1689-90,  wnth  an  order  to 
release  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  and 
wirh  money  to  discharge  his  fees, 
defray  his  expenses,  and  enable  him 
to  travel,  and  the  King  signing  his 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal,  1st  of 
April,  1G90.  The  Earl  of  Seafield 
then  took  him  to  Scotland."*  Eive- 
and-twenty  years  afterwards — it  was 
in  1715  w^hen  the  Earl  joined  in  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland  against  the 
House  of  Brunswick — Sir  Thomas 
Southwell,  remembering  former 
times,  interfered  in  his  behalf  to 
obtain  from  the  Government  of 
the  day  the  restoration  of  those 
enormous  estates  which  he  had  then 
forfeited. 

A.D.  1690. — The  story  of  the  re- 
volutionary wars  of  this  year  is  well 
known  ;  it  has  been  told  by  the 
most  eloquent  pons  in  our  language  ; 
and  it  would  appear  to  belong 
rather  to  the  history  of  Ireland  than 
to  the  history  of  the  Connaught 
circuit.  The  conduct,  however,  of 
Mr.  Justice  Daly,  as  connected  with 
the  siege  and  surrender  of  Galway, 
was  such  that  a  mere  passing  allu- 
sion wolild  be  far  from  conveying  to 
the  miqd  a  clear  idea  of  the  conduct 
of  that  Judge.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  1691,  the  battle  of  Aughrim 


*  The  Southwell  MSS,,  vide  Thorpe's  catalogue. 
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was  lost,  aud,  on  the  19tli,  General 
Ginckle  was  before  the  town  of 
Galway.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Justice  Daly  (lately  appointed  Privy 
Councillor)  despatched  a  messenger 
to  General  Ginckle,  desiring  that  a 
party  miglit  be  sent  for  him,  who 
would  seemingly  force  him  from  his 
habitation  near  the  town,  a  circum- 
stance which  he  conceived  would 
lead  to  its  more  speedy  surrender. 
It  seems  that  this  right  honourable 
gentleman  possessed  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  parties,  and  that 
he,  with  other  persons,  for  several 
months  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Aughrim,  had  held  a  correspondence 
with  the  English  Government  for 
the  submission  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  effect  which  he  pro- 
posed, amongst  other  things,  the 
surrender  of  the  town  of  Galway. 
He  had  for  this  purpose  precon- 
certed measures  with  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  privately  autho- 
rized the  proposal,  promising  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power,  in  the 
hope  that  thus  easier  terms  would 
be  obtained  for  the  town.  Matters 
being  so  arranged,  a  party  of  the 
English  army  had  in  the  preceding 
winter  marched  as  far  as  the  Shan- 
non on  their  way  towards  Galway ; 
but  the  French  party,  having  gained 
the  entire  ascendancy,  the  project 
failed.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however.  Judge  Daly  conceived  that 
the  apparently  forcible  seizure  of 
his  person  would  induce  his  former 
co-conspirators  to  excite  a  party  in 
the  town  who  would  insist  on  a  sur- 
render ;  but  in  this  he  was  also 
disappointed,  for  the  Erench  party 
were  still  dominant,  and  they  were 
for  **No  surrender."  The  town 
was  put  into  a  state  of  defence  ;* 
but  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  July,  it 
capitulated,  one  of  the  sixteen  ar- 


[Dec. 

tides  of  capitulation  being  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  barristers  of  the 
town  were  to  have  free  liberty  of 
practice  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  great  knowledge  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Daly  had  of  law  is  admitted  by 
Colonel  O'Kelly  in  the  Excidium 
MacaricB,  who  states  that  the  Judge 
had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  town  of  Galway  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  on  suspicion  of  keeping 
private  correspondence  with  the 
common  enemy.  The  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connell  disbelieving,  no  doubt,  that 
a  Judge  and  Privy  Councillor  could 
be  guilty  of  traitorous  correspon- 
dence, ordered  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty  and  restored  to  his  former 
station  and  dignity.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  attainder  of  1601, 
but  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon 
from  William  III.  The  private 
correspondence  above  alluded  to, 
the  Williamite  historian.  Story, 
who  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Galway,  admits  to  have  existed 
between  their  party  and  the 
Judge. t 

Whilst  Mr.  Justice  Daly  had 
been  holding  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  of  his  royal  bene- 
factor, and  wliile  some  on  his  own 
and  other  circuits  had  put  on  the 
sword  under  the  lawyer's  robe.  Sir 
Toby  Butler  followed  the  fortunes 
of  James  II.  into  Limerick.  He 
was  the  advising  counsel  J  in  all 
the  negotiations  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  that  city,  and  was  one  of  the 
executing  parties  to  the  civil  articles 
of  the  3rd  of  October,  1091.  Ac- 
cordingly when,  in  violation  of  these 
articles,  the  "  Act  against  the 
further  growth  of  Popery  "  was  de- 
vised, he,  with  Sir  Stephen  Eice, 
late  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Counsellor  Bichard  Malone,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1703-4,  ap- 


*  Story's  "Wars  of  Ireland,"  edition  of  1691,  p.  159.  Hardiman's  "History  of 
Galway,"  p.  157. 

f  Dalton's  "King  James's  Army  List,"  second  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147. 
t  Ibid. 
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peared  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  to  protest 
against  its  provisions  as  a  direct 
attempt  to  infringe  on  one  or  other 
of  these  articles,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  which  he  presented  to  the 
House,  and  which  he  commented 
upon  with  thrilling  but  ineffectual 
eloquence.*  The  county  of  Clare 
was  now  detached  from  the  Mun- 
ster,  and  united  once  more  to  the 
Connaught  circuit,  and  the  Con- 
naught  circuit  may  therefore  claim 
with  that  of  Munster  this  great 
lawyer  as  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. Numberless  are  the  anec- 
dotes still,  after  so  many  genera- 
tions, told  of  him.  As  a  speaker,  he 
was  powerless  when  unmellowed 
with  wine,  though  not  unfrequently 
the  attorneys  were  apprehensive 
that  their  clients'  interests  would 
be  imperilled  by  the  too  deep 
draughts  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
indulge,  especially  when  about  to 
address  in  an  important  case  the 
court  and  the  jury.  The  courts  in 
those  days  were  held  in  Christ 
Church  yard,  and  were  surrounded 
by  narrow  lanes,  one  of  which  was 
popularly  called  Hell — a  profane 
and  an  unseemly  sobriquet  for  a 
place  adjoining  a  cathedral.  Over 
the  arched  entrance  there  was  an 
image  of  the  devil  in  carved  oak, 
not  unlike  those  hideous  black 
figures  sometimes  seen  over  tobac- 
conists' doors.  This  locale  of  hell 
and  the  devil  are  alluded  to  by 
the  poet  Burns,  in  his  story  of 
"Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook," 
when  he  says  : — 
^"  But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befel 
Is  just  as  true  as  the  deil's  in  Hell, 
Or  Dublin  City." 

Here  were  sundry  taverns  where 
the  counsellor  would  cosher  with 
the  attorney.  Prime  Serjeant 
Malone,  and  Philip  Tisdall,  and, 


prior  to  them,  the  noted  Sir  Toby 
Butler  cracked  their  jokes  and 
tossed  repartee.  "  It  is  astonish- 
ing," says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal,^  "  how  those  old 
fellows  could  do  business  coolly 
in  the  day  who  came  to  it  under 
the  effects  of  the  over-night's  hot 
debauch.  Doubtless  it  did  affect 
them,  and  there  are  extant  given 
anecdotes  of  Sir  Toby  Butler  tliat 
show  the  shifts  that  this  old  claret 
guzzler  had  recourse  to.  Sir  Toby 
was  engaged  in  an  important  cause 
which  required  all  his  knowledge 
and  legal  acumen  (which  were  not 
little)  to  defend,  and  the  attorney, 
deeply  alive  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  Sir  Toby  cool,  absolutely 
insisted  on  his  taking  his  corporal 
oath  that  he  should  not  drink  any- 
thing until  the  case  was  decided, 
and,  of  course,  sooner  than  lose  the 
retaining  fee,  the  affidavit  was  made, 
but  kept  as  follows : — Tlie  cause 
came  on,  the  trial  proceeded,  the 
opposite  counsel  made  a  masterly, 
luminous,  and  apparently  powerful 
impression  on  the  jury;  Sir  Toby 
got  up,  and  he  was  cool,  too  cool — 
iiis  courage  was  not  up  to  the  stick- 
ing point,  his  hands  trembled,  his 
head  was  palsied,  his  tongue  faltered, 
everything  denoted  feebleness — 
whereupon  he  sent  to  mine  host  in 
'  Hell '  for  a  bottle  of  port  and  a 
roll,  when  extracting  a  portion  of  the 
soft  of  the  roll,  and  filling  up  the 
hollow  with  the  liquor,  he  actually 
ate  the  bottle  of  wine,  and  recover- 
ing his  wonted  power  and  ingenuity, 
he  overthrew  the  adversary's  argu- 
ment, and  won  the  cause." 

Of  all  the  jovial  characters  who 
frequented  "  Hell,"  none  was  longer 
remembered  either  for  wit  or  for 
length  of  revelry  than  the  humorous 
subject  of  our  memoir.  Pleading 
one  day  before  a  certain  judge  of  a 
very  bad  character,  in  one  of  the 


*  Curry's  "  Historical  Review, "  vii.,  p.  237. 
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assize  towns  of  his  circuit,  the 
learned  judge,  in  a  half  jocose  way, 
remarked  that  Sir  Toby's  ruffles  ap- 
peared rather  soiled.  "  Oh,  yes, 
my  lord,"  said  Sir  Toby  in  the 
blandest  manner  possible,  "  but," 
showing  his  hands,  '*  you  perceive, 
my  lord,  that  my  hands  are  clean." 
The  judge  reddened,  and  became 
confused,  amid  the  laughter  which 
the  courteous  retort  elicited  in  a 
rather  crowded  court. 

Sir  Toby  in  his  later  years  was  a 
sufferer  under  the  penal  laws  then 
in  force.  He  had  realized  at  his 
profession  an  enormous  fortune  ; 
in  every  case,  in  the  counties  of 
Galway  and  Clare,  for  many  assizes 
he  wa'^  the  leading  counsel  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other ;  he  had 
purchased  large  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Tipperary,  AVaterford, 
and  Clare,  and  obtained  a  lease  of 
Taggard,  in  the  county  of  Dublin; 
and  probably  to  ensure  these  pur- 
chases from  the  effects  of  those 
laws,  he  conveyed  them  in  trust  * 
to  a  Protestant  barrister,  the  cele- 
brated Philip  Tisdal;  but  the 
lawyer  was  no  match  for  the  dis- 
coverer, and  a  man  named  John 
Brenan,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1720, 
filed  a  bill  against  him,  and  in  the 
next  yearobtained, under  these  penal 
statutes,  a  decree  for  the  lands. 
The  picture  of  Sir  Toby  Butler,  as 
he  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  February, 
1701s  when  advocating  the  Catholic 
cause  in  opposition  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  "  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,"  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant,  whom 
A\'e  have  alreadj^  named,  Augustus 
Eitzgerald  Butler,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and 
D.L.,  of  BuUvline,  in  the  county 
of  Clare.  Sir  Toby  died  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1720-21.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  James's  Churchyard,  Dublin, 


then,  and  long  subsequently,  the 
great  Catholic  burial-place,  where 
in  the  centre  of  the  graveyard  a 
tall  monument  was  erected,  with  a 
large  mural  slab  inserted  and  in- 
scribed with  his  commemoration. 

A.u.  1692. — Immediately  on  the 
overthrow  of  James  II.,  all  the 
Catholic  judges  were  expelled  from 
tlie  bench,  and  Protestant  bar- 
risters were  appointed  in  their 
place.  Chief  Baron  Eice  had  been 
displaced,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Prime  Serjeant,  Nehemiah  Donelan, 
a  Connaught  lawyer  of  great  emi- 
nence, who  had  been  Recorder  of 
Galway,  and  who  on  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Ciiancellor,  Sir  Charles  Porter, 
in  1G9G,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  custody  of 
the  Great  Seal.  This  honorary 
post  he  held  until  the  appointtnent 
of  Sir  John  Methuen  to  the  Wool- 
sack on  the  31st  of  May,  1697. 

A.D.  1698.— The  Court  of  Claims, 
which  had  been  established  at  the 
revolution,  was  now  about  to  be 
closed.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  who  was 
a  member  of  that  Court,  was,  we 
are  informed  by  Harris,  "an  inces- 
sant stickler  for  the  articles  of 
Limerick  and  Galway, ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
of  Galway,  he  made  so  eloquent  a 
speech,  and  insisted  so  strongly  on 
the  hcinousness  of  breaking  public 
faith,  and  on  the  ingratitude  it  would 
carry  with  it  to  the  great  deliverer, 
as  well  as  to  the  good  General  who 
had  granted  those  conditions,  that 
he  brought  the  rest  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  his  opinion  and  saved  the 
estates  of  the  claimants."  f 

Multitudes  of  Catholics  were 
thus  restored  to  their  properties ; 
but  even  then  their  titles  were  far 
from  being  secure.  Informants 
soon  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  the 
truth  of  their  information  was  to  be 


*  MSS.  memoir  of  Sir  Toby  Butler,  kindly  lent  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  by  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

f  Harris's  "  Sir  James  Ware,"  vol.  ii,,  p.  119. 
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inquired  into.  Torty  persons  not 
covered  by  the  articles  of  Limerick 
or  Galway,  were  tried  in  Galway, 
but  "  the  juries  who  tried  them  were 
composed  of  gentlemen  who  most 
of  them  had  been  officers  in  King 
James's  army,  and  had  been  pro- 


tected by  the  Galway  articles.  All 
the  forty  were,  in  consequence,  ac- 
quitted. Mr.  Kirwan,  who  was  one 
of  them,  had  served  in  a  regiment 
which  had  been  commanded  by  the 
foreman  of  the  jury.* 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  TAETAE'S  TOUR. 

By  the  London  Hermit. 

'*  He'd  seen  the  world,  wLicli  is  a  cui'ious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. " 

Don  Juan. 

"  There's  no  place  like  home." 

Maid  of  Milan, 

Across  the  Amoor,  out  Siberia  way, 

Where  Muscovy  borders  barbaric  Cathay, 

Where  Usbegs,  and  Mongols,  and  Mantchoos  abound, 

And  Cossacks,  and  Kirghis,  and  Calmucks  are  found, 

With  many  another  remarkable  tribe. 

Which  none  but  a  "  Special "  could  aptly  describe ; 

Beside  that  fair  river,  and  close  to  its  banks. 

Midst  men  of  these  various  nations  and  ranks 

Lived  Tchuck-a-boi  Up-sa-bar  Jabbadu  Khan, 

A  very  exemplary  Tartar  young  man. 

Boil'd  horse  and  roast  goat  were  his  principal  fare, 

His  liquor  the  milk  of  the  thoroughbred  mare ; 

His  riches  consisted  of  flocks  and  of  herds ; 

He  traced  his  descent  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Kurds : 

No  hunter  existing  in  England,  methinks. 

So  deftly  could  chase  the  bear,  beaver  and  lynx 

As  Tchuck-a-boi  could ;  and  I  further  aver 

He  look'd  very  handsome  when  dress'd  in  the  fur. 

He  lov'd — why  disguise  it  ? — a  fair  Tartar  maid. 
Who  cast  every  other  far,  far  in  the  shade ; 
Her  sweet,  slender  form  was  a  model  of  grace, 
An  olive-hued  moon-at-the-fuU  was  her  face ; 
Her  tresses'  dark  sheen  put  the  raven  to  shame, 
And  Sil-la-ba-boo  was  her  beautiful  name. 

His  life  render'd  bright  by  affection  like  this, 
And  all  that  conduces  to  pastoral  bliss, 
Say,  Was  not  the  young  Tchuck-a-boi  Up-sa-bar 
Contented  ? — alas  !  human  beings  ne'er  are. 
The  milking  of  kine  and  the  hunting  of  game 
Are  apt,  in  the  process  of  time,  to  grow  tame ; 


*  Froude's  "English  in  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  271,  n. 
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A  restlessness  enter'd  in  Jabbadu's  heart, 
He  long'd  from  that  primitive  land  to  depart ; 
He  thirsted  for  action — he  pined  to  behold 
The  wonders  that  travel  alone  can  unfold, 
And  thence  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
Well  versed  in  the  various  marvels  of  earth. 
Once  fix'd  on  a  thing,  he  was  far  from  a  dreamer, 
His  passage  he  took  in  a  new  Russian  steamer ; 
Pack'd  up — to  his  sweetheart  and  friends  said  adieu, 
Then  hey !  for  a  life  both  exciting  and  new. 

Eegard,  then,  our  Tchuck-a-boi  far  on  the  sea — 

Was  ever  a  Tartar  more  happy  than  he  ? 

'Tis  true  there  were  times,  when  the  storm  raged  o'erhead. 

And  play'd  with  the  ship,  that  he  wish'd  he  were  dead ; 

But,  sickness  once  over,  our  tourist  enjoy'd 

A  good  imitation  of  bliss  unalloy'd. 

Magnificent  trip !  why,  he  doubled  ten  capes. 

Saw  islands  and  rocks  of  remarkable  shapes. 

And  deadly  volcanoes,  and  mountains  of  ice, 

And  coral  formations,  and  islands  of  spice; 

Saw  Chinamen,  Hindoos,  Malays,  Japanese, 

And  cockatoos  roosting  on  cocoa-nut  trees. 

At  various  ports  of  the  East  did  he  touch, 

Their  wonders,  though  great,  didn't  strike  him  so  much 

As  those  of  far  Europe,  where  all  was  so  strange. 

So  full  of  variet}'-,  contrast,  and  change. 

At  Suez,  the  traveller's  wonder  and  joy 

Was  dam})'d  by  the  news  that  the  princely  Viceroy 

Lay  ill  through  the  over-exertions  he'd  made 

To  put  a  full  stop  to  the  slave-hunting  trade ; 

To  Constantinople  the  voyager  went. 

And  three  happy  weeks  of  enchantment  he  spent. 

At  Athens  our  tourist  was  nearly  trepann'd 

By  Stavro  Scampopoli's  ruffianly  band ; 

Escaping  to  be,  near  the  Seven-hill'd  city. 

In  similar  risk  from  Italian  banditti ; 

Thence  rescued,  the  Tartar  felt  strangely  at  home 

Amid  the  art-splendours  of  clerical  Eome, 

Its  churches,  its  ruins,  its  pictures  of  price, 

And  winking  Madonnas,  and  all  that  is  nice ; 

The  Carnival  made  him  his  visit  prolong 

At  "  beautiful  Yenice,  the  city  of  Song," 

What  saw  he  in  France  ? — Oh  !  the  general  thing, 

A  combat  of  Empire,  Republic,  and  King, 

Each  faction  its  chances  of  victory  seeing. 

Unanimous  only  in  never  agreeing ; 

Our  foreigner  found  that  the  only  safe  way 

Was  changing  his  politics  twice  ev'ry  day. 

To  Frohsdorf  he  went,  when  the  "  Monarch  by  Right  " 

Was  washing  his  flag  to  its  primitive  white ; 

And  thence  on  to  Paris,  so  famous  of  old 

For  gaieties  endless,  and  pleasures  untold, 

But  now  so  immaculate,  sober,  and  staid. 

That  War,  what  a  wonderful  change  it  has  made  ! 

The  Khan  saw  a  play  with  a  powerful  cast. 

Whereat  in  the  front  of  the  curtain  there  pass'd 

(The  piece  turn'd,  of  course,  on  a  nuptial  faux  pas) 

Morality's  pillar,  the  younger  Dumas, 
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In  all  tilings — the  proof  to  the  Tartar  seem'd  ample — 
France  set  the  whole  world  a  delightful  example. 

What  saw  he  in  Spain  ? — Oh  !  an  echo  of  France, 

Except  that  the  people  had  made  less  advance 

In  anarchy,  plots,  coups  cVEtat,  and  the  rest ; 

But  "practice  makes  perfect" — he  hoped  for  the  best. 

What  saw  he  in  England  ? — The  question  would  be 

More  fittingly  rendered,  what  didn't  he  see  ? 

His  brain  was  a  whirl  of  excitement  all  over 

The  very  first  minute  he  landed  at  Dover. 

The  lions  of  London  delighted  him  more 

Than  any  such  quadrupeds  ever  before. 

The  Palace  of  Crystal  like  Eden  did  seem, 

The  wit  of  our  "  Comics,"  of  course,  made  him  scream ; 

At  sweet  Clapham  Junction  much  pleasure  he  found. 

And  breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  bright  Underground ; 

Next  rode  he  in  trains  where  excursionists  flock'd, — 

The  bathing  at  Margate  his  modesty  shock'd  ; 

The  prices  at  Brighton  hotels  made  him  think 

How  soon  he  might  stand  upon  Bankruptcy's  brink. 

He  traversed  all  England,  "  a  chiel  takin'  notes," 

From  Cornwall's  extreme  to  the  famed  John  o'  Groats ; 

He  shot  deer  and  grouse  on  the  wild  Scottish  moors, 

In  Patrick's  green  island  made  various  tours ; 

And  heard  in  their  native  dulciloquent  tones 

The  strains  of  that  land  where  the  surname  is  Jones. 

"Yes,  Britain,"  he  thought,  "is  a  wonderful  land, 

The  scale  of  existence  is  awfully  grand. 

The  women — where  are  they  so  lovely  as  here  ? 

The  Thames  is  a  river  joellucidly  clear  : 

A  country  so  closely  approaching  perfection 

Did  never  come  under  this  pilgrim's  inspection." 

To  scenes  Continental  the  Khan  did  incline, 
He  climb'd  up  the  Alps,  and  he  steam'd  up  the  Rhine ; 
At  Belgium  and  Switzerland  next  had  a  look, 
Convoy 'd  by  that  greatest  of  travellers — Cook ; 
In  Beutslhland  he  stay'd  till  he  quite  understood 
Prince  Bismarck's  designs  for  humanity's  good, 
And  saw,  as  the  aim  of  that  patriot's  pains, 
The  welfare  of  all — and  especially  Danes. 

In  old  Scandinavia,  the  land  of  the  Yiking, 
The  stranger  from  Asia  found  much  that  was  striking ; 
Through  great- coated  Russia  in  sledges  he  drove, 
Took  ship,  and  at  length  in  Columbia  "  arrove." 

"  By  George  !  "  cried  the  Tartar,  "  this  region  Atlantic 
Is  truly  the  home  of  the  vast  and  gigantic; 
My  native  Amoor's  but  a  pitiful  spring 
Compared  with  Missouri,  of  rivers  the  king." 
The  sight  of  Niagara  fiU'd  him  with  fear, 
The  roar  of  its  waters  so  deafen'd  his  ear. 
He  didn't  completely  get  over  the  shock 
Until  he  had  lived  for  a  week  in  "  New  YockT 
He  learnt  to  "  talk  tall,"  brandy  cocktails  to  fix, 
To  flourish  the  bowie,  and  whittle  at  sticks, 
To  "  interview  "  people  with  skill  and  address. 
And  also  to  "  calkilate,"  "  reckon,"  and  "  guess." 
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Yet  most  *'  catawampously  "  swindled  was  lie 

By 's  brother  Mongolian,  "  that  Heathen  Chinee." 

He  saw  some  Red  Indians,  much  "  overcome," 

Adore  the  "  Great  Spirit  " — whose  alias  is  Rum ; 

He  hunted  the  "  huffier  " — 'twas  capital  sport. 

To  Brigham,  and  Barnum,  and  Bunkum  paid  court ; 

A  gleam  of  romance  was  thrown  over  his  life 

By  Brigham's  two-hunded-and-fiftieth  wife, 

"Whose  kindness  of  manner  e'en  made  him  forget 

The  claims  of  his  absent  Tartarian  pet. 

He  left  the  Salt  Lakists  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 

At  least  with  a  series  of  very  deep  sighs. 

Next  went  to  "  Secessia  " — 'twas  touching  to  see 

How  Sambo  and  Jonathan  now  do  agree. 

One  night  the  Ku-kluxes — that  horrible  clan, 

Had  nearly  made  mincemeat  of  Jabbadu  Khan; 

But  rescue  arrived  at  a  desperate  pinch, 

Thro'  sundry  avengers,  whose  motto  was  Lynch, 

So,  by  its  attractions  immensely  impress'd. 

He  quitted  the  beautiful  land  of  the  West. 

Again  in  Old  Afric  did  Tchuck-a-boi  land, 
And,  passing  Sahara's  vast  ocean  of  sand. 
Discovered — (which  settled  the  thing /or  awhile) 
The  ONLY  ORIGINAL  sourcc  of  the  Nile ; 
Ascended  the  mountains  yclept  of  the  Moon, 
And  roamed  on  the  banks  of  the  scorching  Gaboon, 
There  saw  by  the  hundred,  and  slew  by  the  dozen, 
The  gentle  Gorilla,  "  our  African  Cousin," 
And  gave  all  his  sporting  proclivities  scope. 
Until  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  Once  more  on  the  waters,"  my  Tartar,  "  once  more  !  " 

There's  many  a  region  of  beauty  in  store  ; 

Great  Terra  Australis  he  could  not  omit, 

Twas  down  in  his  list,  so  he  visited  it. 

All  sources  of  local  delight  did  he  try, 

He  saw  Wagga-Wagga,  ate  Kangaroo  pie, 

Got  robb'd  at  the  diggings,  and  lost  in  the  bush. 

Still  onward  his  pilgrimage  anxious  to  push, 

Soon  lovely  Tasmania  did  Tchuck-a-boi  hail. 

And  thence  to  New  Zealand  'tis  easy  to  sail. 

That  land  where,  as  cordial  as  pigeon  and  dove, 

Maori  and  White  dwell  in  brotherly  love. 

At  Pitcairn's  and  New  Caledonia  he  stopped, 

A  tear  at  the  fate  of  the  convicts  he  dropp'd; 

In  short — we  are  loth  the  peruser  to  tire. 

Young  Up-sa-bar  roved  to  his  utmost  desire  ; 

Till,  perch'd  on  an  iceberg  that  join'd  the  South  Pole, 

He  took  a  review  of  his  tour  as  a  whole ; 

*'  I've  seen  the  World's  wonders  both  mighty  and  small. 

And  think — that  there's  no  place  like  home,  after  all. 

The  pleasures  of  travel  take  captive  the  mind. 

But  absence  endears  us  to  all  left  behind. 

And  makes  us  return  with  new  zest  to  the  spot 

And  friends  we  have  quitted,  but  never  forgot; 

From  her,  my  own  love,  I  no  longer  will  roam. 

Nor  leave  the  sweet  river  that  flows  by  my  home ; 

So  this  is  the  moral  I  draw  from  my  Tour — 

Nous  reviens  toujours  d  nos  premiers  Amoors." 
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ATLANTIC   AND  PACIFIC  INTEE-OCEANIC 
PEOJECTS. 

Part  II. — Concluded. 


Twenty-four  years  ago  the  great 
advantages  of  direct  communication 
with  the  Pacific  were  ably  pointed 
out  in  these  pages,  but  at  that  time 
very  imperfect  knowledge  existed 
respecting  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing so  desirable  an  object.  However, 
what  was  then  written  in  favour  of 
so  great  a  work  has  now  a  more 
direct  bearing,  and  applies  with 
greater  potency  as  regards  the 
abiding  interests  of  Commerce  and 
Civihzation. 

In  February,  1850,  an  article  ap- 
peared "  On  the  Links  Connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,"  the  writer 
of  which  had  a  personal  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  which  he  eulogized  as 
"grand  and  most  interesting,"  and 
thus  referred  to  its  advantages  :  — 
"While  thus  opening  great  mines 
of  wealth,  increasing  the  facilities 
of  commercial  conveyance,  almost 
annihilating  space,  leaving  the 
'  doubling  of  the  Horn  '  as  a  tale  of 
ancient  mariners — connecting  the 
broad  Atlantic  with  the  boundless 
waters  of  the  Pacific — let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  the  great  blessings  which 
would  be  conferred  by  a  constant  and 
general  intercourse  through  the 
Central  American  States  ;  introduc- 
ing regularity  of  Government,  se- 
curity of  property,  peace,  prosperity, 
and  plenty  among  these  hitherto 
crushed  and  ill-directed  nations,  in- 
stead of  anarchy,  rapine,  bloodshed, 
misery,  wretchedness  ;  the  calm  and 
healing  influence  of  religion  diffus- 
ing its  holy  influence  over  millions 
wrapped  in  darkness  and  unbelief." 

And  he  concluded  by  declaring 


that  if  this  great  work  should  be 
"  undertaken  with  spirit  and  ade- 
quate resources,  pursued  with  judg- 
ment, vigour,  and  perseverance,  and 
conducted  with  liberality,  it  may 
raise  Great  Britain  to  a  higher 
pinnacle  than  the  proud  position 
she  now  holds,  by  uniting  in  one 
mighty  commercial  bond  the  nations 
of  the  old  and  of  the  new  world." — 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  Feb. 
1850." 

Now,  all  this  applies  with  far 
greater  force  to-day  than  it  did  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  becauss 
not  a  tithe  of  the  interests  were 
then  engaged  that  are  now  deeply — 
indeed,  we  may  say,  vitally — in- 
volved. In  the  spirit  of  the  writer 
who  so  long  preceded  us,  we  would 
advocate  the  completion  of  this 
great  and  necessary  work,  and  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  he  so 
enthusiastically  set  forth.  We  have 
lights  now  to  guide  us  which  did 
not  then  exist.  All  the  supposed 
practicable  routes  across  the  Central 
American  Isthmus  have  been  ex- 
plored and  surveyed,  and  the  result 
has  been,  as  we  showed  in  our 
former  article,  that  not  one  of  the 
proposed  schemes  combines  all  the 
requisites  of  a  good  route  in  so  high 
a  degree  as  that  through  the  State 
of  Honduras.  It  unquestionably 
possesses  far  superior  merits,  while 
it  presents  fewer  physical  obstacles 
than  any  other,  and  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  having  a  quarter  of 
the  route  completed,  and  daily 
traversed  by  locomotive  engines. 
It  undoubedly  is  ^a    matter  of 
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vital  importance,  having  regard 
to  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
Oceanic  Railway,  that  its  unequalled 
merits  should  be  generally  known, 
therefore  we  shall  devote  some  space 
to  their  elucidation. 

All  competent  authorities  concur 
in  declaring  that,  to  ensure  the 
efficient  establishment  of  thoroughly 
adequate  means  of  transit  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  whether  by 
canal  or  railway,  four  conditions  are 
indispensable. 

1.  Good  capacious  ports  and  safe 
convenient  harbours  at  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  line. 

2.  A  salubrious  region,  rich  in 
natural  resources,  capable  of  profit- 
able development,  and  afi'ording 
sufficient  supplies  throughout  the 
route. 

3.  A  commanding  position  as 
regards  the  grand  commercial 
centres  of  the  world. 

4.  Guaranteed  protection  to  se- 
cure the  route  being  kept  open  free 
from  all  disturbing  influences  under 
all  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  its 
perfect  neutralization  in  the  interests 
of  all  nations. 

Now,  all  these  conditions,  so  es- 
sential in  themselves,  are  to  be  found 
characterizing  the  Honduras  route 
in  a  manner  the  most  ample  and 
•  complete ;  while  some  are  not  pos- 
sessed at  all,  and  others  only  to  a 
very  partial  and  limited  extent,  by 
any  other  route.  As  this  is  a  most 
important  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  the  remunerative  and  safe 
character  of  the  enterprise,  we  sball 
give  some  details. 

First,  as  regards  the  Ports. — The 
termini  of  the  route  is  at  Puerto 
Caballos  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Fon- 
seca  on  the  Pacific,  and  both  ports 
possess singularexcellence.  Caballos 
was  selected  by  Cortez  in  1540,  on 
account  of  its  great  natural  advan- 


tages, for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
there  the  grand  entrepot  of  New 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  As 
such  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
some  two  centuries,  until,  strange 
to  say,  the  very  excellencies  of  the 
port  caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  In 
1605  we  find  the  Spanish  Governor 
of  Guatemala,  seriously  complaining 
of  the  goodness  of  the  harbours,  both 
of  Caballos  and  Fonseca.  They  are, 
he  said,  of  such  ''ease  of  entry  and 
exit  that  the  rascally  French  and 
English  pirates  can  enter  and  escape 
with  ease  ;  whereas,  if  the  channels 
were  narrow,  intricate,  and  difficult, 
they  could  not  enter  without  the  aid 
of  expert  pilots,  which  they  would 
be  unable  to  obtain." 

The  Bay  of  Caballos  is  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  containing  an  area 
of  about  four  square  miles.  Its 
depth  ranges  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  area,  from  four  to  twelve 
fathoms ;  the  whole  anchorage  is 
well  protected  from  any  point,  with 
the  best  of  holding  ground.  These 
advantages  rendered  the  Port  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Buccaneers  ; 
and  as  it  was  so  capacious  it  could 
not  be  defended  except  by  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  forts,  it  was, 
therefore,  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  small  neighbouring  port  of 
Omoa,  which  could  be  protected  by 
one  fort,  and  remained  unappre- 
ciated and  neglected  until  the  inter- 
oceanic  project  was  started,  when 
the  immense  natural  advantages  it 
ofl"ered  for  the  Atlantic  terminus  at 
once  became  apparent. 

" '  Towards  its  northern  shore  the 
depth  of  water  is  greatest,'  says  Mr. 
Squier;  'and  here  an  iron  wharf  has 
already  been  constructed  160  feet  long, 
at  which  the  largest  ocean  steamers 
may  "tie  up,"  and  receive  and  land 
passengers  and  cargo,  more  easily 
than  in  the  docks  of  New  York,  inas- 


*  At  Port  Caballos  the  tide  only  rises  from  11  to  17  inches,  wliereas,  on  the  Pacific,  neap 
tides  rise  11  feet,  and  spring  tides  15  feet. 
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'much  as  in  this  portion  of  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
is  almost  imperceptible.''^ — Honduras : 
Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical, 
p.  54.  By  K  Gr.  Squier,  M.A,  F.S.A., 
Charge  d'Afiaires  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Republics  of  Central  America. 
London  edition. 

The  following  description  of  the 
port  is  given  by  Captain  Jeffers,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  made 
a  survey  for  his  Government :  — 

Port  Cortez  is  a  good  harbour, 
of  great  capacity,  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  and  easy  of  entrance  and  exit. 
Situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  there 
are  neither  marshes  nor  swamps  to 
affect  the  healthiness  of  the  locality, 
which  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  the 
formation  of  a  large  city." 

So  much  for  the  Atlantic  ter- 
minus, yet  great  as  are  the  natural 
advantages  of  Caballos  as  a  port, 
they  are  far  surpassed  by  those  which 
Fonseca  possesses.  It  is  eulogized 
as  "  unquestionably  by  far  the  finest 
port  in  the  Pacific."  The  entrance 
from  the  sea  is  18  miles  wide,  and 
lies  between  two  great  Volcanic 
mountains,  respectively  3,000  and 
3,800  feet  in  height,  which  are  re- 
presented to  "  stand  like  giant 
warders  upon  either  hand,  and  con- 
stitute unmistakable  landmarks  for 
the  mariner."  The  Bay  of  Fonseca 
is  about  50  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  about  30  miles  in  ave- 
rage width.  The  entrance,  as  we 
have  said,  is  18  miles  wide,  divided 
into  four  distinct  channels  by  two 
islands,  1,500  and  1,500  feet  high, 
and  a  collection  of  high  rocks  which 
thoroughly  protect  the  bay  from  the 


tremendous  rollers  of  the  Pacific. 
These  channels  all  have  depth  of 
water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels, and  are  remarkably  well-defined 
and  safe. 

"'The  Bay  of  Fonseca,'  says  Mr. 
Squier,  '  is  beyond  dispute  one  of 
the  finest  f)orts,  or  "  constellation  of 
ports,"  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of 
the  American  continent." — Honduras, 
&c.,  p.  45. 

This  magnificent  bay  has  been 
surveyed  both  by  the  British  and 
United  States  Governments,  and 
also  by  Captain  De  Lepelin,  of  the 
French  Marine,  who  in  his  report 
says  : — 

"  This  vast  and  magnificent  bay, 
studded  with  islands,  which  stretches 
into  the  land  between  the  points  Can- 
dadilla  and  Coseguina,  and  generally 
known  as  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  has  no 
rived  on  the  entire  coast  of  the  Facific, 
whether  as  regards  its  extent,  its  secu- 
rity, its  beauty,  or  its  naval  and  com- 
mercial position." 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  all 
authorities  concur  in  the  opinions 
above  expressed  concerning  the 
great  excellence  of  the  ports  of 
Caballos  and  Fonseca.  In  this 
respect  not  one  of  th  other  pro- 
posed routes  has  comp  rable  advan- 
tages. 

Second. — It  will  be  at  once  un- 
derstood how  indispensable  it  is  that 
an  inter-oceanic  route  should  tra- 
verse a  salubrious  region,  abound- 
ing in  material  resources,  fruitful  in 
all  necessary  supplies,  ich  not  only 
in  constructive  material,  but  also  in 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and 
willing  labour.     Now  all  this  the 


*  It  is  only  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco  that  similar  noble  harbours  exist  as  termini 
for  a  railway  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  ;  but  the  vast  length  o£ 
railway  between  those  ports  renders  it  only  productive  for  passenger  traffic  when  the  line  is 
not  snowed  up,  while  the  distance  is  also  too  great  for  merchandize  to  be  capable  of  bearing 
the  necessarily  heavy  rates  for  transit  over  it.  Hence  the  cordiality  with  which  the  Honduras 
Eailway  is  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  hence  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Squier  iu  favour  of  a  Central  American  route,  knowing  as  he  well  did  the  importance  of 
connecting  in  that  way  the  Western  and  Eastern  seaboard  of  his  country— hence,  too,  the 
enthusiastic  reception  lately  given  at  San  Francisco  to  the  engineer  and  contractor  now  engaged 
in  completing  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway. 
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Honduras  route  does  possess  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree. 

The  climate  on  both  seaboards, 
and  throughout  the  whole  route,  is 
highly  genial  and  salubrious.  Mr. 
Squier  says:  — 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more 
healthful,  and  certainly  is  no  more 
agreeable,  climate  in  the  world  than 
Honduras  in  general.  In  this  respect 
the  country  surpasses  the  best  parts 
of  Italy.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  respect 
to  health,  and  settlers  might  establish 
themselves  round  the  glorious  Bay  of 
Fonseca  with  no  more  risk  than  would 
attend  any  change  of  climate.  In  the 
first  place,  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
that  large  and  fatal  class  of  diseases 
resulting  from  colds  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  are  here  nearly 
or  quite  unknown.  Intermittent  fevers 
are  less  common  than  in  the  Western 
States,  U.S.,  and  yield  more  readily 
to  the  usual  medicines.  They  are  all 
pretty  much  confined  to  persons  of 
irregular  habits,  who  disregard  the 
precautions  necessary  to  health  in 
any  climate.  .  . 

•'All  testimony  on  the  subject  con- 
curs as  to  the  undeniable  salubrity  of 
the  central  portions  of  Honduras,  and 
of  Central  America  generally.  The 
chief  engineer  of  the  late  survey  of 
the  Honduras  Railway,  conceives  that 
Central  Honduras  'is  blessed  with  a 
climate  as  delightful  as  prevails  on 
any  part  of  the  earth.'  The  yellow 
fever  is  unknown  in  the  interior  and 
on  the  Pacific,  and  has  never  existed 
as  an  epidemic  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  But  fever  and  sporadic  cases 
have  been  known  in  the  Atlantic  ports." 
— JSonduras,  &c. 

On  a  par  with  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  is  the  richness  of  the 
natural  resources  that  exist  in  rare 
abundance  all  along  the  route.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Railway  Company  has  obtained 
from  the  State  of  Honduras,  among 
other  great  advantages,  a  vast  and 


valuable  concession  of  ten  miles 
wide  of  land  for  ever — five  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  railway  through- 
out the  entiie  length  of  232  miles 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  immensely 
rich  resources  of  this  concession  it 
is  calculated  will,  when  developed, 
prove  far  more  than  equal  to  defray- 
ing the  total  cost  of  constructing 
and  stocking  the  entire  line.  The 
author  of  Honduras,  and  its  Be- 
sources  Considered,  says: — 

"These  lands  are  rich  in  minerals 
and  natural  resources,  and  have  supe- 
rior advantages  with  respect  to  climate 
and  position  to  any  other  under  the 
tropics."^    P.  69. 


The  total  amount  of  this  land 
concession  on  each  side  of  the  rail- 
way for  232  miles  is  2,320  square 
miles,  or  1,484,800  statute  acres. 
Mr.  Brooks,  C.E.,  who  recently  in- 
spected the  whole  line,  says  in  his 
report  respecting  the  value  of  these 
lands : — 

"  As  regards  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in 
Honduras,  and  is  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  A  great  length  of  the  con- 
cession of  five  miles  of  land  on  each 
side  of  the  railway  falls  back  upon 
high  forest  land,  having  an  elevation 
of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  ad- 
mirably  adapted  for  coffee  'planta- 
tions. 

"  The  same  description  of  land  in 
Ceylon  'cannot  now  be  got  for  less 
than  i:8  per  acre ; '  200  acres  will  there- 
fore require,  in  Ceylon,  £'1,600  for  their 
purchase.  See  the  Standard  newspaper 
of  the  5th  of  September,  1874,  where 
the  author,  after  entering  into  details, 
says,  '  When  the  estate  of  203  acres 
comes  into  full  bearing,  say  at  the  end 
of  five  years  from  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  it  ought  to  yield  an  average  of 
i'3,500  to  £4,000  worth  of  crop  each 
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year,  for  a  considerable  period,  against 
an  outlay  of  ^1,600."* 

In  Ceylon  the  total  coffee  es- 
tates occupy  517,000  acres  of  land, 
and  their  value  is  estimated  at 
£10,000,000  sterling;  whereas  the 
land  conceded  to  the  Inter-Oceanic 
Railway  consists  of  1 ,484,800  acres ; 
and  *'  certainly,"  says  Mr.  Brooks, 
*'far  above  517,000  acres  are  well 
adapted  for  coffee  plantations,  and 
their  value  per  acre  will  be  fully 
equal  to  those  of  Ceylon  when 
similarly  occupied." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  value  of 
this  land  merely  for  plantation  pur- 
poses, and  altogether  apart  from 
its  rich  minerals  and  precious 
woods.  Independently  of  all  this, 
material  for  constructing  the  per- 
manent way  of  the  line  everywhere 
abounds.  The  author  of  Honduras, 
&c.,  already  quoted,  says  : — 

"  Nearly  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  road  exist 
on  the  line.  There  are  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  the  finest  white  and  blue 
marble  and  sandstone,  and  any  quan- 
tity of  the  best  pine  and  oak,  as  well 
as  other  varieties  of  excellent  timber." 
P.  68. 

Mr.  Squier  also  testifies  that : — 

"  Good  building  materials,  lime- 
stone, sandstone  (equal  to  the  finest 
Caen),  fine  marble,  as  well  as  pine,  oak, 
mahogany,  and  a  hundred  other  vari- 
eties of  useful  woods,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  State." 

Coal  of  a  superior  kind  has  been 
discovered  in  several  places,  and 
an  abundance  of  fine  white,  blue, 
and  veined  limestone  is  scattered 
throughout  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

With  materials  so  abundant  la- 
bour is  equally  at  command.  The 


mass  of  the  population  is  a  fine  race. 
Captain  Mitchell,  R.N.,  says  : — 

"They  are  strong,  active,  and  athle- 
tic, temperate,  quiet,  and  regular  in 
their  habits,  not  given  to  excess." 

"  The  Caribs,"  says  Mr.  Squier,  "  are 
active,  industrious,  and  provident. 
They  constitute  a  good  and  useful 
labouring  population,  and  form  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  mahogany  cutters 
on  the  coast.  Intelligent,  faithful, 
inured  to  the  climate,  and,  moreover, 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  axe,  and  with 
some  knowledge  of  building  of  roads 
and  bridges,  they  must  prove  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  construction  of  the  railway 
between  the  seas." — Honduras,  &c., 
p.  173. 

They  are  "  peaceable,  friendly, 
ingenious,  and  industrious,"  says 
Young,  who  was  much  among  them. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
negroes  imported  from  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent  to  Central  America, 
and  have  to  some  extent  intermixed 
with  the  Indians,  and  descendants 
of  the  Spanish  settlers.  Captain 
Bedford  Pirn,  R.N.,  M.P.,  who  was 
special  commissioner  for  Honduras, 
says  of  them  : — 

"  Labour  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and 
of  the  best  quality;  I  allude  to  the 
Carib  inhabitants  of  Honduras,  the 
Bay  Islands,  and  Mosquito.  These 
men  will  hear  compay-ison  with  any 
labouring  'population  in  the  world  for 
endurance,  capability  of  ivork,  faith- 
fulness, and  orderly  behaviour.  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  their 
good  qualities;  and  I  have  never  heard 
but  one  opinion  as  regards  their  general 
character,  both  from  residents  and 
visitors  to  the  coast. 

"  They  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  woodmen  in  the  world.  The  Carib 
appears  to  have  an  instinct  for  the 
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selection  of  easy  roads ;  he  is  in  point 
of  fact  a  black  Macadam,  brought  up 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  work,  and  un- 
rivalled in  it ;  in  short,  the  man  of  all 
others  most  useful  in  the  construction 
of  a  tropical  railroad. 

"  The  pay  of  these  men  is  on  an 
average  two  shillings  per  day  with 
rations,  consisting  of  salt  pork  and 
biscuit.  The  Caribs  construct  their 
huts  with  incomparable  quickness, 
thatch  them  with  palm  leaves,  hang 
up  their  hammocks,  fry  their  pork, 
and  make  themselves  quite  at  home  in 
no  time.  A  strip  of  calico  round  the 
loins  is  their  working-day  suit,  but  on 
holidays  they  come  out  in  gorgeous 
apparel."* 

It  is  a  matter  of  consideration 
that  native  labom-ers  employed  on 
the  railroad  are  exempt  from  civil 
or  military  service.  Now  with 
respect  to  the 

Third  condition  indispensable  for 
a  good  inter-oceanic  route  to  pos- 
sess, namely,  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  great  commercial 
centres  of  the  world,  it  is  admitted 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  Honduras 
route  is  altogether  unique.  Who- 
ever, says  Mr.  Squier, 

"  Will  take  the  trouble  of  consulting 
a  map  of  the  world  will  observe  that 
nearly  all  the  civilized  populations  of 
the  globe,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
centres  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
production,  of  industry  and  commerce, 
lie  to  the  northward  of  the  thirtieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  All  Europe, 
all  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  China, 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  same  parallel. 
In  establishing  communication  between 
these  centres  and  States,  across  the 
American  continent,  every  mile  the 
route  may  take  to  the  southward  of 
this  parallel  adds  two  miles  to  the 
aggregate  distance  between  them. 

"  The  higher  the  latitude,  therefore, 
in  which  any  route  across  the  Central 
American  Isthmus  may  lie,  all  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  the  better. 


Such  route,  which  shall  also  combine 
the  additional  and  essential  advantage 
of  good  ports,  will  not  only  Lave  the 
first  claim  on  public  attention  and  sup- 
port, but  will  in  the  end  supersede  all 
others." — Honduras,  &c.,  p.  220. 

In  his  pamphlet  on  Central 
America,  the  late  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  thus  alludes  to  the  com- 
mercial and  other  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  inter-oceanic  com- 
munication :  — 

"The  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  is  a  question  of  acknov/- 
ledged  importance ;  it  will  diminish  by 
3,000  miles  the  distance  that  separates 
Europe  from  the  whole  of  the  western 
coast  of  America  and  Oceania;  it  will 
render  the  communicatiou  with  China, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Holland, 
speedy  and  easy.  It  will  elevate  im- 
mediately to  a  prodigious  degree  of 
prosperity  those  countries  to  which 
such  an  undertaking  must  draw  annu- 
ally two  or  three  thousand  merchant- 
men; it  will  open  new  channels  to 
the  introduction  of  European  produce  ; 
in  a  word,  it  will  advance  by  several 
centuries  the  progress  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  throughout  the  half  of 
the  globe. 

"  France,  England,  Holland,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  have  a  great 
commercial  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  communication  between  the 
two  oceans.  England  has,  more  than 
any  other  "power,  a  political  interest 
in  the  execution  of  this  project, 
England  will  witness  with  satisfaction 
the  opening  of  a  route  which  will  en- 
able her  to  communicate  more  s^Deedily 
with  Oregon,  China,  and  her  posses- 
sions in  New  Holland.  She  will  find, 
in  a  word,  that  the  advancement  of 
Central  America  will  renovate  the  de- 
clining commerce  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
other  English  islands  in  the  Antilles, 
the  progressive  decay  of  which  will  be 
thereby  stopped." 

In  the  joint  report  of  Messrs. 
Brooks,  and  Alborga  C.E.'s  on  the 
Honduras  Inter-Oceanic  Railway, 
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they  refer  to  its  commercial  and- 
vantages  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  As  an  inter-oceanic  railway,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Honduras 
route  has  many  advantages  over  all 
others.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  with  its  splendid 
harbours,  it  must  necessarily  attract 
all  the  commerce  from  Europe  destined 
for  the  Facific ports  of  Central  America 
and  even  California,  while  it  is  certain 
that  by  this  route  there  will  be  sent  to 
Europe  the  coffee,  sugar,  and  cochineal 
of  Guatemala,  and  the  indigo  and 
other  produce  of  the  rich  State  of  San 
Salvador ;  and  with  reduced  through 
rates  to  Europe,  the  large  traffic  of  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America  might 
also  be  obtained."  * 

Now,  all  experience  proves  that 
increased  facilities  of  conveyance 
not  only  tend  to  stimulate  enter- 
prise and  develope  trade  and 
commerce,  but  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  commerce 
should  seek  the  shortest,  safest,  and 
cheapest  routes.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  apparent  that  Great 
Britain  is  more  largely  and  deeply 
concerned  in  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  Honduras  Inter-Oceanic 


route  than  any  other  nation,  because 
no  other  nation  has  such  extensive 
commercialrelations  with  the  Pacific. 

On  the  authority  of  official  returns 
we  may  estimate  the  total  tonnage 
that  now  annually  rounds  Cape 
Horn,  on  its  way  to  and  from  Great 
Britain,  at  an  average  of  2,000,000 
tons,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  were  the  Honduras 
route  completed  the  greater  portion 
would  seek  it  as  a  quick,  safe,  and 
cheap  mode  of  transit,  in  preference 
to  the  tedious,  expensive,  and  dan- 
gerous passage  round  the  boisterous 
Cape.  As.  a  matter  of  course, 
passengers,  as  a  rule,  would  use  the 
Honduras  Eaiiway,  which  would 
soon  altogether  supersede  the  exist- 
ing exceedingly  inconvenient  Pa- 
nama route. 

Additional  evidence  of  how  deeply 
British  interests  are  engaged  in 
having  opened  up  efficient  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  is  to  be  found  in  the  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  with 
countries  which  would  be  influenced 
by  the  establishment  of  that  com- 
munication. We  give  some  of  the 
principal  for  the  year  1872. 


*  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brooks,  in  which 
he  says  : — "Honduras  coffee  is  quoted  at  105/-  per  cwt.  in  the  market,  or  equal  to  the 
best  Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  or  Ceylon.  The  flavour  of  the  Honduras  colfee  is  exquiiiite,  and 
often  made  me  put  up  easily  with  the  absence  of  wine  in  n)y  travels  through  the  countr}'. 

"  The  Inter-Oceanic  Railway  in  the  first  section  skirts  the  foot  of  the  ranges  of  mountains 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chamelicon  River,  which,  from  having  an  elevation  of  from  2,000 
to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  have  a  climate  admirably  adapted  for  coffee 
plantations. 

"  Almost  all  the  peasantry  of  Honduras  have  coffee  trees  in  their  gardens  which  are  left 
to  their  natural  growth,  instead  of  being  pruned,  so  as  to  enable  the  berries  to  be  easily  and 
cheaply  gathered, 

"  While  traversing  the  country  from  North  to  South,  I  several  times  made  the  remark  that 
400  gentlemen  might  settle  with  one  mile  frontage  each,  and  say  with  estates  of  10  miles 
in  depth,  or  6,400  acres  each  on  the  road  (Camina  Real)  I  was  travelling,  and  that  neither 
would  be  jealous  of  his  neighbour  possessing  an  estate  superior  to  his  own.  The  country  is 
everywhere  well  watered  by  deliciously  cool  streams,  and  the  natives,  aboriginal  Indians,  are 
an  honest,  kind-hearted,  and  hard-working  people,  when  their  strength  is  called  into  action. 

"Many  a  night  have  I  hung  up  my  hammock  in  their  houses,  confident  that  I  encountered 
no  danger  in  trusting  to  them. 

"  I  look  upon  Honduras  as  a  far  more  desirable  location  for  capitalists  and  emigrants 
than  the  United  States,  or  any  of  our  own  colonies. 

*'  Of  course  a  settlement  on  either  side  of  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway  is  to  be  preferred, 
but  the  other  routes  will  in  time  be  taken  up  by  emigrants. 

"The  price  jvhich  I  paid  the  natives  for  coffee  for  my  own  consumption  was  4d.  per  lb." 
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Countries.  Imports.  Exports. 

£  £ 

Australia  .  .  15,625,866  15,482,776 

China  ....  13,246,042  6,870,418 

Hong  Kong  .  940,922  3,099,244 

Japan  ....  184,342  2,146,516 

Chili   5,591,783  3,368,503 

Peru   4,211,723  3,342,849 

Now  these  figures,  showing  the 
great  trade  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  those  countries, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  illustrate  how 
extensively  the  commercial  interests 
of  Britain  are  involved  in  securing 
facility  of  intercourse  with  the 
Pacific.  We  have  purposely  not 
taken  into  account  the  imports  and 
exports  to  several  other  ports  on  the 
Pacific,  in  order  not  to  encumber 
our  argument  with  what  might 
prove  a  superfluity  of  detail,  but 
surely  we  have  given  an  abundance 
of  facts  in  evidence  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  our  position  —  that 
Great  Britain,  above  all  other 
nations,  is  most  interested  in  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Hon- 
duras route.    We  now  come  to  the 

Fourth eond'ition  which  isregarded 
as  essential  in  order  to  render  inter- 
oceanic  communication  secure  — 
namely,  that  its  protection  should 
be  guaranteed  and  its  neutrality 
recognized  by  the  principal  powers 
interested  in  its  existence  and 
preservation.  In  our  former  article, 
we  quoted  the  treaties  concluded 
between  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  of  America,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  &c.,  and  Honduras,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  establishing 
and  guaranteeing  the  entire  neu- 
trality of  the  railway.  We  need, 
therefore,  only  now  observe  that  the 
Honduras  Inter- Oceanic  Railway 
will,  when  completed,  stand  on  the 
same  international  basis  of  neu- 
trality, protection,  and  security  as 
the  Suez  Canal.  Nothing  more 
could  be  desired. 

We  have  now  seen  that  all  the 
conditions  considered,  and  properly 
so,  as  indispensable  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  an  efficient  and  remu- 
nerative direct  communication  with 
the  Pacific  are  combined  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  route 
selected  and  adopted  by  the  Hon- 
duras Inter-Oceanic  Railway  Com- 
pany. This,  we  think,  admits  of 
no  doubt,  and  we  shall  now  give 
some  additional  information,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  the  vast  richness 
of  Honduras  in  natural  resources, 
in  the  development  of  which  the 
railway  must  powerfully  aid,  and  in 
doing  so  contribute  materially  in 
establishing  its  own  prosperity. 

Honduras  is  one  vast  mine  of 
mineral  wealth,  to  develop  which 
no  scientific  or  systematic  attempt 
has  ever  yet  been  made,  while  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country,  with 
rare  exceptions,  is  equally  rich  in 
precious  woods  and  valuable  vege- 
table products.  Gold  and  silver 
mines  abound,  unsurpassed  in  the 
yield  and  richness  of  their  ores. 
Ever  since  the  Spanish  invasion 
mining  has  been  a  predominant 
interest  in  Honduras,  until  of  late 
years,  when  all  branches  of  industry 
were  paralyzed  by  revolutionary 
wars  and  civil  dissensions.  As  Mr. 
Squier  observes,  in  consequence  of 
such  internal  disorders,  "  Mine  after 
mine  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
works  once  fallen  into  decay  there 
has  been  neither  the  enterprise, 
capital,  nor  the  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  restore  them." 

But  even  in  its  most  prosperous 
days  mining  enterprise  in  Hon- 
duras was  conducted  in  the  rudest, 
most  slovenly,  and  most  expensive 
manner.  "  Few  of  the  mines  were 
ever  opened  in  conformity  with  any 
well-established  or  intelligent  sys- 
tem, nor  with  any  reference  to  con- 
tinuous or  extended  operations." 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Squier  testifies,  the  yield 
was  most  remunerative,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  the  ore  and  its  great 
richness.  All  that  is  now  wanted 
is  capital  and  industry  to  develop 
the  limitless  mineral  resources  of 
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the  country  ;  but  preliminary  to  the 
cni|)loyment  of  capital,  and  without 
which  no  industry  or  enterprise  can 
be  made  profitable,  the  means  of 
conveyance  must  be  provided,  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  through 
the  completion  of  the  railway. 

"  *  The  mines,'  says  Mr.  Squier, 
"were  seldom  worked  to  any  great 
depth,  and  their  proprietors  were  often 
obliged  to  abandon  most  of  them  be- 
fore they  had  been  carried  to  the  depths 
where  the  richest  ores  are  generally 
found.  Others  were  given  up  from 
lack  of  knowledge  of  treating  ores  ; 
and  others  still  from  the  lack  of  roads, 
whereon  the  ores  could  be  transported 
to  the  mills. 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  mines  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  abandoned 
and  filled  with  water,  most,  if  not  all, 
of  which  could  be  profitably  worked 
by  the  application  of  proper  machin- 
ery. But  as  there  are  no  roads  over 
luhicli  the  machinery  can  he  trans- 
ported, many  of  them  must  await  the 
general  development  of  the  country  to 
become  of  value.  The  rough  and 
narroiv  mule-paths  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  of  the  ports,  on  both  Oceans,  are 
lined  luith  fragments  of  heavy  and 
expensive  machinery,  which  men  more 
enterprising  than  prudent,  have  vainly 
essayed  to  introduce  into  the  country. 
They  are  enduring  monuments  of  that 
blind  energy  which  neglects  necessary 
means  in  its  eagerness  to  attain  desir- 
able ends."  Squier's  Honduras  &c., 
p.  117. 

There  are  numerous  Gold  mines 
in  Honduras,  but  owing  to  the 
causes  already  stated,  they  are  not 
worked.  Gold,  however,  is  now 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities 
iVom  the  washings  of  Olancho,  which 
are  exceedingly  productive,  while 
the'^auriferous  sands  of  the  rivers 
Jalan  and  Guyape  rival  in  richness 
those  of  California.  The  washings 
are  very  imperfectly  worked,  for  the 
most  part,  by  women,  who  devote 
Sunday  mornings  to  washing  the 
sand,  and  "with  the  aid  of  their 
miserable  hatteas  (troughs),  in  a  few 
hours  procure  a  sufficient  quantity 


of  the  metal  to  supply  their  wants 
for  the  ensuing  week.  It  is  sold 
on  the  spot  at  from  $11-50  to  $12 
per  ounce."  But  the  rich  yield  of 
these  deposits  has  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped, as  the  implements  now  used 
are  very  imperfect,  and  the  surface 
of  the  sands  is  little  more  tiian 
scraped,  for  the  washers  never  ex- 
tend their  operations  beyond  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet.  Mr.  Squier 
says : — 

"  The  southern  districts  of  Honduras, 
bordering  on  Nicaragua,  bear  also  rich 
placers  of  gold,  whence  the  Indians 
annually  take  considerable  quantities. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  department  of  Sta.  Bar- 
bara. The  streams  which  fiow  from 
the  mountains  of  Omoa  into  the  Bio 
Chamelicon,  and  especially  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Quimistan, 
all  carry  gold  in  their  sands.  Miners 
properly  provided  with  implements  for 
washing  could  not  fail  to  secure  here 
a  rich  reward  for  their  labour  and  enter- 
prise."— Honduras,  ^'c,  p.  12. 

Silver  is,  perhaps,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  valuable  of  all  the  mineral 
products  of  Honduras.  Lead  ore  is 
in  great  abundance,  and  generally 
yields  about  25  per  cent,  of  silver. 
The  gold  and  silver  mines  are  found 
intermixed,  and  though  none  have 
been  worked  to  any  depth,  or  with 
suitable  machinery,  the  mere  surface 
yield,  nevertheless,  has  exceeded 
$2,000,000  a  year. 

Copper  is  also  found  in  great 
abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  ore  is  exceedingly  rich, 
but,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty 
and  cost  of  transit,  few  of  the  mines 
can  now  be  profitably  worked. 
It  is  held,  however,  that  with  im- 
proved means  of  communication,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  most  efficient 
system  of  reducing  ores,  the  copper 
mines  of  Honduras  must  one  day 
become  a  principal  source  of  wealth 
to  the  State.    Mr.  Squier  says  : — 

"  The  ores  in  all  cases  contain  con- 
siderable proportions  of  silver.  Those 
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in  Coloal,  ia  Gracias,  contain  58  per 
cent,  of  cojoper,  besides  about  80  ounces 
of  silver,  to  the  ton.  The  ores  from 
the  mines  of  Guanacaste,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Olancho,  give  upwards  of  80 
per  cent,  of  pure  copper,  besides  2 '9 
per  cent,  of  silver,  equal  to  1,089 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton." — Honduras, 
cj-cp.  121. 

Iron  is  common  in  the  country, 
but  none  of  the  mines  have  ever 
been  worked  except  those  in  the 
department  of  Tegucigalpa,  which 
yield  a  highly  magnetic  ore,  and  so 
nearly  pure  that  it  is  forged  with- 
out smelting.  It  occurs  in  vast 
and  exhaustless  beds,"  says  Mr. 
Squier,  "  and  the  metal  might  be 
produced  in  any  desirable  quantity, 
yet,  within  ten  leagues  of  the  mine 
(so  wretched  and  costly  are  the 
means  of  transit),  it  sells  at  the  rate 
of  from  $10  to  $12  per  quintal, 
equal  to  $200  per  ton,"  or  £10 
sterling. 

Platina  also  exists  in  various 
parts,  but  owing  to  the  drawbacks 
that  have  impeded  all  mining  enter- 
prise, they  have  now  been  worked. 
Among  the  other  precious  metals  that 
abound  we  may  mention  Cinnabar, 
Zinc,  Antimonjj,  and  Tin  in  various 
combinations  ;  but  as  M.  Gournez, 
a  mining  engineer,  observed  respect- 
ing the  boundless  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country,  "  it  is  easier  to  find 
mines  than  men  to  work  them,  and 
that  if  labour  and  means  of  commu- 
nication existed,  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Honduras  might,  in  a 
short  time,  rival  those  of  Mexico 
and  Peru." 

Precious  Stones  are  found  in 
large  quantities.  Opal  mines  are 
now  worked  extensively.  The  stones 
<ire  generally  large  and  beautiful, 
but  as  the  Indians  estimate  their 
value  rather  by  the  number  than  the 
size,  they  break  the  fine  large  stones 
in  small  pieces.  In  the  department 
of  Gracias  alone,  there  are  not  less 
than  100  opal  mines  now  worked  in 
a  miserably  inefficient  manner  by 
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the  Indians.  Amethysts  are  also 
found,  and  Asbestos,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  observes  Mr.  Squier, 
"  might  be  produced  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands." 

Such  briefly  is  a  sketch  of  the 
vast  mineral  treasures  of  Honduras, 
which  now  lie  comparatively  undis- 
turbed and  unproductive,  but  to- 
wards stimulating  the  development 
of  which  the  Inter- Oceanic  must 
necessarily  contribute  most  mate- 
rially. Mining  industry  is  now 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  principally  be- 
cause remunerative  markets  cannot 
be  reached  by  means  of  the  wretched 
mule-paths  that  aff'ord  the  sole 
means  of  transit.  All  profit  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  great  cost  of  convey- 
ance, and,  apart  from  all  other 
causes,  mining  enterprise  can  never 
flourish  while  the  country  is  de- 
prived of  proper  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  such  means  can  only 
be  ensured  by  the  completion  of  the 
Inter-Oceanic  line. 

The  rich  Vegetable  Productions  of 
Honduras  are  second  only  to  its  vast 
mineral  resources  in  character,  ex- 
tent, and  value.  The  most  valuable 
varieties  of  precious  woods  that 
flourish  in  the  tropics  are  found 
everywhere  in  great  profusion,  and 
constitute  at  present  the  main  item 
in  the  exports  of  the  country.  For 
immense  size,  magnificent  foliage, 
and  value,  the  mahogany  tree  ranks 
as  "  King  of  the  Forest."  *'  In  com- 
parison with  it  all  others  dwindle 
into  insignificance,"  says  Mr.  Squier. 
"  The  enormous  size  and  height  of 
the  trunk,  the  vast  spread  of  its 
branches,  and  the  space  of  ground 
occupied  by  its  roots,  are  equally 
remarkable.  It  is  of  exceedingly 
slow  growth,  hardly  undergoing  a 
perceptible  increase  of  size  in  the 
narrow  span  of  man's  life.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  it  requires  300 
years  wherein  to  attain  a  growth 
proper  for  cutting." 

This  precious  tree  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
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country,  but  most  abundantly  in 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds  whicli 
border  the  rivers.  In  such  situa- 
tions it  attains  its  greatest  siz3  and 
beauty,  and  of  its  immense  dimen- 
s'ons  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  the  lower  section  of  a 
tree  seventeen  feet  long — (trees  are 
always  cut  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground) — not  unfrequently 
measures  five  feet  and  a  half  "in 
the  square,"  equal  to  550  cubic 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  seventeen 
tons. 

The  vast  mahogany  forests  are 
now  only  cut  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  rivers  capable  of  floating 
the  timber  down  to  the  seaboard. 
To  facilitate  transit  from  where  the 
trees  are  felled  to  the  nearest  river, 
they  are  cut  into  lengths  of  suitable 
dimensions.  The  trunk  from  its 
size  is  considered  the  most  valuable 
part,  but  for  ornamental  purposes 
the  branches  are  deemed  the  best, 
the  grain  being  closer  and  the  veins 
richer  and  more  variegated.  The 
transport  of  the  trees  to  the  river  is 
called  "  trucking,"  and  for  this  pur- 
pose *'  truck-roads "  have  to  be 
cleared,  intervening  streams  and 
creeks  bridged  over,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  work  of  great  trouble  and 
expense.  The  vrood  in  its  larger 
dimensions  is  cut  in  "  the  square," 
while  the  smaller  logs  are  prepared 
in  "  the  round,"  and  it  requires 
seven  pair  of  oxen  and  two  drivers 
for  each  "  truck,"  besides  numerous 
hands  to  load  the  trucks,  cut  food 
for  the  cattle,  and  do  other  necessary 
work. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  high 
price  obtained  for  the  mahogany, 
when  brought  to  market,  the  expen- 
diture necessary  to  convey  it  to  the 
seaboard  makes  a  large  inroad  on 
what  should  constitute  the  profit  of 
the  enterprise,  and  this  must  always 
be  tlie  case  until  means  of  transit 
become  more  available.  With  re- 
spect to  tiie  mahogany  trade  gene- 
rally, Mr.. Squier  observes:  — 


"  It  may  be  regarded  as  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  as  promising  to  become 
every  year  more  important  as  the  sup- 
plies of  wood  from  the  islands  and  from 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  diminish, 
and  as  the  demand  for  it  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  augmented. 
The  principal  establishments  are  now 
on  the  river  Ulna  and  its  branches, 
and  on  the  Aguan,  Black,  and  Patuca 
rivers.  The  other  streams  have  been 
neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  floating  down  the  wood,  as 
well  as  of  embarking  it  on  an  unpro- 
tected shore." — Honduras,  cfc,  p,  136. 

Among  other  precious  woods 
which  Honduras  possesses  in  luxu 
rious  abundance  we  may  enumerate 
Rosewood,  which  thrives  in  perfec- 
tion on  the  northern  coast,  where 
it  is  becoming  valued  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  Lignum  vitce,  which 
abounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Ulna, 
along  the  line  of  the  Inter-Oceanic 
Railway,  and  indeed  is  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  besides 
which  Honduras  is  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  dyewoods,  as  Fustic, 
Tellow-sanders,  Brazilwood,  Dra- 
gonblood-tree  and  Anotta. 

Of  the  common  sort  which  rank 
in  the  class  of  useful  woods,  we  may 
mention  the  pitch-pine,  excellent 
in  quality,  and  remarkable  for  its 
abundance.  It  covers  all  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  country  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  flourishes  with  equal 
luxuriance  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  sea-level,  as  in  the  savannas 
bordering  the  rivers  and  lagoons  on 
the  Mosquito  shore.  The  trees  are 
rich  in  pitch,  and  the  wood  is  firm, 
heavy,  and  durable,  and  the  heart  is 
never  attacked  by  insects.  It  fur- 
nishes, therefore,  says  Mr.  Squire, 
"  a  cheap  and  convenient  timber  for 
all  kinds  of  constructions  in  the 
country,  as  well  for  bridges  as  for 
buildings  and  boats.  Captain  Hen- 
derson, in  his  work  on  Honduras, 
says  of  this  tree,  that  "  the  timber 
it  furnishes  can  scarcely  be  exceeded 
in  size,  and  is  generally  considered, 
for  every  necessary  purpose,  greatly 
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superior  to  what  can  be  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Cedar-tree  is  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  pine,  as  a  common, 
useful  wood.  It  abounds  in  valleys, 
especially  in  those  of  the  principal 
rivers  near  the  coast.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  four  to 
seven  feet.  It  is  light,  easily 
worked,  ornamental  in  colour, 
agreeable  in  smell,  and  is  not 
attacked  by  insects.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  wood  in  the 
country.  The  canoes  and  |>iY/?a;i5 
of  the  natives  are  hollowed  from  its 
trunks,  and  are  characterized  by 
lightness  and  durability,  though  in 
beaching  they  are  liable  to  split. 
The  Ceiba,  or  silk-cotton-tree  is  also 
used,  on  account  of  its  great  size, 
by  the  natives  for  hollowing  boats 
out  of  the  trunks.  Mr.  Squier 
says  he  has  seen  some  boats  that 
were  seven  feet  "in  the  clear" 
between  the  sides,  hollowed  from  a 
single  trunk.  This  tree  blossoms 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  pro- 
duces a  pod  containing  a  downy 
fibre  reseiiibling  cotton,  which  is 
used  to  stuff  cushions  and  pillows, 
but  might  be  found  applicable  for 
more  useful  purposes. 

Other  woods  that  flourish  in  the 
country  are  Live-oak,  and  various 
other  kipds,  Sumwood,  Santa  Maria, 
Sapodilla,  Mangrove,  Ironwood, 
Calabash,  Euttonwood,  Mohoe, 
Locust,  Polewood,  Ztipote,  many 
varieties  of  Palm,  and  numerous 
other  descriptions  that  we  need  not 
mention. 

The  Fruit-hearing  trees  that  are 
indigenous  to  the  country,  besides 
tlie  Lemon,  Lime,  Orange,  and 
Palm,  are  very  numerous,  and  in- 
clude the  "Wild  Cacao,  the  Pimento, 
Anona  of  various  kinds,  the  Agua- 
cate,  Citron,  Tamarind,  Guava, 
Pines,  Mango,  Jocote,  Granado, 
Banana,  Plaintain,  Papaya  ;  and  a 
variety  of  others. 
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Trees  that  yield  Gums  and  Medi- 
cines are  in  great  abundance.  The 
Gum-Arabic  bush  flourishes  on  the 
open  savannas  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
while  in  the  forests  are  found  the 
Copaiba  tree,  the  Copal,  liquid 
Amber,  Palmi  Christi,  Ipecacuanha, 
the  Cheuchona,  and  the  valuable 
Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber-tree. 

We  have  already  noticed  how 
favourable  Honduras  is  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Coffee  plant ;  and 
among  the  other  great  Vegetable 
Products  not  alluded  to  we  may 
state  that  the  Sugar-cane  is  indige- 
nous, and  far  superior  to  the 
Asiatic  kind  that  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  United  State?, 
being  softer  and  slenderer,  and 
yielding  a  proportionably  greater 
quantity  of  stronger  juice.  Alike 
on  the  plains,  or  at  mountain  eleva- 
tions of  three  and  four  thousand 
feet,  it  grows  luxuriantly,  yields 
two  crops  annually — three  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  cultiva- 
tion— while  the  cane  does  not  require 
replanting  more  than  once  in  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

Cotton,  which  is  now  produced 
only  in  small  quantities  for  home 
consumption,  grows  freely  on  the 
southern  and  northern  coasts. 
The  yield  is  very  prolific,  and  vary- 
ing in  quality  according  to  the 
character  of  the  plant,  and  of  the 
cultivation  from  the  coarsest  hemp 
to  the  finest  flax,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively used  for  the  manufacture  of 
thread,  cordage,  hammocks,  paper, 
&c  ,  and  being  a  very  hardy  plant, 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  most  pro- 
lific, it  is  susceptible  of  being  made 
a  most  important  article  of  export. 

The  Tobacco  of  Honduras  is 
regarded  as  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world.  "  It  has  a  deserved  cele- 
brity," says  Mr.  Squier,  "through- 
out Central  America."  Some  of  the 
best  finds  its  way  to  Cuba,  to  re- 
appear after  a  time  in  the  European 
markets  under  the  auspices  of  choice 
Havana     brands.  Considerable 
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quantities  ar^  also  exported  from 
the  Pacific  p:)rts  to  Hamburg  and 
other  Germaii  ports,  and  capital 
and  enterprise  are  alone  wanting  to 
make  tobacco  become  a  principal 
and  most  val'.iable  article  of  produc- 
tion and  commerce. 

Indigo,  superior  to  that  of  India, 
is  also  produced.  Maize,  remarkably 
full  and  li^i|d  in  the  grain,  with 
small  but  '^umerous  ears,  grows 
luxuriantly,  <and  two  crops  a  year 
may  be  take^J  from  the  same  ground. 
It  is  the  "stnfF  of  life,''  and,  made 
into  various  kinds  of  food,  consti- 
tutes the  chief  support  of  the 
people.  Wheat,  and  other  cereal 
grains,  flourish  abundantly  in  all 
the  more  elevated  districts  of  the 
country.  Iti(^  is  produced  plenti- 
fully, with  but  little  labour.  Po- 
tatoes are  only  cultivated  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  Yams  of  excel- 
lent quality  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  a  simple  root  frequently  weigh- 
ing from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  The 
Plaintain  is  ;ilso  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive, and  with  Bananas  and  Beans 
ill  all  their  varieties  constitute  tlie 
principal  veg:  cable  supplies  of  the 
country.*  , 

We  have  laus  seen  how  espe- 
cially rich  and  favoured  Honduras 
is  in  all  the  liitural  elements  that 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  a  nation.    No  country 
in  the  world  has  been  mo,''e  favoured 
by  nature;  blessed  with  a  genial, 
salubrious  elii  jate ;   with  mineral 
resources  of  nncalculable  extent 
and  value  ;  a  soil  teeming  with  fer- 
tility, and  yielding  the  richest  of 
orecious  vegetdbfe  products  in  varied 
nbundance,  enqthing  is  wanted  to 
ealize  all  that  such  a  country  is 
■apable  of  attaining,  but  opening  it 
ip  to  the  enterprise  and  industry 
)t  the  civilized  world.    This  is  the 
great   mission   the  Inter-Oceanic 
Kailway  Company  has  undertaken, 


and  that,  in  successfully  carrying  it 
out,  the  shareholders  will  derive 
large  pecuniary  advantages,  does 
not  detract  from  the  importance 
and  grandeur  of  the  work. 

The  success  of  the  railway  will 
follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
provided  due  economy  be  observed 
in  its  construction,  and,  under  the 
present  Directory,  this  appears  to  be 
ensured.  But  in  order  to  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  great  merits  of  the 
railway  as  a  remunerative  invest- 
ment, it  must  be  understood  tliat  it 
is  not  necessary  the  whole  should 
be  completed  at  once  from  sea  to 
sea,  for  this  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  develop  its  immense  sectional 
resource?,  and  make  them  highly 
remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
this  railway  possesses  that  it  can 
be  constructed  in  sections,  each 
section  developing  vast  resources; 
and  bringing  into  existence,  creating 
as  it  were,  a  permanent  and  highly 
remunerative  traffic.  This  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  experience  of 
the  fifty-seven  miles  that  have  been 
opened.  Not  only  has  the  income 
been  equal  to  defraying  all  the  work- 
ing expenses,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  receipts  have  been 
expended  on  works  that  are  properly- 
chargeable  to  "capital,"  which  is 
not  often  done.  Tiie  fact  however 
remains  undoubted,  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  first  section  of  fifty-six 
miles  warrants  the  Directors  in  con- 
fidently calculating  on  highly  re- 
munerative dividends  as  subsequent 
sections  are  completed  and  opened. 
In  his  report  to  the  directors,  Mr. 
Brook,  C.E.,  thus  alludes  to  the 
prospects  of  the  railway  : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  future  pro- 
spect of  the  railway,  it  would,  for  a 
time,  undoubtedly  be  a  gloomy  one,  if 
it  depended  altogether  on  the  full  com- 


•  Hutnbolt  estimates  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  Plantain  to  equal  that  of  134  ^acres  of 
wheat,  and  of  44  acres  of  Potatoes  ! 
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pletion  of  the  railway  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  or  -upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  through  railway  traffic,  hut 
happily  it  does  not.  We  already  find 
that  the  existing  railway  is  more  than 
self-supporting,  and  are  assured  that 
every  extension  to  the  southward  will 
vastly  increase  the  traffic;  on  this 
account,  I  strongly  press  upon  your 
board  the  propriety  of  concentrating 
their  eflforts  upon  the  rapid  formation 
of  the  next  seventeen  miles  south  of 
the  Yenta,  and  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  over  the  latter  river,  which  will 
have  the  efiect  of  bringing  to  the  rail- 
way all  timber  which  may  be  floated 
down  the  Humuya  and  its  tributary 
streams,  which  flow  through  the  rich 
agricultural  and  mineral  districts  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Humuya.  The 
shareholders  will  then  have  a  com- 
pleted line  to  Azufral,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Humuya,  of  a  length  of  seventy- 
three  miles. 

"  This  result  can  be  obtained  in 
nine  months,  and  at  a  cost  of  i:60,000. 

"  If  further  moneys  can  be  raised, 
I  advise  the  immediate  execution  of 
those  portions  of  the  intended  line  of 
railway  which  are  of  cheap  and  easy 
execution,  viz.,  the  line  which  has  to 
pass  over  the  great  plains  of  Espino 
and  Comayagua  to  Lamani,  near  the 
summit  level  of  the  railway,  or  a  length 
of  about  thirty-four  miles ;  and  like- 
wise the  fourteen  miles  of  railway 
between  Goascoran  and  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  railway  in  the  Bay  of 
Fonseca.  Those  forty-eight  miles  of 
railway  can  certainly  be  completed  for 
£4,000  per  mile,  or  for  i:192,000, 
making,  with  the  seventeen  miles 
before  referred  to  as  costing,  with  the 
Yenta  Bridge,  .£60,000,  a  total  outlay 
of  £252,000  for  sixty-five  miles  of 
additional  railway." 

The  sixty-five  miles  thus  recom- 
mended for  immediate  construction 
would,  with  the  fifty-six  miles 
already  opened,  make  a  total  of 
121  miles,  whicii  would  open  up 
the  richest  districts  of  the  country, 
command  a  most  abundant  traffic, 
and  put  tlie  Company  in  free  pos- 
session of  121  miles  of  land  by  ten 
miles  broad,  rich  in  the  vast  abund- 
ance of  its  mineral  resources,  and 


with  a  soil  luxuriantly  prolific. 
This  would  alone  secure  a  most 
successful  result,  and  give  a  cha- 
racter of  solidity  to  the  enterprise 
that  would  ensure  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  line. 

In  a  report  made  last  year  by 
Generals  Corse  and  AYright,  U.S., 
engineers,  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  line,  they  expressed 
themselves  "fully  convinced  that 
the  road  once  completed  will  prove 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  present  debt  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras,  and  a  fair 
dividend  on  the  additional  amount 
necessary  for  its  completion.  This, 
tvitJiout  considering  tlie  immense 
revenues  the  Com'pany  must  derive 
from  the  lands,  valuable  forests  and 
mines,  embraced  in  the  munificent 
co7icession  of  the  Government  to  the 
Company''' 

And  again,  they  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  products,  resources, 
climate,  &c.,  of  Honduras,  that 
their  "  personal  knowledge  goes  to 
corroborate  the  most  flattering  re- 
ports made  by  the  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  travellers  who  have 
visited  that  marvellous  country." 
-  Now,  assuming  the  wholeline  from 
sea  to  sea,  constructed  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy,  and  opened  in 
sound  working  order,  under  compe- 
tent manageinent — and  this,  surely, 
we  have  a  right  to  assume  rather 
than  the  contrary — then  we  confess 
it  is  impossible  to  withstand  the 
great  weight  of  evidence  that  pre- 
dicts its  signal  success  as  a  remune- 
rative enterprise.  It  is  beyond 
comparison  the  best  route,  and 
would  necessarily  command  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  inter-oceanic 
traffic. 

*' The  completion  of  the  railway, 
besides  doing  much  to  develop  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  Honduras, 
will  open  new  and  immense  fields  of 
enterprise  of  an  extent  and  value  few 
can  estimate.  It  will  open  to  the 
world  a  rich-  and  virgin  field  for  the 
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industrious  and  enterprising,  and  Eng- 
land especially  will  benefit  by  it,  as  it 
will  create  new  markets  for  her  manu- 
factures, afford  additional  supplies  for 
her  use,  and  give  a  considerable  impulse 
to  her  commerce  and  trade. 

"  British  Columbia  and  Yancouver's 
Island  will  become  easy  of  access  from 
the  mother  country.  To  the  China 
and  Japan  trade,  shortening  the  means 
of  communication  by  several  days 
would  be  an  immense  consideration, 
but  the  gain  in  time  between  England 
and  Australia  is  very  considerable ; 
for  instance,  the  shortest  passage  to 
Sydney  is  at  present  fifty-five  days, 
via  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gibraltar, 
whilst  the  Honduras  Inter- Oceanic 
route  the  transit  could  be  done  with 
ease  in  forty-four  days  ;  and  according 
to  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  E.IST.,  'No 
navigation  in  the  world  can  compare 
with  that  of  the  Pacific  for  fine  climate 
and  beautiful  weather ;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  sea  of  all  others  for  rapid  passages, 
so  that  comfort,  safety,  and  speed  may 
be  relied  on,  a  combination  not  attain- 
able elsewhere.'" — Honduras,  and  its 
Resources,  p.  25. 

The  commerce  of  the  Central 
American  States,  with  the  Pacilic 
exports  and  imports  that  would 
necessarily  pass  over  the  Ijiter- 
Oceanic  Railway,  may  be  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $28,000,000  in 
value,  and  this,  totally  independent 
of  tlie  certain  increa?e  of"  traffic 
created  by  the  railway,  would  more 
than  suffice,  with  its  valuable  con- 
cessions, to  yield  a  very  liberal 
return  on  the  capital  invested. 

But  it  is  not  on  what  may  be 
properly  considered  as  local  traffic 
that  the  railway  would  have  to 
depend.  In  considering  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  world,  we 


have  already  intimated  how  bright 
its  prospects  are  with  regard  to 
commanding  the  through  traffic 
between  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  in- 
cluding Mexico,  California,  British 
Columbia,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
China,  Japan,  &c.  The  throiujJi 
traffic  would  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably seek  the  safest,  most  conve- 
nient, shortest  and  cheapest  route, 
and  this  would  be  the  Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic,  with  which  no  other 
is  at  all  comparable. 

AVe  are  thus  justified  in  believing 
from  all  the  authoritative  evidence 
before  us,  that  it  only  remains  to 
complete  the  railway  to  ensure  its 
entire  success.  Whether  completed 
in  sections,  extending  over  many 
years,  or  that  all  difficulties  being 
happily  and  speedily  surmounted, 
the  construction  of  the  whole  line 
may  be  undertaken  and  effected  at 
once  :  of  one  thing  we  feel  assured, 
that  eventually  the  enterprise  must 
emerge  from  all  gloom  aud  enjoy  a 
brilliant  and  successful  future.  AVe 
cannot  doubt  this  when  we  con- 
sider the  vast  resources  of  the 
country,  with  a  climate  of  unri- 
valled salubrity,  and  adapted  to 
the  products  of  every  zone,  while 
the  route  is  the  very  best  for  inter- 
oceanic  communication  that  could 
be  selected,  and  the  concessions 
obtained  by  the  Company  are  so 
vast  and  valuable.  Considering 
these  things,  we  fully  believe  witli 
the  Directors  that  the  railway  will 
triumph  over  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, for  truly  it  is  "  one  of  the 
unfinished  works  of  an  age  of 
progress — a  confessed  necessity  of 
civilization  and  commerce. 
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SOME   MOEE    ULSTER    STORIES,   AFTER  THE 
MANNER  OF  DEAN  RAMSAY. 


A  PROSPEROUS  trader  iu  the  north 
of  Ireland,  who  was  of  humble 
origin,  but  who  had  made  a  large 
fortune  in  business,  retained  in  the 
days  of  his  opulence  much  of  the 
homely  manner  and  style  of  speak- 
ing which  he  had  acquired  in  his 
earlier  years.  In  particular,  his 
pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage continued  to  be  such  as  has 
been  always  prevalent  amongst  the 
Scoto-Irish  peasantry  of  Ulster, 
and  which  certainly  is  the  reverse 
of  elegant.  This  latter  circumstance 
was  the  source  of  continual  annoy- 
ance to  the  good  man's  daughter.-s, 
who  had  got  a  fashionable  education, 
and  who  were  very  fine  ladies  alto- 
gether. These  fine  ladies  were 
often  sadly  mortified  by  their  father's 
improprieties  of  diction,  especially 
if  strangers  happened  to  be  present, 
and  many  a  lesson  did  they  give 
their  parent  in  private  on  this  point, 
with  the  view  of  making  him  more 
correct  in  his  "parts  of  speech;" 
with  what  result  let  the  following 
anecdotes  declare : — 

One  day  the  old  man  happened 
to  observe  upon  the  hall  table  a 
plate  containing  some  mixture  which 
liad  been  placed  there  to  catch  flies. 
The  stuff  had  all  the  appearance  of 
jam,  or  syrup,  or  some  other  good 
thing,  and  as  the  master  had  a 
sweet  tooth  in  his  head,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  sop  up  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  plate.  No  sooner  had 
he  done  so  than  he  began  to  feel  a 
very  severe  pain  in  his  bowels,  and 
the  idea  at  once  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  taken  poison.  Under 
this  impression  he  rushed  into  the 


drawing-room,  where  his  daughters 
were  entertaining  in  great  state 
some  morning  visitors,  and  with  his 
hands  pressed  tight  against  the  pit: 
of  his  stomach,  exclaimed,  "  Girh-, 
dear,  Fm  puzzioned,  Tm  puz- 
zioned ! " 

His  daughters  were  greatly 
shocked,  as  much  perhaps  at  the 
language  iu  which  the  accident  was 
announced,  as  at  the  accident  itself. 
They  g;ithered  around  their  father 
in  the  most  lady-like  manner  pos- 
sible, and,  putting  their  hands  play- 
fully on  his  mouth,  said,  "  Oh,  la, 
papa,  do  not  say  puzzioned,  say 
poisoned.    Do  say  poisoned,  papa'' 

Their  papa  tliougbt  it  was  no 
time  for  such  particularities.  He 
therefore  repeated,  "  /  tell  you  Tm 
puzzioned ;  I'm  sure  I'm  puz- 
zioned! " 

But  his  daughters  would  still  do 
nothing  for  liim  until  he  amended 
his  phraseology.  They  continued 
their  jocular  reproof,  "  Ohy  la,  -papa, 
do  not  say  puzzioned  ;  say  poisoned. 
Do  say  poisoned.'^ 

At  length  their  father  lost  his  temper 
altogether.  The  heartless  conduct 
of  his  children  towards  him  on  such 
an  occasion  provoked  him  beyond 
endurance,  and  he  finally  closed 
their  mouths  by  saying,  "  None  o 
your  dixionary  loords,  noo.  I  tell 
you  Im  puzzioned." 

At  this  point  the  visitors  politely 
withdrew.  The  daughters  gave  up 
in  despair  tlie  useless  task  of  trying 
to  correct  their  incorrigible  father  ; 
but  whether  they  even  then  attended 
to  his  wants,  or  whether  by  their 
continued   neglect,  they  punished 
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him  still  further  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  exposed  himself  and 
them  before  strangers,  the  story 
does  not  tell.  These  fine  ladies 
evidently  thought  that  for  their 
father  to  be  puzzioned  "  was  in- 
tolerable; but  that  for  him  to  be 
poisoned  "  was  at  least  genteel. 
Another  great  difficulty  which 
these  same  ladies  had  with  their 
old  father,  was  to  teach  him  how  to 
get  in  and  out  of  a  carriage  pro- 
perly. In  spite  of  all  they  could 
say  to  him,  he  would  insist  upon 
getting  out  in  a  way  of  his  own, 
which  certainly  was  not  the  most 
graceful  imaginable.  One  day  they 
had  the  carriage  brought  out  of  the 
coach-house  into  the  yard,  and  not- 
withstanding the  ill  success  which 
had  attended  their  attempted  in- 
struction of  their  fiither  in  the 
matter  of  correct  speaking,  they 
proceeded  to  give  him  a  practical 
lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
was  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  vehicle. 
For  a  time  the  old  man  submitted 
patiently,  and  tried  to  do  as  he  was 
desired.  But  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  learn  the  proper  method. 
He  would  always  come  out  in  his 
own  way,  and  as  his  daughters  re- 
buked him  sharply  for  his  obstinate 
stupidity,  he  again  silenced  them  by 
saying,  *'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
girls,  if  you  don't  let  me  slidder  out 
in  my  own  way,  I'll  never  put  my 
foot  in  your  carriage  again." 

On  another  occasion  this  old  man 
gave  a  grand  dinner-party  in  honour 
of  a  young  friend  who  had  come 
home  from  abroad.  Everything  was 
in  first-class  style.  The  table  was 
loaded  with  plenty.  The  sideboard 
was  glittering  with  plate.  The 
servants  had  removed  the  silver  dish- 
covers,  and  exposed  to  view  a  most 
sumptuous  repast,  when  the  hospit- 
able host  spoiled  the  effect  of  the 
whole  by  calling  out  from  one  end 
of  the  table  to  his  young  guest, 
who  was  seated  at  the  other  end, 
"  Master  W.,  dear,  do  you  see  ony- 


thing  there  that  you'd  like  to  ateV^ 
We  fancy  that  just  then  his  daugh- 
ters could  have  eaten  him. 


At  a  fisherman's  feast  in  an  Ulster 
seaport,  a  gentleman  was  seated 
next  to  an  "  old  salt,"  who,  before 
he  would  begin  his  dinner,  insisted 
upon  having  some  of  every  kind  of 
meat  that  was  on  the  table  put  al- 
together upon  his  plate,  which  was 
thus  loaded  with  an  incongruous 
mess  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  vege- 
tables, all  in  the  one  heap.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  his  neighbour  why  he 
did  this,  and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  eat  the  diff'erent 
sorts  of  food  separately.  But  the 
son  of  Neptune  saw  no  necessity 
for  any  such  distinction.  He  said. 
Do  you,  thinh  I  keep  separate  shelves 
for  the7n  down  helow  ?  Let  them  all 
go  into  the  hold  together  !  " 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  a  young  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, who  had  just  commenced 
housekeeping,  was  one  day  enter- 
taining a  few  clerical  friends.  After 
dinner,  whisky-punch  was,  as  usual, 
introduced,  but  the  young  host  was 
anxious  to  avoid  even  the  possibility 
of  excess ;  and,  therefore,  before 
the  carouse  had  proceeded  beyond 
the  second  tumbler,  he  ordered  in  a 
quantity  of  butter-milk  whey  or 
caudle,"  by  way  of  a  conclusion 
to  the  entertainment.  The  inno- 
vation was  not  acceptable  to  the 
old  stagers,  one  of  whom,  after  par- 
taking of  the  new  beverage,  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  the  following 
impromptu  : — 

"  I've  not  had  of  grog 

AVhat  would  warm  my  noddle, 
I'm  swelled  up  like  a  frog — 

Brother,  curse  your  caudle." 
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At  these  post-prandial  potations 
great  allowance  was  made  for  what 
was  said  and  done  by  the  reverend 
participators.  A  minister  was  once 
charged  in  Synod  with  having  made 
a  certain  statement.  He  asked  when 
he  had  done  so.  He  was  told  that 
he  had  made  it  "  after  dinner." 
"  Oh,  then "  (said  he,  coolly,  in 
reply),  "  I  must  have  been  in  jest/' 
The  validity  of  the  excuse  was  not 
called  in  question. 


Many  years  ago  there  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Ulster  who 
■was  very  penurious  in  his  habits, 
and  who,  in  the  article  of  dress,  was 
especially  economical.  This  minis- 
ter had  a  pair  of  large  clerical  boots, 
which  he  kept  for  wearing  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  Synod.  Between 
those  meetings  the  boots  were  never 
used,  being  put  past  most  carefully, 
and  rubbed  over  plentifully  witii 
grease,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  twelvemonths'  damp. 
One  year  this  minister  went  to 
Synod  in  his  well-preserved  boots. 
Before  going  to  bed  at  the  inn  where 
he  was  staying,  he  put  out  his  boots 
at  the  door  of  his  bedroom,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  cleaned  for  him 
in  the  morning.  It  so  happened 
that  during  the  course  of  that  night 
a  couple  of  rats  were  prowding 
through  the  house,  and  came  upon 
the  minister's  well-greased  boots. 
The  smell  of  the  grease  at  once 
arrested  their  attention,  and  think- 
ing that  there  must  be  something 
particularly  good  inside  the  boots 
when  even  the  outside  of  them  was 
so  attractive,  they  determined  to 
explore  their  contents.  Accordingly, 
each  of  the  two  rats  climbed  up  the 
leg  of  one  of  the  boots,  and  dropped 
down  into  the  inside.  But  then 
came  the  question  how  they  were  to 
get  out.  They  could  not  go  back 
the  way  they  came,  for  the  legs  of 
the  boots  were  too  confined  and  too 


slippery  for  them  to  crawl  up  them 
in  the  inside.  They,  therefore, 
determined  to  eat  their  way  out 
through  the  toes  of  the  boots.  This 
they  had  only  partially  accomplished 
when  morning  dawned,  and  people 
began  to  stir  about  through  the 
house.  The  consequence  was  that, 
as  some  other  ministers  passed  the 
bedroom  door  of  their  economical 
brother,  they  were  greatly  amused 
to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  two  rats 
peering  at  them  through  the  per- 
forated toes  of  that  brother's  well- 
greased  boots.  They  at  once 
guessed  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
were  not  very  sorry  that  in  one 
night  the  penurious  owner  of  the 
boots  had  lost  what  had  been  the 
object  of  his  care  for  years. 


Prudence  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  foregoing  was  manifested  by 
another  Presbyterian  minister,  who, 
wlien  asked  at  his  ordination  if  he 
intended  to  become  a  subscriber  to 
the  Widows'  Fund  of  his  Church, 
answered  that  "  he  would  ivait  until 
he  got  the  luidow  firsf'  The  young 
man  was  unmarried,  and  he  evidently 
meant  that  he  would  defer  his  sub' 
scription  until  he  had  got  a  wife, 
that  being  the  germ  out  of  which 
his  future  widow  must  grow. 


A  celebrated  minister  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  was,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  so  much  in 
request  for  the  preaching  of  charity 
sermons,  and  otherwise  so  often 
taken  from  home  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  religious  body,  that 
for  months  together  he  would  not 
be  in  his  own  pulpit.  His  congre- 
gation did  not  quite  relish  this  state 
of  matters.  They  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  a  little  more  of  their 
pastor's  services.  They  therefore, 
on  one  occasion,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  their  Presbytery,  in  which 
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they  prayed  that  they  might,  if 
convenient,  "  he  favoured  with  an 
occasional  hearing  of  their  own 
minister'' 

On  another  occasion  this  same 
minister  is  said  to  have  found  it 
desirable,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  withdraw  himself  from  public 
observation — in  fact,  to  hide  himself. 
His  friends  were  discussing  what 
would  be  his  best  place  of  conceal- 
ment, when  one  of  them  suggested 
that  their  brother  should  "  hide  him- 
self in  his  own  puJpit,for  that  would 
he  the  last  place  ivhere  any  one  would 
think  of  looking  for  him,  or  expect 
to  find  him.''  • 


"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  Every- 
thing. About  sixty  years  ago  two 
Presbyterian  ministers,  whom  we 
shall  call  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.,  made 
a  little  tour  together  on  horseback 
through  some  of  the  counties  of 
Ulster.  Mr.  A.  was  rigidly  ortho- 
dox, Mr.  B.  was  rather  the  reverse. 
In.  the  course  of  their  journey  they 
came,  on  a  Saturday  night,  to  the 
house  of  a  brother  minister,  whose 
ready  hospitality  they  gratefully 
enjoyed.  On  the  following  morning 
it  was,  of  course,  understood  that 
one  of  the  visitors  was  to  relieve 
their  host  of  his  Sunday  duty,  and 
as  that  host  was  himself  what  was 
called  "  a  new  light  man,"  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  B.,  being  of 
kindred  sentiments,  should  officiate 
on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  B.  accordingly  did  so,  and 
preached  one  of  his  ordinary  ser- 
mons, which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  to  his  own  people, 
and  in  which  there  was  no  contro- 
versial doctrine  whatsoever.  After 
dinner  the  two  ministers  resumed 
their  journey.  As  they  passed  the 
parish  public -house  —  which,  as 
usual,  was  beside  the  meeting-house, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
thirsted   after  the  word"  — they 


observed  a  number  of  horses  tied  by 
their  bridles  to  the  door,  indicating 
that  their  riders  were  inside,  dis- 
cussing over  a  social  glass,  or,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  "  a  wee  re- 
ligious dribble,"  the  merits  of  the 
sermon  which  they  had  had  that  day 
from  the  strange  minister. 

The  travellers  had  not  gone  far 
until  they  heard  some  one  crying 
alter  them— "  Mr.  A.!  Mr.  A.! 
Stop  !  Stop  !  "  The  ministers 
pulled  up,  and,  looking  round,  they 
recognized  in  the  man  who  had  hailed 
them  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
congregation,  who  had  rushed  out 
after  them  bare-headed  from  the 
public-house.  This  elder  had  heard 
that  one  of  the  two  ministers  was 
the  orthodox  Mr.  A.,  and  the  other 
the  heretical  Mr.  B.  He  concluded 
that  it  was  the  orthodox  Mr.  A. 
who  had  preached  to  them,  whereas 
it  had  been  the  heterodox  Mr.  B. 
Under  this  misapprehension,  -  he 
passed  with  an  angry  scowl  the 
veritable  Mr.  A.,  whom  he  took  to 
be  the  heterodox  Mr.  B.,  and 
grasping  the  real  heretic,  Mr.  B., 
by  the  hand,  he  said,  "  Mr.  A.,  dear, 
won't  you  come  hach,  and  tahe  just 
one  glass  with  us  for  the  sake  of  that 
darling  sermon.  It's  long  since  we 
have  had  the  Gospel  ^reached  to  us 
in  the  loay  that  you  preached  it  to- 
day. My  heart  tcarmed  to  you  when 
I  heard  you.  Won't  you  come  hack 
just  for  one  glass?"  The  elder's 
hospitality  was,  of  course,  declined, 
and  both  the  ministers  were  not  a 
little  amused  at  this-  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  a  name. 


Somewhat  germain  to  the  fore- 
going is  the  following  anecdote 
respecting  Francis  Hutcheson,  the 
philosopher,  which  is  told  by  Dr. 
Stuart  in  his  history  of  Armagh, 
but  may  be  here  repeated. 

The  philosopher's  father  was  the 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Armagh. 
His  private  residence  was  a  little 
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way  out  of  that  city,  and,  being 
rheumatic,  he  deputed  his  son,  one 
cold  and  rainy  Sunday,  to  go  into 
Armagh  and  preach  for  him,  as  that 
son  was  then  a  probationer  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

After  a  little  the  day  cleared  up, 
and  the  old  man,  anxious  to  hear 
how  his  son  had  acquitted  himself, 
walked  out  to  meet  his  people  as 
they  came  home  from  their  house 
of  worship,  in  order  that  he  might 
question  them  on  the  subject.  To 
his  surprise  he  saw  nothing  but 
disappointment  and  disgust  depicted 
in  the  face  of  every  hearer  that  he 
met.  At  length  one  of  his  elders 
came  up,  and  he  asked  him  what  was 
wrong. 

"  Indeed,  sir  "  (said  the  elder,  in 
reply),  "  we  a'  feel  muckle  for  your 
mishap  ;  but  it  canna  be  concealed. 
Yon  silly  son  of  yours  has  fashed  a' 
the  congregation  wi'  his  idle  cackle 
about  a  guid  God,  and  aboot  the 
souls  o'  the  heathens  gangiii'  to 
Heaven,  if  they  follow  tlie  light  o' 
their  omii  conscience.  But  nae  yin 
word  did  the  daft  chiel  say  about 
the  guid  auld  comfortable  doctrine 
of  election  and  oprohation.  Hoot, 
man,  awa'  wi'  sic  a  fellow  !  "  Old 
Mr.  Hutcheson  afterwards  heard 
that  nearly  every  one  of  his  congre- 
gation had  left  the  meeting-house 
in  disgust  before  his  son  concluded 
his  discourse,  and  that  only  tliree 
people  sat  out  the  service. 


The  following  story  has  also 
appeared  in  print,  but  may  be  new 
to  most  of  our  readers.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  century  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Belfast,  who  was  then 
called  the  "  Sovereign "  of  that 
town,  was  attending  public  worship 
one  Sunday  in  the  meeting-house 
of  the  Presbyterian  confjjregation  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  seat  was 
in  the  gallery,  and  haviiig  occasion 
during  the  course  of  the  service  to 


use  his  pocket  -  handkerchief,  he 
pulled  out  along  with  it  a  pack  of 
cards  with  which  he  had  been  play- 
ing late  on  Saturday  night,  and 
which  fell  in  a  shower  on  the  heads 
of  the  people  below.  The  incident 
— -.^:iped  the  congregation,  but  it  did 
not  disconcert  the  minister,  who 
s  mply  said,  "  Ecli^  Mr.  Sovereigrij 
li:f  your  Psalm-heuk  s'll  hun.'' 


An  old  Presbyterian  minister  was 
in  the  habit,  when  preaching  to  his 
people,  of  U5;ing  a  singular  system 
of  mneifionics.  Immediately  oppo- 
i-ite  to  him,  as  he  stood  in  his  pulpit, 
there  was  in  the  gable-wall  of  his 
meeting-house  a  large  grey  stone, 
and  on  this  grey  stone  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  during  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  which  had  the  curious  effect 
of  refreshing  his  memory  about  the 
heads  of  his  discourse.  Jn  this  way 
"the  stone  cried  to  him  out  of  the 
wall,"  and  he  out  of  the  timber  " 
{i.e.,  his  pulpit)  "  did  answer  it." 
One  of  his  hearers  observed  this 
peculiarity  on  the  part  of  the  old 
minister,  and,  guessing  the  cause, 
rather  maliciously  covered  over  the 
grey  stone  with  something  which 
caused  it  to  be  no  longer  conspicu- 
ous in  the  gable-wall.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  when  the  old 
minister  began  to  preach,  he  looked, 
as  usual,  for  the  grey  stone,  but  no 
grey  stone  could  he  see.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  poor  man 
wandered  sadly  in  his  discourse,  and 
when,  after  sermon,  one  of  his 
elders  asked  him  what  had  come 
over  him  in  the  pulpit  that  day,  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  not 
being  able  to  get  a  sight  of  the  grey 
stone  which  liad  caused  his  dis- 
comfiture. 


The  meeting-house  above  re- 
ferred to  exhibited  for  many  years 
a  singular  device  on  one  of  its  out- 
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side  walls.  A  pair  of  gigantic 
spectacles  was  carved  on  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  building.  For  the 
appearance  of  such  an  emblem  in 
buch  a  place,  the  following  reason 
was  given  :  — 

Tiie  congregation  by  whom  the 
meeting-house  was  built  was 
secession  from  an  older  congrega- 
tion, caused  by  a  diffeience  of 
opinion  as  to  the  choice  of  a  minister. 
The  majority  of  the  old  congrega- 
tion procured  the  election  of  their 
favourite  candidate;  whereupon  the 
minority  said  that  they  would  leave 
the  old  meeting-house,  and  build 
a  new  house  for  themselves.  "They'll 
have  good  spectacles  that  see  that 
house,"  was  the  sneering  reply. 

Eventually  the  new  house  was 
built,  and  to  commemorate  the  con- 
futation of  the  sarcasm  which  had 
disparaged  the  feasibility  of  its  erec- 
tion, a  large  stone  bearing  the  image 
of  a  goodly  pair  of  spectacles  was 
inserted  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
building,  where  it  was  to  be  seen 
for  many  a  day. 


In  former  times  the  general  state 
of  education  amongst  the  ministers 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
was  not  by  any  means  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if,  under  the  circumstances,  it  had 
been  otherwise.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  National  Schools  in  Ireland, 
and  in  most  cases  the  future  minis- 
ters of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  received  their  preparatory 
training  for  college  at  the  ordinary 
schools  of  the  country,  most  of  which 
were  of  a  very  low  character.  And 
even  when  the  young  candidates  for 
the  ministry  actually  entered  col- 
lege their  collegiate  course  was  often 
merely  nominal. 

Having  no  college  open  to  them 
in  their  own  country  they  w^ere 
obliged  to  resort  to  some  Scotch 
University — generally    Glasgow — 


where  the  session  nominally  began 
in  November,  and  ended  in  May  ; 
but  practically,  in  the  case  of  many 
Irish  students,  began  in  December, 
and  ended  in  March. 

The  Irish  students,  on  their  way 
to  college,  would  often  be  detained 
for  several  weeks  at  an  Irish  sea- 
port, waiting  for  a  favourable  wind 
to  waft  them  across  in  some  coal 
smack  to  the  Scottish  coast.  And 
when  they  did  reach  college  their 
stay  there  was  frequently  shortened 
by  another  cause,  the  failure  of  their 
finances.  When  the  money  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  home 
was  done  (and  it  seldom  lasted  more 
than  three  or  four  months),  they  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  their 
native  shades  ;  so  that  the  period 
during  which  they  even  nominally 
received  instruction  was  very  short 
indeed.  And  merely  nominal  the 
instruction  often  was. 

On  one  occasion  a  party  of  Irish 
students,  whose  cash  was  exhausted, 
were  preparing,  as  was  usual  under 
such  circumstances,  to  start  for 
home  long  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  They  invited  one  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  and  fellow  stu- 
dents to  join  them.  To  their 
surprise  he  declined  to  do  so,  and, 
being  asked  the  reason  of  such  \in- 
usual  reluctance,  he  told  them  that 
he  was  anxious  to  stay  at  college  a 
little  longer  that  he  might  hear  the 
lectures  of  one  of  the  Professors, 
who,  he  was  told,  "  loas  great  upon 
the  fugle  motion^  The  accom- 
plished youth  probably  meant  the 
feudal  system y 


It  may  have  been  this  same  pro- 
mising student,  who  afterwards, 
when  he  had  become  a  minister,  and 
was  speaking  in  Synod  upon  some 
point,  said  that  the  assertions  of  his 
opponent  were  to  be  taken  cum 
granum  salo. 

Or  he  may  have  been  that  otler 
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minister  in  the  same  chiircl],  who, 
when  deciphering  to  a  stranger  the 
inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  one 
of  his  predecessor?,  represented  it 
as  stating  that  the  person  therein 
commemorated  had  been  an  athletic 
Israelite;  whereas  the  inscription 
only  stated  that  he  had  been  cx.>.%^u}q 

1(7 pa-nXir  rig. 


And  -yet  there  has  always  been 
a  dash  of  scholarship  in  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  Of  all  the 
addresses  (including  [those  froQi 
Trinity  College  and  the  Established 
Ciiurch),  which  were  presented  to 
George  IV.  on  his  visit  to  Dublin 
in  1821,  the  address  from  the  three 
united  bodies  of  Irish  Presbyterians 
was  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
best,  both  for  soundness  of  senti- 
ment and  for  elegance  of  expression. 
And  the  deputation  of  ministers  and 
elders  by  whom  that  address  was 
presented  are  also  said  to  have  been 
physically  the  finest  body  of  men 
who  appeared  at  Dublin  Castle  on 
that  occasion.  The  ministers  were 
especially  admired.  They  wore  the 
full  clerical  costume  of  court  dress- 
coat,  with  kneebreeches,  black  silk 
stockings,  and  silver  shoe-buckles, 
and  as  the)^  walked  in  procession 
into  the  presence  chamber,  headed 
by  their  three  Moderators,  one  of 
whom,  the  late  Dr.  Bruce,  of  Belfast, 
was  the  princely  representative  of  a 
race  of  kings,  a  bystander  was  heard 
to  say, — "  Well,  you  are  a  hody  of 
well-made  7?ien,  hut  I  thinlc  someone 
has  told  you  so.^' 


An  eminent  naturalist,  lodging 
one  summer  at  the  seaside,  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  stern  of  a 
ferry-boa  ..with  a  little  net  in  his 
hand,  which  he  dragged  after  him 
through  the  water  to  catch  those 
tiny  marine  animals  which  are  called 
''^  heroes. "     Such    an  occupation 


being  rather  a  novelty  in  those 
parts,  attracted  the  observation  of 
the  natives,  and  especially  of  the 
boy  who  acted  as  ferryman.  The 
first  time  that  the  naturalist  got 
into  the  boat  to  prosecute  this 
singular  style  of  fishing,  he  asked 
this  boy  if  in  the  course  of  his 
frequent  passages  across  the  ferry 
he  had  ever  happened  to  see  any 
"  heroes  "  in  the  water. 

"  Any  w^iat  ?  "  said  the  youthful 
Charon,    what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh  "  (said  the  gentleman,  wish- 
ing to  elucidate  matters),  "  I  mean 
those  aqueous  organisms,  of  globu- 
lar formation,  and  minute  dimeii- 
sions,  which  have  their  habitat  in 
submarine  localities."^.  * 

The  boy  stared  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. At  first  he  thought  the 
gentleman  was  mad.  He  then 
thought  he  was  only  making  fun  of 
him,  and  enjoying  the  joke  vastly, 
he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Sowl,  you  are  a  hoy.'^ 


Before  the  introduction  of  Poor- 
laws  into  Ireland,  dispensaries  in 
rural  districts  were  sometimes 
loosely  managed,  and  the  accounts 
presented  by  the  medical  officers 
for  medicines,  which  had  been  pro- 
fessedly furnished  to  the  poor,  were 
occasionally  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
suggest  a  suspicion  that  the  dis- 
pensaries did  as  much  good  to  the 
doctors  as  to  their  patients. 

On  one  occasion  an  account  of 
this  kind  having  been  sent  forward 
by  the  doctor  of  a  dispensar}'-  in  a 
remote  district  of  Ulster,  a  special 
commissioner  was  despatched  from 
Dublin  to  the  place  where  the  dis- 
pensary was  situated,  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  on  the  spot.  The  com- 
missioner had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing either  the  dispensary  or  the 
doctor.  In  the  evening  he  dined 
with  one  of  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  amused  the  company 
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not  a  little  by  giviog  them  some  of 
the  particulars  of  the  account  which 
he  had  been  instructed  to  inves- 
tigate. 

One  of  the  items  \vns  fffi/  pounds 
for  peppermint,  which  was  all  pi'o-^ 
fessedly  got  within  one  year  for  the. 
use  of  the  patients.  The  commis- 
sioner seemed  to  think  the  charge 
excessive,  but  a  gentleman  present 
said  he  thought  it  was  a  very  ,70od 
way  the  doctor  had  taken  to  raise 
the  wind. 


Many  years  ago,  there  lived  in 
an  old-fashioned  country-house  in 
Ulster  a  gentleman  farmer,  an  old 
bachelor,  witli  his  sister,  an  old 
maid,  who  kept  house  for  him. 
They  were  a  singular  pair.  The 
lady  was  excessively  fond  of  pets 
of  various  kinds.  Of  cats  she  had 
an  almost  inconceivable  number,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
her  cats  consumed  all  the  milk  of  a 
tolerably  large  stock  of  cows,  a 
pound  of  butter  or  of  cheese  never 
liaving  been  known  to  be  sold  off 
the  farm.  Indeed,  her  brother  was 
once  sent  by  her  to  a  fair  to  buy  an 
additional  cow,  as  she  thought  that 
on  the  previous  night  her  cats  had 
not  had  enough  of  milk  for  their 
supper,  although  they  got  all  the 
milk  that  was  given  by  all  the  cows 
in  the  byre. 

In  other  ways,  also,  these  cats 
were  watched  over  by  their  mistress 
with  the  most  anxious  care.  If 
ever  any  of  them  were  out  late  at 
night,  she  would,  with  superfluous 
solicitude,  have  a  lighted  candle 
put  iuto  every  window  in  the 
house,  in  order  that  the  cats  might 
see  tlieir  way  home  in  the  dark. 
Occasionally  some  of  her  cats  would 
be  lost.  She  would  then  ofler  a 
reward  for  their  recovery ;  and  it 
was  a  common  trick  with  the  ser- 
vants to  secrete  some  of  her 
favourites  for  a  time,   and  then, 


when  the  reward  was  offered,  pro- 
duce them  and  claim  the  money. 

This  old  lady  was  also  very  fond 
of  geese.  On  one  occasion  she 
was  anxiously  watching  the  hatch- 
ing of  an  expected  brood  of  gos- 
ling's, who,  she  thought,  were 
rather  slow  in  making  their  appear- 
ance. At  length  they  came,  and  as 
each  young  bird  emerged  from  its 
shell,  the  mistress  examined  it  as 
carefully  as  a  young  mother  scans 
her  first-born  babe.  The  result 
was  satisfactory.  She  laid  down 
the  last  of  the  brood  contentedly 
in  the  nest,  and  lifting  up  her  eyes 
in  gratitude,  exclaimed,  "  Blessed 
he  their  Maker,  they  have  all  their 
features:'  Hence,  the  proverb 
which  is  common  in  that  county 
to  this  day,  "  They  have  all  their 
features,  like  the  town  geeseJ'"' 

There  was,  however,  one  animal 
of  whom  this  lady  was  not  fond. 
To  the  male  sex  of  her  own  species 
she  had  a  rooted  antipathy.  Slie 
was  once  told  that  some  young  men 
intended  visiting  her  in  the  capacity 
of  suitors,  for  she  had  money  both 
in  possession  and  in  prospect. 
Thereupon  she  ordered  all  the 
carts,  ploughs,  and  harrows  about 
the  place  to  be  laid  across  the 
avenue  to  protect  her  from  the 
advances  of  these  amorous  swains. 

Not  less  eccentric  was  this  lady's 
brother.  One  day  this  gentleman, 
being  in  the  family  burying  ground, 
observed  the  tombstone  above  his 
mother's  grave  a  little  sunk  at 
one  corner  ;  '*  Gracious  goodness  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  some  one  has  turned 
my  mother  on  her  side:' 

This  gentleman's  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  dead  was  probably  some- 
what similar  to  that  entertained 
by  a  certain  native  of  the  county 
of  Down,  who,  shortly  before  his 
death,  desired  that  two  panes  of 
glass  should  be  inserted  in  the  lid 
of  his  coffin  opposite  to  his  eyes, 
and  that  the  coffin  should  then  be 
placed  standing  on  its  end  upon  the 
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top  of  the  Cave  Hill,  wliicli  over- 
looks Belfast  lougb,  "  in  order'''  (as 
lie  paid)  "  that  he  might  always  he 
able  to  see  his  own  siceet  county  of 
Down:' 


A  country  sclioolinaster  once 
went  to  bear  an  eminent  preacher 
in  the  town  of  Belfast.  On  his 
return  home  he  gave  his  neighbours 
a  glowing  description  of  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  pulpit  orator. 
He  dwelt  especially  on  the  splendid 
style  in  which  the  preacher  had 
read  one  of  the  hymns  tliat  was 
sung  during  the  course  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  was  Pope's  well-known 
ode,  beginning  with  the  lines: — 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  !  quit  this  mortal  frame." 

The  schoolmaster  said  so  much 
about  the  preacher's  reading  of  this 
hymn,  which  he  described  as  having 
been  "grand"  and  "magnificent," 
that  his  neighbours  asked  him  to 
let  them  hear  it  read  by  him  as  it 
had  been  read  by  the  Belfast  orator. 
After  some  little  hesitation  he 
complied,  and  began  his  imitation 
thus : — 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quet — och  !  qiiet  this  mortal  frame." 

His  hearers  smiled,  whereupon 
the  schoolmaster  said,  "  Och,  boy?. 


dear,  I  know  I  cannot  read  it  like 
him.  But  as  he  read  it,  it  was 
grand,  'Quet— och!  quet:  I  think 
I  hear  the  words  yet.  I'm  sure  I 
shall  never  forget  them."  Nor  did 
his  hearers  forget  his  imitative 
effort. 

The  above  schoolmaster  was  evi- 
dently as  ignorant  of  his  own  de- 
ficiences  in  the  way  of  pronuncia- 
tion as  was  the  gentleman  who 
thought  he  had  been  cured  of  a  habit 
of  stuttering  by  a  certain  doctor, 
whom  he  therefore  strongly  re- 
commended to  a  friend  who  was 
similarly  afflicted,  saying,  "  It  was 
he  who  c — c — c — c — cured  me.''' 


And  yet  even  bodily  deficiencies 
may  be  sometimes  useful.  There 
was  once  a  man  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  who  walked,  or  rather 
shambled  along,  sideways  like  a 
crab.  In  other  respects  also  this 
man  was  not  thought  to  be  particu- 
larly straightforward.  A  gentle- 
man speaking  about  him  once  said 
that  a  good  Providence  had  merci- 
fully ordered  that  the  tortuosity  of 
his  mind  should  he  indicated  to  all 
beholders  by  the  crookedness  of  his 
gait:'  This  was  certainly  taking  a 
bright  view  of  matters.  The  system 
of  compensation  could  riot  be  more 
strikingly  illustrated. 


